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RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION, 


AS  SPECIALLY  AFFECTING  AUSTRU-HUNQARY  AND   TURKEY* 


IT  Will  not  be  amiss  to  ventilate  a  little  the  Eastern  question.  Not 
a«  if  I  could  say  anything  new,  but  because  purified  notions 
may  consolidate  distinctive  aspirations  into  convictions,  and  longings 
into  fmrposee. 

The  Eastern  «|afj.sUcm  is  a  European  question.  There  is  no  power 
ill  Europe  that  would  not  feel  that  the  phases  of  that  question  are 
connected  more  or  less,  mediately  or  immediately,  mth  its  own 
interests. 

^Vhence  comes  the  importance  of  this  question  t 

How  and  when  did  the  Eastern  question  become  a  European  que^ 
iio!i  ? 

By  the  increase  of  the  Russian  power  and  since  the  time  when 
Rutfsia^ — ^by  the  diminution  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland — increased  to  formidahU  proportions^  and  tJius  became 
dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  Europe. 

I  feel  thankfully  indebted  to  the  Porte.  And  I  do  not,  hke  many 
people,  consider  gratitude  to  be  a  burden,  but  to  be  a  dear  obliga- 
tion. I  learned  to  esteem  highly  the  noble  quahties  of  the  Turkish 
national  character.  And  I  learned  it  the  more  from  the  admirable 
phenomenon,  that  this  people  of  tenacious  morals  could  not  be  cor- 
rupted in  their  rich  social  virtues  even  by  the  pestiferous  air  which 
has  floated  over  them  from  Constantinoplo  through  a  period  of  several 
centuries,  during  which  this  capital  has  been  converted  into  a  witch- 
kettle  of  European  intrigues,  fighting  tor  the  maintenance  of  the* 
eqniHbrium.  This  corrupt  influence  has  found  among  the  higher  circles 
around  that  kettle  individuals  accessible  to  bribcrj' ;  but  the  country 
people  remain  attached  to  the  moral  feelings  and  to  thi.^  holy  relics  of 
social  virtues,  in  the  same  way  as  in  lluugary  the  eternal  holy  flame 
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of  nationality  has  been  kept  burning  around  tbe  kearths  of  our 
people,  whilst  it  has  been  extinguished  in  the  palaces.  It  is  tnie  that 
the  Turkish  people  remain  still  far  behind  in  what  we  call  civilization. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  their  8usceptibihties,nor  of  their  willingness.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  only  national  morahty  can  supply  a  good  soil 
for  the  roots  of  Hberal  institutions,  and  that  they  decay  or  become 
false  wthout  it*  Quite  as  certain  is  it  that  the  world  would  admiringly 
contemplate  how  easily  the  most  liberal  infititutions  would  take  root, 
how  naturally  they  would  become  acclimatised  among  the  Turkish 
people  if  Europe  would  but  prevent  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  from  interfeiing  with  the  spread  of  endeavours  inspired  by  the 
warnings  of  time. 

But  these  are  my  personal  views,  my  individual  sympathies.  Sym- 
pathies, however,  are  no  centre  of  attraction  for  the  poUtics  of  the 
world;  but  self-interest  is.  And  though  for  a  long  time  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  a  dogma  of  the  poKtics  of  the  European 
equilibrium,  and  is  still  so  in  foro  eomcienticu^  it  does  not  follow  that 
Europe  is  in  love  with  the  Turks,  but  only  that  it  abJiors  the  increase  of 
Rusnan  preponderatuce*    And  rightly  so. 

The  Eastern  question  is  a  qytestion  of  Russian  }?otcer,  "  Hinc  omne 
principium,  hue  refer  exitum.**  This  is  tlie  summary  of  European  in- 
terests,  considered  from  the  European  point  of  view.  Every  policy  is 
either  a  cheat  or  a  fallacy  which  does  not  take  this  fact  as  a  starting 
point. 

The  Eastern  question  is  a  question  of  Russian  powen  If  this  line 
be  etmck  out,  the  Eastern  question  ceases,  ipso  facto,  to  be  a  European 
question.  It  descends  at  once  to  the  level  of  internal  questions,  whose 
changing  phases  may  be  followed  sympathetically  or  antipathetically, 
according  to  the  inspiration  of  political  principles  or  inBtinctive  fe^H 
ings ;  but  they  will  never  disturb  the  sleep  of  any  European  Powen* 
The  Turkish  Porte  may  succeed  (and  I  wish  from  my  innermost  soul 
that  she  may  succeed)  in  conciliating  all  her  nationalities,  of  diverse 
races  and  creeds*  either  on  the  ground  of  equality  of  rights,  surrounded 
by  constitutional  institutions,  or  by  peraonal  union,  or  on  the  ground 
of  a  strict  federative  system  ;  or  if  she  does  not  succeed,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  her  fallen  power  the  nationalities  of  her  Empire  should  rise 
to  autonomy,  asserting  their  national  individuality,  all  this  will  not 
threaten  the  peace  or  the  liberty  of  Europe — all  this  will  never  be 
converted  by  anybody  into  a  European  question. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Eastern  question  lies  in  the  actual  situation. 
Every  aggression,  either  on  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  or  on 
her  sovereignty,  will  always  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe,  because 
every  direct  or  indirect  increase  of  Russian  preponderance  in  Europe 
will  be  a  stop  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  of  Napoleon,  that 
"  Europe  tmll  become  CossackJ^ 

They  speak  of  humanity.     Good  God  I    where  is  the  CftrisHan 
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Power  in  Europe  that  has  not  iinecniptilously  disowned  human  feelings, 

not  only  when  its  cjvm  interests  were  concerned,  but  veiy  often  from 

mere  revenge?     AVhat  bitter  feelings  and  reraembraucee  crowd  into 

my  brains  vnih  feverish  heat  wlien  I  think  that  I  am  a  Himgarian  1 

id  how  many  other  terrible  examples  could  I  quote,  through  the  long 

le  of  historical  atrocities,  down  to  the  insane  brutality  of  the  French 

timmnue,  and  to  the  subsequent  reprisals  of  loosened  fury  I     And  I 

t,  where  and  when  has  the  trampling  down  of  humanity,  the  traces 

&f  which  are  visible  all   over  the  world,  been  made  a  European 

iiestion  t 

But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  indignation  in  our  human  bosoms 
when  we  see  that  the  very  same  Power  which  rose  by  trampling  down 
the  freedom  of  its  people,  from  the  Vistuki  to  the  Behring  Strait,  from 
Enxine  to  the  glacial  so4i,  covers  its  dangerous  schemes  with  the 
reil  of  humanity,  and  increases  continually  the  giant  stature  of  its 
power  by  such  systematic  consistency  and  pitileee  cruelty  aa  stand 
lequalled  in  history. 

There  is  no  question  of  humanity  here,  but  simply  of  the  increase 
>f  Russian  preponderance.     The  one  is  only  dust  thrown  into  the 
^yes  of  man  land  that  they  may  not  see  the  other. 
And  they  speak  of  freedom,  of  self-government !     But  the  thing 
ids  thus,  that  whilst  Russian  power  presses  upon  the  south-eastern 
of  Europe,  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the  Turkish  Empire  will 
aever  be   reconciled  to  the  suzeminty  of  the   Porte,  nor  can  they 
l)ecome  free  and  independent.      They  can  only  be  instruments   of 
Ml  policy — sometimes  by  force,  sometimes  willingly,  but  always 
&nriceable  instruments. 
Look  at  Servia,    As  far  as  the  Porte  is  concerned  Servia  was  a  free 
juntry,  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  European  nation,  and  she  wanted 
nothing  but  the  mere  title  to  be  entirely  independent.     She  was  more 
independent  than  Hungary  is  at  present  with  respect  to  her  political, 
financial  and  economical  adminiBtration,  in  every  point  of  view,  even 
as  regards  the  tribute  payable  to  the   Porte.     But  she  was  not 
Be,  she  was  not  independent,  with  respect  to  Russia ;  she  could  not 
BO.     Whoever  has  a  protector,  has  a  master  too.     Not  that  the 
^Bervians  would  not  prefer  to  be  free  Servians,  rather  than  vassals 
under  Russian  rule;  but  because  they  are  unable  to  resist  Rusman 
^^ressure.    This  is  the  fatal  necessity  of  the  situation.    The  dust  of 
^^erbal  assurances  was  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  Europe  from  St.  Petei'S- 
^Hnirg..     It  was  said  that  the  Czar  kept  back  Prince  Jlilan  from  waging 
^war.     But  Russian  agents  stirred  up  the  fire  of  war ;  the  easily  inflam- 
mable passions  of  the  Servian  people  were  fanned  by  the  prospect  of 
eecuringBosnia,  and  by  the  phantasmagoria  of  a ''great  Servia/*  Russian 
L|lQoney  overflowed  Servia,  a  Russian  general  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
B^^  Servian  army ;  Russian  officers,  and  even  such  as  were  in  active 
miKtary  service,  were  sent  expressly  on  furlough;  and  thousands  of 
^  B  2 
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hrsmm  soldi^rrB  crowded  to  S^rria.  AsA  liraa  iszkda-  At  Ser 
KOik  it  wa«  tiiat  Roasa  begizi  var  ag>j-i:ft  tb*r  Tcks,  in  Ofder  to 
gf^  a  pretext  io  cositiirae  iJ^e  v^v  vsizaiktidL  The  Ssniuiv  were 
toloxicatbd  with  the  wax-erj  of  ShkT-'-xoMZi  Eb^sTr  (vlodi  Ebeftf 
IkxntM  of  cotiflK;  in  Baasia  t^tt  mDeST-!)  wiiiKiDi  podEsring  that 
ther  f OQ^bt,  bled,  aad  dif4  zK/t  f '>r  £reiedcisn.  bvi  in  tiMr  inUrutB  of 
EoHiaii  prepondieiance.  Aiid  wlaat  faac  bocxsn*  of  -free*  Servia? 
There;  ihe  haags  on  Bn^a's  pleasorE:.  She  is  at  prsenxt  a  tiiwiI 
of  Boma.  Bnaaan  militaiy  patrcfls  ke>ep  the  Sririaztf  *in  cider"  at 
Belgrade.    Theee  are  very  ediftriiig  thiiigs.  a&d  vot'  inskrotdve  too. 

Or,  let  us  look  at  Bonmaiiia.  I  ha^e  here  nc«  room  to  dxaw  up  an 
ejnUjme  of  faistoij,  but  it  would  be  irerj  advisable  if  the  dijAomalkts 
would  do  so  and  studj  it  a  fittle.  Ther  would  leam  therefrom  what 
is  meant  when  Boana  guarantees  ^self-governmental  refonns^  by 
^  oeeapation  of  territoryr  I  wish  onlj  to  r&caS  t >  mind,  diat  since 
the  time  of  the  cafHtnlation  between  Mircea  and  the  Snkan  Bajazet 
on  the  part  of  Wallachia,  and  between  Bogdan  IL  and  Selim  L  on 
tLe  part  of  Moldavia,  the  Porte  has  alwavs  reelected  the  fibertr  and 
self-government  of  Bomnania.  She  has  respected  them  in  sach  an 
niiLeard-of  liberal  way,  that  the  mighty  Porte,  the  sovereign  power, 
conceded  to  her  vassals  the  most  nnbonnded  religious  Hberty,  ex- 
cloding  even  from  these  vassal  provinces  her  own  creed,  and  did 
not  grant  to  her  own  Mohammedan  snbjects  ev0i  the  right  of  poe- 
eeflnng  there  any  landed  property.  The  Turks  have  never  violated 
that  treaty.  Xener  !  Boomania  t*us  free ;  she  is  indebted  for  all  her 
troubles  and  misfortunes  (and.  alas,  how  much  has  ^e  suffered!)  to 
the  meddling  of  Bussia.  And  every  Boxmianian  patriot  feeb  that  if 
BiMoan  power  surrounds  Boumania — this  island  in  the  midst  ^  of  a 
.Slavonian  sea — his  fatherland  will  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the  folds  of 
the  boa  constrictor.  Every  Boumanian  dog  knows  it !  And  it  was 
Europe  that  guaranteed  the  freedom  and  neutrality  of  Boumania! 

And  still  Boumania  is  the  high  road  by  which  Bussia  marches 
to  wage  war  against  Turkey.  Boumania  is  still  the  basis  of  the 
Ka«»ian  war-operations  against  the  Porte,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1849 
of  those  against  the  Hungarians.  The  Boxmianian  Government  prayed* 
with  clasped  hands  to  the  guaranteeing  Powers  that  they  would 
protect  her  neutrality.  But  the  Bussians  are  very  clever  politicians; 
they  chose  the  right  moment  in  which  to  stir  up  anew  the  Elastem 
question. 

England  is  powerfuL  She  can  defend  Constantinople  and  sweep 
the  Busnan  flag  from  the  seas.  But  she  is  not  a  Ck)ntinental  power. 
She  alame  cannot  send  an  army  of  some  hundred  thousand  men  to 
Boomania, 

Fimoce  is  still  maimed ;  she  begins  to  recover,  but  she  suffers  from 
<  Joases.    If  she  were  not  maimed,  Bussia  would  not  dare  what 
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The  Germaii  Imperial  Government  has  polite  words  for  every  one, 
l>iit  it  ia  its  policy  not  to  allow  au  alliance  of  any  European  power 
-with  Tnrkey  against  Russia,  in  order  to  localize  the  war*  If  this 
wicceede»  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  sers^ce  to  Russia,  as  she  will  thus 
liaTe  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  occupation  of  additional 
territory  by  raising  internal  con\ail8ion8  in  the  Turldeh  provinces. 
And  she  will  do  it  at  the  given  time  as  well  in  Hungary  as  in  Austria. 
And  what  is  the  key  to  this  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck?  Nothing 
else  but  that  he  is  afraid  to  offend  Russia,  as  she  might  think  of 
giving  to  France  an  aiding  hand  to  procure  revenge. 

Lucky  Italy,  who  deserves  her  luck  for  her  constancy  centuries  ago, 
and  who  wins  provinces  by  losing  battles,  is  on  the  look-out  to  sea 
whether  there  is  visible  ou  the  horizon  a  completing  ray  of  light  for 
the  "Stella  d'ltaUa." 

In  the  councils  of  Austria  the  traditional  demon  of  "  rapine  **  goes 
about,  and  where  he  does  not  appear,  the  paralysis  of  iiTesoIution 
**hums  and  haws'*  from  one  day  to  the  other. 

Hungary  is  a  province,  and  not  a  state  ;  she  cannot  follow  an 
independent  policy.     She  has  given  up  hei-self.     She  is  treatiedto 
deatL 

They  counted  on  all  this  at  St.  Petersburg,  ere  the  "pacific" 
Czar  Alexander  became  such  a  resolute  "  champion/' 

For  Roumania  the  end  will  be  that  the  free  Roumania  whose 
neutrality  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Powers  will  be  held  in  depen- 
dence by  Riuesia,  as  she  has  been  so  many  times  before.  The 
Boumanian-Russian  alliance  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  by  it  Rou- 
mania has  become  the  auxiliary  of  Russia,  What  could  the  Rou- 
manians have  donet  Could  they,  left  alone  to  themselves,  have 
refixsted  the  Russian  pressure  t  Could  they,  wolf-like,  have  shown 
their  teeth  to  her  whom  the  European  powers  regard  with  lamb-like 
patience  t     The  situation  coerced  them. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Eastern  question.  As  long  as 
Russia  is  conscious  of  her  overwhelming  power,  and  knows  that 
she  may  press  with  all  her  might  upon  the  Turkish  Empire,  nobody 
can  there  become  free  or  independent.  They  may  change  masters, 
get  a  new  patron,  but  the  new  patron  s  vital  power  consists  in  au 
autocracy  in  whose  outspread  arms  Freedom  dies,  and  only  the  weeds 
of  the  NihilUmiis  pullulate  secretly.  Such  a  **  patron  "  they  may  get^ 
but  nobody  can  become  free  under  "  Russian  protectorship:" 

And  it  is  right  that  I  should  mention  here  what  misconceptions  there 
are  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  tide  of  feelings  and  apprehensions  that 
shakes  the  nerves  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  They  say  the  Hungarians 
are  afraid  of  the  freedom  of  their  neighbours,  the  Slavonians.  Tliis  is 
not  true.  It  is  only  intrigue  that  can  say  so,  only  bhndness  or  silliness 
that  can  believe  it. 

Hungary  and  the  Hungarians'  love  of  liberty  are  **  twins  bora  the 
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same  day."  They  have  Kved  together  a  thousand  years.  The 
Hungarians  nowhere  and  never  feared,  and  do  not  fear  Uberty.  And 
they  were  never  excluBive  in  theii*  love  of  hberty  ;  they  never  accom- 
modated even  their  privileges  to  certain  races.  And  we  are  the  le«s 
afraid  of  the  hberty  of  our  Eastern  neighbours,  since  I  feel  thorougldy 
convinced  that  if  these  nations  were  to  become  free, — i-eally  free,  not 
Russian  serfs, — then  Himgary  (if  she  may  still  keep  the  mastonship  of 
her  own  destiny)  would  b«  quite  ready  to  inaugurate  with  them  such 
defensive  combinations  as,  though  in  the  interest  of  the  European 
equihbrium,  would  also  uphold  and  secure  their  tndmdual  naiwnal 
independence. 

And  I  am  convinced  also  that  such  a  combination,  in  which  the 
Turkieh  nation  may  very  naturally  join,  is  one  of  the  chief  neces- 
sities of  the  logic  of  history.  Only  in  this  order  of  ideas  can  be  found 
security  for  the  independence  of  minor  nations  against  the  pressure 
of  the  greater  aggrandising  powers. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  Uberty,  but  of  the  increase  of  Russian  power. 
That  is  what  we  Hungarians  are  afraid  of.  We  fear  that  if  the 
Turkish  Empire  should  be  dismembered,  if  its  sovereignty  should  be 
undermined  pre\nous  to  the  removal  of  tliia  danger,  and  if  this  dis- 
memberment and  undermining  should  be  provoked  by  Russia,  and 
turned  to  her  profit,  the  result  would  not  be  that  free  nations  would  rise 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Turkieh  Empire ;  but  rather  the  result  would  be 
Russian  occupation,  or  else  (which  is  the  same  thhig,  tliough  more 
dangerous)  Russian  servitude,  accompanied,  as  a  compensation,  by 
the  **  grand  idea ''  of  aflinity  of  race  as  a  honeyed  cake ;  and  the 
Slavonian  nations  would  be  fettered  to  the  Russian  yoke.  This  would, 
in  some  inevitable  way,  have  a  tendency  to  enslave  Himgary  as  well, 
and  we  aliould  finally,  after  many  and  great  striiggles,  be  brought  to 
perdition,  as  Poland  was  a  century  ago. 

And  I  must  observe  that  the  danger  that  threatens  us,  threatens 
still  more  the  Austrian  Empire.  There  is  between  us  such  a  community 
of  interests  as  gives  the  power  to  secure  the  removal  of  this  danger; 
and  the  Gov^emmeut  can  thus  count  on  the  whole  nation,  wliich 
would  rise  as  if  her  millions  were  only  one  man,  not  merely  in  blind 
obedience,  but  with  all  the  power  which  a  nation  can  exert  when  it 
defends  its  existence,  its  veiy  life. 

This  is  the  danger  that  shakes  the  heart-strings  of  the  Himgarian 
nation.  This  makes  it  ready  for  every  exertion,  for  every  sacrifice, 
in  order  that  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Porte  may  not  become  a  prey  to  Russian  tyranny  and 
aggFandisemeiit, 

Remove  this  danger,  and  we  shall  always  approve  the  regenerational 
endeavours  of  the  Turkisli  nationalities,  and  shall  feel  great  pleasure  if 
this  regeneration  succeed  ^iiithout  destruction  of  races,  language,  or 
creed, — the  old  internal  hatreds  being  superseded  by  equal  laws  and« 
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equal  freedom.  We  Hungarians  shall  thus  acquire  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  such  friends  as  could  not  be  foimd  elaewhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  whole  earth.  But  if  Fate,  whose  ekein  is  compoBed  of  the  thread  of 
the  immutable  past,  should  decide  that  all  these  endeavours  shall  be 
fruitless,  owing  to  so  many  impediments  being  thrown  in  the  way 
of  their  fulfilment  by  foreign  intrigues,  egotism,  meddUng,  and  passion, 
then  we  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  liberty  of  our  neighbours.  If  the 
contmry  happen,  however,  we  will  welcome  them  at  the  round  table 
of  free  and  independent  nations ;  we  will  offer  them  our  hands,  and 
aid  them  so  that  their  hberty  and  independence  may  be  secured 
agiunst  every  external  aggression. 

Far  from  my  fatherland  I  Hve  in  sohtary  seclusion,  and  shall  die 
there.  But  ^if  I  am  forced  to  forget  much,  there  is  something  I  can 
never  forget ;  it  is  that  I  know  the  Hungarian  heart,  on  whose  throb- 
bing my  hand  has  so  often  rested. 


I  shall  now  state  why  I  think  that  Hungarian  public  opinion  should 
occupy  a  determinate  position  on  this  Eastern  question* 

It  was  diplomatically  acknowledged  during  the  crisis  of  1854,  how 
dangerous  Russian  power  had  become  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and 
it  wa«  then  seen  that  the  future  could  only  be  secured  against  tlie 
renewal  of  this  question  by  that  power  being  reduced  to  lesser  propor- 
tions, such  as  would  not  endanger  Europe. 

This  was  what  England  aimed  at  in  the  Crimean  war  of  1854.  But 
her  programme  could  not  be  earned  out  then  in  consequence  of  the 
attitude  of  Amtna,  as  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
French  Mmiitenr^  containing  those  official  revelations  with  which 
Napoleon  III.  tried  to  soothe  English  pubhc  opinion,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  which  I  then  strove  to  direct,  and  wliich  strongly  demanded 
the  restoration  of  Poland. 

And  the  programme  not  being  carried  out  is  the  reason  why  this 
qiiestinn  now  shows  itself  In  a  still  more  dangerous  form  than  it  has 
ever  done  since  that  time. 

in  a  more  dangerous  form,  I  say,  because  the  Russian  preponderance 
of  power  has  assumed  such  a  character  as  against  the  liberties  of 
Europe  genemlly,  and  agamst  those  of  our  countrj^  particularly,  as 
shows  her  aim  to  be  new  temtorial  annexations. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  written  iqjon  his  banner  "The  Slavonic 
Cause/'  This  was  the  phrase  used  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  war- 
like speech  at  Moscow.  This  phrase  had  Mthcrto  been  paraded  only 
in  the  Slavonian  dictionaries  for  private  use;  it  had  not  before 
appeared  in  the  plan  of  the  confessed  poUcy  of  the  Russian  Qovem- 
meut*  It  now  appears  from  beneath  the  ground,  where  it  had  before 
iTTorkod  mule-like, — rising,  on  the  arms  of  the  absolute  autocrat  of 
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eighty-two  millione  of  serfs,  to  tJie  daylight  as  an  active  power. 
The  Czar  now  occupies  the  position  of  the  declared  champion  of 
Pansla\dsm. 

And  what  is  this  Panslaviem  ?  This  ia  no  merely  national  matter, 
no  affair  of  national  freedom.  It  absorbs  the  different  Slavonic  nations 
into  one  single  race.  It  substitutes  race  for  nationality;  power  of 
race  for  liberty,  I 

The  signification  of  **  The  Slavonic  Cause ''  as  a  Russian  war-cry  ia 
this:  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  seeks,  wherever  there  are 
Slavonians,  instruments  wherewith  to  paralyze  the  policy  of  some 
other  power,  to  cripple  its  force,  and  to  find  in  the  Panslavists  wedges  J 
with  which  it  may  split  States  asunder,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  i 
Russia's  extension  of  power ;  and  to  create  new  combinations,  either 
as  her  tools  or  her  objects,  for  the  sake  of  her  aggrandisement- 

At  present  it  is  the  Turkish  Empire  that  is  the  anvil  upon  which 
Russia  strikes  with  her  Panslavistic  hammer.  Her  fiist  object  is  the 
country  which  forms  an  angle  betwixt  the  \4tal  artery  of  our  father- 
land and  Austria— the  Danube,  and  her  estuary  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  I 

That  after  the  Turks,  we  and  Austria  would  next  be  struck  upon, 
is  quite  clear.  Not  to  see  this,  is  bUndness.  To  see  and  not  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  suicide.  I 

This  is  no  mere  question  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  fur  Himgary,  that  the  iJitegrity  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  secured,  and  that  Russia,  who  is  the 
enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  should  have  her  poison-fangs  torn 
out,  before  she  can  consolidate  and  increase  her  annexations  for  her 
own  advantage.  I 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  situation* 

It  is  a  fact,  that  with  respect  to  this  danger  the  worldngs  of  diplo- 
matists afford  to  us  Hungarians  no  comfort.  They  dissimulate;  they 
will  not  even  show  that  they  are  aware  of  the  real  danger. 

The  traditions  of  the  past  are  very  disquieting.  It  is  an  historical 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  Austria  having  taken 
the  part  of  Turkey  against  Russia,  She  has  always  been  biassed 
in  favour  of  Russia.  She  has  always,  indeed,  declared  openly  fur  , 
her.  There  have  been  cases  when  she  acted  as  mediator,  as  afel 
Nimierow;  and  as  soon  as  slie  heard  of  the  capture  of  Cracow  by  the 
Russians,  and  their  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  slie  attacked  with  armed 
force  the  oppressed  Turks.  She  made  a  treaty  with  the  Russians  for 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  She  had  a  share  in  the  prey.  She 
accepted  the  half  of  Moldavia  (Bukovina)  as  a  compensation  for 
Poland,  of  which  she  got  only  a  small  part.  So  it  was  planned  by 
Kaunitz  and  Qallitzin. 

These  are  the  traditions  of  Viennese  poUcy  on  the  Eaetem  question. 

That  a  continuation  of  this  traditionary  policy  would  be  dangerous 
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in  the  highest  degree,  to  our  fatlierland  and  to  the  monarchy,  is  clear. 
To  permit  Russia  to  become  either  the  direct  lord  or  the  dictator  of 
the  84>iithern  Slavonians,  to  be  the  steel  hoop  which  compreBses  them, 
is  equivalent  to  multiplying  the  spUtting  wedgt^e* 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  dangerous  traditions  can  be  continued 
within  the  circles  of  a  constitutional  Government,  But  there  are  very 
influential  circles,  apart  from  constitutional  bodies,  that  stick  to  this 
traditional  policy.  They  are  fond  of  those  siren  songs,  which  are 
always  heard  when  AuBtria  has  lost  something,  and  whose  burden  is, 
**  Go  for  compeuBation  to  the  East.*' 

These  are  very  disquieting  things.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
Hungarian  Government  has  till  now  done  little  to  soothe  nr  to  ap- 
pease the  nn'nd  of  the  nation,  lis  reservednees  has  transgressed  the 
farthest  limits.  Tliough  reservednees  may  be  safe  in  some  cases, 
when  it  overreaclies  itself  it  is  a  fault,  a  blunder. 

Now,  as  the  gituatiou  is  full  of  danger,  as  diplomacy  gives  no 
comfort,  as  tbe  traditions  of  the  past  are  disquieting,  and  as  the 
Government  does  nuthing  to  appease  the  people,  it  is  not  only  a 
natural  consequence,  but  it  is  also  a  postulate  of  self-preservation* 
that  the  Nation  should  now  occupy  such  a  position  on  the  Eastern 
question  as  shoidd  nmke  the  whole  world  aware  what  is  the  political 
tendency  most  conformable  or  most  contrary  to  our  national  intereats. 

The  interruption  of  the  manifestations  of  public  opinion  caused  by 
the  very  sinister  prorogation  of  the  Himgarian  Diet,  was  explained,  if 
not  as  a  change  of  mind,  at  least  as  a  loss  of  interest,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  apprehension  that  in  the  councils  of  the  Viennese  Cabinet 
certain  influences,  whose  existence  is  an  open  secret,  might  gain  tho 
preponderance. 

This  apprehension  was  very  well  founded.  The  ** taking  up"  of 
a  position  preparatury  to  becoming  a  sharer  in  the  booty  was  nearly 
accomplished  wlien.  fortunately,  the  Turkish  victorieB  stopped  these 
dangerous  preparatitms,  and  Hungarian  patriotism  watchfully  called 
out,  **  Be  on  thy  guard,  Hungarian  I  who  will  keep  watch  for  thee, 
if  thou  thyself  doe^t  it  not  for  thy  fatherlaudl  ^'  And  it  spread  all 
over  the  country,  litudly  proclaiming  to  friends  and  foes  that  the 
Himgarian  nation  wakefully  watched. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  T  do  not  mean  the  Magyar 
race,  but  every  faithful  son  of  the  fatherland,  without  distinction  of 
race,  tongue,  or  creed,  who  sticks  patriotically  to  that  type  of  govern- 
ment which  has  belonged  to  Hungary  for  a  thousand  years,  and  who 
wishes  to  see  also  Hungary  remain  as  Hungary  in  the  future,  with  her 
unity  and  indivieibiiity  for  ever  secured- 

This  it  is  that  serves  as  a  criterion  of  the  pubUc  opinion  of  th© 
Hungarian  nation.  This,  and  not  an  inflamed  sentimentality,  sym* 
pathetic  or  antipathetic,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  conviction,  that 
dikes  should  be  rai*ied  against  the  Kussiau  extension  ;  for  if  we  do  it 
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noty  we  expose  our  fatherland  and  the  monarchy,  whose  interests  in  thi» 
respect  are  identical,  to  the  necessary  consequence  that  the  Russian 
power,  increased  ahready  by  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  to  formid- 
able proportions,  would  attack,  after  this  new  augmentation  of  force, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  as  a  boa  constrictor  that  compresses 
her  giant  folds  around  the  body  of  her  prey,  or  as  a  hundred-armed 
polypus  that  screws  itself  into  the  flesh. 

That  this  would  be  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  Russian  exten- 
sion cannot  be  doubted,  considering  the  geographical  position  and 
ethnographical  situation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

Then  it  will  no  more  be  a  question  of  the  Hungarian  race, — ^re- 
duced by  the  Russophiles  only  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  it  will 
be  a  question  whether  Hungary  shall  remain  Hungary. 

♦  « 
« 

And  now  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  dangerous  network  which 
abeady  hangs  around  us.  This  network  is  knitted  out  of  that  errone- 
ous conception  that  the  power  of  Russia  can  only  become  dangerous 
to  us  by  territorial  occupation. 

They  say,  "  The  Czar  has  given  his  word  that  he  will  not  occupy ; 
and  the  Czar  is  an  honest  man  "  (Brutus  is  an  honourable  man) ;  ^<  let 
him  then  manage"  (I  very  nearly  wrote  mismanage)  "in  the  East. 
The  present  vocation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  to  remain 
in  readiness  "  (and  of  course  only  in  the  south,  where  we  can  do  mis- 
chief to  the  Turks,  but  in  no  imaginable  case  to  the  Russians),  "and 
only  to  step  into  action  if  the  Czar  should  break  his  word,  and  want 
to  occupy  whilst  the  peace  negotiations  last.  Ohl  then  we  shall  draw 
out  the  sword  from  the  scabbard,  and  then  we  shall  do — ^this  and 
that." 

The  nation  should  be  on  its  guard  against  this  network.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  ijetwork. 

Firstly,  I  say,  if  the  Czar  should  come  out  victoriously  from  this 
war,  then  the  Vienna  Cabinet  will  not  draw  the  sword  to  impede  the 
Czar  in  his  occupation,  but  only  that  it  may  participate  in  the  booty. 
God  save  our  poor  country  from  this  suicidal  tingling  of  swords, 
where  infamy  would  cover  the  suicide  I  But  let  us  keep  also  in  mind 
that  God  protects  only  those  who  defend  themselves. 

Secondly,  I  say,  even  if  the  Viennese  Cabinet  would  impede  at  such 
a  time  the  Russian  occupation,  it  would  not  find  a  single  ally  to  assist 
it  to  overthrow  an  accomplished  fact,  such  as  it  could  secure  at  present 
if  it  wished  it,  for  the  far  easier  task  of  preventing  Russian  occupation 
from  becoming  an  accomplished  fact.  Prussia  would  not  help  her  out 
of  this  difficulty  with  Russia;  France  would  not  help  her;  Italy  would 
not  help  her.  The  Vienna  Cabinet  would  then  have,  not  an  ally 
more,  but   a  mighty  ally  few,   one  who  under  given  circumstances 
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would  provo  better  than  any  other,  mid  thu  is  ike  Turk  We  should 
Jose  him  by  yon  network  policy;  we  should  lose  him  without  replacing 
him  by  any  other.  We  should  lone  liim^  whether  the  Cssar  occupied 
territory  or  uot.  In  the  case  of  his  raiedug  army  after  army  against 
tho  forsaken  Turks,  and  finally  conquering  them — then,  of  course,  a 
Turkifih  alliance  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Or  il'  the  Turk,  losing 
patience  at  the  foul  play  of  Europe,  and  above  all  of  the  Vienna 
Oibiuet,  should  eay,  "Well,  if  Europe,  and  especially  the  Vienna  Cabi- 
net, dutss  not  care  for  me,  I  Jo  not  care  for  them  either,'"  and  should 
sign  a  separate  peace  with  Russia — then  the  Vienna  Cabinet  might 
stare  at  yon  wooden  idol,  chiselled  by  ita  own  poHtical  wisdom,  and 
write  protocols,  which  would  be  **  set  aside  "  by  the  '^  world's  judge," 
History,  as  has  always  happened. 

Thus  this  policy  of  looking  out  for  the  keeping  or  not  keeping 
of  the  Czar's  word  is  either  bad  calculation  or  ciiminal  calculation; 
either  crime  or  folly.     Take  your  choice ! 

But  there  is  a  still  more  decisive  view  for  us.  This  is,  that  the 
menacing  danger  for  the  Austro-Himgarian  Empire  would  not  be 
retnoved  even  if  the  Czar  kept  his  word  and  did  not  occupy ;  for  even 
if  he  did  not  occupy,  but  terminated  the  war  victoriously,  the  fact  that 
he  had  conquered  would  secure  for  him  the  power  of  leadership — that 
dictatorial  influence  which  m  Ids  designed  aim,  and  is  written  on  his^ 
banner  as  **The  Slavonic  Cause/'  And  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monaix'hy  the  danger  is  not  greater  from  the  Czar  extending  his 
power  by  occupation  than  it  would  be  if  he  showed  by  victory  that 
he  can  be  a  ndghty  stronghold  of  **The  Slavonic  Cause,"  and  thus^ 
extend  Ins  influence  over  the  Eastern  Slavonians  and  over  those  that 
are  with  them  in  the  same  camp,  viz.,  our  neighbours  on  the  left 
hand  as  well  as  those  on  the  right  hand,  and  also  in  our  own  country* 
These  he  could  dispose  of  as  their  leader,  their  lord,  their  protector. 
The  Muscovite  papers  do  not  conceal  that  as  the  banner  of  '*  The 
Slavonic  Cause  '*  is  mifurled,  so  after  the  Turkish  "  Slavonic  Cause,''  the 
**  Slavonic  Cause ''  of  the  Atiatro-Hungarian  monarchy  will  follow. 
And  this  is  no  idle  boast ;  it  is  logic.  This  latter  kind  of  Russian 
extemiion  is  reaUy  more  dangerous  for  us  and  for  Austria  than  any 
occupation  of  tenitory, — a  mode  of  extension  whieli  dues  not  win  over^ 
but  aUenates.  those  whose  country  is  occupied.  It  is  not  a  desirable 
fate  to  be  a  Russian  subject,  and  an  occupation  is,  at  the  woi'st,  but  a 
boa  constrictor,  against  which  it  is  still  possible  to  stniggle ;  but  the 
other  one  is  the  polypus ;  if  he  pierces  into  our  flesh,  there  is  no  pos- 
abiUty  of  extrication  left  fur  us. 

The  danger  which  arises  from  the  Russian  movement  cannot  be 
averted  effectually  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  by  watciiing 
the  Czars  promise ;  for  in  either  case  he  will  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  page  of  history  as  the  victorious  leader  of  Panslavism. 
T)*'    SUivonian  aspirations  towai'ds  a  universal  monarchy  mil  gather 
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around  Czarism;  this  will  be  the  st^ir  that  will  lead  the  way,  tho 
MeBsiah  to  whose  call  they  will  listen,  the  idol  they  will  adore,  the 
lord  who  will  comtnand  them,  and  whose  obedient  serfs  they  will  be ; 
and  thm  Panslavimi  will  develop  into  Panslavo-Czarism, 

But  if  we  send  the  Czar  who  unfurled  the  Panslavonic  banner  back 
as  a  loser,  then  the  wings  of  his  Ghengis-Khanic  flight  will  be  clipped, 
the  charm  broken,  and  the  Panslavic  aspirations  will  lose  their  force* 
The  Slavonians  will  perceive  that  It  is  not  safe  to  carve  for  themselves 
an  idol,  in  order  to  adore  him  as  the  god  of  liberty.  The  prop  will 
be  found  broken,  and  the  support  will  fall  asunder  like  loosened 
sheaves.  The  different  Slavonic  nations  will  not  seek  salvation  in  the 
worshipping  of  the  Czarism  that  leads  to  Russification,  and  therewitl 
to  the  fetters  of  slavery,  to  dniuken  misery,  and  dreams  of  bmtalityjl 
but,  in  the  conservation  of  their  individual  nationality,  in  the  elevation 
and  maintenance  of  the  vestal-fire  of  their  self-esteem,  they  mil  findJ 
the  road  that  leads  to  freedom.  And  we  Hungarians  will  welcome! 
them  heartily  on  this  road,  accompany  them  with  warm  sympathy, 
as  we  accompanied  them  in  past  times,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  aid 
every  pulsation  of  the  vital  power  of  yon  miracidous  Slavonic  *'  Uviug 
statue^'*  whose  national  consciousness  has  never  been  broken,  either  by 
seduction  or  by  the  storm  of  long  sufferings. 

Really,  if  there  be  any  situation  that  is  clear,  the  present  one  is. 

The  Turk  has  undei-stood  the  signs  of  the  time.  He  gave  a  consti- 
tution to  the  communities  of  his  empire,  without  distinction  of  race 
tongue,  or  creed,  on  the  basis  of  equality  before  the  law.  His  enlight* 
ened  statesmen  provided  that  all  the  excrescences  of  exclusivenesa 
which  had  been  successively  added  to  the  morally  pure  civilization  of 
Mohammedanism,  should  be  buried  in  the  gi-avc  of  the  past.  The  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  threw  his  army  into  the  midst  of  this  peaceable 
undertaking,  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  realizing  this  liberty.  He  was 
afraid  that  when  even  the  half-moon  should  reflect  the  glare  of  the 
sun  of  liberty,  this  glare  might  penetmte  into  the  darlmess  of  Jua 
servile  empire,  as  the  beams  of  the  Hungarian  peasant-omancipatioQ 
had  penetrated  the  night  of  Russian  slavery. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  must  reckon  with  itself  as  to 
wliat  can  be  claimed  legally  and  fairly  from  the  Turkish  Government  in 
the  interests  of  its  Christian  subjects,  without  undermining  thereby  th© 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Let  them  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing with  each  other.  It  will  not  be  so  difficult,  since  the  Porte 
has  intelligence  and  good-will  as  well.  They  should  conclude  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  the  basis  of  this  understanding,  for  the  repulse 
of  the  Russian  attack  which  threatens  our  fatherland  and  the  Austrian 
monarchy  very  dangerously.  With  this  alliance  consiunmated,  let 
Austria-Hungary  say  to  Russiai  **Well,  the  Turks  have  administered 
justice  to  their  subjecta,  and  thou  wonldst  still  continue  the  war. 
This  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  thou  strivest  to  extend 
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thy  power.     This  we  cannot  permit  in  the  interests  of  our  monarchy, 
aod  we  are  firmly  resolved  not  to  allow  it.     Then  let  the  bloodshed 

And  it  would  cease*  The  Russian  would  not  expose  himself  to 
the  cliance,  that  whilst  the  Turkish  Kon  stood  in  front  of  him,  the 
Aufttro-Hungarian  militaiy  force  should  take  up  a  position  behind  his 
back  and  cut  oflF  liis  retreat.  The  fatherland  and  the  monarchy  would 
be  saved  without  striking  a  single  blow,  or  at  a  proportionately  small 
aacrifice  ;  which  sacrifice  might  be  reduced  to  the  concentration  of 
a  conspicuous  army-corps.  This  demonstration  should  of  course  bo 
made  on  the  Danube  and  in  Transylvania*  but  not  in  Dalmatia,  nor  on 
the  Croatian  mihtary  frontier,  which  would  be  very  ridiculous  if  it  were 
not  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious.  And  with  the  safety  of  the 
fatherland  and  of  the  monarchy  the  demands  of  humanity  would 
be  considered  also,  for  it  is  indeed  very  shocking  that  there  should 
be  a  war  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  which^  in  its  horrors,  exceeds 
the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Chiistians  would  also  be  vouchsafed,  without 
crippling  the  iritegrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  or 
the  dignity  of  the  State,  These  results,  which  can  be  attained  thus, 
but  only  thus,  would  secure  the  weight,  the  authority,  the  splendour, 
and  the  fame  of  our  monarchy  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  have  only  tried  to  show  the  political  bearings,  not  to  lay  down 
precise  schemes  of  action.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  loomiog  danger 
can  only  be  averted  from  our  country  and  from  the  monarchy  by  a 
policy  having  the  above-named  tendency. 

And  it  is  certain  that,  with  such  a  tendency,  the  Government  could 
Becnrely  coimt  on  the  self-sacrificing  readiness  of  the  entire  Hungarian 
people  without  exception  of  party. 

And  why  does  not  the  Government  attempt  it  1  Such  a  chance  is 
very  rare.  AVhy  not  use  it '?  These  circumstances  open  up  to  Count 
Julius  Andrassy  the  opportunity  of  covering  himself  with  great  and 
lasting  glory.  He  can  become  the  saviour  of  his  fatherland,  of  the 
monai-chy,  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  if  he  will  understand  the  work 
of  the  hour.  He  will  be  their  gravedigger  if  he  does  not  do  it,  or 
if  he  dares  not  do  it. 

AMiat  hinders  him  from  daring  it  f 

1  hear  Prussia  mentioned.  Yes,  ten  years  ago  the  nation  was 
frightened  into  the  Delegations  by  the  Kussian  hobgoblin,  and  now 
Bbe  is  hke  to  be  driven  into  the  arras  of  Russia  by  the  terror  of 
Prufisia. 

I  will  not  deny  the  Russian  inclinations  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet.  The 
petBonal  leanings  of  the  Emperor  William  have  a  share  in  this,  pos- 
Bessing  undoubtedly  gieat  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  Berlin  policy* 
And  the  false  position  of  Germany  has  also  a  share  therein,  into  which 
fal^t'    TXK^itioo  she  has  been  thi*o\VTi  by  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and 
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Lorraine,  which  seems  even  to  push  into  the  background  a  considera- 
tion which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  Germany,  at  present 
the  first  Power  of  Europe.  This  consideration  is  that  every  increase 
of  the  Russian  power  must  necessarily  compromise  the  primatial 
position  of  the  German  Empire  in  Europe  :  and  that  in  the  last  analysis 
— against  which  personal  inclinations  stmggle  in  vain — it  may  lead 
to  a  collision  between  the  German  and  Slavonian  races,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  witnessed  by  the  world.  Rome  and  Carthage 
cannot  exist  side  by  side  for  long. 

But  however  strong  the  present  inclinations  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet 
may  be,  they  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  compel  Prussia  to  take  Russia 
for  her  patron,  and  become  the  client  of  the  latter.  And,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  German  Imperial  policy  has  to  reckon  with  the  other 
German  princes  and  with  the  German  nation ;  and  among  the  former, 
as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter,  there  are  those  who  recollect 
Russian  patronage  and  the  significance  of  chentsliip  for  Germany 
under  Russian  rule.  And  those  who  recollect  this  would  soon  warn 
the  Berlin  Cabinet  that  German  blood  belongs  to  Germany,  and  not  to 
the  Russians. 

The  knowledge  of  the  logic  of  history,  which  I  have  acquired  by 
long  study  and  painstaking  (and  the  cares  that  whitened  my  hair 
have  their  own  tale  to  tell),  and^  at  last,  experience,  have  taught  me 
that  the  German  Emperor  might  give  advice  in  the  shape  of  Russian 
inspirations,  but  that,  whatever  be  the  policy  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet 
in  the  Eastern  question,  it  is  certain,  that,  to  favour  Russia,  the 
German  Empire  will  never  declare  war  against  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, 

I  take  all  that  they  say  about  Prussian  threats  for  mere  claptrap, 
orij^nating  from  yonder  camarilla^  that  strives — and  alas  1  strives  with 
great  effect — that  the  Vienna  Cabinet  shovfd  do  the  same  things  in  aid  tyj 
the  aggressive  Russian  policy  against  Turkey  that  it  did  against  Poland 
when  Russia  undertook  to  annifdlate  the  independence  of  thai  unhappy 
country^  and  for  the  same  end — ^i^i^*,  that  she  should  become  a  sharer  in 
the  robbery,  iDstead  of  allying  herself  with  Turkey^  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  with  the  Poles,  to  frustrate  the  robbery. 

This  is  the  danger  which  I  see,  like  a  death-prophesying  bird,  witl 
outstretched  wings,  fluttering  over  my  country;  and  my  patriotismi 
stimulates  me  to  call  to  miad  other  tljings  in  connection  with  certain 
premonitory  reflections  on  the  ristag  manifestations  of  public  opinion* 


I  repeat,  that  the  important  point  for  the  Hungarian  nation  in  tliis 
question  is  this :  that  by  the  war  which  rages  in  our  neighbourhood 
tfie  \*ital  interests  of  our  fatherland  aa  well  as  those  of  Austria  are 
jeopardized* 
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I  pface  wiii^  <Hi  the  fret  tlyil  mi  preeent  &^  Titil  mtercels  of 
■iCsm  are  hk  Imnmarr  ^nih  osr  Titil  mtefoeta. 
Ify  ^Hews  on  ike  solj^oi  of  1i»  Mfiniectiaii  between  Awtm  and 


known.  Th^m  inleveete  mm  m  snoli  oppoBHifBi  widi 
to  veapftxal  StateJife  and  mutonl  Slate^economv,  tliat  it 
igpoMibfe  «¥eci  to  £uicr  anr  fonn  of  ooonec^n  Iknt  would 
h^  ertiifiirtiity  to  bodi  eoontiseflL  It  iaforflttsdmtlT«n»inin  esale — 
n  Gring'  pfotMt  m^inst  Has  coimcctioQ. 

I  do  Bot^  tfierefoiie;  oooader  it  to  be  m j  dntr  i<»  feci  sad  forebodinga 
for  tfaa  ip6«^  mterartta  of  Anatria  wben  its  danger  does  noi  at  the 
timt  thiealen  the  intemto  of  our  fetherland.    But  when  the 
'  of  the  one  waDka  aim  in  arm  with  that  of  the  other,  I  pot 
thercs^oot  in  Ofdcr  that  Aii^Jtria  shonld  feel  the  danger 
with  Hxmgafy, 

We  atandin  the  fiioe  of  a  war  tlmt  ihreaiens  onr  coimtTy  and  Austria 
wi&  mortal  dangeis  if  we  do  not  aid  the  Tarks  in  impeding  the 
eztenncMi  of  Rajasian  power.  This  war  has  foimd  Anstria  in  a  State* 
owwctimn  with  Himgaty.  I  do  not  think  that  Roesia  wonM  Heten 
to  na  if  we  dionld  teQ  her  she  dionld  delaj  the  war  tfll  thia  con* 
iiaotion  be  dnaolred.  She  would  gnre!;^  not  delay.  Tlien  things 
ataiid  thtB:  that  the  same  King  of  Hungary  wbotn  onr  nation  aakB 
to  fiuatialo  die  BaaBian  aggreagive  poHcj  is  ako  Emperor  of  Anstria. 
Thii  Anstrian  Emperor  stands  very  often  in  opposition  to  the  King 
of  Himg&ry,  This  time  he  ia  not  so.  And  I  think  that  the  wishes 
of  our  nation  ^m  only  gain  in  weight  when  she  asks  her  Sove- 
to  ftilfil  his  dnty  as  saviour  of  the  country,  by  acting  as  he 
;  to  do  as  King  of  Hnngaty ;  also,  in  the  meantime,  pointing  out 
that  this  is  \m  interest  as  Emperor  of  Austria  as  weO.  It  is  for  this 
iMaon — namely,  that  I  like  to  appeal  alao  to  Austrian  vital  interests — 
tiiat  I  repeat  emphatically  that  the  vital  interests  of  Hungary  and  of 
Arastria  are  identical. 

This  view  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  political  significance  and 
&r-readiing  importance  of  the  Eastern  question  as  it  stands  with 
reference  to  ns« 

If  the  Tnrldsh  Empire  were  to  be  under  no  pressure  from  the  power 
that  threatens  the  liberty  of  Europe^. — a  Colossus  in  creased  to  formid- 
able proportzons  by  the  dismemberment  of  Poland — then  the  Eastern 
qaettion  would  be  nothing  else  than  a  home  question  between  the 
Turks  and  the  other  peoples  of  different  races  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
And  if  this  question  stood  thus,  neither  the  integrity  nor  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  nor  the  reforms  conceded  or 
denied  to  the  nations  of  tlmt  empire,  would  affect  in  the  least,  not 
the  more  distant  countries  of  Europe,  but  not  even  us  or  Austria^ 
who  are  her  neighbours,  except  from  a  humanitarian,  sympathetica!  or 
ail  '      '     '     '       uit  of  view, 

cd  to  appreciate  justly  the  fundamental  jEleatures  of 
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the  Turkish  character.  We  are  aware,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  possess 
in  the  Ottoman  nation  such  reUable  friends  as  we  could  not  find 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  because  our  interests  are  so  identic€d 
that  there  is  not  only  no  opposition,  but  not  even  a  difference  between 
us.  We  recollect  gratefully  the  generosity  shown  to  us  by  the  Turks 
in  the  days  of  our  sorrow;  and  it  is  honourable  on  our  part  to 
remember  this  warmly  just  now  in  the  days  of  their  sorrow.  And  so 
it  is  certain  that  we  Hungarians  should  follow  all  regenerational 
endeavours  of  the  Turks  with  heartfelt  sympathy  and  blessing. 
Wo  should  feel  gratified  if  they  succeed  in  removing  the  obstacle? 
in  their  way  to  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  consequence  of 
Russian  pressure  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  identical  with  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  there  would  not  be  a 
single  Hungarian  who  would  not  consider  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Turkey,  and  the  upholding  of  its  sovereignty,  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non 
of  the  maintenance  of  our  own  integrity  and  independence.  No  one 
would  think  of  shedding  his  blood  nor  offering  aid  to  the  Turks  if  it 
were  not  for  the  threatening  attitude  of  Russia ;  butfor  that  we  should 
not  look  with  anxiety  on  the  aspirations  of  the  Slavonic  nations. 

Though  all  the  pro\'inces  of  Turkey  should  gain  such  an  '*  auto- 
nomy" (t)  as  that  which  is  prepared  for  the  Bulgarians  by  Prince 
Qierkaski  after  the  Russian  pattern  and  in  the  Russian  language,  still 
tlio  Kastoni  question  would  not  be  solved*  but  would  then  be  revived 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  that  of  Hungary  and  Austria, 
in  such  tremendous  proportions  as  it  has  not  yet  reached. 

Yea>  beoauae  the  Eastern  question,  I  repeat  again,  is  a  question  of 
RuHMian  power ;  dearly,  distinctly,  a  question  of  Russian  aggrandise* 

And  it  will  remain  so  until  Europe,  after  a  tardy  repentance,  shall  at 
last  determine  the  restoratiott  of  Poland,  and  thus  avert  the  curse 
tnmx  herself  wluoh  slio  has  incurred  by  the  crime  of  that  partition. 

Only  by  the  re«itoration  of  Poland  can  Russia  be  pushed  back  upon 
her  aixoient  boundaries,  where  she  could  in  her  still  vast  empire  let 
her  subjects  become  free  men,  and  thus  occupy  a  still  glorious  and 
pnuuinent  place  at  the  round  table  of  civilized  nations,  but  a  place 
whence  she  could  no  more  threaten  us  and  Austria  and  Europe  with 
her  PansIa^^>«Caari6tical  and  iiniversal-monarchical  ambiticHis.  Only 
when  it  shall  be  made  sure  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  that  she  can 
never  mort^  suffocate  Turkey— only  then  will  the  Eastern  question 
step  down  to  an  internal  and.  if  you  like  it^  to  a  humanitarian  level 
and  be  acJved  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  dangerous  to  Europe. 

But  Si>  long  as  thb  does  not  happ^*  the  Eastern  quetstion  wiB 
always  remain  a  Rossdan  question  of  power.  If  the  Turkish  Emigre 
should  l>e  distnembenHl  in  coi^equence  of  Russian  pn^ssure.  or  even 
if  it  should  be  crippled*  I  repeat  that  eve^  inch  lost  by  the  Turks 
would  oi4y  incriMHK  Russum  pow^r.     The  diminution  of  Toikidii 
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Bovereig'Q  independence  would  increase  Russian  influence,  which 
would  act  as  a  dissolving  poison  on  us  and  on  Austria;  and  the 
unavoidable  conseuT'^nce  would  be  that  the  nations  which  had  been 
eevered  from  the  Turkiflh  ru)e  would  not  become  free,  but  RusBian 
serffl — fonning  the  tail  of  that  boa  constrictor  which  preesee  us  closely, 
the  arms  of  that  polypus  which  flings  to  our  flesh. 

These  are  the  considerations  -^^ch  induce  the  Hungarians  to  adopt 
the  view  that  their  very  existence  is  endangered  by  the  war  in  their 
neighbourhood* 

And  these  considerations  are  so  momentous  that,  if  we  Iluugariaiifl 
should  continue  to  look  on  in  cowardly  inactivity  at  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Turldyh  Empire,  or,  wliich  is  identical,  at  the 
aggrandisement  of  Russian  power, — ^if  we  should  look  on  in  cowardly 
inactivity  while  the  boa  constrictor  gathei-s  material  to  fonn  a  new 
taU  from  the  southern  Slavonians,  while  the  polypus  makes  out 
of  them  new  trunks, — it  would  be  such  suicidal  insanity  that  I  can- 
not find  a  word  to  designate  it.  We  should  be  worse  than  the 
worms  creeping  upon  the  ground  if  we  did  not  protect  ourselves 
against  ih 

Tliese  are  sad  times.  After  so  much  blood  has  been  spilt  that  the 
nations  might  become  independent,  we  are  still  in  tlie  position  that 
the  fancy  and  the  will  of  two  or  three  puiple-clad  mortals  are  decisive, 
and  not  the  will  of  the  people.  But  the  Hungarian  people  will  Hve — 
they  will  not  go  so  far  in  their  resignation  as  to  commit  suieide  for  the 
sake  of  any  mortal  man  whatever.  We  must  raise  a  dilr  ivjaimt  the 
exiensiofi  of  liusstaji  power.  And  to  do  that,  we  must  consei^ve  and  up- 
hold  the  nnily  and  the  independence  of  the  Tnrkuh  Empire;  for  at  present 
that  18  the  practical  way  to  construct  a  dike.  Tliis  view  is  firmly 
upheld  by  the  Hungarian  nation,  whatever  form  of  expression  they  may 
use  to  state  their  \\'ill ;  and  in  this  respect  all  the  Hungarians  are  of 
the  same  opinion  Adthout  difference  of  party.  They  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  they  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  vital  inUrent  of  our  father- 
lantL  And  Jmthj  tlid^efare  Uungarij  feels  indinnation^  and  disavows — the 
whoh  Hungarian  nation  doe^  it^that  immoral  (tnd  impolitie  idtOy  that 
the  Auntro-Uun^arian  monairhi/  uliould  become  an  aocomplice  in  ilie  occu- 
pation  of  any  2^^^^  ^f  Turknj  for  the  sake  of  the  encmt/  of  0ur  country  b  mtal 
iJiiercMi^ 

Governments  should  never  be  hi  opposition  to  the  popular  wishes 
when  Governments  wear  the  constitutional  toga.  It  is  the  woi"se 
policy  if  they  are.  On  the  present  occasion  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
show  themselves  so  unmistakably  plain,  that  it  would  be  a  danger- 
ously daring  feat  if  the  Government  should  try  to  elude  them  by  some 
Parliaraentaiy  trick.  It  is  a  question  of  existence.  The  nation  knows 
this  well*  And  ours  is  a  loyal  nation.  Therefore,  I  say  to  those  in 
authority.  Comply  with  her  washes.  Don't  force  her  to  take  in  her  own 
hands  the  insurauce  of  her  life.     She  will  do  it  if  she  is  forced  to  it, 
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because  she  will  not  die.  The  Hungrarian  nation  will  not  be  a  woim 
to  be  trampled  upon  bv  the  heel  of  the  trampler.  She  will  not  snffer 
that  the  bowing  diplomatists  of  Czars  and  Csesais  should  oonTert 
HmagaTy  into  a  powder  barrel  to  be  exploded  by  Russian  intiigaes 
wiih  a  Panslavonie  match. 

They  told  thee,  Hungary !  *'  Be  reconciled  with  Austria  that  thou 
may  est  be  safe  from  the  Kussian."  Thon  hast  been  reconciled :  let 
ns  eee  the  conciliator,  where  is  he  ? 

Almiirhty  Father  !  if  the  Hungarians  wiere  but  independent  I 
Pe  proftmdis  ad  te,  Domine.  clamavi. 

I  know  that  what  I  have  been  saying  is  nothing  new.  But  still  I 
thought  it  right  to  speak  my  mind,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Hungaiy 
has  made  a  veiy  staitUng  declaration. 

^^llen  it  was  resolved  in  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  upheld  even  by  armed 
force,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary  gave  the  following  answer: — 
••  TfiiU  it  if  not  nihtoahh  ti*  $hed  Hunihinan  Nood/or  the  intentU  of  any  other 
iViTrT.  lUtA  thai  the  iiorvmment  tciil  urr^r  oirt  its  coMent  thai  the  heroic 
tiicririce  oj' the  Ilunoiirian  nation  shouU  l^'  fnaJ^/or  othertr 

So  the  Hungarian  l\ime  Minister  still  considers  the  upholding  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  agsiinst  the  Pauslavonic  standard-bearer,  the 
liussisui  iViir,  AS  Iving  for  the  interests  of  -  others." 

Every  inhalutaut  of  Hung:irj\  who  wishes  the  conservation  of  onr 
country,  and  those,  also,  who  sjHVulare  on  her  overthrow,  know  that 
our  eeim^rr/V  f\n^/fii»Y  ii  iir  stair.  The  Prime  Minister  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  in?ui  in  lluugjiry  who  does  not  see  this* 

l^ut  siuoo  the  crippling  of  tlie  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
ideiitii*nl  with  the  aggnuuHsenieut  of  Ku^an  power,  nobody  in  the 
\vi»iild  huH  the  right  to  sjiy  that  Hungarians  are  sacrificing  Hungarian 
Mood  for  the  sake  of  others,  when  they  v^ffer  to  shed  it  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Prime  Minister 
ought  to  know  that  this  willingness  is  a  ilower  that  has  grown  in  the 
Hoil  of  Kolf-prt*servation,  and  opeuo^l  its  cup  under  the  shining  of  the 
purest  patviotie  suubeams. 

The  Hungarian  Prin\e  Minister  lias  si>ekon  a  startling  word.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  standpoint  of  the  doveniment,  I  declare  moet  empha- 
tieally  that  the  inter\^«its  of  Huiig.^ry  arv  in  dar.irtrv  iis  hands. 

Whoever,  in  ihis  er^:r,  eonsiders  the  upbolvliug  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
to  bo  a  fon^igu  eause,  tcH:  fi.  r  n::<.'  .:  isVu*  v  ric  ^jr<7i*:.n  c/  :.W  Rus*iam 
}\>u\r:  rcr  he  i<  ?;^»f  /;r  rV -4  r.W  :.*:.•:*:*.:  i'r\curr::<v:  ?-.:.i  :W  R'^*si.7Hf  la 
the  r{ir\if\  \\\*Ci', 

But  1  should  like  to  believe  that  this  iuc>st  uuhicky  exprv:-^:oa  was 
only  ail  uiwv^v.siderxHl  pistol-shot,  wlicli  wcnt  farther  than  i:  was  in- 
teudevi.  Ivlo  lu^t  SiUthat  the  iluucArLiii  Gcverj.:ue:i:  hAsdt  lib^-ratcly 
shrv^w::  i:stl:'  i::to  t::e  ar.us  e:  rh.sv  whv^  are  ttndvub:«Kily  sdrring 
dangerous  quct^tions  i:;  ;ae  regiv.  ns  ci  diploinauc  cirvles*.    1  oah  doubv 
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I  CHD  for©8eej  but  I  cannot  assert^  for  I  don't  know  it.  But  alas  I  I 
know,  Hiat  neither  in  the  declarations  of  the  Hungarian  Government, 
nor  in  tlie  actions  of  the  leader  of  the  foreign  policy,  can  a  Hungarian 
patriot  find  comfort. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  call  to  mind  now,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  coontry  are  assembled  again,  that  the  nation,  without  diflference  of 
parties,  expects  that  they  will  rise  above  party  spirit  and  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  the  nation's  wilh 

The  most  weighty  declaration  of  the  Hungarian  Prime  ilinister  has 
been  that  in  which  (I  quote  it  word  by  word)  he  assured  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  there  la  not  a  single  person  among  the  Uaders  who 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  t/ie  aim  of  our  foreiffti  policy  that  tlu  power  and  sov^ 
rtignty  oj  Turkey  should  be  changed, 

Tim  declaration  has  been  greatly  applauded^  because  (as  I  know 
positively)  on  both  sides  of  the  House  many  persons  who  were  present, 
at  the  first  hearing  interpreted  the  speeclx,  full  of  diplomatically-clever 
phraseology,  as  assuring  them  that  the  directors  of  the  foreign  pohcy 
of  the  monarchy  would  hold  it  to  be  their  task  to  see  that  the  power 
and  sovereignty  of  Turkey  should  remain  unchanged* 

Alaa !  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  did  not  only  not  say  this,  not 
only  did  he  not  want  to  say  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  some  days 
later  two  of  the  representatives  ascribed  this  sense  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Piime  Minister,  the  latter  contradicted  that  explanation  of  his 
words, 

**  Quesivi  lucem,  ingemui  que  repei-ta/' 

The  far-famed  ministerial  declaration  comes  to  nothing  else  but 
thiB :  **  The  house  of  our  neighbour  is  so  situated  with  reference  to  our 
huu8e,  that  if  his  catches  fire  ours  ^vill  catch  fire  too.  The  house 
of  our  neighbour  has  been  attacked  by  robbere  and  incendiaries 
with  torches.  Our  household  takes  fright  for  our  dwelling,  and  the 
responsible  watcher  of  the  Hungarian  household  says,  *  Don't  be 
anxious ;  I  give  you  the  assurance  that  amongst  us,  your  watchmen, 
there  is  none  who  would  hold  that  it  is  his  task  to  burn  down  our 
neighbour's  house !'" 

The  other  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  been,  that  "//*« 
Government  has  not  given  to  any  one,  in  any  sense  whatever^  a  promise 
\chat  it  will  do  ;  nor  have  they  assumed  any  obligation,  Imt  they  possess  their 
fuU  freedom  of  self-decision^ 

From  this  declaration  we  learn  two  things,  but  neither  of  them  is 
comforting.  We  leam  that  the  Government  does  not  know  yet  what 
it  will  do*  It  has  no  fixed  aim,  ItB  policy  has  no  certain  tendency- 
It  sails  about  without  a  compass.  It  expects  good  luck  wherever  the 
wind  shall  blow.     If  this  be  policy,  it  is  a  very  impro^adent  one. 

The  hour  brings  its  own  counsel  *'  (Kommt  Zeit^  kommt  Rath).  This 
IS  the  summary.  Such  determination  according  to  the  occasion  may 
be  a  very  good  thing  in  itseU',  it  is  well  to  know  how  we  shall  reach 
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the  aim  we  have  in  view ;  bnt  I  don^t  tfaink,  in  Hie 

national  imbrogfio  of  afiisdiiB,  which  endangers  the  Tital 

the  conntiy,  that  to  relegate  the  tendency  of  policy  (not  Hie  JbK, 

the  tchat!)  to  the  chance  of  fntore  decision,  can  be  adrioabie  or < 

penniBedble. 

And  I  am  very  fearful  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  told  the 
I  see  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affidis,  by  the  cuuaopt  cf 
leaders  of  both  parties^  has  constmcted  for  himself  a  Bcheme ' 
he  can  indeed  place  many  things,  bnt  what  are  these  things  T  Hb 
he  leaves  to  the  futnre.  **  KonurU  Zeit,  hcmunt  RatkT  The  i 
tion  of  the  plan  is  the  following :  ^  Let  the  Russians  do 
they  Kke.  Oar  pomtion  towards  them  is  a  fiioidly 
XfvtraUty^  and  friendly :  a  steel  hoop,  made  of  wood! 
adjeeto.  Bat, alas!  still  trne.  Friifiuf/y  towards Boseaa;  ioiftb towank 
Tmkey ;  bat  no  neutrality.  When  a  coontiy  is  affected  in  her  vitsl 
interests  by  a  war,  as  oar  coantiy  is  now,  neatrality  is  an  abeohite 
impossibility.  Inaction  is  no  nentrality.  That  this  Utherto  obserred 
inaction  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Bassians  is  a  &ct  crying  to 
heaven  and  earth.  Bat  I  will  now  continae  the  scheme.  ^  If  tiie 
Tmks  shall  be  victorioas,  eveTything  will  remain  as  it  has  been;  and 
we  shall  mediate  daring  the  final  negotiations,  in  order  that  the  Tnik 
may  not  press  too  hardly  on  the  Bassians.  with  wiiom  we  diall  ke^  on 
*firiend]y  terms.*  I^  on  the  contraTy,  the  Bassians  advance  victoiionsly, 

•  we  shall  take  ap  a  position '  in  behalf  of  the  conqaered  Toiks ;  we 
^laH  strive  to  moderate  the  Basedan  exactions  at  the  final  negoti- 
ations: bat  in  any  case,  if  the  Bassians  rob,  we  will  rob  too,  tf  poffS'U 
dami  10  Salomca  !    And  then  we  will  say  to  Hangary  and  to  Aostria, 

•  ir«n.  trf  hare  ^eevred  the  interest*  of  the  monarehv  in  the  faee  of  tke 
iwnafi  ejienfion-poliey.  The  Bassians  have  annexed,  bat  we  have 
annexed  also :  the  eqailibriom  which  was  apset  by  robbeiy  has  been 
resi^'red  by  robbery." 

Sach  is  the  -scheme"  of  the  policy  of  ^freedom  of  Belf-ieeision,^  of 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  boasting.  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  if  the 
jiatric'tiEm  c-f  the  national  representatives  shoald  give  sach  a  guarantee 
for  ihxr  fclSlment  of  the  people*s  wishes  as  may  refate  my  sospidon — I 
Lad  irear^y  written  my  ••  certainty S* 

^  TLe  frrcond  thing  we  learn  from  the  qaoted  dedaiation  is  this, 
^^*  -'^  Gcvermnciit  ha*  no  aWi/,  I  think  that  ander  sach  circam- 
•'^*^-'^*-  ^^^  are  two  things  which  are  the  chief  daties  of  a  Govem- 
iseit-  TLir  one  is  that  it  shall  see  its  way  clearly  with  reference  to 
tbr  tei£t-cy  of  its  policy,— of  this  I  have  Vpokenalready ;  the  other 
»  tlai,  i^  :  rirr  to  secure  this  policy,  it  shoald  think  of  getting  allies. 
It  25  a  :.Hd  c-iK-  that  the  Government  ha^:  no  allies.  I  coald  even  call 
tii*  aia:  -erfec:  cf  duty,  becanse  thev  coald  have  had  allies  if  they 
bai  bad  a  grT-d  poKcy. 

Bn  n  25  srdZ  TT crpo  that  the  fwtr^inuncUeJ  attitude,  of  which  the  Prime 
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Minister  has  boasted,  favours  the  Russiam,  Since  the  begiDning  of  the 
complicationB  we  have  heard  of  nothing  so  emphatically  as  the  con- 
federacy of  the  three  Emperors,  which  was  formerly  styled  "a  friendly 
understanding/*  One  of  those  three  confederates  is  the  Czar.  My 
dear  fatherland  I  thou  art  indeed  in  great  danger  from  i\mi  untramm^Ui'd 
aitUude  which  operates  in  friendly  relations  with  Russia*  Hitherto  it 
has  acted  in  that  way.  I  could  cite  many  testimonies ;  I  will  quote 
only  a  single  one. 

The  Government  says  it  has  no  obhgationB.  What  1  Has  it  not 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  let  Roumania  be  occupied  by  Riissia 
M^ho  unfurled  the  banners  of  '*The  Slavonic  Cause/*  and  so  to  convert 
this  province  into  a  place  for  her  military  operations,  notwitlistanding 
that  the  neutrahty  of  that  country  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  under  whose  protectorate  it  has  been  placed?  Yes,  they 
have  engaged  themselves,  and  by  a  formal  bargain,  because  they  have 
expressly  stipulated,  as  a  reward^  that  the  Czar  shall  not  force  Servia 
into  war. 

This  fatal  obligation  is  the  source  of  all  the  evila  which  have  hap- 
pened hitherto  and  which  will  happen  hereafter,  and  of  all  the  dangers 
that  threaten  our  country. 

But  the  thing  does  not  end  here.  The  world  is  filled  with  anxiety 
lest  even  this  stipulation  should  be  omitted,  and  lest  the  Viennese 
Cabinet  should  not  try  to  prevent  the  Czar  from  taking  Servia  into 
action.  Lo  1  because  the  Turkish  lion  has  struck  the  Czar  over  the 
fingers,  the  great  Czar  is  iu  want  of  the  perjury  of  little  Servia,  to 
whom  Turkey  the  other  day  granted  forgiveness.  Thus  the  untram- 
milled  attitude  leans  agairi  toward'^  Rmsia, 

The  representatives  of  Hungary  will,  no  doubt,  ^vithout  party  dif- 
ference, feel  the  danger  that  menaces  them  through  this  new  aggra- 
vation of  circumstances. 

I  must  now  advert  to  a  third  governmental  declaration,  and  I  find 
it  very  weighty. 

When  an  interpellation  was  directed  to  the  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  its  policy,  instead  of  confessing  its  leanings,  it  avoided  the 
question  by  declaring  t/tat  the  ini^€$ts  of  the  Amtro- Hungarian  monarchy 
have  led  and  will  lead  their  policy^  and  thai  the  interests  of  the  monarchic 
under  every  circtimitance  mil  be  considered. 

The  Government,  in  fact,  always  serves  up  the  same  dish,  nobody 
knowing  whether  it  is  fish  or  flesh,  not  even  the  butler  who  serves  it. 
This  is  the  question,  in  what  direction  {not  by  what  meamt^  but  in  what 
direction)  the  Minister  seeks  his  policy  ?  and  whether  he  seeks  it  in  a 
direction  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  T 

If  they  should  again  serve  a  dish,  which  is  neither  **  fish  nor  flesh," 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  if  the  House  should  be  contented 
with  this  assurance  (as  we  heard  out  of  doors),  that  "M^  Government 
keep   before   their   eyes   the    wish  of  the   nation  tJiat   the  interests  of  the 
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wi&ftarchy — in  opposition  to  the  Russian  policy  of  eat^nsion — should  be 
itccured^^*  the  ambiguity  of  the  situation  would  not  be  at  all  changed,  and 
the  door  would  still  be  left  open ;  eo  that  if  events  took  another  turn, 
the  water  would  be  turned  to  grind  the  mill  for  those  **  influences  that 
wish  to  get  a  share,"  and  our  nation  would  some  morning  awake  to 
find  that,  under  the  jyreUnce  of  securing  tfie  interests  of  the  jnonarchy^ 
things  had  happened  which  the  nation  abhors  as  it  does  damnation, 

I  do  not  speak  so  because  I  have  forebodings;  it  is  not  my  object 
to  enter  into  questions  of  principles.  I  don't  want  to  quote  the  sad 
pages  of  our  own  history,  nor  the  examples  of  Polignac  or  MacMahon^ 
to  show  that  it  has  always  been  so ;  and  that  there  has  never  been 
any  impiety  without  the  reigning  power  invoking  interests  of  State 
when  committing  it.  But  as  we  stand  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
Russian  extension,  I  pray  my  countrymen  to  look  for  that  page  of 
history  where  they  will  see  it  written,  how  the  \^^nnese  Cabinet  iinAr- 
stands  the  secxtring  of  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  when  face  to  face  wilh 
Rmskm  aggresslm  policy  !  This  has  such  an  actuaUty  of  interest  that  I 
nearly  shudder  when  I  think  of  it. 

^Vhoever  looks  at  those  pages  must  feel  convinced  that  ttte  ^^nnsse 
Cabinet  never  did  understand  the  seeming  of  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  so 
that  tlie  Russian  exte^ision  should  not  be  permitted;  but  it  so  understood  them 
as  that  whenever  the  Russians  commit  robbery,  Austria  must  rob  as  well, — 
that  when  Rustna  eM€7ids  herself  Austria  ought  to  do  the  same. 

So,  I  repeat  for  the  third  time,  it  understood  them  at  the  division 
of  Poland,  and  so  it  has  understood  them  ever  since,  without  excep- 
tion, when  face  to  face  with  the  Russian  policy  of  extension. 

This  is  an  awful  remembrance. 

And  this  they  call  the  policy  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  I 

And  what  has  history  said  of  that  awful  pohcy  T  I  do  not  speak 
even  of  morals,  of  honesty — which  is  always  the  best  policy  in  tlie 
end,  though  it  was  a  long  time  ago  stnick  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
diplomacy.     I  point  to  facts. 

By  this  policy  the  Russian  power  has  been  swollen  to  giant-like  pro- 
portions, which  now  menace  the  whole  world.  The  consequence  of  this 
poUcy  is  the  war  of  to-day,  and  KuRsia  now  smooths  her  way,  through 
the  Turkish  **  Slavonic  cause,'*  to  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  **  Slavonic 
cause." 

On  the  other  hand,  this  pohcy  of  shaiing  has  not  saved  the  Austrian 
dynasty  from  withexing,    Russia  has  grown  up ;  Austria  has  dwindled. 

And  what  will  be  the  result  if  the  Vienna  Cabinet  should  again 
follow  this  damnable  poUcy  of  expediency  T 

In  the  past  it  has  put  a  razor  in  the  hand  of  Russia ;  now  it  would 
put  this  razor  to  the  throat  of  Hungary,  and  also  of  Austria, 
tr**Duo  cum  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem.'* 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  what  the  Russians  would  rob  from  the 
Turks,  what  their  influence  would  win  on  both  shores  of  the  Lower 
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Danube  and  on  the  Balkan  penmeTiIa,  wonld  form  a  real  increase  of 
their  power,  an  augmentation  of  their  strength ;  and  the  influence  thus 
acquired  would  act  upon  the  SlavonianB  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  upon  those  of  the  Hungarian  Cfrown,  like  the  loadstone  on  iron. 
Those  Slavonians  that  would  be  caught  by  BusBia^  she  would  tako 
with  her. 

On  the  contrary,  what  the  Viennese  Cabinet  wotdd  pilfer,  under 
the  fihadow  of  the  Russian  highwayman,  from  the  Turkish  Empire, 
would  only  weaken  us,  and  become  eventually  our  death ;  because  it 
would  eternally  multiply  and  put  into  further  fermentation  all  the 
already  fermenting  and  dissolving  elements.  The  Slavonians  who 
would  be  caught  by  the  Viennese  Cabinet  would  take  the  latter  with 
them. 

And  what  would  be  the  infallible  final  result  t  The  punishmeut  of 
talio.  If  St,  Petersburg  and  Vienna  should  divide  the  rags  of  the 
torn  Turkish  Empire,  twenty-five  years  would  not  elapse  before  the 
Bussians,  the  Prussians,  and  the  ItaUans  would  divide  Austria  and 
Hungary  among  themselves,  perhaps  leaving  something  of  the  booty 
to  Wallachia,  as  the  reward  of  subserviency  to  Russia.  This  is  as  true 
ae  that  there  is  a  God. 

Well^  I  feel  no  call  to  be  anxious  about  the  dismemberment  of  Austria^ 
if  free  nations  might  step  into  her  place  ;  but  I  do  feel  it  my  duty  to 
he  anxious  about  a  dissolution  by  which  Russian  power  and  Russian 
influence  would  be  increased.  I  feel  it  so  much  my  duty,  that  if  our 
fatherland  were  connected  with  Austria  only  by  the  ties  of  good- 
neighbourly  friendship,  and  if  Austria  were  threatened  by  the  Russians, 
I  would  most  detenninedly  say  to  my  countrymen,  *' Defend  thy 
Austrian  neighbour  to  the  last  drop  of  thy  blood  against  Russia,"  just 
as  I  say  now,  '*  Defend  thy  Turkish  neighbour  to  the  last  drop  of  thy 
blood  against  Russia." 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Austria  must  reckon  mth  the  logic  of 
history.  A  time  may  come — it  must  come^ — when  her  Geiinan  pro^mces 
— will  go  home.  Well,  well,  I  say ;  the  royal  throne  of  the  palace 
at  Bufla  is  a  very  glorious  seat.  It  will  be  good  to  think  about  how, 
after  its  thousand  years'  history,  it  may  not  be  menaced  by  the 
BuBsian  monster — neither  in  the  form  of  a  boa  constrictor,  nor  in 
that  of  an  hundred-armed  polypus.  The  time  is  come  to  think  of  it^ 
now  that  the  Turkish  lion  is  fighting  his  life  or  death  struggle  so 
gloriously.  Let  us  not  lose  the  opportunity.  "  Sero  medicina  paratur." 
*<  Mene  I  Mene !  Tekel  1  Upharsin  V 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Hungarian  Government  has  ^ven  itself  up  to 
the  impulses  of  robbery ;  I  say  only,  that  this  is  not  excluded  from 
the  *' scheme,"  This  vampire  sits  on  its  bed,  on  its  chest,  on  its 
arms.  Shake  oflF  the  vampire,  I  say.  Free  your  artm,  and  step  at  tlie 
head  of  (lie  nation.  It  is  a  glorious  place.  In  such  a  great  crisis  it 
ill  a  very  small  ambition  to  aim,  by  the  cleverly  construed  phrase  of 
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**  taking  notice,"  at  getting  a  vote  of  confidence  from  your  party. 
You  should  act  so  that  the  confidence  of  the  whole  nation  should 
surround  you.  You  can  do  it.  You  should  adopt  the  policy  that  has 
been  pointed  at  by  the  whole  nation.  You  should  not  contradict 
yourselves,  for  you  said  that  your  Jiands  were  free. 

To  the  represeatatives  of  the  nation  I  would  like  to  cry  out  from 
my  remote  solitary  place,  "The  fatherland  is  in  danger, — in  such 
danger  as  it  has  never  been  in  before,  viewing  the  irrevocability  of 
the  consequences.  Then  let  the  fatherland  not  be  made  a  party 
question  among  yourselves,  my  countrymen!  Let  the  genius  of 
reconciliation  hover  over  you  when  you  stand  arm  in  arm  around 
the  altar  of  our  fatherland.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  upset  the  Govern- 
ment, but  I  beg  of  you  to  place  it  in  such  a  situation  that  its  stability 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  nation's  wishes.  The 
action  of  Servia  has  supplied  you  with  an  opportunity  which  answers  even 
diplomatical  considerations.    Don't  let  this  occasion  escape  you." 

The  falfihnent  of  the  nation's  will  is  the  purest  loyalty.  I  say  so — 
I,  who  never  yield.  It  is  true  I  do  not  like  the  Austrian  eagle  in  our 
fatherland.  But  I  wish  not  that  this  eagle  should  be  consumed  in 
flame  by  the  Kussiaa ;  and  I  shudder  at  the  thought  that  Hungary 
may  be  the  funeral  stake. 

I  am  a  very  old  man.  I  long  ago  overstepped  the  line  assigned  by 
Scripture  as  the  limit  to  human  Hfe.  Who  knows  whether  this  be  not 
my  last  word  t  May  it  not  be  the  voice  of  one  who  cries  in  the 
desert  I 

Louis  Kossuth. 


l^m.  liEllBERT  SrENCER  AND  MR.  G.  H.  LEWES 


TEEm  APPUCATIOX  OF  THE  DOCTRIXE  OF  EVOLUTION  TO  THOUGHT. 


Part  I, — ^Mr.  Spencer  on  the  Relation  of  Subject  and  Object. 


AT  the  conclusion  of  an  inquiry,  recently  published,  into  the  conrae 
and  result  of  that  philosophical  movement  which  is  represented 
by  the  names  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I  ventui-ed  to  speak  of 
the  systems  of  philosophy,  which  since  their  time  have  found  favour 
ill  England,  as  anachronistic,  and  to  point  by  way  of  contrast  to  Kant 
and  Hegel,  as  representing  a  real  advance  in  raetaphysical  inquiiy. 
Among  many  of  the  few  persons  who  attended  to  it,  such  language 
naturally  excited  surprise  or  offence.  With  those  who  look  to 
••mental  philosophy '*  for  discoveries  correspondhig  to  those  of  the 
physical  sciences,  the  German  writers  referred  to  have  become  almost 
a  by-word  for  nnprcjfitableness,  while  the  **  empirical  psychology"  of 
our  own  country  has  been  ever  showing  more  of  the  self-confidence, 
and  winning  more  of  the  applause,  which  belong  to  advancing 
conquest.  It  had  seemed  to  me,  in  deed,  that  a  clear  exposition,  such 
HB  I  sought  to  furnish,  of  the  state  of  the  question  in  metaphysics,  as 
Hume  left  it,  would  suffice  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  met  but 
ignored  by  his  EngHsh  followers.  A  fuller  consideration,  however, 
might  have  taught  me  that  each  generation  requires  the  questions  of 
philosophy  to  be  put  to  it  in  its  own  language,  and>  unless  they  are  so 
put,  w^ill  not  be  at  the  pains  to  understand  them.  An  historical  treat- 
ment of  them,  indeed,  is  challenged  alike  by  the  loud  pretension  of 
contemporary  metaphyeic  (whether  so  called  or  not),  and  by  its  com- 
placent disregard  of  the  metaphyeic  of  the  past ;  but,  w^hen  offered, 
though  it  may  be  commended,  it  does  not  persuade.  The  current 
theories  about  soul  and  mind  liave  got  too  far  apaii  from,  if  not  ahead 
of,  the  question  which  Hume  (in  effect)  raised  and  Kant  took  up,  to 
be  brought  back  to  it  by  any  inquiry  into  the  antecedents  which 
r^idered  it  inevitable,  or  by  any  exposition  of  the  logical  obUgations 
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which  it  imposed  on  the  next  generation,  but  which  English  pgycho- 
logy  has  hitherto  failed  to  recognize.  Only  by  a  direct  examination 
of  that  psychology  itself,  as  represented  by  our  ablest  writers,  can  we 
expect  to  produce  the  conviction  that  this  primary  question  of  meta- 
physics still  lies  at  its  threshold,  and  is  finding  nothing  but  a  tauto* 
logical  or  preposterous  answer. 

What  is  that  question  !  It  cannot  really  be  better  stated  than  in 
the  formula  of  the  schools,  "  How  is  knowledge  possible  1"  Let  the 
reader  withhold  for  a  few  moments  the  derision  which  this  statement 
may  possibly  provoke.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  question  upon 
which  metaphysicians  are  sometimes  supposed  to  waste  their  time — 
^'Is  knowledge  possible?'*  We  are  not  inciting  any  one  to  inquire 
whether  he  can  do  that  which  he  constantly  is  doing,  and  must  do 
in  the  very  act  of  ascertaining  whether  he  can  do  it.  Metaphysic  is 
no  such  superfluous  labonn  It  is  no  more  superfluous,  indeed,  than 
is  any  theory  of  a  process  which  mthout  the  theory  we  already  per- 
form. It  is  simply  the  consideration  of  what  is  imphed  in  the  fact  of 
our  knowing  or  coming  to  know  a  world,  or,  conversely,  in  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  world  for  us  to  know.  Why  such  a  consideration  sliould 
occupy  the  mind  of  man  at  all,  is  a  question  which  comes  strangely 
from  a  genemtion  which  has  been  taught  by  Positive  Philosophy  that 
the  only  reason  why  for  anything  is  a  sufficiently  general  and  uniform 
thaL  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  question  which  may  for  the  present  be  post- 
poned. That  the  mind  of  man  is  inevitably  so  occupied,  even  unto 
weariness  and  vexation,  whenever  it  has  won  sufficient  shelter  from 
the  pressure  of  animal  want,  is  what  popularized  materialism,  no  less 
than  histories  of  philosophy,  may  be  taken  to  show.  How,  indeed, 
fihould  it  be  otherwise'?  How  should  that  busy  and  boundless  in- 
tellect., which  is  evermore  accoimting  for  things  in  detail  on  suppo- 
sition of  their  relation  to  each  other,  avoid  giving  an  account  to  itself 
of  the  system  which  renders  it  possible  for  them  thus  to  be  accounted 
for ;  in  other  words,  of  the  process  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  intelligent 
and  they  are  intelligible  ?  But  though  it  must  needs  render  such  an 
account,  there  is  room  for  much  variety  in  the  degree  of  clearness 
with  which  it  understands  what  it  is  about  in  doing  so.  It  is  not 
really  the  case  that  one  age,  or  one  set  of  thinkei-s  and  writers,  ia 
metaphysical,  another  not,  though  one  may  addict  itself  to  methods 
of  inquiry  obscurely  called  **  transcendental,"  another  to  such  as  are 
experimental  and  *'  comparative."  It  requires  little  subtlety  to  read 
metaphysics  between  the  Knes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  The 
difl'erence  Hes  between  the  metaphysic  which  recognizes  itself  as 
such,  and  that  which  does  not ;  between  the  metaphysic  which 
because  it  imderstands  the  disti  active  nature  of  its  problem,  does  not 
seek  the  solution  of  it  from  the  sciences  which  themBclves  form  the  \ 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  that  which,  unaware  of  its  own  office 
though  unable  to  discard  it,  interpolates  itself  into  the  sciences  and 
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then  extracts  from  them,  imcler  the  guise  of  a  ecientific  theory  of 
mexital  phenomena,  what  are  after  all  but  the  first  thoughts  of  meta- 
ph\'sic  clothing  themselveB  in  a  now  set  of  mechanical  or  physio- 
logical metaphors. 

Our  grievance^  then,  against  contemporary  philosophy  is,  that 
v*    r  ns    the    movement  of    speculation,   which  isened   in  Hume's 

'",  had  for  one  who,  like  Kant,  could  read  it  aright  the  effect  of 
putting  the  raetaphysical  problem  in  its  true  and  distinctive  form,  to 
o\vr  eountrjTuen  it  has  never  been  so  put  at  all ;  and  that  thus  we 
have  never  taken  what  is  the  first  step,  though  only  the  first,  to  its 
Bolution.  This  merely  means,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  been  wise 
'  to  drop  metaphysics  betimes  and  occupy  oui-selves  with 
1  .  ' '  'Sy*  I^  psychology  could  avoid  being  a  theory  of  knowledge, 
or  if  a  theory  of  knowledge  were  possible  without  a  theory  of  the 
V  *       '  nown,  the  reply  might  be  eflFective;  but  since  this  cannot  be, 

iy  means  that  it  is  unaware  of  the  aBSumptions  which  it  un- 
critically makes  in  order  to  its  own  justification.  It  is  not  really,  nor 
can  be,  the  case  that  our  psychology  has  cleared  itself  of  metaphysics, 
but  that,  being  metaphysical  still,  it  is  so  with  the  metaphysics  of  a 
pre-Kantian  or  even  of  a  pre-Berkeleian  age.  In  that  region  where 
it  is  truly  independent  of  metaphysical  questions,  and  which  may 
roughly  be  described  as  the  border-land  between  it  and  physiology,  it 
has  doubtless  gained  much  ground  which  can  never  again  be  lost, 
but  this  regiuii,  as  we  hope  to  show,  has  definite  limits.  Beyond 
them  the  alUance  with  physiology,  so  useful  within  them,  becomes 
simply  illusive.  It  has  merely  served  to  give  a  semblance  of  scientific 
authority  to  what  is  in  fact  a  crudely  metaphysical  answer  to  ques- 
tions on  which,  rightly  understood,  physiologj^  has  nothing  to  say,  but 
which  it  is  apt  to  fancy  that  it  is  answering  when  it  is  merely  repeat- 
ing under  an  altered  terminology  the  see-saw  metaphysics  of  Locke — 
of  Locke  in  his  first  mind,  as  represented  by  the  second  book  of  his 
Essay, 

We  have  already  adopted,  as  the  best  preliminary  statement  of  the 
question  which  Hume  bequeathed  to  such  of  his  successors  as  could 
road  him  aright,  the  formula  "How  is  knowledge  possible  1"  This 
r  '  i.  however,  like  every  other  of  the  kind,  derives  its  meaning 

I  iL*  intellectual  process  of  which  it  represents  the  result— a  pro- 

cess preserved  for  us  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  which  the  reader 
t  '  i  gome  simple  and  summaiy  manner  repeat  for  himself  if  the 

I  is  to  be  significant  for  him.     WTien  first  presented  to  him,  it 

will  probably  excite  such  reflections  as  the  following : — "This  seems 
to  be  an  imconth  way  of  asking  how  I  and  other  men  have  come  by 
thc^  knowledge  we  possess.  The  answer  is  that  we  have  been  taught 
most  of  it,  but  that  ultimately,  as  our  best  psychologists  teach,  it 
"  ^  I  the  production  of  feeling  in  us  by  the  external  world  and 
vtion  of  feehng  in  experience,"     To  those  acquainted  only 
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with  the  conveational  **  transcendentaUst  '*  whose  views,  undisturbed 
by  their  own  rules  of  verification,  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Spencer  develop 
with  such  easy  generality  out  of  their  own  conauiouBness — the  lay- 
figure  which  they  set  up  to  knock  down — it  may  seem  strange  to  be 
told  that  no  disciple  of  Kant  or  Hegel^  who  knows  what  he  is  about^ 
would  dispute  the  truth  of  the  above  answer,  but  only  its  sufficiency. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  real  external  world  of  which  through  feeling 
we  have  a  determinate  experience,  and  that  in  this  experience  all  our 
knowledge  of  nature  is  implicit,  is  one  which  no  philosophy  disputes. 
The  idealist  merely  asks  for  a  further  analysis  of  a  fact  which  he  find& 
Bo  far  from  simple.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  tell  him  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  simple  ultimate  fact.  Knowledge  is  quite  other  than  mere 
consciousness,  and,  being  so,  admits  of  and  requires  explanation-  The 
fact  just  stated  is  not  an  explanation  of  it,  but  a  summary  of  what 
requires  explanation.  It  either  merely  amounts  to  the  fact  that  we  know 
because  something  makes  ub  know — which  we  may  leave  to  be  dealt 
vfiih  by  the  logicians  who  are  eo  fond  of  the  story  of  the  opiura  and 
its  vm  dormitiva — ^or  is  only  more  than  this  because  the  ** something'*  is^ 
detenrdned  as  a  "world,"  as  **rear'  and  as  *' external,"  and  as  in 
some  way  reflecting  itself  in  our  experience. 

It  is  the  analysis  of  these  further  determinations  and  of  all  which 
they  imply  that  is  the  proper  task  of  the  metaphysician.  He  is  the 
inheritor  of  Plato's  Dialecric,  and  has  to  give  an  account  of  the 
hypotheses  which  the  sciences  assume.  The  question  before  him  ia 
thus  ooe  relating  to  the  object  of  knowledge — What  are  the  con— 
ditious  implied  in  the  existence  of  such  an  object  t  and  an  answer  to* 
this  question  forms  the  necessary  prolegomenon  to  all  valid  psychology. 
Till  it  has  been  fairly  dealt  with,  an  inquiry  into  the  subjective  pro- 
cess througli  which  the  individual  comes  by  Ids  knowledge  can  have 
only  an  illusive  result,  for  it  will  be  assuming  an  answer  to  a  question 
of  which  the  bearings  have  not  been  considered,  and  will  therefore  be 
at  the  mercy  of  crude  met^iphor  and  analogy  in  its  assumption.  It  is* 
this  question  which  it  is  Kant's  great  merit  to  have  clearly  raised,  and 
which  he  fixed  in  the  formula,  **  How  is  nature  possible  t"  The  pro- 
cess by  which  it  was  forced  upon  him  was  one  winch  it  took  philo- 
sophy some  generations  to  tmverse,  but  which  an  English  reader 
who  will  acquaint  himself  with  a  few  classical  writers  of  his  own 
country  may  readily  apprehend*  The  object  matter  of  all  philosophy,. 
physical  or  metaphysical,  had  been  fixed  by  Lucke  once  for  all  as  in 
some  sort  consciousness.  Whatever  could  be  known  or  spoken  of,  in. 
the  Newtonian  physics  no  less  than  in  his  own  field  of  inquiry,  waa 
for  him  an  "idea,"  or  some  order  or  combination  of  ** ideas."  The 
equivalent  phrase  that  all  '*  knowledge  is  of  phenomena  "  has  become 
an  accepted  commonplace  of  the  modern  enlightenment.  Like  every 
commonplace,  it  is  of  vahie  or  otherwise  accordiugas  to  those  by  whoni 
it  is  used  it  is  or  is  not  more  than  a  phrase.    To  enter  into  its  meaning^ 
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18  tB©  trae  baptism  into  pbiloBoph j%  but  a  polemic  against  *'  outologiets" 

who  are  supposed  to  dispute  it  is  no  proof  that  the  baptiera  has  been 
effectually  undergone.  If  from  the  proposition,  which  all  admit,  that 
knowledge  is  of  appearances,  we  go  on  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
appearances,  we  find  the  natural  man  surviving  in  an  explanation  of 
thera  wliich  neutralizes  the  admission  that  they  are  appearances,  or 
that  they  are  relative  to  consciousneee  at  all  They  are  explained  as 
molecular  changes  of  a  nervous  organism.  Beginning  with  a  doctrine 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  only  as  an  element  in  a  world 
of  consciousness  can  any  material  relation  be  known,  we  are  asked 
to  explain  consciousness  itself  as  one  sort  of  such  material  relation  ; 
which  is  as  if  a  physiologist  should  explain  the  vital  process  by  some 
particular  motion  of  a  muscle  which  it  renders  possible. 

In  Locke  himself,  the  determination  of  the  object  of  Icnowledge  as 
lying  in  ideas  is  virtually  cancelled  on  almost  every  page  where 
it  occurs.  Ideas  are  the  object  of  the  mind  in  knowing,  but  ideas, 
again,  are  of  something,  and  on  their  relation  to  this  the  nature  of 
the  ideas  depends.  What  is  it?  Two  accounts  of  it  perpetually 
cross  each  other  in  Locke,  as  in  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day, 
which  reproduces  him  without  knowing  it.  Sometimes  it  is  presented 
an  the  mere  negation  of  the  ideas  wliich  yet  are  supposed  to  derive 
their  reality,  tmth,  and  adequacy  from  relation  to  it ;  sometimes, 
although  supposed  to  be  something  else  than  ideas,  it  tm^ns  out^  when 
some  verbal  disguises  have  been  removed,  to  consist  itself  in  certain 
<son8tant  relations  between  ideas.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
former  notion  of  the  object — as  that  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
it  IB  not  ideas,  not  consciousness — that  a  prerogative  of  reality  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  simple  ideas,  or  to  feelings  as  opposed  to 
thought*  Of  these,  in  Locke's  language,  **  we  cannot  make  one  to 
ourselves;"  they  *'thni8t  themselves  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;" 
and  thus,  since  a  representative  within  consciousnesfl  must  needs 
be  sought  of  the  object  doterraincd  by  opposition  to  it,  they  are 
naturally  fastened  upon  to  do  duty  as  such.  So  far.  however,  no 
characterization  has  been  gained  for  the  real  which  enables  us  to  say 
anything  about  it,  or  which  can  constitute  a  knowledge.  To  say  that 
I  feel  it  tells  nothing  unless  I  can  say  what  my  feeling  is.  But  in 
order  to  say  tliis  I  must  have  recourse  to  relations.  These  foi-m  the 
nature  of  every  feeling,  whether  we  regard  them  simply  as  relations 
between  it  and  other  feelings,  or  as  relations  between  it  and  some 
kind  of  matter ;  whether,  after  the  prevailing  manner  of  Locke's 
second  book,  we  interpi-et  them  as  representing  (in  the  w^ay  either  of 
likeness  or  effect)  qualities  of  body,  or  in  the  more  modern  mode, 
which  begins  to  appear  in  his  fourth  book,  as  *' facts"  in  the  way  of 
coincidence  with,  or  sequence  upon,  other  phenomena.  But  these 
relations^  in  \nrtue  of  which  alone  feeUng  has  any  definite  reahty  at 
all,  derive  their  being  from  that  from  winch  feeliog  is  supposed  not  to 
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derive  itBelf ;  that  from  which  it  could  not  derive  itself  virithout  losings] 
its  supposed  title  to  represent  the  real,  Wft  do  not  care  to  show  here^ 
as  can  be  shown  from  Locke's  own  words,  that  according  to  him  they 
are  creationB  of  thought,  or  to  presB  that  distinction  between  feeling 
and  thought  which  does  not  apply  to  feeling  in  its  reality,  but  only  to 
feeling  as  it  would  be  if  what  the  sensationalistB  say  of  it  were  true. 
It  is  clear  that  relations  between  feehngs  can  only  exist  for  a  combin- 
ing consciousness,  whether  we  call  this  feeling  or  thought;  and  the 
same  would  be  equally  clear  of  relations  between  feeling  and  motions 
or  configurations  of  matter,  if  the  combining  action  were  not  oveiv 
looked  under  the  phrase  which  has  come  to  cover  it,  A  motion  can 
only  be  a  motion,  or  a  configuration  a  configuration^  for  a  subject  to 
which  every  stage  of  the  one,  every  part  of  the  other,  is  equally 
present  vrith  the  rest ;  and  what  is  such  a  subject  but  conscioxisl  We 
are  thus  brought  to  the  contradiction  which  underlies  all  Locke*a 
doctrine,  and  which  cxirrent  philosophy  must  show  that  it  has  over- 
come if  it  is  to  be  proof  against  the  charge  of  being  anachronistic — 
the  contradiction  between  that  conception  of  the  real  on  the  ono 
hand,  which  alone  allows  of  its  beiog  knowable,  but  at  the  same  time, 
by  finding  it  in  relations,  imphes  that  it  is  a  work  of  thought,  and 
a  conception  which  leaves  it  the  miknown  negative  of  consciousness 
on  the  other  hand.  Only  if  the  latter  conception  is  the  true  one,  is 
there  any  reason  for  taking  feeling,  on  the  ground  of  the  mind's  sup- 
posed passivity  in  it,  to  bo  the  organ  wliich  reports  the  real;  only  if 
the  former  conception  be  the  true  one,  has  feeling  anything  real  to 
report. 

It  was  the  presence  of  this  contradiction  in  Locke  s  system  that  led 
to  its  disintegration  at  the  hands  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  The  procea&j 
of  this  diiiutegration  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  trace.  We  have 
only  to  do  with  the  elements  which  it  left  for  assimilation  by  a  new 
philosophy.  Berkeley,  it  is  well  known,  fastened  on  the  supposed 
externahty  of  the  real  something  which  w^th  Locke  feeling  was  taken 
to  represent ;  but,  as  conimouly  understood,  and  as  it  is  at  least  not 
very  easy  to  avoid  understanding  him,  he  mised  the  wrong  question 
about  it.  The  true  question  is  not  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  aa 
external  matter,  but  what  it  is  exterual  to ;  whether  its  outwardness 
is  an  outwardness  to  thought,  or  an  outwardness  of  body  to  body 
only  possible  FOR  thought.  The  great  lesson  which  Berkeley  has  left 
for  posterity  to  learn  is  the  mischief  of  confasing  these  questions. 
That  it  has  scarcely  yet  been  learnt  is  shown  by  the  general  accept- 
ance of  Hume's  dictum — the  dictum  of  his  imphilosoplucal  matimty — 
that  Berkeley  s  doctrine  **  admits  of  no  answer  and  produces  no  con* 
viotion.**  In  tmth,  the  doctrine  which  **  produces  no  conviction  "  is 
the  doctrine  that  **  there  is  n*o  Biich  tiling  as  external  matter;"  and  it 
is  one  wliich  admit-s  of  an  easy  answer — an  answer  which  Dr.  Jolmson 
wisely  symbolized  in  action*  ^^%i  which  does  admit  of  no  answer  is 
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tlie  doctrine  that  all  externality  ia  a  relation  of  matter  to  matter,  with 
which  the  relation  between  thought  and  ita  object  can  only  be  iden- 
tified by  a  misleading  metaphor,  since  thought  alone  furnishes  the 
Byntheaig  in  virtue  of  wliich  any  relation  of  externality  can  exist ;  and 
in  this  doctrine,  though  the  influence  of  familiar  language  may 
make  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  there  is  nothing  to  repel  popular 
conviction. 

In  default  of  a  clear  recognition  of  this  first  principle  of  a  valid 
idealism^  Berkeley  achieved  nothing  but  the  exposure  of  Locke's 
equivocation  between  felt  thing  and  feeling.  In  other  words,  he 
eUminated  from  the  real  world,  as  outward,  those  relations  which 
cannot  be  given  in  feeling  if  the  supposed  title  of  feeling  to  represent 
the  real,  as  derived  from  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  work  of 
thought,  is  to  be  maintained.  The  outer  world  tlius  ceases  to  be  ex- 
plicable as  a  system  of  things  acting  on  ub  and  on  each  other,  and 
becomes  merely  a  sequence  of  feelings.  So  far,  however,  the  work  of 
F  "^1  ism  was  only  half  done.  The  inner  causative  substance,  which 
i  .  I  ad  put  alongside  of  the  outer  as  a  co-ordinate  source  of  ideas, 

still  survived*  To  it  Berkeley  did  not  apply  his  master's  canon  of 
reality,  and  in  it  could  bo  found  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  knowledge.  The  thinking  thing  might  be  supposed  to 
hold  together  succesmve  feehngs  as  a  connected  experience.  It 
was  virtually  in  this  supposition  that  Berkeley  found  rest,  without 
attempting  either  to  articulate  it  into  an  explanation  of  the  sciences 
or  to  justify  the  exemption  of  the  thinking  thifig  from  the  same  treat- 
ment which  he  had  applied  to  the  felt  thing.  The  work  wliich  he  had 
begun  hi  the  supposed  interest  of  religion,  Hume  completed  in  an 
interest  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  one  of  pure  scepticism,  but 
wliich  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of  personal  vanity.  Ha^dng 
disposed  of  the  thinking  thing  by  the  same  method  by  which  Berkeley 
had  disposed  of  unthinking  matter — as  a  superfluous  intellectual  in- 
terpretation of  the  data  of  feeling — he  was  left  in  front  of  the 
questioix,  How  there  comes  to  be  a  knowable  world  ?  But  he  rather 
showed  the  necessity  of  meeting  it  than  met  it  himself.  What  was 
LigicaUy  required  of  him,  was  to  accoimt  for  the  appearance  of  there 
being  those  relations  which  seem  to  form  the  content  of  our  know- 
le<lge,  but  which  disappear  from  reality  when  reality  is  reduced  to  a 
sequence  of  feelings.  In  regard  to  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  of  identity,  he  seriously  attempted  this.  He  reduces  them  in 
effect  to  tendencies  of  memory  and  expectation,  to  instinctive  habits 
COQ8]0ting  in  this,  that  the  recuiTence  of  a  feeling,  upon  which  another 
has  been  constantly  and  closely  sequent,  recalls  that  other  with  special 
hvelinees.  His  account  of  them,  however,  not  only  has  the  fault  that 
it  makes  the  actual  procedure  of  the  sciences  inexplicable — a  fault 
wliich  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  virtue  in  a  system  professedly 
sceptical :  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  principle  which  led  to  such 
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an  account  being  attempted — the  principle  that  whatever  is  not  given 
in  feeliug,  and  in  feeling  from  which  all  determination  by  thongfat  is 
excluded,  i«  unreal.  It  assumes,  if  nothing  else,  yet  at  least  the  rela- 
tione of  succession  and  coincidence,  as  that  of  which  the  experience 
generates  the  secondary  impressions  or  tendencies  described,  and 
these  relations  are  not  so  given.  This  feeling,  and  this,  and  this,  ad 
iTvde/inUum,  do  not  constitute  a  succession  except  as  held  together  by 
a  conscious  something  else,  present  equally  to  each  of  them ;  and  this 
STimething  else  is  by  the  hypothesis  excluded  from  reality.  Thus  the 
very  proposition,  that  reality  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  feelings, 
is  self-contradictory,  for,  in  the  absence  of  everything  but  such  suc- 
ccsHion,  the  succession  itself  could  not  be.  A  system  like  Hume's 
which  started  from,  such  a  proposition — a  proposition,  we  must  not 
forget,  to  which  philosophy  had  been  brought  in  the  attempt  to  work 
out  consistently  a  conception  of  reality  still  current  among  U9— was 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  failure,  however,  has  not  been  generally  recognized.  Hume's 
natural  history  of  ideas  is  often  referred  to  as  a  forecast  of  the  great 
"  discovery ,*•  which,  by  those  who  have  never  understood  the  real 
point  of  tlu^  controversy  about  a  priori  ideas,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
its  final  settloment.  The  hereditaiy  transmission  of  tendencies  is 
supposed  to  give  the  order  of  nature  time  enough  to  produce  in  the 
human  oonsoiouanesa  tliose  elementary  ideas  of  relation  which  seem 
to  di^tornuno,  not  to  result  from,  the  experience  of  the  individual,  and 
IIumo*H  doctrine,  it  is  thought,  only  required  reinforcement  from  the 
diHoovory  of  this  law  to  become  proof  against  all  attack.  Such  a 
notion  shows  that  the  very  essence  of  his  doctrine  has  been  mssappre- 
hondod.  It  is  boing  regarded  as  no  more  than  an  account  of  a  proceas 
bv  >vhioh»  given  certain  relations  as  objectively  existiagy  a  knowledge 
of  thoin  oi\  the  |>art  of  the  individual  has  been  graduallT  formed.  In 
truth,  what  its  hi^ntory  re^juired  it  to  be«  and  what  it  actually  attempted 
to  bts  was  an  explanation  of  the  process  by  which,  in  the  absence  of 
all  suoh  rt^lations  as  objectively  reaL  the  **•  fiction"*  of  their  exstence 
\\k\H  iHUUo  to  be  tormed.  Hume  knows  no  distinction  between  bet  and 
inipu'ssion.  The  **  impretsjion  of  reftectwn."  to  which  he  reduces  every 
{H\HK^  \»f  utHHNssary  ^vnuection — the  propensity,  namely*  to  paaa  firom 
ono  |K^rtioular  feeling  to  another — w  itself  the  only  relatbn  of  cause 
and  eftVct  which  he  can  allow  really  to  exst.  He  can  recognize  no 
unity  of  the  worUl^  no  unifoncity  of  nature*  but  the  regrilarity,  varying  in 
evory  indivivhialaudat  ev^ryage.with  whk'hone  ideasuggestsanotdier 
in  meuiorv  or  iuia^iuation.  Htetice  the  pecuEar  (fifficulty  of  a^ustxng 
hiH  H)'«teuu  ^>  far  a«  it  is  t^thf^illy  maintained^  to  die  procedure  of 
the  physical  ^j^vwaw^— a  difficulty  ticm  which  the  modem  ''experi- 
wtkUi»t  *^  ^xet^  him<$(.^f  by  ast^umin^  both  the  reaSty  of  an  objective 
oi'4er«  auU  au  elementary  consciousness  of  it,,  as  aate«e<2ents  of  tiie 
|HV^^^^  by  which  kuowtt^d^  b  attained.     He  cannot  howerer,  cbmL 
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any  superiority  over  Hume  for  so  doing.  He  is  merely  ignoring  the 
previous  queetion  which  Hume  was  trying  to  meet*  Givon  a  world  of 
intelligible  relatione,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  knowledge.  The  modem 
**  experientiahat ''  is  taking  the  reality  of  such  a  world  for  granted 
along  with  a  theoi-y  of  reality  which  excludes  it.  Hume  was  trying  to 
explain  it  away  in  order  that  the  same  theory  of  reahty — the  theory 
which  identifies  it  with  feeling— might  bo  consistently  maintained. 

Where  Hume  has   been  misapprehended,  Kant  is  not  likely  to  be 

imderstood.  As  Hume's  doctiine  is  thought  to  be  completed,  so  Kant's 

is  thought  to  be  superseded,  by  recent  discoveries  in  the  natural 

history  of  man.    Kant,  it  is  supposed,  in  spite  of  his  own  disclaimer, 

believed  in  innate  ideas,  though,  instead  of  using  that  tenn,  ho  called 

them  a  priori  forms.     It  is  allowed  that  something  was  to  be  said  for 

thftt  belief  so  long  as  the  work  of  experience  on  the  individual  con- 

flciousnesB  was  held  to  begin  with  the  individual's  own  life,  but  the 

discovery  that  accumulated  effects  of  experience  can  be  transmitted, 

through  modifications  of  structure,  from  generation  to  generation,  fully 

explains  all  that  Kant  sought  to  explain  by  the  supposition  of  foims, 

which   render   experience  possible  but  are  not  its  result.     For   the 

preeeiit  we  postpone  the  inquiry  whether  the  psychological  inferences 

drawn  from  the  alleged  fact  of  transmission  do  not  mostly  imply  a 

^mfiaui^  €1%  oAXo  yo'os — ^a  confusion  between  the  ti-ansmission  of  habits, 

which  is  one  thing,  and  the  transmission  of  conceptions,  which  10 

quite  another.    What  has  here  to  be  pointed  out  is  that  the  question 

treated  by  Kant,  and  raised  for  him  by  Hume,  m  not  such  a  question 

of  *'  peyohogenesis "  as  the  supposed  discovery  meets.    It  concerns 

the  objective  relations  which  render  experience  possible,  not  the  indi- 

viduals  convictions  in  regard  to  them.     According  to  Mr,  Lowes,  **  by 

showing  that  constant  experiences  of  the  race  become  organized 

tendencies  which  are  transmitted  as  a  heritage,  Mn  Spencer  shows 

that  such  a  priori  forms  as  those  of  space,  time,  causality,  (S:c.,  wliich  must 

Iiave  arisen  in  experience  because  of  the  constancy  and  universaUty  of 

the  external  relations,  are  necessarily  connate/'*     la  other  words, 

Mr.  Spencer  has    shown  that,   given  space,  time,  and  causality,  as 

Constant  and  universal  external  relations,  together  A\^th  an  experi- 

tnce  of  them,  they  become  necessarily  connate  forms  of  experience. 

To  have  shown  this,  however,  does  not  seem  a  great  achievement,  for 

it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  derived  result  differs  from  that  from  which 

it  is  derived,  and,  if  it  does  not  differ,  what  merit  there  is  in  the 

iliscovery  which  explains  the  derivation.     Between  relations,  constant 

and  universal,  of  which,  though  external,  there  is  experience  (the 

'1  and  **  necessarily  connate  forms  of  experience  "  (the  result)  the 

Mce    is    only   verbal.     Is  it   meant   that  the   *^  relations '*   are 

external,  the  **  connate  forms  '*  internal,  and  that  the  transmission  of 

tendenoiea  explains   the  process    by  which  the   external    becomes 

•  Problems  of  Life*  and  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  245* 
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internal?  We  dionld  be  sony  to  believe  tiiat  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Lewes  regard  the  relation  between  conseionsness  and  the  world  as 
corresponding  to  that  between  two  bodies,  of  which  one  is  inside  the 
other ;  but  apart  from  some  snch  cmde  imagination  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  externality  of  the  relations  in  question,  which  are  brought 
within  consciousness  by  the  statement  that  we  have  esqperience  of 
them,  can  mean  anything  eke  than  that  experience  depends  on  them, 
not  they  on  it — ^that  they  are  constituents  of  it  in  its  simplest  possible 
mode,  not  its  gradually- formed  result.  But  this  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  they  are  its  ^  necessarily  connate  forms."  Kant  held  no 
other  view  of  them,  but  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  superfluous 
labour  of  showing  how  the  external  relations  become  the  ''  connate 
forms"  which  they  already  are  under  another  name,  he  sought  to 
analyze,  and,  in  his  own  language,  to  '^  deduce"  them.  He  set  himself^ 
in  other  words,  to  ascertain  what  the  relations  are  which  are  necessary 
to  constitute  any  intelligent  experience  or  (which  is  the  same)  any 
knowable  world ;  and  to  explain  how  (not  why)  there  come  to  be  such 
relations — ^what  is  presupposed  in  the  fiEict  that  there  they  are. 

Of  his  success  or  failure  in  the  work  he  undertook  we  are  not  here 
concerned  to  speak.  For  the  present  it  is  only  important  to  point 
out  the  mistake  of  our  "  experiential  psychologists"  in  putting  their 
theory  into  competition  with  his,  as  if  it  dealt  with  the  same  question. 
He  is  at  least  trying  to  explaia  what  they  take  for -granted.  It  will 
perhaps  be  replied  that  it  was  just  in  this  that  his  fault  or  misfortune 
lay ;  that,  like  other  metaphysicians,  he  spent  himself  in  seeking  to 
solve  the  insoluble — to  get  belund  or  beyond  the  ultimate  data  of 
inquiry — and  hence  contributed  nothing  to  the  stock  of  positive 
knowledge  which  empirical  psychology  has  so  largely  increased.  In 
order  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  received  view  which  such  language 
implies,  we  must  look  more  closely  at  these  "  ultimate  data."  Are 
they  really  facts  behind  which  we  cannot  penetrate,  or  merely  familiar 
theories  which,  in  default  of  farther  analysis  and  explanation,  are 
vitiating  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  t  So  long  as  the  dominant 
philosophy  is  allowed  to  represent  the  question  between  it  and  its 
"  idealist'*  opponents  in  the  mode  which  generally  passes  current,  the 
continuance  of  its  domination  is  assured.  K  the  alternative  really 
lay  between  experience  and  ready-made,  unaccountable  intuition  as 
sources  of  knowledge ;  if  the  point  in  dispute  were  whether  theories 
about  nature  should  be  tested  merely  by  logical  consistency  or  experi- 
mentally verified — whether  "  subjective  beliefs"  should  be  put  in  the 
place  of  "  objective  facts,"  or  brought  into  correspondence  with  them 
— the  "  experientialists"  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  self-confidence 
which  they  show.  That  the  question  does  not  so  stand,  they  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  admit  till  their  opponents  constrain  them  to 
it ;  and  in  England  hitherto,  whether  from  want  of  penetration  or 
imder  the  influence  of  a  theological  arriire  pens^e,  their  opponents  have 
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wtuaUy  put  the  antithesis  in  the  fonn  which  yields  the  ''  experien- 
tialisie"  such  an  easy  triumph.  Both  sides  are  in  fact  beating  the  air 
till  they  meet  npon  the  qnestion,  What  constitutes  the  experience  which 
it  i8  agreed  is  to  us  the  sole  conveyance  of  knowledge  ?  WTiat  do  we 
mean  by  a  fact?  Li  what  lies  the  objectivity  of  the  objective  world? 
According  to  Mr,  H.  Spencer's  own  statement,  a  certain  conception 
of  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  the  presupposition  of  his 
system: — 

"The  reliitiuii  betwec^n  these,  as  antithetically  opposed  divisions  of  the 
eutire  a^seiuMagt'  of  Dianifestations  of  the  unknowable,  was  our  datum»  The 
fabric  of  conclusions  built  upon  it  must  be  unstable  '\i  this  datum  can  be  proved 
either  imtnio  or  r!oubtfiil.  Should  the  itlealiHt  l»e  right,  the  do<.*trine  of  evolu- 
tion is  a  dream.'** 

To  those  who  have  humbly  accepted  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  a 
Taluable  formnlation  of  our  knowledge  of  animal  life,  but  at  the  same 
timo  think  of  themselves  as  "  idealists,"  this  statement  may  at  first 
cause  some  uneasiness.  On  examination,  however,  they  will  find  in 
the  first  place  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  in  such  a  connection  speaks  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of  its  application  to 
the  explanation  of  knowledge — an  application  at  least  not  necessarily 
admitted  in  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  theory  of  animal  Hfe;  and 
secondly,  that  what  Mr,  Spencer  understands  by  ^*  idealism''  is  what  a 
raw  undergraduate  understands  by  it.  It  means  to  him  a  doctrine 
that  **  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,"  or  that  **  the  external  world  is 
merely  the  creation  of  our  own  minds" — a  doctrine  expressly  rejected 
by  Kant,  and  which  has  had  no  place  since  his  time  in  any  ideahsm 
that  knows  what  it  is  about.  Either  Mr,  Spencer's  profound  study  of 
the  physical  sciences  has  not  left  him  leism-e,  or  his  splentKd  faculty  of 
generalization  has  reheved  liim  from  the  necessity,  for  a  thorough 
investigatioD  of  the  liistory  of  philosophy^  In  lieu  of  it  there  are 
mgos  of  his  having  accepted  Sir  W,  Hamilton's  classification  of  'isms. 
Hie  study  of  **  idealism"  at  first  hand  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
&ied  to  a  hasty  reading  of  Berkeley  and  Ilume,  of  whom  it  is  easy 
enough  to  show  that  their  speculation  docs  not  agree  with  common 
sense,  but  not  so  easy  to  show  that  it  is  other  than  a  logical  attempt 
to  reduce  Locke's  formulation  of  the  deUverances  of  common  sense, 
which  is  also  virtually  Mr.  Spencer's,  to  consistency  with  itself.  Of 
Kant  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  he  would  write  as  he  does  if  he  had 
read  the  **  Transcendental  Anal ytik''  at  all,  or  the  **  Transcendental 
^sthetik'*  otherwise  than  hastily.  Tliis  is  not  said  in  order  to  raise  a 
preliminary  suspicion  against  his  system,  which  may  verj^  well  have  a 
higher  value  than  could  be  given  by  a  critical  appreciation  of  other 
people's  opinions — ^which  must  at  any  rate  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  will  certainly  not  fall  for  any  lack  of  intellectual  energy  or 
wide*reaching  knowledge  upon  the  part  of  its  author.    It  is  merely 

♦  Prmciplea  of  Psychology.    Editian  of  1672,  §  887 
D   2 
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said  as  a  justification  for  ignoring  his  polemic  against  idealists,  and 
passing  straight  to  a  consideration  of  his  own  account  of  his  **  datum," 
and  of  the  consequences  he  draws  from  it 

Little  as  a  well-instnicted  ideahst  of  this  century  would  recognize 
himself  in  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Spencer  dra^vs  of  him,  he  would 
readily  admit  that  in  the  '*  datum  ^'  abov^e  stated^  as  understood  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  lies  the  root  of  bitterness  between  them.  To  such  an 
idealist  all  kno^^ng  and  all  that  is  known,  all  intelhgence  and  intel- 
ligible reality,  indifferently  consist  in  a  relation  between  subject  and 
object.  The  generic  element  in  his  definition  of  the  knowable 
universe  is  that  it  is  such  a  relation.  The  value  of  this  elementary 
definition,  he  is  well  aware,  depends  on  its  further  differentiation  ;  but 
he  holds  it  to  be  the  first  step  in  any  account  that  is  to  be  true  of  th© 
world  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  real  concreteness,  in  distinction  from  the 
accounts  of  its  parts  rendered  by  the  several,  more  or  less  abstract, 
sciences.  Neither  of  the  two  correlata  in  his  view  has  any  reahty 
apart  from  the  other.  Every  determination  of  the  one  impUes  a 
corresponding  determination  of  the  other.  The  object,  for  instance, 
may  be  known,  under  one  of  the  manifold  relations  whicli  it  in^^olves, 
as  matter,  but  it  is  only  so  kno%\Ti  in  virtue  of  what  may  indifferently 
be  called  a  constructive  act  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  or  a  manifesta- 
tion of  itself  on  the  part  of  the  object.  The  subject  in  virtue  of  the 
act,  the  object  in  virtue  of  the  manifestation,  are  alike  and  in  strict 
correlativity  so  far  determined.  Of  what  would  otherwise  be  un- 
known^ it  can  now  be  said  either  that  it  appears  as  matter,  or  that  it 
is  that  to  which  matter  appears.  The  reality  is  just  this  appearance, 
tis  one  mode  of  the  relation  between  subject  and  object.  Neither  is 
the  matter  anything  without  the  appearance,  nor  is  that  to  which  it 
appeai-s  anything  without  the  appearance  to  it.  The  reality  of  matter, 
then,  as  of  anything  else  that  is  known,  is  just  as  little  merely  objec- 
tive as  merely  subjective ;  while  the  reality  of  **  mind,*'  if  by  that  is 
meant  the  **  connected  phenomena  of  conscious  life,"  is  not  a  whit 
more  subjective  than  objective.  '*  Matter,"  in  being  known,  becomes 
a  relation  between  subject  and  object  j  "  mind,**  in  being  known, 
becomes  so  equally.  It  follows  that  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the^ 
relation  between  ** matter  and  mind** — "mind**  being  undei-stood  as 
above — as  if  it  were  the  same  with  that  between  subject  and  object. 
A  mode  of  the  latter  relation  constitutes  each  member  alike  of  the 
former  relation,  The  '* phenomena  of  matter,"  the  "phenomena  of 
consciousness,"  the  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena, 
equally  belong  to  an  objective  world,  of  which  the  objectivity  is  only 
possible  for  a  subject.  Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  say  that,  though 
matter  a*  known  involves  the  relation  of  subject  and  object,  matter  in 
itself  does  not.  We  need  not  inquii*e  for  the  present  into  the  meaning 
of  "matter  in  itself.'*  The  matter  which  is  in  question,  when  wo 
speak  of  a  relation  between  matter  and  mind  as  equivalent  to  that 
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between  object  and  subject,  is  not  **  matter  in  itself/*  but  matter  as  a 
"  phenomenon"  or  as  known ;  and  since  in  this  sense  it  is  a  certain 
sort  of  relation  between  object  and  subject,  it  may  not  be  identifip«1 
with  one  member  of  that  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

Such  being  the  idealist's  view*  his  quarrel  ^vith  the  doctrine  oi' 
which  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  most  eminent  representative  is  briefly  this, 
that  taking,  and  rightly  taking,  the  relation  between  object  and 
subject  as  its  datura,  it  first  misinterprets  this  into  a  ** dictum''  on  the 
part  of  consciousness  that  something  independent  of  itself — some- 
thing which  can  exist  without  consciousness,  though  not  conscious- 
neas  without  it — is  acting  upon  it ;  and  then  proceeds  to  explain  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  the  developed  relation  between 
object  and  subject,  as  resulting  from  an  action  of  one  member  of  the 
relation  upon  the  other.  It  ascribes  to  the  object,  which  in  truth  is 
noUung  without  the  subject,  an  independent  reality,  and  then  supposes 
it  gradually  to  produce  certain  qualities  in  the  subject,  of  which  the 
existence  is  in  truth  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  those  qualities  in 
the  object  which  are  supposed  to  produce  them.  Instead  of  regarding 
subject  and  object  as  logical  or  ideal  (though  not  the  less  real)  factors 
of  a  world  which  thought  constitutes,  it  "segregates''  them  as 
opposite  divisions  of  the  world,  as  two  parts  of  the  complex  of  pheno- 
mena, separate  though  capable  of  mutual  interaction,  of  which  one  is 
HUmmarily  described  as  thoughts,  the  other  as  things.  K  we  ask  for 
the  warrant  of  this  antithetical  division,  a  deliverance  of  conscious- 
ness is  appealed  to — a  deliverance  which  is  derived  from  the  true 
correlation  of  subject  and  object,  but  is  misinterpreted  as  e%'idence  of 
the  separate  existence  of  the  latter.  ♦*  Thoughts"  having  been  thus 
made  tlie  evidence  for  ** things,''  no  more  questions  are  asked  about 
the  **  things/'  On  the  strength  of  the  admitted  determination  of 
STjbject  by  object^ — the  converse  determination  being  ignored — they 
are  afterwards  assumed  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  "thoughts."  As 
apparent  objects  they  are  supposed  to  produce  the  intelligence  which 
18  the  condition  of  their  appearance-  Tlu'ough  quaUtitjs  which  in 
truth  they  only  possess  as  relative  to  a  distinguishing  and  com- 
bining consciousness,  and  through  the  ** registration"  of  these  in  the 
sentient  organism,  they  are  supposed  gradually  to  generate  those  forms 
of  synthesis  without  which  in  fact  they  themselves  would  not  be. 

The  above  we  believe  to  represent  the  logical  order  which   Mr, 
5?pencer*6  philosophy  follows.      A  happy  instinct,  however,  has  led 
>iim  in  the  statement  of  it  to  put  liis  presuppositions  in  regard  to 
object  and  subject  last*     In  his  *^ Psychology"  he  first  triumphantly 
explains,  through  three-fourths  of  the  book,  the  genesis  of  -'thouglit" 
from  '*  things"  on  the  strength  of  the  assiuned  priority  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  latter,  and  defers  the  considerations  likely  to  raise  the 
question  whether  this  assumption  is  correct — he  never  directly  raises 
it  himself— till  he  can  approach  them  with  the  prestige  of  a  system 
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already  proved  adequate  and  successful.  If  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
is  true,  the  idealists  are  crushed  already.  If  they  are  right,  **  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  is  a  dream/*  Such  being  the  alternative  stated,  the 
reader,  to  whom  the  doctrine  has  already  been  exhibited  as  an  explana- 
tion of  himself  sanctioned  by  the  collective  authority  of  the  sciences, 
is  naturally  ready  to  take  the  demohtion  of  the  idealists  for  granted. 
If,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  full  of  logical 
sound  and  furj%  through  which  the  refutation  of  an  idealism,  unrecog- 
nizable by  idealists,  is  carriedon,  he  retains  any  curiosity  about  the  doc- 
trine which  is  to  take  its  place  and  to  justify  all  the  preceding  system, 
ho  will  find  a  good  deal  to  surprise  him.  Having  gathered  from  Mr. 
Spencer's  refutation  of  them  that  the  idealists  are  people  who  per- 
versely identify  subject  and  object,  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  latter 
tv8  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness,  he  naturally  expects  that  the 
object  according  to  the  true  doctrine  of  it  will  turn  out  to  be  such  a 
world.  \\\\t  hero  Mr.  Spencer  leaves  him  in  the  lurch.  The  subject 
and  the  object*  according  to  the  account  given  of  them,  are  as  much  or 
as  little  beyond  consciousness  the  one  as  the  other.  Under  the  guise 
of  a  novel  doctrine  which  is  to  reconcile  all  that  is  true  in  idealism 
with  the  opposite  theory,  we  are  offered  a  "reaKsm,"  "transfigured" 
indeed,  but  so  transfigured  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  fix>m  the 
orudo  idealism  of  Locke. 

Lot  us  consider  in  detail  the  pertinent  passages  of  his  **  Psychology,'' 
which  it  takes  some  sifting  to  arrive  at,  "  Mysterious  as  seems  Ae 
oonsinousui^ss  of  something  which  is  yet  out  of  consciousness,  the 
inquirt^r  finds  that  he  alleges  the  reality  of  this  something  in  virtue  of 
the  ultimate  law — ho  is  obliged  to  think  it.  Ther^  is  an  indisBohible 
cohesion  botwoou  each  of  those  vivid  and  definite  states  of  conscioii»- 
ness  knowi\  as  a  sensation  and  an  indefinable  conscivftusness  which 
staixds  for  a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation  and  separate  from 
himsoltV**  Horo  it  apj^eax^  that  the  very  ground  asserted  for  the 
** reality  of  something  out  of  consciousaess''  impKee  that  this  -some- 
thing" is  not  "*out  of  couAnousaetss."  and  that  the  very  propootiaii 
which  is  intended!  to  state  its  outsidenees  to  consciousziees  in  tkcX 
statotst  the  Cvnarary.  The  **  something  out  of  coasciooBness  **  k  -  scsme- 
thing  we  are  v^bhgeJ  to  think.^  and  is  pronoimced  -  real "  on  accoimt 
of  this  oH:g;»tion.  It  doe«?  not  appear,  indeed,  whether  the  *•  obliga- 
tion "  is  taker,  to  con^tute  its  teafity^  or  merely  to  be  an  evidence  of 
it  as  so:ut:h£::ir  extrnnov^ixs :  but  this  can  ocJy  make  a  dxfezence 
betweeri  tho  irrt^ter  or  le«5s  vtireotuess  of  the  tviitradrotio:!  involved 
in  the  s:a:e:u- r.t*  It  is  a  KMrwt  Ov^iitxadioticc  to  C3k3  th^r  •-  out  of 
ooiiscio-s:;:'?^"  v^f  which  tlie  reaHtv  K^>$  in  ihe  cbSgacion  to  ^^^yV  it, 
but  The  v:>.vr  iuterprvtatioi:  c:  Mr,  SpeiLcer^s  iLie«Ai±ic  oiLy  Vviis  the 
^ES^^-iihy  A  s:ej^  further  back.  It  is  cleitr  th*:  the  *•  sor2?e«iL:ijr  '•^  «n& 
obEired  to  thi^^k'"  is  jociething  w^  Jo  this.t  and  thecetoc*  »  not 
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•*0nt  of  confioiousness/*  Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  sole 
account  to  be  given  of  it  \&  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  consciousness.  If, 
tJien,  its  **  reality  *■  is  "  out  of  consciousness,"  we  have  something 
determined  solely  as  being  that  which  its  reaUty  is  determined  solely 
as  not  being.  Of  the  **  something"  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  fotmd 
in  consciousness ;  of  its  **  reality  *'  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  **  out  of 
consciousness "  AVe  look  anxiously  to  the  next  sentence  for  an 
'  ttion  of  the  paradox,  but  only  find  it  stated  more  at  large* 
1  ligation  to  think  the  **  something  "  now  appears  as  its  **  indis- 

soluble cohesion  with  each  sensation;'  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  **  something**  thus  cohering  is  now  admitted  to  be  itself  a  **  con- 
ficiouaness.*'  Its  distinction  is  that  it  is  ''  indefinable,"  and  that  it 
"stands  for  a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation.**  This  **mode  of 
being  l>eyond  semation  "  might,  indeed,  be  imderstood  in  a  way  which 
leads  to  a  tme  conception  of  the  object,  but  with  Mr.  Spencer  it  is 
merely  equivalent  to  the  "  something  out  of  consciousness "  of  the 
previous  sentence.  .The  only  difierence,  then,  which  this  further 
statement  makes  is,  that  the  something  out  of  consciousness  which 
we  are  obliged  to  think  is  now  explicitly  broken  into  an  **  indefinable 
ConBciousnesB "  on  the  one  hand,  and  '*  a  mode  of  being  beyond  con- 
sciousness, for  which  it  stands/*  on  the  other.  Now,  an  indefinable 
consciousness  means  a  conscioxisness  of  which  no  account  can  be 
given,  but  simply  that  it  is  a  consciousness.  The  result,  then,  is  that 
the  "object,"  about  which  Mr,  Spencer  undertakes  to  set  the  idealists 
right,  is,  according  to  him,  somethiDg  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it 
is  consciousneas,  **  standing  for  "  something  of  which  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  not  consciousness.  In  corresponding  passages  elsewhere, 
instead  of  •*  stands  for,"  Mr.  Spencer  writes  "  symbolizes/^  but  what 
becomes  of  the  symbolical  relation  when  of  the  symbol  nothing  can 
be  said  but  that  it  is  not  the  thing  symbolized,  and  of  this  nothing 
but  that  it  is  not  the  symbol  i  A  consciousness  which  is  thus  sym- 
bolical is  indeed  "mysterious,"  but  there  are  mysteries  which  are 
near  akin  to  nonsense. 

So  far  we  have  merely  a  repetition  of  a  notion  familiar  to  students 
of  Locke.  According  to  it,  simple  feeling,  of  which  nothing  can  be 
eaid  but  that  it  is  feeling,  is  taken  necessarily  to  represent  a  real  some- 
thing of  which  nothing  can  be  said  but  that  it  is  not  feeling.  We 
proceed  to  some  other  passages : — 

**  Willie  it  18  11  lo  by  reasoniii^  either  to  veriFy  or  to  falsify  this 

deliverance  of  con  ^+3,  it  is  possible  to  account  for  it.    ,    .    .    This 

imperative  consciousness  which  we  have  of  ohjective  existence,  must  itself 
result  from  the  way  in  which  our  states  of  consciousness  hang  together.  •  .  . 
Lei  IIS  examine  the  cohesions  among  the  elements  of  coneeiunsaeHs,  taken  as  a 
wild© ;  and  let  us  observe  whether  there  are  any  absolute  cohesions  by  which 
5t5  dements  are  aggregated  into  two  antithetical  halves,  standiog  respectively 
for  subject  and  object.*'* 

*  PrinciploB  of  Psjohology,  §  440. 
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The  result  of  the  exammation  is  thua  stated : — 

*'  The  totality  of  my  consciouBuess  is  divisible  into  a  fabit  aggregate  which 
I  call  my  mttid ;  a  apecial  part  of  the  Tivid  aggregate  cohering  with  this  ia 
various  ways,  which  I  call  my  bmly ;  and  the  rest  of  the  vivid  ajggregate, 
which  haa  do  such  cohereDce  with  the  faint  aggregate.  Tiiis  special  part  of 
the  vivid  aggregate,  which  I  call  my  body,  proves  to  be  a  part  through  which 
the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  works  chaoges  in  the  faint,  and  through  which 
the  famt  works  certain  changes  in  the  vivid,"* 

Here  it  is  more  clear  that  we  have  a  contradiction  of  the  paaaage 
previoufily  quoted  than  that  we  have  a  more  tenable  view.  There  the 
characteristic  of  the  •'*  object,"  as  being  *' something  out  of  conscious- 
ness/* is  still  retained,  though  retained  imder  difficulties;  but  here  it 
appears  as  itself  an  aggregate  of  certain  elements  of  coneciousnees— 
as  one  half  of  the  totality  of  consciousness,  antithetical  to  another 
half  which  is  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  at  fii-st  these  several  '*  halves 
of  consciousness'*  are  said,  not  to  be,  but  to  "  stand  for"  object  and 
subject  respectively.  So  far  a  verbal  correspondence  is  maintained 
with  the  passage  previously  quoted,  where  the  "  indefinable  conecious- 
ness  "  was  said  to  stand  for  a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation,  but  it 
is  merely  verbal,  for  that  which  here  **  standja  for"  the  object,  being  a 
vivid  aggregate  of  elements  of  consciousness,  is  quite  different  from 
the*' indefinable  consciousness,"  expressly  distinguished  from  sensation, 
there  said  to  stand  for  it.  Nor  would  it  seem  that  Mr,  Spencer  him- 
self attaches  much  importance  to  the  distinction  between  **  is  '*  and 
'*  stands  for,"  since  he  expressly  identifies  the  distinction  between*  the 
"vivid  and  faint  aggregates"  with  that  between  body  and  mind, 
which  again  he  elsewhere  takes  as  equivalent  to  that  between  object 
and  subject ;  and  in  the  sequel  the  "separation  of  themselves"  on  the 
part  of  states  of  consciousness  *'into  two  great  aggregates,  vivid  and 
faint,"  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  differentiation  between  the  antithetical 
existences  we  call  object  and  subject/'t 

If  w^ords  mean  anything,  then,  Mr.  Spencer  plainly  makes  the 
•* object'*  an  aggregate  of  conscious  states,  of  which  the  distinction 
from  the  other  aggregate,  called  the  subject,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
** cohesions"  between  the  several  states  that  form  each  aggregate. 
This  search,  however,  is  to  end  in  the  discovery  of  certain  *'  absolute 
cohesions,"  which  constitute  the  antithetical  difference  required ;  and 
we  do  not  feel  sure  between  what,  in  the  context  before  us,  these 
** absolute  cohesions"  are  understood  to  he.  With  a  more  scrupulous 
writer  we  should  presume  that,  as  the  cohesions  proposed  for  examina- 
tion are  cohesions  among  the  elements  of  consciousness,  the  '* absolute 


•  PrinoiploB  of  Psychology,  §  462, 

t  Ibid.  §  468:  **  While  wo  riro  physicnlly  : 

B^ptumte  tlioni»elT08  from  JTmt«nt  t«  it^Mtnt  i 

oftob  coherent  within  it^ 

waye  difitmgtiiahed  fron 

tioAl  oxistencd«  we  call  hur.^u.i  ui^u  u-.j.  ci,  .:,-.i..ui.  <ui 

po«iiible,  is  made  clearer  by  dellberaio  cooifmriaua,'* 
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colieaions  "  which  we  have  to  find  would  be  bo  likewiae ;  but  it  may 
V  '  ^^  -  I  oer  is  here  contemplatiDg  the  discovery  of  an  tibsolute* 
len  elements  of  consciousness  and  something  which  ia 
♦*  out  of  eonsciousnees  "  altogether.  Such  a  coherencoi  according  to 
him,  is  given  in  that  **  deliverance  of  consciousness  "  which  he  under- 
takes to  account  for  ;*  and  though  the  process  of  examination,  as  he 
himself  describes  it,  is  one  which  could  not  possibly  yield  the  account 
he  is  in  quest  of,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  when  it 
is  over,  he  supposes  it  to  have  done  so.  The  process  consists  in 
I»()inting  out  a  series  of  contrastsf  between  the  states  called  ^"^  vivid" 
and  those  called  **  faint,'*  which  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  by 
ivhich  Berkeley,  following  Locke,  distinguished  '* ideas  of  sense'* 
from  *'  ideas  of  imaguiation,''  and  Hume  "  impressions  *^  from  '*  ideas," 
and  which  are  often  taken  to  constitute  the  difference  between  outer 
and  inner  sense^  Criticism  of  them  may  be  postponed  till  a  later  stage 
of  this  inquiry*  All  that  we  have  to  notice  for  the  present  is,  that 
Mr.  Spencer  makes  no  pretence  of  treating  the  elements  of  the  *' vivid 
aggregate "  as  other  than  states  of  consciousness.  In  one  of  his 
illufitratiouB,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  making  "the  set  of  visual 
etates,  which  he  knows  as  his  umbrella,  move  across  the  sets  of 
vidual  states  he  knows  as  the  shingle  and  the  sea,"  with  a  freedom 
which  Berkeley  could  not  surpass.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  only  by  a 
misiise  of  terms,  according  to  his  own  showing,  that  this  vivid  aggre- 
gate is  called  an  aggregate  at  all.  The  "states  of  consciousuess" 
which  form  it  **  have  none  of  them  any  permanence."  Each  *' changes 
from  instant  to  instant."  To  speak  of  such  states  **  aggregating  "  or 
**  segregating  themselves  "  is  a  contradiction  iu  tei*ms. 

We  have  now  to  see  how  the  "object,"  having  been  reduced  to  this 
limbo  of  fleeting  states- — having  become  half  of  the  totality  of  a  con- 
sciousness which,  as  described,  does  not  admit  of  totaUty — is  made  to 
emerge  again  "  beyond  consciousness,"  as  an  **  unknowable  reality  " 
which  causes  our  knowledge.  An  acquaintance  with  Locke  will 
prepare  us  both  for  the  result  arrived  at,  and  the  process  by  whicli  it 
13  reached.  The  process  is  the  simple  one  of  putting  alongside  of  the 
ilictum  of  consciousness  that  what  I  feel  is  a  feeling  the  counter- 
dictum  that  what  I  feel  resists,  and  is  there  before  and  after  my 
fading.  No  attempt  is  made  at  such  interpretation  of  the  con- 
Ihcting  dicta  as  might  reconcile  while  it  accoimtcd  for  them ;  and, 
what  is  more  strange,  whereas  with  Locke  the  former  dictum  is  not 
fully  articulated,  \\4th  Mr.  Spencer  it  is  emphasized  as  strongly  as 

Ml  Berkeley  and  Hume,  while  yet  his  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is,  in 
I  1  iuiplcno  other  than  a  resort  to  Locke  s  confusion  between  feeling 
of  touch  and  the  judgment  of  solidity. 

""     '         "       d,  as  one  of  the  loading  contrasts  between  states  of 
:.M_longing  to  the  vivid  aggregate  and  those  belonging 
'  Prmoiplde  of  Psychology,  %  449.  f  Ibid.  §  458. 
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to  the  faint,  that  the  former  are  *'  unchangeable  by  the  latter  in  their 
qualities  or  order,*'  he  afterwards  findfi  that  one  sort  of  "  faint  state  *' 
doe8  **  tend  to  set  up  changes  in  a  certain  combination  belonging  to 
the  rivid  aggregate."  Farther,  "the  changes  which  states  in  tlio 
faint  aggregate  "' — which  is  in  the  vulgar  the  mind — **  set  up  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  vivid  aggregate*' — which  in  the  boorish  is  the 
body — *'  prove  to  be  the  means  of  setting  up  special  classes  of  changes 
in  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  ■*— which  in  the  common  is  the 
world.  Thus  **  ideas  and  emotions,  exciting  muscular  tensions,  giv€ 
my  limbs  power  to  transpose  certain  clusters  of  vivid  states.*'  Here 
we  arrive  at  experiences  which,  according  to  Mr-  Spencer,  **  give  con- 
creteness  and  comparative  solidity  to  the  conceptions  of  self  and 
not-self;*'  and  ho  proceeds,  with  an  abundance  of  illustrntion  wbicl 
abridgment  would  spoil,  to  explain  how  the 

*'  mutual  exploration  of  our  limbs,  excitnd  by  ideaa  and  emotions,  establishes 
an  indissolultb  cohesion  in  thought  betwt^en  active  energy  as  it  wells  up  from 
the  depths  of  our  conseiouaness,  and  the  equivalent  resistance  oppi3«ed  to  it : 
as  well  as  between  the  resistance  opposed  to  it  and  eqiiivaJeiit  pressure  in  the 
part  of  the  bxl y  which  rcsiists.  Hence  the  ri.K>t-ojnceptiou  uf  existence  beyond 
consciousness  becomes  that  of  resistance  plus  some  force  which  the  resistance 
measures/*^ 

But  Mr*  Spencer  is  counting  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
We  shall  not  dispute  that  the  process  which  he  describes  may  "  give 
concreteness  to  the  conceptions  of  self  and  not-self,**  or  that  through 
it  **the  root-conception  of  existence  beyond  consciousness"  may 
become  w^hat  he  says  it  becomes.  In  passing,  indeed,  we  would  com- 
mend a  doctrine,  which  implies  that  the  more  abstract  conception  is 
prior  to  the  more  concrete,  to  the  attention  of  any  of  Mr.  Spencer  s 
disciples  who  may  still  identify  thought  with  abstraction.  What  we 
have  to  notice,  however,  is  that  if  the  conceptions  of  self  and  not^self,  of 
existence  beyond  consciousness,  are  to  be  thus  affected,  they  must  be 
present;  and  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  only  not  accounted  for  their 
presence,  but  has  put  in  their  stead  certain  successions  of  states  ofi 
consciousness.  We  were  waiting  to  see  how  either  these  succesaiona ' 
were  to  be  transformed  severally  into  self  and  not-self,  or  the  con- 
ceptions of  these  objects  were  to  bo  othenvise  accounted  for;  but 
instead  of  this,  we  are  offered  an  accoimt  of  a  process  which  presup- 
poses both  the  objects  and  the  conceptions  of  them.  Mr,  Spencer,  like 
Locke,  **  looks  into  his  breast  '*  and  finds  the  experience  of  reaistancf 
(Locke's  **  solidity  "),  which  at  once  reports  to  him  the  existence  of  i 
resistent  something,  independent  of  consciousness.  He  never  con* 
fiiders  what  is  implied  in  the  transition  from  a  succession  of  states  of 
coneciousness,  distinguished  as  faint  and  \dvid»  to  such  an  experience. 
His  account  of  it  in  its  simplest  form  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  find  that  as  to  feelings  of  touch,  pressure,  and  pain,  when  self- produced 
[^c,  produced  by  mj^self],  there  cohere  those  states  in  my  consciousness  wMchj 
•  Principles  of  Puyohology,  $$  461,  463,  466, 
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jpere  tlieir  antecedents ;  it  happens  that  when  they  are  not  self-pmdiiced,  there 
cohere  in  my  consciousness  the  faint  forms  of  such  antecedents  —  nascent 
thoaghta  of  «nme  energy  akin  hy  that  which  I  used  myself/'* 

The  truth  of  this  account  is  not  now  in  question.  The  point  to 
obscr  *  'at  it  is  only  so  far  as  what  is  still  ostensibly  an  account 
of  a  h-  Ml  of  conscious  states  really  presupposes  something  quite 

different,  that  it  is  an  account  of  an  experience  of  resistance.  There 
are  certain  relatively  vi%4d  states — feelings  of  touch,  pressure,  and 
pain— which  have  their  antecedents  in  certain  relatively  faint  states — 
ideas  or  emotions.  This  is  one  proposition  :  but  Mr,  Spencer  tacitly 
converts  it  into  another — ^I  become  conscious,  through  mutual  explo- 
ration of  my  limbs,  of  a  power  to  produce  changes  in  the  \^vid  states 
of  consciousness,  known  as  my  body — without  apparently  being  aware 
of  the  difference.  Yet  he  has  really  substituted  for  a  proposition 
asserting  a  succession  of  feelings  one  expressing  an  experience  deter- 
mined by  the  conceptions  of  cause  and  substance.  Again,  vivid  feel- 
mgSf  similar  to  those  wliich  have  theii-  antecedents  in  the  relatively 
&int  ones,  have  their  antecedents  in  relatively  vivid  ones,  and  with 
Ikese,  notwithstanding  their  sequence  upon  vivid  antecedents,  there 
**  were  faint  forms  "  of  the  antecedents  belonging  to  the  faint  aggre- 
gate which  like  feelings  have  followed  in  other  cases*  This,  on 
Mr.  Spencers  authority,  we  are  ready  to  accept  as  a  phenomenon  of 
mental  association;  but  before  it  can  become  even  the  "nascent 
thought"  of  external  energy,  a  reduplication  of  the  substitutory 
process  already  noticed  must  be  gone  through.  The  antecedence 
of  more  faint  st-ates  to  more  lively  ones  having  been  previously  con- 
verted into  a  **  consciousness  of  power;^  &c,,"  as  above,  the  **  coherence 
with  the  faint  forms"  of  these  antecedents  becomes  a  coherence 
with  such  a  consciousness.  This  alone,  however*  would  merely 
account  for  the  interpretation  of  the  feelings  of  touch,  pressure,  and 
pain  as  products  of  "  the  mind  **  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  in  the 
other.  To  obtain  the  required  result,  we  must  suppose  a  combination 
effected  between  the  faint  imagined  antecedents  of  these  feelings, 
interpreted  as  consciousness  of  power,  on  the  one  side,  and  their 
actual  vivid  antecedents,  interpreted  as  body,  on  the  other;  a  com- 
bination which  somehow  yields  the  conception  of  a  body  exercising  a 
power  corresponding  to  that  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  myself. 

What  is  here  supposed  is  a  complex  intellectual  act — over  and  above 
feeling,  if  we  Hke  to  call  it  so,  but  not  beyond  consciousness,  Mr. 
Spencer  s  account,  in  short,  of  the  experience  of  resistance,  taken  as  it 
stands,  while  it  fails  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  real  world  beyond 
consciousness,  or  to  give  significance  to  that  essentially  unmeaning 
phrase,  does  show  tho  experience  wliich  yields  the  consciousness  to  be 
not  such  a  one  as,  in  language  virtually  the  same  with  that  of  Locke's 
idealist  followers,  he  himself  describes.     If  Berkeley  and  Hume  could 

•  Principles  0/  Psychology,  §  468. 
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reappear  among  us,  they  might  claim  a  good  deal  of  the  seventh  part 
of  the  **  Psychology  "  as  essentially  their  own.  They  would  seem  to 
have  found  a  successor  ^vith  a  phraseology  indeed  more  copious  than 
theirs,  and  whose  minute  introspection  of  mental  **  cohesions  **  they 
had  but  imperfectly  anticipated,  hut  who  was  yet  speaking  with  their 
voice.  On  further  study,  however,  they  would  find  that  this  was  only 
his  *'  forward  voice/*  and  that  his  **  backward  voice  was  to  utter  foul 
speeches  of  them  and  detract,"  **  You  agree  with  me/'  Berkeley  might 
Bay,  **  that  when  we  speak  of  the  external  world,  we  are  speaking  of 
certain  lively  ideas  connected  in  a  certain  manner.  You,  indeed^ 
prefer  to  call  them  vivnd  states  of  consciousness,  but  we  need  not 
quarrel  about  terms.  You  agi*ee  also  that  outward  events  are  changes 
wrought  among  or  upon  those  states  of  consciousness ;  and  that  our 
notion  of  the  power  which  produces  them  is  derived  from  our  experi- 
ence of  such  power  as  exercised  by  our  own  minds.  If  I  could  but 
induce  you  to  say  that  the  external  force^  which  you  have  admitted  to 
conmst  in  a  power  of  producing  changes  in  consciousness  and  to  be 
known  only  as  corresponding  to  the  like  power  in  our  own  mind, 
itself  belongs  to  a  mind  which  is  God ! "  Hume^  on  the  other  side, 
niiglit  put  in  u  word  for  himself  with  still  more  effect.  "You  agree 
with  mo  that  wimt  we  call  tho  world  is  a  series  of  impressions,  and 
what  we  call  the  mind  a  series  of  ideas  and  emotions,  which  differ 
from  impressions  in  degree  of  livehness.*  And  since  you  are  as  clear 
as  I  am  that  those  states  of  consciousness  have  no  continued  existence* 
you  can  scarcely  be  serious  in  holding  that  there  really  is  such 
existence  in  the  world  which  you  admit  to  be  made  up  of  such  states. 
You  see,  too.  tliai  tho  production  of  change  by  mind  in  body  is  in  fact 
the  antecedence  of  certain  elements  of  the  fainter  series  to  certain 
elements  c^f  the  more  lively  ;  just  as  the  pi-oduction  of  change  by  one 
body  in  another  is  the  antecedence  of  some  elements  to  others  within 
the  more  lively  series.  Only  bo  consistent,  and  you  must  admit  that 
inward  power  and  outward  force,  energy  of  mind  and  energy  of  body^ 
are  phrases  to  which  tho  corresponding  reahties  are  just  these  ante- 
cedences, plu6  an  indefinite  expectation  of  their  recurrence.** 

Against  such  insinuations  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Spencer  practically 
fortifies  himself,  as  orthodox  churchmen  advise  us  to  do  under 
simUar  circumstances,  by  simply  repeating  his  creed.  He  reiterates 
the  fact — ^there  is  an  object  and  there  is  a  subject,  there  is  a  self 
and  there  is  a  not-self,  there  is  mind  and  there  is  matter^ — without 

*  It  ihoaM  be  obserred  in  pAsdng,  ih&t  tho  Jistinction  in  re^Mct  of  llTelinoss  msA  fnint- 
oeM,  u  dmwQ  bj  Hnmci  doei  not  Ho  bolwccn  sonmtiona  on  the  ono  sido,  and  id 
fioni  on  tho  other  J  hut  betweea  impre«sioUfl,  wh«ithcr  jjiiumry  (ix,  of  Bens*?\  c  r 

(f.«.d6aire9  asd  emotionB),  oa  tho  one  side^  and  il:io  ideas  of  tbesi        *>       -•    -  ^. 

tinetioQ  is  to  be  mwlo  at  all,  tliere  is  tnoro  to  tie  sHtd  for  it  m  t  ;  r. 

Sponsor,  whose  doctnno  roqniroa  n*  to  roekou  '^iwtive  energy  «  ii  ,   ..._:_.  ^-i,  ha 

of  onr  conscionsDGca  "  tmoug  ^*  tho  fiunt  stAiML** 

Tho  dlBtnrbanco  which  tho  *' emotions^  caoso  in  tho  clAsmfietliois  of  iit»te6  lalo '^  Yivid ** 
And  **  f&iat/*  appo&rfi  from  n  cotnpuriJioii  of  §  4(j0  of  thft  **  PriiiPiplof  of  PtByoholog7  **  with  §  4S 
of  the  "First  Principles** — in  particnkr  p&^  151,  third  od^tion. 
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iipparently  being  aware  that  the  question  is  not  xthether  there  ate 
siuch  things,  but  whal  they  are,  and  that  he  has  conceded  the  pre- 
misses from  which  Hume's  account  of  them  is  derived.  Humes 
explanation  of  them,  it  is  true,  explains  them  away,  and  is  doubtless 
condenuied  by  so  doing.  It  is  incompatible  vnih.  the  existence  of  a 
known  world,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  analysis  of  the  experience  of  resistance 
involves  its  contradiction  as  much  as,  but  no  more  than,  a  valid  theory 
of  intelligent  experience  in  any  of  its  forme  must  do.  But  having 
satifified  himself  by  consideration  of  this  experience  that  there  are 
siirli  tlungs  as  "  mind  and  matter,"  he  contents  himself  with  hurling 
this  asseveration  at  the  head  of  the  Humists  without  considering  its 
bearing  on  his  own  doctiine,  which  is  also  theirs,  of  what  mind  and 
niatter  are.  His  relation  to  Hume  is  in  brief  this ;  Hume,  attempting 
to  show  what  mind  and  matter  are,  did  so  by  a  theory  which  logically 
implied  that  they  were  not ;  ue.,  that  there  was  no  real  unity  corre- 
sponding to  either  of  these  names.  Mn  Spencer  adopts  tliis  theory,  or 
at  least  repeats  the  propositions  which  contain  it,  but  puts  alongside 
of  it  another  which  implies  that  there  really  are  such  unities.  He  thus 
.l^liows  at  once  that  the  adopted  theory  is  wrong*  and  that  he  misunder- 
stands his  own  refutation  of  it.  He  takes  this  refutation  for  a  proof 
that  there  is  a  world  "  beyond  consciousness,"  whereas  really  it  is  a 
proof  that  consciousness  is  ri'ot  what  he  takes  it  to  be.  It  cannot  at 
once  be  what  Mr.  Spencer's  system  requires  it  to  be,  and  tell  what  his 
nystem  requires  it  to  tell.  If  it  is  to  yield  the  '*  dictum  "  of  its  relation 
t'O  an  object,  which  he  interprets  as  its  announcement  of  a  world  inde- 
pendent of  itself,  instead  of  being  a  succession  of  states  produced  by 
such  a  world,  it  must  itself  be  the  condition  of  there  being  that  world 
of  which  it  tells. 

The  truth  is,  that  **  consciousness  "  with  Mr,  Spencer  has  two 
different  meanings,  and  that  his  system  really  turns  on  an  equivoca- 
tion between  thern^  It  means  one  tiling  when  it  is  found  to  tell  of  an 
objective  world;  another  thing  when  this  world  is  shown  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  it.  So  long  as  consciousness  is  understood  to  be  a  mere 
iraccession  of  states,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  objective  world  is 
independent  of  it,  but  the  consciousness  which  can  alone  tell  of  such 
a  world  is  not  such  a  succession.  We  have  already  seen  how,  when 
Mr.  Spencer,  after  condemning  at  large  all  who  question  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  the  objective  world,  comes  to  give  his  own  account  of 
it,  he  describes  what  is  neither  an  independent  existence  nor  even  a 
world  at  all,  but  a  succession — an  "  aggregate  "  which  is  never  aggre- 
gated—of vivid  feelings.  When,  like  Peters  brothers  in  the  **Tala 
of  a  Tub/*  with  this  brown  loaf  before  us  we  ask  for  the  promised 
mutton,  we  are  told  that  it  is  there  already—'*  as  true,  good,  natural 
mtitton  as  any  in  Leadenhall  Street.'*  "  Independent  existence,"  it 
fteems,  **i6  implied  in  the  vivid  aggregate/**  A  "root-conception  of 
•  Primoiplfla  of  PiycUology,  §  444  • 
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exiBtence  beyond  consciousness ''  is  somehow  given  in  and  with  the 
sncceegion  of  consciouB  states,  and  this  tlirough  a  certain  experience 
becomes  the  conception  ''of  rcBistance  plus  some  force  which  the 
resistance  measures."  But  when  we  look  to  the  account  given  of  the 
experience  which  is  thus  to  determine  the  conception  of  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object,  we  find  it  wholly  different  from  the  expe- 
rience in  which  this  distinction  was  supposed  to  be  ^ven.  That  was 
an  experience  consisting  in  successive  states  of  feeling,  distinguished 
as  more  or  less  viiid  ;  this  is  a  consciousness  of  power  m  exercised 
by  oneself,  and  measui-ing  a  like  power  exercised  by  something  not 
oneself.  Mr,  Spencer  does  not  attempt  to  show  how  one  sort  of 
experience  can  '*  become  '*  the  other — how  an  antecedence  of  a  fainter 
feeling  to  one  more  vivid  becomes  a  consciousness  of  antagonism 
between  agents  of  which  just  that  has  to  be  denied  which  is  asserted 
of  feelings.  He  simply  at  pleasure  puts  the  one  for  the  other.  Yet 
the  difference  between  them  is  no  less  than  that  between  an  expe- 
rience which  does  and  one  which  does  not  reveal  a  world-  It  is  nol 
as  Mr.  Spencer  sometimes  puts  it,  a  difference  between  a  consciousni 
in  which  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  \e  given  lees  con- 
cretely and  one  in  which  it  is  given  more  concretely,  but  between  a 
consciousness  in  wliich  the  relation  is  not  given  at  all  and  one  in 
which  it  is  given.  In  the  consciousiiesa  which  alone  can  give  it,  the 
object  is  not  given  as  "  beyond  "  this  consciousness,  but  as  immanent 
in  it ;  as  a  determining  factor  of  it,  not  an  unknown  opposite  ;  not  as 
independent  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  correlative,  implying  and  impKed 
in  it.  It  is  only  through  equivocation  between  this  soi-t  of  conscious- 
ness and  another — that  fictitious  consciousness  which  the  object  is 
indeed  "beyond,'*  in  the  sense  that  for  it  neither  subject  nor  object 
could  exist — that  the  experience  of  resistance  can  be  made  to  testify 
to  a  matter  independent  of  thought,  and  from  which  thought  results. 
This  will  become  clearer  when  we  consider  more  in  detail  the  account 
which  Mn  Spencer  gives  of  the  independence  of  matter. 

*'  The  conception  we  have  of  matter/*  he  tells  us,  **  is  a  conception 
uniting  independence,  permanence,  and  force."  Now,  we  should  b© 
far  from  admitting  that  this  was  a  sufficient  account  of  "  matter/*  or 
that  ** matter"  and  the  "object"  could  properly  be  taken,  as  he 
seems  to  take  them,  to  be  equivalent  terms.  We  should  b©  equally 
far  from  saying  that  **  mind  and  matter  were  the  same,"  But  it 
be  shown  that,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer  s  own  statements,  the  qi 
ties  here  assigned  to  the  matter,  which  he  identifies  with  the  object, 
are  equally  predicable  of  the  mind,  which  he  identifiea  with  the 
subject*  And  those  statements,  which  it  wotJd  not  concern  ns  to 
examine  merely  for  the  sake  of  convicting  an  eminent  writer  of 
iriconsiBtency,  acquire  a  value  when  considered  as  involuntaiy  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  that  only  the  consciousness  which  is  an  object  to 
itself  can  tell  of  the  object  misconceived  aa  "beyond**  it,  and  that 
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thought,  iu  knowing  such  a  matter,  is  8o  far  knowing  itself*  That  he 
thiuks  of  •'  permanence  and  force ''  as  attributes  of  mind  no  lees  than 
of  matter,  his  whole  theory  of  resistance  tcatifiee* 

^  The  prmcipJe  of  coDtinuitj,"  he  tells  iis,  '*  forming  into  a  whole  the  faint 
state^i  01  consciousDess,  moulding  and  modifying  them  by  some  imknown 
erjf-  •"  --^  distinguished  as  tho  efjo,  *  ,  ,  To  the  iirinc-iple  of  continuity 
Ci  in  the  jtwt-ego  there  clings  a  nascent  conBciotisnesa  of  force  akin  to 

lUf  iufvt?  tn^olved  by  the  principle  of  continuity  in  the  tgo.*'^ 

When  permanence  and  force  have  thits  been  ascnbed  to  mind 
equally  witli  matter,  the  "independence**  of  the  latter  becomes  the 
more  qnestionable.  On  this  point  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that 
Mr.  Spencer's  premisses  and  conclusion  do  not  tally.  The  conclusion 
10  that  matter  is  **  something  beyond  consciousness,  which  is  abso- 
lutely independent  of  consciousnesB,'*  but  in  the  premisses  the  inde- 
p*     '  of  matter  merely  means  that  the  "  viTid  aggregate  "  of 

c«  states  is  independent  of  the  *' faint/'     So  far  from  being, 

aa  we  had  been  led  to  expect,  an  independence  of  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  something  other  than  consciousness,  it  turns  out  to  consist 
merely  in  this,  that  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  a  set  of  feelings, 
distinguiahed  as  more  hvely,  is  not  contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  another  set,  distinguished  as  less  hvely.t  But  as  the  occur- 
rence of  one  of  this  latter  set  is  on  its  part  not  contingent  upon  the 
occurrence  of  one  more  lively,  the  independence  asserted  in  this 
sense  of  "  matter  "  is  equally  predicable  of  mind.  For  if  the  *'  vivid 
aggregate,**  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  independent  of  the  *'  faint,** 
%o  likewise  is  the  faint  of  the  vivid.  It  too,  as  he  expressively  tells 
UB>  IB  **  coherent  within  itself,  has  its  own  antecedents  and  its  own 
laws,'*  It  is  true  that,  according  to  him,  the  one  aggregate  is 
** absolutely  independent,*'  the  other  only  **  relatively  or  partially'*  so. 
Bat  this  distinction  in  favour  of  the  vivid  aggregate  is  afterwards 
cancelled  by  the  account  of  resistance,  which  turns  on  the  fact  that 
changes  in  the  vi\^d  aggregate  are  initiated  by  changes  in  the  faint. 
To  whatever  qualification,  then,  the  independence  of  the  faint  aggre- 
gate IB  subject,  that  of  the  vivid  must  be  so  likewise.  We  are  thus 
left  with  two  sequences,  each  in  the  same  sense  independent  of  the 
other,  but  we  are  not  offered  any  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
aequence  wliich  is  '* matter'*  and  the  sequence  which  is  "mind,** 
except  such  as  equally  distinguiahes  any  two  feelings  differing  in 
liveliness  and  not  contingent  the  one  upon  the  other.  If  this  were 
really  what  Mr.  Spencer  meant,  as  it  Is  undoubtedly  what  in  effect  he 
gays,  all  that  he  urges  against  Hume  could  be  retorted  more  strongly 
against  himself.  Ue  would  out-idealize  Hume  in  Hume's  o^vn  line  of 
idealism;  for  whereas  vni\i  Hume  impressions  are  at  least  necessarily 
precedent  to  **  ideas,'*  Mr,  Spencer  s  matter,  as  equivalent  to  the  vivid 
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aggregate,  has  no  such  prerogative  over  mind,  as  equivalent  to   the 
faint. 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  by  the  independence  of  matter 
Mr.  Spencer  means  something  else  than  what  he  says.  He  does  not 
really  believe  either  the  vivid  or  the  faint  aggregate  to  he  in  any  case 
independent.  When  he  speaks  of  the  vi%nd  as  independent,  he  does 
not  mean  either  that  it  is  subject  to  no  determination  proceeding  from 
the  faint,  or  that  it  is  dependent  on  nothing.  The  true  explanation  of 
his  lang^iage  is  that  he  holds  that  on  ^'liich  the  one  aggregate  depends 
to  be  antithetical  to  that  on  which  the  other  depends.  If  we  are  ad^ed 
by  what  title  we  assume  that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  we 
answer  that,  on  looking  to  the  account  given  of  any  experience  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  ''  vivid  aggregate,'*  we  find  two  chamcteristics 
essential  to  its  being  what  he  takes  it  to  bo,  each  of  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  *'  independence ''  of  the  aggregate.  Eveiy  vivid 
feeling  of  the  experience  is  detennined  by  connection  with  modes  of 
consciousness  which,  if  Mr.  Spencer's  division  is  accepted*  must  fall  to 
the  "  faint  aggregate."  And  the  whole  experience  is  dependent  on 
something  which  is  not  one  of  the  conscious  states  forming  the 
aggregate,  nor  all  these  together,  but  is  persistent  throughout  the 
succession. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  examine  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
'*  vi\'id "  experiences,  it  is  well  to  say  that  his  division  of  states  of 
coriBciousness  into  vivid  and  faint  is  one  which  can  only  be  accepted 
under  protest.  That  the  **  totaUty  of  consciousness  '*  does  not  admit 
of  being  divided  into  **  antithetical  halves'*  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction 
which  at  best  is  only  one  of  degree,  must  be  suflSciently  obvious.  The 
apparent  significance  of  the  distinction  is,  in  tmth,  only  derived  from 
a  tacit  presupposition  of  the  antithesis  which  yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencers  account  of  the  matter,  we  derive  from  it.  Having  already,- 
for  whatever  reason,  come  to  divide  our  experiences  into  those  which 
are  the  product  of  outward  things  and  those  which  belong  merely  to 
the  mhid,  we  may  then  find  relative  vividneBs  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  one  and  relative  faintness  of  the  other  ;  though  it  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  to  a  great  part  of  our  mental  experiences — those  which  we 
call  intellectnal  as  opposed  to  the  emotional^ — the  distinction  between 
the  faint  and  the  vi\dd  has  no  application  at  all.  But  if  wo  had  not 
the  antithetical  division  already  before  our  minds,  there  could  be 
nothing  in  the  constant  transition  from  more  to  less  hvely  feeling. 
and  again  from  the  less  Hvely  to  the  more  so,  to  suggest  it.  If  it 
suggested  anything — and  the  possibUity  of  its  suggesting  anything 
really  presnpposes  that  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  a  subject 
distinguishing  itself  from  the  timnsition  which,  according  to  the 
empirical  tlieory,  is  part  of  what  is  suggested — it  would  suggest, 
not  two  antithetical  existences,  but  one  existence  of  constantly 
varying  intensity.    That  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  instead  of  determining 
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tte  aggregate  with  which  an  experience  ib  to  be  classed  on  the  ground 
of  the  vividness  or  faintness  of  the  experience,  decides  that  it  is  vivid 
or  faint  according  to  a  preconceived  view  of  the  aggregate  to  which 
it  belongs,  appears  from  his  acconnt  of  those  "  states  of  the  faint 
a  te  wliich  set  np  changes  in  the  vivid/*     In  regard  to  them,  he 

U'  hat  "  tho  classification  by  intensity  fails."*     He  assigns  them 

to  the  **  faint  aggregate  "  on  grounds  which,  whatever  they  may  be 
worth,  have  nothing  to  do  with  degree  of  vi%^acity» 

Subject  to  this  pro\48o,  let  us  consider,  by  way  of  example,  the 
account  of  the  vivid  experience  on  the  sea-shore  with  which  Mr. 
Spencer  introduces  his  **  partial  differentiation  of  subject  and  object.^f 
He  describes  himself  as  sitting  on  a  beach  mth  the  sea-breeze  blowing 
in  his  face,  "  Sounds  from  the  breakers,  motions  of  the  waves  that 
atretch  away  to  the  horizon,  are  at  the  same  time  present  ;'*  and  he  is 
also  **  aware  of  the  sun's  warmth  and  the  odour  of  sea-weed/'  Before 
him  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  "  distant  headland  mth  a  white  cliff  and 
sweep  of  green  down  above ;"  of  a  pier  to  his  right,  and  a  cluster  of 
boats  anchored  on  his  left*  All  that  he  thus,  in  common  language, 
sees,  hears,  and  smells,  Mr.  Spencer  regards  as  a  vivid  aggregate  of 
states  of  consciousness.  Part  of  it,  however,  soon  becomes  **  faint/' 
A  sea-fog  is  supposed  to  drift  in,  and  those  *'  specially-shaped  vivid 
patches  of  green  and  white,  which  he  distniguished  as  a  distant  head- 
land, now  remain  with  him  as  faint  patches,  having  shapes  and  relative 
positions  approximately  the  same  ;  and  the  lili:e  holds  with  those  pro- 
duced in  him  by  the  piur  and  boats/*  Now,  if  we  are  to  take  as  a 
sample  of  faint  states  that  consciousness  of  the  headland  which 
remains  after  the  sea-fog  has  interfered  with  the  sight  of  it,  it  is  clear 
that,  apart  from  such  faint  states,  the  experience  which  Mr,  Spencer 
takes  in  the  gross  as  vivid  woidd  lose  all  its  real  content.  Abstract 
from  **  the  vivid  patches  of  green  and  white  which  I  distinguish  as  a 
headland'*  all  determination  by  **  ideas  **  as  faint  as  these  patches  of 
colour  are  supposed  to  become  in  memory  upon  supervention  of  the 
fog,  and  it  is  distiDguished  as  a  distant  headland  no  longer.  Mr, 
Spencer  himself,  to  judge  from  his  statements  elsewhere,  would  admit 
that  its  recognition  as  a  headland  implies  a  reference  of  the  object  seen 
to  a  class,  or  the  ascription  to  it  of  attributes  which,  since  the  shutting 
of  the  eyes  makes  no  difference  to  them,,  muit,  according  to  liis  classifi- 
cation, be  reckoned  famt  states  of  consciousness.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  object  seen,  merely  as  a  "  y\\\A  state  *' 
or  sensation  and  apart  from  intellectual  action,  already  has  a  nature, 
and  that  aU  that  the  intellect  has  to  do  is,  in  the  act  which  naming 
reprosents,  to  class  it  with  like  objects  previously  observed .  Intellectual 
action  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  indi\ndual  object.  All  its  elements, 
AS  Mr,  Spencer  supposes  it  at  any  particular  time  to  be  **aeen/'  would 
disappear  with  the  elimination  from  consciousness  at  that  time  of  all 
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but  "  vivid  states."  So  far  from  its  being  a  "  cluster  of  vivid  states," 
as  Mr.  Spencer  apparently  supposes  not  his  umbrella  merely  but  all 
sensible  objects  about  kim  to  be,  it  is  an  impropriety  to  call  it  a 
cluster  of  states  of  consciousness  at  all ;  a  further  impropriety  to 
allow  that,  if  it  be  such  a  cluster,  any  part  of  the  jluster  is,  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  sense,  *^  vivid ;"  and  an  impropriety  than  which  error 
can  no  farther  go  to  reckon  the  whole  cluster  so. 

We  will  deal  with  this  worst  impropriety  first.  The  account  given 
of  the  perception  of  an  individual  object  by  the  school  to  which  Mr. 
Spencer  belongs,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
accepts,*  is  that  it  consists  in  the  suggestion  by  a  sensation  of  certain 
known  possibilities  of  sensation,  of  which  through  past  experience 
the  given  sensation  has  become  symbolical.  When,  to  return  to  the 
instance  mentioned,  I  perceive  a  distant  headland,  what  I  actually  see 
would  be  admitted  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  perception.  Certain 
present  sensations — "  vivid  patches  "  of  colour,  specially  coloured 
and  shaped — ^are  supposed  to  recall  past  experiences  which  have 
become  indissolubly  associated  with  them.  Only  as  qualified  by  these 
do  the  sensations  become  representative  of  objects  which  can  be 
recognized  as  of  a  certain  nature — of  the  clifi",  down,  and  sea,  for 
instance — ^from  which  again,  as  related  in  a  certain  manner,  results 
the  total  impression  of  a  headland.  To  adapt  this  view  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  way  of  speaking,  for  sensations  we  must  write  "vivid 
states  of  consciousness,"  and  instead  of  saying  that  they  become 
representative  of  the  headland  we  must  say  that  they  become  the 
state,  or  "  cluster  of  states,"  which  is  the  headland.  Thus  translated, 
the  "doctrine  of  perception  in  which  all  psychologists  concur "f 
implies  that  only  as  qualified  by  association  with  remembered  facts,  or 
by  inference  to  what  might  be,  but  is  not  now,  experienced,  do  the 
"  vivid  patches  of  green  and  white,  &c.,"  become  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness called  the  headland,  or  any  vivid  states  become  the  objects 
which  make  up  Mr.  Spencer's  "vivid  aggi-egate."  Now  memory 
and  inference  according  to  his  classification  must  fall  to  the  "  faint 
ftggi'^gate."  It  may  be  objected  indeed  that  the  qualification  of 
vivid  states,  necessary  to  constitute  the  perceived  thing,  is  given  not 
by  memory  but  by  remembered  facts  which  once  were  sensations,  not 
by  inference  but  by  facts  inferred  which  are  possibilities  of  sensation. 
Such  an  objection,  however,  would  be  inappropriate  when,  under  Mr. 
Spencer's  direction,  we  are  considering  the  perceived  object  as  a 
cluster  of  states  of  consciousness,  into  which  we  clearly  cannot  regard 
facts  inferred  or  remembered  as  entering  in  distinction  from  the 
memory  and  inference.  Nor,  if  appropriate,  would  it  afl^ect  our  con- 
clusion, since  neither  the  fact  that  a  sensation  once  happened,  nor  the 
possibility  of  its  happening  again,  are  themselves  sensations.  Our 
conclusion  then  must  be  that,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  theory 
•  Principlas  of  Psychology,  §  816.  f  Ibid.  §  816. 
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of  pOTception,*^ vivid  states  of  consciouaness  "  miiet  be  qualified  by 
••  feint  ^  ones  in  order  to  form  the  objects  whicb  he  ascribes  to  th© 
**  viWd  aggregate  ;"  that  if  these  objects  are  to  be  reckoned  clusters 
of  states  of  cuDscionsness  at  all,  they  are  clusters  into  which  faint 
states  efnter  as  qualifying  the  vivid,  and  into  which  the  vivid  states 
enter  only  aa  so  qualified. 

Thus  if  we  are  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer  in  holding  that  *•  vivid  states 
of  consciousness*' — in  plain  English,  sensations — ai-e  elements  in  the 
**  clusters  **  which  we  call  sensible  things  or  objects  of  the  real  world, 
we  are  logically  forbidden  from  holding  with  him  that  such  states  are 
indc'pendent  of  the  **  faint."  If  vi\^d  states  contribute  to  fonn  objects 
'  do  so  as  determined  by  foint  ones;  and  if  the  **  vivid 
is  to  bo  identified  with  the  objective  world,  we  mnet  say 
that  ouly  quahfication  by  the  **  faint  aggregate  '*  or  subject  renders  it 
such  H  world  at  all.  Can  we  explain  liow  Mr*  Spencer,  in  the  face  of 
his  own  theory  of  perception,  comes  to  think  otherwise  ?  We  answer  that 
it  is  through  confusion  between  an  event  in  the  way  of  sensation,  which 
1'  doubt  happens  quite  irrespectively  of  memor}^  imagination,  or  eon- 
•^  ]»tion  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  it  happens  and  in  that  sense 
is  independent  of  **  faint  states,**  and  the  consciousness  or  existence  of 
n  Ronsible  object  or  ijuality.*  *^In  broad  procession,"  he  tells  us,  **  the 
viv-id  states — sounds  from  the  breakers,  the  wind,  the  vehicles  behind 
me,  changing  patches  of  colour  from  the  waves^  pressures,  odours»  and 
the  rest' — move  on  abreast,  imceasing  and  unbroken,  wholly  without 
regard  to  anytliing  else  in  my  consciousness/'t  Unfortunately  the 
**  vivid  states,"  of  which  this  assertion  is  true,  are  not  of  a  kind  with 
\'  '  uices  given;  nor  can  any  **  clustering "  of  them  constitute 
l:  ._  -  .11  act  of  perception  or  an  object  perceived.  It  is  only  through 
the  illusion  of  statements,  like  Mr.  Spencer's,  as  "broad'*  as  the  pro- 
eeBBion  which  he  describes,  that  any  one  is  brought  to  think  they 
can.  We  talk  of  certain  sensations,  for  instance,  as  sounds  from  the 
breakers,  as  changing  patches  of  colour  from  the  waves^  without 
Tf^fl  pftni:^  that  merely  as  sensations — ^passing  states  of  feeling — apart 
iroiu  '*  regard  to  something  else  in  my  consciousness  *'  which  at  any 
rate  is  not  a  sensation,  they  are  not  for  eonscionsness  sounds  from  the 
^  s  or   changing  patches  of  colour  at  all.     Neither  the  past 

L..^  .1  iice  imder  the  influence  of  which  a  certain  sensation  of  eight 
in  tmnslated  into  a  breaker,  nor  that  which  leads  us  to  connect  a 
certain  soimd  mth  the  sight  thus  translated,  can  be  more  vivid  than 
tlic  state.  wHch  succeeds  the  sight  when  the  sea-fog  has  shut  the 
breakers  from  view,  and  which  Mj\  Spencer  counts  faint.  As  for  the 
tmnshition  and  connection  themselves — the  acts  of  intellectual  nyn- 
thesis  and  infeipore  by  which  known  possibiUties  of  sensation  are 


'f,  for  wo  shsAl  find  in  the  aequel  tlmt^Ir.  Spencer  does 
>r  con soiouaneBi}  with iu  an  nggrogato  wnlcb  ho  oxpres&ly 
t  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  454. 
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combined  in  an  object  and  by  which  thje  sound  becomes  the  sound  of 
this  object— whether  **  states  of  consciousness"  at  all  or  no,  it  is  clear 
that  something  else  than  a  "  vivid  state  *'  renders  them  possible.  In 
like  manner  successive  sensations  of  colour  are  one  thing,  "changing 
patches  of  colour  from  the  waves "  qnite  another.  With  the  occur- 
rence of  the  sensations  nothing  else  in  my  consciousness  need  have  to 
do,  but  something  eke  in  it — the  persistent  eoraething  which  cou- 
sciousness  of  change  presupposes — ^has  everything  to  do  with  their 
becoming  that  which  the  description  quoted  assumes  them  to  be. 

How  far  Mr,  Spencer  in  fact  is  from  meaning  by  vivid  states  of 
consciousness  those  occurrences  of  sensation  which  can  alone  be  truly 
said  to  be  independent  of  operations  that  he  would  ascribe  to  the 
subject,  appears  from  his  language  about  the  antecedents  of  such 
states,  *'  When  for  any  consequent  in  the  vivid  series  we  can  per- 
ceive the  antecedent,  that  antecedent  exists  in  the  vivid  series.  .  .  . 
Thus,  in  the  \^vid  series,  after  the  changing  foniis  and  colours  which, 
as  united,  I  call  a  curling  breaker,  there  comes  a  sound  made  by  ita 
fall  on  the  beach.''*  Now  to  say  that  both  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent'*  exist  in  the  vivid  series'* — if  this  means  that  series  of  events  in 
the  way  of  feeling  which  can  alone  be  truly  said  to  be  independent 
of  the  faint  aggregate — is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Coincident  feel- 
ings  may  so  exist,  but  not  those  related  as  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent. If  the  consequent  be  a  sensation  now  occurring,  the  perceived 
antecedent  cannot  be  so  too,  unless  of  two  events  one  can  both 
follow  the  other  and  accompany  it.  It  maybe  replied  perhaps  that 
we  are  here  arguing  from  a  mere  hastiness  of  expression  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  part,  which  led  him  to  put  a  present  for  a  past ;  that  by 
both  antecedent  and  consequent  he  means  sensations  as  they  occur, 
and  that  though  the  antecedent  is  no  longer  vi\'id  when  the  conse- 
quent follows,  it  previously  was  so  ;  that  thus  it  did  exist  in  the  vivid 
series,  though  it  does  not.  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  could  scarcely 
accept  this  rendering  of  his  thought.  His  polemic  against  Hume 
turns  on  the  impropriety  of  using  **  existence"  in  a  sense  implyiug 
**  absence  of  persistence,"!  as  it  certainly  would  be  used  if  of  a  mere 
sensation  it  were  said  that  it  did  exist.  So  far  as  the  loose  abundance 
of  his  plu^aseology  allows  us  to  judge,  "  existence  in  the  vivid  aggre- 
gate" means  with  him  the  same  thing  as  being  a  "member  of  the 
vivid  aggregate^  and  an  aggregate  or  member  of  an  aggregate  no 
sequent  occurrences  of  feeling,  by  themselves^  can  form.  Only  so  far 
as  they  become  elements  of  a  conception,  in  which  they  are  no  longer 
sequent,  can  they  become  an  aggregate  or  parts  of  one.  As  Httle  can 
such  successive  occurrence  form  the  perception  of  antecedence  which 
in  the  passage  before  us  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  \new.  An  antecedent^ 
perceived  as  an  antecedent,  must  be  included  in  one  conception  with 
the  consequent,  and,  as  so  included,  cannot  be  that  state  of  conscious- 
*  Principlea  of  Psychology,  %  455.  \  Ibid.  §  i€7. 
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sensation  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence — ^which  terminates 
when  the  state  to  which  it  is  antecedent  begins,  and  which  is  alone 
unaffected  by  the  mind.  In  short,  to  say  that  two  states  of  conscious- 
ness are  perceived  to  be  related  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  to 
«ay  that  either  of  them  is  "  independent  of  the  faint  aggregate,"  are 
incompatible  propositions. 

If  any  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Spencer's  meaning  remained,  his  illustration, 
quoted  above,  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  states  of  consciousness 
which  he  hz&  in  view  are  not  sensations  as  they  occur,  but  sensations 
as  thought  of — sensible  objects,  formed  by  conceived  relations  be- 
tween feelings,  not  feelings  as  undetermined  by  thought  or  "inde- 
pendent." The  antecedent,  which  he  instances,  is  an  object  formed 
by  the  union  of  "  changing  forms  and  colours."  That  such  an  object 
can  be  a  single  sensation  no  one  will  for  a  moment  suppose.  That  it 
is  not  a  mere  group  of  sensations,  experienced  at  the  same  time,  will  be 
clear  to  any  one  who  reflects  that  a  coincident  occurrence  of  several 
sensations  cannot  be  also  a  consciousness  of  change  from  one  to  the 
other.  Does  it  then  consist  in  several  successive  sensations  I  It  is 
clearly  as  impossible  that  successive  events  of  any  kind  should  form 
such  an  object,  as  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  occur  in  order  to 
its  formation.  It  could  only  seem  possible  to  one  who  confused  a 
succession  of  states  of  consciousness  with  that  consciousness  of  succes- 
sion which  is  its  veiy  opposite.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  because  a 
consciousness  of  succession  is  implied  in  the  conception  of  a  changing 
object,  a  consciousness  consisting  of  a  succession  of  states  could  never 
compass  such  a  conception.  The  "  antecedent,"  then,  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
illustration  is  neither  a  sensation,  nor  several  sensations  coincident 
or  sequent.  As  an  object  for  consciousness — and  it  is  as  such  alone 
that  his  account  of  the  series  in  question  allows  us  to  consider 
it — ^it  is  formed  by  the  thought  of  events  in  the  way  of  sensation 
which  have  occurred  successively,  but  are  for  thought  equally  present. 
K  as  thus  equally  present,  as  mutually  qualifying  members  of  a  con- 
ception, they  are  still  to  be  counted  members  of  the  vivid  series,  then 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  series  depends,  for  being  what  it  is,  on 
some  act  of  consciousness  which  is  not  included  in  it. 

T.  H.  Green. 

(To  he  eonimtied;  ' 
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THE  BUhop  of  Salisbury's  article  on  the  Divine  Government  of  the 
Church,  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review,  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention  and  respect  even  from  those  who  differ  most 
widely  from  his  conclusions.  It  would  do  so  under  any  circumstances; 
for  the  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Christian  Church  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
persons  who  reflect  seriously  on  the  influence  of  religion  upon  human 
society ;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  author  both  for  learning  and 
candour  lends  a  pecuhar  weight  to  his  words.  But  besides  this,  recent 
movements  both  within  and  without  the  Church  have  given  to  the 
subject  a  fresh  interest  and  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  recent 
discussions  about  priestly  authority,  recent  discoveries,  it  may  almost 
be  said  (for  to  many  persons  they  have  come  with  the  surprise  of 
a  discovery),  as  to  the  practical  assertion  of  claims,  the  exercise  of 
which  reaches  to  the  very  roots  of  society,  have  driven  men  to  ask 
themselves  what  are  the  groimds  on  which  such  claims  rest.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vexed  question  of  Church  and  State  faces  us,  look 
which  way  we  will ;  and  one  essential  part  of  this  question,  one  of 
the  hinges  on  which  it  turns,  is  the  right  which  the  Church  may  assert 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  disciphne  to  govern  herself.  These  are 
questions  to  which  no  class  of  the  community  can  affect  to  be  in- 
different. The  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  are  so 
complex,  so  manifold,  so  intertwined  with  the  national  fabric,  that 
any  change  here  must  touch  the  heart  of  the  national  life.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  as  Bishop  Moberly  suggests,  to  deal  with  these  sub- 
jects, "  during  the  present  comparatively  quiet  time,"  instead  of  waiting 
^'  for  the  exciting  timea^  -«  •  will  take  the  place  of  theoiy.'^ 

These  *'  exciting  times '  already  we  hear  tiiie 
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mnttering  of  the  distant  thunder ;  the  air  is  full  of  it ;  the  storm 
may  burst  sooner  than  we  are  aware ;  the  present  lull  may  usher  it  in. 
There  are  many  indications  that  may  put  us  on  our  guard.  '^  Dis- 
establishment "  is  not  only  the  watchword  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
a  party ;  it  is  hinted  at  by  statesmen  in  a  responsible  position.  It  is 
not  onlj'  ardently  desired  and  advocated  by  the  Liberation  Society ; 
tliere  is  a  shout  for  it  in  the  Ritnalist  camp.  There  is  in  all  but 
name  an  alliance,  and  it  cannot  be  called  an  unnatural  alliance,  between 
opposite  parties.  And  when  the  ninnbers  are  large  enough  and  the 
organization  complete  enough  to  inspire  some  hope  of  success,  the 
leader^  we  may  be  sure,  will  not  be  wanting ;  many  eyes  are  already 
fixed  upon  him  \  the  champion  of  Ritualism  will  put  on  the  armour  of 
Liberationism,  and  will  not  have  to  complain  with  a  champion  in 
another  cause,  **I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I  have  not  proved, 
them.*^ 

Bishop  Moberly's  article  was  called  forth  by  an  article  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton'fl  on  the  same  subject  in  the  August  number  of  this 
Review.  Mr.  Lyttelton  had  maintained,  first,  that  there  is  given  to 
the  Church  from  Chiist  Himself  a  promise  of  Divine  guidance  into  all 
necessary  truth  concerning  God  and  mans  relation  to  God.  He  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  that  such  a  promise  had  its  natural  limitations,  limita- 
ticins  of  necessity  imposed  upon  all  Divine  promises  by  the  concurrent 
fiict  of  human  freedom.  God  gives,  but  never  forces  man  to  accept. 
Exceptions  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise,  he  remarks,  are  due  to 
tliat  *'  cronung  of  laws  '*  which  stamps  the  whole  course  of  the  Divine 
government. 

But  secondly,  he  had  denied  that  this  promise  was  to  be  restricted 
to  any  *'  privileged  class "  within  the  community.  According  to  his 
Wew,  this  Divine  illumination,  tins  supernatural  guidance,  were  in- 
tended for  all,  might  be  bestowed  upon  all,  were  the  heritage  of  the 
laity  aa  emphatically  as  that  of  the  clergy,  of  each  individual  as 
tnily  as  of  assembhes  of  the  Church  gathered  under  any  special 
sanctions* 

This  view  of  the  Divine  guidance  of  the  Church,  which  regards  it 
as  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body,  appears  to  Bishop  Moberly  both 
defective  and  dangerous.  It  is  defective,  he  thinks,  as  confining  itself 
to  the  gingle  point  of  **  truth  respecting  God  and  things  etonial/'  and 
taking  no  accoimt  of  "other  gifts,  such  as  that  of  absolution  of  sin  and 
\i  iiont  within  the  Church,"  as  well  as  in  omitting  all  reference  to 

-torical  origin  of  the  gift  as  given  to  men."  It  is  dangerous 
because  it  practically  leaves  us  without  guidance,  without  any  standard 
of  n  r  ,  any  authority,  when  discordant  voices  are  heard  aroimd 

Ui^  ai >  <  laiining  our  submission. 

Aa  regards  the  first  charge,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  further  on.  I 
'  '  '  I  e  at  present  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imderstand 
1  i.so  **the  gift  of  absolution  of  sin'*  can  be  separated  as 
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something  different  in  kind  from  truth  respecting  God  and  things 
eternal.    It  would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  that  truth* 

As  regards  the  second  charge,  that  the  theory  is  a  dangerous  one 
which  bids  us  look  for  truth  and  guidance,  not  in  one  direction  only, 
but  in  a//,  I  ask,  vnih  all  respect,  WTiy  ?     Is  there  not  in  every  man 
taught  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  au  inner  eye  which  distmguishes  between 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  an  inner  faculty  which  welcomes  the  truth 
and  rejects  the  falsehood!     Was  not  the  appeal  originally  made  to 
that  faculty  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  His  Apostles  ?  "  He  that  is  of  tho 
truth  heareth  my  voice,'*    **  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet, 
or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I  wrote  unto 
you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.'*     Such  is  at  once  our  pri- 
vilege and  our  responsibility.     This  does  not  leave  us  "  in  a  wide  and  ^ 
.boundless  sea/'     This  does 'not  expose  us  to  be  blown  hither  and 
thither  *'  by  every  blast  of  doctrine*"     At  least*  if  there  is  any  such 
danger,  it  is  a  danger  to  which  the  Church   of   England    herself 
exposes  us<    When  she  declares  in  her  Sixth  Article  that  '*  what- 
soever is  not  read  therein  [i.e.,  in  Holy  Scripture],  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  bo  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  beheved 
as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessaiy  to 
salvation,?  she  obviously  charges  every  member  of  her  community 
with  the  responsibiUty  of  what  he  accepts  as  an  article  of  faith.    The 
Church  tells  us  what  she  has  gathered  on  some  questions  out  of  Scrip- 
ture; she  leaves  us  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  her  conclusions.     She 
implies  that  we  have  within  us  a  faculty  of  discernment  and  a  faculty** 
of  interpretation.    We  must  take  our  risk,  but  we  may  do  it  without 
fear,  for  we  *'have  an  miction  from  the  Holy  One,*'  and  we  **  know"  or 
we  may  know  **all  things."   And  whenever  a  man  is  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth  he  recognizes  the  truth,  and  honours  it,  even 
though  it  be  uttered  by  one  whom  some  portion  of  the  Church  might 
brand  as  a  schismatic  or  a  heretic.    The  nobility  of  the  Tmth  belongs 
to  all  her  sincere  worsliippers.     It  is  broader  than  all  our  divisions, 
larger  than  anything  in  the  world,  larger  than  intellect  or  heart  of  man.  ^ 
No  man  has  the  whole  truth  \  no  Church  has  the  whole  truth.    Just  aff* 
in  aU  ages  it  has  been  given  to  certain  great  champions  to  draw  the 
fiword  of  some  forgotten  truth  from  ite  scabbard,  or  to  put  upon  it  \ 
fresh  edge,  and  to  wield  it  with  a  force  that  notliing  could  withstand,1 
so  it  seems  to  be  given  to  diflerent  Churches  to  assert  most  distinctly 
paiiicular  truths,  or  to  bring  into  more  vivid  sunlight  certain  aspects 
of  truth  which  others  neglect  or  deny.     To  give  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  my  meaning :  if  in  the  Cliurch  of  England  one  aspect  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  strongly  emphasized — ^that  it  is  our  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  benefit  of  Ouist's  death — another  aspect,  scarcely  less 
prominent  in  St,  Paul's  mind,  is  very  much  obscured,  thrown  into  the 
backgi'ound  certainly,  that  the  act  is  an  act  expressive  in  the  strongest j 
degree  of  the  commiuu'on  of  Christians  one  with  another.    The  syxM 
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bolism  of  the  broken  loaf  has  disappeared.  The  unfortunate  sabsti- 
tittion  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  of  the  original  institution  in  the 
administration  of  the  elements  has  perhaps  made  the  indi\^dnal 
believer  more  deeply  conscious  of  his  personal  benefit*  but  only  at  tho 
risk  of  isolating  him  from  his  fellow-communicants.  This  latter  truth, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  its  full  recognition  m  the  PresbjH;erian 
Churches,  They  do  not  forget,  that  the  Eucharist  toachea  us  **  we,  the 
many,  arc  one  loaf;"  we  do  not  forget,  that  as  often  as  we  eat  that 
bi^ad  and  drink  that  cup,  we  are  made  one  with  Christ,  and  Chi-ist  one 
witli  us.  Thus  one  Church  supplements  another.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  recognize  the  truth  in  both  I  Is  it  not  possible  to  confess,  without 
prejmUce  and  without  fear,  *'No  system  on  earth  is  perfect;  there  is 
no  exclusive  heritage  of  the  truth,"  A  man  may  do  this  without  any 
disloyalty  to  his  o\vn  Church,  He  is  not  tempted  to  leave  her  com- 
munity for  another,  because  he  sees  in  another  some  excellences 
which  are  wanting  in  his  own,  any  more  than  he  is  tempted  to  forsake 
his  own  country  for  another,  because  the  latter  has  some  advantages 
of  soil,  of  climate,  of  laws,  of  institutions,  which  his  own  has  not. 
He  recognizes  a  great  principle  of  cornpensation.  He  believes  that 
wherever  there  is  Ufe  and  light  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  they  are 
the  life  and  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  he  rejoices  to  think 
that  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  treasure. 

Bishop  Moberly,  however,  does  not  deny  that  there  is  in  some 
sense  a  diffusion  of  Divine  illumination  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  throughout  the  whole  Christian  body.  But  he  contends  that 
along  with  this  general  guidance  into  the  truth,  there  are  special  gifts 
vouchsafed  originally  to  the  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  their 
lawfully  constituted  successors,  wliich  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and 
not  to  the  Church  at  large.  He  makes,  it  is  tme,  some  concessions^ 
which  appear  hardly  consistent  -w^th  his  argument.  Thus,  speaking  of 
•*  the  Di\ino  guidance  "  as  regards  not  only  *'  the  possession,''  but  the 
"  authoritatim  teaching  of  revealed  tmth  when  the  Canon  was  closed, 
and  the  Cliurch  left  *  for  all  the  days '  to  the  imseen  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  observes — 

"It  resided,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  Body,  the  whole  Body  ;  in  a 
graduated^  no  doubt,  and  proportionate  maniier  in  the  di^ereiit  m embers  of  the 
body,  yet  not  in  such  sort  as  ahsolutely  to  exclude  any  from  some  participation 
in  the  gift,** 

One  would  have  thought  that  in  this  "  authoritative  teaching  **  of 
Divine  Truth  must  have  been  inchided  that  which  is  of  tho  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel,  the  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But 
it  18  clear  that  Bishop  Moberly  holds  sometliing  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  forgiveness  as  the  prerogative  of  the  clergy;  they  are,  according 
to  him,  the  channels,  the  divinely  constituted  channels,  through  which 
the  forgiveness   is  conveyed.     Hence  he  wholly  severs    from  this 
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"  autliori tative  teaching''  of  Divine  Truth  "  the  other  gift — the  sacerdotal 
power  of  the  remitting  or  the  withholding  the  remission  of  sins."  This 
gift  ho  supposes  to  have  been  consigned  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  their 
successors,  by  the  Lord  Himself  on  the  Resurrection-day,  and  here 
we  have  "the  real  principle  of  Hie  different  positiom  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  in  the  Churchy  the  inheriting  body  of  Christ." 
This  "  special  gift  to  the  clergy  and  their  successors,"  he  says, 

"  consists  of  the  impertition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  forgiveness,  and  the 
withholding  of  forgiveness,  of  man's  sins.  Whatever  falls  within  the  scope 
and  ranu^^  of  this  great  gift  is  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
clergy  tiioir  onlainod  successors.  That  gift  designated  them,  fitted  them,  pre- 
|)arod  them  to  bo  holders  in  all  time  of  that  special  power." 

The  Bishop  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  clergy  have  thus  been  con- 
stituted tlio  organs  thi-ough  which  "  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
Divine  forgiveness  W8U3  to  be  conveyed  to  man  in  all  the  various 
methods  and  by  all  the  diflFerent  channels  through  which  that 
forgiveness  was  to  be  given  " — such,  for  instance,  as  the  two  Sacra- 
ments, or  other  rites  of  a  "sacramental"  character,  such  as  confirmation 
and  ordination,  or  the  pubUo  or  private  forms  of  absolution. 

The  gift  diflored  from  the  Pentecostal  gift  in  this  respect,  that  this 
latter,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Apostles,  "  filled  up  the  great  sacerdotal 
capacity  which  had  been  given  them  fifty  days  before." 

And  yet  tlio  Bishop  says : — 

**  Thon>  i\f  a  widely  diffused  participation  of  the  whole  Church  in  all  its 
nunulH^rs  in  the  Divine  gift ;  but  compatibly  with  this  there  is  a  sacred  succes- 
sion of  men  frtun  the  Ajx)Stles,  appi>inted  by  Apostolic  ordination,  to  exerdse 
U|K)n  the  individual  membi^rs  of  the  Church  the  sacred  powers  of  the  Church 
t*olUH»tivo.  Tlu»rt>  is  an  undeniable  jH^rsi>nal  priesthood  which  belongs  to  every 
(Christian  man  duly  admitteil  inti>  the  membership  of  the  Church,  and  stifl 
holding  that  memrH^rsliip  entire ;  but  that  personal  priesthood  is  in  no  degree 
tticom|)atibU«  with  tho  existeiuH^  of  a  priesthood,  colUctive  as  I  have  called  it, 
dt^termiiuHl  by  sutwssivo  ortlination  to  those  who  inherit  the  position  and  gifts 
whirh  wen^  lust  givon  to  tho  Ajx^stles,  not  so  much  for  their  own  personal 
WMictiHoation  Hi<  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  whole  organized  body  of  the  Church." 

(\>rtainly,  thoro  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  between  a  gift  univer 
»ally  givon  and  tho  ooncentmtion  of  that  gift  in  particular  persons.  A 
State  or  an  anuy  may  be  full  of  enthusiasm,  courage,  devotion,  but  the 
spirit  that  animates  it  may  be  found  in  larger  measure  in  its  magistrates 
luul  ollioors.  But  this  is  not  what  the  Bishop  contends  for,  and  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  his  real  meaning.  He  does  not  mean,  imlesB  I 
am  ven*  much  mistaken^  that  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  body  appears 
in  a  oouooutrattHi  form  in  its  officers.  He  claims  for  them  other  gifts, 
tho  gifts  of  gi'kvemment  and  absolution,  which  belong  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  body  at  large;  other>vist>  how  are  we  to  understand  such 
worda  as  •*  special  gifts***  *•  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Apostles  and 
thm  8Uoot>s»OTs«''  and  the  like  t  He  is  contending  for  the  impartation 
of  these  gifts,  not  according  to  the  law  by  which  all  gifts  are  giveiit 
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but  According  to  a  law  of  special  application  in  the  Christian  Church, 
the  law  of  a  priestly  succession.  These  gifts  are  confined  to  Apostolic 
descent  and  an  Apostolic  order*  How,  then,  can  they  be  at  once  the 
inheriianco  of  all  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few  ?  There  can 
bo  no  priestly  succession  of  the  individuals  composing  the  body ;  there 
may  be,  if  the  theory  is  true,  of  the  clergy  by  continuous  ordination. 
According  to  this  theory,  that  certain  "special  gifts'*  are  bestowed 
on  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  alone,  I  find  it  as  difficult  as  my  friend 
Mr*  Lyttelton  to  understand  how  they  can  be  regarded  as  **repre- 
Bentatives"  of  the  Church.  But  the  Bishop  does  not  insist  on  the 
word  **  representative,"  and  in  logical  consistency  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  could.  If,  indeed,  he  only  means  that  whilst  those  gifts,  the 
absolving  and  governing  powers,  belong  to  the  whole  Church,  the 
authoriht  to  exercise  them  is  bestowed  on  the  Apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors, this  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
patting  such  a  constniction  upon  the  words :  **  The  gift  conveyed 
by  the  breath  of  Christ  on  the  Resurrection-day  is  the  special  gift  to 
the  Apostles  and  the  clergy  their  successors,  and  it  consists  of  the 
impertition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  forgiven  ess,  and  the  ^^tliholding 
of  forgiveness,  of  man's  sine.  A^Tiatever  falls  within  the  scope  and 
mnge  of  this  great  gift  is  the  peculiar  htheritance  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  clergy  their  ordained  successors;'  But  let  that  pass-  It  is  of  more 
iinportance  to  observe,  that  what  ho  does  insist  upon  is  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  essentially  a  priesthood,  and  that  it  is  essentially 
in  and  by  its  priestly  character  that  even  while  it  represents,  it  is 
differentiated  from,  the  rest  of  the  Christian  body. 

And  it  is  here  that  I  feel  rayself  constrained  entirely  to  differ  from 
liim.  AVhatever  else  may  constitute  the  essential  diflerence  between 
the  Cliristian  laity  and  the  Christian  clergy,  it  certainly  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  clergy  are  in  any  other  sense  **  priests  "  than  the 
laity  are.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  which  shall  lower  the 
true  dignity  of  the  CTiristian  ministry.  I  believe  there  is  no  earthly 
honour  comparable  to  the  honour  of  one  who  is  sent  to  be  an 
ambassador  for  Christ,  But  to  regard  the  Christian  ministry  as  a 
priesithood  is,  I  also  beUeve,  to  degrade  it,  and  is  most  assuredly  to 
represent  it  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  never  placed  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  even  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers, 

But  aif  Bishop  Moberly  rests  the  claims  which  he  has  put  forth  on 
behalf  of  the  Christian  clergy  on  ceHain  passages  of  Scripture  which 
are  very  commonly  supposed  to  favour  his  view,  it  is  of  importance 
to  examine  these  somewhat  in  detail ;  and  the  more  because  centuries 
of  misinterpretation  have  clouded  the  text,  and  the  use  of  the  passage 
in  the  Orcbnatiou  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  held  to 
favour  the  extreme  sacerdotal  theory. 

Beferring  first  to  the  passage  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xii.  41,  42) 
where  Peter  asks  the  question,  whether  the  parable  just  delivered  was 
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spoken  to  the  Apostles  in  particular  or  "  even  unto  all ;"  and  quoting 
the  reply,  "  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his 
Lord  diall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion 
of  meat  in  due  season?" — the  Bishop  very  truly  observes,  "The  Lord's 
answer  seems  to  carry  at  least  this  reply  to  the  question, — there  are  to  be 
stewards  who  are  to  rule  over  the  household  of  God,  to  give  them 
their  meat  (of  all  and  various  kinds  as  they  need)  in  due  season.'' 

This,  however,  is  what  no  one  would  question.  '\\'hatever  may  be 
our  theories  of  Church  government  or  of  ApostoUcal  succession, 
no  one,  unless  in  some  extreme  sects,  would  efiace  all  distinction 
between  laity  and  clergy.  Certainly  all  would  acknowledge  that  it  is 
the  distinct  oflSce  and  duty  of  the  clergy  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 
to  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  It  is  when  we  come  to  ask 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  feeding,"  and  whence  the  authority  to  feed  is 
derived,  that  the  real  difficulty  presents  itself. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  authority  exercised,  and  by  whom  may  it 
be  exercised?  these  are  the  questions  of  paramount  importance.  On 
these  Bishop  Moberly  veiy  naturally  appeals  to  the  three  cognate  pas- 
sages (Matt,  xvi.  19 ;  xviiL  18 ;  John  xx.  23),  "which ^  (as  he  thinks) 
"  refer  to  the  great  gift  of  the  power  of  absolution.''  Here  happily  the 
field  is  so  far  narrowed  that  the  question  may  now  be  stated  thus :  Is 
absolution  the  prerogative  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  lawfully  consti- 
tuted, and,  if  so,  does  this  gift  of  necessity  imply  that  the  CJuistian 
ministiy  is  a  priesthood  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term  ?  A  car^bl 
comparison  of  the  three  passages  just  mentioned  will  I  believe  lead  us 
to  a  veiy  different  conclusion  from  timt  to  which  the  Bishop  has  been  led. 

Bishop  Moberiy  appears  to  tiirnk  that  the  essential  difference 
between  these  passages  consistB  in  this:  that  in  the  two  fonner 
passages,  those  in  St.  Kattheir  s  Go^mI,  we  have  ihepromUe  of  a  gift, 
whereas  in  the  last,  that  of  St.  John,  we  have  ikefuIfilmaU  of  the  pro- 
mise. And  this  ftdfilment  he  supposes  ftimishes  the  real  conmientaij 
or  explanation  of  the  twofold  promise.  ^  He  breathed  on  th^m,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whosesoever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  letihi, 
they  are  retained."  He  lays  stress  on  the  difference  of  tenses  and 
genders  in  the  two  cases.  He  remarks,  *^  The  ftitore  tenses  and  the 
neuter  genders  of  the  former  pasBages  (oucoSoyi^ffM,  ^mtm,  S  &r  &fnm 
ovtt  ^  ^^cnTTc,  «rrBu  &Sqpe>«,  mnm,  XcXzybov)  have  become  present 
and  past  tenses  and  masculine  genders  (or  tow  o^^  w  i^mf/nm» 
^l^Mrru  «vTXMr  ir  rwmt  m^mx^  KEKpasy/rraiy'  as  if  this  were  tlie  SoIe 
difier^ice  between  thean.  But  there  is  a  much  more  in^Mitant 
diffierence  which  he  has  entirely  overlooked.  He  speaks  of  ^the  vaguer 
phiase  of  looeing  and  binding."*  as  **•  now  explained  and  snperaeded 
by  tiie  undeniabfy  distinct  e]q>r6SBions  of  forgiving  and  witUiold- 
iag  foigivenesB  from  tiie  ans  of  men."  But  the  simple  &<^  is  Hiat 
tttt  QM  neidier  fT[ilain«  nor  stq^ersedes  the  other ;  the  two  ddiigs  aie 
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entirely  di£Ferent,  and  we  have  no  right  to  regard  tliem  as  synony- 
mous,  Tbe  one  is  not  **  the  vaguer/*  the  other  the  more  "  distinct 
expreasion  ■*  of  the  same  power.  The  one  might  be  possessed  and 
exercised  apart  from  the  other.  There  are  three  different  phrases 
employed  hy  our  Lord  in  the  three  passages,  each  having  its 
several  sense,  though  they  are  very  frequently  confoxmded.  In 
Matt.  XVI,  the  power  bestowed  upon  St.  Peter  is  twofold,  the  power  of 
**  the  keys  "  and  tbe  power  of  *"  binding  and  loosing/'  The  power  of 
the  keys  has  sometimes  been  explained*  with  a  reference  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  deliveiing  a  key  to  the  scribe  when  he  was  admitted  to 
his  ofRce.  in  token  that,  holding  **the  key  of  knowledge*'  (Luke  xi. 
52),  he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom.  If  this 
he  the  meaning,  our  Lord  intended  to  designato  Peter  as  a  scribe 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  am  more  dispoRcd,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  the  figure  is  to  be  explained  by  its  use  in  such  a 
passage  as  Isa.  xxii.  22  (cf.  Rev.  i,  18),  where  it  is  so  clearly  the  symbol 
of  rule  and  government,  there  being  thus  given  to  St.  Peter,  as  else- 
where to  all  the  Apostles,  the  place  of  authority  in  the  Church  of  God* 
The  power  of  **bindingand  loosing*' was  of  another  kind.  The  phrase  is 
one  of  constant  occurrence  in  Jewish  Hteratu re,  and  was  employed  with 
a  perfectly  definite  and  well-underatood  meaning  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
The  expression  applied  to  things,  not  to  persons.  This  of  course 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  gender  to  which  Bishop  Moberly  draws 
attention.  To  a  Jew  what  was  "  bound*'  was  forbidden;  what  was 
*' loosed"  was  allowed;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  deter- 
mined for  him  by  his  Rabbis,  who  based  their  authority  on  Deut.  xvii. 
8 — 11,  and  who  might  give  conflicting  decisions.  Thus  it  was  said, 
•*  The  school  of  Hillel  binds,  the  school  of  Shammai  looses.'*  But  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  it  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  discipline.  Our  Lord,  in  the  second  passage  quoted  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  extends  this  power  to  the  whole  Church.  According  to  the  Rab- 
binical notion,  **  the  Celestial  Court  of  Justice  "  decides  only  after  and 
in  accordance  with  "  the  Terrestrial  Court  of  Justice."  In  hke  manner 
and  in  similar  terms  our  Lord  gave  authority,  first  to  St.  Peter  and 
afterwards  to  the  Church  in  her  collective  capacity,  to  decide  what 
was  lawful  or  imlawful  for  her  members,  adding  that  their  decisions 
should  be  ratified  in  heaven.f 

In  the  third  instance,  the  language  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  fii-st  two,  though  it  has  been  so  strangely  and  so  persistently  con- 
founded with  them.  Here  there  is  not  a  word  about  "  the  keys,"  not 
a  word  about  *' binding  and  loosing  :'*  instead  of  these  we  have  now 
"the  remitting  and  retaining  of  sins;"  and  this  power  is  very  dif- 
ferently consigned.     It  is   cormected  with  a  significant  act,   **  He 


♦  Ab  by  FrofesiorPlutnptro,  in  anExcnrsus  to  hi«  Sormon  on  "  ConfeBBion  mid  Absolntiwi.** 

t  1  haro  rep^fttotl  bero  whut  I  have  already  ftaid  in  an  Exeunns  on  John  xx,  23,  appoodad 

to  a  SerruoD,  *^C<»iil<jdiiion  in  the  Cburcb  of  fiDglaad,"*  recontlj  pnbliabod  by  MacmtUan  ^  Co* 
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breathed  on  them;"  it  is  conveyed  in  solemn  words  defining  their 
high  commission,  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  yon,** 
Thus  the  use  of  the  past  tense  is  no  evidence,  as  the  Bishop  supposes, 
that  the  promise  thus  made  on  the  two  previous  occasions  was  now 
fulfilled.  This  of  course  is  out  of  the  question,  the  gift  being  diflFerent 
in  kind  from  the  promise.  But  besides  this,  the  past  tense  is  that 
prophetic  past  of  which  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  full.  To 
the  Speaker  to  whose  eye  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  dis- 
closed, that  which  shall  be  is  already  accomplished.  And  as  the 
Prophet  of  old,  contemplating  the  future  deliverance,  and  sure  of  its 
accomplishment,  exclaims,  "Sing,  0  ye  heavens,  for  the  Lord  hath 
done  it,''  so  the  Divine  Speaker  here,  beholding  the  course  of  His 
Gospel  in  all  ages,  exclaims,  "If  ye  have  forgiven,  they  are  for- 
given." 

It  must,  however,  be  further  remarked  that,  if  the  gift  bestowed  on 
the  Resurrection-day  was,  as  Bishop  Moberly  so  earnestly  contends, 
confined  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  clergy  their  successors,  it  could 
not  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Matt,  xviii.,  where  the  power 
given  is  given  not  to  the  Apostles,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  believers. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  Bishop  that  the  absence  of  Thomas  does  not 
militate  against  his  view  as  to  the  extent  of  the  gift.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  gift  being  intended  for  all,  in  their  repre- 
sentative capacity,  "  it  might  be  conveyed  to  all  though  one  of  them 
was  absent  at  the  time."  But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the  case, 
which  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  on  this  question.  If  we  turn 
to  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  the  events  which  transpired  on  the  Besor- 
rection-day,  we  shall  find  that  others  besides  the  Eleven  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  When  the  two  disciples  with  whom  our  Lord 
conversed  on  the  way  to  Emma^s  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they 
found  "  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and  them  that  were  with  them^ 
{rciv^  cvScKtt  Kol  rov^  <rw  aurois).  The  scenc  which  follows,  in  which  the 
Lord  shows  the  disciples  His  hands  and  His  feet,  is  the  exact 
coimterpart  of  that  in  St.  Jolm  (xx.  20),  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  occurrence  is  the  same.  Yet  if  so,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  faced.  Was  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  bestowed  on  others  besides  the  Apostles  ?  If  it  was,  the 
whole  fabric  built  on  these  words  collapses.  The  gift  of  the  remis- 
sion and  the  retaining  of  sins  is  no  longer  the  special  and  inalienable 
prerogative  of  the  Christian  priesthood  deri\nng  its  descent  and  its 
consequent  authority  from  the  Apostles.  And  indeed  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  this  power,  though  unquestionably  exercised 
through  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  as  the  proper  and  la^vfillly  con- 
stituted organs  by  which  all  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  body  are  exer- 
cised, should  be  confined  to  them.  No  one  will  of  course  presume  to 
assert  that  the  clergyman  possesses,  any  more  than  the  layman,  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins.   "  None  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  only." 
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I     '"  Thif^  **  (I  quote  the  %cords  of  a  great  master  in  theology)  **  ia  not  denied 

[  m  tlieory,  even  bj  those  whose  langua^  and  practice  appear  to  trench  most 

I  upon  this  Divine  prerogative.     And  from  this  it  follows  that  no  absolution 

I  griven   by  man  can  t>e  anything  more  than  a  declaration*  either  general  or 

I  l^articular.  that  sin  has  l>eeu  forgiven  by  God.     Now  such  a  declaration  is 

■■nil  neral  terttis  whenever  the  Gospel  is   faithfully  preached,      Snch 

|K;i  in  substance  a  statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  forgiveness 

Mi  1  L     But  if  the  declaration  relates  to  a  particular  case,  it  is  evident 

ihii  ;J   a  special  Divine  revelation,  it  can  only  be  a  conditional  dedara- 

Uon  *>t  iiu^ireuess,  nxade  on  the  supfiosition  that  the  required  conditions  have 

beeD  fulfilled.     Etrrtf  C/m'stian  has  a  warrant  to  say  to  his  brother,  *Kepent 

and  believe,  and  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven  thee;*  but  before  he  can  say  with 

oerlainty,  ^  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thoe/  he  must  either  ha%*e  received  some 

stipemetural   assurance  of  the  fact,  or  he  must  qualify  the  declaration  with 

I  lie  condition,   *If    thou  repentest  and  bel revest  j'  and  this  condition  must 

always  be  understood  to  be  implied  where  it  is  not  expressed.*** 

I  Yes>  •*  every  Christian"  has  this  warrant.    It  is  a  part  of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  into  which  he  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  Uke 
all   truth,  it  is  lodged  in  the  whole  Christiau  body;    it  is  not  the 
I  prerogative  of  a  class*     The  absolving  power  rightly  underst^jod  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity ;  it  is  the  sun-atmosphere  of  every 
CTirifltian,  by  which  he  eliines  and  gives  heat ;  it  is  that  in  which  he 
I  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.     St.  Paul  could  not  have  enpposed 
■tot  this  was  the  exclusive  pririlege  of  the  clergy,  when  he  wrote  to 
Hm  Corinthians^  in  reference  to  the  excomnjuiiicatiou  and  restoration 
I  of  the  incesftuoujB  person,  **  To  whom  ye  forgive  anything  I  forgive  it 
^fto*'  (2  Cor,  ii.  10),     He  obviously  regarded  it  as  belonging  to  all 
Htod  had  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

There  seems,  then,  no  tenable  ground  for  Bishop  Moberly's  dis^ 
tinction  between  the  possession  of  revealed  truth  and  the  possession 
'  of  the  power  of  absolution. 

To  exalt  the  latter  as  the  special  gift,  the  undoubted  prerogative^ 

of  the  clergy,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  complete  inversion  of  the  true 

portion  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

According  to  the  >4ew  which  I  am  commenting  on,  "  authoritative 

I  teaching*'  is  not  so  specially  the  prerogative  of  the  clergy  as  are  the 

I  formal  acts  of  absolution  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

How  can  this  be  maintained  ?     In  the  first  place,  what  is  preacluDg 

Itself  but  '*tho  authoritative  declaration"  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 

^and  the  retaining  of  sins  ?    St.  Panl,  speaking  of  the  Doinistration  of  the 

*  Goepel  at  large^  but  wnth  special  reference  to  the  preacliing  of  the 

I  Gospel,  says,  **  We  are  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savour  of  death  unto 

i  death"  (2  Cor.  ii,  12, 1 6).     Unless,  then,  the  power  of  preaching  is  a  part 

[  of  the  "  sacerdotal"  element  in  the  ministry,  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  it 

[  is  the  sacerdotal  clement  %vhich  is  the  constituting  force  in  the  ministry. 

I  In  the  next  place,  taking  St,  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 

I  writers  as  our  guides^  w^e  shall  find  oui-selves  placed  in  this  dilemma : 

L •  Bishop  Tkirlwairs  Romama,  iii.  p.  862. 
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of  tfiiit  wf ji/;h  ft/yy/rdifj^  t/>  tlk/^  tLbsrj  si  scqipceed  to  be  die  cfasncter- 
i«ii/;  f<;«itir';^  iSih  n^f*pf^  iuA  xtirfgtmin,g  "pnrHege^  of  the  Chnstian 
tiiUii$dry,  ih^^y  fkV.  whoUj  nUent;  whereas  the  other,  which  is  not 
ft^tfHnM  tin  huy  irp^^cial  prerogative  of  the  mixiistrj,  is  ia  their  eyes 
\\m  i^\ory  Hutl  iiH  Mtreri^h,  TInu  St.  Panl,  writings  to  the  Cbrinthiaiifl; 
thttuUH  dot]  that  h^5  Wl  baf^tized  but  few,  adding;  ^  For  Christ  sent 
iii<j  not  to  ]fStifiizfif  }fnt  i/f  pr^aLch  the  gocpel" — on  any  &ir  interpreta- 
tion of  t)K'.  wtfTtUf  irnpljring  that  in  his  estimation  the  preaching  of  the 
(ltm]itA  v/tiH  ukjtc,  rliKtinctivcly,  more  necessarilTy  a  part  of  his  office 
ttiiiti  itio  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Again,  in  that  most 
Molornn  ciliargo  which  he  adrlresses  to  Timothy,  as  chief  pastor  of  the 
(yliiircli,  wtiai  is  it  tliat  holds  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts? — ^the 
pownr  of  absolution? — the  administration  of  the  sacraments  as  chan- 
ni'ls  <if  ffmcjo?  No,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel:  "I  charge  thee 
b(<loro  Oorl,  and  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and 
df^ad  at  liin  ajipoaring  and  kingdom;  preach  the  word." 

Tlin  AposiJoH  must  have  known,  one  would  suppose,  what  was  the 
niiinro  of  thoir  commission,  as  given  them  on  the  Resurrection-day. 
If  ilioy  Ixilinvnd  tliat  thoy  were  then  constituted  priests,  somewhere 
wo  sliould  find  them  insisting  upon  this  character  of  their  office. 
Hut  it.  is  ilio  entire  abHcnco  of  any  trace  of  such  a  view  of  the 
ChrlHiiiin  miniHtry  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles  which,  one  would  have 
thotiK'^t.  tnust  strike  the  least  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament. 

Nowhoro  is  the  name  of  "priest"  given  to  the  Christian  minister, 
nowlu»n^  is  his  offloo  described  as  "  a  priesthood."   This  is  not  because 
\\\\>  nuM\tion  of  priests  or  a  priesthood  are  few.    It  has  been  reckoned 
that  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  such  references  ia 
the  Aets  and  KpiatleH.     Yet  not  once^  I  repeat,  is  the  Christian  mimster 
ever  ealled  'Mi  priest'*  (^w),  or  his  office  "a  priesthood."    St.  Paul 
abexnuls  in  names  and  designations  of  the  ministry.    He  calls  the 
rhriHtuu\  elergy  nmlvissadors  for  Clirist,  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
UxhI»  overseers  of  the  iloek,  shepherds,  evangelists,  ministers,  pro- 
phets, but  never  privets.     When  ho  speaks  of  the  end  and  purpose  for 
>vhu^h  thjit  otKee  was  instituted,  how  does  he  describe  those  who  hold 
it  t    ""  And  he  g:ive  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some, 
^v»tVJ^'h5it* :  and  some,  jvistors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
«^int:^  fv^r  the  wv^tk  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
ll^rist :  tJM  >xv  all  oome  in  the  imity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  Ood  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  tV,o  fuV,e«i!»v^f  ClmsT**  ^^Kph.  iv.  11 — 13).  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  Av,  A'vv!er  de^"^riptiou  of  the  sxiblime  purpose  for  which  the  Christian 
r/.v/.^.^trv  xr;!^  i:;;sit:tutevl.     And  vet  those  who  are  sent  to  do  this  work — 
;!tx:r«i'^.>'  !ho  4;:?x><^t^>«^t  \rork  to  which  uiau  can  be  called — ar^  not  designated 
A*"" vrt?'«t;j^'^   They  are  ajv><?t!e<5,  pn.^phetSs  evangelists,  pastors,  teachen^ 
>»Vo  br,:\l  uj^  :he  KvJy  of  Christ*  and  bring  it  to  its  destined  pcofeo- 
l^orv  V^:  ihs^T  ar>?  riot  •*  priet^ts;."    WTier^^as  if  the  later  theory,  and 
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ipceially  the  medifeval  tiieory,  be  true,  tbe  btulding-power,  the  power 

edification,  tho  power  of  remitting  ems,  and  of  comfortmg  and 

2:  each   individual   penitent,  resides  in  the  Chiistian  minister 

eally  as   **a  priest,"  not  as  «* prophet"  or  ** evangelist, **  or 

pastor,"  or  **  teacher.*'     It  ie  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any 

ore  glaring  contradiction  than  that  which  ie  to  be  found  between 

B  sacerdotiil  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  language  of  St,  Paul 

n  tJie  other.     With  the  one,  the  pretension  to  be  the  sola  channel 

if  IHvine  forgiveness,  and  even,  according  to  the  mediaeval  scholastic 

d  Romish  doctrine,  the  power  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 

end,  occupies  the  first,  if  not  the  exclusive  place  in  the  office  of  the 

nistrv.     With  the  other,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to 

ther  of  these  prerogatives. 

We  turn  next  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  If  the  Apostles  as  a 
ody  were  invested  with  the  **  priestly''  character,  to  him  individually 
e  priestly  powers  were  of  course  assigned  in  a  Tery  marked  and 
imphatic  manner.  We  should  expect  liim  to  claim  and  to  exercise 
cse  powers  if  he  deemed  that  they  had  solemnly  been  bestowed 
pon  him  by  Ins  Lord,  Yet  what  is  his  language?  Addressing  the 
ts  of  the  dispersion,  without  any  distinction  of  order  or  office,  he 
.ys,  **  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood*'  (1  Pet.  ii  9). 
ere  we  have  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  the  whole  body  recognized, 
ddressing  the  clergy,  he  writes,  **The  presbyters  that  are  among 
ou  I,  who  am  your  co-presbyter,  exhoi*t"  (chap,  v*  1).  In  the 
rlier  portion  of  the  Epistle,  where  he  is  enlarging  on  the  privileges 
f  all  Christians,  he  tolls  them  that  they,  **  as  living  stones,"  are  built 
ip  to  be  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  spiritual  sacri- 
[cea.  If  he  is  Peter  (a  stone),  so  are  they;  if  he  is  a  member  of  a 
loly  priesthood,  so  are  they  (chap.  ii.  5),  But,  as  an  ordained  Apostle 
and  minister,  he  calls  himself  a  presbyter  and  nothing  more. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  full  of  tho  typical  significance  of  the 
ewish  priesthood.    But  not  ouce  is  it  said  that  that  priesthood  has 
itfi  c  -'-^      lart  in  the  Christian  ministry;  it  is  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and 
in  C  »ne.     He  is  the  One  High  Priest  of  the  Church,  offering 

e  one  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin,  making  the  one  all-prevailing  inter- 
on  in  heaven.     Christians  are  spoken  of  as  those  who  offer  spiritual 
ces,  the  sacrifice  of  themselves^  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanka- 
gi%*ing  and  good  works,  through  the  One  Eternal  Mediator.     In  this 
r  !1  are  priests,  but  the  Christian  clergy  arc  in  no  sense  priests 

1  the  Christian  laity  are  not  the  same.  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
ebrews  the  only  allusion  to  the  Christian  clergy  is  to  them  as  having 
uthority  and  exercising  rule  in  the  body  (chap.  xiii.  7),  "Remember 
m  that  have  the  rule  over  you.*' 

If  then  we  are  to  interpret  the  passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel  (xx,  23), 
I  which  80  much  stress  is  laid,  by  the  hght  of  the  Epistles,  we 
net  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostles  never  regarded  the 
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commifieion  of  the  Resurrection-day  as  a  sacerdotal  commisaioii*  Tbey 
did,  indeed,  niagnify  their  office.  They  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  unspeak- 
able grandeur  and  importance,  but  mainly  because  they  considered 
themselTes  as  "  ambassadors  **  of  the  King  of  kings,  **  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  oven  so  send  I  you*"  Those  words  coiJd  only  bd 
understood  mth  their  proper  limitations.*  For»  obviously,  tha 
Apostles  were  not  sent  to  discharge  that  work  of  Redemption  which 
was  the  one  prerogative  of  their  Lord.  But  they  were  sent  aj 
He  was  sent  to  proclaim  God's  love  to  sinners.  This  was  how  they 
understood  their  commission,  and  this  was  how  they  exercised  it. 
When  their  Lord  *'  breathed  on  them/*  what  did  the  act  signify  t  The 
"  breath  *'  is  the  **  Spirit,"  The  breathing  is  inspiration  in  its  highest 
eense.  But  inspiration  is  in  au  emphatic  sense  the  g^ft  of  the  prophet, 
not  of  the  priest.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness.  It 
16  the  power  to  discern  spirits,  it  is  the  power  to  read  the  hearty  it  is 
the  power  to  work  mightily  on  the  conscience,  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  hard  crust  of  ungodliness  and  ain,  to  lay  the  sinner  bare  to  him- 
self and  to  God^  whether  that  be  done  in  the  public  preaching  of  the 
word  or  in  the  private  ministration  to  individual  men.  The  prophetical 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  Chiistian  ministry.  It  is  as  a  prophet,  as  a 
messenger  from  God,  that  the  Christian  minister  discharges  every  part 
of  his  office.  There  is  no  more  force  or  efficiency  in  private  absolu* 
tion  than  there  is  in  public ;  there  is  no  more  necessary  conveyance 
of  grace  in  the  sacraments  than  there  is  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  All  are  parts  of  one  great  and  merciful  provision*  for  tht 
recovery  of  man  to  God.  The  grace  of  the  sacraments,  it  is  admitted^ 
is  not  confined  to  their  administration  by  the  clergy.  Why  theu 
draw  tliis  distinction  I  \Vhy  invest  the  sacramental  remitting  or 
retaining  of  sins  with  a  priestly  character,  and  regard  the  preaching 
that  sins  are  remitted  or  retained  as  if  it  were  inferior,  because  not 
sacerdotal  in  its  nature  t  Neither  is  sacerdotal.  The  Chrifitian 
ministry  as  depicted  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  is  incompatible  with, 
is  directly  opposed  to,  the  nature  of  a  priesthood  and  sacrifices. 

The  question  I  have  been  discussing  is  not  a  tjuestion  about  wordfl, 
but  about  things.  There  is  a  complete  diiference  of  conceprion  as  to 
the  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  Church  and  the  nature  of  the  powers 
which  they  claim,  accoi^ding  as  we  do  or  do  not  regard  them  as  having 
the  *♦  priestly  character.*'  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  question  we 
have  now  to  face  in  the  Cliurch  of  England,  All  the  other  questions 
which  have  of  late  been  debated  with  so  much  heat  and  acrimony,  the 
uso  of  vestments,  of  lights  and  incense  and  crucifixes,  the  ritual  of 
Divine  servioe,  the  Eastward  position,  these  after  all  only  mask  the  real 
question.  That  is  behind  all  these,  and  they  would  have  no  import^ 
ance  apart  from  it.     What  are  the  clergy  t    Are  they  the  poaseasofv 
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-of  certain  mysterioufl  powers,  special  gifts,  awftil  prerogatives  which 
separate  them  from  the  laity  1  Are  they  "  priests"  to  exercise  at  will 
the  tremendous  power  of  absolution,  to  call  down  Christ  from  heaven 
at  their  bidding,  to  offer  sacrifice  for  sinst  or  are  they  ministers  sent  by 
Oirist  to  preach  His  gospel,  and  solemnly  set  apart  to  this  work  by 
those  "  who  have  pubhc  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congrega- 
tion to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  V*  Are  they 
intermediaries  between  man  and  God,  without  whose  intervention 
pardon  and  grace  cannot  be  obtained?  or  is  it  their  ofiice  to  preach 
not  themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  to  invite,  to  persuade,  to 
entreat  men,  in  Christ's  name,  to  be  reconciled  tmto  God  t  Taking  the 
New  Testament  as  our  guide,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer. 
The  answer  which  is  given,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  too  many 
in  our  own  Church,  is  drawn  from  the  treatises  of  mediaeval  scholas- 
ticism,  seeking  to  find  support  for  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud,  im- 
posture, and  corruption.  The  sacerdotal  system  is  the  fruit  and  the 
growth  of  ages  of  ignorance,  superstition,  immorality,  and  crime. 
That  arrogant  lording  it  over  God's  heritage  is  directly  opposed  to 
iiie  Apostolic  conception  of  the  ministry.  If  the  Church  of  England 
is  true  to  herself,  if  she  will  shine  forth  in  her  Befoimation  splendour, 
if  she  will  maintain  her  place  as  God's  best  gift  to  England,  she  can 
only  do  so  by  holding  fast  to  that  conception  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
its  authority,  and  its  nature,  which  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  inspired 
writings  of  those  who  first  received  and  handed  down  the  ApostoUcal 
(MHmnifision. 

J.  J.  Stewabt  Perowne. 

•  Twenty-third  Article  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  studied  vagueness  of  the  Article 
It  to  the  source  of  the  authority,  and  ths  entire  absence  of  any  reference  to  Apostolical 
foecefsicn  as  necessary  te  a  lawful  ministry,  are  not  without  significantt. 
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ON  THE  HYGIENIC  VALUE  OF  PLANTS  IN 
ROOMS  AND  THE  OPEN  AIR. 


THE  animal  kingdom  is,  as  we  know,  dependent  on  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  must  have  existed  on  the  earth  before  men  and 
ftTiimft.lH  could  live  upon  it.  We  may  therefore  rightly  call  plants 
children  of  the  earth.  But  in  so  doing  we  use  the  language  of  meta- 
phor, as  when  we  speak  of  "  mother  earth/'  The  earth  does  not  directly 
bring  forth  either  plants  or  animals.  Every  plant  is  the  child  of  a 
mother  plant,  descends  from  one  of  its  own  kind  like  ourselves ;  but 
plants  derive  their  nourishment  directly  from  earth,  air,  and  water, 
and,  although  generated  by  plants,  are  nourished  directly  by  the 
inorganic  breasts  of  nature,  and  imply  no  other  organic  life  but  their 
own.  Had  plants  a  voice,  they  would  more  correctly  speak  of 
"  mother  earth  "  than  ourselves. 

Plants  Uve  directly  on  the  lifeless  products  of  earth,  and  we  live 
directly  on  the  products  of  plants  or  on  animals  which  live  on  them ; 
our  existence  implies  other  organic  life,  and  our  nourishment  is  not 
derived  so  directly  from  the  earth  as  that  of  plants.  Since  the 
vegetable  world  comes  between  us,  we  should  rather  call  earth  onr 
grandmother  than  our  mother.  At  all  events  it  is  an  affectionate 
relationship. 

We  have  a  natural  feeling  of  close  aflBnity  with  the  vegetable  world, 
which  expresses  itself  not  only  in  our  love  of  foliage  and  flowers,  but 
in  our  fondness  for  metaphors  derived  from  the  vegetable  world  and 
its  processes.  If  we  were  to  reckon  up  how  many  metaphors  in  every- 
day life  and  in  poetry  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  world,  and  how 
many  from  other  spheres  of  nature,  we  should  find  a  great  excess  of 
the  former. 

Our  material  relations  to  plants  are  also  very  numerous.  The  ques- 
tion we  are  now  concerned  with  is  not  what  food  or  what  medixanal 
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l^taectiee  plants  provide  us  with,  but  the  value  of  plants  and  planta- 
tions in  dwellings  and  in  the  open  air  in  conducing  to  health  or  pre* 
venting  diecaee.  We  have  given  the  subject  very  Httle  consideration 
until  ignite  recently,  just  as  we  have  thought  very  little  of  the  way 
in  which  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  fine  raiment,  comfortable  dwellings, 
and  many  other  things,  conduce  to  our  well-being*  Meanwhile  we 
have  been  guided  by  our  instincts,  which,  like  nature  in  general,  have, 
on  the  whole,  guided  us  rightly.  Even  now  there  is  not  much  scien- 
tific knowledge  on  the  subject ;  still  there  is  a  little,  and  something  is 
gained  when  we  begin  seriously  to  reflect  on  anything,  for  knowledge 
is  imre  then  to  increase.  All  that  man  has  ever  aspired  to  and  attained, 
has  always  existed  much  earlier  in  idea  than  in  reality.  Ideas  are 
never  fuUy  realized,  as  we  all  know,  and  it  is  only  very  gradually  that 
they  are  realized  at  all. 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  vegetation  purifies  the  air,  and  chiefly 
by  three  functions :  firstly,  because  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid ; 
secondly,  because  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  they  exhale  an 
equivalent  in  oxygen;  and  lastly,  because  they  produce  ozone.  These 
facte  I  need  not  demonstrate,  as  they  have  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  vegetable  physiologistJ?,  chemists,  and  meteorologists.  My  task  is 
to  show  what  the  direct  sanitary  effect  of  these  three  fimctions  is. 

I  must  at  once  state  that  none  whatever  can  be  proved  to  exist. 
And  as  this  assertion  will  contradict  the  prepossessions  of  many 
readers,  I  feel  bound  to  prove  my  proposition. 

As  to  carbonic  acid,  the  first  question  is,  what  is  the  proper 
and  normal  proportion  of  this  gas  in  the  air,  next  bow  much 
more  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  air  which  is  notoriously  bad^  and, 
lastly,  whether  the  air  on  a  suiface  without  vegetation  contains  essen* 
tially  more  carbonic  acid  than  one  having  vegetation  upon  it. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  io  the  open  air  has  been  often  deter- 
mined, and  is  confined  within  very  narrow  hniits.  It  may  be  said — 
leanng  severe  storms  or  very  thick  fogs  out  of  the  question — to  vary 
between  3  and  4  parts  in  each  10,000  of  the  volume  of  the  air. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  apartments  occupied  by  man,  and  it  is  generally  taken  as  the 
criterion  of  the  quahty  of  the  air,  ventilation  being  regulated  by  it. 
In  very  bad  air  which  is  untloubtedly  deleterious,  it  has  been  found  to 
amount  to  from  three  to  five  per  miUe.  One  per  mille  marks  the 
boundary  line  between  good  and  bad  air  in  a  room. 

We  next  inquire  whether  the  atmosphere  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country  destitute  of  vegetation  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  one 
abounding  in  vegetation,  whether  in  the  former  case  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  approaches  one  per  mille.  In  1830,  De  Saussure  began 
to  make  researches  into  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
->--'  '-  Geneva,  and  they  were  continued  about  ten  years  later  by 
in  Holland,  and  BouBsingault  in  Paris;  in  more  recent,  and 
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very  recent  timea,  a  great  number  of  experimenta  have  been  made  on 

the  Hubject  by  Roscoe  in  Manchester,  Schulze  at  Rostock,  and  myself 

and  my  pnpils,  particularly  Dn  Wolifhiigel,  at  Munich,    The  result  is* 

F  in  the  main,  that  the  variations — very  small  from  the  fimt — have  been 

I  found  to  be  still  smaller  as  the  methods  of  determiinng  carbonic  acid 

I  have  been  perfected. 

Sau8sure»  who  worked  by  a  method  Hable  to  ^ve  au  excels,  found 
from  3*7  to  6*2  parte  in  10,000,  He  considered  that  there  were  also 
slight  variations  between  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  town 
and  country,  land  and  sea,  mountains  and  valleys,  which  might  be 
ascribed  to  vegetation.  Boussiugault,  however,  found  the  carbonic 
I  acid  in  the  air  to  be  rather  less,  and  the  same  on  au  average  in  Paris 
and  St.  Cloud;  in  Pariis  443  and  at  St  Qoud  4*14  in  10,000,  which 
surprised  him  the  more  as  he  had  reckoned  that  in  Paris  at  least 
2,i)44,O0O,OO0  litres  of  carbonic  acid  were  exhaled  by  men,  animalfl, 
and  fueL 

Roscoe  made  experiments  on  the"air  at  a  station  in  the  middle  of 
Manchester,  and  at  two  stations  in  the  country.  He  was  originally  of 
opinion  that  the  vast  manufactures  of  Manchester,  cliicfly  dependent 
on  the  consumption  of  coal,  must  produce  a  perceptible  effect  on  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air;  but  he  also  discovered  that  the  air  in  the 
space  in  front  of  Owen's  College  contained  no  more  than  the  air  at 
the  country  stations.  He  also  observed  occasional  variations;  but 
when  the  carbonic  acid  increased  or  diminished  in  the  city,  it  was 
generally  just  the  same  in  the  country.  Roscoe  found  the  greatest 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  during  one  of  tlie  thick  fogs  pre- 
valent in  England. 

Schulze  found  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  at  Rostock 
to  be  between  2^  aiid  4  parts  in  10,000.  On  an  average  it  was  some- 
what higher  when  the  yandi  blew  off  shore  than  off  the  sea. 

In  Munich,  Wolffliugel  found  the  carbonio  acid  to  between  3  and 
4  parts  in  10,000.  Now  and  then,  but  very  seldom,  he  observed 
variations,  the  maximum  being  6'9  parts  in  10,000  in  a  very  thick  fog, 
the  minimum  1*5  parts  in  10,000  in  a  heavy  snow-storm,  when  the 
mercury  was  very  low  in  the  barometer. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  immense  production  of  carbonic  i^cid  in 

cities  like  Paris  or  Manchester  can  thus  vanish  in  the  air.   The  answer 

is  very  simple  :  by  rarefaction  in  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere.    We 

are  apt  not  to  take  this  factor  into  account,  but  think  rather  of  the  air 

as  stagnant.     The  average  velocity  of  the  air  witb  us  is  3  metres  per 

Becond,  and  even  in  apparently  absolute  calm  it  is  more  tliau  half  a 

I  metre.    If  we  therefore  assume  a  column  of  air  100  feet  high  and  of 

t  average  velocity,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  carbonic  acid  from  aD 

I  the  lungs  and  chimneys  of  Paris  or  Manchester  is  not  sufficient  to 

pincreajBe  its  amount  so  as  to  bo  detected  by  our  methods. 

From  tills  fact  it  may  be  l^giciilly  concluded  that  if  no  incre 
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in  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  aii*  is  obsenrable,  no  diminution  will  be 
ohsenrablo  from  vegetation. 

It  i»  a  univerBally  recognized  and  incontroveTtibl©  fact  that  the 
c&rbonic  acid  contained  in  all  the  vegetable  life  on  earth  is  derived 
from  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  in  water,  and  the  soil.  Many 
conclude  therefore  that  the  air  in  a  gi*een  wood  mnat  contain  less 
carbonic  acid  than  that  in  a  city  or  that  of  an  extensive  tract  of  waste 
land.  But  I  can  assure  them  that  the  air  in  the  Sahara,  so  called,  of 
Mttnich,  formerly  culled  the  Dultplatz,  contains  no  more  carbonic  acid 
than  the  neighbouring  Eechen  grounds.  Of  this  I  can  give  incon- 
testable proof,  an  argument  ad  hominem.  Dr.  Zittel  brought  me  several 
specimens  of  air  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes,  from  his  travels  in 
the  Libyan  desert,  from  sandy  wastes  and  from  oases,  on  which  I 
ocmld  conveniently  make  experiments  at  Munich.  The  amount  of 
Oiirbonic  acid  does  not  differ  in  the  least  in  the  air  from  the  barren 
waste  and  the  greenest  oasis.  The  case  is  just  the  same  with  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  It  was  formerly  thought,  when  im- 
perfect methods  were  employed,  that  perceptible  variations  could  be 
proved.  Thus,  for  example,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1831  was 
attributed  to  a  diminution  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  here  and  there 
experiments  were  made  which  seemed  to  confijin  the  opinion.  The 
hypothesis  did  not  seem  improbable,  for  it  was  concluded  with  cer- 
tainty that  in  tropical  swamps,  which  are  the  home  of  cholera,  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  might  have  been  in  course  of  time  diminished  by 
the  vast  niasRes  of  decaying  matter.  But  since  the  method  of  gas 
analysiH  has  been  arranged  by  Von  Bunsen,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  has  not  been  found  to  difier  from 
(kat  in  a  city  or  in  the  swamps  of  Bengal,  Neither  is  it  greater  in 
forest  or  sea  air  than  in  the  air  of  the  desert. 

This  absence  of  demonstrable  variation,  in  spite  of  the  production 
of  oxygen  by  living  plants  and  the  absoiption  of  it  by  the  processes  of 
combustion  and  decay,  becomes  intelligible  when  we  consider  first  the 
mobility,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  air  encompassing  our  earth.  The 
weight  of  this  mass  is,  as  the  barometer  tells  us,  equal  to  that  of 
a  layer  of  merciiry  which  woidd  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  760  milHmetres  (more  than  three-quarters  of  a  metre).  From 
the  weight  of  this,  several  biUion  kilos.,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
▼olume  of  the  air,  when  we  consider  that  air,  even  beneath  a  pressure 
of  760  milhmetres  of  mercury  is  yet  10,3135  times  lighter  than  mercury. 
In  masses  like  these,  variations  such  as  those  we  speak  of  go  for 
nothing.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  might  perhaps  be 
eBsentially  changed  in  Paris  or  Manchester  if  all  organic  matter  on  and 
b  the  earth  were  burning  at  once. 

Even  if  it  is  granted,  however,  in  face  of  these  incontrovertible  facts, 
that  vegetiition  exercises  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  open  air,  many  persons  will  not  be  disposed 
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to  give  up  the  idea  that  the  air  in  rooms  can  be  improved  by  plants, 
because^  as  is  well  known,  eveiy  green  leaf  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and 
giyes  out  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  light.  This  idea  may  seera 
the  more  justifiable,  because,  although  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  is  not  perceptible  in  the  greatest  assemblages  of  human  beings  in 
the  open  air,  it  Ls  always  observed  in  confined  spaces,  although  the 
actual  production  ie  but  small.  In  the  air  of  a  closed  apartment,  every 
person  and  every  light  buiuing  makes  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 

"increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  Must  not,  therefore,  every  plant 
in  a  pot,  every  spray,  any  plant  with  leaves^  make  a  perceptible 
difference  in  a  room?     Evety  lover  of  flowers  may  be  pardoned  for 

'wishing  to  see  this  question  answered  in  the  aflinQative.  Have  not 
even  medical  men  proposed  to  adorn  schoolrooms  with  plants  in  pots 
instead  of  ventilating  them  better^  in  order  that  their  leaves  and  stems 
might  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  mouths  of  the  children,  and  give 
out  oxygen  in  its  stead  t  But  Hygiene  cannot  agree  even  to  this. 
Hygiene  is  a  science  of  economics,  and  every  such  science  has  to  ask 
not  only  what  exists  and  whether  it  exists,  but  how  much  there  is  and 
whether  enough.  The  power  of  twenty  pots  of  plants  would  not  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  a  single 

'  child  in  a  given  time.  If  childi*en  were  dependent  on  the  oxygen 
given  off  by  flowers,  they  would  soon  be  suffocated.  It  mxist  not  be 
forgotten  what  a  slow  process  the  production  of  matter  by  plants  is, — 
matter  which  the  animal  organism  absorbs  and  again  decomposes  in 
a  T^Yj  ehoH  time,  whereby  as  much  oxygen  is  used  up  as  has  been 
set  free  in  the  production  of  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  such  great 
extents  of  vegetation  are  required  for  the  sustenance  of  anin>als  and 
man.  The  grass  or  hay  consumed  by  a  cow  in  a  cowhouse  grows 
upon  a  space  of  grouod  on  which  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  could 
stand.  How  slow  is  the  process  of  the  growth  of  wheat  before  it  can 
be  eaten  as  bread,  which  a  man  i^ill  eat,  digest,  and  decompose  in 
twenty-four  houm  I  The  animal  and  human  organism  consumes  and 
decomposes  food  as  quickly  as  a  stove  burns  the  wood  which  took  so 
many  thousand  times  longer  to  grow  in  the  forest. 

It  would  scarcely  be  intelligible  if  I  were  to  calculate  how  much 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  a  rose,  a  geranium,  or  a  bignonia  wovUd 
absorb  and  give  out  in  a  room  in  a  day,  and  to  what  extent  the  air 
might  be  changed  by  it  taking  into  account  the  inevitable  change  of 
air  always  going  on,  I  \\ill  draw  attention  to  a  concrete  case  wJiich 
every  one  can  understand. 

When  the  Royal  Winter  Garden  in  Munich  was  completed  and  in 
use,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  expeiiments  on  tlie  effect  of  the  whole 
garden  on  the  air  within  it.    There  could  not  be  a  more  favourable 

I  opportunity  for  experimenting  on  the  air  in  a  space  full  of  vegetation. 
This  green  and  blooming  space  was  not  exposed  to  the  free  currenta 
of  air  which  at  once  immensely  rarefy  all  gaseous  exhalations,  but  was 
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lept  wann  under  a  dorae  of  glasB^  through  which  oDly  the  light  of 
heaven  penetrated.  Although  not  hermetically  «ealed,  the  circulation 
of  air  ill  «iich  a  building,  compared  with  that  in  the  open  air,  ia  reduced 
over  a  hundred-thousand-fold. 

I  asked  permission  to  make  experimente  for  several  days  at  varioua 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  which  was  readily  granted.  Now,  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  proportion  of  carhonic  acid  in  the  air  in  tho 
winter  garden  was  ahiinst  as  liigh  aa  in  the  open  air.  This  greatly 
aurprised  me,  but  I  hoped  at  any  rate  to  have  one  of  my  tra*litional 
ideaa  coufinned  :  I  h(jped  to  find  leas  carbonic  auid  in  the  day  than  in 
the  night,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  gre^n  portions  of  plants 
under  the  influence  of  light  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  develop 
oxygen.  But  even  here  I  was  disappointed.  I  genemlly  found 
carbonic  acid  increaHing  from  morning  till  evenings  and  decreasing 
from  night  till  morning.  As  this  seemed  really  paradoxical,  I  doubled 
my  teatfl  and  care,  but  the  result  remained  the  same.  At  that  time  I 
knew  nuthing  of  the  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  in  the 
soil,  the  air  of  the  ground,  or  I  should  probably  have  been  less 
flurpriaed. 

One  day  it  Huddcnly  became  clear  to  me  why  there  was  always 
more  carbonic  acid  by  day  than  by  night.  I  had  been  thinldng  only 
of  the  turf,  the  shrube,  and  trees  wliich  consume  carbonic  acid  and 
produce  oxygen,  and  not  of  the  men  and  birds  in  Iho  winter  garden. 
One  day,  when  there  were  considerably  more  men  at  work  there  than 
Qsual,  the  carbonic  acid  rose  to  the  highest  point,  and  sank  again  to 
the  average  during  the  night.  The  production  of  carbonic  acid  by 
the  working  and  breathing  human  beings  was  so  much  greater  than 
that  consumed  by  the  plants  in  the  same  time. 

The  oxygen  in  the  winter  garden  was  rather  higher  than  in  tho 
open  air;  there  it  was  about  21  per  cent.,  and  in  the  winter  garden 
i2  to  23  per  cent. 

I  did  not  make  any  experiments  on  ozone,  for  reasons  which  I  will 
give  by-and-by. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  in  the  winter  garden  cannot 
be  reckoned  as  telling  for  or  against  the  hygienic  value  of  vegetation 
in  an  enclosed  space.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  into  the  value  of  the  eUght 
increaise  of  oxygen* 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  breathing  of  air  rich  in 
oxygen  effects  a  more  rapid  transformation  of  matter,  a  more  rapid 
ocnibustion,  as  we  say,  in  the  body.  Even  great  inquirers  and 
thinkers  have  considered  that  we  only  eat  and  imbibe  nourishment  to 
satiate  the  oxygen  streaming  through  us,  which  would  otherwise 
consimie  us.  We  know  now  well  enough  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  we  imbibe  docs  not  depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  but  far  more  on  previous  chaugea  in  and  the  amoxmt  of 
tranrformation  of  matter  in  the  body,  which  are  regulated  by  the 
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requirements  of  breathing.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  not  d 
priinaiy  but  a  eecondary  thing.  When  we  inhale  air  at  every  breath 
richer  than  nsaal  in  oxygen — for  example,  when  breathing  highly 
compressed  air,  as  divers  do,  or  labourers  on  the  pneumatic  founda- 
tions of  bridge  piers — ^the  result  is  not  a  larger  consumption  of  matter 
and  an  increased  production  of  carbonic  acid,  but  merely  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  inhalations.  If  in  air  of  ordinary  density  we  make 
about  sixteen  respirations  in  a  minute,  in  air  of  greater  density  we 
should  involuntarily  make  only  twelve,  ten,  or  eight,  according  to  the 
density  and  our  need  of  oxygen ;  all  else  remains  the  same. 

Lavoisier,  and  half  a  century  later  Begnault  and  Reiset,  placed 
animals  for  twenty-four  hours  in  air  very  rich  in  oxygen,  but  they  did 
not  consume  more  of  it  than  in  the  ordinary  air.  An  increase  of  oxygen 
in  the  air,  therefore,  or  pure  oxygen  gas,  only  produces  an  effect  in 
certain  morbid  conditions,  in  cases  of  difficulty  of  breatlung,  or  where 
breathing  has  been  for  some  time  suspended,  because  an  inspiration 
communicates  more  oxygen  to  the  blood  than  breathing  ordinary  air* 
A  healthy  person  can»  however,  wthout  difficulty  or  injury,  com- 
pensate for  considerable  differences,  and  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
1  or  2  per  cent,  of  oxygen  does  no  harm,  for  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  only  inhale  one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  we 
breathe;  we  inhale  it  with  21  per  cent,  and  exhale  it  with  16  per 
oent.  • 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  feel  ill  or  well  in  a  winter  garden,  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  there  is  no 
greater  appreciable  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  wood  of  thick  foliage 
than  in  a  desert  or  on  the  open  sea. 

Let  us,  also,  for  a  moment  consider  the  ozone  in  the  air,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  polarised  or  agitated  oxygen.  After  its  discovery, 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Schonbein,  was  made  known,  it 
was  thought  for  a  time  that  the  key  had  been  found  for  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  various  diseases,  in  the  quantity  of  ozone 
in  the  air.  But  one  fact,  wliich  was  observed  from  the  first,  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  so  ;  for  the  presence  of  ozone  can  never  be  detected 
Mn  our  dwelUngs,  not  even  in  the  cleanest  and  best  ventilated.  Now, 
fS|8  it  is  a  fact  that  we  spend  the  greater  part  of  our  lives  in  our 
bouses,  and  are  better  than  if  we  lived  in  the  open  air,  the  hygienic 
value  of  ozone  does  not  seem  so  very  great.  Added  to  this,  the 
medical  men  of  Konigsberg  long  had  several  ozone  stations  there, 
during  which  time  various  diseases  came  and  went,  without,  aa 
appears  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Schiefferdecker,  ozone  having  the- 
slightest  connection  with  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  any 
of  them. 

Dr.  WolfTliiigel,  assistant  at  the  Hygienic  Institute  at  Munich,  hae- 
lately  been  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  &auitary  value  of  ozone, 
but  has  arrived  at  only  negative  results. 
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Bat  ill  saying  this  I  have  no  intention  of  denjing  that  ozone  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  atmosphere,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is.  It 
10  the  constant  pniifier  of  the  atmosphere  from  all  organic  matter, 
which  passes  into  it  and  might  accumulate*  The  air  would  have  been 
long  ago  filled  witli  the  vapoara  of  decomposition  if  it  were  not  for 
ozone,  which  oxidizee  all  that  is  oxidiziable,  if  only  time  enough  is 
allowed  for  it>  and  too  much  is  not  expected  at  once  ;  fur,  gunerally, 
the  amount  of  oxone  in  tlie  air  is  so  small,  that  it  is  consunied  in 
making  its  way  into  our  houses,  without  disinfecting  them,  and  we 
oan  no  more  disiieuse  with  the  gpreatest  cleanliDess  and  best  ventila- 
tion in  our  homes  than  we  can  essentially  change  the  air  in  our  rooms 
by  means  of  plants  m  pots  and  foliage. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  ask  in  some  disappointment,  in 
what,  tben,  does  the  hygienic  value  of  plants  and  plantations  consist  f 
Or  do  I  mean  to  say  that  all  the  money  spent  by  one  and  another  on 
t  parterre  of  flowers  in  his  house  or  on  a  garden,  or  by  a  community  for 
beautiful  grounds,  or  by  a  State  for  the  preservation  of  forests,  with  the 
idea  of  promoting  health,  is  mere  luxury,  without  any  hygienic  value  1 
These  questions  alter  our  standpoint,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
thow  that  even  hygiene  does  recognize  a  sanitary  value  in  plants  and 
flowers,  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  plantations,  only  it  offci-s  a 
different  explanation  from  the  ordinary  one. 

I  consider  the  impression  which  plants  and  plantations  make  upon  our 
minds  and  senses  to  be  of  hygienic  value  ;  further,  their  influence  on 
tho  conformation  of  the  soil,  with  which  health  is  in  many  respects 
connected ;  and,  finally,  their  influence  upon  other  qualities  of  the  air 
than  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  ozone :  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  passing,  shade  in  smnmer,  and  decrease  of  wind  and  dust. 

It  is  an  old  observ^ation,  needing  no  demonstration,  that  the  cheerful 
and  happy  man  hves  not  only  an  easier,  but,  on  the  average,  a  more 
healthy  life  than  the  depressed  and  morose  man.  Medical  men«  and 
e^eeially  •*  mad  doctors/'  could  tell  us  much  of  the  great  value  of  a 
certain  relative  proportion  of  pleasurable  and  painful  impressions  upon 
health,  and  how  frequently  some  unfortunate  position,  an  absence  of 
pleasure^  or  too  much  of  painful  impression,  are  the  causes  of  serious 
iUness.  Man  always  tries,  and  has  an  irresistible  need,  to  balance 
painful  sensations  by  some  kind  of  pleasure  or  other,  so  that  often,  in 
order  to  get  himself  into  a  tolerable  frame  of  mind,  or  to  deaden  his 
feelings  for  a  time,  he  will  have  recourse  to  wine,  beer,  or  spirits^ 
though  he  knows  well  enough  that  he  mil  be  worse  afterwards  than 
before,  A  certiihi  amount  of  change  and  recreation  is  iudinpensable, 
and,  faihng  otherf^  we  seek  them  by  injurious  means.  There  are, 
doubtless,  Bome  unhappy  and  morbid  natures  who  are  always  dia- 
CO]  '  '  I.  to  whom  everything  comes  amiss,  and  whom  it  is  impos- 
al'  Ip;  but  the  majority  of  men  are  easily  pleased,  find  pleasure 

in  little  things,  though  it  is  but  a  sorry  Ufe  they  lead.  It  is  something 
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the  same  vnih  the  pleasures  of  life  as  with  the  pleasures  of  tho  tahle ; 
we  must  relifih  our  food  if  it  is  to  do  tis  gnnd.  What  good  wiD  th© 
most  nourighing  diet  do  me  if  it  creates  diggust  ?  Pfofeefior  C*  Voit 
ha«  clearlj  pointed  out,  in  Mb  experimental  reeearches  into  diet-,  tho 
great  value  of  palatable  food,  as  well  as  nourishment,  and  how  indid- 
peneable  a  certain  variety  in  our  meals  is.  We  think  we  are  only 
tickling  the  palate,  and  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  etomach  and  intee- 
tmee  whether  food  is  agreeable  to  the  palate  or  not,  since  they  will 
digest  it,  if  it  is  digestible  at  all.  But  it  is  not  bo  indifferent,  after 
all;  for  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  connected  with  other  nerves 
and  with  the  ner%^e  centres,  so  that  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
or  some  pleasure,  at  any  rate,  even  if  it  is  only  imagination,  which 
can  only  originate  in  the  central  organ,  the  brain,  often  has  an  active 
effect  on  other  organs.  This  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  If  you 
put  your  finger  down  your  throat,  you  produce  retching ;  many  people 
have  only  to  think  of  anything  disgusting  to  produce  the  effect  of  an 
emetic,  just  as  the  thought  of  something  nice  makes  the  mouth  water 
just  as  much  as  tasting  the  most  dainty  morsel.  Voit  showed  me  one 
of  his  dogs  with  a  fistula  in  the  stomach.  So  long  as  this  dog  is 
not  thinking  of  food,  his  stomach  secretes  no  gastric  juice,  but  no 
sooner  does  he  catch  sight  of  a  bit  of  meat,  even  at  a  distance,  than  the 
stomach  prepares  for  digestion  and  secretes  gastric  juice  in  abundance. 
Without  this  secretion  the  assimilation  of  nourishment  would  be  impos- 
sible. If  therefore  some  provocatives  induce  and  increase  certain 
sensations  and  useful  processes,  they  are  of  essential  value  to  health, 
and  it  is  no  bad  economy  to  spend  something  ou  them* 

I  consider  flowers  in  a  room,  for  all  to  whom  they  give  pleasure,  to 
be  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  like  condiments  in  food.  It  is  ceiv 
tainly  one  of  the  most  harmless  and  refined.  We  cannot  live  on  plea- 
surn  alone ;  but  to  those  who  have  something  to  put  up  with  in  life, 
their  beloved  flowers  perform  good  service. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  private  gardens  and  pubHc  grounds,  and 
of  the  artistic  perfecting  of  thera.  The  more  tastefully  laid  out,  the 
better  the  effect.  Though  tastes  differ,  there  is  a  general  standard  of 
taste  which  lasts  for  several  generations,  though  it  varies  from  time  to 
time  and  is  subject  to  fashion.  As  their  object  is  to  give  pleasure, 
public  grounds  should  accord  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  or  aim  at 
cultivating  it.  This  is  a  justification  for  going  to  some  expense  for 
a*ethetic  ends* 

The  influence  of  vegetation  on  the  soil  is  much  more  easy  to  deter* 
mine  than  on  the  mind  of  man.  Space  fails  me  to  go  into  all  th© 
aspects  of  this  subject,  and  I  vnW  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  most 
obvious.  The  difference  is  most  apparent  on  comparing  the  soil  of  s 
tract  of  land  covered  with  wood  with  the  soil  outside,  in  other  respects 
alike.  The  Bavarian  Forest  Department  deserves  great  credit  for 
ha%nng  established  meteorological  stations  with  special  reference  to 
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forest  culture,  tinder  the  superintendence  of  Profefisor  Ebermayer  of 
ABchafTeuburg*  He  has  published  hia  first  year's  observations  in  a 
work  on  **  The  Influence  of  Forests  on  the  Air  and  Soil,  and  their 
Climatic  and  Hygienio  Importance,"*  which  may  \y%  reoommended  to 
every  one  who  wiehea  to  etudy  the  subject. 

Modern  hygiene  has  observed  that  certain  variations  in  the  moisture 
of  the  soil  have  a  greM  influence  on  the  origin  and  spread  of  certain 
epidemic  diseases,  as  for  instance  cholera  and  typhoid  fever — ^that 
these  diseases  do  not  become  epidemic  when  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
is  not  above  or  below  a  certain  level,  and  has  remained  so  for  a 
time.  These  variations  can  be  measured  with  greater  accuracy  by  the 
ground-water  of  the  soil  than  by  the  rainfall,  because  in  the  latter  case 
we  have  to  deterraine  how  much  water  penetrates  the  ground,  how 
much  runs  off  the  surface,  and  how  much  evaporates  at  once.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  of  a  forest  is  subject  to  considerably  less 
variation  than  that  outside.  Ebermayer  has  deduced  the  following 
result  from  his  meteorological  observations  on  forestry:—**  If  from  the 
soil  of  an  open  space  100  parts  of  water  evaporate,  then  from  the  soil 
of  a  forest  free  from  underwood  38  parts  would  evaporate,  and  from  a 
aoil  covered  with  underwood  only  15  parts  would  evaporate."  This 
simple  fact  explains  clearly  why  the  cutting  down  of  wood  over  tracts 
of  country  is  always  followed  by  the  drying  up  of  wells  and  springs. 

In  India,  the  home  of  cholera,  much  importance  has  been  attached 
in  recent  times  to  plantations  as  preventives  of  it.  It  has  been 
always  observed  that  the  villages  in  wooded  districts  suffer  less  than 
those  in  treeless  plains.  Many  instances  of  this  are  given  in  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Bryden,  President  of  the  Statistical  Office  in  Calcutta, 
and  Dr.  Murray,  Inspector  of  Hospitals.  For  instance,  Brydenf  com- 
pares the  district  of  the  Mahanadda,  one  of  the  northern  tributaries  of 
tJie  Ganges,  the  almost  treeless  district  of  Rajpoor,  with  the  forest  dis- 
trict of  Sambalpoor.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  villages  in  the  plain  of 
Rajpoor,  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  swept 
away  by  cholera  in  three  or  four  days,  wdiile  the  wooded  district  of 
Sambalpoor  is  often  free  from  it,  or  it  is  much  less  severe.  The 
District  Conmiissioner  who  had  to  make  a  tour  in  the  district  on 
account  of  the  occurrence  of  cholera  reports,  among  other  things,  as 
follows : — 

"  The  road  to  Sambaljxior  nrnfi  for  sixty  or  seventy  mila*?  ttorougb  the  forest, 
which  round  Futtimh  and  JoDkfluas  is  veiy  dense.  Now^  it  ii  a  remarkablo 
fac^t,  but  it  is  a  fiK"t  nevertheleiis,  that  ou  this  route,  traversed  daily  by 
hundreds  of  travellers*,  vehicles,  and  bag'gage  trains,  the  cholera  rarely  appears 
in  this  extent  of  sixty  milea,  and  when  it  tloes  appear  it  is  in  a  mild  form ;  but 
wluju  we  como  to  the  road  from  Aning,  weAtward  to  Chicholeo  Btiiig-alDW, 
which  runs  for  about  ainety  miles  through  a  barren  tret^Ieas  plain,  we  tind  the 
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cholera  ©very  year  in  ita  tpore  severe  form,  the  dead  and  dying  lying  by  the 
wayside,  and  trains  of  vehicles  half  of  whose  conductors  are  dead." 

'  In  tie  same  report  Dr.  Bryden  continues : — 

*^  I  will  mention  one  i^ther  fact  as  a  result  of  my  obaervations,  namely,  that 
places  sunvramded  by  tho^  vast  and  siplendid  ^ovea  which  are  occasionally 
<een,  lying  in  low  and  probably  marshy  situational  surroundc*d  by  hills,  aiid 
which,  frttm  the  mass  of  decaying  vegetation,  are  very  subject  to  fover  in 
September,  October,  and  November,  are  seldom  visited  by  cholera,  and  if  it 
occurs  there  are  but  few  deaths,  while  places  on  high  groimd,  or  in  what  aro 
called  fine  airy  situations,  free  from  trees  and  ^vithout  hills  near,  so  that  they 
are  thoroughly  ventilated,  suffer  very  much  from  cholera." 

Mnrray  gives  a  number  of  instances  showing  the  influeno©  of  treee 
on  the  spread  of  cholera.    One  of  these  may  find  a  place  here: — 

"Tlie  fact  is  generally  believed,  and  not  long  ago  the  niedird  uflicer  r.f 
Jatisgar,  in  Central  India,  offered  a  striking  proof  of  it.  During  the  widespread 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  Allahabad,  in  1859,  those  parts  of  the  garrison  whose 
barracks  had  the  advantage  of  having  trees  near  tnera  enjoyed  an  in<i'sputabld 
exemption,  and  precisely  in  profiortion  to  tlie  thickness  and  nearness  of  the 
shelter.  Thus  the  European  Cavalry  in  the  Wellington  Barracks,  wliich  stand 
between  fonr  rows  of  mango  trees,  but  are  yet  to  a  certain  extent  ojien,  Huflered 
much  less  than  the  4th  Eurttpean  regiment  whose  quarters  wei-o  on  a  hill 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind ;  while  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  who 
were  in  a  thicket  of  mango  trc^es^  had  not  a  single  ca^^Q  of  sickness ;  and  the 
exemption  cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental,  as  the  next  year  the  comj>arative 
immunity  was  firecisely  the  same."* 

We  need  not,  however,  go  to  India  to  observe  similar  instances  of 
the  influence  of  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  favoured  by 
woods  or  other  conditions;  we  can  find  them  ranch  nearer  home.  In 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854,  in  Bavaria,  it  was  generally  observed 
that  the  places  in  the  moors  were  spared,  in  spite  of  the  otherwise 
bad  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  plain  of  the  Danube 
from  Neuburg  to  Ingolstadt  was  surrounded  by  places  where  it  was 
epidemic,  while  in  the  plain  itself  there  were  but  a  few  scattered 
cases.  The  same  thing  has  been  demonstrated  by  Reinhard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Saxon  Medical  College.  Cholera  has  visited  Saxony  eight 
times  ancQ  1836,  and  every  time  it  spared  the  northerly  district 
between  Pleissc  and  Spree,  where  ague  is  endemic. 

In  the  English  Garden  at  Munich  there  are  several  buildings,  not 
sparsely  tenanted— the  Diana  Baths,  the  Chinese  Tower,  w  ith  a  tavern 
and  outbuildings,  tho  Gendaitnerie  Station,  and  the  Kleinkessellohe. 
In  the  three  outbreaks  of  cholera  at  Munich  none  of  these  places  have 
been  affected  by  it*  This  fact  is  the  more  surprising,  as  thr^e  of  them 
comprise  public  taverns  into  which  the  disease  germs  must  have  been 
occasionally  introduced  by  the  public ;  yet  there  was  no  epidemic  in 
these  houses*  although  it  prevailed  largely  immediately  beyond  the 
English  garden  and  clofle  to  the  Diana  Baths  in  1854  and  15573,  It 
must  have  been  accidental  fb'*t  ti-.  intdated  cases  occurred,  as  th© 
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^^^Httefl  of  the  Chinese  Tower,  or  the  KleinkesBellohe,  might  hare 
^6Mlght  it  in  Munich,  aa  others  did  who  came  from  a  distance,  but  had 

Kere  been  single  cases,  probably  no  epidemic  would  have  occurred 
these  houeee. 
Even  if  these  deductions  must  be  accepted  ^vith  caution  from  an 
iological  point  of  view,  BtiU,  on  the  whole,  they  indisputably  tell  in 
favour  of  tree«  and  woods. 

Surface   vegetation  has  also  other  advantages,  besides  its  use  in 

sgulating  the  moisture  in  the  soil;  it  purifies  it  from  the  drainage  of 

habitations,  whereby  it  is  contaminated  and  impregnated.     If 

, refuse  matter  reraains  in  soil  destitute  of  growing  vegetation, 

ber  decomposition  sots  in,  and  other  processes  are  induced,  not 

Iways  of  a  salubrious  nature,  but  often  deleterious,  the  products  of 

^hieh  reach  us  by  means  of  air  or  water,  and  may  penetrate  into  om* 

>fi8e«*    But  from  this  indisputable  fact,  false  conclusions  are  some- 

aes  drawiu    Many  people  imagine  that  if  a  few  old  trees  are  left 

cling  in  an  open  space  their  roots  will  absorb  all  the  impurities 

:)m  the  houses  around,  and  render  the  refuse  which  accumulates 

meath  them  innocuous.     This  idea  is  not  only  false  in  a  sanitary 

[lint  of  view,  but  very  injurious,  as  it  prevents  people  from  taking 

meaaures  which  alone  can  keep  the  ground  under  our  houseu 

We  will  now  explain  why  the  shade  of  gardens  and  woods  is  at 
bertain  seasons  so  beneficiaL  The  human  race  duiiog  its  pilgrimage 
&n  earth  and  wanderings  over  it  has  many  difficult  tasks  to  perform, 
[One  of  the  most  difficidt  is  involved  in  the  necessity  that  all  our 
I  internal  organs,  and  the  blood,  whether  at  the  Equator  or  the  North 
^•Pote,  should  retain  an  equable  temperature  of  37^*^  Centigrade  (98^ 
Fahr.),  Deviations  of  but  one  degree  are  signs  of  serious  illness.  The 
^  blood  of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  Esquimaux  is  of  the  same  tempera- 
^^ure,  while  the  one  hves  in  a  temperature  of  40°  above  and  the  other 
^■yf  below  zero  (Centigrade).  A  difference  of  SOP  has  therefore  to  be 
pV^ialized. 

Our  organism,  doubtless,  possesses  a  special  apparatus  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  colossal  task,    self-acting  sluices  bo  to  speak*  by 
means  of  which  more  or  less  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  body  passes 
^^  off:  these  consist  mainly  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  peripheric 
H^Dirculation,  and  the  action  of  the  pores  of  the  skin.     But  we  soon 
^^ome  to  the  end  of  our  natural  regulating  apparatus,  and  have  to  resort 
to  artificial  means*     Against  cold  we  have  excellent  methods  in 
clothing,  dwellings,  and  fires ;  but  at  present  our  precautions  against 
^eat  are  very  limited.    This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  higher  civili- 
has  extended  so  much  farther  towards  the  Polar  regions  than 
iwarda  the  Equator,     The  Germanic  races,  particularly,  inevitably 
degenerate  after  hving  for  a  few  generations  in  the  tropics,  and  must  be 
continually  renewed  by  immigration  if  they  desire  to  retain  supremacy, 
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as  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  English  in  India.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  settle  there  and  maintain  the  characteristics  which  have 
made  them  dominant,  until  means  have  been  found  of  diminish- 
ing the  heat  of  the  body  at  pleasure,  as  we  are  able  to  maintain  it  in 
the  north.  At  present  our  remedies  against  heat  are  baths,  fans,  and 
shade. 

We  lose  the  heat  of  our  bodies  in  three  different  ways — ^by  the  median] 
in  which  we  are, — generally  the  air,- — and  which  can  be  wanned;  by 
the  evaporation  of  perspiration;  and  by  radiation  from  bodies  of  a 
lower  temperature,  not  taking  into  account  a  small  portion  of  heat 
which  goes  off  in  mechanical  labour.  Under  ordinary  circnmRtancee 
in  temperate  cUniateff,  we  lose  half  the  heat  generated  by  radiation, 
one-fonrth  by  evaporation,  and  one-fourth  by  the  conducting  medium 
in  which  we  are.  In  proportion  as  any  of  these  methods  is  diminished, 
one  or  both  the  others  must  be  increased.  As  long  as  possible,  our 
organisms  are  so  obliging  as  to  open  and  close  the  sluices  themselves 
-without  our  cognizance,  pro\dded  that  our  regulating  apparatus  is  in 
order,  that  we  are  not  ill.  It  is  only  when  our  good  servant  the  skin, 
under  certain  conditions,  has  come  to  an  end  of  its  powers,  that  we 
begin  to  feel  that  we  must  lend  our  aid.  And  thus  wo  have  found 
by  experience  that  in  hot  weather  shade  helps  the  body  to  keep  cool 
to  the  needful  extent.  The  chief  effect  of  shelter  is  to  prevent  the 
sun's  rays  from  striking  us  directly;  but  if  this  were  all,  it  would  be  as 
cool  in  the  height  of  summer  indoors,  or  even  under  the  leaden  roofs 
of  Venice— which  have  driven  many  to  frenzy  and  de8i)emtion — as 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  in  a  wood.  It  also  makes  a  great  differ^ 
ence  whether  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  thick  foliage  or  on  a  roof  of  slate 
or  metal.  A  great  deal  of  heat  is  neutralized  by  evaporation  from  the 
leaves;  another  portion  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  just  so 
much  as  is  set  free  when  we  burn  the  wood  and  other  organic  com- 
binations into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters.  The  heat  produced 
by  burning  wood  in  a  stove  is  derived  from  the  sun;  it  is  but  the 
captured  rays  of  the  sun  again  set  free  by  combustion.  We  leam 
from  Ebermayer*s  work  that  the  temperature  of  the  trees  in  a  foreet^ 
and  even  in  the  tops  of  them,  is  always  lower  than  the  air  in  the  forest. 
Besides  this,  shade  in  the  open  air  always  causes  a  certain  draught 
which  acts  a«  a  kind  of  fan.  All  must  have  noticed  when  walking  in 
I  oppressive  heat,  when  tlie  air  seems  still  as  death,  that  a  refreshing 
'  breexe  arises  as  soon  as  a  cloud  casts  a  shade.  The  same  thing  may 
often  be  observed  in  summer  in  walking  through  a  street  with  close 
rows  of  houses,  when  the  air  is  still,  and  one  side  is  sunny,  the  other 
lin  shade.  On  the  sunny  side  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air,  while  on  the 
Itother  there  may  be  a  light  breeze.  This  is  easily  explained ;  so  far  as  ' 
Mthe  shade  extends  the  ,'  '       '     t  in  tlie  sun;  hiyers  of  air  of 

Unequal  warmth  are  of  „        ly,  and  thii^  differcmco  of  tem- 

perature is  the  cause  of  the  motion  ^"  the  air 
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The  shade  of  a  single  tree,  therefore,  cools  not  only  by  intercepting 
the  snn's  rays,  but  also  by  the  effect  of  gentle  fanning.  The  shelter 
of  a  thick  wood,  however,  is  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a  single 
tree.  The  air  in  a  wood  is  cooler  than  that  of  an  open  space  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  air  from  outside  is  drawn  into  the  wood,  is  cooled 
by  it,  and  cools  us  again.  And  it  is  not  only  the  air  that  cools  us,  but 
the  trees  themselves.  Observation  has  shown  that  the  trunks  of  trees 
in  a  wood  breast-high,  even  at  the  hottest  time  of  day,  are  5°  Cent. 
cooler  than  the  air.  We  therefore  lose  considerable  heat  by  radiation 
to  these  cooler  objects,  and  can  cool  ourselves  more  easily  at  a  tem- 
perature of  25°  Cent,  in  a  wood  than  at  a  much  lower  temperature  in 
an  open  space.  When  the  objects  around  us  are  as  warm  as  ourselves 
we  lose  nothing  by  radiation;  what  is  radiated  from  us  is  radiated 
back  by  them.  This  is  why  we  are  so  xmcomfortable  in  heated  and 
overcrowded  rooms.  It  is  generally  set  down  to  bad  air,  and  this 
*  does  certainly  contribute  to  it,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  disturbed 
distribution  of  heat,  as  has  been  plainly  shown  by  experiments  on  the 
composition  of  such  air,  which  makes  many  people  feel  ill. 

Max  von  Pettenkofee. 
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AMII>  all  iho  ohatigo  of  fooliug  with  which  the  last  century  haa 
boon  n^giinlod  within  the  memory  of  men  not  yet  old,  it  has 
rtMuainoii  nnqm^iionably  the  Ago  of  Rationalism.  Whether  as  the  age 
of  iiha)lo\vni^M«i«  of  povorty,  as  in  those  years  when  Carlyle's  was  the 
iilrouK«>iii  intluonoo  in  litorature;  whether  as  the  age  of  sound  and 
loinpomto  gtuul  houso,  of  a  wiso  respect  for  the  limits  of  the  knowable, 
an  in  our  own  day% — for  blanio,  or  for  praise,  the  century  which  closed 
>vitK  tbo  Wn\oh  Kovolution  remains  as  the  undoubted  blossomii^ 
IJu\o  \\f  all  that  |>art  of  huuiau  nature  which  belongs  to  the  region 
of  tho  undor^taiuiing.  It  is  the  period  of  definiteness,  of  clear  and 
Kmitod  appn^hon^on*  of  sound  logic  and  good  taste,  of  what  we  may 
oaM  tho  bi^f  dayliglit  view  of  the  world.  From  no  point  of  view  can 
a)\>k'  ouo  who  aims  at  undorst^uiding  what  is  best  in  the  past  afford  ta 
tn>at  $uoh  a  {vri\Hl  a^  a  n\or\^  blank :  and  it  is  a  curious  illustiatiaii 
^mT  it«  \^x>Alth  thai  tho  grx>at  writer  to  whoso  dLs^paraging  estimate  wo 
w^vh  of  tho  va^ir^^o  jx^pular  ^li^sor^niit  into  which  it  had  CsJlen  befi»e 
li^o  latx^  rx>Aot:x>r«  ir.  i:^  favour  is  due  has  spent  his  life  in  eiiplonng 
4i»*i  r,h^r*5::\iC  i'^  hi*;orv,  ar.vl  wiU  always.  piv>bably,  be  the  besi 
1kt>,^>fcr,  a;:t>io.rity  t\>r  ;?k^:::o  v>f  its'  luvvs^t  strildng  figun^ifw  Bm  the  besi 
A^>^V,:  x-^.w  ^\f  li^o  w-v'r;,i  ;s  r.o:  ;:va:  which  will  ever  be  dear  to  Ae 
0\^  o.f  ju',  ti;ir,k;r!v     Th;  ro  wiU  aIxv^vs  be  ;i:*>sje  to  wiioni  Wordi- 
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Bjnsticum  ia,  in  tha  eighteenth  century,  hardly  discernible,    Bnt  it 

BOBted,  and  its  representative  on  English  soil  is  worthy  of  more  than 
Bftasing  attention  frora  a  student  of  the  thought  of  the  past. 
m  Among  the  many  influences  which  shut  in  WilUam  Law  to  the  path 
B  which  we  aeek  to  follow  him  we  must  not  disregard  that  which  the 
■idgment  of  our  time  regards  as  mero  pohtical  superstition.  It  was 
Bo  inaiguifieant  fact  with  reference  to  the  speculations  which  occupied 
mm  later  years^  that  the  accession  of  George  L  forced  him,  then  a 
pouug  man,*  to  resign  the  Cambridge  fellowsliip,  which  he  could  only 
■outinue  to  hold  on  taking  an  oath  of  allegianoo  incompatible  with 
m  ictions  as  to  the  right  of  the  exiled  family.     We  are  often 

kl d  by  our  nustakes*      The  nonjuring  scruples  which  excluded 

Law  from  all  paths  that  led  to  the  world's  high  places,  fenced  in  the 

Bomain  where  the  mystic  finds  hie  home,  and  sheltered  him  from  the 

btrasive  force  of  interests  which,  however  valuable  in  themselves^  are 

■or  limited  human  minds  hardly  compatible  vnih.  those  which  it  was 

■i&^mission  to  diffuse  in  his  generation.     It  is  said  that  those  who 

W9  to  interpret  spoken  language  by  observing  the  motion  of  the  lips 

mUBt  be  deaf.    The  eye  wiM  not  do  the  work  unless  the  ear  refuses  it. 

^tiling  like  this  is  true  of  aU  our  perceptions,  The  thoughts  which 

rbed  Wilharn  Law  could   not  have  hved   in  an  atmosphero  of 

ong  pohtical  hfe.     They  may  be  true,  and  the  political  creed  may 

be  true,  and  all  tnith  is  mutually  compatible,  but  aU  truth  is  not  at 

ae  moment  the  possible  object  of  lively  belief,  and  tlio  public  man 

aust  be  on  the  alert  for  voices  which  break  in  mth  fatal  distraction 

the  \*isions  of  the  mystic.      The  nonjuring  scmples  of  William 

iw  were  an  instrument  of  detachment  from  a  world  with  which  he 

have  kept  no  connection  which  would  not  have  unfitted  him 

for  the  work  ho  had  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pubUc  life  from  which  he  was  thus  detached 
was  in  England^  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  its 
:)wefit  ebb.  Between  the  principles  which  a  glorious  Revolution  had 
idicated  and  those  which  an  impious  RebeUiou  had  branded  with 
infamy  the  boundar^'^  was  so  subtle  and  shifting  that  the  only  safe 
course  anywhere  in  its  neighbourhood  was  to  stop  short  whenever  you 
came  in  sight  of  anything  that  might  be  called  an  extreme.  There 
was  a  universal  sense  that  you  must  not  lean  hard  on  any  principle. 
It  would  hold  to  a  certain  extent — the  statesman,  the  practical  man, 
■  nay,  even  the  sound  divine,  would  show  his  wisdom  by  keeping  well 
irithin  the  circuit  of  its  influence ;  nothing  could  bo  more  dangerous 
than  to  imperil  what  was  undoubted  by  canying  it  too  far.  Perhaps 
^H  the  gri-tat  Uteraiy  excellence  of  this  period  has  some  connection  with 
^Rlhis  timidity.  It  begets  that  temperance,  that  reserve,  which  forms  so 
^Warge  a  part  of  literary  excellence,  and  which  our  own  age  greatly 
^■'Wante,  and  therefore  highly  values.     But  in  an  age  when  men  fear 

*  He  ^aa  bom  in  16dG. 
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what  is  thorough,  political  life  must  be  hollow ;  and  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  those  to  whom  any  great  protest  for  truth  is  committed  should 
be  at  such  a  time  cut  off  from  poUtics. 

This  at  all  events  seems  to  us  the  moral  of  a  glimpse  at  the  Cam- 
bridge where  Law  became  a  nonjuror.  Such  a  glimpse  is  afforded 
us  by  one  whom  we  venture  to  consider  the  most  interesting  medium 
through  which  we  can  contemplate  his  life.  The  reader  who  is  aware 
that  Gibbon  is  a  rival,  will  probably  be  inclined  to  consider  that 
the  opinion  according  to  which  the  great  historian  is  cast  into  the 
shade  by  a  certain  John  Byrom,  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  short-hand, 
is  mainly  remarkable  for  its  originaUty.  To  effect  his  conversion,  we 
should  demand  nothing  but  space,  for  Byrom's  journal  is  a  self-reve- 
lation of  one  of  the  most  charming  characters  of  his  time ;  nor  would 
the  attempt  be  irrelevant  in  a  sketch  of  eighteenth-century  mysticism, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens,  and  for 
the  history  of  which  he  is  a  chief  authority.  A  portrait  of  Byrom's 
master,  however,  is  enough  for  our  canvas ;  and  we  must  be  content 
to  leave  our  opinion  ^of  the  disciple  to  be  verified  by  those  who  will 
have  patience  to  read  in  his  journal  (published  by  the  Chetham 
Society)  how  many  dishes  of  Bohea  he  took,  and  what  diflSiculty  he 
had  in  getting  the  washerwoman  to  dam  his  stockings  properly. 
Mixed  up  with  such  details  as  these,  themselves  not  wholly  uninterest- 
ing to  those  who  find  the  personaUty  of  the  writer  an  engaging  one, 
is  a  great  deal  of  the  most  valuable  information  for  the  social  life  of 
his  day,  and  especially  for  that  movement  towards  mystic  theology 
of  which  we  learn  so  Kttle  from  material  more  properly  belonging  to 
literature.  Meantime  the  opinion  here  expressed  of  their  writer  may 
be  at  least  supported  by  one  high  authority,  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  leaning  towards  mysticism.  Listen  to  the  terrible  Warburton, 
and  remember  that  Byrom's  master  has  been  bludgeoned  without 
mercy  for  initiating  an  attack  in  which  Byrom  took  part : — 

"  I  think  you  are  the  only  honest  man  of  all  the  number  that  have  abused 
me.  .  .  .  Modesty  should  not  hinder  you  from  reflecting  that  a  dash  from 
your  pen  is  not  an  indifferent  matter.  Your  translation  of  the  fine  passage 
from  Tully,  equal  to  the  original,  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  much 
I  think  the  literary  worid  loses  by  your  not  applying  your  talents  more  to 
poetry,  in  which  you  appear  naturally  formed  to  excel." 

We  may  have  our  own  opinion  about  the  loss  to  Uterature  in  Byrom 
not  applying  himself  more  to  poetry;  but  if  he  is  remarkable  in 
nothing  else,  he  may  be  remembered  as  the  one  human  being  who 
has  received  a  gentle  remonstrance  from  the  author  of  the  "  Divine 
Legation."  Fortified  by  this  tribute,  we  may  ask  the  reader  to  follow 
us  in  gathering  up  the  reminiscences  of  one  whom  Uterature  has 
forgotten,  but  whose  picture  of  Law,  for  one  reader  at  all  events,  has 
something  of  the  charm  of  the  biography  that  has  made  Dr.  Johnson 
80  much  better  known  to  us  than  the  mcy'ority  of  our  contemporaries. 
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Byrom's  first  impreBsion  of  Law,  however,  is  of  interest  only  as  a 

earning  against  first  impressions;  lie  speaks  of  him  at  this  Cambridge 

(when  he  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  and  Law  of  Emmanuel)  as  a 

conceitcnl  fellow/'  whose  society  he  made  no  effort  to  culti- 

iite,  but  he  is  of  use  to  the  student  of  Law's  life  at  this  early  stage, 

giving  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  Law  failed  to  find 

convincing-     A  letter  written  in  1715  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the 

Bonfusion  produced  in  an  ingenuous  mind  by  the  coofiicting  claims 

two  monarchs,  the  right  of  one  resting  on  a  theory  not  yet  overtly 

Bearded,  that  of  the  other  on  the  necessity  of  practical  life.     The 

>phistry  by  which  Burke,  seventy-five  years  later,  tried  to  convince 

is  readers  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  only  more  emphatically 

claimed  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right,  is  curiously  foreshadowed  in 

extract : — 

'The  abjuration  oath  bath  Dot  beeo  put  to  us  yet,  nor  do  I  know  when  it 

be ;  nobody  of  our  year  scruples  it,  and  indeed  in  the  sense  they  say  theg 

y0ak0  iU  I  could.    One  says  he  can  do  it  and  like  the  Pretender  never  the 

[id  so  forth.  Byrom  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that 
might  swear  allegiance  to  a  king  whom  one  intended  to  drive 
it  of  the  country  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  "But  this 
he  writes,  **I  am  not  so  well  satisfied  to  take  it."  Then 
>ing  together  some  loose  scraps  of  arguments  for  a  course  so 
loroughly  convenient,  he  goes  on : — 

"  It  has  been  ahvays  the  custom  of  nations  to  set  a-^ide  those  whom  'twas 
ound  for  the  gootl  of  the  jx^^jple  not  to  reign.  Why  do  they  make  Kings  of 
iiinly,  &c,  ?  And  may  I  not  rol y  on  the  judgment  of  thousands  of  learned  and 
men  for  its  being  a  lawfid  oath?  Tis  v^ry  Jiard,  everything  settled  so 
ierly  for  posterity,  and  must  all  be  undone  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  has  a 
jputed  title  to  his  birth  and  right!  I  saw  a  book  in  our  Ubrary  t'other  day 
rhere  the  Pretender's  birth  is  made  very  auspicious.  The  Commons  I  see  have 
iken  the  abjuration  oath— how  is  it  likely  the  young  follow  should  ever  come 
ffnong  us  ?  " 

This  disjointed  elliptical  letter  is  worth  notice  as  illustrating; the 
afluence  of  a  theory  which  had  forced  the  supporters  of  **a  glorious 
levolution "  to  keep  in  the  background  weighty  consideratioos  con- 
Beniing  the  freedom  of  a  great  nation,  and  to  bring  into  prominence 
illy  fictions  concerning  the  incidents  of  an  accouchement. 

There  were  many  good  men  no  doubt  at  Cambridge  in  1715  who 
sought  vnWi  Law  that  their  rightful  monarch  was  James  IIL»  and 
rere  yet  convinced  with  Byrom  that  they  might  rely  on  the  judgment 

thousands  of  learned  and  pious  men  in   swearing  allegiance  to 

Jeorge  L     But  no  such  compromise  was  possible  to  one  who,  what- 

else  he  was,  at  least  was  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  thorough 

'  men.     "  \Miat  can  be  more  heinously  wicked/'  he  asks,  contemptu- 

pusly  brushing  away  all  these  cobwebs^  "than  heartily  to  wish  the 
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BtLCcees  of  a  person  on  account  of  his  right,  and  at  the  same  time  in 

the   most  solemn  manner  to  declare  that  he  has  no  right  at  all!''    He 

muHt  be  witness  to  the  nncompromising  claim  of  truth,  ^  not  only  with 

His  lips*  but  in  his  life/'  and  he  turned  aside  from  the  path  to  all  the 

^world's  high  places,  when  the  entrance  fee  was  a  form  of  words  which 

in  themselves  were  false,  even  though  they  deceived  no  one.     "The 

sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience,''  says  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  this 

action  of  Law's,  "is  always  respectable."    The  sentence  provokes  a 

emile,  and  yet,  no  doubt,  it  expresses  a  very  real  feeling  in  the  worldly 

man  who,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  his  fortune,  cut  himself  off  from 

tbe  political  life  of  his  country  as  completely  as  the  consistent  High 

Churchman  had  done  in  order  to  avoid  telling  a  lie.     In  general  too 

little  respect  is  awarded  to  the  nonjurors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  martyr  ends  with  the  act  which  attests  his 

courage  and  his  trust.     We  can  remember  nothing  about  him  which 

iiiflucnces  feeling  as  much  as  the  fact  that  he  gave  up  life  rather  than 

what  he  knew  of  truth.     To  give  up,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  path  to 

tb^-  world's  high  places  does  not  in  like  manner  strike  the  imagination, 

and  yet,  perhaps,  a  Ufe  of  obscurity  and  dependence,  borne  without 

envy  and  mithout  repining,  would  to  many  men  prove  a  trial  no  less 

bard  tlian  a  violent  death. 

If  those  words  do  not  describe  the  life  actually  led  by  William  Law, 
th'ry  at  least  point  out  that  which,  in  declining  the  abjuration  oath, 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  accept.  With  that  refusal  he,  the  son  of 
a  grocer  and  Fellow  of  a  College,  turned  away  from  all  hope  of  a 
public  career,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich  merchant, 
formerly  one  of  the  South  Sea  Directors  and  victim  to  the  outbreak  of 
p(»pular  fury  which  followed  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  but  after- 
wards enabled  to  forgt^t  the  confiscation  of  his  first  fortime  in  the 
acquiwtion  of  a  second,  which  was  equally  large.  This  merchant 
was  Gibbon's  grandfather,  a  stout  old  Tory,  who  had,  his  grandson 
tells  us,  reluctantly  contracted  to  clothe  King  William's  troops  in 
Flanders,  and  who,  we  presume,  gladly  opened  his  doors  to  a  non- 
juring  ex-Fellow.  The  inconstant  Flatus  in  the  "Serious  Call" — the 
worldling  who  tries  to  fiud  happiness  successively  in  a  devotion  to 
dress,  hunting,  poUte  society,  building,  travelling,  and  study — is  scud 
to  be  LaVs  portrait  of  liis  pupil.  It  would  be  a  curious  chance  if  the 
portraiture  of  an  insignificant  man  like  the  historian's  father  had  been 
taken  by  two  men  of  genius,  but  at  the  time  when  Law  described 
Flatus,  Edward  Gibbon  the  elder  was  an  indolent  youth  cowed  under 
the  discipline  of  a  severe  father,  and  we  do  not  see  that  at  any  time 
he  exhibited  the  versatility  of  pursuit  which  is,  in  the  character  of 
Flatus,  intended  to  bring  out  the  steadfastness  and  calm  of  the 
Christian  s  ideal.  However,  the  tradition  may  truly  commemorate 
the  tutor^s  disappointment  with  his  pupil.  Byrom  tried  to  teach 
him  shorthand,  which  it  was  the  fashion  at  this  time  to  learn  of 
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Jrim,*  and  sayB,  "  'Tis  a  pity  he  should  be  so  slow  for  Law's  sake:*    We 
fladly  leani,  however,  that  Law  appears  in  this  position  as  a  mediator 
between  the  father  and  son,  and  once  obtained  forgiveness  for  his 
!>npil  when  his  father  had  gone  the  length  of  turning  him  out  of 
looni.     To  him  who  has  made  the  name  famous  ho  can  have  been 
rery  little  known,  except  at  second-hand,  but  he  is  probably  familiar 
the  reader  of  our  day  mainly  through  hie  appearance  in  the  auto- 
biography  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  pohshed  literary 
em  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.     The  allusion,  however  familiar,  may 
preface  the  account  t^ken  from  the  reminiscences  of  one  who  stands 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  Edward  Gibbon,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the 
matter  of  literary  finish  as  much  as  in  every  other  respect.     Byrom's 
^>diary  contains  a  mention  of  the  historian  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his 
^Kareer ;  it  is  from  tliis  source  we  learn  that  there  were  great  doings 
^Kt  his  christening  (May,  1737).     It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the  notice 
^Boes  not  occur  at  a  period  of  life  more  suggestive  of  criticism  I     But 
Byrora  was  as  just  as  he  was  generous,  and  his  estimate  of  Gibbon 

■'would  have  been  truer  than  Gibbon's  of  him.     However,  there  is  but 
!n  very  slight  touch  of  sarcasm  in  Gibbon's  mention  of  his  master*     It 
was  impoesible  for  the  writer  of  the  famous  sixteenth  chapter  to  narrate 
the  curious  fact  that  while  the  pupil^  a  youth   of  "  warm  and  social 
k^mperament/*  went  on  his  travels,  the  tutor  kept  his  place  as  Hpi ritual 
rector  in  the  family,  without  some  such  comment  aa  the  remark  that 
^  the  niiud  of  a  saint  Is  above  or  below  the  present  world,"  but  there 
very  little  in  this  strain,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unquestionable 
>ect.     '*  In  our  family  he  had  left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and 
510U8  man,  who  believed  all  that  ho  professed,  and  practised  all  that 
ae  enjoined.     His  theological  writings,  which  our  domestic  connection 
tempted  me  to  peruse,  preserve  an  imperfect  sort  of  life,  and  I  can 
pronounce  with  more  confidence  and  knowledge  on  the  merits  of  the 
luthor.     His  last  compositions  are  darkly  tinctured  by  the  incompre- 
iensiblo  visions  of  Jacob  Behmen,  and  hia  discourse  on  the  absolute 
lawfulness  of  stage  entertainments  is  sometimes  quoted  for  a  ridi- 
lous  intemperance  of  sentiment  and  language,'*  of  which  he  gives  a 
>ecimen  fully  justifying  these  words,  and  goes  on : — 

^*  But  tliose  sallies  of  religious  phronsy  miL^t  not  extinguish  the  praise  which 

is  due  to  Mr,  WnUiani  Law  aa  a  wit  and  a  !^cholar»     Uis  argumeiitn  on  topics  of 

less  absurdity  are  ajjecious  and  acute,  his  manner  is  lively^  his  style  forcible  and 

dear;  and  had  not  his  vigorous  mind  been  clouded  by  enthusiasm,  he  might 

be  ranked  with  the  most  agreeable  and  ingenious  writers  of  the  times.     Mr. 

Law's  master-work,  the  *  Serious  Call,'  is  still  read  as  a  popular  and  i^jwerM 

book  of  devotion*     His  precepts  are  rigid,  but  they  are  founded  on  the  (lospel ; 

^^lis  satire  ih  sharp,  but  it  is  drawn  from  tlic  kuowle<Jge  of  human  life,  aud 

^Buany  of  las  portraits  are   not  unworthy  of  La  Biuytire,     If  he  finds  a  spark 

^Thf  piety  in  his  rt-ader^s  mind,  he  will  sixin  kmdle  it  to  a  fiarne,  and  a  philosopher 

must  allow  that  he  exposes  with  equal  seventy  and  tnitli  t!ie  strange  contradic* 

.  between  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  world," 

*  Horacu  W*li>alo,  as  a  youth-  was  ono  of  hifl  pupils. 
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The  philosopher  made  that  concession,  we  should  imagine,  without 
the  very  smallest  reluctance,  but  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  saint  that 
he  is  brought  in  only  as  an  exponent  of  this  strange  contradiction* 
and  not  as  its  illustration  in  his  own  person.  Law's  position  in  that 
household  at  Putney  was  one  that  was  likely  to  expose  all  the  weak 
points  in  the  saintiy  character.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  a  position 
demanding  only  the  maintenance,  of  that  spiritual  attitude  which  at 
first  inspired  reverence  and  esteem,  and  conceding  all  the  material 
advantages  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  holiest  as  to  the  least  holy 
of  men,  is  almost  the  ideal  for  the  spiritual  teacher.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  experiment  tried  will  be  inclined  mournfully  to  confess  that 
experience  has  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  confuted  their  most  natural 
and  reasonable  anticipations.  Whether  it  is  that  we  are  apt  to  expect 
too  much  from  those  who  have  given  us  much — ^whether  the  expendi- 
ture of  moral  energy  needed  for  thinking  out  reUgious  truth  hardly 
leaves  an  average  amount  available  for  its  appUcation  to  the  every- 
day business  of  life— <^ertain  it  is  that  the  relation  of  spiritual  director 
hardly  ever  bears  such  a  strain  upon  it  without  a  sense  of  jar.  And 
here  was  the  first  of  the  Evangelicals,  while  the  youth  he  was  paid 
to  teach  was  wandering  on  the  Continent,  ensconced  in  a  luxurious 
home,  and  aUowed  to  bring  in  his  friends  to  dinner  and  order  up 
bottles  of  wine  to  season  their  discussions  in  the  Hbrary,  and  not 
apparently  rendering  any  other  service  to  his  patron  in  return  for 
this  position  of  comfortable  leisure,  than  choosing  editions  of  the 
classics  and  the  Fathers  ;*  and  the  traditional  respect  he  inspired  is 
so  Uttle  mingled  with  any  other  feeling,  that  not  even  Gibbon  can 
describe  it  with  a  sneer !  No  eulogy  of  rapturous  disciples  would 
seem  to  us  half  so  solid  a  testimony  to  a  character  of  dignified  upright- 
ness and  consistency. 

His  faults,  such  as  they  were,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  very  opposite 
nature  to  those  of  the  conventional  eighteenth-century  chaplain. 
Through  every  glimpse  we  get  of  him  we  receive  the  impression  of  a 
certain  rough  and  rather  formidable  independence;  we  sympathize 
with  the  gentie  Byrom  when  on  one  visit  to  Putney,  he  sends  in  his 
companion  first  to  explore  the  way  and  summon  him  "if  Mr.  Law 
gave  occasion,"  although  we  can  readily  imagine  Mr.  Law's  good- 
humoured  scorn  at  these  precautions  as  possible  only  to  '^  one  that 
was  vapoured  with  drinking  of  tea."  "  You  ask  an  absurd  question,*' 
Byrom  is  told  (very  truly  we  must  confess)  when  he  asks  if  Ruya- 
brock,  a  contemporary  of  Tauler,  is  not  the  earliest  mystic  writer,  and 
for  the  moment  his  visitor  must  have  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  dangerous  controversialist.  Li  his  controversial  writings.  Law 
often  sinks  into  the  mere  polemic,  and  we  shall  pass  them  over  with 
the  mention  of  their  existence.  The  roughness  of  nature  expressed  in 
these  productions  was  felt  in  social  intercourse  so  sensibly  that  one 
*  For  which  the  historian  romemben  him  gratefullj. 
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^  little  nice  in  bucU  matters  as  Jolui  Wesley  atlministered  a  severe 

gbuke  on  this  head  to  his  old  master,  and  Law*8  evidently  sincere 

ideavour  to   receive  it  meekly  does  not  quite   conceal  the  pain 

iilicted  by  the  exchange  of  reverence  for  criticiBm.     No  change  so 

itter  afi  this  came  over  his  intercourse  with  his  more  loyal  disciple, 

mt  there  evidently  was  a  change,  and,  when  he  and  Byrora  were  both 

Id  men,  the  diffidence,  so  far  ats  it  exiBtcd,  was  perhaps  on  his  side. 

had  then  a  good  deal  dropped  out  of  society,  and  Byrom  had  eur- 

pved  the  enthusiasm  wliich  had  emboldened  him  to  lisk  midnight 

Ktounters  with  foot-pads  in  the  Putney  lanes  sooner  than  shoiien  his 

mghts at  the  fountain  of  mystic  divinity;  and  though  he  remembered 

us  *'  dear  master  '*  ^  still  faithfully,  years  passed  withoiit  his  seeking 

Perhaps  the  life  of  Law's  old  age,  as  a  sort  of  domestic  chaplain 

Gibbon*0  aimt  and  a  female  friend,  was  rather  narrowing  to  a 

a^ture  already  narrow ;  certainly  the  lettere  of  tliis  period  are  uninter- 

3g,     A  change  comes  over  their  intercourse,  and  Byrom's  Remains 

nlf  their  interest. 

ley  enable  us,  in  the  earUer  years,  when  he  is  Uving  in  London 

Iway  from  his  family,  teaching  shorthand,  and  Law  is  an  imnate  of  the 

libbons'  house  at  Putney  or  a  sharer  in  the  same  coffee-house  life,  to 

aier  into  their  mtercourse  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  into  the 

Itercourso  of  any  l>ut  that  of  our  contemporaries.     We  follow  the 

ship  from  its  fii-st  start  at  Putney  in  an  enthusiastic  discussion 

"V  '  '      iichc,  from  which  we  excuse  young  Gibbon  for  very  soon 

aaki  t'scape  (172^^),  to  the  discipleship  of  later  yeavs,  when  in 

be  neglected  garden  behind  old  Somerset  House*  shaded  by  fine  old 

&eR,  aiid  by  the  unfinished  but  ruinous  faf^ade  of  Inigo  Jones^  and 

iched  from  the  Strand  by  dark  and  winding  steps,  which  seemed, 

rhapB,  a  fit  emblem  of  the  distance  that  separated  the  mystic  from 

ie  bustling  conmionplace  mind  of  that  age,  he  watches  day  after  day 

>r  the  chance  of  a  word  from  the  teacher.     We  enter  into  the  satis- 

stion  with  which  Byrom  hears  the  great  man  propose  a  walk  after 

inner,  when   Mr.   Gil)bon  falls  asleep  ;  and  into   liis  regret  at  dis- 

>vering  that  Madame  Guyon  is  gone  down  in  the  estimation  of  the 

fsracle  since  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  avei'se  to  a  game  at  cards. 

We  watch  them  glidiug  down  the  Thames,  or  take  up  the  conversation 

the  garden  at  Putney,  where  Law  is  paeirig  the  tjreeii  grass  beside 

>  canal,  as  Byrora  with  the  cocknejn'sm  of  his  age  sets  on  record ;  we 

ten  to  their  conversation  in  all  that  abniptness  of  transition,  so  familiar 

tlie  ear  and  unfamiliar  to  the  eye,  by  which  we  pass  m  turning  the 

Ige  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  profoimd  subjects  of  human 

;  while  a  lament  that  the  gardeners  rolling  the  gravel  **  will 

ii  piety,"  or  that  people  come  to  the  Coimnnnion  in  patches 

[id  paint,  reminds  us  that  we  are  listening,  not  only  to  the  student 

the  mystics,  but  to  the  author  of  the  **  Serious  Call."     However,  it 

*  Ho  thuA  addrofiBOA  Law  nt  thia  time. 
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appears  from  some  specimens  of  the  conversation  that  "  the  good  man 
«3tn  joko,**  the  pleasantry — an  entreaty  that  Byrom  wonld  not  damage 
the  «ale  of  the  "Serious  Call"  by  putting  it  all  into  verse  as  he  had 
done  a  part — being  certainly  of  the  mildest  description.  We  sym- 
pathize with  Byrom  in  his  perplexed  half-annoyance  at  Law's  tibre- 
nrfffih  grc-eting,  "  Well,  what  do  you  say?  "  which  was,  it  would  seem, 
hin  habitual  form  of  accost,  and  brings  home  to  the  reader^s  imagina- 
tion very  vividly  the  attitude  of  a  spiritual  physician  waiting  to  hear 
\m  patic-rif  8  caHC.  It  was  an  accost  somewhat  repelling  to  a  nature 
of  ffrminino  modesty  like  Byrom's ;  who  sometimes  told  him  he  had 
rrjijch  to  say  if  he  dared,  and  sometimes  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
but"HowHrye-do?'' 

Law  had  much  the  same  thing  to  say  always.  He  was  ready  at 
all  timoH  and  in  all  places  to  preach  that  which  he  had  found  to  be 
a  ^oHj)f1,  "that  this  world  was  a  prison  into  which  we  had  fallen;  that 
w<?  \iiii\  nothing  to  do  but  get  out  of  it ;  that  to  be  freed  from  it  was 

all  fh/ii  wo  wanted; that  the  philosophers,  Epictetos, 

Ho".rftii'H,  &r;.,  hnd,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  their  own  search,  observed 
that  fhm  world  could  not  be  what  God  made  it;  that  there  was  a 
f$f'j*j'^iiy  for  ov^Ty  one  to  feel  the  torment  of  sin,  to  die  in  this  maimer 
iitift  ih'fU'j'.iu]  info  hell  with  Christ,  and  so  rise  again  with  him;  that 
i^vry  ono  rniiMt  j»aHR  through  this  fiery  trial  in  this  world  or  in 
Hftttihfr,**  llowfvor  little  such  a  gospel  as  this  may  seism  to  contain 
ttf  Ik'Iji  or  /v»nM()liiiion,  it  will  always  be  found  that  one  who  believes 
iri  f  hfit  liiMlriry,  not  only  as  a  series  of  events  long  ago  and  far  away, 
ifUl  tin  It  paffiTii  of  all  human  growth  and  a  key  to  the  most  various 
Jfiili vifhml  PxprriciKMs  will  always  attract  an  eager,  if  not  a  large  band 
of  Ininf-^ry  cliHcipIcH.  The  Gibbons'  house  at  Putney,  while  Law  was 
Hm  innmti\  whh  n  kind  of  spiritual  Delphi;  and  men  who  had  hardly 
anollMT  rNprri(»n(»(»  in  common  might  have  exchanged  their  recol- 
h'cfionM  (»r  n  <M»nunon  pilgrimage,  and  no  doubt  often  of  a  common 
diMMppnintnirnt. 

Tlin  rolJMwiii^  otirioua  letter  from  John  Wesley  is  worth  inserting 
iiH  II.  Mprcinifn  <»r  thoHO  applications.  He  writes,  from  Oxford,  to  beg 
him  I'nr  cMMuiHrl  (»onoorning  the  condition  of  one  of  his  pupils,  for 
wlioHP  Mpiritniil  ntato,  which  he  considered*  a  remarkable  one,  he 
HrciMH  to  linvo  fi^lt  himKolf  responsible,  and  describes  it  >vith  all  the 
diMlini'lih'HH  nT  n  plivHician  watching  the  progress  of  a  fatal  disease. 

**Wlion  I  iu*k<»»l  him  why  he  had  left  ofiF  the  holy  Eucharist,  he  said  fairly 
*  iHHuiiHn  to  pnrluko  of  it  inn^lit^i  a  fresh  promise  to  renounce  himself  entird^, 
AIM  I  lo  plniMo  (lod  i\\oui\  ami  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so.'  I  asked  whether  he 
WMH  woll  ronvinrrd  ho  oupfht  to  do  so  ;  he  said,  '  Yes/  AMiether  he  wished  he 
amid  drnirii  it.  Wo  answered,  *  No ;  he  did  not  desire  it.'  From  time  to  tone 
X  iiNk«Ml  him  to  tell  nio  uix)u  what  ho  gRmudeti  his  hopes  of  sal^'ation.  He 
r<«j*li<Ml,  aft  or  Monio  pause,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  hut  if  none  were  saved 
by  him  without  |K»rrorminp:  the  conditions,  his  death  would  not  avwi  one  in  a 
tbousand,  whirli  was  inoousistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.    But  this  answer, 
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Mhi  p^fry  part  nf  ft,  he  soon  gave  up,  adding  with  the  utmofit  senousnesa  that 
he  I    it  was  true  or  not.    He  was  very  happy,  and  desired 

liot;  s  morning  I  again  asketl  him  what  he  thought  of  his  own 

*  i  I         M  bo  thought  nothing  about  it»     Nor  could  aO  I  said  move  him* 

'  tr  i  f  »  dl,  but  was  affect e<i  with  nothing.     He  grants,  with  all  com- 

bat he  18  not  in  a  salvable  state,  and  shows  no  degree  of  concern,  while 

i. >  be  caimot  find  mercy.     I  am  now  entirc^ly  at  a  loss  what  step  to  take. 

1  do  not  seem  8o  much  an  to  understand  his  distemper,  it  appears  to  mo  quite 
It.  ...,.1  ,...1..,.,.  rf..      Much  leaa  can  I  tell  what  remedies  are  proper  for  it*    I 
yoti,  sir,  that  you  wrmld  not  be  slack,  aceording  to  the  ability 
ijuu  r^umi  i^jvf,  Mj  advise  and  pray  for  him* 

**  And  am,  reverend  sir, 

^'  Your  most  obliged  servant, 

''Joim  Wesley,'* 

Byrom   maes  almost  the  earn©   words  a  year  or  two   later  with 

reference  to  a  less  dangerous  crisis — a  young  lady  in  whom  he  was 

I  t^d  being  resolved  to  turn  Qualcer,    What  was  the  result  of  the 

tJiese  applications  we  do  not  learn,  but  imagine  it  to  have 

been  not  more  successful  than  the  correspondence  into  which  Law 

entered  in  order  to  retain  tho  young  lady  in  the  Chm-ch  of  England. 

Law  took  a  good-humoured  Wew  of  their  common  failure,    Ue  gix*eted 

his  unsuccessful  disciple  on  their  next  meeting—**  WeU,  have  you 

made  any  more  Quakers  yet  ?  '*  and  we  are  glad  to  find  him  less 

isovero  than  Dr,  JulmRon  on  a  similar  case  of  scMera.     He  must  have 

been  well  accufitomod  to  such  tailures.    He  could  have  had  but  little 

''    ritering  into  difficidties  he  had  not  himself  loiown,  and  the 

lie  had  knowni  could  not  have  been  various.     His  mental 

iiiiitory  is  a  remarkable  one  for  ita  combination  of  great  change  and 

gre  tony. 

1  Tio  doubt  that  his  was,  on  the  whole,  a  monotonous  nature. 

And  yet  few  men  have  passed  across  a  spiritual  chasm  as  wide  as  that 

whi  '  fi  the  author  of  the  **  Serious  Call"  from  the  disciple 

of  .1  lien,     HiB  forcible  and  florid  denunciations  of  vice,  his 

satirical  sketches  of  character,  and  his  glowing  eidiortations,  have 

little  but  a  historic  interest  for  those  who  seek  to  know  William  Law 

4ia  the  Englinh  myBtic,     But  there  is  no  question  of  the  interest  of 

these  writings  to  Ids  contemporaries.     The  **  Serious  Call,''  wliioh  we 

•  en  mentioned   with   a  certain  apparently  sincere   praise  by 

I,  was  eulogized  by  Johnson  as  *'the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 

eloquence  in  any  language/'  and  we  might  add  to  this  tribute  that  of 

men  who  were  as  uuhke  Johnson  and  Gibbon  as  Jolmsnn  and  Gibbon 

were  unlike  each  other.     Many  who   gave  it  no  admirntiuu  afforded 

it  the  equally  poweiiul  tribute  of  angry  criticism-     Orthodox  divines 

remernberi^d  they  had  prophesied  when  it  came  out  that  it  would  do 

hann,  and  sure  enough  the  Alethodists  sprung  up  on  its  tiack ;  young 

ladies  and  gentlemen  were  ready  to  abuse  it  as  **  a  silly,  ridiculous 

book,'*  and  mil  at  ita  author  as  **  a  whimsical,  strange,  iuipracticable 

ffllow.*'  in  a  wny  that  showed  it  was  not  ignored  by  those  for  whom 
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we  aliotild  imagine  it  to  have  very  little  int^refit;  and  there  was 
hardly  a  paesage  in  it  which  some  unknown  correspondent  did  not 
write  to  tell  him  wfiua  either  its  blot  or  its  gem.  The  truth  was  that 
this,  and  his  other  works  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  his  Metho- 
dist stage,  were  adapted  to  his  age  both  by  the  quaUties  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  men  of  that  time  and  those  which  were  most 
wanting  to  them.  The  externality  of  these  early  works  suited  their 
readers.  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  entertaining  account  of  Law,  cites  a 
passage  which  Pope  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  him,  and  the 
ideal  which  made  Pope  our  great  poet  was  at  all  events  that  which 
gave  Law's  style  all  its  literary  merit.  There  is  a  certain  resemblance 
between  all  utterances  that  are  didactic  and  definite ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  difficulty  of  living  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  "  Serious 
Call,"  there  was  not  a  moment's  preliminary  doubt  about  their  mean- 
ing. It  is  clear,  sharp-cut,  bold  in  outline,  bare  of  all  modifications^ 
free  from  contemplation  of  perplexities.  But  the  strength  of  Law  as 
a  popular  writer  lay  in  his  combination  of  the  outwardness  character- 
istic of  the  age  with  the  thoroughness  which  it  utterly  lacked.  He 
represented  to  a  generation  who  worshipped  the  golden  mean  the 
uncompromising  character  of  Christianity,  and  must  have  taught  some 
among  them  how  much  more  practical  an  ideal  we  set  before  ourselves 
when  we  strive  after  perfection  than  when  we  aim  at  decency.  The 
man  who  teaches  this  lesson  will  always  have  much  forgiven  him,  but 
there  can  never  have  been  an  age  when  it  was  more  necessary  than 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Something  has  been  said 
of  the  half-heartedness  of  the  political  life  of  the  day,  and  the  same 
might  be  applied  to  the  religious  life.  The  feeling  that  holiness  i» 
something  to  be  discovered  by-and-by  when  we  get  to  heaven  is 
common  in  every  age  among  a  cei-tain  class,  but  the  class  wfiua  larger 
then  than  it  is  now,  and  the  feelings  characteristic  of  it  were  intensi- 
fied by  political  influences  which  have  passed  away.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  in  the  commonplace  orthodox  sense  that  God  would 
overlook  much  in  those  who  recognized  His  Son  as  their  Head  some 
connection  with  the  still  insecure  position  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
on  the  tlirone.  And  Law's  power  over  his  generation  lay  in  his 
vehement  protest  against  the  latent  doubt  at  the  root  of  this  creec^ 
and  in  the  faith  that  was  strong  enough  to  disengage  the  idea  of  the 
love  of  God  from  that  of  His  leniency.  It  would  be  no  reUef,  he 
declared  to  the  triflers  of  his  day,  to  discover  that  God  had  made  any 
exception  in  His  laws  against  sin.  Human  nature  was  in  the  position 
of  a  child  plucking  poisonous  berries.  Would  it  be  a  blessing  to 
tliat  ignorant  child  to  be  only  seldom  checked  in  his  quest  for  the 
fruit  of  death!  God  demanded  the  devotion  of  the  whole  nature^ 
beoause  He  only  could  satisfy  it  This  was  a  new  idea  to  the  men 
of  that  day.  Evil^  in  their  eyes,  was  something  to  be  subdued,  to  be 
idoT}  thoKO  most  have  come  to   many  minds  a  mysterione 
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sense  of  relief  when  they  were  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  something  to 
*  '  ked  np  by  the  roots.  We  shall  nnderstand  Law's  power  over 
i  .^  eration,  if  we  remember  that  the  "  Serious  Call'*  was  the  first 
manifesto  of  Evangelicism.  In  all  its  strength  and  in  all  it«  weakness 
that  appeal  contained  in  embryo  what  we  may  not  inaptly  describe  as 
the  Rehgion  of  Death — the  religion  that,  regarding  our  sojourn  m  this 
world  as  an  anomalous  episode  in  the  career  of  eternity,  makes  it  an 
object  to  strip  it  as  bare  as  possible  of  everything  but  the  anticipation 
of  departure. 

But  this  stage  in  Law^s  career,  though  it  is  that  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  is  not  that  which  is  tmlj^  characteristic  of  him.  At  heart  he 
waB  always  a  mystic.  Mysticism  was,  in  that  day,  not  so  rare  as  we 
are  apt  to  suppose.  Men  who  were  going  in  and  out  of  Westminster 
Hall  and  lounging  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  in  genera!  leading  a 
Bfe  we  are  not  apt  to  credit  with  such  yearnings,  did,  there  is  no  doubt, 
feel  a  stmng  craving  after  mystic  thought,  but  Law  was  distrustful  of 
tht>  visionary  utterances  which  satisfied  them.  Those  who  felt  as  they 
did  were  in  truth  ready  to  accept  any  witness,  so  that  it  was  but  dis- 
tinct and  tmfaltering,  that  union  with  God  was  as  possible  as  union 
with  man ;  and  tlio  least  taste  of  the  brine  which  orthodoxy  then 
proffered  to  such  thirst  as  theirs  will  remove  all  wonder  that  the  pools 
at  which  they  quenched  it  were  sometimes  muddy.  But  while  Law 
no  doubt  would  have  allowed  that  any  dream  which  contained  the 
assurance  of  God's  nearness  to  His  creatm-es  was  truer  than  the  most 
logical  and  coherent  system  which  excluded  it,  he  was  always  on  his 
guard  agamst  these  visions  even  where  they  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
not  more  fanciful  than  those  which  were  afterwards  so  much  to  him. 
He  WTot'O,  as  follows,  in  1731  to  a  lady*  who  had  apparently  been 
much  impressed  by  the  visions  of  Jane  Lead,  a  sort  of  spirituaUst  of 
4  rather  earUer  time  : — 

*'As  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  desire  of  a 

knnwledge  oof  suitable  to  their  state,  so  we  sin  in  the  same  temi)er  when  our 

cariosity  searches   iov  a  higher  knowledge  than  that  which   is  revealed  to 

tis,  ...  If  all  who  are  desirous  to  stop  the  growth  r»f  infidelity  would  ojipuse 

it  with  their  liven,  and  produce  the  practice  of  true  Christian  virtues  in  defence 

of  religion,  Chriatiuuity  would  be  more  than  mathematically  demonstrated  to 

'  Tum  sense*      But  the  miafortnne  is  that  in  eierj  attack  we  think  there 

Liiething  w^anted  in  point  of  argaiment,  and  so  are  racking  our  thoughts  for 

thing'  new  in  the  way  of  reaBouing;  w^iereas  the  enemy  is  in  his  state  of 

iL'-th  and  we  in  our  state  of   weakness,   because  we  are  doing  nothuig 

,  and  are  contending  for  a  dead  Christianity ;  did  we  begin  its  defence 

i  lig  upL^n  new  liven,  the  old  arguments  would  be  sufficient/* 

It  \A  important  to  notice,  just  about  the  time  he  fell  in  with  Behmen, 
how  much  he  was  on  his  guard  against  any  but  a  directly  practical 
influence^  how  desirous  he  was  to  turn  away  the  mindn  of  all  he  could 
roach  from  anything  that  might  become  a  substitute  for  the  aimple 

*  She  wnB  Hlaa  Dodwoll,  d&ughtor  of  tho  nonjuror^  and  alst^  of  a  clover  pmophleteor. 
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effort  after  a  holy  life.  K,  afterwards,  those  writings  became  precious*- 
to  him,  which  will  seem  as  little  helpful  in  this  struggle  as  any  of  the 
visions  against  which  he  was  warning  his  correspondent,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  because  he  had  changed  his  aim,  but  because  he; 
had  discovered  that  effort  was  not  the  way  of  attaining  it. 

There  are  not  many,  probably,  who  have  striven  to  bring  into  the 
life  of  every  day  the  ideal  of  something  high  and  pure,  who  have 
failed  to  discover,  with  more  or  less  poignancy  of  disappointment,  that 
success  in  this  attempt  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  endeavour. 
Any  sudden  start  that  has  been  ma(fe  in  this  path  has  been  due,  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  less  to  a  more  arduous  and  self-sacrificing 
attempt  than  to  some  new  influence  which  often  has  no  obvious  oon- 
nection  with  that  which  yet  is  felt  as  its  unquestionable  result.  We 
have  no  data  for  connecting  Law's  Behmenism  with  any  conscious 
dissatisfaction  with  the  outwardness  of  his  earlier  ideal,  but  we  know 
that  in  proportion  as  a  plan  of  duty  is  definite  and  formularized  the 
earnest  spirit  must  discover  whatever  in  it  is  unsatisfying  to  the 
demands  of  the  conscience,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  one  who  felt  as 
Law  felt  the  need  of  a  new  life  within  must  often  have  experienced 
the  powerlessness  of  a  set  of  rules  to  produce  it.  And  it  is  evident 
that  through  the  strange  mystic  utterances  of  the  German  seer  there 
did  come  to  him  some  mysterious  waft  of  new  life,  putting  a  new  spirit 
into  what  he  must  have  felt  in  comparison  a  dead  Christianity,  and 
passing  over  a  hard  external  system  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
transformation  and  inspiration.  The  dry  bones,  under  this  wondrous 
influence,  arose  and  Uved,  and  the  Religion  of  Death  became  the 
Rehgion  of  a  Resurrection. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  his  warning  to  his  female  corre- 
spondent against  her  attraction  towards  the  mystic  visions  which 
attracted  many  in  that  day,  that,  in  looking  over  a  bookstall,  he  C€une 
upon  a  work  of  Behmen's  "  Concerning  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
Divine  Essence,"  the  perusal  of  which,  he  tells  us,  filled  his  soul  with 
emotions  so  new  and  profioimd  as  even  to  result  in  physical  agitation. 
And  we  can  indeed  well  imagine  the  thrill  of  emotion  at  discovering 
that  which  Law  imagined  himself  to  find  in  this  work — a  link  between 
the  laws  of  the  outward  world  and  the  laws  of  that  wliich  is  invisible 
and  eternal.  The  instinct  which  leads  the  human  spirit  towards  unity 
is  so  strong  that  in  our  own  day  it  triumphs  over  the  instinct  which 
attests  the  reality  of  tjic  antithesis  between  the  outward  and  the 
inward  world,  and  makes  the  men  of  our  time  satisfied  by  the  simple 
suppression  of  one  member  of  tliis  antithesis.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago  people  felt  differently.  The  accepted  rehgion  of  the  day,  while  it 
was  much  less  spiritual  a  thing  than  with  us,  was  yet  in  a  sense  more 
real ;  it  had  the  hold  on  men's  minds  that  a  rehgion  kept  up  by  penal 
enactments  cannot  help  having,  whatever  that  may  be  worth.  More- 
over, thei9  was  the  unqoeBtbnable  advantage  on  its  side  that  the  set 
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of  tlunkem  who  in  our  day  are  entirely  hoetile  to  every  theological 
C(^      -^'nuweve  then  favourably  incHjied  towards  this  get  of  ideasLv 
T  lonce  of  scientific  ideas  is  a  very  important  elemeut  in  suoh 

mysticimii  as  Laws,  and  though  we  can  touch  upon  it  very  hxade^- 
quately  here,  wo  must  not  entirely  pass  it  over.  The  intellectual 
world  wan  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  etill  palpitating 
with  the  influence  of  Ne^^tou's  great  discoveiy.  The  visible  universe 
bad  suddenly  become  more  wonderful,  more  orderly,  more  full  of 
poetry  and  meaning.  There  were  some  minds  to  whom  the  sudden 
discovery  of  order  and  simplicity  was  almost  like  a  physical  declara- 
tion of  the  presence  of  one  in^^ble  Being  througliout  the  whole 
syatem  of  thing^^  which  obeyed  this  law.  This  tmiversal  attraction — 
this  Hpirit  of  yearning  impressed  upon  more  brute  matter — seemed  a 
parable  of  that  aspiration,  call  it  faith  or  love,  which  was  to  bring 
order  into  the  spiritual  world»  and  bid  the  creature  revolve  in  its  trae 
orbit  around  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  beings.*  It  seemed  a  clue  to 
the  mystc'rious  labyrinth  that  unites  the  two  worlds  in  which  we  live. 

We  should  not  have  expected,  perhaps,  from  a  study  of  William 
Law^s  earlier  works,  that  ideas  Uke  this  would  have  laid  a  great  hold 
on  him.     But  this  is  no  more  tlian  we  may  say  of  every  influence 

hich  puts  new  life  into  thought  and  beUef,  and  gives  momentum 

where  there  was  previously  no  conscious  want  of  light.     There  is 

_  i ,  i-y  in  that  change  by  which  truth  becomes  dynamic*    We 

1   u  the  contrast  between  the  poverty  and  outwardness  of 

Law's  earher  ideal  and  that  which  is  embodied  in  the  **  Spirit  of 
Prayer*'  and  the  ** Spirit  of  Love/*  but  to  connect  this  transition  with 
the  teaching  of  the  wonderful  German  shoemaker  Jacob  Behmeu  is  a 
task  at  all  events  beyond  the  powers  of  the  present  writer.  We  shall 
tiniio  to  speak  of  the  thoughts  which  animated  him  as  liis  own, 

ough  j>erbap8  in  truth  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  was  original 
to  himself  but  the  force  and  fervour  with  which  he  was  able  to  realize 
and  express  them,  and  which  is  often  foimd  greatest  in  a  disciple. 

The  word  which  became  charged  with  new  meaning  fur  Law  by 
this  cliango  in  his  state  of  mind  was  the  word  wliieh  has  most  meaning 
perhaps,  for  tlie  world  of  our  day.  His  special  hiterest  for  our  day  is 
that  his  view  of  Nature  is  a  link  betw^een  the  views  of  those  who 
fmniphatically  assert,  and  emphatically  deny,  the  very  existence  of  the 
turah  But  in  order  to  appreciate  this  interest  we  must 
(  tlie  diflerent  associations  which  clustered  round  the  word 
Nature  a  hundred  or  two  Imndred  years  ago,  and  those  which  belong 
to  it  now.  To  our  mind  it  suggests  mainly  the  sequences  and 
appearances  of  the  material  world.  To  the  mind  of  our  fathei-s  it 
had  rather  the  associations  which  were  impressed  on  it  by  the  writings 

*  TbU  lit  tho  jdeai  eel  forth  in  a  i^ork  written  "^  this  time  by  tho  aminblo  Dr.  O^orgo 
i^jn^y  tbioQ^U  who»o  iafftninidQUliiy  H  wi^  tlutt  Law  fin»t  becamo  Ik  riuAinted  with  Ulo 
UTtliag*  of  B^limeiL. 
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of  the  Stoics,  it  suggested  the  tendencies  of  men  and  women,  it  meant^ 
in  short,  human  nature.  Now  human  nature,  in  the  views  of  those  who 
may  be  directly  aflSKated  with  LaVs  earher  influence,  was  something 
to  be  repressed,  to  be  subdued,  to  be  utterly  overcome.  This  is  the 
whole  preaching  of  the  "Serious  Call."  The  bad  people  are  the 
people  who  do  what  is  natural.  Nature  is  a  sort  of  inverted  g^de- 
post.  There  is  a  broad  chasm  between  this  view  and  that  expressed 
in  his  later  works.  Under  the  teaching  of  Jacob  Behmen,  Law  came 
to  perceive  as  distinctly  as  any  thinker  of  our  day  that  what  we  mean 
by  Nature  is  a  system  of  cause  and  effect  extending  throughout  the 
whole  universe  of  phenomenal  existence.  But  he  continued  to  believe 
as  firmly  as  any  thinker  of  a  past  day  that  this  system  is  not  ultimate. 
While  no  scientific  man  looks  upon  the  universe  of  being  more  as  a 
unity  than  he  did,  no  disciple  of  Plato  is  more  decided  in  his  belief 
that  the  only  permanent  form  of  being  is  spiritual.  The  moment  that 
this  system  is  cut  off  from  the  higher  world  to  which  it  tends  it 
becomes  evil.  Hence  in  one  part  of  his  belief  Law  still  retained  that 
earlier  view,  according  to  which  human  nature  is  a  mere  black  back- 
ground for  the  exhibition  of  Divine  Grace.  He  would  have  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  Butler  as  he  had  with  Warburton.  Human 
nature  was  only  in  its  right  state  when  it  was  consciously  what  at  all 
events  it  was  actually,  a  continual  travailing  after  a  higher  life.  In 
itself,  and  cut  off  from  this  higher  life,  it  was  incapable  of  improvement. 
This  double  view  of  Nature  is  expressed  in  the  two  following 
extracts  from  the  "  Spirit  of  Love : " — 

"  Nature  is  a  birth  or  manifestation  of  the  triune  invisible  Deity.  And  as  it 
could  only  come  into  existence  as  a  birth  from  God,  so  every  creature,  or  begin- 
ning thing  can  only  come  forth  as  a  birth  from  and  out  of  nature.  And  no 
creature  can  have,  or  be  an3rthing,  but  by  and  according  to  the  working  powers 
of  nature,  and  therefore  strictly  speaking,  no  creature  can  be  put  into  an  un- 
natural state.  It  may  indeed  lose  or  fall  from  its  natural  perfection  by  the 
wrong  use  or  working  of  its  will,  but  then  its  fallen  state  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  wrong  use  of  its  will,  and  so  it  only  has  that  which  is  natural  to  it. 

"  All  evil  is  nothing  else  but  nature  left  to  itself,  and  imder  the  divided  work- 
ings of  its  own  hunger,  wrath,  and  contrariety.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  that 
which  is  called  the  ^vi8dom,  the  honour,  and  the  religion  of  the  natural  man  often 
does  as  much  hurt  to  himself  and  others  as  his  pride,  self-love,  and  envy,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  union  and  caprice ;  it  is  because  nature  is  no  better  in 
one  motion  than  in  another,  nor  can  be,  till  something  supernatural  is  come  into 
it.  Self  can  have  no  motion  but  what  is  selfish.  And  be  assured  that  nature 
in  every  man,  whether  he  be  learned  or  xmleamed,  is  this  very  self,  and  can 
be  nothing  else,  till  a  birth  from  the  Deity  is  brought  forth  in  it.  There  is 
therefore  no  possibility  of  having  the  spirit  of  love  from  any  power  of  nature, 
or  working  of  reason.  It  can  only  be  had  in  its  own  time  and  place,  and  its 
time  and  place  is  nowhere  but  where  nature  is  overcome  by  a  birth  of  the  life 
of  (Jod  in  the  properties  of  the  soul.  And  thus  you  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Christian  reaemption.  The  Deity  must  become  man,  take  a  birth  in  the  fallen 
nature,  become  the  life  of  it,  op  *!"»  na*nr^  njan  must  of  necessity  be  for  ever 
and  ever  in  the  hell  of  his  ow  ^,  and  self-torment 

'^  Naturei  and  the  fintproj  the  highest  want  of  aomeOiisgi 
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Wttflih  they  Lave  not.  .  .  Xatm-e,  whether  etenuU  ov  teraporal,  is  that  which 
VHHbS  not  iiitu  being  for  itw  uwrj  aeh\  but  for  the  sake  of  somethiug  that  it  hait 
not  and  Is  not.  And  thiB  is  the  reason  why  nature  is  only  a  desire ;  it  is 
boeaode  it  U  for  the  sake  of  something  ehej* 

iltLuy  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  Hegel  will  be  reminded  by  these 
words  of  a  eentence  often  quoted  from  Hegel,  that  Nature  is  the 
"Other  of  Spirit."  The  truth  which  Law  and  Hegel  thus  saw  from 
opposite  aides— one  of  the  largest  which  the  hiunan  intellect  can 
graap — was  seen  by  Law  indistinctly,  but  in  that  day  of  mediocrity 
womhi}),  of  a  mechanic  Nature  and  an  artificer-God,  what  insight  it 
needed  to  see  it  at  all  I 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  in  our  day  to  realize  fully  the  great 
originality,  in  any  religious  thinker  of  that  time,  of  this  idea  of  Nature. 
The  prevalent  view  of  Christ's  appearance  on  eailh  was  nothing  so 
much  as  unnatural.  It  recalled  the  most  technical  legal  transactions, 
it  was  in  the  harshest  contrast  to  all  the  natural  relations  of  human 
beings  as  sons  and  brothers.  Perhaps  we  cannot  fully  realize,  and 
yet  to  some  extent  every  one  must  realize,  the  relief  which  carae  to 
those  who  were  taught  to  discover  in  these  transcendent  events,  an 
exhibition  of  what,  in  the  very  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  might  be 
ciilled  the  laws  of  Nature,  The  Incarnation,  which  the  theology  of 
that  day  regarded  as  a  great  interruption  of  the  Di\'ine  system  of 
government — an  isolated  miracle  in  the  course  of  nature — thus 
becomes  the  type  of  all  that  is  good  in  histoiy,  a  representation  in 
the  life  of  the  world  of  that  which  must  taku  place  in  every  soul 
that  is  to  be  deUvered  from  its  own  misery,  an  outward  event,  con*e- 
sponding  to  that  which  must  be  exhibited  in  the  history  of  every 
baman  being ; — of  every  human  being  without  exception,  Law  held 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

**I  have,  without  scrapie,  declared  to  all  the  world-^"  he  writes  to  a  friend  in 
an  undated  letter,  written,  probably,  late  in  life,  **  that  from  eternity  to  eternity 
nothing  can  come  from  God  but  mere  itiiinite  love,  and  that  he  must  eternally 
will  to  the  creature  that  which  he  willed  at  its  creation  " 

He  answers  a  beloved  friend  who  wrote  to  Irim  on  the  subject  of  final 
salvation: — 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  wasted  my  spirits  in  writing  or  thinking  in  the 
manner  of  this  letter  before,  and  I  trust  I  never  sihall  again.  But  love  to  you, 
and  a  hearty  zeal  for  your  trae  growth  in  the  spiritual  life,  has  compelled  me. 
...  As  for  the  purification  of  all  human  nature,  either  in  this  world  or  some 
after-ag08,  I  fully  believe  it.  And  as  to  that  of  angels,  if  it  is  possible,  I  am 
giad  of  it,  and  also  sure  that  it  will  then  also  come  to  pass." 

On  this  subject  he  spoke  at  first  reluctantly,  and  with  a  sense  of 
eSorU  But  as  he  drew  near  his  own  departure  he  seems  to  have  felt 
a  stroDger  need  for  the  utterance  of  this  hope,  Uis  last  Easter  Sunday 
on  earth  awakened  in  him  a  sense  of  all  that  the  event  then  com- 
memorated implied  for  the  whole  human  race ;  a  width  and  range  of 
VOL.  XXXI.  H 
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anticipation  probably  mournfally  contrasted  with  that  opened  by 
the  semion  to  which  he  had  just  been  listening ;  and  his  companion 
narrates  a  walk  with  him  after  church  with  all  that  fallacious  minuto 
nees  through  which  we  8o  often  seek  to  transfer  the  recollections  that 
stir  our  hearts  most  deeply.  He  describes  the  way  Law  opened  a 
gate  into  a  field,  and  ascended  the  little  elevation  to  which  it  led,  ajB 
if  he  could  thereby  convey  to  the  reader  the  incommunicable  memories 
wrought  up  in  his  own  soul  with  them.  Any  utterairce  that  should 
justify  his  impression  is  rep ori:ed  quite  madequately;  but  the  reader 
who  is  able  to  enter  into  the  account  with  any  sympathy  whatever, 
readily  expands  into  a  solemn  and  prophetic  utterance  Law's  behef 
in  that  divine  spark  shut  up  in  lost  and  degraded  natures,  *vin  a  seven- 
fold deeper  or  stronger  compaction  than  fire  is  in  a  flint ;  yet  as  it  i> 
elmt  up  and  preserved  in  them,  it  will  come  forth/'  What  it  was  in 
his  day  to  befieve  not  only  that  the  divine  spark  lay  hid  in  every 
human  creature,  but  that  in  every  human  creatm-e  it  was  to  be 
kindled,  we  can  as  little  biing  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  we 
make  distinct  the  contrast  between  the  comfortable  assurance 


can 


of  our  own  time  that  everybody  will  come  right  at  last  and  his  awe* 
struck  sense  of  a  holiness  that  would  not  be  satisfied  till  it  had  com- 
municated itself  to  every  spirit,  how  lost,  guilty,  and  degraded  soever. 
The  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Cmcifixion,  were  to  Law  no 
doubt  events  in  history,  facts  attested  like  any  other  facts,  by  vdt- 
nesses  and  by  their  efi'ecte  on  the  history  of  the  world.  But  in  their 
essence  they  were  not  events  in  time,  they  were  the  laws  of  the  eternal 
holiness.  **  The  schools,"  he  says  in  a  passage  which  might  be  taken 
from  one  of  tlie  early  Fathers,  **  have  given  us  accurate  definitions  of 
every  vice,  and  shown  us  how  to  conceive  them  as  notionally  dis- 
tinguished from  one  anotlier,  but  the  Christian  has  a  much  shorter 
way  of  knowing  their  nature  and  power.  For  call  them  by  what 
names  you  will,  they  are  all  just  that  same  thing  and  do  that  same 
work,  as  the  scribes,  the  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  and  rabble  of  the  Jews 
were  all  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  did  one  and  the  same  wort 
They  are  notliing  else  but  the  murderers  and  crucifiers  of  the  true 
Christ  of  God,  not  as  the  high  priests  did  many  hundred  years  ago, 
nailing  his  outward  humanity  to  an  outward  cross,  but  crucifying 
afresh  tJie  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Christ  that  every  man  omcifiei  bm 
often  as  he  gives  way  to  wrath,  pride,  envy,  or  covetouaness.  For 
every  temper  that  is  contrary  to  the  new  birth  of  Christ  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  a  murderer  of  the  Lord  of  life;  and  where 
pride  and  envy  are  suficred  to  five,  there  the  same  tlung  is  done  as 
where  Christ  was  killed  and  Barabbaa  saved  alive.  The  Christ  of  God 
was  not  then  first  crucified,  when  the  Jews  brought  liim  to  the  cross, 
but  Adam  and  Eve  were  his  first  real  murderei*8 ;  for  the  death  which 
happened  to  them  in  the  day  that  they  did  eat  of  the  earthly  tree  was 
the  death  of  the  Christ  of  God,  or  the  divine  life  in  their  soub.    For 
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Qirifit  kad  never  come  into  the  world  aa  a  second  Adam  to  redeem  it, 

hiMl  he  not  been  originally  the  life  and  perfection  and  glory  of  the  first 

Adam.     And  He  is  our  atonement  with  God  because  by  and  through 

him.  brought  to  life  in  iwr,  we  are  set  again  in  that  first  state  of 

'  nese  and  have  Chtist  again  in  us,  as  our  first  father  had  at  his 

itioiu" 

Tliere   were  many  minds  in  the  eighteentli  century  who   came 

"h  utterances  as  these  as  wanderers  in  some  newly-built  town, 

1  by  its  smug  compactness  and  monotonous  pettiness,  might 

suddenly  oome  upon  an  old  Gothic  church  that  had  been  spared  in 

t '  Msit  of  these  encroaching  streets  and  squares,  and,  entering  its 

11  lee,   might   forget   the   upstart  vulgarity   around   them,  and 

breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  nobler  past.    Wearied  of  evidences  of 

t'  mableness  of  Christianity,  wearied  of  exhortations  to  emanci- 

\     ^     1  jmselves  from  evils  which  held  them  as  the  magnet  the  needle, 

men  were  everywhere  ready  for  any  hope  of  organic  change  in  the 

<■      '"•'■  !i8  of  their  life.     Many  found  this  hope  in  the  outward  violent 

tii„..i-.  rations  of  Methodist  preaching — not  so  many,  but  not  a  few* 

and  those  of  some  influence^  in  the  dim  intense  glow  of  Law's  mystical 

teachiug  of  the  **  Spirit  of  Love,"  a  teaching  the  intense  reality  of 

wliicli  is  testified  by  the  words  which   he  is  said  to   have  spoken, 

raising  himself  up  in  his  bed,  shortly  before  he  died  ;  **  I  feel  within 

myself  an  inextinguishable  fire  of  love,  that  has  burnt  up  all  within  me 

contmry  to  itself,  and  changed  it  to  its  own  nature/* 

Those  words  were  no  mere  deathbed  raptiu-e.  They  were  an  utter- 
ance at  once  of  a  spirit  quivering  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  and 
a  mind  contemplating  the  source  of  its  largest  intellectual  satisfaction. 
If  the  feeling  they  expressed  was  mainly  the  first,  the  fuller  expression 
of  the  last  given  in  the  follomng  extract  from  the  **  Spirit  of  Love  " 
will  prove  the  two  things  to  have  been  inseparable : — 

**  Fire  has  but  one  nature  throughout  the  whole  imiverse  of  things.  How  easy 
in  see  that  the  fire  of  amirial  life  is  the  same  fire  that  burijs  in  the  kitchen ! 
How  else  could  the  kitchen  fire  become  serviceable  to  animal  life  ?  ^V^hat  good 
coold  it  do  you  to  come  to  a  fire  of  wood  where  you  wanted  to  have  the  heat 
€3f  your  own  life  increasjed  ?  In  animal  life  this  fire  is  kiiitlled  and  preser^^ed 
III  SQch  a  degree  and  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  life  ;  and  this  i^  its 
differeoce  from  fires  kindled  in  %vood,  aod  huming  to  aBhes,  It  is  the  same 
fifD,  only  in  a  different  state,  that  keeps  up  life,  ana  consumes  wood.  The  fire 
of  thi.li  world  overcomes  it«  fuel,  breaks  its  nature,  alters  its  state,  and 
dimngtis  it  into  flame  and  light  But  why  does  it  do  this  ?  Whence  has  it 
Cltis  power  ?  It  is  because  it  ia  a  true  outbirth  of  the  eternal  fire,  which  over- 
cmtiC'S  The  darkness  and  contrariety  of  nature,  and  changes  all  its  properties 
[u  and  joy.     Not  a  spark  of  fire  could  be  kindled  in  this  world 

h>  tl  nature  is  nothing  but  the  very  properties  of  eternal  nature^ 

fir  1'  in  a  material  state,  and  therefore  tbey  must  work  in  time 

9^...^^  <.^j  ...  v.;.K.ity;  ,    .    -     and  consequently  fire  must  do  the  same  work 
ill  a  material  way  which  the  eternal  fire  doth  in  spiritual  nature." 

The  modem  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Force  is  of  conise  not 
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present  here  in  a  sense  wliicli  would  have  any  value  in  the  oyea  of 
a  scientific  man.  But  surely  this  idea  of  a  single  power  transforminp 
itself  to  these  widely  diverse  forms,  and  recoverable  in  its  original 
form — this  belief  in  a  passage  of  energy  from  one  manifestation  to 
another — ^difliers  from  the  modem  doctrine  in  nothing  but  its  starting 
point  and  its  goal.  In  Law's  workl,  these  were  wholly  spiritual.  He 
lookedf  indeed,  upon  all  that  we  call  matter,  as  the  sign  of  a  mere 
transitory  episode  in  the  great  cosmic  drama;  it  was,  Uke  ic©  and 
8now>  the  sign  of  a  low  temperature  of  being;  the  summer  of  the 
spirit  was  to  banish  it  in  this  form,  though  not  to  annihilate  it* 
This  part  of  his  belief,  even  if  it  appear  to  the  reader  of  our  day 
only  fantastic,  bus  no  mere  individual  significance,  and  we  may 
conclude  our  sketch  by  an  indication  of  the  double  vista  opened  by 
that  part  of  Law's  theory  which  is  most  visionary  and  mystical. 

We  turn  most  confidently  to  its  historic  interest.  It  was  in  common 
with  a  set  of  thinkers,  whose  thoughts — or  if  you  will,  whose  dreama 
— have  had  no  insignificant  influence  on  the  development  of  Chrii 
tianity,  that  Law  looked  upon  the  existence  of  what  we  mean  by 
matter  as  the  result  of  the  Fall,  a  view  which  of  course  makes  the 
Fall  itself  mean  something  totally  different  from  what  most  people 
'  mean  by  it.  While  all  the  spiritual  creation  remained  in  its  right  and 
natuml  position  of  conscious  dependence,  the  thing  that  we  mean  by 
matter  did  not  exist*  It  was  potentially  there,  as  ice  is  potentially  in 
the  ponds  in  July ;  but  it  was  as  little  discernible  to  the  senses  of  any 
conceivable  spectator.  Not  that  body  had  then  no  existence.  Body 
is  a  sort  of  coiTelate  of  spirit :  **  every  creaturely  spiiit  must  have  its 
own  body,  for  its  body  is  that  which  makes  it  manifest  to  itself.  .  •  , 
Its  body  is  its  fii*st  knowledge  of  its  somewhat  and  somewhere.'*  It 
is  not  more  diilicult  to  follow  this  distinction  between  body — the 
correlate  of  all  fioite  spirit — and  the  thing  we  know  as  matter,  than 
to  grasp  St.  Paul's  belief  in  **  a  spiritual  body; "  and  if  we  were  to 
attempt  any  ideal  expansion  of  those  words  of  the  Apostle*8,  we 
should  hardly  know  how  to  paraphrase  them  better  than  by  "the 
creature's  knowledge  of  its  somewhat  and  somewhere."  \\Tiatever 
else  he  meant,  he  must  have  meant  that  which  connects  the  creature 
with  space.  With  the  FaU,  according  to  Law,  this  spiritual  body 
became  a  material  body.  In  all  probabiUty  he  never  heard  of  the 
obscure  heretics  who  taught  that  the  coverings  spoken  of  in  the  tJiird 
chapter  of  Genesis  were  no  more  than  these  material  bodies  into  which 
human  spirits  sank  when  they  fell  from  their  pristine  hnliness.  But 
tliere  is  a  substantial  identity  between  their  system  and  his ;  and  hi» 
theories,  however  wild  they  may  seem  to  us,  must  be  judged  as  part 
of  a  Christian  mythology  at  least  as  worthy  of  study  as  any  othor 
mythology.  And  the  mere  fact  that  without  any  direct  affiliation^ 
there  should  exist  this  solidarity  of  belief  between  a  thinker  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  a  group  of  thinkers  of  the  first  and  second,  is 
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jDTely  pregnant  with  interest  quit©  independent  of  our  judgment  of 
^Bie  beliefs  which  were  the  common  produce  of  these  different  soils. 
B  Perhaps  we  enter  on  more  hazardous  ground  when  we  attempt  to 
Hoint  out  a  similar  connection  between  these  speculations  of  William 
H^w  and  tfaoae  of  his  successors.  But  the  doctrine  we  have  cited  is, 
^h  dome  of  its  development«,  unqueBtionably  similar  to  some  specula- 
^Bone  which  have  iu  the  last  few  years  excited  no  small  amount  of 
Httention  in  our  own  time.  The  anticipation  of  Law  as  to  the  ultimate 
■ondition  of  our  Cosmos  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  set 
Hbrth  by  two  thinkers  not  despised  by  the  scientific  world  under  the 
^■tle  of  **  The  Unseen  Universe/*  The  argument  of  that  volume  was 
^Bd  combine  two  behefs  of  the  scientific  world  of  our  day — the  belief 
^Biat  energy,  as  it  can  be  transmuted  alone,  and  not  destroyed,  reap- 
^Bears  in  one  foi*m  whenever  it  disappears  from  another;  and  the  beUef 
^Biat  energy  is  slowly  but  certainly  disappearing  from  the  whole  physical 
^kiiverse.  Law  was  not  quahfied  to  form  an  opinion  on  either  of  these 
Hfromiaes;,  but  his  conclusion  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  gave 
**  The  Unseen  Universe  "  its  whole  interest, 

^L  *•'  How  easy  and  uahiral  it  is,"  be  says,  ***  to  snppose  all  that  is  earth,  and 
^feoneii,  to  be  dissolved  into  water,  the  water  to  be  changed  into  air,  the  air 
^mio  el  her,  and  the  ether  rarefied  into  light!  And  how  near  a  step  is  the  next,  to 
^■Kppose  all  this  changed,  or  exalted  into  that  glassy  sea,  before  the  first  angels 
^fal  I  What  nuw  is  become  of  hard,  hea\^%  dead,  divimble,  corniptibie  matter! 
^m  it  annihilated  ?  No  ;  and  yet  nothing  of  it  is  left,  all  that  you  know  of  it  ia 
Hone,  and  nothing  but  its  shadowy  idea  will  be  known  in  eternity/* 

It  IS  not  by  a  mere  coincidence  that  these  words  will  recall  to  the 

■pader's  mind  one  of  the  most  original  works  of  our  day.     No  doubt 

^me  authors  of  "The  Unseen  Universe"  would  have  nothing  to  say 

^P>out  the  fall  of  the  angels.    No  doubt  William  Law  would  have  had 

HDthing  to  say  of  the  degradation  of  heat  and  the  correlation  of  force. 

Hot  their  common  belief  in  a  future  transmutation  of  all  that  we  see 

^■id  touch  into  something  which  shall  be  invisible  and  intangible,  but 

♦eal — in  a  passing  over  of  energy  from  that  which  affects  the  outer,  to 

tiiat  which  affects  the  inner  sense — is  a  much  larger  and  deeper  con- 

<j option  than  either  of  those  through  which  they  reached  it.     Those 

who  believe  in  it  have  a  wide  common  gi'ound,  however  far  removed 

may  be  their  starting  point. 

The  right  of  William  Law  to  any  intellectual  kindred  with  thinkers 
^whom  our  time  reckons  among  scientific  men  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
brought  forward  \vith  some  diffidence.    Jiut  we  do  not  rest  our  claim 
him  on  any  disputable  ground.    As  a  thinker  who  stood  forward 
an  age  of  worldly  good  sense  to  bear  witness  to  the  realities  which 
irorldly  good  sense  hides  as  dayHght  hides  the  stars,  he  remains,  what- 
rer  view  be  taken  of  doubtful  matters,  a  prominent  and  striking 
&,  a  representative  of  that  school  of  thought  of  which  the  pedi- 
kis  longest,  and  for  which  a  vista  opens  into  the  future  hardly  less 
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distinctly  than  into  the  plist.  We  do  not  conceal  our  own  view  that 
the  interest  of  his  thoughts  belongs  to  a  region  deeper  even  than 
that  which  all  thoughts  may  claim  which  have  had  a  large  interest  in 
the  past;  that  we  consider  them  worthy  of  attention  from  the  seekers 
for  truth,  as  well  as  from  the  students  of  histoiy.  But  we  are  content 
to  rest  his  claim  on  that  which  is  indisputable,  and  to  demand  atten- 
tion for  this  sketch  of  his  thoughts  as  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
central  ideas  of  one  who  was  emphatically  a  mystic  in  an  age  when 
mysticism  was  eyen  more  despised  than  it  is  in  our  own  day. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


THE  NINETY  YEARS'  AGONY  OF  FRANCE. 


FOR  ninety  years,  Bince  the  time  when  Caloune  called  together 
his  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  when  the  voice  of  the  Eevolu- 
^tion  was  first  heard  announcing  a  reign  of  hope,  love,  freedom,  and 
liversal  peace* — for  ninety  years  has  France  struggled  to  attain  a 
flettled  fomi   of  constitutional  government;  and   apparently  she  is 
[farther  from  it  now  than  she  was  in  1787, — apparently,  but  not,  we 
will  hope,  in  reaUty.    In  this  last  crisis  the  mass  of  her  people  have 
eidiibited  not  only  a  steadiness  of  purpose  for  wliich  we  were  little 
prepared*  but  a  self-control  which  is  full  of  the  highest  promise.     In 
pite  of  everything  that  the  conspirators  who  had  seized  the  govern- 
fteBt  could  do  to  provoke  the  nation  to  violence  which  might  have 
forded  a  pretext  for  using  the  pubUc   force   against  the   public 
grties,  the  nation  has  conquered  by  calmness*      Conspiracy  and 
sgality  have  passed  from  the  side  of  the  people  to  that  of  the 
ictionary  Government,      This  shows  that   considerable   way  has 
been  made  since  the  days  of  the  Fauboiirg  St,  Antoine* 

Eeal  progress  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  change  of  institutions,  but 
by  change  of  character.  The  Revolution  made  a  vast  change  in 
Trench  institutions:  it  could  not  change  French  character,  which 
emained  as  servile  under  the  despotism  of  Eobeepierro  tis  it  had  been 
Bnder  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Character  seems  now,  after  ninety  yeai-s 
desperate  effort  and  terrible  experience,  to  be  coming  up  to  the 
level  of  institiitions.  Perhaps  France  has  reason  to  be  gi'att.*ful  to 
)e  Broglie  and  his  Jlarshal  for  ^ving  her  assurance  of  that  fact* 
though  their  names  will  be  infamous  for  ever. 

The  reasons  of  the  poUtical  failure  of  1789  are  manifest  enough; 
We  need  not  seek  them  in  any  mysterious  incapacity  of  tiie  Celtic  race 
in  general  or  of  the  French  branch  of  it  in  particular  for  constitutional 
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government.  These  mysterious  capabiKties  and  incapabilities  of 
races  in  truth  are  questionable  things,  and  generally  tend,  upon  closer 
inspection,  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  influence  of  circumstance 
perpetuated  and  accumulated  through  many  generations.  England, 
guarded  by  the  sea,  has  had  comparatively  little  need  of  standing 
armies,  and  she  has  thus  escaped  military  despotism,  since  fleets  cannot 
interfere  with  politics;  yet  even  she  might  have  fallen  under  a  military 
despotism,  and  foreign  critics  might  now  be  moraUzing  on  the  inherent 
incapacity  of  her  people  for  any  government  but  that  of  force,  if  when 
the  army  of  James  II.  was  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath  there  had 
not  been  a  William  of  Orange  to  come  over  to  our  rescue.  France 
has  had  frontiers;  therefore  she  has  had  standing  armies,  and  her  rulers 
have  been  masters  of  legions.  She  was  exposed  to  foreign  invasion 
for  a  whole  century,  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry 
VI.;  and  again,  at  the  crisis  of  her  destiny  in  1791,  she  was  assailed 
by  the  arms  of  the  coalesced  powers  of  Reaction.  On  each  occasion 
her  people,  to  secure  national  independence,  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce liberty,  and  the  Government  was  inevitably  invested  with  a 
military  dictatorship  of  defence,  which,  once  acquired,  wa?  perpetuated 
in  political  despotism.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  prove  that,  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances,  the  States-General,  which  at  one  period  in 
the  fourteenth  century  entered  on  a  course  of  reform  as  bold  and 
comprehensive  as  anything  done  by  the  framers  of  the  Great  Charter 
or  the  Parliaments  of  Henry  III.,  might  not  have  developed  into  a 
British  House  of  Commons. 

The  political  crisis  of  1789  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
kind ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  collapse,  amidst  bankruptcy  and 
general  ruin,  of  the  hereditary  principle  of  government,  the  only 
principle  which  France  or  the  greater  part  of  Europe  up  to  that  time 
had  known.  But  it  was  desperately  complicated  by  its  connection 
with  a  social  and  a  religious  crisis  equally  tremendous.  It  came 
upon  a  people  totally  untrained  to  poUtical  action,  without  poKtical 
instruction,  without  a  poUtical  press,  without  even  the  common  infor- 
mation which  a  newspaper  gives  about  passing  events ;  without  the 
means  of  judiciously  choosing  its  political  leaders,  or  even  political 
leaders  among  whom  a  judicious  choice  could  be  made  ;  without  any 
good  poUtical  writers,  except  Montesquieu,  whose  authority  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  was  practicaUy  misleading.  At  the  same  time  this 
people  had,  in  common  with  aU  inteUectual  Europe,  been  excited  by 
visions  of  boundless  and  universal  happiness,  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  to  be  attained  by  a  change  of  the  social  system  and  of  the 
form  of  government.  Amidst  such  disadvantages,  and  in  face  of  a 
reaction  at  once  political,  social,  and  religious,  the  desperate  reaction 
of  privilege,  both  social  and  ecclesiastical,  fighting  for  its  existence, 
and  not  scrupling,  in  its  transports  of  rage  and  terror  at  the  appearance 
of  liberty  and  eqnaUty,  to  combine  with  Robespierre  in  order  to  defeat 
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Lafayette,  gnccesg  would  have  been  almost  a  miracle.    But  then,  to 
ingnish  the  last  hope,  came  the  coaHtion  of  the  kings,  hounded  on 
e  too  eloquent  ravings  of  Burke,  whose  total  failure  to  under- 
tbe  diflSculties  under  which  the  French  refonner«  laboured  was 
Bcreditable  to    him  as    a    political    philosopher,  while  his  frantic 
sations  of  war,  and,  in  his  own  hideous  phrase,  of  '*  a  long  war/* 
disgraceful  to  him  not  only  as  a  poUtical  philoBoplier  but  as 
man. 

The  Republican  Constitution  iormed  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Terrorist  was  not  a  good  one.  The  institution  of  two  Cliambers  was 
a  mistake,  arising  from  an  illusion  of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  speak ;  a  sufficient  control  over  the  Executi%*e  Directory  was  not 
secured  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation  ;  the  judiciaiy  was  not 
placed  on  a  proper  footing*  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  Constitution 
ould  in  time  have  worked  and  given  to  France  law  and  order  under 
Republic,  had  it  been  administered  by  tolerably  honest  hands,  and 
had  it  not  been  exposed  to  military  violence.  But  a  revolution, 
ecially  an  abortive  revolution*  leaves  behind  it  a  fearful  legacy 
lot  oTil}"  of  disappointment,  lassitude,  raistrast  among  the  people,  but 
of  depravity  among  the  chiefs.  It  gives  birth  to  a  race  of  intriguers, 
utterly  selfish,  utterly  unprincipled,  trained  to  political  infidelity  in  the 
school  of  fortunate  apostasy,  steeped  in  perfidy  by  the  violation  of 
unnumbered  oaths^  and  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the  revolutionary 
ase  of  violence.  Such  was  the  offspring  of  the  revolutionary  periods 
of  ancient  history  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  Thucydides  saw  and 
inted  them ;  they  impressed  their  character  on  Roman  pohtics  after 
e  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Such  again  was  the  offspring  of 
e  English  Revolution ;  the  Lauderdales  and  Shaftesburys,  the 
scoundrels  who  formed  the  governments  and  led  the  factions  of  the 
Be«toration,  who  carried  on  religious  persecutions  while  themselves 
i^ere  infidels,  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  made  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  got 
up  the  Popish  Plot,  seized  the  mimicipal  charters,  jucUcially  murdered 
Russell  and  Sydney.  But  never  was  there  such  a  generation  of  these 
men  as  that  which  emerged  from  the  wreck  of  the  dreams  of  Rousseau 
and  from  tiie  deadly  struggle  of  factions  which  ended  with  the  fall  of 
Robespierre — TaUien,  Freron,  Barere,  Barras,  Rewbell,  Talleyrand, 
Merlin,  Fouch6,  and  their  crew.  Political  corruption  was  aggravated 
by  the  corruption  of  morals,  caused  by  the  outburst  of  sensualism 
\r  '  '  .iturally  ensued  after  the  dreadful  repression  and  the  savage 
*s ,  isni  of  the  Terror.     To  this  general  depravity  was  added  the 

volcanic  fury,  still  unabated,  of  party  passions  mging  in  the  breasts  of 
fections  which  but  yesterday  bad  been  alternately  revelling  in  the 
blood  of  each  other.  It  was  by  miiitai-y  violence,  however,  that  the 
Constitution  was  at  last  overthrown,  and  its  fall  was  the  beginning  of 
iupremacy  of  the  army  which  unhappily  has  been  from  that  hour, 
i%  the  fundamental  fact  of  French  politics.    The  hand  which. 
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at  the  bidding  of  traitors  in  the  Directory,  dealt  the  first  blow,  waa 
that  of  Augereau,  but  the  hand  which  planned  it  and  dealt  the 
blow  was  that  of  Bonaparte,  In  estimating  the  result  of  the  fir 
experiment  in  Republican  government,  this  miiBt  always  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  appearance  of  Bonaparte  upon  the  scene  with  his  character  anc 
his  abilities  may  be  truly  called  the  most  calamitous  accident  in  historyj 
An  accident  it  was,  for  Bonaparte  was  not  a  Frenchman ;  he  was  made 
a  French  soldier  by  the  chance  which  had  annexed  his  country 
France,  without  which  he  would  have  been  a  Corsican  brigand,  instea 
of  being  the  scourge  of  the  world.  Little  did  Choiscul  think  that  the 
rapacity  which  added  to  France  Corsica,  woidd  be  the  cause  a  century 
afterwards  of  her  losing  Alsace-Lorraine.  As  to  the  gi^eatness  of  the 
calamity,  few  doubt  it  except  the  train  of  mercenary  adventurers 
whose  existence  in  France,  as  a  standing  and  most  dangerous  con- 
spiracy against  her  libeiiies,  is  itself  the  fatal  proof  of  the  fact  which 
they  would  deny.  What  may  have  been  the  extent  of  Napoleon  s 
genius,  poHtical  or  military,  is  a  question  still  under  debate,  andj 
one  of  a  kind  which  it  is  difficult  to  settle,  because  to  take  thi 
measure  of  a  force,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual,  we  must  kno^ 
the  strength  of  the  resistance  overcome.  The  Revolution  had  swej 
the  ground  clear  for  his  ambition,  and  had  left  him  in  his  career  ot 
aggrandisement  almost  as  free  from  the  usual  obstacles  witliout,  as  he 
was  from  any  restmints  of  conscience  or  humanity  within.  Death 
removed  the  only  three  men  who  were  Ukely  to  make  a  stand,  Hoche, 
Mareeau,  and  ICleber,  from  his  path.  He  disposed  absolutely  of  an 
army  full  of  burning  enthusiasm,  and  which,  before  he  took  the 
conmiand,  tliough  it  had  recently  met  with  some  reverses,  had  already 
hurled  back  the  hosts  of  the  CoaKtion,  In  Europe,  when  he  set  out 
on  his  career,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  governments 
estranged  from  their  nations,  and  ai-mies  without  national  spirit,  mere 
military  machines,  rusty  for  the  most  pai-t,  and  commanded  by  privi- 
leged inoorapetence,  England  was  the  only  exception,  and  by  England 
he  was  always  beaten.  The  national  resistance  which  his  tyranny 
ultimately  provoked,  and  by  which,  when  he  had  provoked  it,  he  was 
everywhere  defeated,  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  even  in  decrepit  Sptun, 
was  called  into  existence  by  his  own  folly.  He  ended,  not  hko 
Louis  XIV.,  merely  in  reveraes  and  hnmihations,  but  in  utter  and 
redoubled  ruin,  which  he  and  his  country  owed  to  his  want  of  good 
sense  and  of  self-control,  and  to  this  alone,  for  he  was  blindly  served,  an^ 
fortune  can  never  be  said  to  have  betrayed  him,  unless  he  had  a  right 
to  reckon  upon  finding  no  winter  in  Russia.  Before  he  led  his  army  t<i 
destruction  he  had  destroyed  its  enthusiastic  spirit  by  a  procc 
visible  enough  to  common  eyes,  though  invisible  to  his.  Nor  was  \ 
more  successful  as  a  founder  of  political  iiii^^^*v!->-^^  i^  •- 
foimded  nothing  but  a  government  of  the  awi 
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ig  as  he  was  victoriotis  and  present.    The  inetability  of  his  political 

jctnre  was  shown  in  a  lurid  light  by  the  conspiracy  of  Malet.     Of 

effect  on  political  character  it  is  needless  to  speak ;  a  baser  brood 

*  sycophants  was  never  gathered  ronnd  any  Eastern  throne.     At  the 

[)uoh  of  military  disaster  the  first  Empire,  Kke  the  second,  sank  down 

ignominious  ruin,  leaving  behind  it  not  a  single  great  public  raan^ 

X)thing  above  the  level  of  Talleyrand.     The  Code  survived ;  but  the 

Dde  was  the  work  of  the  jurists  of  the  Revolution.     With  no  great 

5gal  principle  was  Bonaparte  personally  identified,  except  the  truly 

Corsican  principle  of  confiscation,  to  which  he  always  clung.     The 

^nius  of  the  moral  reformer  is  to  be  measured  by  the  moral  effect 

rhich  he  produces,  though  his  own  end  may  be  the  cup  of  hemlock- 

the  genius  of  the  adventurer  must  be  measured  by  his  success  ;  and 

I  success  is  questionable  when  his  career,  however  meteoric,  ends  in 

&tal  disaster.   This  is  not  tlie  less  manifest  to  reflecting  minds  because 

le  pernicious  brightness  of  the  meteor  still  dazzles  and  misleads  the 

>wd.     But  the  greater  Napoleous  genius  was,  the  worse  was  it  for 

Trance  and  for  mankind.    All  his  powers  were  employed  in  the  service 

the  most  utterly  selfish  and  evil  ambition  that  ever  dwelt  in  human 

breast.     It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  his  freedom  from  eveiy  sort 

'  moral  restraint  and  compunction  lent  a  unity  to  his  aims  and  actions 

rhich  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  less  perfectJy  wicked  men. 

Am  to  religion,  he  was  atheist  enough  to  use  it  without  scruple  as  a 

political  engine,  and  to  regret  tliat  the  time  was  past  when  he  mighty 

hke  Alexander,  have  given  himself  out  as  the  son  of  a  god.      His 

selfishness  is  to  be  measured  not  merely  by  the  unparalleled  sacrifices 

IjOf  human  blood  and  suffering  which  he  offered  to  it ;  not  merely  by 

le  unutterable  scenes  of  hon^or  which  he  witnessed  without  emotion, 

id  repeated  without  a  pang;  but  by  the  strength  of  the  appeal 

rhich  was  made  to  his  better  nature,  had  he  possessed  one,  and  tho 

plendour  of  the  reward  which  was  held  out  to  him,  if  he  would  have 

kept  his  allegiance  to  the  interests  of  his  country  and  of  humanity. 

:iat  happiness  and  what  glory  would  have  been  his  if,  after  Marengo, 

he  had  given  the  world  a  lasting  peace,  and  with  it  the  fulfilment,  so 

%T  as  fulfilment  was  possible,  of  the  social  and  political  aspirations  for 

rhich  such  immense  and  heroic  efforts,  such  vast  sacrifices,  had  been 

I     Never,  in  all  history,  has  such  a  part  been  offered  to  man, 

aetead  of  accepting  this  part,  Napoleon  gave  the  reins  to  an  ambition 

lost  vulgar  as  well  as  most  noxious  in  its  objects,  and  to  the  savage 

at  of  war,  which  seems  after  all  to  have  been  the  predominating 

Jement  in  this  Corsican^s  character,  and  which  gleamed  in  his  evil 

p  when  the  chord  was  touched  by  those  who  visited  him  at  Elba. 

The  results  were  the  devastation  of  Europe,  the  portentous  develop- 

:ient  of  the  military  system  imder  which  the  world  now  groans,  the 

[>portionate  depression  of  industry  and  of  all  pacific  interests,  the 

feurrection  in  a  worse  form  of  the  despotisms  around  which  the  nations 
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governments  These  mysterious  capabilities  and  incapabilities  of 
races  in  tmtli  are  questionable  things,  and  generally  tend,  upon  closer 
inspection,  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  influence  of  circumstance 
perpetuated  and  accumulated  through  many  generations,  England* 
guarded  by  the  sea,  has  had  comparatively  little  need  of  standing 
armies,  and  she  has  thus  escaped  military  despotism,  since  fleets  cannot 
interfere  vni\i  pohtics;  yet  even  she  might  have  fallen  under  a  military 
despotism,  and  foreign  critics  might  now  be  moralizing  on  the  inherent 
incapacity  of  her  people  for  any  government  but  that  of  force,  if  when 
the  army  of  James  IL  was  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath  there  liad 
not  been  a  William  of  Orange  to  come  over  to  our  rescue,  France 
has  had  frontiers;  therefore  she  has  had  standing  armies,  and  her  rulers 
have  been  masters  of  legions.  She  was  exposed  to  foreign  invaaon 
for  a  whole  century,  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  to  that  of  Henry 
VI,;  and  again,  at  the  crisis  of  her  destiny  in  1791,  she  was  assailed 
by  the  arms  of  the  coalesced  powers  of  Reaction,  On  each  occasion 
her  people,  to  secure  national  independence,  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce liberty,  and  the  Government  was  inevitably  invested  with  a 
military  dictat^irehip  of  defence,  which,  once  acquired,  wa^  pei-petuated 
in  political  despotism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances,  the  States-General,  which  at  one  period  in 
the  fourteenth  century  entered  on  a  course  of  reform  as  bold  and 
comprehenfuive  as  anything  done  by  the  framevs  of  the  Great  Cliaiier 
or  the  I'arliaments  of  Henry  IIL,  might  not  have  developed  into  a 
Britieli  House  of  Commons, 

The  political  crisis  of  1789  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
kind ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  collapse,  amidst  bankruptcy  and 
general  ruin,  of  the  hereditary  principle  of  government,  the  only 
principle  which  France  or  the  greater  part  of  Europe  up  to  that  time 
had  known.  But  it  was  desperately  complicated  by  its  connection 
with  a  social  and  a  religious  crisis  equally  tremendous.  It  came 
upon  a  people  totally  untrained  to  political  action,  without  political 
instructinn,  \vithout  a  political  press,  without  even  the  common  infor- 
mation which  a  newspaper  gives  about  passing  events ;  without  the 
means  of  judiciously  choosing  its  political  leaders,  or  even  political 
leaders  among  whom  a  judicious  choice  could  be  made  ;  without  any 
good  political  writers,  except  Montesquieu,  whose  authority  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  was  practically  misleading.  At  the  same  time  this 
people  hail,  in  common  ivith  all  intellectual  Europe,  been  excited  by 
visions  of  boundless  and  universal  happiness,  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  to  be  attained  by  a  change  of  the  social  s}-8tera  and  of  the 
form  of  government.  Amidst  such  disadvantages,  aiid  in  face  of  a 
reaction  at  once  political,  social,  and  religious,  the  desperate  reaction 
of  privHloge,  both  social  and  eoclesiastical,  fighting  for  its  existence, 
and  not  scrupling,  in  its  transports  of  rage  and  terror  at  the  appearance 
of  liberty  and  equaUty,  to  combine  with  Robespierre  in  order  to  defeat 
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true,  but  it  does  not  save  France  from  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  a 
t  ;tbl6  extent  a  fltratocracy.  How  the  army  can  be  placed  in  safe 
tK  a  problem  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suggest  a  complete 
mxrl  permanent  solution.  The  reduction  of  its  numbers  by  the  definite 
adoption  of  a  pacific  poUcy  is  the  only  real  security  for  the  continu- 
auc6  of  political  liberty.  In  France  the  peril  is  greatest  and  itfi 
manifestations  have  been  most  calamitous^  but  it  extends  more  or  less 
to  all  the  European  nations.  Everywhere  in  Em-ope  pubHc  libei'ty  and 
human  progress  are  to  a  fearful  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  vast  standmg 
annies  which  are  maintained  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  nations, 
aasiduoufily  stimulated  by  courts  and  aiistocmcies  in  the  interest  of 
moral  and  poHtical  reaction.  He  who  said  that  science  could  not  be 
better  employed  than  in  devising  means  of  destroying  prfietoriane, 
gave  uttemnce,  in  a  cynical  form,  to  a  melancholy  truth*  It  would  be 
a  happier  way  of  escape  from  the  danger  if  soldiers  could  possibly  be 
made  to  understand  their  real  duty  to  their  country. 

By  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  temporary  recoveiy  of  its 
ascendency  by  a  defeated  and  vindictive  party,  England  was  thrown 
back  into  political  discord,  violence,  and  intermittent  civil  war  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  same  calamity  befell  France, 
though  in  her  case  the  restoration  was  the  work  of  foreign  hands ; 
and  the  same  or  even  greater  allowance  for  the  disturbing  influence 
must  be  made.  As  no  institutions  can  be  proof  against  military 
treason,  so  none  can  be  proof  against  pasaions  which  go  beyond 
political  antagonism,  beyond  even  the  utmost  violence  of  party,  and 
are,  in  fact,  the  passions  of  ci\41  war.  The  factions  which  encoimtered 
each  otlier  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  Restoration  were  the 
same  which  not  long  before  had  encountered  each  other  on  the  battle- 
fields of  La  Vendee,  Their  hostility,  scarcely  diminished  since  they 
met  in  arms,  was  incompatible  with  that  common  allegiance  to  the 
CoBBtitution  and  its  objects^  in  spite  of  divergences  on  special 
questions,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  constitutional  goverament. 
Both  extremes  in  the  assemblies  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X,  were 
striving,  not  to  give  effect  to  their  respective  policies  by  constitutional 
mtana,  but  to  overthrow  the  Consritution  itself,  one  extreme  in  the 
interest  of  absolutism,  the  other  in  that  of  democracy.  It  was  then 
aa  it  is  now,  when  the  monarchical  and  aiistocratic  party  is  manifestly 
wdng  the  Marshalate  and  the  Senate,  not  to  modify  legislation  in  a 
conservative  sense,  but  to  overthrow  the  Republic,  as,  if  it  had  been 
miccesaful  in  controlling  the  elections,  it  woxdd  unquestionably  have 
tlone.  In  such  a  case  institutions  can  do  no  more  than  prolong  for 
themselves  a  precarioxxs  existence  by  being  so  ordered  as  to  prevent 
riitber  tiuin  facilitate  a  pitched  battle  between  parties  which,  when  it 
^  occurs,  causes  an  outbreak  of  violence,  and  leads  back  to  civil 
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restored  aristocracy,  though  the  fear  of  limiting  his  despotism  made 
him  dislike  creating  an  hereditary  House  of  Peers.  This  nV  '  «8 
been  a  hostile  and  disturbing  force,  against  which  the  L'^  ■, 
founded  on  equality,  has  always  had  and  still  has  to  contend.  The 
set  of  upstarts  whom  Bonaparte  bedizened  with  tinsel  dukedoms  of 
course  gave  themselves  greater  airs  than  the  old  nobility  of  France. 
Such  a  fellow  as  Cambaceres  was  verj'  particular  about  being  called 
Monseigneur ;  but  a  certain  union  of  interest,  if  not  a  social  union,  has 
by  this  time  been  brought  about  between  old  privilege  and  new; 
and  the  attack  on  the  Republic  under  De  Broglie  has  been  at  least 
as  much  an  aristocratic  conspiracy  as  anything  else.  So  manifest 
is  this  as  to  found  a  hope  that  the  army,  which  is  tolembly  loyal 
to  equality,  if  not  to  Hberty,  might  recoH  from  supporting  what  it 
ihust  see  to  be  an  aristocratic  reaction.  An  aristocracy,  while  it 
exists,  will  never  cease  to  intrigue  against  institutions  based  upon 
eqimUty ;  and  the  total  prohibition  of  hereditary  titles  was  justly  felt 
by  the  fratoers  of  the  American  Constitution  to  be  essential  to  the 
security  of  their  Republic. 

Another  adverse  force,  against  which  free  institutions  have  to 
contend  in  France,  too  often  noted  to  need  more  than  recognition  in 
its  place,  is  the  tendency,  derived  from  the  old  rigimey  but  handed  on 
in  an  intensified  form  by  the  Bonapartes,  to  administrative  centraliza- 
tion, which,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  local  iustitutioi 
still  decidedly  preponderates  over  local  self-government*  The 
fluence  exercised  by  De  BrogHe  and  his  accomplices  over  the  ©leo- 
tions,  through  prefects  of  their  appointment,  is  a  fatal  proof  of  the 
fact.  From  the  same  inveterate  spirit  of  encroachment  on  one  side, 
and  submission  on  the  other,  arises  the  want  of  independence  in  the 
judiciary  which  has  been  so  disgracefully  displayed  in  the  late 
political  trials.  The  resistance  made  by  the  constituencies  to  the 
prefects  shows  that  improvement  is  going  on ;  but  a  century  of  effort 
is  not  too  much  to  throw  ofif  maladies  so  deeply-seated  as  those. 

The  special  influence,  however,  to  which  we  wish  here  to  point  as 
having  interfered  ^vith  the  success  of  elective  government,  and  as 
still  imperilling  its  existence  in  European  coimtries  genemlly,  but 
notably  in  Fmnce,  is  tlie  ignorant  and  fallacious  imitation  of  the 
British  Constitution,  We  wish  we  could  hope  that  the  few  words  w© 
have  to  say  on  this  point  would  meet  the  eye  of  any  French  state 
man,  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

Burke  denounced  the  political  architects  of  1789  for  constructing 
their  edifice  according  to  theoretic  principles  instead  of  building  it  on 
old  foundations,  and  he  contrasted  their  folly  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  Whigs,  Consideiing  that  the  old  Whigs  were  aristocrats  who 
had  inherited  the  territorial  plunder  of  the  courtiers  of  Henry  VIIT,, 
and  who  desired  to  preserve  that  inherit-aiice,  and,  with  it,  the 
power  of  an  aristocracy,  their  economy  in  iimovation  was  as  natural 
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i  it  was  wise*  But  it  would  have  tasked  the  sagacity  of  Burke  to 
>ver  what  old  foimdations  for  coDBtitutional  government  there 
in  the  France  of  1789.  France  had  then  been,  for  at  least  a 
itury  and  a-half,  a  deepotism  with  a  strictly  centralized  adminie- 
The  Bemblauce  of  provincial  government  survived ;  but  it 
ced  without  really  tempering  the  action  of  the  satraps  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  feudalism,  crushed  eince  Richelieu,  had  left  behind  no 
gentunc  remnant  of  local  liberty,  but  only  the  antiquated  machinery 
of  social  oppression,  which  Richeheu  had  done  almost  nothing  to 
efonn*  Yet  the  political  architects  of  1789  did  build  on  old  founda- 
BonSf  the  only  old  foundations  which  anywhere  presented  themselvee 
-the  foundations  of  the  English  Constitution*  And  it  may  con- 
iently  be  said  that,  compared  with  that  renowned,  time-honoured, 
ad  much-lauded  model,  the  newest  creation  of  the  brain  of  Sieyie 
rould  have  been  a  safe  and  practical  guide.  The  clockwork  con- 
itotions  of  Siey^s  displayed  a  fatal  ignorance  of  the  real  forces  ;  but 
It  all  events  they  involved  no  incurable  self-contradiction.  It  was 
^t  absolutely  impossible  to  make  them  work.  But  it  was  abso- 
itely  impossible,  and  had  been  actually  proved  to  be  so  by  English 
Kperience,  to  make  the  British  Constitution  work,  as  the  British 
institution  was  understood  by  Frenchmen  and  by  EngUshmen 
lemselvee. 
The  received  version  of  the  British  Constitution  was  that  given  by 
_  Montesquieu,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  forms  of  British  con- 
titutional  law<  Montesquieu,  a  great  genius  in  his  day,  while  he 
the  forms  with  philosophic  eloquence,  failed  to  pierce 
them  to  the  real  pohtical  forces.  In  this  respect  he  is  like 
D©  Tocqueville,  whose  work,  admirable  in  many  respects^  is  etill  an 
account  of  the  forms,  not  of  the  real  forces,  and  consequently  is  of 
little  value  as  a  practical  guide  to  American  poHtics,  and  is  seldom 
quoted  by  American  politicians.  The  legislative  power  is  the  sovereign 
power.  But  Montesquieu  behaved  that  the  sovereign  power,  in  the 
oase  of  the  British  Constitution,  was  really  di\dded  among  King, 
[*ords,  and  Commons.  He  also  beUeved  that  the  legislative,  execu^ 
ive,  and  judiciary  powers  were  not  only  distinct,  but  independent 
rf  each  other,  and  that  the  mutual  independence  of  those  powers  was 
the  palladium  of  constitutional  government. 

The  British  Constitution  is  a  single  elective  assembly,  in  which  the 
^hole  of  the  legislative,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  the  sovereign 
[>wer  is  really  vested.  This  assembly  virtually  appoints  the  members 
the  executive,  who  are  the  leaders  of  its  majority,  and  through  the 
scecutive  the  ministers  of  justice.  Round  it  still  cling,  as  it  were,  the 
ecks  of  an  old  feudal  monarchy  and  of  an  old  feudal  House  of 
Peers,  but  from  both  of  them  the  power  has  long  passed  away,  to 
bentre  in  the  Commons,  though,  strange  to  say,  not  only  foreign  ob- 
servers, bat  English  statesmen,  long  remained  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
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Whether  the  Bovereign  power,  which  could  not  bo  divided,  should 
be  vested  in  the  Crown  or  in  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  the 
question  wliich,  after  vain  attempts  to  eettle  it  by  debate,  was  fought 
out  with  ai-ms  between  the  ParUament  and  the  Stuarts,  It  was 
decided,  after  a  century  of  conflict  and  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
in  favour  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  finally  triumphed 
in  1688.  From  that  time  the  monarchy  has  been  fainJaiit,  interfering 
with  the  government  only  by  means  of  back-stairs  influence,  or  by 
forming  for  itself,  underhand,  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  did 
during  part  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL  William  III.,  being  the  head  and 
the  genera!  of  a  European  coahtion,  kept  for  his  hfe  the  Foreign  OflSce 
and  the  War  Office  in  his  own  hands ;  but  after  a  shght  resistance, 
ending  with  his  attempt  to  veto  the  Triennial  Act,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  eveiy  other  kind  of  power;  and,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  Parliament  was  complete.  As  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  has  no  power  left  in  itself  but  that  of  obstruction 
on  minor  questions ;  on  great  questions  it  merely  registers  the  vote  erf* 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  settled  in  1832,  in 
the  case  of  the  Refoim  Bill,  and  again  in  184G,  in  the  case  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  On  both  those  occasions  the  measures  would  notoriously  have 
been  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  had  the  House  of  Lords 
been  an  independent  assembly*  The  result  showed  that  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  work  together  harmoniously 
in  England,  not  because  each  of  them  exercises  its  shai-e  of  the 
sovereign  power  temperately,  and  with  due  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  others,  which  is  the  common  and  the  orthodox  belief,  but  because 
two  of  them  are  politically  non-existent.  Restore  real  sovereignty  to 
the  Crown,  and  you  will  have  the  Stuarts  and  the  Long  Parhament 
"over  again. 

Following,  however,  as  they  thought  the  successful  example  of 
England,  the  framers  of  the  French  Constitution  of  1789  attempted  to 
divide  the  sovereign  power,  leaving  a  portion  of  it  in  the  King,  and 
vesting  the  remainder  in  the  representa-tives  of  the  people.  The 
result,  the  inevitable  result,  was  collision,  and  soon  a  conflict  which, 
though  neither  paiiy  knew  it,  was  essentially  internecine.  The  weaker, 
that  IB  to  say,  the  Monarchy,  fell  j  but  in  the  desperate  efforts  neces- 
sarj'-  to  get  rid  of  the  opposing  force  and  to  vindicate  the  sovereignty 
to  itself,  foreign  interv^ention  adding  to  the  fury  of  the  conflict  and 
to  the  general  difficulties  of  the  crisis,  the  nation  fell  into  convulsions, 
into  a  reign  of  violence,  into  the  Terror,  and  after  the  Terror  into 
miUtary  dictatorship  and  despotism •  The  same  fatal  situation  was 
reproduced  under  the  restored  Monarchy;  again  an  attempt  was 
made  to  divide  the  sovereign  power  between  the  King  and  the 
.Assembly  which  represented  the  nation.  In  which  of  the  two  that 
.power  should  rest,  was  the  issue  once  more  really  debated  through  all 
those  fierce  sessions  of  the  Restoration  Legislature,  while  the  ground 
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heaved  ^4th  oonepiracy,  and  ever  and  anon  the  niutteriugs  of  civil 
war  were  heard  in  the  Rtreets.  At  last  Charles  X,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  cut  the  knot  and  render  himself  sovereign ;  by  hiR  faihire  and 
fall  the  question  of  sovereignty  was  decided  for  the  time  in  favour  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  AVhat  power  Louie  Plulippe  re- 
tained^ was  retained  not  of  right  (for  he  eubacribed  to  the  doctrine 
that  he  was  to  be  guided  by  Constitutional  advisers  assigned  him  by 
the  majority  in  the  Chambers),  but  by  pei-sonal  influence  and  corruption. 
It  was  in  corruption,  in  fact,  that  monarchical  power  made  clandestinely 
its  last  stand.  Louis  Philippe's  fall,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  due 
not  BO  much  to  political  causes,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  to 
Chauvinism  conspiring  against  a  bourgeois  King  whose  policy  was 
peace*  though  he  yielded  too  much  to  the  fancied  necessity  of  sacri- 
iicingt  by  military  display  and  menace,  to  the  idol  of  war.  At  the 
same  time  the  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Europe  by  the  struggles  of  oppressed  nationalities  caused  an  insur- 
rection in  France  against  the  surviving  forms  of  monarchj'  and  the 
influences  by  which  they  were  upheld.  Chauvinism  and  the  fear  of 
anarchy  together  gave  birth  to  the  second  Empire,  under  wliieh  the 
sovereign  power  reverted  from  the  representati^^es  of  the  nation  to  the 
monarch,  who  was  in  all  but  form  a  despot,  as  before  the  Legislature 
had  been,  in  all  but  form  and  saving  illicit  influence,  the  King.  The 
second  Empire  went  to  the  grave  of  the  first  by  the  same  road,  the 
military  aggressiveness  wMch  was  the  condition  of  its  existence 
leading  it  on  at  last  to  ruinous  defeat.  Now  again  comes  a  nominal 
Repuhhc ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  still  a  King,  and  the  hopeless 
problem  of  carrying  on  government  vnih  a  divided  sovereignty  presents 
itself  afresh.  The  Marshal,  having  the  command  of  the  anny,  and 
being  supported  by  those  who  desire  a  return  to  monarchy,  struggles 
for  the  sovereign  power ;  and  the  question  at  the  late  election  was 
whether  that  power  should  belong  to  him  and  the  Ministers  of  his 
personal  choice,  or  to  the  nation.  From  1 789  onwards,  there  has  been 
a  chronic  though  intermittent  struggle  for  the  sovereign  power  several 
times ;  that  power  has  been  transferred  and  retraneferred ;  there  have 
been  periods  in  which  it  was  doubtful  where  it  resided ;  but  it  has 
never  been  divided,  nor  is  a  di^nsion  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  attempt  can  only  lead  to  a  conflict  which  will  probably  end,  as  it 
did  in  England,  in  civil  war. 

Those  who  found  an  elective  government  must  not  fanc}^  that  they 
can  at  the  same  time  preserve  monarchy.  They  must  bo  logical, 
because  they  will  find  that  in  this  case  not  to  be  logical  is  to  plunge 
into  practical  confusion.  They  must  vest  the  sovereignty  absolutely 
and  beyond  question  in  the  nation.  Their  first  care  nnist  be  to 
tittablish  on  an  immovable  foundation  the  principles,  that  the  nation 
alone  makes  and  alone  can  alter  the  Constitution ;  that  to  the  nation 
atonG  all   allegiance  is  due,    and   against  it  alone  can  treason   bo 
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committed ;  that  all  other  authority,  however  high,  is  merely  deiivatiye, 
responsible,  and  bounded  by  the  Avritten  law ;  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  is  exercised  through  its  representatives  duly  elected ;  and 
that  to  these  representatives  the  obedience  of  all  executive  officers 
must  be  paid.  This  done,  they  may  afford  to  make  any  conservative 
reg^ations  with  regard  to  the  election  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  mode  of  its  proceeding  that  they  please ;  and  where  freedom  is 
young,  they  will  find  careful  regulations  of  this  kind  needful.  It  is 
the  *game  of  the  Bonapartists,  first  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  and  then  to  make  the  nation  permanently  divest  itself  of  its 
sovereignty  by  a  pUbiscite  in  favour  of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  the 
brood  of  adventurers  whose  instruments  the  Bonapartes  are.  Of 
course,  no  legislation  can  prevent  a  national  suicide ;  but  clear  decla- 
rations of  principle  are  not  barren  because  they  are  not  endowed  with 
force  to  defend  themselves  against  treachery  or  violence :  and  it  would 
be  important  to  declare  that  the  national  sovereignty  is  inherent  as 
well  as  entire,  and  that  no  single  generation  can  by  its  act  divest 
future  generations  of  their  right. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  single  head  to  the  State  there  will  always  be 
some  danger  of  a  revival  of  monarchical  pretensions,  and  of  a  dispute 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  power,  at  least  in  any  country  where 
monarchy  lias  long  oxiste<l  and  monarchical  ideas  have  taken  root. 
America  is  itepublican  soil,  on  which  hardly  any  but  democratio 
ideas  can  gniw ;  the  sovoroiguty  of  the  nation  is  firmly  estabUshed, 
not  only  in  documents,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  the  Presi- 
dent is  elected  for  a  Axaxi  term,  his  powers  are  clearly  bounded  by 
the  written  law,  ho  has  harclly  any  military  force  at  his  conunand ;  yet 
Jackson  showed  a  tendency  to  encroachment,  and  the  jobbers  who 
plundered  the  community  under  Grant  betrayed  their  desire  not  only 
of  increasing,  but  of  perpetuating  his  power.  A  single  head  of  the 
State  is  a  fancied  necessity ;  the  Swiss  Constitution,  which,  instead  of 
a  single  man,  lias  a  Council  with  a  President  whose  function  is  only 
to  preside,  presents  great  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  is  the  safest 
model  for  adoption.  It  moreover  gets  rid  of  that  which  is  the  scourge 
even  of  America,  but  far  more  of  any  country  where  the  questions 
that  divide  parties  are  so  fundamental  and  party  hostility  is  so  deadly 
as  in  Franco — a  Presidential  election,  which  periodically  stirs  up  from 
their  depths  all  the  most  violent  passions,  excites  the  most  turbulent 
ambitions,  and  brings  all  questions  to  a  dangerous  head.  The  framers 
of  the  American  Constitution  were  in  some  degree  misled,  like  the 
framers  of  the  French  Constitution,  by  their  British  model  which  they 
reproduced  in  a  Republican  form;  they  imagined  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  something  in  place  of  the  King,  and  the  elective  Presidency 
with  all  its  evils  is  the  result. 

Another  signal  and  calamitous  instance  of  mistaken  imitation  of 
the  British  Constitution  lb  the  power  of  dissolution,  which  the  other 
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■a^,  in  the  hands  of  a  disloyal  President  and  Senate,  was  so  nearly  the 
■neans  of  overturning  the  Republic.  In  the  days  in  which  the  power 
Bf  legislation,  with  the  other  attributes  of  sovereignty,  resided  in  the 
iDrown.  and  Parliaments  were  merely  consultative,  or  at  most  instm- 
Knents  for  supplying  by  the  grant  of  subsidies  the  occasional  necessities 
Bc^f  the  Cro^vn,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  be  summoned 
Hc>nly  when  the  Crown  needed  their  presence,  and  dismissed  as  soon  as 
Blheir  advice  had  been  given  and  they  had  voted  their  supplies.  Our 
■Daodern  power  of  dissolution  is  a  survival  of  this  original  state  of 
■things.  But  with  us  it  is  no  longer  pmctically  in  the  hands  of  the  King, 
■or  of  any  authority  outside  Parliament;  it  has  passed,  with  the  other 
mttributes  of  the  sovereign  power,  to  the  Parliament  itself.  It  is  exer- 
leised  by  a  ParUament^ry  Minister,  by  whose  advice  the  Cruwn  is 
I  bound  on  this  as  on  all  other  questions  to  be  guided,  for  the  pui*pose  of 

■  testing  the  relative  position  of  parties  in  the  country  ;  and  its  exercise 
lie  hmited  to  that  object  by  restrictions  which>  though  tacit  and  to  be 

■  found  in  no  book  on  constitutional  law,  are  perfectly  nnderstond  and 

■  obsenred  by  both  parties  as  the  niles  of  the  game*  It  is  in  fact  the 
■anode  by  whieh  the  House  of  Commons  adjusts  itself  to  the  public 
■{ypinioQ  which  is  the  basis  of  its  power.  This  has  not  been  seen  by 
■thoBe  who,  thinking  to  reproduce  the  British  Constitution,  have  vested 

■  in  an  authority  really  external  to  the  Parliament,  such  as  the  French 
I  Marshalate,  a  power  of  dissolution,  which  is  in  fact  a  power  of 
I  extinguishing  for  the  time,  and  may  in  disloyal  hands  be  used  as  a 
I  power  of  extinguishing  for  ever,  the  organ  of  the  national  soveruignty, 
nmd  the  national  sovereignty  itself.  We  know  Avell  that  in  the  case 
Hof  France  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  friends  of  the  Republic  ;  but 
■it  is  not  in  France  alone  that  the  error  respecting  the  power  of  disso- 
Htition  has  prevailed. 

■  Dissolutions  and  general  elections  are  alike  obsolete  bequests  of  old 
HBudal  polities ;  and  though  by  the  practical  temperament  and  the 
ftiolitical  experience  of  the  English  they  have  been  tacitly  accommodated, 
Mike  other  parts  of  the  historic  system,  to  the  requirements  of  the 

present  day,  they  are  alike  in  themselves  evil  as  well  as  obsolete.     The 

existence  of  the  assembly  which  is  the  organ  of  tlie  national  sovereignty, 

id  without  which  the  nation  is  practically  powerless,  ought  never  to 

>e  suspended  for  an  hour ;  from  its  suspension  in  any  country  in  which 

lectiire  institutions  have  still  a  disputed  title,  and  are  threatened  by 

iostilo  machinations,  the  most  serious  dangers  may  arise.     General 

lections  are  evil,  because  they  bring  on  those  violent  conflicts  of 

f>inion,  and  pitched  battles  between  parties,  which  when  the  differ- 

ices  of  sentiment  are  so  extreme  as  they  are  between  the  Ultra- 

lontanistBand  the  Liberals,  the  Legitimists  and  the  Radicals  in  France, 

in  the  highest  degree  perilous,  and,  as  the  recent  crisis  has  plainly 

ti'    '    ^    night,  in  a  veiy  inflamed  state  of  feeling,  lead  at  once  to 

1      1    ik  of  violence  and  ci\41  war.     To  avert  such  conflicts,  to 

I  2 
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avoid  pitched  battles  of  opinion,  to  make  the  stream  of  political 
progress  gUde  within  its  banks,  and  with  as  few  cataracts  as  possible, 
onght  to  be  the  aim  of  all  framers  of  elective  constitutions.  An 
elective  assembly  renewed,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  instalments,  and  at 
regular  periods  fixed  by  law,  independent  of  the  will  of  any  functionary, 
will  fulfil  the  condition  of  uninterrupted  life,  without  which  usurping 
Governments,  like  that  of  De  BrogUe,  may  always  be  tempted  to 
sui^nd  its  existence  or  get  rid  of  it  altogether ;  and  it  will  conform 
steadily,  yet  promptly  enough,  to  the  changes  of  public  opinion, 
without  those  violent  revolutions  which  general  elections  are  apt  to 
produce,  and  without  giving  the  excessive  predominance  which  they 
are  apt  to  give  to  the  question  or  the  cry  of  the  day.  The  necessity 
under  which  party  leaders  find  themselves  of  providing  a  question 
and  a  cry  for  a  general  election  has  had  a  bad  effect  even  on  English 
legislation. 

Another  illusion  which  has  led  to  strange  consequences  in  France, 
and  in  all  other  countries  where  the  building  of  constitutions  has  been 
going  on,  includiog  the  British  Colonies,  is  the  notion  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  a  Senate  moderating  by  its  mature  wisdom  the  action  of 
the  more  popular  House.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  elsewhere, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  a  Senate ;  it  is  an  old  feudal  estate  of  the 
realm :  its  action  has  been,  not  that  of  ripe  wisdom  moderating  popular 
impulse,  but  simply  that  of  privilege  combating,  so  far  as  it  dared,  all 
change,  in  the  interest  of  the  privileged  order.  Whether  its  influence 
is  really  conservative  may  be  doubted ;  in  the  first  place,  because  its 
reastance  to  change,  being  unreasoning  and  anti-national,  is  very  apt, 
as  the  history  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  shows,  to  provoke  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  rather  than  to  allay  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because 
it  operates  as  a  practical  ostracism  of  the  great  landowners,  who, 
under  the  circumstances  of  EngUsh  society,  would  otherwise  certainly 
find  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  real  stronghold  of  English 
Conservatism  is  the  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic,  or  rather  pluto- 
cratic element  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  at  all  events  the  House 
of  Lords  furnishes  no  model  to  any  country  which  has  not  an  hereditary 
and  territorial  aristocracy,  or  a  privileged  order  of  some  kind,  having 
its  base,  and  presenting  a  fulcrum  of  resistance,  outside  the  body  of  the 
nation.  If  both  assembUes  emanate  from  the  nation,  whatever  diver- 
sities there  may  be  in  the  mode  of  their  election,  and  even  if  the 
Senate  be  not  direcUy  elected,  but  nominated  by  a  Government  itself 
the  oflfepring  of  election,  the  attempt  to  make  the  national  sovereignty 
check  and  restrain  itself  by  acting  through  two  organs  instead  of  one, 
and  confronting  its  own  impulses  with  its  own  cooler  wisdom,  must 
ultimately  fail.  So  long  as  the  same  party  has  a  majority  in  both 
assembUes,  the  double  machinery  will  work  smoothly,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  ineflective.  But  when  the  party  which  is  in  a  majority 
in  the  popular  assembly  is  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  an 
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important  question  arises  there  "will  be  a  collision  between  the  two 

ouBes,  and  the  result  will  be  a  dead-lock,  which  will  last  till  the 

atioii  compels  one  of  the  two  assemblies  to  give  way,  declaring  thereby 

effect  that  the  national  sovereignty  10  delegated  to  the  other.    Nor 

there  any  real  advantage  in  the  delay  which  the  dead-lock  causes, 

cient   to  compensate  for  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  and   the 

ngeroue  excitation  of  turbulent  and  revolutionary  passions.     Such 

the  experience  of  the  British  Colonies  in  Australia,  while  in  Canada 

e  Senate  is  a  cipher,  and  its  debates  are  not  even  reported.     In  Italy 

e  same  party  was  at  first  in  the  majority  in  both  Chambers;  but  the 

(ther  day  a  change  took  place  in  the  popular  Chamber,  and  at  once 

there  were  symptoms  of  collision.    In  France,  the  Senate  at  each  great 

crisis  of  the  constitution  has  proved  impotent  or  useless,  as  the  historian 

of  ParUamentary  Government  in  France  admits ;  but  it  is  now  showing 

a  tendency,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  become  the  citadel  of  a 

*arty,  or  rather  a  gi^oup  of  parties,  bent  on  overturning  the  Republic  in 

the  interest  of  some  form  of  government  more  favoumble  to  aristocracy; 

nd  in  this  way  it  threatens  to  prove  not  a  nullity,  but  a  danger  of  the 

rst  magnitude,  and  an  instrument  of  attempts,  such  as  the  attempt  of 

e   Broglie,  which  may  plunge  the  country  again  into  civil  war.     If 

e  example  of  the  American  Senate  is   cited  in  favour  of  a  second 

.mber,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  Senate  represents 

Federal  principle  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  population,  and  that 

authority  and  usefuhiess,  whatever  they  may  be,  thus  depend  on  its 

leotion  with  a  Federation. 

of  what  special  elements  do  you  wish  your  Senate  to  con- 
What  is  to  be  the  special  character  of  its  members  compared 
with  those  who  sit  in  the  Lower  House  T  Till  this  is  distinctly  settled, 
tU  devices  for  particular  modes  of  election  or  appointment  are  deWces 
without  an  object ;  they  are  machines  for  producing  something  which 
itself  is  not  determined-  Do  you  wish  your  Senate  to  consist  of  old 
en,  in  accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name,  and  with 
the  habit  of  primitive  nations  ?  It  vnlX  represent  the  infirmities  of  old 
age.  Do  you  wish  it  to  consist  of  the  rich  ?  It  will  he  the  organ  of 
class  interest^  odious  and  the  object  of  suspicion  to  all  the  rest  of 
le  nation*  Or  do  you  wish  it  to  consist  of  the  best  and  most  trust- 
orthy  of  your  public  men  ?  If  you  succeeds  in  putting  these  men 
to  the  Senate,  you  wiB  deprive  the  popular  Chamber  of  its  guides 
d  of  those  most  able  to  control  its  impulses  and  passi(3ns,  and 
a  manner  ostracize  your  legislative  wisdom.  Something  like  this 
liappened  to  Cromwell  when  he  thought  to  temper  the  fractiousness 
f  the  House  of  Commons  by  restoring  the  Upper  House:  to  supply 
aterials  for  his  Upper  House  he  had  to  take  his  best  men  from  the 
Lower ;  the  lead  in  the  Commons  was  broken  up  ;  the  two  Houses  fell 
foul  of  each  other  ;  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  a  storm. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  divide  the  sovereignty,  which  is  really 
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indivisible,  and  to  make  the  nation  perform  the  chimerical  operation 
of  producing  by  election  a  check  npon  itself,  attention  should,  we 
venture  to  think,  be  directed,  more  carefully  and  systematically  than 
it  has  over  yet  been,  to  the  constitation  of  the  representative  assembly, 
to  the  mode  and  rat«  of  its  renewal,  to  the  securities  for  its  deliberate 
action  and  for  the  exclusion  from  it  of  mere  passion  and  impulse,  to 
such  (inestions  as  that  between  direct  election  and  election  through 
local  councils  or  other  intermediate  bodies,  to  the  qnalifications  for  the 
franclu«e  in  the  \vay  of  property,  age,  education,  or  performance  of 
national  duties.  It  is  singular,  for  instance,  that  amidst  all  the  dis- 
ousHiona  about  vetoes,  absolute  or  suspensive,  to  be  reposed  in  kings 
or  presidents,  no  one  has  thought  of  requiring  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  whole  house  for  the  passage  of  an  opposed  measure,  or  of  giving 
to  a  minority,  if  it  amounts  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  House,  a 
Uniitod  power  of  delay. 

But  of  all  the  things  borrowed  by  France  and  other  nations  from 
the  JiritiMh  Constitution  the  most  palpably  absurd  and  calamitous,  in 
itM  general  application,  is  the  svstem  of  party,  which  sets  up  the  great 
oflleeH  of  state  as  the  prize«t  of  a  perpetual  conflict  between  two 
orgtini/Aul  ]mrties«  and  r^liejsi  upon  the  perpetual  existence  of  these  two 
partieH  and  the  ceaseless  continnanceof  their  conflict  as  the  only  avail- 
able moann  k^  carrying  on  constitntional  government.  It  is  strange 
that  any  one  slumld  have  fallen  into  such  a  trap  who  had  studied 
the  l^arlianientary  liistory  of  England*  In  this  country  there  have 
throughout  boon  two  Parliamentary  parties,  and  two  only  ;  while  the 
i»bjoet>4  Nv>ught  by  Wth  have  been  so  definite  and  of  such  importance 
as  at  om^e  to  ensure  cv>hesio:u  and  to  Jnsdty,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
allegianoe  to  the  jxsirty  standarvl.  The  co=.d:ct  of  parties  has,  in  fact^ 
been  the  n\eans^  of  carryi::^  on  aiivl  lygizlaririg  a  series  of  organic 
ehangv';^  and  rvtorms  in  a  d^ n^vXT.irio.  v^r  at  least  in  a  popular*  direction* 
The  adhertnus  of  eaoh  j>arty  have  Kh?u  able  to  say,  with  truth,  that 
thev  Nvxn^  oouteudiuv:  for  the  ascx'-iivleuoy  vU  Crrrtain  definite  principles 
in  $rv^veruiuo:it  and  lo^lisiatioii.  At  tb^  same  truie  there  have  been 
ivrtaiii  pri:»v^iples!i  ooramoa  :o  K^:h  parties;,  whiofc.  with  the  remarkable 
aptitu.io  of  the  liativ^iu  anvl  the  retei:tio;i  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sid^vji  1  Y  a  ittvtiv^Jii  of  the  arisiv^vraoy,  have  always^  in  modem  thnes, 
kej^:  :-i>^  vvu!x^t  wuhu*  Iviuul^  Kveu  s».\  i*^*^?"  has  otken  shown  that 
it  is  but  a  due  UAtue  tor  tactic:: :  auvl  iu  th<i  pau;$es  of  progress*  when 
thcrv  NVi^:>  uo  ^crea:  .^uvstioii  b^;  iVrv  th^^  ociiurry,  the  jreneroos  emulation 
v>f  P<m':y  V,\ider«  odfcj  >iuuk  iuco  a  jvr^^iial  scrtz^r^Ie  tor  place  with  all 
its  ra::;.  ur  Ali.i  all  i:s  u:%auues8>*  Sxrvlu  hv.  w^v\;t,  as  i^  k;*  the  ground 
forth'.*  -\i;:>tcuv.v  of  ;he  party  sv^reiu  i^ivc^^har  to  Englauid.  and  has 
iLs  c\;.  Ia!ui::oa  izi  h^r  ivli^ical  history  :  the  a:te£:i^*t  to  reproduce  the 
ajr«^u:  hi  oth^r  cc'viurri^s*  without  th-.*  grv^au,:  :Vr  its  existence,  will 
be  :ioc  only  senseie«sk  bat  uo:dous4  in  the  hi^h  *<>5  de^nrtw*  To  divide 
m  nadi.a  tor  vjv^r  into  rvvc  tactions,  artd  to  $ec  th^«5i?  fiurcions  to  wage 
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a  perpetual  war,  Biich  a  war  as  that  of  faotions  always  is,  and  with 

e  usual  weapons  of  intrigue,  muttial  calumny,  and  cormption,  is 

rely   the  strangest  plan  ever  dehberately  adopted  by  a  political 

rchitect ;  and  if  we  coidd  be  convinced  that  iJiis  was  the  only  possible 

ode  of  carrying  on  confititntional  government,  we  should  regard  the 

le  of  constitutional  goveniment  as  hopeless.     How  can  our  political 

mlvatiou  be  found  in  a  system  of  which  it  is  the  inherent  tendency, 

ne  might  almost  say  the  avowed  object,  to  stir  up  discord,  to  excite 

patriotic  passions,  to  stimulate  selfish  ambitions,  to  deprave  pohtical 

haracter,  to  destroy  that  reasonable  loyalty  to  tbe  national  govern- 

ent  on  which  the  very  existence  of  a  free  community  depends  !     K 

e  absurdity  of  such  a  theoiy  is  not  manifest  enough  in  itself,  let 

inquiry  be  made  into  the  workuig  of  the  system   of  party  in  the 

British  colonies,  where  it  has  been  retained  for  the  personal  benefit  of 

oups  of  pohticians,  when,  all  organic  questions  having  been  settled, 

e  public  grounds  for  such  combinations  and  for  allegiance  to  party 

have  ceased  to  exist ;  it  will  soon  become  manifest  what  are  its  effects 

upon  the  efficiency,  purity,  and  stability  of  government,  on  the  morality 

f  public  hfe,  on  the  poHtical  character  of  the  people.    In  the  United 

tatee  there  was  ground  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the 

nee  of  party  wliile  the  nation  was  divided  on  the  question  of 

lavery ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  the  party  spirit  should  have  prevailed 

ver  allegiance  to  the  nation,  or  that  there  should  have  been  a  party 

ontlict  of  the  utmost  bitterness,  which,  being  brought  to  a  head  by 

to  election  to  the  Presidency,  ended  in  a  civil  war.     But  the  old 

laterials  for  party  having  been  thus  exhausted,  and  new  materials 

ot  presenting  themselves,  the  combinations  are  breaking  up,  the  lines 

re  becoming  confused,  and  the  present  Government,  in  undertaking 

.e  work  of  administrative  reform,  hardly  rehes  more  on  the  support 

its  own  paiiy,  the  regular  managers  of  which  are  all  against  it, 

n  on  that  of  the  best  section  of  the  other  party,  and  less  on  either 

.n  on  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  historian  of  ParUamentary  Government  in  France*  JI,  Duver- 

er   de   Hauranne,  who  tacitly  assumes  throughout  his   work  the 

lecessity  of  the  party  system,  states  its  theoiy  thus  :  ^'  In  free  coun- 

ies,  where  liberty  is  not  of  yesterday,  there  always  exist,  in  the 

osom  of  society,  two  princi2>al  tendencies,  one  towards  liberty,  the 

other  towards  authority,  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  legal  ways, 

above  all  in  the  way  of  elections,  and  which  usually  produce  two 

rties,  having  each  its  piinciples,  its  opinions,  its  flag.     Of  these 

,rties  one  has  the  majority,  and  governs,  not  directly  but  indirectly, 

y  the  influence  which  it  exercises,   the  choices  which  it  indicates, 

e  measures  which  it  defends  or  combats.     The  other  becomes  the 

position,  and  watches  the  Government,  controls  it,  keeps  it  up  to 

e  mark,  till  such  time  as  faults  or  a  movement  of  pubHc  opinion 

diango  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  and  give  it  in  its  turn 
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the  right  and  the  power  of  governing."  Two  tendencies,  according 
to  this  eminent  writer,  there  must  always  be  in  the  nation,  one  towards 
authority,  the  other  towards  liberty;  and  these  tendencies  are  the 
foundations  of  the  two  parties,  by  the  perpetual  conflict  of  which 
government  is  to  be  carried  on.  But  suppose  a  man  to  have  an  equal 
and  well-balanced  regard,  both  for  authority  and  for  Kberty,  to  which 
party  is  he  to  belong  ?  Or  is  he  to  remain  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
and  to  be  eliminated  from  poUtics,  because  he  thinks  rightly  and  is 
free  from  undue  bias  ?  Suppose  the  nation  itself  to  have  arrived  at 
a  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  to  be  practically  convinced  that,  while 
the  preservation  of  ordered  Uberty  is  the  object  for  which  authority 
exists,  rational  allegiance  to  authority  was  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Uberty — what  then?  Because  the  nation  was  all  of  one 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  evidently  the  right  one,  would  the  possi- 
bility of  good  government  be  at  an  end  ?  Then,  again,  do  not  those 
who  hold  the  view  of  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  perceive  that,  while 
it  is  essential  to  their  theory  that  there  should  be  only  two  parties^ 
that  of  authority  and  that  of  liberty,  that  of  the  Government  and  that 
of  the  Opposition,  the  fact  is  that  in  France  there  are  a  dozen,  that  the 
same  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  and  that  even  in  England,  though 
the  Conservative  party,  which  is  a  party  of  interest,  retains  its  unity, 
the  Liberal  party,  which  is  a  party  of  opinion,  is  spUtting  into  sections, 
which  are  becoming  every  day  less  amenable  to  party  discipline,  and 
therefore  weaker  as  a  whole?  It  is  evident  that,  as  intellectual 
activity  and  independence  of  mind  increase,  sectional  differences  of 
opinion  will  multiply,  and  party  organization  will  become  more  im- 
practicable every  day.  Nothing  will  be  left  us  but  hollow,  treacherous, 
and  ephemeral  combinations  of  cliques  which  have  no  real  principle  of 
union,  and  which  will  be  torn  asunder  again  by  mutual  jealousies 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  combined.  Intrigue  and  cabal  will  con- 
tinually gain  force ;  the  hope  of  a  stable  government  will  grow  more 
faint ;  until  at  last  the  people,  in  sheer  weariness  and  despair,  will 
fling  themselves  at  the  feet  of  any  one  who  promises  to  give  them 
stabiUty  and  security  with  the  strong  hand. 

An  executive  coimcil,  regularly  elected  by  the  legislature,  in  which 
the  supreme  power  resides,  and  renewed  by  a  proper  rotation  and  at 
proper  intervals,  so  as  to  preserve  the  harmony  betweej^the  legislature 
and  the  executive,  without  a  ministerial  crisis  or  a  vote  of  censure,  ia 
the  natural  and  obvious  crown  of  an  elective  poUty;  and  to  something 
of  this  sort,  we  venture  to  think,  all  free  communities  will  be  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  have  recourse,  by  the  manifest  failure  of  the 
party  system.  If  further  security  for  the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive to  the  legislative,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  harmony  between 
the  two,  were  deemed  needful,  it  might  be  provided  that,  besides  tho 
limitation  of  office  to  a  certain  term,  each  member  of  the  council 
should  be  liable  to  removal  at  any  time  for  special  cause,  by  the  vote 
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^■a  certain  proportion  of  the  assembly.  Such  a  provision  would  have 
^■M^  the  French  Legifilature  to  get  rid  of  Barras  and  Ids  two 
BHBhplices  iu  tho  Executive  Directoiy  as  soon  as  it  became  manifest 
tliat  they  were  conspiring  against  the  Constitution. 

»(l  national  assembly,  elected  under  such  conditions  as  may  appear 
be  most  favourable  to  the  ascendency  of  intelligence  and  public 
^iriti  representing  the  uudivided  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  always  iu 

Eiteuce,  renewed  by  such  instalments  as  may  preserve  its  popular 
racter  wthout  rendering  it  the  sport  of  temporary  passion,  legis- 
Qg  under  rules  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  securmg  deliberate 
action,  and  in  its  turn  electing  the  members  of  a  responsible  execu- 
te— such,  once  more,  seems  tho  natural  organization  of  a  commumty 
ich,  in  tlie  course  of  human  progress,  has  discarded  the  hereditary 
iciple,  and  adopted  the  elective  piinciplo  in  its  stead.  No  consti- 
ion  can  protect  itself  against  the  external  violence  of  a  great  army 
lie  army  is  willing,  at  the  bidding  of  a  military  usurper,  to  cut  the 
>at  of  pubhc  Uberty.  No  constitution  can  change  the  pohtical 
iracter  of  a  nation,  or  cure,  as  by  magic,  the  weakness  and  servility 
itracted  by  centuries  of  submission  to  a  centraHzed  and  arbitrary 
listration.  No  constitution  can  neutralize  the  bad  eftects  pro- 
ted  on  pubhc  spirit  and  on  mutual  confidence  by  the  decay  of 
igiouB  behef  in  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  the 
absence  or  imperfect  development  of  any  new  faith.  No  constitution 
can  eliminate  the  general  vices  of  human  nature,  or  the  special  vices 
of  the  particular  nation.     But  such  a  constitution  as  we  have  indi- 

Ked  would  at  least  not  contain  in  itself  the  certain  seeds  of  its  own 
traction;  it  would  not  be  hablo  to  legal  chssolution  by  any  external 
power ;  it  would  continue  to  exist,  to  do  its  work  better  or  worse,  to 
renew  itself  by  an  operation  as  regular  as  the  seasons,  and  wliich 
there  could  never  be  a  special  temptation  to  intermpt;  ^Hthout 
iaduoing  torpor,  it  would  avoid  anything  like  a  violent  crisis,  such  as  is 
^pught  on  by  a  general  election ,  especially  after  a  penal  dissolution ; 
^Pwould  keep  the  way  always  open  to  the  reform  of  what  is  bad,  by 
means  of  improved  elections,  and  wdthont  a  revolution  ;  it  would  give 

tplay  to  any  increase  of  virtue  and  intelligence  which  there  might 
among  the  people ;  its  course  would  no  doubt  be  at  first  somewhat 
halting  and  unsatisfactory  among  a  people  whose  training  has  been 
80  unfortxinate,  but  it  could  hardly  fall  to  the  ground,  or  fail  to  answer 
in  a  tolerable  way  the  ordinary  ends  of  government. 

Of  the  present  Constitution,  unfortunately,  the  contrary  is  true.  It 
does  contain  in  itself  the  ahuost  certain  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
The  quasi-monarchical  power.  Presidency,  Slarshalate,  or  whatever  it 
ji  to  be  called,  and  tho  Senate,  which  is  sure  to  have  an  aristocratic 
icter,  will  probably  remain,  as  they  are  now,  the  double  basis  of  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  principle,  to  wliich 
lege,  with  good  reason,  clings ;  and  recent  experience  renders  it 
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highly  probable  that  the  two,  if  firmly  united,  would  be  able  by  soo- 
cenive  difisoIutioDs,  combined  with  the  exercifie  of  Government  in- 
fluence in  the  elections,  to  place  in  the  utmost  peatil,  and  practically  to 
annihilate,  the  organ  of  the  national  sovereignly  and  the  national 
sovereignty  itselfl  The  constitution  of  ^  three  Powers"  is  a  constitu- 
tion of  civil  war. 

In  dificufising  constitutions^  however,  and  the  revision  of  constitn- 
tions^  we  are  haunted  by  the  unwelcome  apprehension  that  something 
of  a  sterner  kind  may  yet  be  in  store  for  France.  We  do  not  greatly 
fear  that  a  soldier,  whose  name  is  associated  with  nothing  eztraordinaTy 
or  great  except  defeat,  will  conceive  the  design  of  founding  a  militaiy 
empire  in  his  own  interest.  We  do  not  greatly  fear  the  CSericals, 
since  the  catastrophe  of  Eugenie  and  her  priests,  and  v^en  Ultnir 
montanism,  in  spite  of  its  recent  spasm  of  aggressive  energy,  is  mani- 
festly losing  ground  throughout  educated  Europe.  We  do  not  even 
greatly  fear  Bonapartism  in  itself  simply  as  a  movement  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  a  miUtaiy  despotism  for  the  benefit  of  a  dis- 
credited dynasty.  What  we  fear  is  the  implacable  hostiUty  of  aris- 
tocracy to  a  BepubHc  based  upon  equality.  In  France  the  three 
aristocracies.  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  and  Bon^Murtist,  are  now  collec- 
tively strong ;  their  weafth  has  greatly  increased ;  they  begin  to  fed 
a  common  interest,  social  and  political,  though  they  are  at  present 
ranged  under  the  banners  of  different  pretenders,  and  have  hitherto, 
by  their  disunion,  saved  the  Republic.  One  and  all,  they  instinctively 
hate  equality,  and  those  hate  it  most  faitteriy  whose  nobility  is  of 
yesterday.  You  may  demonstrate  as  cleariy  as  you  please  that  aris* 
tocracy  has  had  its  hour,  that  humanity  is  passing  into  another  phase, 
that  the  best  and  most  glorious  part  which  a  man  who  inherits  th^ 
influence  of  aristocracy  can  play  is  to  smooth  the  transition  into  a 
new  era :  some  of  the  finer  minds,  and  of  those  who  can  hope  to  main- 
tain their  position  by  their  own  character  and  intellect,  will  perhi^ 
listen  to  you ;  the  mass  will  obey  the  bias  fd  class,  cling  to  privilege, 
and  constantly  conspire  against  equaUty  and  any  institutions  by 
which  equaUty  is  upheld.  Their  feelings  towards  the  democratic 
masses  are  not  those  of  mere  poKtical  difference,  but  of  hatred  more 
Utter  than  that  which  is  felt  by  a  foreign  enemy,  and  aggravated  by 
contempt.  The  aristocratic  conspiracy,  for  such  at  bottom  it  was,  of 
De  Broglie  and  Fourtou  has  for  the  moment  failed ;  but  the  attempt 
will  be  perpetnally  renewed :  €Uid  it  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the 
question  between  the  Republic  and  the  aristocracy  is  finally  decided 
without  adding  another  convulsion  to  the  ninety  years'  agony  of 
France. 

GrOLDWiN  Smith. 


ETHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 


THE  Development  Theory  in  its  biological  form,  as  it  stands  con- 
trasted with  the  theory  of  the  Logical  Evolution  of  the  universe, 
is  best  recognized  under  the  name  of  Development  of  Species,  as 
employed  by  Mr.  Darwin.  In  brief  outline  the  theory  may  be  pre- 
sented thus : — ^By  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  by 
increasing  adaptation  to  environment  as  this  struggle  proceeds,  there 
is  a  gradual  progression  in  the  order  of  life,  and  in  due  course  the 
appearance  of  new  species  or  orders  of  beings.  It  is  thus  essentially 
a  biological  theory.  As  such,  it  includes  man  only  in  so  far  as 
the  maintenance  of  individual  life,  and  the  continuance  of  the  race 
through  successive  generations,  depend  upon  conditions  analogous  to 
those  which  apply  to  lower  orders  of  being.  In  so  far  as  no  acknow- 
ledgment is  made  of  any  break  in  the  order  of  progression, — or  hiatus 
between  subordinate  orders  and  the  highest  order  of  life, — it  claims 
to  include  human  life  within  its  sweep.  It  must,  indeed,  be  kept  in 
mind  that  there  are  some  upholders  of  the  theory  who  grant  a  failure 
in  the  application  of  the  law  of  selection  to  the  human  race.  But  the 
theory  finds  currency  as  one  which  is  appUcable  to  humanity,  and 
which  carries  the  true  scientific  account  of  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  the  race. 

To  what  extent  the  theory  may  claim  scientific  worth,  as  a  theory 
concerning  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  inquire. 
But,  looking  at  it  as  a  theory  which  claims  to  apply  to  all  Ufe,  in- 
cluding hrmifim,  I  wish  to  consider  how  it  meets  the  tests  which  are  to 
be  encotmtered  when  it  comes  into  the  region  of  morals. 

In  raising  this  question,  I  am  not  seeking  to  carry  the  conditions  of 
mental  science  into  the  province  of  physical  science,  where  it  may 
be  said  they  cannot  be  legitimately  applied.      Specially  it  must 
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be  noticed,  I  am  not  attempting  to  apply  ethical  data  beyond  tbeir 
proper  sphere.  I  am  not  proposing — ^what  I  shonld  readily  allow 
would  be  mireasonable — ^to  argue  downwards  from  a  moral  law  to 
the  detennination  of  the  facts  of  biological  science.  The  situation  of 
things  is  this :  biological  science  has  not  merely  set  itself  to  classify 
the  forms  of  organic  existence,  and  to  enumerate  the  laws  of  Ufe  which 
apply  to  different  orders,  but  it  has  risen  above  this  to  inquire  as  to 
the  relatiops  of  the  different  orders.  Beyond  this,  it  has  advanced  to 
suggest  that  the  higher  orders  have  sprung  from  the  lower.  Pushing 
forward  on  this  line,  it  has  ventured  the  hypothesis  that  man  is  himself 
an  illustration  of  this,  being  the  last  and  crowning  result  in  the  history 
of  evolution.  By  the  launching  of  such  a  hypothesis,  the  biologist 
claims  to  include  all  the  facts  of  human  life  within  the  sweep  of  his 
own  domain.  Thus  it  is  that  the  moralist,  within  his  own  territory,  is 
met  with  the  question  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  the  hypothesis 
of  the  development  of  species.  It  devolves  on  him  to  grant  the 
biological  claim,  or  show  cause  for  discrediting  the  hypothesis  as 
applied  to  the  characteristics  of  moral  Ufe.  And  here  clearly  the 
Evolution  Theory  must  submit  itself  to  ethical  tests.  For,  if  it  be  plain 
that  we  cannot  argue  from  moral  law  to  the  determination  of  the  facts 
of  animal  existence,  it  is  just  as  plain  that  we  cannot  argue  from  a 
theory  based  only  on  facts  observed  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
to  the  determination  of  the  facts  of  moral  life.  The  hypothesis  must 
meet  the  test  it  has  summoned.  It  must  show  how  it  proposes  to 
account  for  the  distinctive  features  of  moral  life.  For  example,  as  it 
is  given  to  speak  much  of  the  struggle  for  life,  and  survival  of  the 
fittest,  it  is  required  of  it  to  show  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  in  the 
regulation  of  human  life,  that  each  one  strives  to  sustain  his  own  life, 
yet  accoimts  it  morally  wrong  to  destroy  a  weaker  life,  if  it  be  only 
human  life.  And,  as  giving  greater  vividness  to  the  contrast,  the 
biologist  needs  to  explain  how  this  sacredness  of  human  life  is  acknow- 
ledged, when  men  take  away  so  freely  the  life  of  all  lower  orders,  and, 
in  doing  so,  commonly  prefer  to  kill  the  fittest. 

These  considerations  are  suflScient  to  show  that  the  ethical  philo- 
sopher does  not  ultroneously  and  unwarrantably  encroach  on  the 
territory  of  biology  when  he  proposes  to  meet  a  theory  of  development 
of  species  with  ethical  tests.  It  is  the  biologist  himself  who  occasions 
the  inquiry  and  courts  it. 

I  may  therefore  inquire,  first,  in  a  more  rigidly  scientific  manner, 
what  biology  offers  us  in  the  form  of  ethical  science  or  theory  of  the 
genesis  of  ethical  conceptions  and  consequent  ethical  actions;  and 
then  in  a  more  general  way,  and  very  briefly,  I  may  inquire  what  iff 
the  influence  of  this  hypothesis  on  the  moral  phases  of  human  life. 

I  shall  restrict  attention  to  one  or  two  selected  tests.  I  shall  also 
waive  all  reference  to  the  supernatural,  and  content  myself  with 
argument  restricted  to  the  area   of   experience.    A  reluctance  ta 
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appeal  to  the  supernatural  is  avowed  by  many  upholders  of  the 
volution  Theory,  and,  as  there  is  ample  comraou  ground  within  the 
ea  of  observed  facts,  we  may  restrict  the  argument  accordingly.  At 
6  same  time,  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  the  Evolution  Theory 
rtuallj'  professes  to  be  a  theory  of  the  universe^  and  as  such  it  goes 
yond  all  experience  ia  the  very  exposition  of  its  meaning. 
Accepting  the  limitation  indicated,  a  glance  at  the  facts  of  animal 
out  uf  which  the  theoiy  has  taken  its  lise  will  suiEce  for  our 
rpose.  It  is  well  known  that  observation  has  been  turned  largely 
in  different  orders  of  pigeons  and  of  dogs.  Facts  concerning 
ese  animals  may  seem  remote  from  the  investigations  of  the  moral 
losopher.  I  think  them  very  remote  indeed.  But  if  Evolu- 
uists  volunteer  to  instruct  us  in  this  matter,  teUing  us  that  they 
-ve  found  a  deeper  meaning  in  pigeon-life  and  dog-life  than  has 
viously  been  recognized,  we  are  willing  to  listen.  Specially  if  they 
11  us  that,  in  their  study  of  pigeons  and  dogs,  they  have  found  clearly 
t  the  germinal  forme  of  moral  life,  we  must  attend  to  them  as  a 
order  of  moral  philosophers. 
The  facts  with  which  a  beginning  is  made  are  sufficiently  obvious 
d  familiar  to  be  accepted.  They  are  such  as  these.  Each  animal 
eka  ita  own  gratification,  and  in  doing  so  struggles  for  precedence 
with  others  which  are  impelled  by  the  same  tendency.  In  this  struggle 
the  strongest  prevail ;  the  weakest  are  ci-ushed  aside.  Tliis  temporary 
and  ocba«ional  conflict  illustrates  a  law  of  life  for  these  animals,  and 
really  determines  the  issues  in  the  struggle  for  hfe  itself.  The  strongest 
Kve  and  flourish  ;  the  weakest  die.  Here  is  a  law  of  natural  selection 
^^rliich  may  be  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  further,  animals 
^^pot  merely  fight  for  precedence,  tixey  adapt  themselves  to  their 
^Hurroun dings.  Those  exposed  to  uniform  risks  become  skilful 
VgBcaping  the  danger.  The  experienced  escape ;  the  unwary 
caught.  Those  needing  special  dexterity  to  secure  their  prey,  or  to 
reach  the  means  of  subsistence,  make  advances  in  the  requisite 
adaptation.  This  acquired  power  is  transmitted  to  their  offspring, 
and  by  hereditary  descent  acquirements  become  permanent  possessions 
the  species.  These  facts  illustrate  a  law  of  natural  acquisition, 
facts  are  verified  in  the  history  of  different  orders  of  dogs — the 
eep-dog,  the  pointer,  and  the  setter.  Farther,  this  law  of  acquisition 
>ed  in  its  operation  by  the  intervention  of  training  under  the 
of  men.  The  shepherd  and  the  gamekeeper  only  utilize  a 
law  of  the  animal's  life,  and  take  advantage  of  hereditary 
isaion  in  the  animals  which  they  select  for  training.  How  much 
vedherein  human  intervention,  and  what  bearing  it  has  on  the 
leoiy  of  evolution  itaelf,  I  do  not  at  present  inquire.  But  the  facts 
beyond  doubt,  and  they  give  clear  warrant  for  a  theory  of  animal 
in  which  natural  selection  and  natural  progression  hold  the  chief 
lea.    It  may  also  be  granted  that  the  facts  give  a  primd/acu  warrant 
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for  provisional  extension  of  the  theory  beyond  the  range  of  actual 
observation.  I  will  go  further,  and  admit  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  the  inquiry  whether  human  life,  regarded  as  animal  life, 
does  not  come  largely  under  the  sway  of  the  laws  enunciated.  It 
cannot  be  thought  wonderful  if,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  scientific 
generaUzing,  it  be  suggested  that  human  life  as  a  whole,  including 
all  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
life,  may  have  its  history^ — and  consequently  its  true  interpretation — 
wrapt  up  in  these  facts  when  rightly  understood.  Tliis,  then,  is  the 
suggestion  actually  made  and  pressed  on  our  notice,  as  containing  the 
new  theory  of  morals  which  I  am  now  to  consider. 

Granting  that  a  basis  has  been  found  for  the  hypothesis  in  the  facta 
briefly  described,  the  next  pressing  demand  is  for  attention  to  facto 
which  eeem  to  be  adverse,  or  at  any  rate  difficult  to  arrange  under  the 
hypothesis.  The  intervention  of  man  in  the  training  of  animals  is 
itself  a  difficult  fact  for  the  theory.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  inter- 
vention that  the  clearest  and  most  striking  body  of  evidence  in  its 
support  is  gatheredj  but  the  evidence  is  associated  with  facts  which 
Ue  along  a  different  plane  from  that  on  which  the  suitable  facts  are 
found.  For  a  theory  coming  from  below  upwards,  proclaiming  that 
evolution  contains  the  explanation  of  all  life,  it  is  at  least  awkward 
theoretically  (however  serviceable  practically)  to  have  a  helping  hand 
stretched  down  from  a  higher  elevation  to  aid  evolution  in  its  efforts 
to  reach  the  height.  But  apart  from  this,  and  confining  attention  to 
human  life  alone,  there  are  facts  which  constitute  a  great  difficulty  for 
an  evolution  theorj^  and  upon  these  the  discussion  must  largely  turn* 
Human  life  does  not  look  so  like  animal  life  as  to  make  it  quite  easy 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  enlargement  and  elevation  of  the  lower  form. 
There  is  indeed  among  men  quite  a  sufficient  experience  of  the 
struggle  for  hfe,— and,  it  must  be  added,  quite  enough  of  the  practice 
of  the  strong  pushing  aside  the  weak, — to  favour  the  analogy  between 
lower  animal  hfe  and  hmnan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  in 
human  life  facts  so  different, — so  completely  contrary,— that  it  requires 
a  great  flight  of  imagination  to  represent  them  as  the  fniits  of  evolu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  natural  selection  and  heredity. 
Laying  aside  all  influences  of  sex,  and  love  of  olTspring,  where 
analogies  exist,  and  restricting  attention  to  individuals  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  exactly  as  you  observe  animals  m  the  same  struggle, 
the  strong  do  not  as  an  invariable  law  of  their  life  push  aside  the 
weak.  Self-gratification  is  not  seen  to  dominate  individual  action, 
involving  disregard  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  strong  use  their 
strength  to  protect  and  help  the  weak ;  and  they  approve  the  doing 
of  this,  and  find  pleasure  in  it, — and,  what  is  more,  onlookers  admire 
it,  and  agree  in  calling  it  right.  This  is  vwral,  and  not  animal  Ufe.  It 
is  moral  in  contrast  with  animal  life.  And  it  has  no  analogy  with 
tenderness  to  offspring  such  as  is  witnessed  among  the  lower  animals. 
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The  facta  to  which  I  am  pointing  are  facts  peculiar  to  human  life — 
that  18^  absent  from  animal  life. 

Now,  a  truly  scientific  method  will  attempt  to  diiferentiato.  It  will 
seek  to  mark  out  as  clearly  as  poBsible  the  more  prominent  distinctions 
bc^tween  higher  and  lower  orders  of  being.  The  scientific  problem — 
and  ultimately  the  scientific  answer — must  be  formulated  on  these 
dietiuch'one.  What,  therefore,  is  to  be  desired  ou  both  sides,  is  an 
exact  statement  of  recognized  differences  between  men  and  the  lower 
animals.  There  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  one  side  to  exaggerate 
these  differences,  as  there  may  be  on  the  other  a  tendency  to  lessen 
them.  But  men  know  what  human  nature  is,  and  how  it  works,^ — 
they  know  more  about  their  own  life  than  they  know  of  animal  life  ; 
and  there  must  be  attainable  agreement,  as  a  common  ground  for 
discussion.  And  certainly  there  is  sufiScient  harmony — though  it 
may  not  be  exactly  formulated — ^as  to  the  broad  marks  of  distinction 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

Various  forms  may  be  adopted  for  throwing  out  in  a  general  way 
the  lines  of  severance.  Ha\^g  a  regard  to  the  governing  power  in 
life^  wo  may  say  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  Reason ;  in  the  other 
Appetite.  Considering  the  end  in  view,  we  may  say  a  regulated  life 
is  iu  harmony  with  moral  law,  in  conti-ast  with  self-gratification  as  the 

K*  object  sought.  And  these  distinctions  are  clear  enough  and 
sharp  enough  though  it  be  admitted — ^as  of  course  it  is^ — that  there 
is  a  measure  of  inteUigence  in  the  animals,  as  there  is  appetite  in 
maB.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  law  of  regulation  far  the  life  may 
be  miide  the  test  of  distinction.  As,  therefore,  Evolutionists  propose 
to  give  us,  from  their  own  data,  a  science  of  the  genesis  of  moral 
life,  so  those  who  regard  the  promise  as  difficult  of  fulfilment  will 
select  the  facta  of  moral  life  as  those  which  present  the  best  examples 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

My  present  purpose  will  be  sufficiently  served  by  selecting  a  single 
example  of  a  law  of  moral  life,  suggested  by  the  references  to  animal 
life  given  by  Evolutionists.  The  law  of  animal  life  is  self-gratifi- 
cation singly.  This  law  has  also  its  application  in  human  Ufe,  as 
man  \a  an  animal ;  but  not  singly,  because  man  is  more  than  an 
animal.  The  law  of  human  life — animal,  rational,  and  moral — a  unity 
inchiding  these  three — is  regulated  self-gratification  ;  and  in  this  self- 
regulation  there  is  a  law  of  self-detiial^  recognized  and  applied  as  a 
law  of  life  higher  than  the  law  of  self-iudulgence.  This  law  of  seli- 
denial  is  an  essential  law  of  human  life,  and  an  exact  type  of  moral 
law. 

And  here,  I  think,  we  have  a  law  of  human  life  in  complete  con- 
trast— nay,  in  direct  antagonism — to  the  law  of  animal  life.  If  the 
thorough-going  contrariety  of  these  two  can  be  shown,  the  theory  of 
Evohition  is  placed  in  extreme  difliculty.  Either  the  theory  is  made 
<ittt>to  be  inapplicable  as  a  theory  of  human  life,  or  it  ia  proved  that_ 
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the  history  of  life  is  not  one  of  evolntion,   bnt  something   quite 
different. 

How  complete  the  distinction  is  between  this  higher  law  of  self- 
denial  and  the  law  of  animal  life,  may  be  easily  shown.  When  we 
speak  of  the  law  of  self-gratification  and  the  law  of  self-denial,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  case  we  are  nsing  the  word  ^^law" 
in  a  new  and  entirely  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  employed 
while  we  refer  to  lower  forms  of  being.  These  two  forms  of  law 
belong  to  distinct  orders  of  things.  Appetite  is  mere  force,  acting  in 
a  given  way,  capable  of  acting  in  no  other,  and  subject  to  no  check 
from  within  the  organism,  except  by  exhaustion.  This  is  the  law  of 
physical  organism,  and  it  is  the  same  in  man  as  in  the  animal,  in  so 
far  as  man  is  regarded  simply  as  possessed  of  organism.  But  in 
human  nature  there  is  a  law  which  performs  its  function  in  checking 
that  law  of  the  physical  nature  which  in  the  lower  being  plays  its 
part  unchecked.  It  is  a  law  contemplated  by  the  intellectual  nature, 
accepted  by  the  inteUigence  as  a  reason  for  restraining  appetite,  and 
put  into  application  so  as  to  bring  about  restraint  of  passion  and 
guide  activity  in  a  different  direction.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  mere  animal  Ufe;  and  it  will  be  hard  for  that  theory  to 
endure  scientific  tests  which  proclaims  that  self-denial  is  a  develop- 
ment  of  self-indulgence. 

There  is,  however,  an  apparent  semblance  of  analogy,  which  proves 
very  attractive  to  an  Evolutionist.  It  is  said  that  animals  also  exerdse 
self-denial.  It  is  not  professed  that  this  is  similar  to  what  is  in  us,  but 
it  is  thought  suflSciently  like  to  be  the  germ.  Thus  we  are  referred 
to  the  care  which  the  bird  has  over  her  brood,  or  the  ewe  over  her 
lamb.  But  such  cases  give  no  example  of  a  law  of  self-denial ;  we 
have  still  but  a  special  and  temporary  phase  of  the  law  of  self- 
gratification.  There  is  no  approximation  here  to  law  in  the  higher 
sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  law  of  self-denial.  And  so  this  sem- 
blance of  self-denial  in  the  bird  or  the  ewe  is  not  a  law  of  life,  but 
only  at  most  a  law  of  a  special  state,  which  soon  ceases,  so  that  the 
so-called  self-denial  passes  off  like  an  exhausted  appetite.  This 
every  one  may  see  who  observes  the  determined  and  even  harsh  way 
in  which  a  ewe  casts  off  a  lamb  when  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
And  we  find  clear  and  ample  confirmation  of  the  same  thing  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  the  shepherd  experiences  in  getting  the  ewes 
to  take  charge  of  their  lambs  in  a  year  of  drought  and  scanty 
pasture,  when  the  mothers  are  themselves  in  a  weakened  condition. 
We  are  only  deluded  by  appearances  when  we  speak  of  a  law  of 
self-denial  operating  in  animal  life,  as  a  germ  of  the  same  law  acting 
in  moral  life. 

It  is  tantamount  to  surrender  for  a  theory  of  natural  selection  to 
proclaim  that  a  law  of  self-denial  applies  to  merely  animal  Ufe.  For 
what  is  natural  selection  ?    It  is  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  destruction 
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of  tlie  weakest,  in  tLe  struggle  for  life.  And  what  is  thiij  but  un- 
checked struggle  for  self-gratification,  or  the  negation  of  gelf-denial  t 
Make  room  for  self-denial,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  becomes 
matter  of  doubt,  iu  which  case  the  foundations  of  the  whole  theory 
are  shaken. 

But  let  us  keep  to  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  that  is  survival  of  the 
9inmffesi — survival  of  those  most  able  to  push  others  aside  ;  most  able 
to  gain  for  themselves  all  that  they  desire.  This  is  the  test  of 
mere  bono  and  muscle.  No  doubt  men  may  also  be  estimated  by 
this  te«t»  But  it  would  be  far  away  from  the  true  standard  of 
exc^^  •  -  among  men  if  we  reckon  the  ** fittest"  according  to 
pL  roportions  and  strength  of  appetite.     There  is  a  vast  stretch 

between  physical  and  ethical  quality.  They  are  not  on  the  same 
level ;  they  are  not  even  along  the  same  line,  to  be  reached  one  after 
the  other  in  simple  progression-  They  belong  to  distinct  orders  of 
being :  there  is  a  chasm  between  them,  and  there  has  been  no  really 
scientific  attempt  to  bridge  it  over.  There  has  been  no  searching 
analysis  of  appetite,  tending  to  prove  that  it  operates  naturally 
towards  a  law  of  self-denial.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  appetite 
points  clearly  and  exclusively  the  other  way.  It  presses  on  to  self- 
gratification  ;  when  that  is  found  it  dies  away,  but  only  to  revive 
again,  and  prove  that  it  is  more  clamant,  more  impatient  of  restraint. 
A  life  in  which  passions  are  regulated  and  curbed — in  which  intelli- 
gence seeks  for  some  general  rule  of  conduct — in  which  an  ethical 
ideal  is  admired  and  fought  for — ^that  is  a  life  which  may  better  be 
described  in  any  way  rather  than  this,  an  evolution  from  animal  life. 

The  sense  of  scientific  weakness  and  insufficiency  here  seems  to 
be  driving  Evolutionists  on  to  the  second  position  in  their  theory 
— adaptation  to  environment^ — as  if  this  were  the  main  point,  and 
offered  better  prospects  for  meeting  the  ethical  tests.  Thus  it  is  we 
have  come  to  hear  more  of  **  the  interaction  of  social  forces,*'  as  if 
there  were  a  willingfness  to  let  "  survival  of  the  fittest*^  drop  out  of 
sight  fur  a  time ;  while  it  is  suggested  that  something  nearer  the  level 
of  ethical  requirements,  and  giving  higher  promise  for  the  future, 
might  be  found  in  the  doctrine  that  **  man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
etancea"  Still  in  a  theory  of  evolution  you  cannot  separate  the  two 
things — struggle  for  life  on  the  part  of  each,  and  interaction  of  out- 
ward forces  as  bearing  upon  all.  And  the  scientific  prospects  of  the 
theory  are  not  in  any  way  improved,  but  are  rather  beclouded,  by  all 
that  gathers  around  it  under  the  name  of  environment.  A  theory  of 
evolution  as  such  must  have  its  essential  value  in  the  evolution  of 
what  is  within  the  living  organism  itself.  At  best,  we  must  take 
what  we  have  in  the  fittest  individuals  of  the  species.  Environment 
can  only  supply  outward  conditions  favourable  to  the  unfolding  of 
what  has  already  a  germinal  existence  in  the  nature  of  the  living 
bebg.    And  the  case  is  in  no  degree  better  when  we  are  referred  to 
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the  **  interaction  of  social  forces.*"  Society  is  but  the  aggregate  of 
individuals.  Any  gain  there  is,  is  only  that  of  combination.  And 
when  Evolutionists  supplement  their  theory  by  calling  in  combination, 
they  are  deviating  by  another  line  from  their  favourite  position  con- 
cerning the  struggle  for  life  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  They  are 
strengthening  a  rampart  by  weakening  the  foundations.  They  are 
betraying  a  consciousness  that  combination  performs  a  larger  part  in 
determining  the  life  and  experience  of  men  than  it  does  amongst 
lower  orders  of  being.  They  are  so  far  granting  that  after  having 
found  some  advantage  at  the  outset  in  giving  prominence  to  the 
individual  struggle  for  life,  with  selection  of  the  fittest  and  destruction 
of  the  weakest,  it  becomes  needful  in  unfolding  the  theory  to  allow 
these  things  to  drop  out  of  sight,  and  give  prominence  to  some 
agency  of  a  different  kind. 

But  what  is  this  *'  interaction  of  social  forces  ?  "  It  must  be  that 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  lower  orders  of  beings  by  the  gregarious. 
That  which  is  most  seen  among  the  sheep,  and  least  among  the  dogs, 
though  the  latter  have  always  been  favourites  with  Evolutionists. 
Our  attention  is  turned  on  the  forces  connected  with  the  social  ele- 
ment in  human  life,  as  that  is  an  advance  on  the  gregarious  in 
animal  life.  What  then  is  the  theoretic  value  of  this  element  in  the 
process  of  evolution?  How  far  does  it  promise  to  meet  ethical 
requirements  left  unsatisfied  by  prior  considerations  ?  Beyond  doubt, 
the  interaction  of  social  forces  plays  an  important  part  as  affecting 
the  destiny  of  nations,  and  of  the  race  as  a  whole.  Account  must  be 
made  of  these  forces  in  all  ethical,  as  in  all  political,  philosophy.  On 
this  all  persons  who  give  any  thought  to  the  matter  must  be  agreed. 
But  the  question  for  an  evolution  theory  is,  How  far  does  the  play  of 
these  forces  account  for  progression  from  animal  life  to  human,  and 
also  for  progression  in  the  human  race  t  I  have  already  pointed  out 
how  subordinate  is  the  influence  of  the  gregarious  in  the  history  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  how  obvious  it  is  that  the  selection  of  the 
fittest  is  the  predominant  characteristic.  I  need  not  insist  upon  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  Development  Theory  owes  its  whole  position  to  this 
acknowledged  fact.  Granting  this,  it  follows  that  development  from 
animal  life  to  human  can  draw  but  slightly  for  its  support  on  the 
interaction  of  social  forces. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  assume  development  into  human  life, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  higher  intelligence  belonging  to  the 
race,  what  value  may  we  then  assign  to  the  interaction  of  social  forces 
as  a  factor  in  human  progress?  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Evolution  Theory,  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  main  force  operating. 
And  if  so,  it  becomes  plain — in  whatever  way  it  can  be  vindicated  under 
the  theory — that  the  human  race,  as  presenting  the  highest  order  of 
life,  has  somehow  come  to  occupy  a  position,  as  to  the  conditions  of 
progression,  entirely  different  from  subordinate  ordeis  at  an  earlier 
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etage  of  development.  Passing  tliis,  the  question  now  is,  How  far 
iloea  tlie  interaction  of  social  forces  account  for  ethical  conditions? 
I  reply  that  the  social  forces  of  human  life  cannot  be  described  with- 
out including  ethical  conditions  not  accounted  for  under  the  theory. 
We  have  in  human  life  something  move  than  mere  gregariousnees, 
and  force  of  numbers.  We  have  more  than  sense  of  common  dangers 
and  crowding  together  so  as  to  gain  soKdarity  for  protection.  We 
have  more  than  sense  of  common  attractions,  and  crowding  together 
for  co-operation  in  order  to  attain  them*  K  these  were  all,  there 
could  be  but  a  narrow  theoiy  of  human  life,  and  but  a  poor  prospect 
for  human  progression.  Human  life  as  a  whole  would  be  swayed  by 
the  action  and  reaction  of  fears  and  expectations,  and  these  deter- 
mined by  the  mass  of  society,  ever  prone  to  be  ruled  by  what  is  near 
and  pressing,  rather  than  by  what  may  be  more  remote,  but  more 
important  and  enduring.  There  is,  indeed,  enough  of  this  actiun  and 
feaction  in  human  life,  but  to  say  that  this  constitutes  the  whole  of 
man  is  to  misread  human  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lose  sight  of 
the  best  prospects  of  our  race.  Such  a  theory,  without  attempting 
to  vindicate  itself  by  competent  analysis,  disparages  worth  of  inward 
character,  and  favours  an  estimate  of  men  solely  by  reference  to  brain 
and  muscle.  Under  it^  benevolence  must  be  translated  as  meaning  co- 
operation of  the  multitude  for  the  attainment  of  a  general  good  not 
otherwise  to  be  secured,  on  condition  of  a  division  of  profits  at  the 
end.  Whether  the  individuals  in  that  multitude  really  wish  well  to 
their  neighboui's,  and  really  will  what  is  good,  are  matters  of  which 
we  can  make  no  account — we  must  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and 
look  only  to  the  main  result.  We  must  keep  our  eye  on  that,  and 
thence  cast  the  auguries  of  the  future.  Well-wishing  and  practical 
regard  to  the  good  of  others  are  things  quite  below  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  and  of  no  account,  provided  only  the  vessel  of  the  State 
float  securely,  and  carry  a  valuable  cargo.  In  harmony  with  this, 
eelf-dcnial  in  the  individual  must  be  translated  into  a  safe  road  for 
self-gratification.  And  when  tliese  translations  have  been  made,  what 
lias  been  done,  but  to  prove  that  the  best  thoughts  of  men  have  been 
read  backwards  by  the  theorist,  and  the  theory  proved  insufficient  to 
endure  the  strain  of  ethical  requirements! 

I  ehall  say  only  one  thing  more.  The  Development  Theory  in  its 
tarlier  stage  magnifies  the  individual,  in  finding  the  fittest,  and  looks 
upon  it  as  matter  of  course  that  there  must  be  death  for  the  weakest. 
In  its  later  stage,  it  magnifies  tlie  general  or  combined  life,  even  in 
iUsparagcment  of  individual  considerations.  And  yet  it  is  so  far  con- 
fiUtent,  that  the  selection  of  the  fittest  is  for  the  progression  of  the 
flpecies^  and  regard  to  the  interaction  of  social  forces  is  also  for  the 
general  gain.  But  viewing  it  in  its  ethical  aspects,  and  giving  to  it 
aa  ethical  meaning  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  it  contains  within  it 
nothing  but  the  barest  scraps  of  material  for  an  individual  morality. 
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Sx  A'/hit  juvt  hS^'/^,  to  be  ifpeciallj  concerned  with  ethical  qnestioxii^  and 
<k^^  juvt  ys<S':m  Uj  formulate  an  ethical  theory.  It  is  a  Inological 
iixty^*rr,  HsA  i})At  n\(m(t.  But  in  bo  far  as  it  points  towards  a  |dace 
irJu<-ff:  ;t  tanid  w^M  the  questionings  of  intelligence  as  to  an  eflncal 
lit^.ry.  H  \h  pr^rparing  the  way  for  a  slighter  estimate  of  the  indrridiial, 
A  UjMi/^/ifyiufi^  of  the  interests  of  multitudes,  and  a  reduction  of  what 
iir<;  }^Y<;  hitherto  proclaimed  as  the  indefeasible  rights  of  man  as  man. 

A/;/J  how  I  chmc  with  a  few  more  general  considerations.  I  haTe 
^?^:^fh  ih'hVui^  with  the  question  under  discussion  purely  as  matter  of 
t(^:UhiUhi  theory.  But  theories  on  this  question  necessarily  exerciBe 
UiiUu'ht'o  'in  \\ut  popular  mind.  And  it  is  only  proper  that  in  taking 
note  of  Ihe  Me'ientifu;  worth,  we  take  some  account  of  the  wider  popular 
tHfi-riM  of  a  theory  whicli  professes  to  give  the  genesis,  and  to  forecast 
the  (leNfiny,  of  Dw  human  race. 

I  Ihhik  it  in  elearly  the  practical  result  of  the  theory,  so  far  as  it  finds 
we/jeptitiKre,  to  low<T  tlio  estimate  of  individual  influence  and  personal 
rl^hl,  It  in  at  llm  opposite  extreme  from  the  theory  of  hero-worship, 
HUi\  tuny  in  a  (MTtaiii  light  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  that 
theory.  AihI.  iih  roninionly  happens  in  the  history  of  reaction,  it 
hielinrHihTidiMlly  to  an  oppowto  extreme.  Its  tendency  is  not  to  float, 
MN  hy  u  liwiiifif  tido.  \\w  great  and  best  elements  of  individuality,  and 
m\yy  them  on  tho  eontro  of  the  stream,  but  to  swamp  and  absorb 
(hem  in  tlie  tiih^  (»f  I'orco  when  a  present  and  common  interest  is  to  be 
served.  And,  aH  rurh  theory  is  bom  to  suit  the  times,  it  is  not  to  be 
<»v<M'lookrd  that  Www  are  powerful  social  influences  at  work  in  the 
uudnt  of  all  tlio  nations  of  niodoru  civilization,  which  show  too  decided 
an  admiration  of  l\nvK\  and  too  slight  a  regard  for  personal  rights. 
U  Jh  woll  to  8pt*ak  of'*  foctiiUHtyhving  raised  to  a  higher  significance." 
lUit  it*  it  bo  801  ial  duty  alone  which  is  magnified,  and  if  it  be  treated 
\»r  nu^ulo  to  appear  a»  if  social  duty  wen^  the  sum  of  duty,  the  veiy 
vnds  wnccr\*lY  ai\d  carnv^^tly  aimed  at  by  those  who  exalt  social  duty 
M^ill  bo  W*t,  In  eliminating  the  grander  features  of  individual  life,  we 
prx^Ycut  the  nuu\itVftitatu>ti  of  a  higher  individualism;  and  we  sacrifice 
ih^t  mv>«it  desirable  of  rv»8ult8>  the  cvunbinatiou  of  individuals  with  the 
iutelW^nit  dc<!«gn  of  ^^ecKiitg  a  higher  ideal  of  sv.K'ial  life  on  the  type  of 
«  Icftv  kU*<il  of  in  dividual  life* 

H.  Calderwood. 


HEREDITARY  PAUPERISM  AND  PAUPER 

EDUCATION. 


THE  saying  of  Emerson,  that  "  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,"  is  doubtless  true,  in  the  sense  that  persons  of  narrow 
and  consequently  stubborn  make  will  often  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice 
anything,  even  conscience  and  truth,  for  the  sake  of  being  consistent. 
There  is  nothing  they  are  more  anxious  to  avoid  than  any  appearance 
of  contradicting  themselves.  But  miserable  as  is  this  exhibition  of 
little-mindedness,  it  is  hardly  less  distressing  to  observe  at  times  the 
complacent  inconsistencies  of  better  natures ;  their  easy  unconscious- 
ness of  the  contradictions  existing  between  principle  and  practice,  as 
exemplified  in  their  enthusiasms  and  earnest  enterprises. 

How  indifferent,  if  not  insensible,  we  English  people  are  for  the  most 
part  to  those  fluctuations  of  feeling,  and  those  oppositions  of  sentiment 
or  impulse,  that  may  perhaps  be  said  to  characterize  us,  impelling 
the  nation,  now  to  bursts  of  almost  Quixotic  benevolence,  and  again  to 
courses  of  active  injustice  and  selfishness!  The  same  complacent 
inconsistency  appears  often  in  other  forms,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
provisions  of  some  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  way  in  which 
these  are  appUed  and  carried  out ;  and  a  striking  example  of  it  is 
presented  in  the  national  arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  commimity. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  result  of  long  discussion 
and  earnest  consideration,  secured  for  the  children  of  the  poorest  a 
system  of  excellent  instruction,  the  advantages  of  which  it,  at  the  same 
time,  compelled  the  parents  to  accept.  The  principal  portion  of  the  cost 
of  this  elaborate  system  is  defrayed  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes;  and  the 
burden,  falling  lightly  enough  on  those  immediately  benefited,  is  very 
heavily  felt  by  not  a  few  belonging  to  the  classes  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  receive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  Board  and  State-supported  schools. 
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Sach  persons  find  themselves  placed  in  this  anomalous  position,  that 
they  are  providing  out  of  their  hard  earnings,  with  money  which  they 
can  often  ill  afibrd  to  spare,  far  greater  educational  advantages  for 
the  children  of  others  than  they  are  able  to  secure  for  their  own ;  the 
sole  justification  of  an  arrangement  so  apparently  unfair  being  that 
the  education  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  poor  is  now  recognized  as  a 
matter  of  importance,  not  merely  in  their  own  interest,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  public. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  national  danger  that  any  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and 
especially  the  children  of  destitute  and  demoralized  parents,  whose 
rescue  and  suitable  instruction  we  have  now  learnt  to  regard  as  of 
the  utmost  moment  for  society.  In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  con- 
viction that  ignorance  is  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  vice, 
pauperism,  and  crime,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  if  competing 
nations  are  permitted  to  excel  us  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  our 
commercial  position  may  come  in  time  to  be  seriously  affected,  and 
there  may  be  a  danger  of  our  losing  the  wealth  which  has  hitherto 
flowed  from  our  superiority  in  those  arts  and  manufactures  in  which 
the  intelligence  of  the  workman  tells. 

Without  denying  that  considerations  of  this  kind  may  at  times 
have  been  unduly  pressed  and  have  led  to  exaggerated  fears,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  them,  and  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  any  effect  they  have  had  in  securing  educational 
provision  for  the  poorer  classes  of  om:  countrymen  at  the  public 
expense.  But  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  their  force  renders 
it  the  more  incomprehensible  and  unpardonable  that  our  legislature 
should  have  allowed  one  large  class  of  children  already  under  its  con- 
trol, and  the  class  which  perhaps  most  needs  raising,  to  be  excluded, 
not  indeed  from  ordinary  instruction,  but  from  that  particular  education 
and  training  which  is  undoubtedly  requisite  for  its  elevation. 

It  must  surely  bo  perceived  that  if  any  one  class  requires  more 
assistance  than  another,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  overcome 
its  imhappy  circumstances  and  to  rise  above  the  melancholy  condition 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  birth,  it  is  that  of  pauper  children. 
Yet  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  these,  including  the  destitute 
orphans  of  the  respectable  poor,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  promote 
their  future  welfare.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  while  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1876,  there  were  48,511  pauper  children  in  England  and 
"Wales,  40,000  of  these  were  still  in  workhouses  and  receiving 
education  in  pauper  schools,  whilst  8,000  only  were  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  District  Schools,  or  by  being  boarded  out  in  Cottage 
Homes.  In  other  words,  of  48,000  children  over  whom  the  State 
had  full  control,  40,000  were  being  trained  for  a  life  of  pauperism, 
surrounded  with  pauper  associations,  and  exposed  to  all  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  daily  intercourse  with  bad  and  vicious  characters. 
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Those  beet  qualified  to  judge  have  repcatcidJy  insisted  that  the 
pauper  taint,  once  imbibed,  is  never  thoroughly  eradicated;  that 
children  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  workhouse  lose  all  horror 
of  the  place,  and  are  always  lamentably  deficient  in  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  is  the  greatest  stimulus  to  exertion ;  and  that 
nothing  more  degrades  the  character,  in  every  way,  than  the  pauper 
sentiment  and  temperament  which  the  workhouse  iuvariably  induces. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  influence  of  the  poorhousehas  proved 
itself  no  less  banefid  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old.  Not  long 
since^  at  a  time  when  labour  was  scarce  and  valuable,  and  the  excuse 
of  want  of  eraploynaent  could  not  be  pleaded,  an  hereditary  pauper 
class  wa8  revealed  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  growing  up 
wherever  a  workhouse  had  been  erected.  The  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Charities,  in  one  of  his  reports,  thus  writes :  "  I 
Tifiited  one  poorbouse  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  which  there 
were  four  generations  of  females,  all  of  whom  were  immoral  women 
and  confirmed  paupers/'  We  also  find  Professor  Dwight  stating,  in  a 
report  on  the  county  poorhouses,  '*that  he  found  one  of  the  most 
terrible  diseases  which  can  affect  a  country  (hereditary  pauperism) 
had  begun  to  break  out  in  the  rural  districts  through  the  influence  of 
the  poorhouse."  England  is  already  suffering  bitterly  from  this 
terrible  disease,  so  justly  dreaded  by  those  free  from  it;  and  yet,  with 
unaccountable  infatuation,  its  rulers  are  perpetuating  it  by  their 
unwiBe  treatment  of  the  childi*en  of  the  destitute  poor.  The  persis- 
tency of  the  authorities,  in  this  perverse  course,  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  several  well-tried  and  efficient  methods  are  already  in 
operation  by  which  these  pauper  children  might,  at  little,  if  any»  extra 
coet,  be  80  trained  and  educated  as  to  cut  off'  from  them  the  sad  entail 
and  curse  of  their  birth. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  way  of  training  pauper  children  has  been 
more  tlian  once  brought  prominently  before  the  pubUc  notice,  but  it 
lias  turned  so  much  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  Board- 
ing-out and  District  School  systems,  that  many,  probably,  even  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  either  of  these  systems  is  resorted  to,  and  that  the  workhouse 
is  still  the  place  in  which  the  great  majority  of  pauper  children  are 
being  reared. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1876,  we  learn, 
from  page  xxxiv,  that  out  of  32,943  attending  school,  there  were  only 
5,817  attending  District,  as  against  27,126  attending  Workliouse  or 
separate  pauper  schools  :*  we  gather  also,  that  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1876,  the  total  number  of  indoor  children  was  48,511,  so  that  in 
Ikddition  to  the  27,126  at  school  in  connection  with  the  workhouses, 


*  ^  t  Local  Govemmont  Board  Roport,  issued  OctolK?r,  1877,  itates  thai  at  Lady- 

day,  1  were  6,5H2  chiJdren  att-oading  District  Schools,  na  ugaiiiBt  26,492  attomUng 

WarWii  jutt-t  ^*i'  Separate  Pauper  Schools. 
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there  were  15,568  in  the  workhouses,  to  be  included  in  that  large 
number  of  children  whom  the  State  is  thus  carefully  training  to  per- 
petuate the  hereditary  pauper  caste  with  all  the  degradation,  immo- 
rality, and  waste  inseparably  belonging  to  it. 

It  is  universally  agreed  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given  careful 
attention  to  the  subject, — whatever  their  differing  opinions  on  other 
systems, — that  no  mode  of  bringing  up  young  children  is  so  bad  as 
placing  them  in  any  connection  with  a  workhouse.  We  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  journal  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  a  state- 
ment, by  one  of  the  Matrons,  to  the  effect  "that  of  300  orphan 
children  whom  she  had  known  brought  up  in  this  way,  she  did 
not  believe  one  was  doing  well."  Again,  in  the  same  journal  it 
is  stated  "that  out  of  180  young  persons  who  left  Cork  Work- 
house, 60  returned  within  a  brief  period."  And  in  Miss  Florence 
Hill's  book,  "Children  of  the  State,''  it  is  said  that  "out  of  165  girls 
who  had  been  apprenticed,  from  one  workhouse,  only  18  were  reported 
as  doing  well ;  and  that  within  three  years  75  returned  to  it." 

Such  testimonies  might  be  multiplied  almost  to  any  extent,  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  since  pubUc  attention  has  already,  from  time  to  time, 
been  called  to  them,  while  but  slight  defence  of  the  system  has  ever 
been  made  by  any  person  of  authority.  There  is,  indeed,  considerable 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  persistent  adherence  to  a  practice,  in 
condemnation  of  which  so  much  has  been  advanced,  and  on  behalf  of 
which  apparently  so  little  can  be  said. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  the  people  of  England  at  all 
realized  what  the  word  pauperism  implies,  and  what  Ufe  in  a  poor- 
house  really  signifies,  they  would  at  once  cease  to  endure  so  com- 
placently the  sad  prevalence  of  the  former,  and  immediately  demand 
that  not  another  child  should,  in  future,  be  brought  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  latter. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  general  apathy  prevaiUng  on  the  subject, 
the  popular  idea,  with  regard  to  paupers,  would  seem  to  be  that  they 
are  luifortunates,  who,  having  become  too  old  or  too  ill  to  work, 
recoivo  charitable  support  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  that 
poorliouRCfl  are  places  of  comparative  comfort  where  any  imhappy 
"  Lazarus "  may  find  the  refuge  ho  needs  and  desei*ves,  and  at  the 
same  time  spare  "  Dives  "  the  annoyance  and  pain  of  seeing  him  daily 
at  his  gate  full  of  sores. 

But  if  the  truth  were  more  fully  known,  it  would  be  foimd  that  in 
few,  if  any,  instances,  has  the  actual  workhouse  any  resemblance  to  this 
ideal ;  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  moral  pest-house,  which  true  charity 
should  either  abolish  altogether,  or  at  least  reserve  for  the  few  whom 
it  is  compelled  to  regard  as  moral  incurables,  if  any  such  there  are ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  practical  effects  of  a  thorough  and  wide  revela- 
tion of  the  tnith,  of  one  thing,  surely,  we  might  be  confident,  that  it 
would  rouse  the  community  to  forbid,  in  luimistakable  tones,  any 
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further  imprisonmeiiti  in  the  unwholesome  workhouse  atmosphere,  of 
tliose  youijgand  innocent  lives  which  bereayement,  or  other  crushing 
pusfortiine,  has  thrown  upon  the  public  charge,  and  whose  future 
Ve-al»  or  woe,  depends  upon  the  nurture  the  State  provides  for  them. 

The  constitution  and  design  of  the  existing  poorhouse  are  such 
that  it-8  influence  must  inevitably  be  more  or  less  degrading.  It  is 
the  place  where,  irrespective  of  character,  every  destitute  person  can 
legally  claim  shelter  and  sustenance,  and  must  needs,  therefore, 
include  in  its  sanctuaiy  numbers  of  the  dissolute,  the  idle^  and  the 
\icioua*  It  is  the  last  home  of  the  drunkard  whose  intemperance  has 
brought  him  to  premature  decay ;  the  retreat  of  the  lazy  tramp  who 
can  tramp  no  longer;  the  final  lodging  of  the  abandoned  woman 
whom  age  and  disease  have  driven  from  the  streets ;  in  a  word  the 
cesspool  into  which  the  drains  and  dregs  of  our  population  trickle. 
Mixed  with  such  as  these  we  find  a  sprinkling  of  decent  poor,  who, 
ha\ing  worked  and  starved  till  they  can  work  and  starve  no  longer, 
are  compelled  at  length  to  submit  to  this  fate,  which  to  them  is  as 
cruel  as  it  is  undeserved. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  a  lady  who  had 
witnessed,  during  a  long  course  of  visitation,  the  sufferings  which 

e  respectable  poor  undergo  in  poorhouses,  may  present  the  subject 
generally  in  a  new  Ught,  and  will,  at  any  rate,  justify  the  urgency  of 
those  who  so  continually  protest  against  the  present  system.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  book  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  kinder  treatment  especially  for  the  nick  and  agt'd,  the 
portions  quoted  are  not  the  lees  relevant  to  the  question  immediately 
before  us,  since  all  authorities  agree  that  it  Is  impossible  completely  to 
separate  adults  and  children  when  under  the  same  roof,  even  during 
health,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  same  infirmary  is  common  to  both,  so  that 
the  following  description  of  workhoiiae  hfe  appKes  to  the  children 
aa  well  as  to  adults. 

'*  The  relactance/'  says  this  wi-iter,  ^'  of  the  respectable  poor  to  go  to  the 
Vurkhoiiiie  need  be  a  matter  of  very  little  surprise,  on  account  of  the  intense 
dfea*i  ft*It  by  them  at  the  paop^er  nurses,  and  the  mixing  up  of  the  vilest  cha- 
racters wirh  the  more  respectable  poor.    .    .    •    There  were,  by  day  and  night, 
sights  and  sounds,  in  some  of  those  sick  room8,  which  made  them  a  hell  u|-Mjri 
tmrtlu  and  some  of  the  paujjer  nurses  were  as  wicked  and  violent  as  the  worst 
of  ihe  patients  ;  the^so  pauper  nurses  being  always  present  when  the  matron  or 
Other  oflif^ials  paired  througli  the  wards,  any  complaint  from  the  victims  of 
their  cruelty  would  have  brought  the  most  savage  reprisals  from  them,  and,  as 
piiuper  nurses  were  hard  to  find,  they  knew  that  they  would,  even  then,  only  be 
iaensured  and  not  removed*" 

the  same  writer  further  speaks  of  *'  the  outcries  of  fearful  language 
alie  used  to  hear  in  one  room  after  another;*'  and  then,  after  describing 
thefie  pauper  nurses  as  **  women  for  the  most  part  of  ruined  character, 
t^hemselves  to  be  pitied,  Hving  in  an  atmosphere  of  disease  day  and  night, 
^which  they  hated  for  bare  food  and  clothing,  their  only 
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hope  being  an  occasional  day  out,  when  the  poor  wretches  neaily 
always  came  back  tipsy,"  the  writer  concludes  thus : — 

*'The  assortment  of  strange  bedfellows,  in  a  workhouse  ward,  is  such  as 
poverty  and  the  Poor-law  could  alone  bring  together ;  men  in  convict-lookmff 
clothing  are*  sitting  on  the  sides  of  the  beds ;  faces  are  amongst  them  on  whi^ 
one  dare  not  look  again.  Strong,  bad  men  are  dying  here,  after  lives  of  sin 
and  shame,  wild  animids  tracked  to  their  lair,  dying,  savage  to  the  last  Ctuldren 
are  here ;  the  little  pale-faced  boy  of  ten  years  old  has  been  two  years  in  that 
bed ;  the  dying  tramp  lies  quiet  beside  him ;  a  burglar  is  in  one  bed,  in  the  next 
a  boy  of  sixteen  with  an  innocent  face." 

She  thus  sums  up  : — 

"  A  workhouse  is  a  place  where  we  find  childhood  mthout  iujoys^  youth  with- 
out its  hope,  ago  without  its  honour ;  a  place  the  sight  of  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  tries  our  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil.** 

These  sentences  show  how  Uttle  the  poorhouse  has  changed  since 
Crabbe  wrote  regarding  it : — 

**  Thoro  children  dweU  who  know  no  parent's  care, 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell  there, 
Iloart-broken  matrons  in  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  chUdhood's  feara. 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they. 
The  mopiog  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay." 

The  following  incident,  recently  related  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Children,  will 
furnish  another  illustration  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  respectable 
poor  regard  **  life  in  the  house."  A  woman  of  excellent  character  had 
lost  her  husband  by  an  accident,  and  was  left  with  five  young  children. 
She  was  of  course  quite  unable,  -vnthout  assistance,  to  maintain  so 
largo  a  family,  and  applied  to  the  Guardians  for  out-door  reKef.  The 
chairman,  however,  told  her  that  as  they  gave  no  out-door  relief  to 
able-bodied  women,  they  could  only  offer  her  and  her  children  the 
house.  She  then  reciuested  to  know  what  constituted  an  able-bodied 
woman,  to  which  the  chairman  replied,  "  Having  all  your  joints  right, 
and  health  to  use  tliem."  On  receiving  this  answer  the  woman  retired, 
but  presently  returned,  and,  handing  to  the  chairman  something  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  claimed  outdoor  relief,  as  now  she  was  not  able- 
bodied.  The  paper  was  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  the  end  of 
her  finger,  which  she  had  deliberately  chopped  oflF,  to  save  herself  firom 
being  degraded  and  her  children  ruined  by  life  in  the  workhouse. 

This  woman,  without  doubt,  displayed  a  martyr's  spirit  in  thus 
mutilating  herself  for  her  children's  sake.  It  would  be  imjust,  how- 
over,  to  condemn  the  Ouardians  for  the  consequence  of  their  refusal, 
since  severe  rostrictioiiH  on  out-door  reUef  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
avoid  imposture ;  our  condemnation  should  rather  fall  on  the  woman's 
rich  neighbours  and  the  Christian  Cliurches  who  failed  to  help  her  in 
her  hour  of  need,  and  still  more  on  the  supporters  of  a  system  that 
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rovidee   no   means,  except  the  workhonee,  by  which   tbo  mother 
ight,  by  being  reKeved  of  the  charge  of  some  of  her  children,  be 

abied  to  maintain  the  rest  of  her  fatherless  offspring  by  her  honest 

ibour. 

The  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  State  in  regard  to  pauper  cluldren 

again  appear,  if  we  contrast  its  treatment  of  these  young  persons, 

any  of  whom,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  orphan  clnldren  of 

&spectable  parents,  with  the  elaborate  system  that  has  been  estab- 

ehed  for  reclaiming  juvenile  criminal  in  reformatories,  and  for  saving 

^mi-eriminal  children,  by  maintainiog  them  in  Industrial  Schools. 

According  to  the  latest  Government  Report,  there  are  in  England 

id  ^     ''1  (i5  Refonnatory  Schools»  in  which  each  child  costs  on  an 

reiii^ ,  lit  £19,  against  an  average  cost  of  £12  in  pauper  orphan 

irds;  there  are  also  118  Industrial  Schools,  in  which  the  average 

>Bt  of  the  inmates  is  about  £16,     It  is  a  great  mystery  why  the 

Itate  should  be  so  much  more  generous  in  its  expenditure  where  the 

hject  to  be  attained  is  the  reclamation  of  those  who  have  gone  wrong, 

aan  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  mnocent  who  need  to  be  guarded  and 

ived  from  going  wrong:   why  the   work  of  preventing  evil  that 

ireatens,  should  be  practically  treated  as  of  inferior  moment  to  the 

?ork  of  curing  the  evil  when  it  has  come  to  pass.     The  law  provides 

criminal  youth  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  model  school,  but 

immures  its  innocent  wards  in  a  workhouse  home ;  it  takes  pains  to 

Bcure  those  from   contaminating  associations,    but    leaves   these  to 

erd  with  the  children  of  thieves,  tramps,  and  vagabonds,  exposes 

to  the  peril  of  association  with  adults  of  the  most  vicious  and 

lepraved  character,  and  at  last  sends  them  out  into  the  wide  world — 

rithout  experience,  without  a   friend — marked    with   the   indelible 

iper  stamp.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  speedily  become 
^sorbed  in  that  criminal  and  worthless  class  for  which  they  have  been 
m»  so  carefully  qualified  ?     But  such  treatment  of  the  fatherless  and 

phan  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  needless,  and  as  opposed  to  the  Christian 
>irit,  as  it  is  to  all  patriotism  and  common  sense. 

It  is  only  just  to  state  that  both  Mn  Sclater-Booth  and  Mr.  J,  G. 
Goschen,  during  their  presidency  at  the  Local  Government  Board, 
ideavoured  to  alter  this  system,  but,  unfortunately,  the  ignorance 
id  prejudice  of  many  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  defeated 
rery  effort  towards  reform ;  and  Httle  improvement  can  be  hoped 
)r  till  these  Boards  are  brought  to  reason  by  our  legislature  making 

illegal    for  any  children  to  remain,   except  for  a  limited  period, 
ider  the  same  roof  wiih.  adult  paupers;  then,  and  not  tilt  then,  will 
"the  majority  of  the  Guardians  be  induced  to  bestir  themselves  and 
I  adopt  a  better  system. 

There  are  three  alternative  methods  of  bringing  up  pauper  children 
^hich  have  been  tried  with  success ;  each  has  some  special  advan- 
iges  to  recommend  it,  and  all  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
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workliouse.  The  first  plan  has  been  already,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
adopted  in  London  and  Bome  other  large  towns,  viz,,  that  of  the 
District  Schools,  under  which  the  children  are  reared  together  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  large  buildings  erected  generally  outside  the 
towns.  The  chief  promoter  of  this  Bcheme  was  Mr.  Tufnell,  so  long 
and  honourably  known  as  an  Inspector  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  \  and  the  rather  bitter  controvemy  between  this  gentleman  and 
the  late  excellent  Mrs.  Naesau  Senior,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
having  reported  unfavourably  as  to  the  working  of  the  plan  of  congre- 
gating pauper  children,  eBpecially  girls,  in  such  large  Tuasses,  was 
recently  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  at  the  time 
attmcted  considerable  attention.  The  facts  brought  out  in  this  discus- 
sion would  appear  to  indicate  that  there  are  peculiar  dangers,  both 
physical  and  moml,  in  collecting  together  large  numbers  of  children 
belonging  to  one,  and  that  the  lowest  class ;  that  iu  the  case  of  boys, 
however,  these  dangers  may  be  guarded  against  by  thorough  and 
close  supervision,  and  a  generally  satisfactory  result  attained;  but 
that  in  the  case  of  girls,  who,  from  the  very  constitution  of  their 
nature,  requii'o  more  individual  consideration,  not  to  say  a0cction,  than 
can  posmbiy  be  shown  them  in  tliese  large  institutions,  the  result  is 
often  disappointing.  Moreover,  the  routine  of  theii*  daily  life,  and 
the  machinery  by  which,  in  most  cases,  cveiy  domestic  arrangement 
and  industiial  work,  such  as  cooking  and  washing,  is  carried  out,  is  a 
bad  preparation  for  a  future  life  of  domestic  ser\ace.  There  is  also  a 
danger  lest  any  slight  neglect  may  produce  widespread  and  serioua 
harm  ;  such  as  those  outbreaks  of  disease,  especially  ophthalmia,  which, 
have  been  so  frequent  in  these  institutions.  Another  great  drawback 
to  large  District  Schools  is,  that  after  the  pupils  have  left  them,  they 
are,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  chaplain  happens  to  be 
peculiarly  devoted  to  liis  work,  speedily  lost  sight  of,  and  have  no  home 
to  return  to,  and  no  fiicnd  from  whom  to  seek  advice  and  guidance  at 
the  most  critical  time  of  their  Uves, 

But  in  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  the  question  of  expense  is  a 
very  serious  one  ;  the  extensive  buildhigs  cost  much,  not  ouly  in  the 
first  outlay  on  their  erection,  but  afterwards  in  keeping  them  in  due 
repair ;  while  the  expense  of  the  children's  maintenance  in  them  is 
great,  that  nothing  can  justify  its  infliction  on  the  ratepayers,  unlefi 
it  is  proved  that  no  other  satisfactory  method  of  dealiug  with  this 
class  is  available.* 

There  is  also  a  fear  lest  these  handsome  buildings  with  playgrounds, 
workshops,  swimming-baths,  bands  of  music,  and  abundance  of  food 
and  clothing,  should  tempt  sti-uggHng  parents  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  rates,  in  order  to  secure  such  advantages  for  their  oflepring.  A 
tendency  to  seek  to  get  rid  of  their  children  at  the  public  cost 

*  According  to  n  recont  Goyemmcnt  Report^  the  eomp&mUro  eoat  per  child  r*&gtoa  tr&m 
jeiC  lOtf.  in  iiiik  End  ackool  to  jgdC  1(^.  2d,  m  St.  Pancrao. 
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already  been  observed  among  a  ceiiain  class  of  the  poor,  m  connection 
witli  the  ludiiBtiial  Schools,  which  are  somewhat  epimilar  in  constitution 
to  the  District  Schools.  Parents  have  often  been  found  endeavouring 
to  prove  their  children  uncontrollable,  to  gain  them  admittance  into 
them ;  and  strong  measures  will  be  necessary  to  check  the  development 
of  tliis  evil. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  plan,  that  of  boarding  out  the  children 
c;e  homes.  It  consists  in  selecting  respectable  pei-sons  among  the 
^  claasos  and  placing  one,  or  ett  the  most  two,  children  to  board 
with  them.  This  method,  wherever  it  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
'  '* 'ions  provisions  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Local  Oovemment 
-  ard,  daring  Mr.  Goschen^s  presidency,  has  worked  well,  and  for  the 
most  part  a  real  attachment  has  sprung  up  between  the  children  and 
their  fonter-parents,  which  has  continued  after  the  former  have  gone 
out  into  the  world.  Mr.  Goschen's  order  provides  that  when  cliUdren 
are  boarded  out  heymxd  their  own  parish,  a  committee  of  two  or  more 
ladies,  besides  the  Poor-law  ofBcer,  shall  become  responsible,  first  that 
the  homes  are  suitable,  and  secondly  that  the  children  are  well  cared 
for,  and  properly  educated  at  some  public  elementary  school.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  those  ladies  who  have  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
orphans,  during  their  early  yeans,  has  proved  most  valuable,  especially 
to  girls  in  their  first  start  in  life,  and  has,  without  doubt,  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  from  ruin.  The  reports  from  the  Guardians 
of  the  poor,  in  those  parts  of  England  where  this  system  has  been 
adopted,  are  most  encouraging,  and  may  be  said  to  afford  a  fair  test 
of  its  value,  since  they  come  from  such  representative  parislies  as 
Birmingham,  Malvern,  Worcester,  Clifton,  and  Dartford. 

Much  prejudice  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  excited  against  the 
Boarding-out  system,  by  the  occurrence  of  some  sad  cases  of  cruelty 
and  neglect  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  on  examination,  that  wherever  these  have 
occurred,  as  in  the  recent  case  in  Clieshire,  the  children  had  been 
boarded  out  without  proper  safeguards  and  superrision,  which  the 
law  unhappily  permits  to  be  done,  so  long  as  the  children  remain 
within  the  parish  boundarj%  a  neglect  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  and  should  be  immediately  provided  against,  since  inde- 
pendent fiuperxdsion  is  equally  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  children 
whether  they  are  boarded  out  within  or  without  the  parish. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  system  has,  as  yet,  been  only  tried  in 
England  to  a  hmited  extent,  but  in  Scotland  it  has  been  long  in  force, 
and  w4th  the  happiest  results,  and  is  now  universally  adopted  there. 
A  fall  account  of  its  working  will  be  found  in  an  interesting  book  by 
Mr.  Skelton,  called  **The  Boarding-out  System  in  Scotland."*  Mr. 
Adamaon,  the  Scotch  Poor-law  Inspector,  also  bears  strong  testimony 
*  PubUeliod  by  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London  imd  Edlnbiu-gb. 
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to  its  value,  aiid  iu  his  Report  states,  that  out  of  923  children  boarded 
o\it  by  the  Glasgow  Union  only  40  have  been  lost  sight  ofi  and  only 
5  per  oout,  have  failed.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr.  Greig, 
tho  Clork  to  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board.  "  It  is,**  he  says,  "  a 
rttvo  tiling  for  a  child  brought  up  thus  to  become  afterwards  charge 
ublo  to  tho  parish."  If  those  in  authority  would  compare  the  results 
of  this  system  -with  those  that  follow  workhouse  training,  they  would 
fliul  that  the  moral  advantages  of  the  former  are  immense,  while  even 
the  saving  in  the  cost  is  considerable.* 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  the  plan  is  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect,  in  England,  either  of  finding  suitable  homes,  or  the 
required  superv^ision ;  this  objection,  however,  has  not  been  sustained 
by  experience,  which  shows  that  wherever  the  system  has  been  fairly 
tried,  and  wherever  real  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  them,  both 
homes  and  proper  supervision  have  been  forthcoming.  Should  it, 
however,  prove  true  that,  in  some  localities,  this  difficulty  exists,  or  that, 
for  other  reasons,  such  as  the  age  of  the  children.  Boarding-out  is 
undesirable,  there  is  a  third  system  in  operation  which,  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  it,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  This  may 
be  described  as  the  Village  Home,  or  Mettray  system ;  it  is  to  some 
extent  already  known  to  the  pubhc  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Princess  Mary  Village  Homes,  and  by  the  still  larger  establishment  near 
Toiung,  in  France,  the  latter,  however,  being  only  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  criminals.  This  system  consists  in  bringing  up  the  children, 
in  small  numbers,  in  separate  but  grouped  cottage  homes,  so  that 
the  heads  of  each  house,  called  parents,  can  exercise  direct  personal 
influence  over  the  minds  of  all  the  inmates,  and  thus  the  life  of  the 
children  is  made  to  resemble  home  life  as  closely  as  possible.  At 
Mettray,  a  village  of  such  homes,  the  children  attend  a  common  day- 
school,  and  the  whole  village  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  one 
head,  whilst  industrial  training  and  general  education  are  equally 
attended  to.  One  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  children  and  the  so-called  parents  become  so  attached 
that  the  former  frequently  return  to  visit  their  homes  in  after-years, 
and  the  result  of  the  training  there,  though  exercised  only  on  criminal 
children,  may,  when  compared  with  the  result  of  our  treatment  of 
those  who  are  only  destitute,  cause  us  both  shame  and  regret.  It  is 
stated  in  the  official  reports  that,  previously  to  this  plan  being  adopted, 
49  per  cent,  of  the  children  once  convicted  relapsed  into  crime,  while 
under  it  the  relapses  have  for  some  time  past  been  only  4  per  cent. 
4,500  youths  have  passed  through  Mettray,  850  being  the  children  of 
criminals,  1,400  illegitimate,  580  the  children  of  second  marriages,  and 
850  being  orphans.  Of  these,  half  have  become  agricultural  labourers, 
one-fourth  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  have  joined  the  army  and  navy 

*  The  coBt  IB  about  jgll  to  jglS  for  those  boarded  out,  as  against  JM  to  ^617  per  child  in 
Union  and  Pauper  Schools. 
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of  France.  If  such  results  can  be  obtained  with  children  mostly  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  already  convicted  of  crime,  how  much  might  be 
hoped  for  by  the  adoption,  in  England,  of  a  similar  system  of  training 
and  education  for  our  pauper  children  ? 

Hereditary  pauperism  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  our 
country,  and,  though  now  so  prevalent,  might  soon  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  extinguished  by  wiser  treatment ;  for  the  more  the  causes  of 
its  prevalence  are  investigated,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
nothing  contributes  to  it  more  largely  than  that  wretched  workhouse 
system  which  has  so  long  been  suffered  among  us ;  and  which  not 
only  fails. to  aid,  but  positively  hinders  our  pauper  children  from  ever 
rismg  above  the  degradation  of  their  birth. 

The  Local  Government  Report,  October,  1877,  shows  that  on  the  1st 
Jnly,  1876,  there  were  707,375  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  costing 
the  country  £7,335,858.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  for  certain,  howmuch  of  this 
panperism  arises  from  our  present  method  of  rearing  pauper  children, 
hut  the  proportion  is,  undoubtedly,  very  large.  The  loss  and  discredit 
of  Bnch  a  state  of  things  is  only  a  just  retribution  upon  the  nation  for 
the  want  of  common  sense  and  common  charity  exhibited  in  its  treat- 
ment of  those  poor  orphans,  whose  additional  misfortune  it  is  that 
they  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  most  Christian  people, 
and  have  thus  become  hopeless  and  hapless  paupers,  by  becoming 
the  children  of  the  English  State. 

Francis  Peek. 

[Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Glohe  of  the  14th  November 
contams  the  report  of  a  case  decided  by  the  Sedgley  magistrates,  which  shows 
how  little  security  the  sick  poor  have  against  ill-treatment  when  in  the  work- 
iooae,  and  sadly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  facts  quoted  above,  from  the  book 
poWished  by  Bell  k  Daldy,  "  Sick  and  in  Prison  :"— 

"Among  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  Upper  Gomah,  is  a  miserable  old 
pauper  seventy-five  years  of  age,  blind,  dumb,  paralyzed,  and  bedridden.  People 
migbt  have  well  imagined  that  a  poor  creature  like  this  would  have  been  sure  of  kind 
tfEatment,  but  one  of  the  wardsmen  named  Fovey,  without  any  apparent  provoca- 
tion, fell  upon  this  bedridden  paralytic  one  night,  and  beat  him  so  severely  with  a 
leather  strap  that  there  was  some  doubt  next  morning  whether  death  would  not 
fetolt  from  the  injuries.  For  this  conduct  the  wardsman  was  brought  before  the 
ttagiatrates  at  Sedgley,  and  the  facts  being  proved,  he  could  offer  no  more  valid 
^ence  than  that '  the  old  man  had  made  a  noise.'  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
fiot,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  question  that  Povey  had  acted  with  shocking 
cruelty,  and  the  bench  therefore  imposed  the  maximum  punishment  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  award — two  months  with  hard  labour."] 
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to  its  value,  and  in  his  Report  states,  that  out  of  923  children  boarded 
out  by  the  Glasgow  Union  only  40  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  only 
5  per  cent,  have  failed.  SimUar  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr.  Greig, 
the  Clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a 
rare  thing  for  a  child  brought  up  thus  to  become  afterwards  charge- 
able to  the  parish."  If  those  in  authority  would  compare  the  results 
of  this  system  -vvith  those  that  follow  workhouse  training,  they  would 
find  that  the  moral  advantages  of  the  former  are  immense,  while  even 
the  saving  in  the  cost  is  considerable.* 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  the  plan  is  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect,  in  England,  either  of  finding  suitable  homes,  or  the 
required  supervision ;  this  objection,  however,  has  not  been  sustained 
by  experience,  which  shows  that  wherever  the  system  has  been  fairly 
tried,  and  wherever  real  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  them,  both 
homes  and  proper  supervision  have  been  forthcoming.  Should  it, 
however,  prove  tnie  that,  in  some  localities,  this  difficulty  exists,  or  that, 
for  other  reasons,  such  as  the  age  of  the  children.  Boarding-out  is 
undesirable,  there  is  a  third  system  in  operation  which,  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  it,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  This  may 
be  described  as  the  Village  Home,  or  Mettray  system ;  it  is  to  some 
extent  already  known  to  the  pubUc  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Princess  Mary  Village  Homes,  and  by  the  still  larger  establishment  near 
Tours,  in  France,  the  latter,  however,  being  only  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  criminals.  This  system  consists  in  bringing  up  the  children, 
in  small  numbers,  in  separate  but  grouped  cottage  homes,  so  that 
the  heads  of  each  house,  called  parents,  can  exercise  direct  personal 
influence  over  the  minds  of  all  the  inmates,  and  thus  the  life  of  the 
children  is  made  to  resemble  home  life  as  closely  as  possible.  At 
Mettray,  a  village  of  such  homes,  the  children  attend  a  common  day- 
school,  and  the  whole  village  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  one 
head,  whilst  industrial  training  and  general  education  are  equally 
attended  to.  One  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  children  and  the  so-called  parents  become  so  attached 
that  the  former  frequently  return  to  visit  their  homes  in  after-years, 
and  the  result  of  the  training  there,  though  exercised  only  on  criminal 
children,  may,  when  compared  with  the  result  of  our  treatment  of 
those  who  are  only  destitute,  cause  us  both  shame  and  regret.  It  is 
stated  in  the  official  reports  that,  previously  to  this  plan  being  adopted, 
49  per  cent,  of  the  children  once  convicted  relapsed  into  crime,  while 
under  it  the  relapses  have  for  some  time  past  been  only  4  per  cent. 
4,500  youths  have  passed  through  Mettray,  850  being  the  children  of 
criminals,  1,400  illegitimate,  580  the  children  of  second  marriages,  and 
850  being  orphans.  Of  these,  half  have  become  agricultural  labourers, 
one-fourth  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  have  joined  the  army  and  navy 

*  The  cost  is  about  jBll  to  JglS  for  those  boarded  out,  as  against  JglS  to  ^617  per  chfld  in 
Union  and  Pauper  Schoob. 
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of  France.  If  such  results  can  be  obtained  with  children  mostly  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  already  convicted  of  crime,  how  much  might  be 
hoped  for  by  the  adoption,  in  England,  of  a  similar  system  of  training 
and  education  for  our  pauper  children  ? 

Hereditary  pauperism  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  our 
country,  and,  though  now  so  prevalent,  might  soon  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  extinguished  by  wiser  treatment ;  for  the  more  the  causes  of 
its  prevalence  are  investigated,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
nothing  contributes  to  it  more  largely  than  that  wretched  workhouse 
qrstem  which  has  so  long  been  suiBFered  among  us ;  and  which  not 
only  fails.to  aid,  but  positively  hindera  our  pauper  children  from  ever 
risfaig  above  the  degradation  of  their  birth. 

The  Local  Government  Report,  October,  1877,  shows  that  onthelst 
July,  1876,  there  were  707,375  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  costing 
the  country  £7,335,858.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  for  certain,  how  much  of  this 
pauperism  arises  from  our  present  method  of  rearing  pauper  children, 
but  the  proportion  is,  undoubtedly,  very  large.  The  loss  and  discredit 
of  such  a  state  of  things  is  only  a  just  retribution  upon  the  nation  for 
the  want  of  common  sense  and  common  charity  exhibited  in  its  treat- 
ment of  those  poor  orphans,  whose  additional  misfortune  it  is  that 
they  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  most  Christian  people, 
and  have  thus  become  hopeless  and  hapless  paupers,  by  becoming 
the  children  of  the  English  State. 

Francis  Peek. 

[Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Globe  of  the  14th  November 
contains  the  report  oif  a  case  decided  by  the  Sedgley  magistrates,  which  shows 
how  little  security  the  sick  poor  have  against  ill-treatment  when  in  the  work- 
house, and  sadly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  facts  quoted  above,  from  the  book 
published  by  Bell  &  Daldy,  "  Sick  and  in  Prison :" — 

''Among  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  Upper  Gomah,  is  a  miserable  old 
paaper  seventy-five  years  of  age,  blind,  dumb,  paralyzed,  and  bedridden.  People 
might  have  well  imagined  that  a  poor  creature  like  this  would  have  been  sure  of  kmd 
treatment,  but  one  of  the  wardsmen  named  Povey,  without  any  apparent  provoca- 
tion, fell  upon  this  bedridden  paralvtic  one  night,  and  beat  him  so  severely  with  a 
leaUier  strap  that  there  was  some  doubt  next  morning  whether  death  would  not 
result  from  the  injuries.  For  this  conduct  the  wardsman  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  at  Sedgley,  and  the  facts  being  proved,  he  could  offer  no  more  valid 
defence  than  that '  the  old  man  had  made  a  noise.'  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
sot,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  question  that  Povey  had  acted  with  shocking 
cruelty,  and  the  bench  therefore  imposed  the  maximum  punishment  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  award — two  months  with  hard  labour."] 
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to  its  value,  and  iu  his  Report  states,  that  out  of  923  children  boarded 
out  by  the  Glasgow  Union  only  40  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  only 
5  per  cent,  have  failed.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr.  Greig, 
the  Clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board,  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a 
rare  thing  for  a  child  brought  up  thus  to  become  afterwards  charge- 
able to  the  parish."  If  those  in  authority  would  compare  the  results 
of  this  system  ^vith  those  that  follow  workhouse  training,  they  would 
find  that  the  moral  advantages  of  the  former  are  immense,  while  even 
the  saving  in  the  cost  is  considerable.* 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  the  plan  is  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect,  in  England,  either  of  finding  suitable  homes,  or  the 
required  supervision ;  this  objection,  however,  has  not  been  sustained 
by  experience,  which  shows  that  wherever  the  system  has  been  fairly 
tried,  and  wherever  real  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  them,  both 
homes  and  proper  supervision  have  been  forthcoming.  Should  it, 
however,  prove  true  that,  in  some  localities,  this  difficulty  exists,  or  that, 
for  other  reasons,  such  as  the  age  of  the  children.  Boarding-out  is 
undesirable,  there  is  a  third  system  in  operation  which,  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  it,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  This  may 
be  described  as  the  Village  Home,  or  Mettray  system ;  it  is  to  some 
extent  already  known  to  the  pubUc  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Princess  Mary  Village  Homes,  and  by  the  still  larger  establishment  near 
Tours,  in  France,  the  latter,  however,  being  only  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  criminals.  This  system  consists  in  bringing  up  the  children, 
in  small  numbers,  in  separate  but  grouped  cottage  homes,  so  that 
the  heads  of  each  house,  called  parents,  can  exercise  direct  personal 
influence  over  the  minds  of  all  the  inmates,  and  thus  the  life  of  the 
children  is  made  to  resemble  home  life  as  closely  as  possible.  At 
Mettray,  a  village  of  such  homes,  the  children  attend  a  common  day- 
school,  and  the  whole  village  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  one 
head,  whilst  industrial  training  and  general  education  are  equally 
attended  to.  One  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  children  and  the  so-called  parents  become  so  attached 
that  the  former  frequently  return  to  visit  their  homes  in  after-years, 
and  the  result  of  the  training  there,  though  exercised  only  on  criminal 
children,  may,  when  compared  with  the  result  of  our  treatment  of 
those  who  are  only  destitute,  cause  us  both  shame  and  regret.  It  is 
stated  in  the  official  reports  that,  previously  to  this  plan  being  adopted, 
49  per  cent,  of  the  children  once  convicted  relapsed  into  crime,  while 
under  it  the  relapses  have  for  some  time  past  been  only  4  per  cent. 
4,500  youths  have  passed  through  Mettray,  850  being  the  chUdren  of 
criminals,  1,400  illegitimate,  580  the  children  of  second  marriages,  and 
850  being  orphans.  Of  these,  half  have  become  agricultural  labourers, 
one-fourth  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  have  joined  the  army  and  navy 

*  The  cost  is  about  jeil  to  JBIS  for  those  boarded  out,  as  against  JglS  to  ^617  per  chfld  in 
Union  and  Pauper  Schools. 
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of  France.  If  such  results  can  be  obtained  with  children  mostly  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  already  convicted  of  crime,  how  much  might  be 
hoped  for  by  the  adoption,  in  England,  of  a  similar  system  of  training 
and  education  for  our  pauper  children  t 

Hereditary  pauperism  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  our 
country,  and,  though  now  so  prevalent,  might  soon  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  extinguished  by  wiser  treatment ;  for  the  more  the  causes  of 
its  prevalence  are  investigated,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
nothing  contributes  to  it  more  largely  than  that  wretched  workhouse 
qrstem  which  has  so  long  been  suffered  among  us ;  and  which  not 
only  fails.to  aid,  but  positively  hinders  our  pauper  children  from  ever 
risfaig  above  the  degradation  of  their  birth. 

The  Local  Government  Report,  October,  1877,  shows  that  on  the  1st 
July,  1876,  there  were  707,375  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  costing 
the  country  £7,335,858.  It  is  difficult  to  say,for  certain,  how  much  of  this 
pauperism  arises  from  our  present  method  of  rearing  pauper  children, 
but  the  proportion  is,  jmdoubtedly,  very  large.  The  loss  and  discredit 
of  such  a  state  of  things  is  only  a  just  retribution  upon  the  nation  for 
the  want  of  common  sense  and  common  charity  exhibited  in  its  treat- 
ment of  those  poor  orphans,  whose  additional  misfortune  it  is  that 
they  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  most  Christian  people, 
and  have  thus  become  hopeless  and  hapless  paupers,  by  becoming 
the  children  of  the  English  State. 

Francis  Peek. 

[Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Globe  of  the  14th  November 
contains  the  report  of  a  case  decided  by  the  Sedgley  magistrates,  which  shows 
how  little  security  the  sick  poor  have  against  ill-treatment  when  in  the  work- 
house, and  sadly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  facts  quoted  above,  from  the  book 
published  by  Bell  &  Daldy,  "  Sick  and  in  Prison  :"— 

"Among  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  Upper  Gomah,  is  a  miserable  old 
paaper  seventy-five  ^ears  of  age,  blind,  dmnb,  paralyzed,  and  bedridden.  People 
might  have  well  imagined  tiliat  a  poor  creature  like  this  would  have  been  sure  of  kmd 
treatment,  but  one  of  the  wardsmen  named  Fovej,  without  any  apparent  provoca- 
tion, fdl  upon  this  bedridden  paralytic  one  night,  and  beat  him  so  severely  with  a 
leaUier  strap  that  there  was  some  doubt  next  morning  whether  death  would  not 
result  from  the  injuries.  For  this  conduct  the  wardsman  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  at  Sedgley,  and  the  facts  being  proved,  he  could  offer  no  more  valid 
defence  than  that  *  the  old  man  had  made  a  noise.'  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  question  that  Povey  had  acted  with  shocking 
cnielty,  and  the  bench  therefore  imposed  the  maximum  punishment  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  award — two  months  with  hard  labour."] 
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to  its  value,  and  in  his  Report  states,  that  out  of  923  children  boarded 
out  by  the  Glasgow  Union  only  40  have  been  lost  sight  ofi  and  only 
5  per  cent,  have  failed.  SimUar  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr.  Greig, 
the  Clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a 
rare  thing  for  a  child  brought  up  thus  to  become  afterwards  charge- 
able to  the  parish."  If  those  in  authority  would  compare  the  results 
of  this  system  -vvith  those  that  follow  workhouse  training,  they  would 
find  that  the  moral  advantages  of  the  former  are  immense,  while  even 
the  saving  in  the  cost  is  considerable.* 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  the  plan  is  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect,  in  England,  either  of  finding  suitable  homes,  or  the 
required  supervision ;  this  objection,  however,  has  not  been  sustained 
by  experience,  which  shows  that  wherever  the  system  has  been  fairly 
tried,  and  wherever  real  eCForts  have  been  made  to  obtain  them,  both 
homes  and  proper  supervision  have  been  forthcoming.  Should  it, 
however,  prove  true  that,  in  some  localities,  this  difficulty  exists,  or  that, 
for  other  reasons,  such  as  the  age  of  the  children.  Boarding-out  is 
undesirable,  there  is  a  third  system  in  operation  which,  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  it,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  This  may 
be  described  as  the  Village  Home,  or  Mettray  system ;  it  is  to  some 
extent  already  known  to  the  pubUc  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Princess  Mary  Village  Homes,  and  by  the  still  larger  establishment  near 
Tours,  in  France,  the  latter,  however,  being  only  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  criminals.  This  system  consists  in  bringing  up  the  children, 
in  small  numbers,  in  separate  but  grouped  cottage  homes,  so  that 
the  heads  of  each  house,  called  parents,  can  exercise  direct  personal 
influence  over  the  minds  of  all  the  inmates,  and  thus  the  life  of  the 
children  is  made  to  resemble  home  life  as  closely  as  possible.  At 
Mettray,  a  village  of  such  homes,  the  children  attend  a  common  day- 
school,  and  the  whole  village  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  one 
head,  whilst  industrial  training  and  general  education  are  equally 
attended  to.  One  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  children  and  the  so-called  parents  become  so  attached 
that  the  former  frequently  return  to  visit  their  homes  in  after-years, 
and  the  result  of  the  training  there,  though  exercised  only  on  criminal 
children,  may,  when  compared  with  the  result  of  our  treatment  of 
those  who  are  only  destitute,  cause  us  both  shame  and  regret.  It  is 
stated  in  the  official  reports  that,  previously  to  this  plan  being  adopted, 
49  per  cent,  of  the  children  once  convicted  relapsed  into  ciime,  while 
under  it  the  relapses  have  for  some  time  past  been  only  4  per  cent. 
4,500  youths  have  passed  through  Mettray,  850  being  the  children  of 
criminals,  1,400  illegitimate,  580  the  children  of  second  marriages,  and 
850  being  orphans.  Of  these,  half  have  become  agricultural  labourers, 
one-fourth  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  have  joined  the  army  and  navy 

*  The  cost  is  about  jBll  to  £XZ  for  those  boarded  out,  as  against  JglS  to  Jei7  per  chfld  in 
Union  and  Pauper  Schoob. 
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of  France.  If  such  results  can  be  obtained  with  children  mostly  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  already  convicted  of  crime,  how  much  might  be 
hoped  for  by  the  adoption,  in  England,  of  a  similar  system  of  training 
and  education  for  our  pauper  children  t 

Hereditary  pauperism  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  our 
country,  and,  though  now  so  prevalent,  might  soon  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  extinguished  by  wiser  treatment ;  for  the  more  the  causes  of 
its  prevalence  are  investigated,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
nothing  contributes  to  it  more  largely  than  that  wretched  workhouse 
qrstem  which  has  so  long  been  suffered  among  us ;  and  which  not 
only  fails.to  aid,  but  positively  hinders  our  pauper  children  from  ever 
rising  above  the  degradation  of  their  birth. 

The  Local  Government  Report,  October,  1877,  shows  that  on  the  1st 
July,  1876,  there  were  707,375  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  costing 
the  country  £7,335,858.  Itis  difficult  to  say,for  certain,  how  much  of  this 
pauperism  arises  from  our  present  method  of  rearing  pauper  children, 
but  the  proportion  is,  undoubtedly,  very  large.  The  loss  and  discredit 
of  such  a  state  of  things  is  only  a  just  retribution  upon  the  nation  for 
the  want  of  common  sense  and  common  charity  exhibited  in  its  treat- 
ment of  those  poor  orphans,  whose  additional  misfortime  it  is  that 
they  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  most  Christian  people, 
and  have  thus  become  hopeless  and  hapless  paupers,  by  becoming 
the  children  of  the  English  State. 

Francis  Peek. 

[Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Globe  of  the  14th  November 
eontains  the  report  of  a  case  decided  by  the  Sedgley  magistrates,  which  shows 
how  little  security  the  sick  poor  have  against  ill-treatment  when  in  the  work- 
house, and  sadly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  facts  quoted  above,  from  the  book 
published  by  Bell  &  Daldy,  "  Sick  and  m  Prison  :"— 

"Among  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  Upper  Gomah,  is  a  miserable  old 
paaner  seventv-fivo  years  of  age,  blind,  dumb,  paralyzed,  and  bedridden.  People 
might  have  well  imagined  that  a  x>oor  creature  like  this  would  have  been  sure  of  kmd 
treatment,  but  one  of  the  wardsmen  named  Foyey,  without  any  apparent  provoca- 
tion, fell  upon  this  bedridden  paralvtic  one  night,  and  beat  him  so  severely  with  a 
leather  strap  that  there  was  some  doubt  next  morning  whether  death  would  not 
result  from  the  injuries.  For  this  conduct  the  wardsman  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  at  Sedgley,  and  the  facts  being  proved,  he  could  offer  no  more  valid 
defence  than  that  *  the  old  man  had  made  a  noise.'  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  question  that  Povey  had  acted  with  shocking 
cnielty,  and  the  bench  therefore  imposed  the  maximum  punishment  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  award — two  months  with  hard  labour."] 
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to  its  value,  and  in  his  Report  states,  that  out  of  923  children  boarded 
out  by  the  Glasgow  Union  only  40  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  only 
5  per  cent,  have  failed.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Mi%  Groig, 
the  Clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board.  "It  is,"  ha  says,  ♦•a 
rare  tiling  for  a  child  brought  up  thus  to  become  afterwards  char| 
able  to  the  parish,"  If  those  in  authority  would  compare  the  res 
of  this  system  with  those  that  follow  workhouse  training,  they  would 
find  that  the  moral  advantages  of  the  former  are  immense,  while  even 
the  saving  in  the  cost  is  considerable.* 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  the  plan  is  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect,  in  England,  either  of  finding  suitable  homes,  or  the 
required  supervision  ;  tliis  objection,  however,  has  not  been  sustained 
by  experience,  which  shows  that  wherever  the  system  has  been  fairly 
tried,  and  wherever  real  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  them,  both 
homes  and  proper  supervision  have  been  forthcoming.  Should  it, 
however,  prove  true  that,  in  some  localities,  this  difficulty  exists,  or  that, 
for  other  reasons,  such  as  the  age  of  the  children,  Boardhig-out  is 
undesirable,  there  is  a  third  system  in  operation  which,  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  it,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  This  may 
be  described  as  the  Village  Home,  or  Mcttray  system ;  it  is  to  aomo 
extent  already  known  to  the  public  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Princess  Mary  Village  Homes,  and  by  the  still  larger  establishment  near 
Tours,  in  France,  the  latter,  however,  being  only  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  criminals.  This  system  consists  in  bringing  up  the  children, 
in  small  numbers,  in  separate  but  grouped  cottage  homes,  so  that 
the  heads  of  each  house,  called  parents,  can  exercise  direct  personal 
influence  over  the  minds  of  all  the  inmates,  and  thus  the  life  of  the 
children  is  made  to  resemble  home  life  as  closely  as  pofisible.  At 
Mettray,  a  village  of  suclx  homes,  the  children  attend  a  common  day- 
school,  and  the  whole  \nllage  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  one 
head,  whilst  industrial  training  and  general  education  are  equally 
attended  to.  One  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  children  and  the  so-called  parents  become  so  attached  i 
that  the  former  frequently  return  to  visit  their  homes  in  after-years^  ■ 
and  the  result  of  the  training  there,  though  exercised  only  on  criminal 
children,  may,  when  compared  with  the  result  of  our  treatment  of  i 
thoso  who  are  only  destitute,  cause  us  both  shame  and  regret.  It  k  ■ 
stated  in  the  official  reports  that,  previously  to  this  plan  being  adopted, 
49  per  cent,  of  the  children  once  convicted  relapsed  into  ciime,  while 
under  it  the  relapses  have  for  some  time  past  been  only  4  per  cent* 
4,500  youths  have  passed  through  Mettray,  8*50  being  the  chHdren  of 
criminals  1»400  illegitimate,  580  the  children  of  second  marriages,  and 
850  being  orphans.  Of  these,  half  have  become  agricultural  labourers, 
one-fourth  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  have  joined  the  army  and  navy 

•  Tb©  coBt  U  nbout  ^ei  I  to  Jgta  for  tlxosd  bowded  out^  aa  agiinit  JB18  to  ^IT  p<?r  child  in 
Union  and  Pftupcr  Schocilt. 
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f  France-     K  euch  reeiilts  can  be  obtained  with  children  mostly  of 

e  lowest  class,  and  already  convicted  of  crime,  how  much  might  be 
oped  for  by  the  adoption,  in  England,  of  a  similar  system  of  tmining 
nd  education  for  our  pauper  children  ? 

Hereditary  pauperism  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  our 
ountry^  and,  though  now  so  prevalent,  might  soon  be  almost,  if  not 

tirely,  extinguished  by  wiser  treatment ;  for  the  more  the  causes  of 
t"  :  alence  are  investigated,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
L  ^  contributes  to  it  more  largely  than  that  wretched  workhouse 

stem  which  has  so  long  been  si^ered  among  ns  j  and  which  not 
lily  fails- to  aid,  but  positively  hinders  our  pauper  children  from  ever 
g  above  the  degradation  of  their  birth. 

The  Local  Government  Reportj  October,  1877,  shows  that  on  the  Ist 
nly,  1876,  there  were  707,375  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  costing 

e  coimtry  £7,335,858,  It  is  difficult  to  say,  for  certain,  howmuch  of  this 

uperism  arises  from  our  present  method  of  rearing  j)aTiper  children, 
ut  the  proportion  is,  undoubtedly,  very  large.  The  loss  and  discredit 
if  such  a  state  of  things  is  only  a  jxist  retribution  upon  the  nation  for 

e  want  of  common  sense  and  common  charity  exhibited  in  its  treat- 
ent  of  those  poor  orj>hans,  whose  additional  misfortune  it  is  that 
ey  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  most  Christian  people, 

d  have  thus  become  hopeless  and  hapless  paupers,  by  becoming 
0  children  of  the  English  State. 

I  Francis  Peek, 

pfoTE. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Globe  of  the  14  th  November 
boDtaina  the  repcjrt  of  a  etoie  decided  by  the  Sedgley  magistrates,  which  shows 
b  '  ^'  security  the  sick  poor  have  agamat  iil-treatment  when  in  the  work- 
L  1  sadly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  facts  quoted  above,  from  the  book 

bubli.sUed  by  Bell  ^  Daldy,  '^  Sick  and  in  Prison  :*' — 
**  Among  the  Jamates  of  the  workliouse  at  Upper  Gomah,  is  a  miserable  old 
patiper  seventy-five  jears  of  age,  blind,  dttmb.  paralyzed,  and  bedridden.     People 
might  have  well  imagined  that  a  poor  creature  like  this  would  have  been  sure  of  kind 
'  ^eatment,  but  one  of  the  wardsmen  named  Povey,  without  any  apparent  provoca- 
on,  fell  upon  this  bedridden  paralytic  one  night,  and  beat  him  &t>  severely  with  a 
nther  Btrap  that  there  was  Bome  doubt  next  morniag  whether  death  would  not 
Bult  from  the  iajurieg.    For  this  conduct  the  wardaman  was  brought  before  the 
agiatratea  at  Seilgley,  and  the  facta  being  proved,  he  could  offer  no  more  valid 
fence  than  that "  the  old  man  had  made  a  noiBe/    Whether  thiB  waa  the  case  or 
,  there  could  not  be  the  alightest  question  that  Fovey  had  lict^d  with  shocking 
oelty,  aud  the  beach  therefoi'e  imposed  the  maxinmm  puBishmont  they  had  it 
I  theur  power  to  award — two  months  with  hard  labour/*] 


THE  GREEK  MIND  IN  PRESENCE  OF  DEATH, 

INTERPRETED  FROM  RELIEFS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  ATHENIAN  TOMBS. 


AT  Athens  the  grave-stones  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  are  not  only 
among  the  most  interesting,  but  among  the  most  extensiye 
remains.  Near  Piraeus,  through  all  the  Ceramicus,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  city,  excavations  have  constantly  brought  to  light  a  vast 
quantity  of  inscribed  and  sculptured  slabs  and  columns,  which  have 
mostly,  unlike  antiquities  of  many  other  classes,  remained  at  Athens, 
and  now  fill  one  wing  of  the  new  museum  and  the  whole  space  in 
front.  But  there  is  a  group  of  grave-stones  of  even  greater  interest 
which  are  left  standing,  just  where  they  were  disinterred,  by  the  old 
road  which  led  through  the  gate  Dipylon,  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  the 
road  annually  trodden  by  the  procession  at  the  Eleusinia.  These 
tombs,  in  size  and  beauty  superior  to  the  rest,  are  preserved  for  us,  as 
is  supposed,  by  a  fortunate  chance.*  Sulla,  when  he  attacked  Athens 
and  remorselessly  massacred  the  miserable  inhabitants,  made  his  ap- 
proach close  to  the  gate  Dipylon.  There  he  erected  the  long  aggeres 
by  which  his  engines  were  brought  close,  to  the  wall,  and  there  his 
soldiers  threw  down  several  hundred  yards  of  the  city  ramparts,  which 
were  formed  of  sun-baked  bricks.  Hence  a  vast  mass  of  ruin  which 
completely  overwhelmed  and  buried  the  lines  of  tombs  immediately 
without  the  gate,  and  preserved  them  almost  uninjured  until  one  day 
when  they  were  once  more  brought  to  the  light  by  a  French  archaeo- 
logical expedition  in  the  year  1863.  The  suddenness  with  which 
these  monuments  were  overwhelmed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  were  and  remadn  unfinished ;  the  completeness  of  their 
disappearance  is  proved  by  the  silence  of  Pausanias  the  traveller,  who, 
passing  through  all  quarters  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
would  appear  to  have  seen  no  trace  of  them.    All  of  the  monuments 

*  See  F.  LenormanVs  Yoie  EleuBiniezme,  toI.  L 
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in  thia  group  are  of  course  indubitably  Athenian,  and  furnish  the  best 
njateriuk  for  the  present  paper.  Of  the  etonesin  the  museum  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  trace  the  find-spot;  some  are  Boeotian,  Bome  from 
Peloponnesus,  some  from  the  Islands.  But  thia  uncertainty  need  not 
debar  ua  from  freely  referring  to  almost  any  as  instances,  for  there  is 
no  great  or  essential  difference  between  Athenian  and  other  giuve- 
stones.  It  will  be  quite  fair  to  treat,  for  the  present  purpose,  all 
monumenis  preserved  at  Athens  as  Athenian,  unless  they  be  kno%vn 
ta  have  come  from  a  distance.  Of  the  longer  inscriptions  a  large  pro- 
portion are  from  the  tombs  of  foreign  residents  at  Athens, 

To  the  readers  who  are  likely  to  peruse  these  pages,  there  are 
but  two  points  in  grave-stones  likely  to  prove  very  interesting — 
firstly,  the  reliefs  which  they  bear ;  ^  secondly,  the  inscriptions  en- 
graven on  them. 

The  earliest  of  Alheniau  sepulchral  monuments,  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  buildings  like  the  Cyclopean  tombs  of  Mycence,  or  mounds 
like  those  recently  opened  with  such  splendid  results  at  Spata,  in 
Attica,  is  the  often-cited  stele  of  Aristion.  It  represents  the  deceased 
on  a  scale  somewhat  larger  than  life,  as  standing  clad  in  full  armour, 
q>ear  in  hand.  The  ground  of  the  relief  is  red;  traces  of  colour  may 
be  seen,  or  rather  might  at  the  time  of  discovery  be  seen,  on  many 
parts  of  the  body,  and  holes  may  be  observed  made  by  the  pegs  which 
fikfitened  annour  of  bronze  on  to  the  body.  The  design  or  idea  of  this 
dab  differs  not  rnuch  from  that  of  a  portrait  statue.  Clearly  in  early 
Greek  times,  for  this  statue  is  given  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  the  survivors  wished  to  see  in  the  monument  the  dead, 
as  it  were,  still  living  among  them,  still  to  be  seen  in  his  daily  dress, 
and  about  his  daily  business. 

But  it  is  from  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries  before  the 
Chiistian  era,  that  we  inherit  the  great  mass  of  the  sculptured  tomb- 
stones which  crowd  the  museums.  No  one  can  spend  a  few  hours 
among  these  without  perceiving  that  the  representations  fall  naturally 
into  four  or  five  classes. 

The  first  class  and  the  most  extensive  consists  of  formal  groups 
wanting  in  distinctive  character,  which  display  the  dead  either  alone 
or  in  company  with  othei-s.  The  companions,  where  there  are  such, 
are  sometimes  other  members  of  the  family,  sometimes  slaves  or 
attendants,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  canon  of  Greek 
iirti  which  gives  larger  stature  to  the  person  of  more  importance,  are 
always  represented  as  of  diminutive  size.  Sometimes  the  compaiiion 
is  not  a  pei*8on  at  all,  but  a  favourite  animal,  a  pet  dog  or  bird. 
Such  subjects  are  common  in  Macedonia n  times.  The  grouping  is 
HBO&lly  simple  and  graceful,  the  attitudes  natural  and  unforced,  the 


•  On  ibr^  Fnhj.-ict  of  theaa  roliofa  thero  ia  no  conipleto  work,  but  aoTeral  monographfl|  the 
liMlof  '»^'l  '  >att  of  Fri.3tllanJor  aud  PeTTanoglu.    Where  my  own  notoa  fftU  I  h%Y& 

qii06#d  it  m»  o(  Iho  Utter  writer. 
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movements,  if  movement  there  be,  measured.  But  the  execution  is 
not  of  the  beet,  save  in  a  few  remarkable  cases,  and  there  ia  a  want 
of  invention,  nay,  there  is  even  vulgarity,  in  the  designs.  Like  onr 
modem  photo gmphers,  the  inferior  Greek  artists  who  condescended 
to  this  kind  of  work  had  a  few  cardinal  notions  as  to  possibilities  of 
aiTangementj  and  could  not  easily  be  iaduced  to  depart  from  them, 
I  will  give  the  details  of  a  few  reliefs  of  this  class,  (1.)  A  seated  lady, 
who  wth  her  left  hand  holds  the  end  of  the  veil  which  covers  her 
face}  before  her  stands  a  man,  fticing  her.  (2.)  A  pair  of  sisters, 
Demetria  and  Pamphile.  Pamphile  is  seated^  and  turns  her  head 
towards  the  spectator ;  with  her  right  hand  she  gi-asps  the  end  of  her 
veil*  Demetria  stands  over  against  her,  her  right  hand  folded  across 
her  breast,  and  grasps  her  veil  with  her  left  hand.  (3.)  A  man  clad 
in  long  himathn  stands,  in  his  hand  a  scroll.  In  front  of  him  stands  a 
small  male  figure,  naked,  holding  a  vessel,  perhaps  an  oil-flask.  The 
scroll  which  the  master  holds  and  the  flask  of  the  slave  seem  here  to 
have  as  Httle  meaning  as  the  books  and  the  flower-baskets  of  phot 
graphic  rooms*  (4.)  A  mother  clad  in  flowing  Ionian  drapery  is  seate 
to  left.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  the  seat ;  with  her  right  she  lifts  some- 
tiling  from  a  little  toilette-box  which  a  scrv^ant  holds  out.  Round  her 
knees  clings  a  httle  girh  (5.)  A  lad  stands  clasping  to  liis  breast  a 
bird  which  a  snake  at  his  feet  threatens  and  springs  upward  to  reach. 
In  other  reliefs  we  find  a  dog  in  the  place  of  the  snake ;  sometimes  \ 
dog  is  standing  elsewhere  in  the  picture.  Tame  birds  would  seem 
have  been  the  usual  playmates  of  Athenian  children,  and  tame  dogs 
the  constant  companions  of  young  men,  while  in  many  houses  a 
favourite  which  would  be  rarely  appreciated  in  England,  a  snake^  was 
nurtured. 

As  this  is  the  commonest  class  of  reliefs,  so  evidently  it  is  the  least 
original  and  interesting.  Here  most  is  left  to  the  sorry  invention  and 
feeble  sympathy  of  the  sculptor,  who  knew  nought  of  the  deceased,  and 
allows  us  to  know  no  more  than  could  be  ascertained  from  the  sources 
of  information  wliich  among  the  old  Greeks  corresponded  to  the  first 
column  of  the  Times  or  the  pages  of  Burke  with  us.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  rare  to  find  on  sepulchral  slabs  a  more  exact  reference  to  th© 
past  Ufe  or  the  habits  of  the  dead*  Sometimes  we  are  told  more  than 
the  bare  fact  that  the  departed  was  father,  mother,  wife,  or  sister^was 
young,  old,  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  select  the  following: — (L)  A 
youth,  naked,  or  wearing  the  light  chlamys  only,  stands  holding  in  his 
hand  the  strigil  and  oil-flask,  those  invariable  accompaniments  of 
gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks.  No  doubt  the  survivors,  who 
chose  the  design,  wished  to  indicate  that  their  friend  was  prominent  in 
manly  sports  and  labours.  In  this,  the  field  of  his  best  energies,  they 
wished  hiin  still  to  seem  to  Hve,  (2.)  A  young  man,  clad  in  a  chlamys, 
charges  with  spear  advanced  a  wild  boar,  which  is  coming  out  of  it» 
lair;  at  his  side  is  a  dog,  which  leaps  forward  at  the  qoarrjv    Above, 
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on  a  rock,  stands  a  deer.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  this  is  the  tomb  of 
one  who  loved  the  chase.  (3.)  On  a  rock  site  a  man  in  an  attitude 
of  grief;  beneath  is  the  sea,  and  on  it  a  boat  with  or  without  sailors. 
It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  momiments  of  this  character 
were  set  up  over  those  who  had  been  wrecked  at  sea.  (4.)  A  young 
rider,  clad  in  the  hght  chlamys  of  the  Athenian  cavalry,  charges,  at 
once  trampling  beneath  his  hor8e*8  hoofs  and  transfixing  ^^th  Iiis  spear 
a  fallen  foe,  who  tries  in  vain  with  liis  shield  to  ward  off  the  attack  of 
hiB  triumphant  enemy*  From  the  accompanying  inscription  we  know 
thnt  Uiie  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Dexilaus,  one  of  the  five 
horsemen  at  Corinth — that  is  to  say,  as  is  supposed,  one  of  the  five 
horsemen  who  fell  in  the  battle  under  the  walls  of  Coiinth,  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  the  year  B*a  394*  The  relief  thus 
dates  almost  from  the  best  time  of  Attic  art,  and  it  is  worthy  of  its 
time.  It  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  moment  of  the  death  of 
the  young  warrior ;  we  see  him  strong  and  triumphant,  such  as  hiK 
friends  would  fain  have  seen  him  always ;  to  show  him  falleu  would 
have  suited  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend.  (5,)  Another  rehef,  although 
set  up  hi  honour  of  a  man  of  Ascalon,  is  clearly  of  Athenian  handi- 
work and  design.  A  sleeping  man  rests  on  a  couch.  Close  to  his 
head  rises  on  its  hind-paws  a  lion,  who  is  clearly  ready  to  slay  or  carry 
him  off.  On  the  other  side  of  the  couch  is  a  warrior  who  attacks  and 
repels  the  beast.  In  the  background  appears  the  prow  of  a  ship.  From 
a  Greek  metrical  inscription  which  accompanies  this  reUef,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Phccnician  stranger  here  buried  had  incnn*ed  great 
peril  at  some  prG\dous  period  of  his  life  from  the  attack  of  a  lion,  who 
eeems  to  have  surprised  him  resting  on  the  shore,  but  who  was  driven 
off  by  the  timely  arrival  of  friends  just  landed  from  their  ship,  (fi.) 
A  man  and  liis  mfe,  both  muflled  in  ample  garments^  advance  towards 
the  spectator.  Between  them  advances  a  priestess  of  Isie,  clad  in  the 
dresB  of  her  calling,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  sistnmi,  in  her  left 
the  vessel  of  sacred  water.  It  is  possible,  the  mscriptions  which 
acoompany  this  representation  being  illegible,  that  the  monument  was 
erected  to  a  father  and  mother,  and  to  their  daughter  devoted  to  Isis. 
Or  it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  expressed  in  a  symboUcal  fonn  tlie 
devotion  of  a  man  and  woman  to  that  mysterious  worship  which 
spread  in  Ptolemaic  times  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile  over  all  lands, 
and  their  firm  trust  that  in  the  next  world  lais  would  recognize  and 
protect  her  worshippers. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  reliefs  which  give  us  more  precise 
information  with  regard  to  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  dead.  In  the 
eame  way,  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  profession  appear 
on  their  tombs  with  the  badges  of  that  profession;  physicians,  for 
iofitance,  with  the  cupping-glass  and  other  instnmients  of  their  daily 
n»e.  So  the  priestesses  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite  appear  w^th  the 
symbols  of  their  guardian  deities.     And  in  this  matter  it  is  clear  that 
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the  Atbenians  merely  followed  one  of  the  most  natural  of  all  instincts 
leading  to  a  custom  common  among  all  nations.  Thus  in  the  Odyssey, 
the  ghost  of  the  drowned  oarsman,  Elpenor,  bogs  Ulyases,  when  he 
reaches  the  island  of  ^sBa ; — 

■  *■*  Eaiso  tbou  a  tomb  upon  tho  Bhoro  bosido  the  hoiiry  sca^  ^H 

■  Momorial  of  tnj  blightod  life  for  fnturo  times  to  b& ;  ^H 

■  Make  thoa  my  tomb  beside  the  ee&,  and  on  it  fijt  tbe  oar,  ^H 
P                            Which  one©  among  my  comrades  dear,  while  yot  I  lived,  I  boro."  ^| 

And  thus,  even  in  our  own  day,  what  device  is  commoner  on  a 
soldier's  grave  than  sword  and  cannon,  or  on  a  painters  than  palette 
and  brush  ? 

But  although  the  sculptors  of  tombs  usually  designed  references  to 
the  past  life  of  those  they  commemorated,  such  was  not  always  the 
case.  After  all»  past  was  past,  and  it  were  idle  to  deny  that  the 
moment  of  death  l>rought  a  vast  change  over  eveiything.  The  next 
class  of  reUefs  have  reference  to  the  fact  and  the  moment  of  death. 
Among  the  Romans  that  fact  was  symbohzed  in  art  fre»|uently  by 
sleep ;  and  among  all  Chnstian  nations  it  has  become  usual  to  speak 
of  death  in  metaphorical  language  borrowed  from  the  rest  of  night. 
But  it  was  not  usually  merely  as  a  deeper  sleep  that  death  presented 
itself  to  tho  imagination  of  Athenian  sculptors.  They  considered 
death  rather  as  a  departure,  a  going  far  away  from  and  losing  sight 
of  one*s  family  and  fnende.  Scenes  of  leave-taking  are  among  the 
most  frequent  of  all  sepulchral  rehefe,  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that 
this  leave-taking  is  quite  consciously  adopted  as  the  image  of  death* 
Indeed,  all  images  of  death  were  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  joyous 
sensuousness  of  Athenian  taste.  But  when  an  artist  had  to  represent 
the  dead  and  the  surviving  friends  of  the  dead  in  a  group,  this 
posture  of  farewell,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  usual 
and  natuml  to  think  of,  seems  to  have  frequently  suggested  itself, 
and,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  appropriateness  to  the  occasion,  to  have 
become  more  and  more  common.  This  lenve-taldng  presents  itself  in 
the  least  intnisivo  and  gentlest  form  in  those  representations  where  a 
lady  appears  dressing  herself  with  the  assistance  of  her  maids  for  an 
out-door  jonniey,  thro^nng  over  her  head  the  ample  veil,  and  perhaps 
handing  to  an  attendant  nurso  the  babe  whom  she  cannot  teke  out 
into  the  open  air  with  her.  Sometimes  the  preparations  are  more  ad- 
vanced ;  the  lady  sits  or  stands  veiled  and  prepared  for  a  journey,  and 
gives  her  hand  to  husband  or  father  who  stands  opposite.  Soroetinies 
two  men  grasp  hands  as  if  about  to  travel  in  different  directions. 
Occasionally  a  horse  appeai-s  in  the  background,  or  the  head  of  a 
horse  is  seen  through  a  window,  which  is  destined  to  carry  away  tho 
master  of  the  house.  In  this  veiy  introduction  of  the  horse  wo  see 
how  much  the  notion  of  travel  preponderates  in  those  scenes  over 
that  of  death.  For  the  horse  was  in  no  way  connected  by  the 
Greeks  with  death.     The  rider  on  the  pale  horse  bad  yet  to  be 
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introduced  to  the  popular  imagination  by  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  must  have  borrowed  from  a  non-Hellenic  source. 
Dwelling  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  sea,  they  never  thought  of  the 
dead  as  travelling  to  other  worlds  by  land,  but  usually  as  going  over 
the  waves  mysterious  and  vast  to  some  distant  island,  or  perhaps  as 
penetrating  into  deep  abysses  of  the  land.  But  for  journeys  from 
town  to  town  in  Hellas,  the  horse  was  the  appropriate  conveyer,  from 
which  fact  he  becomes  the  symbol  of  all  moving  and  journeying. 

The  old  opinion  of  archaeologists  with  regard  to  these  scenes  of 
farewell,  an  opinion  grounded  on  insuflScient  induction,  was  that  in 
them  the  dead  were  represented  as  seated,  the  survivors  as  standing 
and  taking  leave  of  them.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  most  commonly  in  the  groups  one  is  seated, 
while  of  the  standing  figures  one  grasps  his  or  her  hand.  But  a 
careful  study  of  the  accompanying  inscriptions  proves  that  it  is 
sometimes  the  dead  person  who  stands  while  the  survivor  sits ;  and 
again,  in  other  cases  both  the  dead  and  the  Uving  stand,  while  some- 
times, again,  of  the  several  dead  persons  commemorated  some  stand 
and  some  are  seated.  The  fact  is  that  any  pedantic  rule  of  uniformity 
is  put  out  of  the  question  by  the  circumstances  under  which  sepul- 
chral reliefe  were  designed  and  executed.  It  was  essential  to  the 
composition  of  a  group,  thought  the  artists,  that  some  of  the  figures 
should  stand  and  others  sit ;  but  the  question  which  should  do  each 
was  settled,  not  by  a  desire  to  convey  a  careful  meaning  to  the  eyes 
of  beholders,  but  by  the  study  of  a  little  graceful  variety,  within 
somewhat  narrow  Umits,  and  the  influence  of  every-day  custom  which 
made  it  far  more  natural  and  usual  that  a  woman  should  be  seated 
when  taking  leave  of  a  man,  than  a  man  when  taking  leave  of  a 
woman.  Sometimes  a  little  Ufe  breaks  in  on  the  cold  formality  of  the 
group.  Children  cUng  about  their  mother's  knee,  or  daughters  stand 
by  in  an  attitude  betokening  their  grief;  but  those  circumstances 
which  might  move  emotion  in  the  spectator  are  quite  banished  or 
kept  sedulously  in  the  background.  Here,  as  ever,  the  Greek  abode  by 
that  motto,  "  Nothing  in  extremes,"  which  expresses  the  ultimate  law 
of  all  his  art. 

Another  set  of  representations  introduce  us  to  a  scene  of  banquet- 
ing.* (1.)  A  man  reclines  on  a  couch  in  the  posture  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  at  their  meals;  before  him  a  three-legged  table.  Near  his 
head  sits  a  woman  on  a  chair,  holding  in  her  hand  the  end  of  her  veil. 
(2.)  Similar  two  figures  appear  to  those  in  the  last  reUef,  but  in  addi- 
tion there  is  in  the  foreground  a  slave  pouring  wine  from  a  larger  into 
a  smaller  vessel.  (3.)  A  man  reclining  at  table  holds  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand ;  near  him  sits  his  ^vife,  behind  whom  is  a  slave  pouring  wine 

*  M.  Albert  Dmnont  has  published  a  volume  on  this  class  of  monumonts ;  the  work  has 
been  crowned  by  the  French  Institute,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  in  English 
libraries. 
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from  an  amphora.  Behind  the  oouoh  etands  a  draped  bearded  figure; 
beneath  it  is  a  dog  gnawing  at  some  fragment  of  food.  In  the  place 
of  this  dog  we  elsewhere  find  a  snake.  (4*)  Two  men  recline  side 
by  ride  on  a  couch ;  in  front  of  one  is  a  three-lt^gged  table  laden 
with  food.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  couch  sit  two  women.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  galley,  of  which  the  oai"S,  but  not  the  rowers,  are 
Yisible,  in  which  is  seated  a  weird  figure  wth  matted  locks,  clad  in  a 
short  rough  cloak,  who  stretches  his  liaTid  towards  one  of  the  reclininf 
banqueters.  This  latter  figure  has  usually  been  taken  for  the  feny^ 
man  of  the  deadj  Charon,  come  to  claim  the  feasters  as  his  passengers 
into  the  next  world.  In  scenes  of  this  character,  also,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  in  the  backgroimd  a  horse,  or  at  least  the  head  of  one ; 
here,  too,  the  coming  journey  throws  its  shadow  over  the  gi\>up. 

With  the  sculptures  of  this  class  are  frequently  associated  a  set  of 
representationB,  which  would  seem  to  have  something  more  than  a 
casual  connection  with  them,  tliough  the  exact  nature  of  such  con- 
nection is  very  obscure*  I  refer  to  the  ex  voto  tablets  commonly  set 
up  in  Greek  temples  by  those  who  had  escaped  from  disease,  perils  ar 
death»in  honour  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  attributed  their  deliverance, 
and  for  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  gratitude.  Such  tablets  have  been 
found  in  special  abundance  in  the  temeni^  sacred  to  Hades  or  Sarapi 
as  god  of  the  nether  world,  and  of  Asklepius  and  Ilygieia.  Who 
Sarapis  is  the  deity  thus  honoured,  ho  appeal^  on  the  tablet  as 
reclining  on  a  couch,  on  his  head  the  modlus,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
liis  dominion  in  reahns  below,  and  sometimes  as  accompanied  by  his 
bride  Ifiis  or  Persephone,  A  train  of  worshippers  approaches  from 
the  side  of  the  tablet,  bringing  in  animals  for  sacrifice.  Of  the  eoi  i 
tablets  dedicated  to  the  deities  of  healing,  perhaps  the  clearest  sprtcimc 
appears  copied  on  certain  coins  of  the  city  of  Peiinthus,  in  Thrace. 
On  these  we  see  AsklepiuB  reclining  on  a  couch.  Beside  him  sitsliiBj 
daughter  Hygieia,  and  in  front  is  a  three-legged  table  laden  with  food,! 
at  the  feet  of  which  is  a  serpent.  From  the  side  enters  a  train  of 
votaries  dragging  in  a  sacrificial  pig.  Above,  a  cluster  of  anius  hauf 
on  a  peg,  atid  through  a  window  appears  the  head  of  a  horse  wl 
stands  without.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  symboUsm  of  aU 
parts  of  these  pictures  ;  but  the  general  meaning  cannot  be  doubtfuL 
We  see  in  them  representations  of  the  gratitude  of  those  whose  health 
was  restored  in  the  temples  of  the  deity  Aeklepius,  the  hospitals  of 
antiquity;  the  train  of  worshippers  represents  their  family,  and  the  pig 
of  thf  reliefs  had  doubtless  his  original  in  an  animal  actually  sacrificed 
to  the  god.  Why  the  horse  and  the  arms  appear  in  the  background 
we  need  not  trj^  to  ascertain. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  how  difficult  it  sometimes  becomes  in 
the  absence  of  inscriptions,  to  tell  whether  a  refief  is  to  be  claased 
among  the /»jf  ro<o  tablets  of  <1  *''  :  sepulchral  scenes,     Tn^ 

many  cases  wo  seem  to  be  i  r  Une  between  the  two 
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claaaee  of  monuments,  as  in  the  following : — Two  men  recline  on  a 
ci»uclit  each  uf  them  holding  a  drinking  horu.  By  tliem  site  a  woman, 
while  a  slave  in  the  foregonnd  is  engaged  in  ponrhig  wine  into  a 
v<^si?eL  In  front  appears  a  thi-ee-legged  t4[ible,  beneath  which  is  a 
snake ;  in  the  comer  is  seen  a  hoi-se^s  head.  Here  horse's  head  and 
«iuake  remind  us  of  the  ex  voto  tablets ;  although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  subject  is  from  a  tomb.  Both  horse's  head  and  snake 
reappear  in  the  follox^dng,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  ear  voto  class 
of  monuments : — -Two  men  rechne  on  a  couch,  one  holds  a  drinking- 
honu  On  either  side  a  woman  is  seated.  Three  figures  approach  in 
the  attitude  of  worshippers. 

Now  the  greatest  perplexity  has  arisen  from  the  confusion  of  two 
classes  of  reliefs,  which  may  indeed  have  something  in  common,  but 
are  widely  diflerent  in  meaning.  To  separate  finally  the  classes,  and 
to  trace  out  their  ultimate  connection  with  each  other,  is  a  work  still 
to  be  done,  and  one  which  will  require  patience  and  judgment. 
Meantime  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  single  rehef  proved  by  inscription  or  other  circumstance  to 
be  from  a  tomb  in  which  worshippers  appear  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  or 
adoration^  Wherever  these  are  seen  it  seems  reasonable,  in  the 
'^•^ence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  assume  that  the  monument  is 
-led  in  honour  of  a  deity,  not  in  memory  of  a  man.  But  all  the 
flcenee  where  simple  feasting  is  gomg  on,  where  servants  are  decanting 
^ne,  and  wives  seated,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  near  the 
couch  on  w*liich  their  feasthig  husbands  recUne,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  sepulchral  until  proved  to  bo  otherwise. 

There  are  three  theories^  all  well  supported  by  the  vuicu  of  learned 
men,  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  scenes  of  feasting  on  tombs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  view,  what  is  represented  is  the  dead  supping  in 
Hnrles,  This  theory  was  mainly  based  upon  the  confusion  above 
^  iiited  out.  The  [pei-son  reclining  on  the  couch  was  thought  to  be 
frequently  receiving  worship  and  sacrifice.  Sometimes  on  his  head  he 
V-  ^' posed  to  bear  the  modius,  the  emblem  worn  by  Sarapis  in  his 
r  of  deity  of  the  lower  world.  Therefore  it  was  assumed  that 
the  dead  man  was  deified  and  represented  as  receiving  high  honour 
*-  -]i  the  li\*ing.  If,  however,  we  allow  as  sepulchi^al  only  the  scenes 
nee  worshippers  are  excluded,  then  there  remains  nothhig  godlike 
or  maues-Uke  in  the  banqueting  figure ;  we  lose  all  reason  for  supposing 
^^■■-'  8cene  of  the  banquet  to  be  Hades.  Moreover,  where  the  husband 
luee  there  sits  the  wife  ;  if  this  be  ui  Hades,  how  is  it  that  the  wife 
wan  usually  surviving,  in  fact  often  erected  the  tomb  to  the  husband's 
in  :'*  ?  And  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  dissonant  with  Greek 
1  m  to  ascribe  a  glorified  existence  after  death  to  mortals  indis- 

criminately ;  at  the  best  Hades  was  shadowy  and  cold,  and  a  banquet 
there  would  be  but  a  faint  and  feeble  echo  of  earthly  banquets,  quite  im- 
touched  by  any  high  exaltation  or  any  woi-ship  from  the  happier  hving. 
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The  second  theory  \b  that  we  have  in  these  scenes,  in  emblematio 
form,  pictures  of  those  feasts  at  the  torab  which  the  Greeks  in  ancient, 
as  in  modem  days,  spread  from  time  to  time,  lest  the  departed  should  , 
suffer  hunger  in  the  next  world.     That  the  dead  have  the  same  needa ' 
as  the  living,  is  a  notion  widely  spread  among  barbarians  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples.     For  this  reason  the  savage  buries  \rith  the  dead 
chief  his  horse,  perhaps  his  wife  :  for  this  reason  many  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity  stored  bread  and  wine  in  the  tombs  with  the  corpse*    The 
early  Greeks  not  only  buried  weapons  with  the   dead,   but   even 
whetstones  to  keep  the  edges  of  tliose  weapons  bright ;  and  commonly 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  each  coi-pse  a  piece  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  to  the  next  world.     Thus,  too,  on  certain 
days  the  survivors  held  a  feast  at  the  tomb  of  a  departed  friend,  leaving! 
place  for  the  dead  and  supposing  him  to  partake  in  the  spirit. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  the  true  account  of  the  matter. 
Neveiiholess,  I  am  more  iuclined  to  accept  the  third  of  the  suggested 
explanations,  namely,  that  what  we  see  before  us  on  these  reliefs  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  daily  scene  from  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
dead  pei-son.  If  the  toilet  be  represented  on  the  tomb,  why  should 
not  the  family  meal,  that  most  charming  and  most  characteristic  of  all  J 
daily  scenes  t  How  could  husband  and  ivife  be  shown  iis  in  more 
close  and  amiable  proximity  than  when  feasting  together,  and  feeling 
the  same  thrill  of  pleasure  from  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  good? 
A  priori  we  should  have  expected  eating  to  be  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  composers  of  sepulchral  groups,  and  should  beware  of  seeking  a 
far-off  explanation  of  our  scenes  when  a  nearer  one  will  suffice.  It  is 
true  that  there  are,  even  in  the  scenes  undoubtedly  sepulchral,  some 
adjuncts  which  seem  scarcely  in  keeping  mth  the  ordinaiy  dinner- 
table — the  snake,  for  instance,  in  the  foreground  and  tlic  horse  in  the 
background ;  but  of  these  an  explanation  is  possible.  The  snake  vfBB 
commonly  domesticated  among  the  Greeks,  and  so  may  appear  only 
as  a  domestic  animal.  But  I  prefer  the  explanation  which  is  ready  to 
see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  future  death  of  the  banqueting  master  of 
the  house,  the  snake  being  in  many  countries,  on  account  of  its  habit 
of  living  in  the  ground,  looked  upon  as  the  companion  and  represea* 
tative  of  the  dead.  In  the  same  way  the  horse  may  only  convey  a 
delicate  allusion  to  future  departure  on  a  long  journey.  Such  slight 
allusions  would  seem  to  suit  Greek  taste  better  than  more  direct 
references.  More  direct  references*  however,  do  sometimes  appear,  as 
in  the  reUef  mentioned  above  as  No.  4,  where  Charon  in  his  bark 
appears  to  summon  the  feasters  from  their  whie. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which,  on  the  sepulchral  reUefs  which, 
so  to  speak,  introduce  us  into  the  midst  of  liie,  a  fivint  allusion  to 
death,  a  shght  flavour  of  mortality,  is  introduced.  We  often  see  an 
urn  placed  in  a  corner,  such  an  um  as  when  a  body  was  burned 
received  its  ashes,  or  such  as  was  set  up,  as  we  learn  from  Demos- 
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tiienea,  over  thoee  who  died  unmarried.  Like  the  skeleton  at  an 
Egyptian  feast,  this  urn  would  seem  meant  to  ehow  that  in  the  gayest 
moment  of  life  death  hovers  near,  waiting  to  Rtrike.  The  same  moral 
is  conveyed  in  other  caaes,  by  the  appearance  at  the  side  or  in  the 
foreground  of  a  snake  entwined  roimd  a  tree ;  the  snake  being*  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  companion  of  the  dead,  sometimes  even 
tlie  embodiment  of  the  dead  man's  spirit  or  ghost.  And  in  scenes 
where  there  is  no  allusion  to  death  so  concrete  or  conventional  as  the 
above,  there  is  over  all  an  aspect  of  grief  and  dissatisfaction-  Cluldren 
or  slaves  are  weeping  without  apparent  cause,  or  women  stand  with 
an  arm  folded  across  their  breast,  their  head  resting  on  a  hand,  in  an 
attitude  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to  sorrow,  not  as  among  us  to 
mere  reflection. 

All  the  scenes  of  which  I  have  spoken  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  represent  to  ns  the  deceased,  with  or  without  the  living.  But 
Bometimes,  though  rarely,  the  Greeks  substituted  for  these  groups  a 
merely  symbolical  figure  of  an  animal  or  some  fabulous  creatm'e.  On 
a  tomb  at  Athens,  erected  in  memory  of  one  Leon,  stands  a  marble 
lion»  evidently  in  punning  allusion  to  his  name.  Over  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  courtezan  Lais,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  was  a  group 
repreeenting  a  Honess  standing  over  a  prostrate  ram,  a  symbol  the 
reference  of  which  to  the  extraordinary  career  and  splendid  success 
of  iiie  woman  is  evidently  appropriate.  Stone  snakes  often  guarded 
a  tomb,  in  unitation  of  the  li^^ug  snakes  sure  soon  to  glide  about  it, 
on  the  same  principle  on  wliich,  when  the  Athenians  sought  a  floral 
decomtion  for  a  stele,  they  selected  the  acanthus*  which  is  notorious 
for  freely  growing  among  stones.  But  it  was  especially  the  forms  of 
female  monsters,  sirens,  sphinxes,  and  harpies,  wliich  were  selected 
for  tie  adornment  of  tombs.  All  these  were  spoken  of  in  legend  as 
latal  evils,  carrying  oflT  to  death  young  men  and  maidens.  The  sirens 
enpecially  slew  the  young  after  attracting  them  by  the  sweetness  of 
their  singing,  and  so  well  became  the  graves  of  those  who  were  lost 
in  the  mid  ardour  of  their  pursuit  of  the  delights  of  youth. 

Battles  of  heroes  and  Amazons,  Dionysiac  revels,  and  mythological 
eceues*  occuning  on  sarcophagi,  belong  iiivariably  to  Roman  times, 
and  represent  phases  of  thought  quite  other  than  those  suggested  by 
the  reliefs  inspired  by  genuine  Greek  feeling.  It  is  extremely  seldom 
that  any  mythological  subject  is  found  on  Greek  tombs  at  all  Lideed 
I  am  aware  but  of  two  instances.  Charon  is  allowed,  by  the  general 
consent  of  archaeologists,  to  bo  represented  in  a  scene  above  described. 
And  in  another  very  interesting  representation,  which  however  is  not 
Athenian,  Hennes  appears  as  the  conductor  of  so  ids,  leading  gently 
by  the  hand  a  young  girl  to  the  future  world.  So  small  is  the  part 
played  by  the  gods  in  sepulchral  scenes.  Not  a  trace  appears  of 
aconcs  of  future  happiness  or  misery,  no  allusion  to  that  future  judg- 
ment of  souls  which  is  so  prominently  brought  before  us  in  Egyptian 
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pictures.  Only,  in  times  when  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Sarapis  and 
IfiiB  had  penetrated  to  Athens,  and  served  there  to  impart  purer  and 
liigher  views  as  to  future  punishment  and  reward^  we  do  sometimes 
find  the  priestess  of  Isis  going  before  the  departed  mth  all  pomp 
of  worship  to  guide  them  through  the  perils  of  the  last  journey,  and 
lead  them  to  a  safe  resting-place.  But  these  scenes  only  illnstrato  the 
triumph  of  the  religious  notions  of  tlie  Eg^'ptians  over  the  susceptible 
Greeks,  at  a  time  when  their  national  city  life  was  extinct,  and  they 
were  driven  by  the  fewer  attractions  of  the  present  life  to  think  more 
about  the  possibiKties  of  the  next. 

It  seems  to  be  desirable,  in  view  of  the  unfounded  assertions  so 
frequently  set  forth  on  the  subject  of  Greek  art,  to  gather  wliat  Ught 
we  can  on  that  most  interesting  subject  from  the  facts  above  sum- 
marized. In  domg  so»  however^  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  conditions  under  which  sepulchral  momuuents  were 
designed  and  executed.  And  first,  it  is  quite  clear  that  where  several 
persons  who  died  at  intervals  are  buried  in  one  tomb,  they  cannot  all 
have  been  adequately  represented  in  the  reUef  which  would  nattirally 
be  the  production  of  a  single  time.  A  citizen  dies,  and  a  reUef  10 
erected  over  his  body,  perhaps  representing  him  as  taking  a  farewell  of 
his  ^^^fe,  while  his  infant  son  stands  by.  This  same  son,  may  be,  dies 
in  middle  life  and  is  buried  witli  his  father,  and  an  epigram  is  inserted 
on  the  monument  stating  the  fact.  It  may  thus  happen  that  a  man  of 
thii-ty  or  forty  may  appear  la  the  sepulchral  relief  as  an  infant.  Such 
sHght  inconsistencies  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  these  monu- 
ments. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  sometimes  between  inscription 
and  sculptiire  there  are  contmdictions  which  cannot  be  thus  eaaUy 
explained,  and  which  raise  serious  reflections.  The  fact  is  that  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  us  by,  the  comparison  of  a  multitude  of 
instances,  that  very  often  the  rehef  placed  on  a  tomb  did  not  possesa 
much  reference  to  its  contents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
ordinary  sorts  of  representations  were  made  in  numbers  by  the  sculptorts 
and,  as  we  should  phrase  it,  kept  in  stock  by  them  for  customers  to 
choose  from,  j\nd  if  the  woidd-be  buyer  found  a  group  of  which  the 
general  outline  and  arrangement  suited  him,  he  would  scarcely  decline 
to  purchase  it  because  it  was  not  entirely  appropriate^  because  it  mac 
his  ^vife  look  twenty  years  too  young,  or  even  turned  the  boys  of 
family  into  girls.  Like  a  tnie  Athenian  he  would  probably  be  more 
disposed  to  make  iLse  of  such  a  discrepancy  as  an  argument  to  induce 
the  seller  to  lower  his  price  than  to  incur  the  expense  of  having  a  new 
dab  executed  on  purpose  for  him.  Those  who  are  let  into  this  secret 
will  not  be  surprised  if  they  occasionally  find  a  subject  j  '  il 
eixactly  on  two  tombs  without  variation,  nor  if  a  sculptured  _  ,  i  s 
Httle  in  harmony  with  the  inscribed  list  of  the  dead. 

Even  in  those  cases  in  whieh  a  rehef  was  executed  by  ^  '     —   r 

on  the  death  of  a  person^  a  rehef  adapted  in  plan  and  «  1 1 
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iletoilB  to  repreeent  the  deceased  liappy  amid  lua  faniily  or  purstdng 
his  favourite  avocation,  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  Even  here^ 
tho  sculptor  confiuefl  himeelf  to  a  generalized  or  idealized  represeata- 
tioD,  Probably  he  knew  nought  of  the  dead,  almost  certainly  he  took 
no  pains  to  exactly  imitate  the  living.  Hence  the  same  conventional 
typ08,  the  bearded  man,  the  veiled  woman,  the  girl,  the  infant,  repeat 
themeelvefi  almost  ^^thout  variety,  through  all  the  XIacedonian  period 
of  Athenian  graves.  The  men  who  appear  on  sepulchral  reliefs  of  the 
err  nod  are  as  much  aUke  one  to  another,  as  the  horsemen  of 

tl  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  fighting  heroes  of  the  ^'Egina  pedi- 

ments. In  Roman  times  this  is  far  less  the  case;  but  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.,  the  ai'tist  was  careful 
only  of  the  type,  and  careless  of  the  individual  pecuHarities ;  no  far  at 
least  as  existing  remains  enable  us  to  judge. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  were 
all  cast  in  one  mould.  They  differed  one  from  anotlier  quite  as  much 
as  an  equal  number  of  Englishmen  taken  at  random.  And  of  this  the 
proof  is  concUisive.  For  there  still  exists  at  Athens  a  remarkable 
series  of  portraits  of  thoee  citizens  who  in  succeeding  years  under- 
tack  tlie  office  of  gymnasiarch.  Tbia  series  stretches  over  a  long 
period,  and  while  it  is  true  that  that  period  belongs  to  the  decline, 
not  the  flourishing  greatness  of  the  city,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  at  the  time  Athenian  blood  had  been  very  much  mixed 
with  that  of  other  races,  or  the  type  deteriorated-  Taking  these 
statues  then,  as  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  Athenian 
citizens,  and  probably  some  of  the  purest-blooded>  what  do  we  find  ? 
One  head  is  almost  African  in  type,  with  thick  lips  and  woolly  hair  ; 
one  might  be  taken  for  that  of  an  English  judge ;  one  for  that  of  an 
Italian  street-musician.  Looking  on  these  faces  one  can  scarcely 
believe  tliat  the  artists  did  not  grossly  exaggerate  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  the  faces  of  those  they  had  to  portray.  And  even  if  it  were 
®o,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  an  Athenian  crowd  of  the  period  must 
have  contained  as  many  widely  divergent  types  as  an  English  or 
French  one.  So  of  the  Greek  princes  who  reigned  duiing  the  third 
and  second  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  over  the  disjeeta  membra, 
the  fragments  of  the  Empire  of  the  Gre^t  Alexander,  we  possess  quite 
a  portrait  gallery  in  their  numerous  and  excellent  coins.  Here,  too, 
"we  find  the  widest  variety  of  type,  many  coins  presenting  to  us  heads 
liirhich  no  one  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  art  was  supei-ficial  would 
suppose  to  be  Greek  at  all.  But  although  individual  Greeks  differed 
thus  widely  one  from  another,  and  although,  in  the  Alexandrine  times 
of  Greek  art,  artists  quite  undei-stood  the  art  of  taking  portraits,  yet 
throughout  the  fonns  and  features  of  those  sculptured  on  tombs  are 
ipiite  conventionally  rendered.  And  in  nothing  does  one  see  more 
clearly  than  here  the  blending  of  Attic  good  taste  with  Attic  super- 
ficiahty  and  dislike  of  too  deep  or  too  persistent  emotion.     For  a 
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tombstone  calling  up  in  a  general  way  past  life  and  past  happineea 
would  be  a  constant  Bource  of  emotion,  gentle  and  melancholy,  but 
not  too  intense  in  degree ;  while  the  eight  of  the  very  features  of 
dead  father,  mother,  wife,  or  child  would  be  too  startliiig  and  cause 
far  more  pain  than  pleasure.  We  modems  are  less  afraid  of  pain,  and, 
when  we  place  on  tombs  any  representation  of  the  dead  at  all»  make 
it  as  exact  a  likeness  as  we  can.  But  most,  even  now,  prefer  a  mere  slab 
in  the  graveyard  and  a  portrait  in  the  family-room  or  the  bedroom. 

The  sources  of  these  generalized  types  of  man,  youtJi,  woman,  and 
child  are  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  common  feeling  of  the  Hellemc 
nation  working  through  the  brains  and  hands  of  the  ablest  statuaries. 
As  in  the  accepted  type  of  Zeus,  the  Greek  sculptures  embodied  all 
that  seemed  to  them  most  venerable,  wise,  and  majestic ;  as  in  the 
accepted  type  of  Apollo  they  combined  youthful  beauty  with  supreme 
dignity  ;  so  in  the  accepted  type  of  matron  they  strove  to  embody  all 
the  matronly  viHues,  in  the  young  girl  all  childish  grace  and  promise, 
in  the  bearded  man  the  dignity  and  self-control  of  a  worthy  citizezt, 
such  as  Aristides  or  Epaminondas.  The  type  was  fixed  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hellenic  deities,  by  the  sculptors 
of  the  generation  which  succeeded  those  who  had  fought  at  Marathon 
and  Plata^m,  and  altered  but  Uttle  after  that  until  the  oollapse  of 
Hellenic  independence  and  Hellenic  art. 

Goethe  has  expressed,  in  a  passage  which  cannot  be  too  often 
quoted^  the  ultimate  tnith  about  Greek  sepulchral  reliefs: — ► 

''■  The  wind  which  blows  from  the  tombs  uf  the  ancients  comes  with  gentle 
breath  as  over  a  mound  of  roses.  The  reliefs  are  touching  and  pathetic,  and 
{Uwajs  represent  life.  There  stand  fathei"  and  itiuther,  their  sou  between  tbem, 
gazing  at  one  another  with  iiiispeakablo  troth  to  nature.  Here  a  pair  cla^p 
bands.  Here  a  father  seems  to  rest  on  hw  couch  and  wait  to  be  enteitained  by 
bis  family.  To  me  the  presence  of  these  scenes  was  very  tutiching.  Their  art 
is  of  a  late  period,  yet  are  they  simple^  natural,  and  ai  universal  interest.  Heit> 
there  is  no  kni;^'-ht  in  hariiess  on  his  knees  awaituig  a  ji>yful  I'esurrectiun,  The 
artist  has  with  more  or  less  skill  presented  to  us  only  tlie  f^ersons  themselves, 
and  so  made  their  existence  lasting  and  ]H?rpetuiiL  They  fold  not  their  hands^ 
gaze  ncit  intt)  heaven ;  they  are  on  earth,  what  they  were  and  what  they  are. 
They  stand  side  by  side,  take  interest  in  one  unuther,  love  one  another ;  and 
that  is  what  is  in  the  fitone,  even  though  somewhat  unskilfully,  yet  most 
pleasingly  depicted."* 

It  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  genius  of  Goethe  and  of  his  keen  eym- 
pathy  with  all  that  is  truly  Greek,  that  at  a  time  before  Greek  art  was 
half  understood,  he  was  able  to  judge  from  the  few  inferior  specimi 
known  to  him  of  the  general  character  of  these  sepulchral  reli 
That  on  which  he  lays  his  master-hand  is  certainly  their  most  eesen- 
tial  character.    Their  wdiole  aspect  is  turned,  so  to  speak,  from  tJie 
future  to  the  past,  and  from  heaven  to  earth.     We   whose  ancestors 
have   been,  for  some  twelve  huikdred  years^  taught  constantly  that 
death  is  but  the  entrance  to  wider  life,  that  the  world  is  a  place  of 

*  ItidJetiischo  RQise,  a  viropos  of  tJm  Tnti^oam  at  Yerona, 
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probation  and  preparation  for  eternity,  can  scarcely  place  ourselves 
in  thought  in  the  position  of  men  who  seem  to  hare  found  the 
world  charming  and  delightful,  and  to  have  been  well  satisfied  with 
it,  prefcrriiig  to  let  their  niinda  dwell  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  past 
rather  than  on  a  future  which  at  beet  was  a  cold  and  gloomy  echo  of 
the  present  world.  It  is  not  that  they  disbelieved  in  the  unseen 
world,  or  thought  that  the  soul  died  witli  the  body;  such  scepti- 
cism was  perhaps  rarer  in  antiquity  than  in  modem  times,  and 
coofiiied  in  antiquity  as  in  modern  times  to  a  few  of  the  highly 
educated,  But  that  inei-itable  future  occupied  comparatively  very 
little  of  their  time  and  thought ;  it  was  a  cold  shadow  to  be  kept  out 
of  sunny  life  as  much  as  might  be.  And  when  it  was  thought  of,  it  waa 
thought  of  without  very  much  cither  ofhopeorfear.  Terrible  punish- 
ments in  it  were  reserved  for  tenible  criminals,  supreme  pleasures  for 
tlie  supremely  good,  but  for  ordinary  mortals  an  ordinary  fate  was 
reserved,  a  sort  of  ghost  or  echo  of  their  mortal  life,  made  up^  Uke 
that,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  with  both  pleasure  and  pain  diluted 
and  made  ghostly.  From  discontent  with  life  and  repining  at  the  lot 
assigned  by  fate,  the  Greeks  would  seem  to  have  been  singularly 
free,  and  no  nation  ever  thought  life  better  worth  living.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  further  on. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  or  even 
take  the  place  of  the  reliefs,  and  which  have  sometimes  a  considerable 
interest  for  us.  It  will  be  convenient  to  quote  these  inscriptions  in 
^EngUsh;  those  who  msh  to  compare  the  original  Greek  can  easily  do 
so  in  the  complete  work  of  Kumanudes.* 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  two  sepulchral  inscriptions  on  public 
tombsf  of  considerable  interest.  Of  these  one  contains  lists  of  all  the 
citizens  who  fell  in  a  single  year  at  the  various  places  where  Athens 
was  carrying  on  war.  We  learn  from  Thucydides  and  Pausanias  that 
ife  was  the  Athenian  custom  thus  annually  to  honour  with  a  public 
monument  all  those  who  had  in  the  previous  year  fallen  in  the  battles 
of  their  country^ — a  custom  wliich  must  have  nerved  for  death  many 
a  soldier  s  heart,  as  he  reflected  that  he  was  siu*e,  if  he  fell,  of  a  sort 
of  immortality  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 
The  other  inscription,  which  was  written  under  a  relief  representing 
three  warriors,  commemorates  those  Athenians  who  fell  before 
Potida^a,  in  the  year  B.C.  432,     It  runs  thus : — 

♦*  Thus  to  the  deiid  is  deathless  honour  pniJ, 
Who,  fired  with  Tulour  hot,  m  anna  arrayed, 
Felt  each  our  fathera*  valour  in  him  glow, 
Aad  won  long  fiimo  and  rictory  o  or  the  foe. 

*'  HcnT«n  el  Aimed  their  «piritSt  earth  their  bodies  took, 
The  foemen'»  ^ato  tbolr  conquering  onal&ught  abook  ; 
Of  those  thpy  rouUd  somft  in  earth  abide, 
Somo  in  strong  walia  their  lives  In  terror  hide. 
•  ^ArruriTt  ^Ewfypo^ol  *EirxTi5^3iot.     Athens,  157L 

t  Corpus   of  British  Museum  Inscriptions,  i.   pp,  102—107*     The  reading  of  Ihd  firat  lew 
tftM  &i  Tiory  doubtfol*    I  follow  Messrs  Nowton  and  Hicks. 
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"  Er«*cbtli«ua*  city  mourns  hcT  childrou'a  fall. 
Who  fought  and  diod  by  Potidsca's  wall, 
Truo  sons  of  Athens,  for  a  virtuous  uame 
Thoy  ohangod  their  Iitcb,  and  swelled  their  country's  fame,*' 

The  smallness  of  tho  number  of  public  epitaphs  at  Athens  18  well 
compensated  hj  the  abundance  of  private  ones,  of  which  upwards  of 
4,000  have  been  already  published,  wliile  every  year  brings  a  multi- 
tude of  fresh  ones  to  light.  I  will  attempt  to  class  these,  as  I  did  the 
reliefs.  The  commoneBt  inscriptions  by  far  are  those  wliich  simplj 
record,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  his  name,  his  father's  name,  and  liis  deji 
or  clan  ;  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  her  name,  that  of  her  father,  hus- 
band, or  husband  and  father,  with  their  respective  demes.  Of  the 
numerous  epitaphs  which  remain,  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  are  of  this 
simple  character.  Probably  in  most  cases  they  are  of  the  poor,  but 
not  in  all;  for  sometimes  they  accompany  reliefs  of  an  elaborate 
character,  or  are  placed  on  tombs  of  great  size  and  pretensions. 
Than  such  an  epitaph  nothing  could  possibly  offend  less  against  good 
taste,  and  it  was  probably  thought  somewhat  sentimental  and  gmhmg 
at  Athens  to  indulge  in  a  longer  metrical  sepulchral  inscription. 
When  longer  inscriptions  occur,  they  seldom  bear  much  sign  either  of 
taste  or  education.  Their  grammar  is  often  doubtful,  and,  when  in 
metre,  they  halt  terribly*  They  clearly  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
compositions  as  the  lame  verses  which  aboimd  in  English  graveyards. 
It  would  seem  that  the  swans  who  saug  thus  only  found  their  voice  at 
death,  but  the  death  of  friends,  not  their  own.  The  chance  of  snch 
publicity  for  one's  verses  as  may  be  gained  by  placing  them  on  a 
tomb  proved  too  attractive  for  them  to  forego. 

In  the  case  of  early  reliefs  we  find  usually  not  only  the  name  of  the 
dead,  but  also  of  the  artist  who  did  the  work.  In  later  times  this 
custom  dropped,  and  we  have  scarcely  in  any  case  a  clue  to  the  name 
of  the  sculptor.  This  fact  is  the  more  curious,  inasmuch  as  in  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  vases,  gems,  and  coins,  to  insert  the  artist's  name 
becomes  more  usual  as  we  approach  the  best  time  of  art.  Not  many 
epitaphs  of  an  earher  period  than  the  year  B,G.  400  are  preserved,  nor 
are  these,  except  in  the  case  of  public  tombs,  of  special  importance. 
One  is  interesting  to  students  of  epigraphy  as  it  bears  an  exact  date, 
the  year  B,C,  430,  when  the  plague,  follo"\ving  in  the  wake  of  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  invaded  Attica :  **  I  am  the  tomb  of  Myiinf*,  who 
died  of  the  plague;'  Another,  of  an  ordinary  Attic  type,  has  a  grace 
and  charm  which  is  seldom  absent  from  the  productions  of  Attica 
while  yet  unsubdued : — 

**  Let  the  reader  pass  on-,  be  lie  citizeu  or  stranger  from  afar,  haviDg  pitied  for 
a  moment  a  brave  man  who  fell  in  battle  and  lost  his  young  prime.  Having 
shed  a  tear  here,  go  by^  and  good  go  with  you.*' 

To  the  period  between  the  falling  of  Athens  into  Lysander*s  hands 
and  the  times  of  the  Roman  Antonines  belongs  the  vast  body  of  the 
epitaphs.    For  a  more  exact  chronological  classification  the  materials 
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at  preeeut  ecarcely  exist,  it  being  especially  hard  to  determine  the 
period  of  thoee  inscriptions  wliich  are  not  accompanied  by  reliefs.  It 
is  best  therefore  to  di\ndo  them  mto  clasaes,  not  by  a  determination 
of  date,  but  rather  by  a  consideration  of  diaft  and  content,  and  to 
consider  all  as  belonging  to  one  long  period,  a  period  when  the 
Atlienian  Empire  had  indeed  passed  away,  and  external  conquests 
were  not  to  be  hoped  for ;  but  when  Athens  still  nilod  in  the  realm  of 
mind  and  attracted  to  hei-self  the  flower  of  the  cnltnre  of  Hellas  and 
the  world.  I  have  already  said  that  the  commonest  sort  of  inscrip- 
tions comprised  only  the  name  of  the  dead,  his  father's  name,  and  that 
of  his  deine.  But  not  mifrequently  a  few  words  of  comment  were 
added«  The  person  who  paid  for  tlio  erection  of  the  tomb  liked  to 
see  some  record  of  his  liberality.  Thus  a  stone  marks  tho  spot  where 
**  His  sons  buried  Julius  Zosimianiis,  the  head  of  the  School  of  Zeno," 
that  is,  the  head  of  the  Stoics  of  Athens,  Another  records  that 
"  Polystratus  set  up  this  portrait  in  memory  of  his  brother,"  We 
frequently  find  the  trade  or  calling  of  the  deceased  mentioned  in  his 
epitaph.  One  Herakleides  is  stated  to  have  been  tlie  greatest  master 
of  the  catapult,  a  %varUke  machine  which  seems  to  have  required  some 
skill  in  the  handling.  JIany  other  trades  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dead.  One  was  a  bathing-man,  another  a  midwife  and 
phymcian,  another  a  priestess  of  the  all-producing  Mother,  probably 
Kybele,  another  second  in  rank  in  joyous  comedy,  another  a  bull- 
fighter. On  one  tomb  the  record  ends  quaintly,  after  mentioning  that 
the  grave  contained  one  or  two  named  persons,  with  the  phrase,  '*  also 
the  others  who  are  represented  in  the  relietV  where  the  stonemason 
or  his  instructor  seems  to  have  grown  tired  of  a  bare  list  of  names, 
and  stopped  short  in  the  midst. 

An  the  longer  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  Attic  gravestones, 
if  we  except  only  the  class  of  minatory  or  deprecatory  epitaphs,  which 
I  reserve  to  the  last,  are  in  metre.  To  this  rule  there  are  few,  if  any, 
exceptions,  so  that  the  ancient  epitaph-writer  could  at  least,  unlike  the 
modern,  claim  the  (htra  necessitm  as  a  reason  for  attempting  a  metrical 
composition.  I  shall,  however,  render  into  English  prose  mther  than 
Terse  tho  specimens  of  these  selected  for  purposes  of  illustration,  as  it 
would  convey  qm'te  a  false  impression  if  I  were  to  disguise  their  oddities 
and  crudities  under  the  smooth  mantle  of  EngUsh  heroic  verse. 

Tlie  metrical  epitaphs  are  of  four  kinds.  Those  of  the  first  kind 
are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  dead  and  the  suiviving 
friend,  or  in  some  cases  of  a  mere  direct  address  to  the  dead.  The 
simplest  form  wluch  such  an  address  can  take  is  the  XFW^^  X*^*P* — 
**  Farewell,  lost  friend" — which  is  so  usual  on  tombs  of  a  certain  period, 
but  which  does  not,  apparently,  appear  on  any  which  belongs  certainly 
to  an  Athenian.  Of  this  simple  and  touching  phrase  we  find  a  number 
of  metrical  amplifications : — 

♦*  Farewell  J  tomb  of  Mellt<5;  the  best  of  women  lies  here,  who  loved  her  loving 
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husband,  Onesimus;  thou  wert  most  excellent,  wherefore  he  longs  for  thee  after 
thy  death,  for  thou  wert  the  best  of  wives.  Farewell,  thou  too,  dearest  husband^ 
only  love  my  children." 

But  an  inscription  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  of  a  late  period,  and 
but  little  in  accord  with  the  canon  of  Greek  taste.  No  doubt  when  it 
was  set  up,  it  was  at  once  condemned  as  vulgar  by  people  of  culture. 

Far  more  usual  and  less  extravagant  is  the  following,  which  de- 
tails a  conversation  not  with  the  dead,  but  with  his  tomb  : — "  Whose 
tomb  are  we  to  call  thee  ?  That  of  famous  Nepos.  And  who  of 
the  children  of  Cecrops  begat  him  %  say.  He  was  not  of  the  land  of 
Cecrops,  but  from  Thrace."  Another  epitaph,  after  proceeding  in  verse, 
suddenly  breaks  into  prose :  "  And  if  you  seek  my  name,  I  am  Theogeiton, 
son  of  Thymochus  of  Thebes."  Of  course  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
tombstone  should  thus  speak  in  the  first  person  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased.  In  some  of  our  commonest  English  epitaphs 
such  as  "Affliction  sore  long  time  I  bore,"  we  find  the  same  peculiarity; 
but  that  a  grave-stone  should  give  information  in  reply  to  cross-ques- 
tiom'ng  is  less  usual. 

The  second  kind  of  metrical  inscriptions,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
nmnerous,  speaks  of  the  past  Ufe  and  history  of  the  deceased.  Thus 
over  the  grave  of  a  soldier  we  find : 

"Of  thy  valour  stands  many  a  trophy  in  Greece  and  in  the  souls  of  men ; 
such  wert  thou,  Nicobolus,  when  thou  leftest  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  and 
passedst,  beloved  of  thy  friends,  to  the  dwelling  of  Persephone." 

Other  triumphs  besides  warlike  ones  are  elsewhere  recorded ;  on  the 
tomb  of  one  Praxinus,  the  doer^  we  read  the  punning  epitaph : 

"My  name  and  my  father's  this  stone  proclaims,  and  my  country;  but  by  my 
worthy  deeds  I  attained  such  a  name  as  few  may  obtain." 

We  are  not  aware  in  this  case  to  what  special  kind  of  deeds  the  in- 
scription refers  ;  often  it  is  more  explicit  as  in  the  following,  erected 
over  a  yotmg  statuary: — 

"  I  began  to  flourish  as  a  statuary  not  inferior  to  Praxiteles,  and  came  to 
twice  eight  years  of  age.  My  name  was  Eutychides,*  but  that  name  fate 
mocked,  tearing  me  so  early  away  to  Hades." 

On  the  tomb  of  one  Plutarchus,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  merchant, 
we  find  a  brief  history  of  his  life  : — 

"This  is  the  tomb  of  the  discreet  Plutarchus,  who,  desiring  fame  which 
comes  of  many  toils,  came  to  Ausonia.  There  he  endured  toils  on  toils  far 
from  his  country,  although  an  only  child  and  dear  to  his  parents.  Yet  gained 
he  not  his  desire,  though  longing  much,  for  first  the  fate  of  unlovely  death 
reached  him." 

Sometimes  out  of  a  whole  life  one  event  or  circumstance  of  peculiar 
interest  was  taken,  and  commemorated  as  well  by  inscription  as  relief, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  Phoenician  stranger  already  mentioned  who 
narrowly  escaped  the  jaws  of  a  lion.    The  inscription  on  his  tomb 

•  Child  of  good  laok. 
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describes  that  escape,  aiid  explaiDs  the  meaning  of  the  representatioB 
it  accompanies. 

The  virtues  of  the  dead  must  always  in  all  countries  form  the  most 
frequent  and  suitable  subject  of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  Athens  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.    We  find  on  the  grave  of  a  young  man  : — 

**flere  Eathycritus,  having  reached  the  gx>al  of  ev&ry  virtue,  lies  entombed 
in  his  native  soil,  r3ear  to  father  and  mother,  and  loved  by  his  sisters  and  all 
\m  (x>mpaDioDS,  in  the  prime  of  his  life." 

A  copper-smelter  from  Crete  has  the  simple  and  pleasing  epitaph  : — 

'•  This  luemorial  to  SosLnus,  of  his  justice,  his  prudence,  and  his  virtue^  his 
sons  erected  on  his  death." 

The  folio  whig  is  from  the  tomb  of  one  Sotins : — 

^*  Here  m  earth  Hes  Stitius,  superior  to  all  in  the  art  he  practi.^teci,  viiturnis  of 
aoul,  and  dear  to  liis  fellow -citizeas ;  for  ever  he  studied  to  please  all,  arnl  his 
heart  was  most  just  towards  his  friends.'* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  panegyrics  bestowed  on  men  after  their  death ; 
those  bestowed  on  women  are  fewer  in  number,  but  not  less  interesting. 
A  young  girl  is  commended  for  her  serious  and  staid  disposition  : — 

"•She  who  lies  here  coveted  not,  while  alive,  garments  or  gold,  but  desired 
di^cretlou  and  nrtue.  But  now,  Dioriysia,  in  place  of  youth  and  bloom,  the 
Fates  have  awarded  thee  this  sepulchre." 

More  than  once  we  find  epitaphs  which  speak  of  the  virtue  and 
kindness  of  nurses,  evidently  set  up  by  young  men  who  had  never 
ceased  to  care  for  and  respect  them.  The  ancients  evidently  felt  for 
the  wet-nnrse  who  cherished  their  infancy,  slave  as^she  might  be,  some- 
thing of  lasting  and  fiUal  aflection  :— 

''  IleR^  i.s  laid  in  eartli  the  best  of  mirses,  whose  foster-child  still  misses  her. 
I  loved  thee^  nurse^  when  alive,  and  still  1  honoiu  thee  though  thou  art  laid  in 
the  groond,  and  shall  honour  as  long  as  I  live*" 

More  characteristic  of  the  Greek  disposition  than  mere  praise  of 
the  dead  arc  those  praises  of  the  good  fortnne  of  the  departed,  which 
fionnd  almost  mocking  to  modem  ears,  and  yet  on  a  little  reflection 
do  not  displease.  Of  one,  Symraachus,  of  Chios,  we  read  on  his  tomb 
that  through  life  his  joys  were  many  and  his  sorrows  few,  that  he 
Teached  the  extreme  limit  of  old  age,  and  lies  in  Athene,  the  city  dear 
to  gods  and  men.  On  .the  tombs  of  women  it  is  often  stated  that  they 
were  in  comfortable  circmnstances,  and  that  they  lived  to  see  children's 
childreu.  All  the  happiness  of  past  life  seemed  to  the  Greeks  a  gain, 
and  even  when  it  w^as  over  was  to  be  regarded,  not  with  bitter  regi'ot, 
but  gentle  sympathy.  In  one  inscription,  though  a  late  one,  we  find 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  wife  buried  bidow. 
of  her  yellow  hair,  her  bright  eyes,  her  snow-wliite  forehead,  the  mddy 
lip9  aud  ivory  teeth  of  her  lovely  mouth.  These  things  were  past,  it 
in  true,  but  even  so  they  were  something  better  to  look  back  upon 
than  ugliness. 
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Sometimes,  however,  through  the  general  level  of  cheer 
sadder  note  breaks : — 

^*  My  name  is  Athenais,  and  with  grief  I  go  to  my  place  amoag  the  dead, 
leaving  my  husband  and  my  darling  children.  A  grudgiiig  weh  the  Fates  epun 
for  me." 

When  youthful  promiB©  is  early  cut  off  it  is  scarcely  poasible  that  it 
should  be  spoken  of  without  a  sound  of  sad  regret.  Even  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact  produces  this  impression  * — 

"  If  fortune  had  continued  thy  life,  ^lacareus,  and  brought  thee  to  nian- 
hood«  strong  wert  thoti  in  tlie  ho|:)t>  that  thou  wouldst  become  the  guiding 
flptnt  of  tragic  art  among  the  Hellenes,  Jiat  thou  diest  not  without  fame  for 
discretion  and  virtue/* 

Even  here  consolation  conies  in  to  modify  regret,  so  true  to 
happy  disposition  of  the  Greeks  was  the  ohamdng  saying  of  Spe) 

**  A  dram  of  sweete  la  worth  a  ponnd  of  sowro  !*^ 

As  in  sepulchral  reliefs,  so  in  epitaphs,  the  Greek  mourner  usually 
turns  his  thought  to  the  past,  and  dwells  on  the  Hfe  which  is  over 
rather  than  on  any  which  may  be  beginning.  Nevertheless  we  do 
find,  here  and  there,  some  allusions  to  the  state  of  the  departed  whidi 
are  of  gi-eat  interest,  and  which  furnish  us  with  evidence  on  a  subject 
still  obscure  and  much  discussed^  the  beliefs  of  the  ordinary  minds 
among  the  Greeks  as  to  the  future  life,  and  as  to  reward  and  punish- 
ment in  it.  The  small  space  which  these  allusions  occupy,  compared 
with  the  whole  body  of  epitaphs,  shows  how  small  a  comer  of  the 
Greek  thought  was  taken  up  with  meditation  on  matters  outside  the 
present  life.  But  the  materialism  of  the  Greeks  was  rather  natural 
and  practical  than  speculative,  and  we  nowhere  find  any  positive 
denial  of  future  existence.  In  one  or  two  epitaphs  there  is  an 
appearance  of  such  denial,  but  its  meaning  must  not  be  pressed. 
Thus,  in  one  case,  we  find  the  phrase,  "  Rising  out  of  earth  I  am 
become  earth  again,"  and  in  another  epitaph,  one  Nicomedes^  who 
calls  himself  the  servant  of  the  Muses,  says  that  he  is  **  clad  in  wake- 
less sleep**'  Here  we  probably  only  have  popular  phrases  used  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  sense,  and  without  the  least  intention  of  theo- 
rizing on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Commoner  still  are  even  more 
vague  phraBcs  as  to  the  destination  of  the  soul,  which  is  said  to  fly  to 
heaven,  to  air,  or  to  aether,*  It  is  eether  which  is  said  in  the  metrical 
inscription  first  quoted  to  receive  the  souls  of  the  slain  Athenian 
wariiors*    So  in  the  following  : — 

''Here  Dialogus,  student  of  wisdom,  his  limbs  purged  with  pure  fire,  is  gone  J 
to  the  Immortals.  Hei^  lie  naked  the  bones  of  Dialogus  the  discreett  wboi 
practised  virtue  and  wisdom;  them  a  little  dust  hides  sprinkled  over  tb^m; 
out  the  spirit  from  his  limhs  the  broad  heaven  has  received*" 
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IH&logua  wa«  preBumsbly  a  philosopher  and  had  learned  the  differ- 

ice  between  bouI  and  body.    The  words,  heaven  and  the  immortals, 

ive  to  him  a  somewhat  vague  meaning,  representing  rather  some- 

ing  hoped  for  than  believed  in  and  expected.     Tliere  1%  a  stronger 

ivour  of  philosophic  materialism  in  the  following  :^ — '^Damp  tether 

jldM  the  soul  and  mighty  intellect  of  EurymachuB,  but  his  body  is  in 

ie  tomb,"     The  word  olBi^p^  asther,  is  certainly  used  by  Homer  to 

fy  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  no  doubt  the  poet  of  our  metrical 

ascription  had  Homer  in  his  mind,  but  here  the  word  *"  damp  "  {vypm) 

seme  to  point  to  some  materialist  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  spirit  and 

affinity  to  the  upper  air.    A  more  popular  interpretation  must  be 

1  in  other  cases,  such  as:  '*  Earth  sent  thee  forth  to  light, 

.    -  s,  and  earth  holds  thy  remains,  but  aether,  the  source  of  thy 

iul,  has  received  it  again/* 

But  the  vulgar  notions  with  regard  to  the  future  state  were  cer- 

ainly  borrowed  from  Homer,  sucked  in   by  the  many  with  their 

pothers'  milk,  or  at  latest  imbibed  at  school,  where  Homer  occupied 

lie  place  taken  by  the  Bible  in  our  Church  scliuols.     The  Greeks 

Bnerally  were  inclined  to  regard  Homer  aa  infallible,  and  so,  when 

bey  tliought  of  the  future  state  at  all,  pictiu*ed  it  according  to  his 

aching*     Hence  they  made  it  a  shadowy  realm  under  the  govern- 

lent   of  Hades  and  Persephone,   a  poor  washed-out  copy  of  the 

brilliant  life  on  eaiih.     The  dead  go  to  the  chamber  of  Pemephone* 

"or,  as  it  is  sometimes  phrased,  the  chamber  of  the  blessed.     **  The 

ones  and  the  flesh  of  our  sweet  son  he  in  earth,  but  his  soul  is  gone  to 

be  chamber  of  the  holy."     It  is  clear,  from  some  other  inscriptions, 

bat  in  that  chamber  rewards  wore  supposed  to  await  the  good,  and 

shraents  the  bad.    Thus  one  man  writes  on  the  grave  of  his  nurse, 

id  I  know  that,  if  below  the  earth  there  be  rewards  for  the  good, 

t>r  thee,  nurse,  more  than  for  any,  is  honour  waiting  in  the  abode  of 

^ei-gephone  and  Pluto.*'    The  suggestive  t/is  again  repeated  elsewhere. 

\i£  there  is  with  Persephone  any  reward  for  piety,  a  share  of  that  was 

>©8towed  on  thee  in  death  by  Fate."    The  expression  in  both  instances 

^ems  to  be  rather  of  a  wish  or  longing  than  of  a  sure  and  certain  hope. 

ludeed,  this  wavering  tone  never  becomes  full  and  confident  until 

re  come  down  to  the  times  of  Christian  inscriptions,  when  a  sudden 

id  marvellous  change  takes  place.     To  the  Christian  the  place  of 

iterment  is  no  longer  a  tomb*  but  a  sleeping-place.    When  he  speaks 

T>f  cether  and  heaven  as  receiving  the  soul,  the  words  have  quite  another 

ig.     Though  Christian  epitaphs  at  Athens  be  somewhat  beyond  my 

evince,  I  cannot  avoid  introducing  one  or  two,  if  merely  for  the 

£6  of  contrast.     The  follo%ving  charmingly  combines  the  genial  back- 

rd  glance  of  the  Greek  with  the  forward  glance  of  the  believer : — 

jy^ook,  friend,  on  the  sacred  beauty  of  Asklepiodote,  of  her  immortal  soul 
Jy,  for  to  both  nature  gave  one  undefiled  tmauty,  ami  if  Fate  seized  her 
"  her  not ;  in  her  death  she  was  not  forsaken,  nor  did  she  abandon 
M  2 
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her  husband  thoug^h  she  left  hira,  but  now  more  than  ever  w«,t€he8  him  out 
heaven,  and  rejoicoa  in  him  and  guards  him." 

Or  take  another  : — 

*'  His  body  is  biddt^n  here  in  earth,  but  his  soul  m  escaped  to  heaven  (aZ^ 
and  returned  to  its  source,  for  he  has  obtained  the  inward  of  the  best  of  \\\^ 

Sometiinoi^  one  catcheB  a  note  of  a  Btill  higher  strain,  "  There,  whence 
pain  and  raoans  are  baniBhod,take  thy  rest;  *  I  think  do  one  can  deny  that 
these  epitaphs  are  quite  equal  to  the  pagan  ones  in  Kterary  taste  and  feli- 
city of  language,  while  in  sentiment  they  mark  a  striking  advance- 
It  would  have  been  natural  to  expect  that  the  religion  of  Isii*, 
which  among  all  ancient  faiths  clung  most  closely  to  the  belief  in  « 
future  Hfe,  and  which  owed  to  that  circumstance  lis  great  influence 
among  the  later  Greeks,  would  have  left  in  the  epitaphs  some  traces 
of  a  surer  hope  and  tnist  in  what  was  beyond  the  grave.  But  such 
is  not  the  case,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  omission  is  to  be  noticed* 
The  great  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated  annually,  Mn thin  a  few 
miles  of  Athens.  The  whole  population  must  have  known  more  or  less 
of  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  there  were  probably  few 
adult  Athenians  who  had  not  been  initiated.  But  it  has  always  been 
supposed  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  to  come  were 
the  chief  matters  on  which  Ught  was  thrown  during  the  celebration. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  analogy  between  the  sowing  of  wheat  and 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  that  analogy  which  the  Apostle  Paul  works  out 
in  full  detail,  was  then  insisted  on,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis  as  some  of  ihi^  noblest  productions  of  Attic  soil,  and  declares 
that  they  impart  not  only  directions  for  leading  a  better  life,  but  also  ■ 
a  better  hope  in  death*  Polygnntus  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  the  puniBlnnents  suffered  in  Hades  by  those  who  j 
neglected  to  have  themselves  initiated  in  the  mysterieB.  Yet  in  all  tlie  I 
Attic  epitaphs  which  have  come  dovra  to  us,  we  discern  not  a  trace 
of  any  such  doctrine  as  we  should  have  been  disposed,  from  eucli 
indications,  to  attribute  to  the  College  of  Priests  who  conducted  the 
mysteries.  When  the  next  world  is  at  all  spoken  of,  it  either  appeals 
as  the  Homeric  reahn  of  Hades  and  liis  bride  Persephone^  or  else  is 
mentioned  in  the  vague  language  of  the  philosophers  as  mther  and 
heaven.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  We  are  strongly  warned 
against  attributing  too  much  influence  over  the  ordinary  mind,  or  any  _ 
very  lofty  and  spiritual  teaching,  to  the  mysteries.  The  wise  men>  I 
hke  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  may  have  foimd  in  them  deep  meaning  and 
profound  consolation,  reading  into  them  the  results  of  their  own 
philosophy  and  faith ;  just  as  able  men  of  recent  times  have  read  into 
them  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.    But  to  the  comn  -  1  e 

they  were  probably  a  string  of  outward  obsei'vances  with  hu:.  -„_ier 
meaning.  Like  the  sacraments  of  Christianity,  to  which  in  maii^r 
respects  they  were  parallel,  they  had  a  strong  tendency  to  1<  "  "'fe 
and  become  mere  form.    That  tlioir  sHcret  was  so  well  pre^L,  ,  _ .,  .^ia 
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be  ftttribiited  to  but  one  cause — that  their  86oret»  such  as  it  was,  was 
not  of  a  kind  that  coiild  bo  coramunicated.  It  is  certain  that  through- 
•out  Greece,  in  antiquity,  the  future  life  was  by  the  common  people 
looked  upon  with  distaste,  if  nut  with  dread;  and  that  they  had  no 
doctrine  tending  to  soften  its  repulsion, 

Jloral  reflections  and  wonb*  i)f  advice  form  a  not  unfrequent  ending 
ia  Athenian  epitaphs.  Sometimes  in  these  nothing  more  is  expressed 
than  a  kindly  wish  for  the  reader,  Thxis  one  stranger  after  stating 
ihat  he  was  shipwrecked,  adds  in  genial  spirit,  **May  every  sailor 
«afely  reach  liis  home  !**  Another  wishes  for  all  wayfarers  who  read  the 
«tone  a  prosperous  journey.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  observation  : 
*'Iti8  rare  for  a  woman  to  be  at  once  noble  and  discreet;**  or  a  quotatiou 
from  a  poet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  line  of  Menander,  ''Those 
whom  the  gods  love  die  early.**  Sometimes  the  occasion  is  improved, 
A«  a  Scotch  minister  would  say*  and  a  little  sermon  read  to  the  passer- 
by, who  is  ad\nsed  to  live  virtuously,  "  knowing  that  the  abode  of  Pluto 
beneath  is  full  of  wealth  and  has  need  of  nothing,** — virtues,  that  is  to 
.aay,  and  not  riches,  are  the  only  tilings  which  will  avail  after  death. 

So  far  with  regard  to  metrical  inscriptions.  The  long  inscriptions 
which  are  not  metrical  are  nearly  always  of  the  same  kind  as  the  well* 
known  epitaph  of  Shakespeare, — curses  pronounced  agamst  those  who 
«hall  in  futiure  time  attempt  to  move  or  destroy  the  grave,  curses  of 
which  the  modern  explorer  makes  very  light,  apparently  supposing 
that  their  virtue  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  departed.  But  in 
ancient  time  they  might  be  more  effectuaL  They  are  always  of  a  very 
late  date  :  so  long  as  the  people  of  Athena  had  a  common  feeling  and 
a  common  pride  in  their  city  there  was  small  fear  of  the  violation  of 
the  gi'ave  of  a  citizen,  but  under  tlie  Roman  Emperors  the  Athenian 
citizensliip  and  Greek  nationahty  fell  to  pieces,  and  no  one  felt  sura 
of  the  futm*e,  Herodes  Atticua,  the  wealtliiest  citizen  of  Athens  in 
'the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  built  the  Athenians  a  splendid  marble 
Odeimj,  Bet  up  a  monument  to  his  wife  Appia  Annia  Regilla,  *'  the  hght 
of  the  house,'*  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fence  by  a  very 
unpleasant  string  of  threats. 

^*  By  the  gods  and  heroes  I  charge*  any  who  hold  this  place  not  to  move 
angbt  of  this  :  and  if  any  destroy  or  alter  these  statues  and  honours  (rt/^tt?),  for 
hiiii  may  earth  jefiise  to  bear  fruit,  aud  sea  became  imsayable,  and  may  he  aud 
hid  race  perish  imserably!'" 

The  inscription  goes  on  to  heap  blessings  on  those  who  keep  the  tomb 
in  its  place  and  pay  it  honour-  A  lady  who  bears  the  Roman  name 
of  Antonia  bands  over,  in  her  epitaph,  her  tomb  to  keep  to  Pluto  and 
Demeter  and  Persephone  and  all  the  nether  gods,  calling  down  a  curse 
on  all  who  violate  it.  In  another  epitaph  we  find  a  formidable  list  of 
which  are  likely  to  seize  the  \nolator — palsy,  fever,  ague, 

v.-^ itiasis,  and  the  rest.     In  another  instance  the  dimensions  of 

tlitf  curse  are  curtailed,  and  it  is  put  neatly  into  two  hexameter  verses. 
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"Move  not  the  stone  from  the  e^rth,  villain,  lest  after  thy  dealHj 
wretch,  dogs  mangle  thy  mibnried  body/* 

In  the  lastr-qnoted  epitaph  it  is  evidently  the  writer  s  intention  to 
threaten  a  piiuishment  according  to  the  k;e  talionu*  To  move  a  tomb* 
stone  was  an  oflence  of  the  same  class,  though  in  degree  of  coui«© 
slighter,  as  to  leave  the  body  of  a  dead  man  unburied.  It  is  well* 
known  how  keenly  every  Greek  dreaded  that  his  body  should  after 
his  death  be  deprived  of  bnrial-rites,  and  how  bitterly  he  condemned 
all  who  through  fear  or  carelessness  abandoned  dead  friends  to  dog& 
and  vultures.  No  doubt  this  dread  was  connected  with  the  very 
ancient  and  widespread  notion  that  those  who  remained  uuburied 
could  not  rest  in  the  grave,  were  repelled  from  the  gates  of  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  hovered  as  unhappy  ghosts  in  the  \'ioimty  of  their 
coi^pses.  As  the  first  step  towards  exposing  a  dead  body  was  the 
tearing  down  of  the  stone  which  covered  it,  and  as  the  stone  was  more- 
over closely  associated  with  the  dead,  some  of  the  mysterious  horror 
which  guarded  the  corpse  was  transferred  to  the  gravestone  above  it. 
We  may  consider  ourselves  happy  that  among  us  gravestones  are  pro- 
tected not  by  curses  but  by  blessings^  by  cherished  memories  and 
associations ;  and  so  perhaps  it  was  in  the  better  times  at  Athene, 
only  when  the  old  civiKzation  was  falling  into  cormption,  all  gentler 
ties  were  loosed,  and  every  man  fought  for  himself  and  his,  with  any 
weapons  which  came  nearest. 

One  closes  the  Coi-pus  of  the  Sepulchral  Inscriptions  with  a  feeling  of 
enrprise — surprise  that  a  people  so  gifted  as  the  Athenians  should  be 
so  helpless  and  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  death.  The  reliefs  do 
not  disappoint  a  reasonable  expectation  ;  in  execution  at  least  they  put 
our  modern  cemeteries  to  shame,  if  the  range  of  ideas  expressed  is 
somewhat  narrow.  But  the  inscriptions  are  at  a  far  greater  depth 
below  Greek  poetry  and  oratory  than  the  rehefs  are  below  the  beet 
Greek  sculptiire.  The  reason  may  partly  be  that  the  reliefs  are  th^ 
work  of  professionals,  the  inscriptions  of  amateurs.  But  there  are  two 
other  reasons  of  a  more  satisfactory  character*  The  first  of  these  1 
have  already  mentioned^  that  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and  of 
public  characters,  such  as  eminent  poets,  it  was  considered  bad  taste 
at  Athens  to  have  an  epitaph  at  all ;  those,  therefore,  which  we  find 
are  mostly  written  by  persons  of  the  less  respectable  classes,  and  in 
the  later  and  worse  times  of  the  city.  But  the  deepest  reason,  at  least 
from  the  modern  point  of  view,  is  that  the  Greek  mind  found  in  death 
no  inspiring  power ;  they  might  regard  its  inevitable  power  %vith 
equanimity  and  even  cheerfulness,  but  in  any  way  to  rejoice  in  ita 
presence,  to  look  upon  it  with  hope  and  warmth  of  heart,  did  not 
consist  wth  the  point  of  view  of  their  religion.  Such  feelings  at  such 
a  time  are  inspired  only  by  one  or  two  religions  of  the  world,  among- 
which  there  is  no  place  for  nattiralism, 

Percy  GAitD>rER, 
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^IfRtNG  the  last  few  weeks  the  correspondence  cohimns  of  the 

Spectator  have  contained  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  late  Mr. 

Pe  opinions  about  the  Immortahty  of  the  Soul.    The  discussion 

&gan  with  a  letter^  in  which  an  anonymous  writer,  G.  S.  B.,  asserted 

bat  Mill  epoke  of  immortahty  as  probabit/  an  ilbmon,  although  morally 

\^luable  an  illusion  that  it  is  better  to  retain  it.     Ho  went  on  to 

*•  It  is  surely  time  that  all  this  scientific  ehuffling  and  intellectual 

lesty — for  it  is  nothing  else — should  be  exposed  and  exploded,*' 

iAn  ardent  admirer  of  Mill  was  not  unnaturaMy  stimg  by  this 
femark,  and  replied  in  a  letter,  ably  and  warmly  vindicating  Mills 
hithfnlnesa  and  ''scrupulous  accurateness."  After  showing,  as  he 
hinks,  that  Mill  never  tried  to  uphold  any  illusion,  he  thus  con- 
Indes : — 
.  '*It  is  ver}'  rJifficult  to  misunderstand  Mr.  Mill,  so  anxious  was  he  always  to 
fe  clortr,  to  be  just,  to  keep  back  iiothiDg*,  to  examine  botli  sides,  to  overstate 
lid  to  luiderstate  notliing,  so  sensitively  honourable  was  his  miud,  so 
r  ,  iitiy  bouest  bis  style.  But  these  are  commonplaces  with  res|)ect  to 
nim,  I  ain  cmitent  to  contrast  the  scnipulous  accurateneea  of  Mr,  Mill  with 
what  appears  of  that  quality  m  '  ik  S.  B.'  " 

In  the  Sptciator  of  the  following  week  (October  27th),  I  took  the 
pportitnity  to  express  my  dissent  from  both  the  correspondents^ 
aying:— 

'*T  do  not  like  the  expression  '  sclent itir  shufllliig  ami  intellectual  dishonesty' 

Wch  (k  S.  B.  has  used,  for  fear  it  should  imply  that  Mill  knowingly  misled 

rs.     It   is  impossible   to   douljt   that  Mill's  mind  was  ^sensitively 

!4j/  and,  whatever  may  be  his  errors  of  judgment,  we  I'annot  call  in 

fcj*Liou  the  jierfect  good  faith  and  loftiness  of  his  intentions.    On  the  other 

it  is  equally   chfficult   to   accept  what  Mr.  Malleson  says  as  to  the 

"  HIS  accttrateiieBs'  of  Mill's  *  Essays  on  Religion/    He  was  scmpiilous, 
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but   tbo  terra   '  accuratenees/  if  it  means  '  logical   ac^urat^ness,'  cannot  be 
applied  to  his  works  by  any  one  who  has  subjected  them  to  minute  logical^ 
criticism,"  ■ 

I  then  pointed  out  that,  in  pp.  109  and  103  of  his  "  Essays  on  Re- 
ligion," Mill  gives  two  diflFerent  definitions  or  deflcriptions  of  reh'gion. 
In  the  fii'st  he  says  that 

■^^  the  essence  of  religion  is  the  strong  and  earnest  direction  of  the  emotions 
and  desires  towards  an  ideal  object,  recognized  as  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  as  rightfully  paramount  over  all  selfish  objects  of  desire/* 

In  the  second  statement  he  says  v — 

"-Religion,  as  distingnished  from  poetry,  is  the  product  of  the  craving  to 
know  whether  these  imaginative  conceptions  have  realities  answering  to  them 
in  some  other  world  than  ours." 

A  week  afterwards  Mr,  Malleson  made  an  ingenious  attempt  to  explain 
away  or  to  palliate  the  ob\^ouB  discrepancy  by  reference  to  the  con- 
text. I  do  not  think  that  any  context  can  remove  the  discrepancy ; 
in  the  one  case  the  object  of  desire  is  an  ideal  object ;  in  the  other 
case  the  craving,  which  I  presume  means  a  strong  desire,  is  towards 
realities  in  some  other  world ;  and  the  difference  between  ideal  and 
real  is  too  wide  for  any  context  to  liridge  over.  Besides,  I  will  ulti- 
mately give  reasons  for  holding  that  MiE's  text  cannot  be  safely  inter- 
preted by  the  context,  because  there  is  no  certainty  that  in  his 
writings  the  same  line  of  thought  is  steadily  maintained  for  two 
sentences  in  succefisiou, 

MilFs  **  Essays  on  Religion"  have  been  the  source  of  perplexity  to 
numberless  readers.  His  greatest  admirei-s  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  in  these  essays  even  Mill  seems  now  and  then  to  play  with 
a  word,  or  unconsciously  to  mix  up  two  views  of  the  same  subject.  It 
has  been  urged,  indeed,  by  many  apologists^  including  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  their  editor,  that  Mill  wrote  these  essays  at  wide  intervale  of 
time,  and  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  them 
his  usual  careful  revision.  This  absence  of  revision,  however,  applies 
mainly  to  the  third  essay,  while  the  discrepant  definitions  of  religioii 
were  quoted  from  the  second  essay.  Moreover,  lapse  of  time  will  not 
account  for  inconsistency  occTining  between  pages  103  and  109  of  the 
same  essay.  The  fact  simply  is  that  these  essays,  owing  to  the 
exciting  nature  of  their  subjects,  have  received  a  far  more  searching 
and  hostile  criticism  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  Thus  inherent 
defects  in  his  inteOectual  character,  which  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  expose  in  so  large  a  work  as  the  "  System  of  Logic,** 
were  readily  detected  in  these  brief,  candid,  but  most  ill-judged 
essays. 

But>  for  my  part,  I  will  no  longer  consent  to  live  silently  under  the 
incubus  of  bad  logic  and  bad  '  *'  "^sophy  which  Mill's  Works  have 
laid  upon  us.  On  alir^*»^  «ver  ^f  social  importance — rehgion. 
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iomls,  political  philosophy,  political  economy,  metaphysics,  logic — 
e  has  expressed  unhesitating  opinions,  and  his  sayings  are  quoted 
by  his  admirers  as  if  they  were  the  oracles  of  a  perfectly  wise  and 
logical  mind.  Nobody  questions,  or  at  least  ought  to  question^  the 
force  of  MilFs  style,  the  persuasive  power  of  his  words,  the  candour 
of  his  discussions,  and  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  motives*  If  to  all 
hifl  other  great  qualitien  had  been  happily  added  logical  accurateness, 
hia  writings  would  indeed  have  been  a  source  of  light  for  genei'ations 

I  come.    But  in  one  way  or  another  Mill's  intellect  was  wrecked, 
he  cause  of  injury  may  have  been  the  ruthless  training  which  his 
ther  imposed  upon  hira  in  tender  years ;  it  may  have  been  MilVs  own 
e-long  attempt  to  reconcile  a  false  empirical  philosophy  Tv4th  conflict- 
g  truth.      But  however  it  arose,  Mill  s  mind  was  essentially  illogicai 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  intricate  sophistry  of  Mills  principal  writings, 
tiiat  it  is  a  work  of  much  mental  effort  to  trace  out  the  course  of 
his  fallacies*    For  about  twenty  years  past  I  have  been  a  more  or 
lees  constant  student  of  his  books :  during  the  last  fourteen  years  I 
bare  been  compelled,  by  the  traditional  requirements  of  the  Univemty 
<rf  London,  to  make  those  works  at  least  partially  ray  text-books  in 
lecturing.     Some  ten  years  of  study  passed  before  I  began  to  detect 
their  fundamental  unsoundness.     During  the  last  ten  years  the  con- 
viction has  gradually  grown  upon  my  mind  that  MilFs  authority  is 
oing  immense  injuiy  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  and  good  intellec- 
training  in  England,     Nothing  surely  can  do  so  much  intellectual 
as  a  body  of  thoroughly  illogical  writings,  which  are  forced  upon 
»tudents  and  teachers  by  the  weight  of  Mill  s  reputation,  and  the  hold 
^hich  his  school  has  obtained  upon  the  universities.     If,  as  I  am 
rtain,  MilFs  philosophy  is  sophistical  and  false,  it  must  be  an  indis- 
ble  service  to  tinith  to  show  that  it  is  so.     This  weighty  task  I 
length  feel  bound  to  undertake. 

The  mode  of  criticism  to  be  adopted  is  one  which  has  not  been 

iciently  used  by  any  of  his  previoxis  critics.     Many  able  writers 

,ve  defended  what  they  thought  the  tmth  against  Mill's  errors ;  but 

[ley  confined  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  skinmshing  round  the 

Litworks  of  the  Associationist  Philosophy,  firing  in  every  here  and 

xe  a  well-aimed  shot.     But  their  shots  have  sunk  harmlessly  into 

le  sand  of  his  foundations.     In  order  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 

SQCcees,  different  tactics  must  be  adopted ;  the  assault  must  be  made 

directly  against  the  citadel  of  his  logical  reputation.     His  magazines 

muBt  be  reached  and  exploded ;  he  must  be  hoist,  like  the  engineer, 

with  his  own  petard.    Thus  only  can  the  disconnected  and  worthless 

<5haracter  of  his  philosophy  be  exposed. 

I  undertake  to  show  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  his  more  important 

and  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  has  not  himself  amply  refuted.     It 

be  shown  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  his 

e  is,  because  he  mixes  up  two  or  three,  and,  in  one  extreme 
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case,  as  many  as  six  different  and  LnconsiBteDt  opiuions.  In  eeveral 
important  cases,  the  view  which  he  professes  to  uphold  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  what  he  really  upholds.  Thus,  he  clearly  reprobates  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Will,  and  expressly  places  himself  in  the  camp  of 
Liberty ;  but  he  objects  to  the  name  Necessity,  and  explains  it  away 
so  ingeniously,  that  he  unintentionally  conveils  it  into  Free  W'ilL 
Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mill  wished  and  believed  himself  to  be 
a  bulwark  of  the  Utilitarian  MomUty ;  he  prided  himself  on  the  inven-» 
tion,  or  at  least  the  promulgation,  of  tlie  name  Utilitarianism;  but  ho 
escpounded  the  doctiines  of  the  school  with  such  admirable  candour, 
that  he  converted  them  unconsciously  into  anything  rather  than  the 
doctrines  of  Paley  and  Bentham, 

As  regards  logic,  the  case  is  much  woi*se.  He  affected  to  get  rid 
of  univei-sal  reasoning,  which^  if  accomplished,  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
science  and  logic  altogether ;  of  course  he  employed  or  imphed  the 
use  of  universale  in  almost  every  sentence  of  his  treatise.  He  over- 
threw  the  syllogism  on  the  ground  o£  petiiio  principii^  and  then  imme- 
diately set  it  up  again  as  an  indispensable  test  of  good  reasoning.  He 
defined  logic  as  the  Science  of  Proof,  and  then  recommended  a  loose 
kind  of  inference  from  particulars  to  particulars,  which  he  allowed 
was  not  conclusive,  that  is,  could  prove  nothing.  Though  inconclu* 
sive,  this  loose  kind  of  inference  was  really  the  basis  of  oonclufiive 
reasoning.  Then,  again,  he  foxmded  induction  upon  the  law  of 
causation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  his  express  doctrine  that  the 
law  of  causation  was  learned  by  induction.  What  he  meant  exactly 
by  this  law  of  causation  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  affirms  and  deniea 
the  plurality  of  causes.  Sometimes  the  sequence  of  causation  is  abso-* 
lutely  invariable,  sometimes  it  is  conditional.  Generally,  the  law 
of  causation  is  spoken  of  as  Universal,  or  as  universal  tliroughout 
nature;  yet  in  one  passage  (at  the  end  of  Book  IIL,  chapter  xxi.)  he 
makes  a  careful  statement  to  the  opposite  effect,  and  this  statement, 
subversive  as  it  is  of  his  whole  system  of  ijiduction,  has  appeared  in 
all  editions  from  the  first  to  the  last.  On  such  fundamental  questionB 
as  the  meaning  of  propositions,  the  nature  of  a  class,  the  theory  of 
probability,  &Cm  he  is  in  error  where  he  is  not  in  direct  conflict  with 
himself.  But  the  indictment  is  long  enough  already ;  there  is  not 
space  in  this  article  to  complete  it  in  detail.  To  sum  up,  there  ia 
nothing  in  logic  wliich  he  has  not  touched,  and  he  has  touched 
nothing  without  confoimding  it. 

To  establish  charges  of  this  all-comprehensive  oharaoter  will  of 
course  require  a  large  body  of  proof.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  take 
a  few  of  Miirs  statements  and  show  that  they  are  mistaken  or  self** 
inconsistent.  Any  writer  may  now  and  then  fall  into  oversightfl,  and 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  pick  a  few  unfortunate  passages  out 
o  a  work  of  considerable  extent,  and  then  hold  them  up  as  speeimens 
of  the  whole-  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  overthrow  a  philosopher  s 
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1^  it  is  not  requisite  to  prove  his  eveiy  statement  fake.     If  this 
one  large  treatise  would  require  ten  large  ones  to  refute  it* 
necessary  ie  to  select  a  certain  number  of  his  more  promi- 
Deut  and  peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  show  that,  in  their  treatment,  he  is 
1,     In  this  article,  I  am,  of  course,  limited  in  gpace  and  can 
Lily  one  test,  and  the  subject  which  I  select  for  treatment  is 
ill's  doctrines  concerning  geometrical  reasoning. 

le  science  of  geometry  is  specially  suited  to  form  a  test  of  the 
E^irical  philosophy.  Mill  certainly  regarded  it  as  a  crucial  instance, 
id  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  '*  System  of  Logic*'  to  proving 
>metry  is  a  fttrictly  phfncal  science^  and  can  be  learnt  by  direct 
ttion  and  induction.  The  particular  nature  of  his  doctrine,  or 
ither  doctrines^  on  this  subject  will  be  gathered  as  we  proceed.  Of 
|eoiiTse«  in  this  inquiry  I  must  not  abstain  from  a  searching  or  even  a 
Itedious  analysis,  when  it  is  requisite  for  the  due  investigation  of  Mills 
[logical  method ;  but  it  will  rarely  be  found  necessary  to  go  beyond 
[elementaiy  mathematical  knowledge  which  almost  all  readers  of  the 

)NTE>1P0RARY  REVIEW  will  poSSeSS. 

Ab  a  first  test  of  MilFs  philosophy  I  propose  this  simple  question  of 

fact — Are  there  in   the  material  universe  such  things  as  perfectly 

traight  Hnesf     We  shall  fijid  that  Mill  returns  to  this  question  a 

itegorical  negative  answer.     There  exist  no  such  things  as  perfectly 

[straight  lines.     How   then  can  geometry  exist,   if  the  things  about 

[which  it  is  convemant  do  not  exist"?     MilFs  ingenuity  seldom  fails 

[him.     Geometry,  in  his  opinion,  treats  not  (of  things  as  they  are  in 

j  reality,  but  as  we  suppose  them  to  be.     Though  straight  lines  do  not 

kexist,  we  can  experiment  in  our  minds  upon  straight  lines,  as  if  they 

j  did  exist.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  geometrical  science,  he  thinks,  thus 

[to  allow  of  mental  experimentation.     Moreover,  these   mental  experi- 

|meut8  are  just  as  good  as  real  experiments,  because  we  know  that  the 

t  imaginary  lines  exactly  resemble  real  ones,  and  that  we  can  conclude 

from  them  to  real  ones  with  quite  as  much  certainty  as  wc  conclude 

from  one  real  line  to  another.      If  such  be  lIUl's  doctrines,  we  are 

brought  into  the  following  position : — 

1.  Perfectly  straight  lines  do  not  really  exist. 

2.  W©  experiment  in  our  minds  upon  imaginary  stmight  lines. 

3.  These  imaginary  straight  Unes  exactly  resemble  the  real  ones. 

4*  If  these  imaginary  straight  hnes  are  not  perfectly  straight,  they 
will  not  enable  us  to  prove  the  truths  of  geometry, 

5.  If  they  are  perfectly  straight,  then  the  real  ones,  which  e*sacily 
'  resemble  them,  must  be  perfectly  straight :  ergo^  perfectly  straight 
'  Hnes  do  exist. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  attribute  such  reasoning  to  Mill  without 
fully  substantiating  the  statements,  I  must  therefore  ask  the  reader 
to  bear  w4th  me  while  I  give  somewhat  full  extracts  from  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  **  System  of  Logic." 
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Previous  to  the  publication  of  thiB  **  B}*stem  "  it  had  been  generally 
thought  that  the  certainty  of  geometrical  and  other  mathematical 
truths  was  a  property  not  exclusively  confined  to  these  truths,  but 
nevertheless  existent.  Mill,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter,  altogether  calls  in  question  this  supposed  certainty,  and 
describes  it  as  an  illuBion^  in  order  to  sustain  which  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  those  truths  relate  to,  and  express  the  properties  of,  purely 
imaginary  objects.     He  proceeds  :*— 

'*  It  is  ackDOwledgetl  that  the  conclusions  of  geometry  are  deduced,  jjartly 
at  least,  from  the  so-called  Defioitions,  and  that  those  definitions  are  aasunitMi 
to  be  cori-ect  descriptions,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  the  objects  with  which  geometry 
is  conversant.     Now  we  have  pointed  out  that,  frum'  a  definitiou  as  such,  jio 
proposition,  unless  it  be  one  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  woitl,  can  ever 
follow,  and  that  what  apparently  follows  from  a  detinition,  follows  in  rofility 
from  an  iniplievl  assumption  that  there  exists  a  real  thing  conformable  thr 
This  assumjttion,  iu  the  case  of  the  definitions  of  geometry,  is  false  :|   ; 
exist  no  real  things  exactly  conformable  to  the  definitions.     There  exist  no 
points  without  magiiitude  ;  no  lines  without  bieadth,  u or  perfectly  straight ;  no^ 
circlets  with  all  their  radii  exactly  equal,  nor  squares  with  all  their  angles  \^*\ 
fectly  right.     It   will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  assumption  does  not  extend 
the  actual,  but  only  to  the  possible,  existence  of  such  things,     I  answer  tha 
according  to  any  test  we   have  of  possibility,  they  are  not  even  possible 
Their  existence,  so  far  as  we  can  form  any  judgment,  would  seem  to  be  inconl 
sistent  with  the  physical  constitution  of  our  planet  at  least,  if  not  of  tbtj 
universe." 

About  the  meaning  of  this  statement  no  do\ibt  can  arise.  In  the 
clearest  possible  language  Slill  denies  the  existence  of  perfectly 
straight  lines,  so  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed,  and  this  denial 
extends,  not  only  to  the  actual,  but  the  possible,  existence  of  such 
fines*  He  thinks  that  they  »eem  to  he  inconsistent  with  the  physicc 
comtitution  of  our  planet,  if  not  of  the  universe.  Under  these  circuil 
stances,  there  naturally  aiises  the  question.  What  does  geometry 
treat  ?  A  science,  as  Mill  goes  on  to  remark,  cannot  be  conversant 
with  nonentities ;  and  as  perfectly  straight  lines  and  perfect  cir 
squares,  and  other  figures  do  not  exist,  geometry  must  treat  such 
Gnee,  angles,  and  figures  as  do  exist,  these  apparently  being  imperfect 
onee.  The  definitions  of  such  objects  given  by  Euclid,  and  adopted 
by  later  geometers,  must  be  regarded  as  some  of  our  first  and  most 
obvious  generalizations  concerning  those  natural  objects.  But  then, 
as  the  lines  are  never  perfectly  straight  nor  parallel,  in  reality,  the 
circles  not  perfectly  roimd,  and  so  on,  the  truths  deduced  in  geometry 
cannot  accurately  apply  to  such  existing  things.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
the  necessary  conclusion  that  the  peculiar  accuracy  attributed  to 
geometrical  trutlis  is  an  illusion.  Mill  himself  clearly  expresses  this 
result  i\ — 


•  Boole  n.,  chapter  r^  Hfiction  1»  near  the  eomti 
t  The  word/o/se  occurs  in  the  editioQ«5  tip  to 
Tiinth  iKlitJoD  I  find  the  words,  not  strv  r 
t  Book  n.  chipWr  r.,  iocttOD  1,  at  tl 
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i  **  The  i)ec«liar  accuracy,  8upix>sed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  first  principles 
l,tif  M-t  "1  *'v,  thus  appears  to  be  fictitioiia.  The  assertions  on  which  the 
Ilea  f  the  Bcit^nee  are  founded,  do  not,  aiiy  more  than  iu  other  scienceft, 

I  t-xB"  tiv  ""KM  respond  with  the  fat!t ;  but  wo  suppose  that  they  do  so,  for  the  sake 
I  i)i  tracing  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  suppoaition." 

I  So  for  Mills  8tatements  are  consistent  enough.  He  gives  no  evi- 
Idence  to  support  his  confident  aseeHiou  that  perfectly  straight  Knes 
I  do  not  exist ;  but  with  the  actual  truth  of  his  opiniou  I  am  not  con- 
Icemed^  All  that  would  be  requisite  to  the  logician,  as  such,  is  that, 
IhaWng  once  adopted  the  opinion,  he  should  adhere  to  it,  and  admit 
^nothing  which  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

The  question  now  arises  in  wliat  way  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of 
lie  truths  of  geometry,  especially  those  very  general  truths  called 

loniB.     Mill  has  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  answer.    He  says  :* — 

"•It  remains  to  inquire,  what  is  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  axioms — what 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  ?  I  answer^  they  are  experimental  truths  ; 
'nations  from  obaervution.  The  proposition,  Two  straight  lines  cannot 
u  sj»aee — or  in  other  words,  Two  straight  lines  which  have  once  met* 
^^  not  meet  again^  but  continue  to  diverge — is  an  induction  from  the  evidence 
bi  our  senses," 

This  opinion,  as  Mill  goes  on  to  remark,  runs  counter  to  a  scientific 
R)rejudic6  of  long  standing  and  great  force,  and  there  is  probably  no 
T  ition  enunciated  in  the  whole  treatise  for  which  a  more  un- 

1  ^ble  reception  was  to  be  expected.     I  think  that  the  *' scientific 

[prejudice'*  still  prevails,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  with 
[Mill's  demand  that  tlie  opiniou  is  entitled  to  be  judged,  not  by  its 
novelty,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  in 
I  support  of  it.  These  arguments  are  the  subject  of  om*  inquiry.  Mill 
kmceeds  to  point  out  that  the  properties  of  parallel  or  intei^ecting 
PHlight  lines  are  apparent  to  xis  hi  almost  every  instant  of  our  Uvee. 
I**W©  cannot  look  at  any  two  straight  lines  which  intersect  one 
Fnuother,  without  seeing  that  from  that  point  they  continue  to  diverge 
I  more  and  more/*t  Even  Whewell,  the  chief  opponent  of  MilVs  views, 
[allowed  that  observation  rnggenis  the  properties  of  geometrical  figures; 
phut  Mill  is  not  satisfied  w^th  this,  and  proceeds  to  controvert  the  argu- 
[inents  by  which  Whewell  and  others  have  attempted  to  show  that 
[experience  cannot  jrjrore  the  axiom. 

I  The  chief  difiiculty  is  this :  before  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  two 
mratght  lines  do  not  enclose  space,  we  must  follow  them  to  mfinity. 
iMill  faces  the  diflSculty  with  boldness  and  candour : — 

I     "  Wh^i  says  the  axiom  1    That  two  straight  lines  cannot  encloae  a  space ;  ' 
[that  after  having  once  intersected,  if  they  are  prolonged  to  infinity  they  do  not 
Itoeet,  but  continue  to  diverge  from  one  another.    How  can  this;  in  any  single 
kase,  be  proved  by  actual  observation  ?    We  may  follow  t  he  hues  to  any 

I  •  Same  chaptor^  at  tho  begiziniog  of  section  4, 

L  t  S&xue  »&ctioo,  neAT  tho  begixming  ol  fourth  paragraph. 
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distance  we  please ;  but  we  cannot  follow  tbem  to  infinity :  for  au^ht  our  senses 
can  testify,  they  may,  immediately  beyontl  the  farthest  point  to  which  we  have 
traced  them,  begin  to  approach,  and  at  last  meet.  Unle.<w,  therefore,  we  had 
some  other  proof  of  the  impossibUity  than  observation  affords  us,  we  should 
have  DO  ground  for  believing  the  axiom  at  all. 

"To  these  argnmeiits,  which  I  tmst  I  cannot  Ix*  accused  of  understating,  a 
aatisfactory  answer  will,  I  conceive,  be  found,  if  we  advert  to  one  of  the_ 
characteristic  properties  of  geometrical  forms — their  i^apacity  of  being  paintedl 
in  the  Imagination  with  a  distinctness  equal  to  reality :  in  other  words,  tbi^ 
exact  resemblance  of  our  ideas  of  forai  to  the  sensations  which  suggest  fhem. 
This,  in  the  lirst  place,  enables  us  to  make  (at  least  with  a  little  practice) 
mental  pictures  of  all  possible  comliiaations  of  lines  and  angles,  which  resemble 
the  realities  quite  as  well  as  any  which  we  conld  make  on  paper ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  make  those  pictui^s  just  as  fit  subjects  of  geometrical  experimen- 
tation as  the  realities  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  pictures,  if  sufficiently  accurate, 
exhibit  of  course  all  the  properties  which  would  lie  manifested  by  the  realitiee 
at  one  given  instant,  and  on  simple  inspection  :  and  in  geometry  %vo  are  con- 
cerned only  with  such  proi>eities,  and  not  with  that  which  pictures  could  not 
exhibit,  the  mutual  action  of  tiodies  one  upon  another.  The  ftiundations  of 
geometry  would  therefore  he  laid  in  direct  experience,  even  if  the  exjierimerits 
(which  in  this  case  consist  merely  in  attentive  coutemj Nation)  were  pnictised 
solely  upon  what  we  call  nur  ideas,  that  is,  upon  the  »liiigramg  in  unv  minds, 
and  not  upon  outward  objects.  For  in  ail  systems  of  exiierimentation  we  take 
some  objects  to  serve  as  representatives  of  all  which  resemble  them ;  ami  in 
the  present  case  the  conditions  which  qualify  a  real  uhject  to  be  the  repre- 
seDtative  of  its  class,  are  completely  fulfilled  by  an  objc<yt  existing  only  in  our 
fancy.  Without  denying,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  satisfymg  ourselves  that 
two  straight  linos  cannot  enclose  a  space,  by  merely  thinking  of  straight  lines 
without  actually  looking  at  them  ;  I  contend,  that  we  do  not  believe  this  truth 
on  the  ground  of  the  imagine r^^  intuition  simply,  Imt  because  we  know  that  the 
imaginary  lines  exactly  resemble  real  ones,  and  that  we  may  conclude  from 
tbem  to  real  ones  with  quite  as  much  certainty  as  we  could  conclude  from  one 
real  line  to  another.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  still  an  induction  from 
observation/** 

I  have  been  obliged  to  give  this  long  extract  in  full,  because,  imlefls 
the  reader  has  it  all  freshly  before  him,  he  will  scarcely  accept  my 
analysis.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  to  make  of  Miirs  previous 
statement  that  the  axioms  are  inductions  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses  f 
Mill  admits  that,  for  aught  our  senses  can  testify,  two  straight  lines, 
although  they  have  once  met,  may  again  approach  and  intersect 
beyond  the  range  of  our  vision*  **  Unless,  therefore^  we  had  some 
other  proof  of  the  impossibility  than  observation  affords  us,  we 
should  have  no  ground  for  beHeving  the  axiom  at  alL"t  Probably  it 
would  not  occur  to  most  readers  to  inquire  whether  such  a  statement 
is  consistent  with  that  made  two  or  three  pages  before,  but  on  exami* 
nation  we  find  it  entirely  inconsistent.  Before,  the  axioms  were  in- 
ductions from  the  evidence  of  our  senses ;  now,  we  must  have  **  some 
other  proof  of  the  imposaibility  than  observation  affords  us." 

This  farther  proof,  it  appears,  consists  in  the  attentive  contemplation 
of  mental  pictures  of  straight  lines  and  other  geometrical  figures, 

♦  Book  IL,  chupter  v.,  wetion  5.    Th©  p&Mogft  ocoari  in  tha  aeeond  »nd  third  parngraplw. 
t  End  of  the  Boeo&d  pmgnph. 
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puch  pictnrea,  if  sufficiently  accurate,  exhibit,  of  course^  all  the 
>pertiea  of  the  real  objects,  and  in  the  present  case  the  conditions 
rhich  qnalify  a  real  object  to  be  the  repreaentative  of  ite  class  are 
^mpletely  fidfilled.  Such  pictures,  Mill  admits,  must  be  syjjicientlif 
carotid ;  but  what,  in  geometry,  is  sufficient  accuracy  %  The  expree- 
(lou  is,  to  my  mind,  a  new  and  puzzling  one,  Ima^ne»  since  Mill 
>ws  us  to  do  so,  two  parallel  straight  lines.  What  is  the  suiEcient 
cjouracy  with  which  we  must  frame  our  mental  pictures  of  such  lines^ 
order  that  they  shall  not  meet  ?  If  one  of  the  lines,  instead  of  being 
Bally  straight,  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
les,  then  the  divergence  from  perfect  straightness  within  the  length 
'  one  foot  would  be  of  an  order  of  magnitude  altogether  imperceptible 
our  senses.  Can  we,  then,  detect  in  the  mental  picture  that  wliich 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  sensible  object  t  This  can  hardly  be  held 
by  Mill,  because  he  says,  further  on,  that  we  are  only  warranted  in 
solistituttng  observation  of  the  image  in  our  mind  for  obsei'vation  of 
the  reahty  by  long-continued  experience  that  the  properties  of  the 
reaKty  are  faithfully  represented  in  the  image. 

Now,  since  we  may  (at  least  with  a  little  practice)  form  mental 

^Bictoies  of  all  possible  combinations  of  Unes  and  angles,  we  may,  I 

^BgHume,  form  a  picture  of  lines  which  are  so  nearly  parallel  that  they 

^BHhonly  meet  at  a  distance  of  100,000  miles.    If  we  cannot  do  so, 

how  can  we  detect  the  diiference  between  such  lines  and  those  that 

are  actually  parallel  ?     Mill  meets  this  difficulty.    If  two  Hues  meet  at 

a  great  distance^ 

'  we  can  transport  ourselves  thither  in  imagmatioD,  and  can  frame  a  mental 

aage  of  the  appearance  which  one  or  botli  of  the  Imea  must  present  at.  that 

oint,  which  we  may  rely  on  as  being  precisely  similar  to  the  reality.     Now,. 

rhether  we  fix  our  contemplation   upon  thi?*  imaginary  picture,  or  call  to 

aind  the  generalizations  we  Imve  had  occasion  to  make  from  fonner  ocular 

rvation,  we  learn  by  the  evidence  of  experience,  that  a  line  which,  after 

ing  from  another  straight  line,  begins  to  approach  to  it^  produces  the 

sion  on  our  senses  which  we  describe  by  the  expression,  *  a  bent  line,'  not 

be  expres^oD,  ^  a  straight  line.**** 

In  this  passage  we  have  somewhat  unexpectedly  got  back  to  the 

We  may  call  to  mind  the  generalizations  from  former  ocular 

bbservation,  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  experience  to  distinguish 

]>etween  the  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  a  bent  line  and  a 

raight  line.    But  what  will  happen  if  the  bent  line  be  a  circle  with 

mdius  of  a  million  miles  \    Have  we  the  e\idence  of  experience  that 

ro  such  lines,  which  seem  to  be  parallel  for  the  first  hundred  miles, 

afterwards  begin  to  approach,  and  finally  intersect.     If  so,  our  senses 

dUSt  enable  us  to  see  clearly  and  to  exactly  measure  quantities  a 

liundred  miles  away.     Or  again,  if  there  be  two  lines  which  close  in 


*  Book  lit,  chapter  v.,  eecbion  5^  oud  of  fourth  pAi-agr&plL 
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frotit  of  me  are  one  foot  apart,  but  which  a  hundred  miles  away  art? 
one  foot  plm  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  apart,  they  are  not  paraUeL 
Will  my  Benses  enable  me  to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  thouBandtb 
part  of  an  inch  placed  a  hundred  miles  off? 

But  we  have  had  enough  of  this  tiifiing.  Any  one  who  has  the 
least  knowledge  of  geometiy  must  know  that  a  straight  line  means  a 
perfecthf  straight  line ;  the  slightest  curvature  renders  it  not  etmight. 
Parallel  straight  Unes  mean  per/ectli/  parallel  straight  lines ;  if  they  be 
in  the  least  degree  not  parallel,  they  will  of  course  meet  sooner  or 
later,  provided  that  they  be  in  the  same  plane.  Now  Mill  said  that 
we  get  an  impression  on  our  senses  of  a  straight  line ;  it  is  through 
l#  this  impression  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  images  of  straight  lines 
pki  the  mind.  We  are  told,*  moreover,  that  the  imaginary  lines  ej:acily 
^ifmtmble  real  onesy  and  that  it  is  long-continued  observation  which 
teaches  us  this.  It  follows  most  plainly,  then,  that  the  impressions 
on  our  senses  must  have  been  derived  from  really  straight  lines,  MiUs 
philosophy  is  essentially  and  directly  empirical ;  he  holds  that  we  leailB 
the  principles  of  geometry  by  direct  ocular  perception,  either  of  lines 
in  nature,  or  their  images  in  the  mind.  Now  if  our  observations 
had  been  confined  to  lines  which  are  not  parallel,  wo  could  by  ntk 
possibility  have  perceived,  directly  and  ocularly,  the  character  of  liue« 
which  are  parallel.  It  follows,  that  we  must  have  perceived  perfectly 
parallel  linen  and  peifectly  straight  lines,  although  Mill  premomltf  told  w 
that  he  considered  the  existence  of  such  things  to  be  "  inconsistent  with  tJn 
phyBical  comiituflon  of  our  planet,  at  leasts  if  7iot  of  the  universe,^' 

Perhaps  it  may  be  replied  that  Mill  simply  made  a  mistake  in 

»fiaying  that  no  really  straight  lines  exist,  and,  correcting  this  blunder 

|to  fact,  the  logical  contradiction  vanishes.     Certainly  he  gives   no 

proper  reason  for  his  confident  denial  of  their  existence.     But  merely 

to  strilco  out  a  page  of  Miirs  Logic  vnll  not  vindicate  his  logical 

character*     How   came   he   to  put  a  statement   there  which  is  in 

mbsolute  conflict  with  the  rest  of  his  argxiraents?    No  interval  of  time, 

no  want  of  revision,  can  excuse  this  inconsistency,  for  the  passage 

occurs  iu  the  first  edition  of  the  "  System  of  Logic"  (vol.  i.  p.  297), 

and  reappears  unchanged  (except  as  regards  one  word)  m  the  last 

and  ninth  edition.    The  curious  substitution  of  the  words  **not  strictly 

true"  for  the  word  ** false"  shows  that  Mill*8  attention  had  been 

directed  to  the  paragraph;  and  a  good  many  remarks  might  be  made 

upon  this  little  change  of  words,  were  there  not  other  matters  claiming 

prior  attention. 

We  have  seen  that  Jlill  considers  our  knowledge  of  geometry  to  be 
founded  to  a  great  extent  on  mental  experimetitaiion,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  plnlosopher  ever  previously  asserted,  with  the  same  distiuot- 
neas  and  consciousness  of  his  meaning,  that  the  observation  of  our  own 
ideas  might  be  substituted  for  the  observation  of  things.    Philosopher 

•  Some  sectioii,  iil>oiit  tliirt^n  Uuea  from  the  eo*l  '^f  ^i^"  tblrd  tijimf  rarili. 
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%ve  frequently  Bpoken  of  their  ideas  or  notions,  bnt  it  was  usually  a 

lere  form  of  speech,  and  their  ideas  meant  their  direct  Imowledge  of 

igs.     Ceiiainly  this  was  the  case  with  Locke,  who  was  always 

liking  about  ideas,    Descartes,  no  doubt,  held  that  whatever  we  can 

jlearly  perceive  is  true;   but  he  probably  meant  that  it  would  be 

)gically  possible.    I  do  not  think  that  Descartes  in  his  geometry  ever 

got  to  mental  experimentaiknu     But  however  this  may  be,  llill,  of  all 

men,  ought  not  to  have  recommended  such  a  questionable  eeientific 

proeeas,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  statements  in  other  parts  of  the 

**  System  of  Logic."    The  fact  is  that  llill»  before  coming  to  the  subject 

Geometry,  had  denounced  the  handling  of  ideas  imtead  of  things  as 

le  of  the  most  fatal  errors — indeed,  as  the  cardinal  error  of  logical 

^nloBopht/^     In  the  chapter  upon  the  Nature  and  Import  of  Proposi- 

ions^*  he  says: — 

••^  The  Botion  that  what  is  of  primnry  importance  to  the  logician  in  a  propoai- 

on,  is  the  relation  between  the  two  ideas  corresponding  to  the  subject  aad 

.  (instead  of  the  relation  betweea   the  two  phenomena  which    they 

<  \y  express,)  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  fatal  en-ors  ever  introduce 

atu  tUe  ]*1  il'v.j.liy  of  U'jgic;  and  the  pnndpiil  cans©  why  the  theory  of  the 

rience  li.i     u  a  Ic  such  inconsiderable  progress  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  trf^atises  on  Logic,  and  on  the  branches  uf  Mental  Philosophy  coimected 

rith  Li,>g-ic,  whiVb  have  been  pruduced  Hince  the  intrusion  c>f  this  cardinal  error, 

boogh  s  -  written  by  men  of  extraordinary  alnlities  and  sLttainmeuts, 

llrao^^t  af  aly  imply  a  theory  that  the  investigation  of  truth  consists  in 

and  handling  our  ideas,  or  conceptions  of  things,  instead  of  the 

*  t       ^  fives :  a  doctrine  tantamount  t*>  the  assertion,  that  the  oidy  mode 

tjf  acquiring  knowledge  of  nature  is  to  study  it  at  second  hand,  as  represented 

in  our  own  minds." 

MiH  here  denounces  the  carditml  error  of  investigating  nature  at 
Hecond  hand,  as  represented  in  our  own  minds.  Yet  his  words  exactly 
lescribe  that  process  of  mental  experimentation  which  he  has  unques- 
ionably  advocated  in  geometry,  the  most  perfect  and  certain  of  the 
iences. 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  method 
irhich  might  be  erroneous  in  one  science  might  be  correct  in  another. 
The  mathematical  sciences  are  called  the  exact  sciences,  and  they  may 
of  pecuUar  character.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Mill's  denunciation 
'  the  handling  of  ideas  is  not  limited  by  any  exceptions ;  it  is  applied 
in  the  most  general  way,  and  arises  upon  the  general  question  of  the 
aport  of  Propositions*    It  is,  therefore,  in  distinct  conflict  with  Mill  s 

serjueut  advocacy  of  mental  experimentation. 
In  the  second  place.  Mill  is  entirely  precluded  from  claiming  the 
aathematical  sciences  as  peculiar  in  their  method,  because  one  of  the 
[principal  points  of  his  philosophy  is  to  show  that  they  are  not  peculiar- 
It  is  tlie  outcome  of  his  philosophy  to  show  that  they  are  founded  on 
a  directly  empirical  basis,  like  the  rest  of  the  sciences.    He  speaksf  of 

•  Book  I.,  chapter  v.,  section  1,  fifth  paragrapli. 
t  Book  III.,  ohfipter  xxiv.,  soctiou  7,  about  the  tenth  Uae. 
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geometry  as  a  "strictly  physical  science/'  and  asserts  that  every 
theorem  of  geometry  is  a  law  of  external  nature,  and  might  have  been 
ascertained  by  generalizing  from  observation  and  experiment.*  What 
will  our  physicists  say  to  a  strictly  physical  science,  which  can  be  ex- 
perimented on  in  the  private  laboratory  of  the  philosopher's  mind? 
What  a  convenient  science  1  What  a  saving  of  expense  in  regard  of 
apparatus,  and  materials,  and  specimens.! 

Incidentally,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  Mill, in  treating  geometry, 
had  not  forgotten  a  little  sentence  which  sums  up  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  section  of  his  chapter  on  Names-J  Here  he  luminously 
discusses  the  question  whether  names  are  more  properly  said  to  be  the 
names  of  things,  or  of  our  ideas  of  things.  After  giving  some  rectsona 
of  apparent  cogency,  he  concludes  emphatically  in  these  words  : — 
**  Names,  therefore,  shall  always  be  spoken  of  in  this  work  as  the 
names  of  things  themselves,  and  not  merely  of  our  ideas  of  things.'^ 
Here  is  really  a  difficulty.  Straight  line  is  certainly  a  name,  and  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  the  name  of  a  thing  which  is  not  a  straight  line.  It 
must  then  be  the  name  either  of  a  real  straight  line,  or  of  our  idea  of 
a  straight  line.  But  MUl  distinctly  denied  that  there  were  such  things 
as  straight  Unes,**  in  our  planet  at  least;"  hence  the  name  (unless  indeed 
it  be  the  name  of  lines  in  other  planets)  must  be  the  name  of  our  ideas 
of  straight  lines.  He  promised  expressly  that  names  "  in  this  work," 
that  is,  in  the  **  System  of  Logic,"  should  always  be  spoken  of  as  the 
names  of  things  themselves.  It  must  have  been  by  oversight,  then, 
that  he  forgot  this  emphatic  promise  in  a  later  chapter  of  the  same 
volume.  We  may  excuse  an  accidental  lapsus  memoricej  but  a  philosopher 
is  unfortunate  who  makes  many  such  lapses  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  system. 

But  let  us  overlook  Mill's  breach  of  promise,  and  assume  that  we 
may  properly  employ  ideal  experiments.  We  are  told§  that,  though 
it  is  impossible  ocularly  to  follow  lines  "in  their  prolongation  to 
infinity,"  yet  this  is  not  necessary.  "  Without  doing  so  we  may  know 
that  if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  if,  after  diverging  from  one  another, 
they  begin  again  to  approach,  this  must  take  place  not  at  an  in- 
finite, but  at  a  finite  distance.     Supposing,  therefore,  such  to  be  the 

*  Same  section,  beginning  of  second  paraijrraph. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  made  the  significant  discovery  that  in  the  first  and  aoeoad 
editions,  a  clause  follows  the  passage  quoted  from  Book  I.,  chapter  v.,  section  1,  paragraph  5  . 
(vol.  i.,  middle  of  page  119),  in  the  following  words : — "  A  process  by  which,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  not  a  single  trath  ever  was  arrived  at,  except  truths  of  psychology,  a  science  of  which 
Ideas  or  Conceptions  are  avowedly  (along  with  other  mental  phenomena)  the  subject  matter." 
These  words  do  not  appear  in  the  fifth  and  ninth  editions.  Now,  as  Mill  conld  not  posdUy 
pretend  to  include  geometry,  a  strict^  physical  science^  under  psychology,  we  find  him  imply^ 
mg.  or  rather  asserting,  that  not  a  single  truth  ever  w<u  arrived  at  in  geometry  by  the  "wrj 
method  of  handling  our  ideas  on  which  he  depend!  for  the  knowledge  of  the  axioms  of 
geometry.  The  striking  out  of  these  wordji  pe««is  le  indkttte  that  he  had  peroeirad  iS» 
absolute  conflict  of  his  two  doctrines;  irafc Im  mehiial—  wi^  ^qbilon  abonl Ms  earHmd^mt  9i 
handling  ideas,  and  merely  deletes  a  t(  tal  ftrom  itb 

t  Book  I.,  chapter  a,  sectioB  I.wh^ 

§  Book  EL,  chapter  t.,  seofiflii  o^  1 
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we  cau  transport  ourselves  tliither  in  imagination,  and   can 

ime  a  mental  image  of  the  appearance  which  one  or  both  of  the 

iiies  must  present  at  that  point,  wliich  we  may  rely  on  as  being 

^reciuely  similar  to  the  reaUty."     Now,  we  are  also  told*  that  **  neither 

nature*  nor  in  the  human  mind  do  there  exist  any  objects  exactly 

"  '-'  mding  to  the  definitions  of  geometry/'     Not  only  are  there  no 

i.  etraigbt  lines,  but  there  are  not  even  lines  without  breadth. 

ill!  Raysvt  **  We  cannot  conceive  a  line  without  breadth  ;  we  can  form 

|o  mental  picture  of  such  a  line :  all  the  lines  which  we  have  in  our 

linds  are  lines  possessing  breadth/*     Now  I  want  to  know  wliat  Mill 

aeans  by  the  prolongation  of  a  line  which  has  thickness  and  is  not 

ight.     Let  us  examine  this  question  with  some  degree  of  care. 

In   the  first  place,  if   the  line,  instead  of  being  length  without 

breadth,  according  to  Euclid's  definition,  has  thickness,  it  must  be  a 

ire ;    if  it  had   had  two  dimensions   without  the   tliird,  it  would 

irely  have  been  described  as  a  surface,  not  a  line.     But  then  I  want 

know  how  we  are  to  understand  the  prohngaiwn  of  a  wire.     Is  the 

bourse  of  the  wire  to  be  defined  by  its  surface  or  by  its  central  line, 

by  a  line  miming  deviously  within  it  ?     If  we  take  the  last,  then, 

le  line  being  devious  and  uncertaiuj  its  prolongatioa  must  be  un- 

iefined-    If  we  take  a  certain  central  line,  then  either  this  line  has 

>readth  or  it  has  no  breadth  ;  if  the  former,  all  our  difficulties  recur  ;  if 

je  latter Well,  Mill  denied  that  we  could  form  tlie  idea  of  such  a 

10,     The  same  difficulty  applies  to  any  line  or  Hnes  upon  the  surface, 

)r  to  the  surface  itself  regarded  as  a  curved  surface  without  thickness. 

Jnle^a,  then,  we  can  get  rid  of  thickness  in  some  way  or  other,  I  feel 

ible  to  understand  what  the  prolongation  of  a  line  means. 

But  let  us  overlook  this  difficulty,  and  assume  that  we  have  got 

Juelids  line — length  without  breadth.     In  fact.  Mill  tells  us  J  that 

'  we  con  reason  about  a  line  as  if  it  had  no  breadth  •'  because  we 

%ve  **  the  power,  when  a  perception  is  present  to  our  senses,  or  a 

conception  to  our  intellects,  of  atteiuUng  to  a  part  only  of  that  perception 

Or  conception,  instead  of  the  whole/'    I  beheve  that  this  sentence  sup- 

;iU^a  a   good  metance  of  a  7ion  s€quiim\  being  in  conflict  with  the 

Butence  which  immediately  follows.     Mill  holds  that  we  learn  the 

yrr---*iofl  of  Hnes  by  experimontation  on  ideas  in  the  mind;  these 

nst  surely  be  conceivedj  and  they  cannot  be  conceived  without 

iickness.     Unless,  then,  the  reasouing  about  a  line  is  quite  a  different 

process  from  experimenting^  I  faU  to  make  the  sentences  hold  together 

at  all.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  reason  about  lines  without 

bn.^dtb,  but  can  only  experiment  on  thick  Hnes,  would  it  not  be  much 

r      Hek  to  the  reasoning  process,  whatever  it  may  bo,  and  drop 

experimentation  altogether  ? 


Unnl?  TT.^  ehfipier  v.,  section  1,  bo^inninjf  of  third  paragraph. 
tioD,  second  pftrngraph,  eleven  linos  from  end, 
irAgrapb,  ftOTeutoen  linee  from  end, 
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But  let  that  pass.  Suppose  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  we  manage 
to  attend  only  to  the  direction  of  the  line,  not  its  thickness.  Now,  the 
line  cannot  be  a  straight  line,  because  Mill  tells  us  that  neither  in 
nature  nor  in  the  human  mind  is  there  anything  answering  to  the 
definitions  of  geometry,  and  the  second  definition  of  Euclid  defines  a 
straight  line.  If  not  straight,  what  is  it  ?  Crooked,  I  presume. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  prolongation  of  a  crooked 
line '?  If  the  crooked  line  is  made  up  of  various  portions  of  line  tend- 
ing in  different  directions,  if,  in  short,  it  be  a  zigzag  line,  of  course  we 
cannot  prolong  it  in  all  those  directions  at  once,  nor  even  in  any  two 
directions,  however  slightly  divergent.  Let  us  adopt,  then,  the  last 
bit  of  line  as  our  guide.  If  this  bit  be  perfectly  straight,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ea}TJig  what  the  prolongation  will  be.  But  then  Mill 
denied  that  there  could  be  such  a  bit  of  straight  line  j  for  the  length 
of  the  bit  could  scarcely  have  any  relevance  in  a  question  of  this  sort. 
If  not  a  straight  line,  it  may  yet  be  a  piece  of  an  ellipse,  parabola* 
cycloid,  or  some  other  mathematical  curve.  But  if  a  piece  of  an 
ellipse,  do  we  mean  a  piece  of  a  perfect  ellipse  ?  In  that  case  one  of 
the  definitions  of  geometry  has  something  answering  to  it  in  the  ixiind 
-at  least;  and  if  we  conceive  the  more  complicated  mathematical  curves, 
surely  we  can  conceive  the  straight  line,  the  most  simple  of  carves. 
But  if  these  pieces  of  line  are  not  perfect  curves,  that  i%  do  not  fulfil 
definite  mathematical  laws,  what  are  they  ?  If  they  also  are  crooked, 
and  made  up  of  fragments  of  other  lines  and  curves,  all  the  difficulty 
comes  over  again.  Apparently,  then,  we  are  driven  to  the  conception 
of  a  line,  no  portion  of  which,  however  small,  follows  any  definite 
mathematical  law  whatever.  For  if  any  portion  has  a  definite  law, 
the  last  portion  may  as  well  be  supposed  to  be  that  portion  ;  then  wo 
can  prolong  it  in  accordance  with  that  law,  and  the  result  is  a  perfect 
matheinatieal  line  or  curve,  of  which  Mill  denied  the  existence  ettlter 
ill  nature  or  in  the  human  wiiVirf,  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  final  result 
that  no  portion  of  any  Kne  follows  any  mathematical  law  whatever. 
Each  line  must  follow  its  own  sweet  will.  WTiat  then  are  we  to 
tiodei-stand  by  the  prolongation  of  such  a  line  t  Surely  the  whole 
thing  is  reduced  to  the  absurd. 

But  in  tliis  inquiry  we  must  be  patient.  Let  us  forget  the  non- 
existence of  straight  Unes,  the  cardinal  error  of  mental  experimentatian, 
and  whatever  little  oversights  we  have  yet  fallen  upon.  Let  ns 
suppose  there  really  are  geometrical  figures  which  we  can  treat  in  the 
manner  of  **  a  strictly  physical  science/*  such  as  geometry  seems  to 
be.    What  lessons  can  we  draw  from  Mill's  Logic  as  to  the  mode  of 

•.treating  the  figures  ?     A  plain  answer  is  contained  in  the  following 

r«xtract  from  the  second  volume  : — 

«  Eveiy  thoorem  in  geometry,"  he  «fl^V  '^  is  a  law  of  external  nature,  and 


•  Bwk  HL,  cliAptor  xxir*,  ie«tbr 
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might  have  been  ascertiuned  by  generalizing  from  observation  and  experiment, 
wUcfa  in  this  case  resolve  themselves  into  comparison  and  measm'ement." 

Here  we  are  plainly  told  that  the  solution  of  every  theorem  in 
geometry  may  be  accomplished  by  a  process  of  which  measurement 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  necessary  element.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  turns 
upon  the  word  "  generalizing,"  by  which  I  believe  Mill  to  mean  that 
what  is  true  of  the  figure  measured  will  be  true  of  all  like  figures  in 
general.  Give  him,  however,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  suppose 
that)  after  measuring,  we  are  to  apply  some  process  of  reasoning 
before  deciding  on  the  properties  of  our  figure.  Still  it  is  plain  that 
if  our  measurements  are  not  accurate  we  cannot  attain  to  perfect  or 
unlimited  accuracy  in  our  results,  supposing  that  they  depend  upon 
the  data  given  by  measurement.  Now,  I  wish  to  know  how  Mill 
wonld  ascertain  by  generalizing  from  comparison  and  measurement 
that  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  and  circiunference  of  a  circle  is  that  of 

1  to  3-14159265358979323846 

Some  years  ago  I  made  an  actual  trial  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  approximate  to  this  ratio,  and  with  the  utmost 
care  I  could  not  come  nearer  than  one  part  in  540.  Yet  Mr.  W. 
Shanks  has  given  the  value  of  this  ratio  to  the  extent  of  707  places  of 
decimals,*  and  it  is  a  question  of  mere  labour  of  computation  to  carry 
it  to  any  greater  length.  It  is  obvious  that  the  result  does  not  and 
cannot  depend  on  measurement  at  all,  or  else  it  would  be  affected  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  that  measurement.  It  is  obviously  impossible  from 
inexact  physical  data  to  arrive  at  an  exact  result,  and  the  computa- 
tions of  Mr.  Shanks  and  other  calculators  are  founded  on  a  priori 
considerations,  in  fact  upon  considerations  which  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  geometry  at  all.  The  ratio  in  question  occurs  as  a 
natural  constant  in  various  branches  of  mathematics,  as  for  instance 
in  the  theory  of  error,  which  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
geometry  of  the  circle. 

It  is  amusing  to  find,  too,  that  Mill  himself  happens  to  speak  of  this 
same  ratio,  in  his  "Examination  of  Hamilton," t  and  he  there  says, 
**This  attribute  was  discovered,  and  is  now  known,  as  a  result  of 
reasoning."  He  says  nothing  about  measurement  and  comparison. 
What  has  become,  in  this  critical  case,  of  the  empirical  character  of 
geometry  which  it  was  his  great  object  to  establish  ?  A  few  lines 
further  on  (p.  372)  he  says  that  mathematicians  could  not  have  found 
the  ratio  in  question  "  until  the  long  train  of  difficult  reasoning  which 
culminated  in  the  discovery  was  complete."  Now,  we  are  certainly 
dealing  with  a  theorem  of  geometry,  and  if  this  could  have  been 
Bolved  by  comparison  and  measurement,  why  did  mathematicians 
resort  to  this  long  train  of  difficult  reasoning? 

I  need  hardly  weary  the  reader  by  pointing  out  that  the  same  is 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  (1872-3),  vol.  xxi.  p.  819. 
t  Second  Edition,  p.  371. 
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true,  not  merely  of  many  other  geometrical  theorems,  but  of  all.  That 
the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  sides;  that  the  area  of  a 
cycloid  is  exactly  equal  to  three  times  the  area  of  the  describing 
circle ;  that  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  exactly  four  times  that  of  any 
of  its  great  circles ;  even  that  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are 
exactly  equal  to  two  right-angles;^  these  and  thousands  of  other 
certain  mathematical  theorems  cannot  possibly  be  proved  by  mea- 
surement and  comparison.  The  absolute  certainty  and  accuracy  of 
these  truths  can  only  be  proved  deductively.  Reasoning  can  cany  a 
result  to  infinity,  that  is  to  say,  we  can  see  that  there  is  no  possible 
limit  theoretically  to  the  endless  repetition  of  a  process.  Thus  it  is 
found  in  the  117th  proposition  of  Euchd's  tenth  book,  that  the  side 
and  diagonal  of  a  square  are  incommensurable.  No  quantity,  however 
small,  can  be  a  sub-multiple  of  both,  or,  in  other  words,  their  greatest 
conmion  measure  is  an  infinitely  small  quantity.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle  are  incommen- 
surable.    Such  results  cannot  possibly  be  due  to  measurement. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  expression  "  a  false  empirical 
philosophy,"  which  has  been  used  in  this  article,  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  all  empirical  philosophy  is  false.  My  meaning  is  that  the 
phase  of  empirical  philosophy  upheld  by  Mill  and  the  well-known 
members  of  his  school,  is  false.  Experience,  no  doubt,  supplies  the 
materials  of  our  knowledge,  but  in  a  far  diflferent  manner  from  that 
expoimded  by  Mill. 

Here  this  inquiry  must  for  the  present  be  interrupted.  It  has  been 
shown  that  Mill  undertakes  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  geometrical 
knowledge  on  the  ground  of  his  so-called  *'  Empirical  Philosophy,"  but 
that  at  every  step  he  involves  himself  in  inextricable  difficulties  and 
self-contradictions.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  groundwork 
of  geometry  is  a  very  shppery  subject,  and  forms  a  severe  test  for  any- 
kind  of  philosophy.  This  may  be  quite  true,  but  it  is  no  excuse  for 
the  way  in  which  Mill  has  treated  the  subject;  it  is  one  thing  to  fail 
in  explaining  a  difficult  matter  :  it  is  another  thing  to  rush  into  sub- 
jects and  ofier  reckless  opinions  and  arguments,  which  on  minute 
analysis  are  foimd  to  have  no  coherence.  This  is  what  Mill  has  done, 
and  he  has  done  it,  not  in  the  case  of  geometry  alone,  but  in  almost 
every  other  point  of  logical  and  metaphysical  philosophy  treated  in  his 
works. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
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"VrOTHING  is  more  diflBcult  than  to  write  about  political  events  in  a 
J^  time  of  crisis.  What  I  say  to-day  will  perhaps  have  ceased  to  be 
true  by  the  time  it  comes  before  the  reader's  notice,  and  were  I 
to  attempt  to  foretell  events,  facte  would  perhaps  have  already  given  the 
lie  to  my  predictions  before  their  appearance  in  print.  It  is  therefore 
better  I  should  content  myself  with  trying  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
pi-esent  crisis,  to  define  ite  real  nature,  and  point  out  the  permanent 
difficulties  with  which,  whatever  turn  afiairs  may  take,  France  will 
have  to  contend. 

Nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than  to  make  the  Ministry  of  the  16th  of 
May  alone  responsible  for  the  serious  position  in  which  France  finds  her- 
self at  present.  No  doubt  ite  violent  advent  to  power,  the  prorogation 
and  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  series  of 
arbitrary  and  illegal  acte  committed  by  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Fourtou,  the 
imprudent  and  anti-constitutional  words  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
MiutBhal,  the  bad  faith  displayed  by  their  partisans,  and  the  unheard-of 
pressure  exerted  during  the  elections,  greatly  aggravated  the  evil  and 
enhanced  the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  but  the  evil  existed  before,  and  must 
have  broken  out  sooner  or  later.  The  crisis  might  have  taken  place  under 
less  dangerous  conditions,  but  it  could  not  have  been  averted,  for  it  was 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Since  the  fall  of  the  old  regime 
France  has  been  in  a  state  of  revolution,  in  the  sense  that  no  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  accepted  by  the  whole  nation ;  all  the  govemmente, 
more  or  less  regular,  that  have  succeeded  each  other  have  had  their 
principles  and  origin  called  in  qyestion ;  they  owed  the  short  momente 
of  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  only  to  the  momentary  lassitude  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  more  or  less  unflagging  energy  of  their  leadei*s ;  but 
they  were  all  obliged  to  use  their  chief  strength  in  maintaining  and 
defending  their  position  instead  of  in  governing  wisely  and  well,  and 
carrying  out  useml  reforms  and  undertakings.  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  country  with  four  parties  standing  side  by  side, — Legitimiste, 
Bonapartiste,  Orletuiiste,  and  Republicans, — ^and  where  the  one  of  the 
feur  that  seized  the  power  was  sure  to  see  the  three  others  coalesce  at 
once  against  it. 
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After  the  disastei-s  of  1870  and  the  faU  of  the  Empire  we  might  have 
hoped  that  things  would  change  a  little.  The  republican  party,  until 
then  an  energetic  stirring  minority,  capable  of  making  the  long  dui-a- 
tion  of  any  monarchical  government  impossible,  but  incapable  of  found- 
ing a  government  itself,  all  at  oncu  increased  prodigiously.  On  the  one 
hand  a  swaim  of  old  monarchists,  with  RI.  Thiers  at  their  head,  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  monai'chy  which  would  not  be  either 
a  clerical  absolutiam  or  a  military  tjTanny,  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  Republic,  as  being  the  only  possible  government  if  once 
legitimacy  and  the  Empire  were  put  out  of  the  question;  on  the  other 
hand  a  swarm  of  peasants,  who  had  loved  and  upheld  the  Empire,  their 
eyes  being  opened  by  our  nusfor tunes,  began  to  look  on  the  Republic  a$ 
a  guarantee  of  peace  and  a  safeguard  against  clericalism,  the  object  of 
their  instinctive  aversion.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  republicans  had 
grown  perceptibly  calmer ;  the  exercise  of  power  during  the  tragical 
montlis  of  the  war  and  the  Commune,  the  discipline  of  M,Thiei'3*  strong 
will,  aod  tile  obUgation  they  were  under  of  fighting  side  by  side  with 
their  new  allies  against  the  anti-republican  majority  of  the  National 
Assembly,  had  converted  them,  if  not  into  men  lit  to  rule,  at  least  into  a 
real  political  party  instead  of  a  revolutionary  one.  It  was  to  this  sudden 
increase  of  strength,  as  well  as  to  the  personal  influence  of  M.  Thiei-s, 
to  the  division  of  the  monarchical  parties,  and  tlie  aversion  and  dread 
occasioned  by  the  idea  of  a  Bonapartist  restoration,  that  the  republican 
party  owed  all  its  successes :  the  failure  of  the  monarchical  attempts  after 
the  24 th  of  May,  1873,  the  vote  of  the  republican  constitution  of  the 
25th  of  Februar}^  liS75,  the  election  of  the  seventy-five  ])ermanent 
senators,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  republicans,  tlie  republican  elcction£f» 
of  1876,  and  the  substitution  i>f  two  republican  cabinets — those  of  iL 
Dufaure  and  M,  J.  Simon- — in  the  place  of  M.  Buffet  s. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes  the  Republic  was  far  from  being  sure 
of  peaceable  possession  and  stability.  A  primary  clifficulty  arose,  from 
the  choice,  in  1873j  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  as  president  of  the  Republic, 
a  choice  ratified  in  1875,  An  honest  soldier,  but  a  man  of  narrow 
intelligence,  incapable  of  undei-standing  the  delicate  liandling  required 
by  a  political  congtitution,  the  Due  de  Magenta's  legitimist  instincts, 
Bonapartist  recolleetionB  and  ties,  and  lastly  the  reactionary  and  clerical 
influences  which  had  raised  him  to  power  and  kept  him  there,  rendered 
him  naturally  hostile  to  the  Republic  and  especially  to  the  republicans. 
He  had  been  placed  there  as  a  sentinel  to  keep  the  place  open  for 
the  first  monarch  who  w^as  to  be  had.  He  has  been  faithful  to  this 
charge,  entrusted  to  liim  on  the  day  of  his  election,  when  M.  de  Foui'tou 
exclaimed  vni\i  more  frankness  than  elegance,  "^"otty  avons  la  botte^' 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  coterie  who  diligently  reminded  him  of 
his  first  engagement,  he  has  cuntinually  impeded  the  action  of  the  repub- 
lican ministers.  Still  this  danger  was  only  a  secondary  one.  M,  de 
MacMabon  would  have  accepted  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic  with 
Minist<:*rs  who  would  not  have  alarmed  his  conservative  instincts  too 
much,  had  there  not  been  in  the  country  and  in  the  Chambers  elements 
of  conflict  always  on  the  point  of  clashing. 

It  would  be  childish  to  be  satisfied  with  declaiming  against  the  re- 
actionary intrigues,  the  occult  action  of  the  caTnarilla,  and  the  ambitious 
passions  of  a  few  men.  The  difficulties  wdiich  the  republican  party  lias  t^y 
overcome  are  far  more  serious.     They  are  of  two  kintls :  the  first  ]>ro- 
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Mecl  from  the  enemies  it  lias  to  contend  against;  the  others  from  the 
VH'       '  -  out  of  which  it  is  constituted, 

1  tions  of  the  14th  of  October  show^  pretty  exactly  I  think, 
the  proportion  of  the  political  parties  into  which  France  is  divided;  for 
if  on  tuo  one  hand  Government  pressure  made  some  electors  vote  for 
monarchical  candidates  who  would  be  very  ready  to  accept  a  Eejmblic, 
the  fact  of  the  exietence  of  the  Republic,  and  the  vague  idea  that  the 
triumph  of  tlie  clericals  would  entail  a  war,  have,  on  tho  other  hand, 
made  electoj's,  who  would  unquestionably  accept  a  monarchy  or  the 
Empire,  vote  for  republicans,  Two-thirds  of  France  therefore  wish  for 
s  republic,  and  one-tliird  wishes  for  its  overthrow,  or  rather  (for  to  the 
general  mind  ideas  do  not  formulate  themselves  so  precisely)  does  not 
wisli  to  be  governed  by  the  republicans.  It  is  idle  to  speak  here  of 
intrigues,  corruption,  and  violence*  Every  one  who  knows  Franco 
knows  well  enough  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  are  convinced 
that  the  republicans  arc  incapable  of  governing,  tliat  they  will  be  both 
weak  and  violent,  that  they  will  allow  disorder  to  ci*eep  into  all  the 
public  offices,  and  that  the  consequence  of  their  advent  to  power  will 
ue  discredit  abroad  and  anai*chy  at  home,  and  very  shortly  civil  war 
and  the  Commune.  To  guard  against  these  evils,  whose  near  approach 
s</   *  (hem,  some  (and  these  are  the  more  numerous)  wish  to  revert  to 

tb  M^,  which  alone  does  not  shrink  from  any  measures  for  securing 

order^  which  satisfies  some  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  modem 
societies,  and  which,  in  short,  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  peasant  the  time 
of  piXMsperity  and  abimdance;  the  otliers,  swayed  either  by  historical 
titi^^^-  or  tlie  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion,  wish  to  return  to  a 
k ;.  monarchy.    Wliat  is  still  more  serious  is,  that  amongst  these 

i-adicitl  cuemies  of  the  Republic  or  at  leavSt  of  the  republicans,  are  a  great 
many  rei»resentatives  of  the  so-called  leading  classes,  members  of  the 
magistiacy,  the  clergy,  and  the  aimy,  landed  proprietors,  manufacturers, 
and  eonmiercial  men.  And  the  Senate,  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges 
of  notables,  so  to  speak,  seeing  that  it  is  elected  by  the  deputies,  the 
councillors-general,  and  the  delegates  of  tho  municijml  councils,  shows 
an  anti^republican  majority,  small  it  is  true,  but  which  would  be  very 
large  if  it  were  not  that  most  of  the  permanent  senatoi^*  seats  had  been 
given  to  republicans.  Morettver,  this  conservative  majority  pretends  to 
represent  more  fairly  the  permanent  interests  of  France  than  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  they  say  represents  more 
particularly  numbei-s  and  the  popular  masses, 

'^'         *  Icments  hostile  to  the  Kepublic,  divided  into  Bonapartists, 
k^  ,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  monarchists,  would  not  be 

very  formidable,  or  rather  would  never  have  succeeded  in  organizing 
themselves  at  all,  or  caiT}'ing  on  any  combined  action,  had  it  not 
been  that  they  were  all  inspired  and  knit  together,  on  the  one  hand 
by  "^ :  '  nicere  conviction  I  alluded  to  just  now,  of  the  impossibility  oi 
e>  iig  a  regular  and  moderate  i'ei>ublic,  and,  on  the  other,  by 

cl>  J,     A  pashion  with  some,  a  habit  with  others,  to  others  again 

an  iiient  of  nde,  clericalism  has  become  a  considerable  power  in 

France,  and  a  formidable  element  of  disturbance.     The  excesses  and 
otcrbt^ring  pretensions  of  the  clergy  and  the  Ultramontane  party,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  a  large  section  of 
n^publi<mns  with  regard  to  religion  itself,  have  brought  things  to 
a  violent  head  as  to  make  almost  all  those  who  attaw  gi'eat  valuo 
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totlie  maintenance  and  the  prestige  of  Catholicism  range  themselves  on 
the  monarchical  side,  and  convert  the  pious  women  and  timid  spirits  into 
blind  enemies  of  the  republican  goverament. 

The  republican  party,  therefore,  has  to  %ht,  not  so  much  against 
historical  traditions  or  political  theories,  as  against  pmjudiees,  passions, 
and  fears,  very  sincei^e,  very  real,  and  partly  legitimate,  which  it  will 
succeed  in  dissipating  and  allaying  only  by  action  and  the  help  of  time. 
Unhappily  it  finds  obstacles  and  impedimejits  in  the  very  elements  that 
constitute  it.  The  liostility  of  the  parties  of  the  Right  has  obliged  all 
the  gixjui>s  of  the  republican  party  to  Jiuw  more  closely  together  and 
make  common  cause  against  the  common  foe,  so  that  we  see  such  men 
as  M.  L^once  de  Lavergne  and  M.  Nadaud,  M,  L^on  Say  and  M,  Naquet, 
acting  in  concert,  although  their  opinions  and  their  temperaments  difler  at 
least  as  widely  as  those  of  M,  dc  Kerdrel  and  M.  Kouher.  The  conserva- 
tive and  moderate  elements  in  tlie  republican  party  are,  no  doubt, 
numerous,  and  no  one  will  take  M,  Hii^rold,  M.  L^on  Renault,  M.  Calmoii, 
and  il.  Waddington  for  ra^licals  or  revolutionists;  but  associated  with 
these  modeiute  elements  are  other  and  more  numerous  ones,  not 
moderate,  or,  at  best,  very  inexperienced  and  imprudent. 

In  addition  to  this,  is  it  ^wssible  to  govern  a  large  coimtry,  central- 
ized as  France  is,  in  the  face  of  the  ill-will  if  not  the  constant  hostility 
of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  conservatives,  the  heads  of  the  administration, 
the  possessora  of  wealth,  and  the  public  interests  ?  Is  it  even  p '  " '  -  '  r 
a  govei-nment  to  maintain  its  position  whose  centre  of  gravity  ^ .  .^ 

not  in  the  centre  but  quite  to  the  left,  that  is  t<j  say,  in  the  midst  of 
elements  purely  progressive  and  consequently  shifting  and  unstable  ? 
Such  a  thing  is  almost  inadmissible,  and  yet  since  the  Right  and  the 
Left  have  dug  a  pit  between  them  it  seems  unavoidable. 

The  republican  party  itself  has  helped  to  aggi^vate  the  state  of  aflkiiu 
During  the  electoral  contest,  it  was  allowable  even  for  M.  Thiers  to  say 
that  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  not  committed  any 
fault,  that  all  was  gomg  on  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  and  that  the 
Ministries  of  MM.  Dufaure  and  J,  Simon  had  metmtli  the  most  cordial 
sujiport  in  the  Chamber,  In  reality  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  shown 
itself  wanting  in  experience  and  foresight.  It  had  not  known  how  to  face 
the  reality  of  things,  grasp  the  situation,  and  direct  its  actions  accord- 
ingly. It  should  have  seen  that,  in  keeping  M.  Dufaure,  it  was 
secure  of  a  republican  ministry  until  1870,  the  date  of  the  i"e-election 
of  a  third  of  the  Si-natt^  that  neither  the  Maishal  nor  the  Senate 
would  dare  to  touch  M,  Dufaure  if  the  Chamlier  suppoiied  him,  whereas 
any  other  more  advanced  ^liniatiy  woultl  arouse  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Marshal  and  the  Senate,  and  risk  the  bringing  on  of  the  conflict 
The  Chamber  ought,  therefore,  to  have  given  a1»solute  suppoi't  to 
M.  Dufaui-e,  to  have  proposed  no  law  which  he  was  not  inclined  to 
accept,  and  to  have  exacted  nothing  from  him  in  retuni  for  this  support 
but  the  gradual  substitution  of  republican  for  reactionary'  finictionaries. 
By  this  means  the  C%aml>er  would  have  been  sure  of  goo<l  senak>rial 
elections  in  1879,  and  a  repuidican  majority  in  the  Senate,  the  only  aim 
they  ought  to  have  had  in  \4ew,  seeing  that,  whatever  the  ' 
might  lx»,  so  long  as  the  majority  in  the  Senate  was  mon 
the  Republic  was  paralyzed.  Instead  of  this,  the  majority  in  tho 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  never  acted  like  a  goveiTiment  party,  but 
always  as  an  opposition  jjaiiy ;  it  has  allowed  its  memWrs  to  mako 
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a  nnmlier  of  propositions  haphazard,  which  it  approved  of  m  reality,  but 

'  '  li  it  was  obliged  to  vote  at  the  last  moment Jn  orrler  not  to 
Ministry  \  it  was  constantly  threatening  the  existence  of 
and  then  at  the  last  moment,  seized  with  remorse  and 
|c ...— ..^  to  its  rescue  with  a  vote  of  confidence.     Consequeiitly,  the 
had  no  weight  either  ^^Hth  the  President  or  with  the  Senate, 
being  siure  of  a  majority  in  the  Chamber;  and  the  Chamber  got 
either  credit  for  its  progi-essive  ideas  from  the  people,  because  it  was 
'      mtly  f^r  :  them,  nor  for  its  moderation   from  the  Senate, 

it  sh'  i     »  plainly  that  that  moderation  was  forced  upon  it 

the  same  manner,  although  M.  Dufanre  retired  after  a  vot^e  of  the 
aate,  it  was  really  the  Chamber  that  uasettled  and  discredited  him, 
id  was  the  cause  of  his  tall.     Nor  was  it  more  successful  in  supporting 
be  Jules  Simon  Ministry,  whose  existence,  precarious  from  the  first, 
\R  ^r\^  prolonged  agony.     M.  Garabetta  was  the  chief  culprit  in  these 
kl  litcd  tactics  of  the  Chaml>er  of  Deputies.     Since  1870  he  ha^ 

:dly  made  great  strides  as  a  politician.     He  has  become  more 
aoderate,  has  educated  himself,  has  learnt  to  take  a  clearer  view  of  the 
equirements  of  government,  and  his  splendid  oratorical  talent  has  gone 
improving:  but  his  presence  intheChaml>erhasbeen  one  of  the  great 
M         '      to  the  Pteady  and  regidar  action  of  the  republican  Ministries. 
)nality  was  too  powerful,  his  influence  too  great,  for  it  to  be 
ssibie  tljat  people  should  nnt  have  the  feeling  that  the  Ministries  were 
Bpendent  on  his  favour  and  his  moods ;  nor  could  he  himself  resist  the 
aalicious  pleasure  of  making  them  quake,  that  he  might  afterwards 
Dme  to  their  rescue.     By  this  he  brought  the  proper  representatives 
his  owni  party  into  discredit.     A  certain  carelessness  which  ho  has 
lever  laid  aside  from  the  time  when,  the  head  of  a  small  minority,  he 
ive  himself  up  to  radical  opposition,  without  having  any  responsi- 
to  incur,  and   a  stmtly  optimism,    which    is  the  basis  of  his 
erament,  blinded  him  to  tlie  danger  of  this  parliamentary  game, 
be   IGth  of  May  rudely  aroused  the  republicans  from  their  false 
pr      '     ''  .  and  revealed  to  them  the  extent  of  their  faults.     That  par^ 
|i  iiy  crntp  (Vetat  did  not,  as  has  i>een  said,  create  a  crisis  that 

peujile  had  had  no  reason  to  foresee ;  it  revealed,  on  the  contrary,  the 
eality  of  the  evil,  and  tbe  gi-avity  of  both  the  moral  and  political 
lituation  of  France.     But  now,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  repub- 
licans  to  the  Right,  and  to  the  Marshal*  whom  it  made  its  tool  rather 
iian  its  chief,  the  faults  of  the  former  will  seem  verj^  slight  compared 
ith  the  conduct  of  the  latter.     The  republicans  have  been  imprudent, 
*{)olitic ;  the  conservatives  have  deliberately  obstructed  and  overturned 
s^erything,     No  constitution  can  wnrk  if  the  various  powers  of  which 
consists  do  not  show  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  towards  each 
Other,  and  evince  a  desire  to  avoid  shucks  and  conflicts,  if  each  does 
Boi  refrain  from  pushing  Iiis  claims  and  rights  to  their  utiiiost  limits 
^nd  overstraining  the  springs  of  legality.     The  Chamlier  of  Deputies 
Bad  hshown  this  spirit  of  condescension  and  moderation  ;  not  so  the 
Senate  ajid  the  President.     Whilst  the  latter  surrounded  himself  ex- 
lumvely  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Bepublic,  and  hj  his  con- 
it  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  Ministei-s  gave  people   cause  to 
3j»ect  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  the  Senat^e  lost  no  opportunitjj^  of 
poking  a  contlict,  deliberately  rejected  the  most  moderate  motiouM 
'  |ht  forward  by  the  Cal>inet,  if  they  wore  a  Uberal  hue,  and  choao 
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as  permanent  senators  none  but  open   enemies   of  the  constitution* 

That  these  tactics  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  Bonapartists  and 

legitimists,  whose  sole  dream  is  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  r^gime^ 

Lis  tiie  most  natiu-al  thing  in  the  world;   but  that  the   Right  Centre^ 

|Btyled  constitutional,  which  had  accepted  the  republic,  should  not  have 

I  been  able  to  lay  aside  its  fears  and  its  repugnance,  in  order  to  facilitate 

the  action  of  the  ctmstitution  it  had  voted, — that  almost  all  its  membeis, 

from  M  Buffet  to  M.  d*Audiffi'et  Pasquier,  should  have  made  commoii 

cause  with   the   Bonapartists  and   entered   into  a  contest  with  the 

i^publican  Left  Centre,  is  an  unpardonable  fault,  and  may  prove  an 

irreparable  one.     The  16th  of  May  aggravated  the  situation  still  fmlher, 

by  biinging  the  crisis  on  prematurely,  and  giving  it  a  violent  and  illegal 

character  unforeseen  even  by  those  by  whom  it  had  been  desired. 

The   10th  of  May  was  a  surprise  to  every  one.     Many  political  men, 
not  only  of  the  Right  Centre,  hut  even  of  the  Left  Centre  and  the  Left, 
had  thought  tliat  a  crisis  must  come,  that  the  Chamber  would  treat  all 
the  Ministries  in  succession  as  it  had  treated  M.  Dufaure  s  and  M,  J. 
Simon's,  that  it  would  be  necessar}^  to  have  a  dissolution,  and  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  large  Constitutional  Conservative  paHy  out  of  all  the  moderate 
elements.    Unibrtunately,  amongst  those  who  cherished  these  idea^  were 
men  who,  like  M.  de  Broglie  and  M,  de  Fouitou,  mingled  them,  the  one 
with  personal  grudges,  wounded  vanity,  and  secret  enmity  against  the 
Republic,  the  other  with  absolute  and  Bonapartist  instincts.    Throughout 
^  the  whole  %vinter  the  Mai-slial's  mind  was  worked  upon  to  get  him  to  agree 
to  a  scheme  for  a  dbsolution ;  for  a  long  while  he  resisted,  partly  fri^m 
indolence,  partly  from  respect  for  law,  until  the  vote  of  the  4th  May 
against  Ultramontanism  came.     Then  the  clerical  influences  began  to 
r  ^ct;  their  chief  tool  was  Mme.  de  MacMahon,  and  one  moniing  tho 
iltarahal  rouyhly  «hschai*ged  M.  J,  Simon,  as  he  would  have  discharged 
I  his  valet     Those  who  had  driven  him  to  it  were  the  most  surprised, 
■  They  wanted  the  dissolution,  but  not  imtil  the  Chamber  had  discredited 
litself,  not  until  the  extreme  Left  had  irritated  and  separated  from  itself 
'the  Left  Centre  and  paH  of  the  Left,  not  until  the  country  wbb  so 
wearied  out  as  to  accept  the  Conservative  candidates  of  the  constitutional 
party  with  joy.     The  wine  had,  however,  once  dra^vn,  to  be  di^unk.     To 
desert  the  Marshal  was  to  give  up  the  game  to  the  Republicans.    SL  de 
Broglie  had  enough  presumption,  M,  de  Fourtou  enough  contempt  for  thn 
electoral  body,  to  undertake  the  campaign  of  dissolution.     They  found 
colleagues,  one  of  whom,  M.  Paris,  did    not   deserve  to  find  himself 
associated  in  such  measures ;  and  another  of  whom,  M.  Beilhaut,  re- 
mained in  the  Ministry  of  War  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  protect  law,  if 
necessary,  against  his  unscrupulous  allies.     The  Senate  voted  for  the 
dissolution,  and  so  did  the  Constitutionalists,  though  with  **  death  hx 
the  soul,"  knowing  that  they  were  giving  up  France  to  fate,  perhaps  to 
^adventurers.     All  the  world  knows  the  incredible  series  of  violent^ 
fcrbitrary,  and  illegal  acts  perpetrated  by  the  Ministry  and  its  agenta^ 
fcrhich  followed :  the  oveiilirow  of  the  administration  by  M.  de  Fourtou^ 
Ijof  the  magistracy  by  M.  de  Broglie ;  the  impunity  guaranteed  to  the 
bnost  criminal   acts  of  the   Bonapartists;  the  tran^onnation   of  the 
Itribunals  into  the  willing  servants  of  tho  conservatives'  vengeance ;  the 
fcdismissal  ot*  recalcitrant  imlway  officials  by  M.  Paris  ;  the  conversion  of 
^financial  enipioyes  into  electoml  agents  by  M,  Caillaux;  and  finally  the^ 
restoration  of  official  candidates  with  moitJ  efli^ontery  even  than  under 
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rthe  Empire ;  M.  de  Broglie  becoming  the  patron  of  M,  de  Maupas,  who 
^  ried  his  father;  decorating  the  magistrates  who,  after  the  2nd 
I  »or,  took  part  in  the  most  daring  outrages  against  the  law,  allow- 
Heiiators  to  be  insulted  by  the  agents  of  justice ;  and  lastly,  to 
all,  wishing  to  bring  V.  Hugo's  "  Histoire  d  un  Crime "  before 
Ihe  tribunals,  thus  taking  the  2nd  December  under  his  direct  protection. 
The  withering  condemnation  of  Europe  has  been  passed  upon  this  Com- 
niiint,  des  SakmSf  but  it  is  already  a  vciy  serious  and  disquieting  fact 
I  for  Fi-ance  that  it  should  ever  have  been  able  to  exist  ancl  liavc  found 
Bnts  to  ol:»ey  it,  and  electors  to  approve  it.  I  know  one  revolutionist 
I  expressed  himself  delighted  with  it,  pretending  that  no  one  had 
done  so  much  to  discredit  the  principle  of  absolutism,  the  adminis- 
tmtion,  the  magistracy,  the  clergy,  and  tlie  army,  as  MM,  de  Broglie 
and  l>e  Fourtou. 

Meanwhile  the  republican  party,  having  learnt  wisdom  by  the  blow 

jit  had  received,  showed  itself  equal  to  the  occasion*      It  manifested 

ra  discipline  it  had  until  then  been  deficient  in,  and,  with  a  firmness, 

a  unanimity  worthy  of  admiration,  it  entered  on  a  campaign  of  legal 

,  jeaistance  such  aa  France  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  which  was 

croTf^Tied  with  brilliant  success  at  the  legislative  elections  of  the  14fth  of 

'^    aber,  and  above  all  at  the  elections  of  the  Councils*  General  of  the 

!  of  Noveml>er. 

If  we  were  in  a  constitutional  country,  the  crisis  would  be  over,  and  a 

fministry  of  the  Left  would  already  be  in  office  ;  but  we  are  in  a  llepublic 

wid  in  quite  a  new  R*3public.     The  very  men  who,  like  M.  de  Broglie 

in  1875,  most  strongly  insisted  on  the  constitution  being  modelled  on  a 

parliamentary  government,  and  on  the  President  being  iiTesponsible, 

.now  insist  that  in  a  Republic  he  is  necessarily  i-esponsible,  as  he  is  in 

(the  United  States.     They  have  made  it  their  object  to  render  his  retire- 

liuent  impossible  by  making  him  declare  beforehand,  with  a  cont*?mpt 

Ifor  the  national  will  no  head  of  the  State  has  ever  displayed  before,  that 

Ihe  would  neither  govern  with  the  Left  nor  yet  resign,  so  that  now  if  he 

■wished  to  be  logical,  suicide  would  be  the  only  honourable  alternative 

plellL    Tlie  Constitutionalists  in  the  Senate  are  greatly  irritated  with  the 

V,  which  has  given  up  Fmnce  to  Bonapartist  intrigues  ;  but  with 

iljitual  want  of  decision,  they  do  not  dare  to  look  the  hypothesis 

of  the  MarahaFs  resignation  in  the  face,  and  their  hesitation  prolongs 

[the  crisis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Senatorial  elections,  in  which  they 

not  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  their  old  alUes  of  the  Rifi^ht, 

ingle  personal  with  political  questions.     If  M*  Thiers  were  still  auve 

Ithey   would  no  doubt  have  rallied   round  him,  but  his  death  leaves 

"le    republicans   without  a    head   whose    name    inspires    confidence. 

i'evertnelesfi  it  is  probable  that  the  crisis  will  have  a  f>acific  solution^ 

id  that  the  Left  will  come  into  oflicc.     Then  its  real  trial  will  begin. 

a   real   governing   party   forms   itself  in   the   bosom  of  the   Left, 

capable  of  rallying  round  it  the  liberal  elements  of  the  Right  Centre, 

>f  forming  a  Ministry  of  energetic  and  intelligent  men,  and  of  steadfastly 

jpporting  them  and  pei-seveiingly  following  them,  the  Republic  may 

live.     The  elements  of  the  Extreme  Left  will  separate  themselves,  but 

jwill  be  rendered  powerless.     If,  on  the  contiury,  the  Left  preserves  its 

[laracter  of  an  Opposition  party,  overwhelms  ita  Ministei^  with  idle 

iterpellations,  impracticable  projects  and  laws,  makes  it  impossible  for 

"hem  to  do  any  serious  work  by  over-burdening  them  with  a  thousand 
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useless  matters  ami  anxieties,  the  Republic  will  become  unendumble  to 
tbe  country,  which  has  need,  above  all,  of  work  and  rest.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  republican  party  should  know  how  to  keep  itself 
resolutely  distinct  from  the  revolutiouary  and  socialist  party,  to  whom 
we  owed  the  Commune,  that  it  should  «how  itself  incapable  of  leaning 
towards  those  who  had  a  share  in  that  insun^ection ;  tor  it  should  re- 
member that  if  the  memoiy  of  Sedan  still  protects  us  against  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire,  the  remembrance  of  the  Commune  is  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Repuljlic  by  timid  minds 
who  love  pc*ace  above  eveiything.  The  easy  relations,  the  outward 
politeness,  the  familiarity  even,  that  asually  reigns  between  political 
adversaries,  make  republican  statesmen  too  reaay  to  think  tliat  the 
situation  is  free  from  dangers  and  diificultiea.  They  must  recollect,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  present  form  of  government  haa  only  been 
accepted  by  aljout  two-thirds  of  France,  that  a  great  part  of  the  living 
forces  of  the  nation  are  opposed  io  it,  that  the  ptjlitical  situation  is  still 
one  of  revolution,  I  would  even  say  of  civil  war,  froni  which  intelligenco^ 
firmness,  moderation,  and  wisdom  can  alone  deliver  us. 

If  I  have  devoted  such  a  lai^e  Bpace  to  the  deaeription  of  tiie 
political  condition  of  France,  it  is  because  I  am  bound  to  put  that 
which  at  present  engrosses  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  for  the  moment  throws 
all  other  interests  into  the  baclcground,  into  the  foremost  rank.  What 
is  yet  more  serious  is  that  the  political  ciisis  has  for  the  moment 
abruptly  cut  short  reforms  ateady  in  progress,  particularly  the  educa- 
tional refoi-ms  undei-takon  by  M.  Waddington,  the  one  of  the  repub- 
lican ministers  who  was  most  successfiU  in  economizing  his  time  and  his 
sti*ength  fi3r  the  business  of  his  department.  These  reforms  are^  never- 
theless, iA)o  imperatively  required  oy  public  opinion  not  to  bo  carried 
on  by  the  govennaent,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  about  to  be  formed, 
and  not  to  be  lurthered  at  the  same  time  by  the  association  of  individual 
eflbrts.  After  the  disa,stcrg  of  1871,  when  people  tried  to  discover  the 
cause  and  the  remedy  for  the  reverses  France  had  suffered,  the  ilesii^ 
for  a  reforui  of  public  instruction  manifested  itself  most  stroncfly  an 
all  sides.     We  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  parsimony  with  whic^  ry 

instruction  was  distributed ;  of  the  defects  of  our  secondary  in  ju, 

still  influenced,  as  it  was,  by  Jesuitical  traditions,  and  by  excluBive 
attention  to  literary  form  ;  and  lastly  of  tlie  i-adical  inadequacy  of  the 
higher  education,  or,  to  express  it  better,  the  almost  entire  want  of  the 
same.  M.  Kenan  in  his  "  Kc-forme  intellectuelle  et  morale,''  M.  Breal  in 
his  "  Quelques  Mots  sur  ITtistiiictionpublique,"  pointed  out  the  direction 
the  reform  should  take :  the  foundation  of  Universities  similar  to  the 
German,  richly  endowed,  powerfully  organized,  enjoying  a  great  auto* 
nomy,  to  which  all  the  cultivated  youth  of  the  countiy  would  flock  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  higher  culture  and  habits  of  work  and  criticism ;  as 
regards  secondary  instruction,  putting  the  substance  befoi^  the  form, 
spending  less  time  on  exercises  of  rhetoric  and  more  on  positive 
knowlecige,  developing  the  study  of  living  tongues,  destroy nir  or  at 
least  relaxing  the  barrack  syste^n  prevalentrin  the  Lyc^es.    P< '  id, 

particularly,  clerical  influences  made  the  introduction  of  the.  ...xms 
very  difficult  Whilst  compulsoiy  primary  instruction*  which  was 
included  in  the  programme  of  all  the  members  of  the  Left,  was  rejected 
by  the  Kight  of  the  National  Assembly  as  one  of  the  most  dangei*oiis 
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inventions  of  the  mcHlem  spirit,  the  reform  of  secondary  instruction, 
inauinirat^'d  by  M.  J,  Simon,  was  almndoned  immediately  after  the  24th 
of  May,  187*^,  by  the  reactionary  Ministry,  As  for  the  higher  instruc- 
tion, advantage  was  taken  of  the  geneml  wish  for  reforms  to  get  a  law 
passed,  under  pretence  of  freedom,  which  only  served  to  create  Catholic 
faculties  to  rival  the  faculties  of  the  State,  and  thus  to  divide  the  young 
men  into  two  hostile  camps,  living  in  perpetual  defiance.  In  spite  of  these 
failures  and  difficulties  the  cause  of  educational  reform  made  some  pro- 
gress* Individual  ettbrt  tried  t<:)  take  the  place  of  State  etibrt.  The 
Ecole  Monge^  founded  by  M.  Godard,  a  man  with  a  great  talent  for 
organization  and  teaching,  adopted  quite  a  new  plan  of  instniction,  put 
otf  the  study  of  ancient  languages  for  three  years,  substituted  the  8tudy 
of  the  authors  and  philological  exerciser  for  most  of  the  studies  in 
literaiy  corapositioo,  gave  an  infinitely  more  important  place  than  the 
Lycces  of  the  State  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  liviiig  tongues. 
At  the  same  time  the  material  wants  of  the  pupils  were  most  admirably 
att>ended  to.  In  six  yeai-s  the  number  of  its  pupils  rose  to  eight  hundred. 
Another  school  founded  with  less  capital,  the  Ecole  AUacUniiu,  has  put 
the  same  principles  in  practice,  and  has  furthermore  abolished  the  system 
of  in-door  boarders,  and  provided  for  the  physical  education  of  the 
pur ' '  '  '  '  *  1  [detely  neglected  at  the  Lycces,  A  private  association 
foi  (h  Venseigneiiunt  populaire  has  imported  into  Paris 

the  principles  of  the  Froebel  system  for  the  education  of  little  children, 
and  introduced  them  into  the  mimiciiial  schools.  As  regards  the  higher 
education,  the  establishment  of  the  Ecoh  libi^  dee  Soi€m<ies  politiqum^  of 
which  JL  Boutray  is  the  founder  and  director,  is  likewise  due  to  indi- 
vidual efibrt  The  course  of  study  is  unlike  any  hitherto  existing  in 
France;  it  consists  of  what  in  Germany  ai'e  called  Qimeralien  Wlssen- 
mhafien,  namely,  the  administrative,  economical,  political,  and  diplo- 
matic sciences.  Its  courses  of  lectures  on  the  histoiy  nf  finance,  on 
parliamentary,  diplomatic,  and  constitutional  history,  ethuooi-apliy, 
administrative  law,  the  law  of  nations^  are  all  entrusted  to  specialists 
of  recognize*!  ability  and  authority,  and  ita  yearly  increasing  success 
dcistines  it  to  become  the  future  nursery  of  our  administrators  and 
diploniats.  And  lastly,  the  Catholic  Universities  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  narrow-mindedness  and  intolerance  that  presided  over  their 
c^?itabUshment  and  the  dangers  they  present  to  national  unity  and 
public  peace,  have  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  services  of  some  men  of 
talent,  such  as  M.  Allix,  M,  Terrat,  M,  I'Abb^  Duchesne  in  Paris,  and 
M.  Talbert  in  Angers ;  new  studies  have  been  inaugurated,  such  as 
the  Abl>e  Duchesne  s  chair  of  Christian  antiquity  and  ecclesiastical 
bistory,  and  the  emulation  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  faculties  of 
the  State  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  good  result. 

Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  rej>ub!icans  were  in  power  again,  the  projects 
of  reform  wei*e  resumed,  and  M.  Waddington  had  the  honour  of  tlrawing 
up  a  general  jilan  for  the  creation  of  new  universities  and  of  fiu*ther 
canying  out  some  partial  reforms  \  many  new  Chairs  were  founded, 
flome  for  subjects  hitherto  excluded  from  the  faculties  of  the  State, 
such  as  Sanskrit,  old  French,  classical  and  Christian  archieology,  and 
likewise  seventy- five  professoi'ships  and  three  hundred  scholai-ships 
for  the  help  of  poor  students*  The  very  day  of  his  fall  M.  Waddington 
founded  a  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  in  Paris,  intended  to  replace 
the  old  Faculty  of  Sti^aaburg ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  this  faculty 
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will  necessarily  become  part  of  the  future  University  of  Parifl,  we  can 
estimate  the  consequences  of  this  innovation.  Protectant  theology 
placed  side  by  side  and  on  the  same  footing  with  Catholic  theology 
is  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  thought, — the  State 
dedaiing  its  neutrality  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  giving  up,  for 
the  first  time,  an  official  theology  and  consequently  an  official  philo- 
sophy. Added  to  this,  the  vigorous  critical  method  of  the  Protestant 
theologians,  the  serious  and  painstaking  spirit  of  the  students,  cannot 
but  excercise  a  good  influence  on  the  teaching  of  the  faculty  of  letters. 
Finally,  M.  Waddington  has  encouraged  and  developed  the  EcoU  (Us 
Sautes  Etudes,  pemaps  tlie  most  original  creation  of  later  years, 
and  the  one  that  bears  tJie  most  striking  testimony  to  the  irresistible 
power  that  is  pushing  France  to  the  reform  of  her  higher  education. 
When  M.  Dui'uy  founded  the  Ecoh  ties  Hauies  Etudes  in  1868,  he  first 
merely  thought  of  founding  new  laboratories  for  the  natural  sciences, 
and  providing  scholars  with  larger  subsidies.  Wben  he  added  the 
historical  and  pliilological  section,  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  found 
a  new  branch  of  instmction  as  to  furnish  young  scholars  with  mean* 
of  studying  freely ;  but  he  had  the  disceniment  to  choose  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  school  young  men  acquainted  with  the  system  of  teaching  at 
the  German  universities,  and  desirous  of  introducing  it,  in  part,  into 
France,  and,  besides,  he  had  tJie  wisdom  to  leave  them  fi-ee  to  organize 
tlieir  work  as  tliey  should  think  best.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  IL  L. 
Renier,  M,  Bre^al,  and  M.  Gaston  Paris,  a  series  of  conferences  was  soon 
organiztid  in  which  history,  the  classics,  Koman,  Semitic,  Sanskrit, 
and  Fei^ian  philology,  Greek  and  Latin  archaeology,  and  Egyptology 
were  studied,  exactly  as  in  the  historical  and  philological  semmaries  of 
the  German  universities.  Whilst  the  natuial  science,  physical,  and 
mathematical  sections  continue  to  consist  merely  of  labomtories  having 
no  connection  with  each  otherj  the  philological  and  historical  sectiou 
form  a  regular  school,  which  is  eelf-administrative,  draws  up  its  own 
programmes  and  regulations  at  periodical  meetings,  and,  thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  Ministry,  is  extending  its  influence  and  teaching  year  by 
year,  so  that  its  action  on  the  younger  learned  world  is  more  consider- 
able now  than  that  of  the  Sorbonne  or  even  the  College  de  France,  In 
1869,  the  masters  were  only  eleven  in  number,  the  weekly  conferences 
eighteen ;  there  arc  now  twenty-four  masters  who  hold  between  them 
tifty  conferences  weekly.  It  has  added  to  its  original  branches  of  study, 
Celtic,  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  the  Zend  tongue,  and  Semitic  antiquities.  It 
has  published  more  than  thiity  volumes,  written  by  its  professors  or 
pupils,  most  of  them  scientific  works  of  the  first  order,  such  as  "  St. 
Alexis/*  by  M.  G.  Paris ;  "Tables  Eugubioes/"  by  M.  Br^al ;  "  Ormazd  and 
Ahriman,"  b}^  M.  James  Darmesteter.  By  degrees  the  Ecole  Pratique 
tfHistmre  et  de  Philologie  has  also  founded,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
old  Sorbonne,  a  higher  instruction  quite  new  in  France,  which,  though 
founded  by  the  State,  and  furthered  in  its  progress  by  several  llinisters, 
especially  M.  Waddington,  may  be  said  to  have  developed  itself  by  its 
own  strength  and  its  own  resources,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
during  eight  years  the  salaries  of  its  professors  did  not  exceed  2,000  francs. 

The  foundation,  spontaneous  so  to  speak,  of  the  Ecoh  Pmtique 
fVHlsiom  et  de  PhUologie  is  the  most  striking  sign  of  the  intellectual 
movement  which  for  eome  years  past  has  been  directing  the  enei^gies  of 
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France  to  works  of  enidition.  From  1H20  to  1840  France  had  liad  a 
sort  of  liieraiy  renaissance,  which  had  shown  itself,  simultaneously,  in 
poetry  with  V,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Musset ;  in  the  drama,  with  Hugo 
and  Dumas;  in  history,  with  Aug.  Thieny  and  Guizot;  in  philt>80j>hy, 
vntX\  Couain ;  in  criticism,  with  Villemain  and  Ste.  Beuve.  This 
renaiBsanee  was  chiefly  marked  by  its  more  especially  literary 
character — the  attention  paid  to  form,  style,  and  eloquence,  and  to 
the  more  brilliant  and  charming  qualitiee.  The  men  of  that  genera- 
tion were  doubtless  not  deficient  ia  science,  but  what  they  were  chiefly 
intent  on,  was  not  so  much  truth  of  detail  and  the  discovery  of  new 
facts,  as  general  ideas,  wide  views,  the  art  of  composition,  and  good 
fctyle, — in  a  w^ord  all  the  qualities  generally  regarded  as,  jxiv  excellence, 
French.  This  predominance  t^f  the  literary  element  had  its  advantage 
T  '  '  '  '  Mperior  men  lil<e  those  weliave  just  named;  but  Avhen 
J  passed  into  the  hands  of  Epigones  inferior  to  their 

(elders,  who  neglected  serious  and  patient  work  in  favour  of  charm  of 
Ktylc  and  perfection  of  form,  a  ban*en  wordiness  was  the  result,  vague 
declamation,  a  literature  at  once  empty  and  pretentious.  By  a  natural 
reaction,  as  well  as  by  the  scientific  movement  that  carried  away  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  desire  for  accurate  research,  exact  criticism,  and 
a  more  severe  method  began  to  be  more  and  more  manifest  in  Frauce* 
Even  the  two  most  eminent  ^loiters  of  the  present  generation,  MM. 
Benan  and  Taine,  are  likewise,  both  of  them,  scholars.  The  theatre 
gave  up  the  drama  in  favour  of  the  comedy  of  observation  of  customs 
and  cJjaracters ;  the  novel  laid  aside  its  poetical  dress  to  become  a  work 
"f  'sis  and  exact  representation;  philosophy,  forsaking  eloquent 
I  ir*R,  devoted  itself,  with  the  help  of  the  natural  sciences,  to 

I  f   research ;   history  renounced  vast  pictxires  and  general 

^  :   \our  of  erudition;    pure  literary  criticism   made  way  for 

philology.  Even  poetry  submitted  to  the  new  influence  of  learning,  and 
»ou^bt  to  revive  past  ages  and  paint  them  in  their  real  colours. 

No  doubt  the  French  retain  their  taste  for  good  style  and  artistic 
C'  '  I'on,  but  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for  facts  and  research,  and 

t*  J   even  disregard  the  qualities  of  fonti,  to   whicii  in  a  great 

tueasure  they  owe€l  tlieir  glor}^  and  their  intellectual  influence.  This 
cmrent  of  enidition,  this  tenddicy  which  I  might  qualify  as  German, 
iiAS  shown  itself  most  strongly  since  the  w^ar.  No  otlier  proof  is  needed 
than  the  number  of  new  reviews  that  have  been  started,  all  of  which 
liAve  ftiund  cnntributoi*8  and  readers.  These  reviews  are  all  of  a  leai*ntid 
<l^\  .  learned  as  to  surprise  the  Germans  themselves.     Thus, 

til  hlogie  ancicnncj  edited  by  MM,  Tournier  and  Havet, 

lias  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  until  now  to  the  driest  parts  of 
philologj%  such  as  conjectures,  emendations  of  texts^  the  collation  of 
laanuscripts.  The  Riynianiu,  started  by  MM»  G.  Paris  and  P.  IMeyer, 
though  rai"  iie  generally  interesting,  is  nevertheless  also  of  a  very 

fip*'<'ial]y  ical  character,  and  has  seldom  allowed  itstflf  to  make 

ai  the  domain  of  hterary  liistory.     The  Revue  Celtique, 

t'  ^      L   '       ioz,  likewise  by  its  very  nature  addresses  itself  to  a 

limited  class  of  specialists.  These  three  reviews  have  all  of  them 
acquired  great  weight,  owing  to  the  solid  and  able  character  of  the 
papers  contained  in  them.  An  older  review,  the  Mevus  Critique^ 
f^^  '  I  18GG  by  MM.  Paris,  Meyer,  Morel,  and  Zutenberg,  gave  the 
ti  -  t us  to  this  learned  press*     It  confines  itself  to  reports  of  the 
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new  literaiy  and  historical  works  puljlished,  but  these  reporte,  wriiten 
by  learned  BpecialistSj  are  often  as  vahiablo  as  the  works  themselTes, 
and  the  j?overe  iraparfciality  that  characterizes  them  contrasts  with 
the  customary  indulgent  and  supei^cial  politeness  of  criticism  in 
France.  Almost  all  the  editors  of  the  new  reviews  serv^ed  their  first 
campaign  in  the  Revue  Critiqu^^  and,  what  is  no  less  Btrikin;j»  are 
also,  almost  all  of  them,  professors  or  old  pupik  of  the  Ecole  des  Uatdts 
Etudm. 

Other  reviews,  of  a  much  more  general  character  and  interest,  were 
the  ofll^pring  of  this  Bauie  movement  which  is  leading  serious  minds  in 
France  towards  works  of  erudition.  The  Afelumru  edited  by  MIL 
Gaidoz  and  Eolland,  contains  all  the  documents  that  may  be  useful  in 
the  study  of  mythology  and  popular  litemture.  M.  Hibot's  Rtmie  fk 
PkilosojyiLie,  though  it  has  no  avo%ved  doctrinal  tendency,  is  evidently 
strongly  infl\ienced  by  the  contemporary  school  of  English  psychologiste ; 
it  has  rallied  round  it,  not  only  all  the  young  French  philosophers,  but 
a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  foreign  philosophers.  It  does  not 
a^ipire  to  general  favour,  and  does  not  shrink  from  the  most  severe 
Works  on  logic  and  mathematics.  The  Revue  Ifistorique,  edittid  by 
MM.  Monod  and  Fagniez,  is  conducted  in  tlie  same  spirit.  It  rejects 
all  polemical  works  and  does  not  com-t  pubUc  fevour  by  adapting  its 
contents  to  passing  interests.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  those  who 
are  historians  by  profession  with  full  information  concerning  all  that  u 
being  done  and  published  in  the  line  of  historical  i-esearch.  Geography 
as  well  as  history  has  benefited  by  the  zeal  manifested  for  science  in 
France  yince  the  war.  The  Geographical  Society  haii  doubled  tlie 
number  of  its  members.  UnfoHunately,  M.  Di^ape^Tons  Reims  de 
G^ographie  has  not  fulfilled  all  that  it  promised,  and  if  it  has  been  leas 
successful  than  the  alx)ve-named  reviews,  it  is  due  to  its  being  of  too 
popidar  a  character^  too  little  scientific,  and  to  its  seeking  what  is 

fiquant  and  of  present  interast,  rather  than  what  is  sohd  and  serioujj. 
is  rival,   the   Rtwu^  Qt^ographiqwi   IvUrnaiUymile,  edited    by  M,  0. 
Kenaud,  is  more  especially  a  journal  of  information,  fairly  well  supplied. 
No  less  striking  is  it^  that  the  i-eviews  intended  for  the  general  public 
have  begim  to  neglect  literature  t*jo  in  favour  of  erudition.     The  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  of  all,  the  Revue  de^  deux  Mondcs,  every  niind>er 
of  which  used  to  contain  one  or  two  articles  of  literary  criti  njn 

no  one  >vho  will  occupy  himself  with  pui'e  literature  now>  an     ^ 
readei-s  nothing  but  history,  archa!oIog)%  in  a  word,  learning    iNodoub 
it  is  learning  stripped  of  its  briars  and  thorns,  but  often  very  senou^ 
Jeaniing  all  the  same.     Its  Ijcst  writers,  MM.  Reimn,  Boii^sier,  Sorely 
Soury,  are  scholai's.     The  Cnrre>^pondanf,  which  is  the  Rcvuc  flc^  iletiJd 
Mondes  of  the  Catholic  party,  has  become  a  historical  review ;  nnf^il 
♦  organ  of  the  same  party  is  the   RevuA  des  Quest  kms  /?/ 
'special  review  wliich,  notwitlistanding  iis  sectarian  and  puk.:.  .,.. 
f'racter,  contains  works  of  great  scientific  value.     Literature  has 
[•deserted  by  writers  as  well  as  by  readers,  so  much  so  that  not 
•of  the   purely  literaiy  magazines  started  during  the   last   few  yi 
f'feas    l>een  able   to   live.      The   Revue  Politiqut^   et   Jv^* 
^success*  is  yearly  increasing  lives  cliiefly  by  history,  ]'i  * 

L»  philology ;   the    Vie  LitMraire  now  devotes  itself  almost  tc^ 

r  politico;  and  the  Coumer  Lkff^niire,  notwithstanding  M.  Cm........  .u^- 

rate  talent  as  a  writer,  does  not  o<jmmand  a  lai'gc  circle  of  rciulcra. 
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If  we  turn  Uy  the  daily  pre^s,  wo  notice  the  samo  phenomenon.     In 

r  ilays  all  the  newspapers  publiahed  periodical  articles  of  literary 

11.     Every  week  under  tho  empire,  M.  Scherer  in  the  Temps, 

uve  in  tlie  '  fionndt  M,  Cuvillier  Flenry  in  the  i)^'bafe, 

._   allois  in  the  '-^  i  Nailonale,  pronounced  judgment  on  the 

lit^_*rarj'  work  of  the  day,  or  published  retrospective  studiet*  on  some 

,      .  ,.  fj^Q  little  known  or  not  rightly  appreciated*    Now  most  of  the 

even  those,  such  as  the  Tenipn  and  tlie  D^aUy  read  by  the 

^   -        s,  only  publish  from  time  to  time,  and  that  nn willingly, 

imis  of  "'Vurietes/'  and  confine  themselves  more  and 

more  to  articles  on  current  polities  and  letters  from  eon'espondenta 

abroad-      M  by  any  cliance  a  paper  wishes  to  open  its  columns  to 

iutL^llectnal  questions,  literature  is  not  the  chosen  subject,  but  science 

and  learning.    Thus  M,  Soury  was  commissioned  by  the  Dix-iwurnhnis 

Sik:U  to  wnte  a  review  of  the  philosophical  movement,~a  series  of 

d  ailiclea  that  none  but  readers  already  acquainted  with  the 

-  they   treated   of  could   appreciate :    whilst   the   Jiepabli^ius 

Ftanfaise  has  almost  banislied  the  feuilleton  novel  to  maKe  room 

for  a  re\aew  of  the  sciences,  edited  by  specialists,  that  has  no  other 

defect  tlian  that  of  reqiiii-ing  more  sustained  attention  in  tho  reader 

thaa  is  ordinai-ily  bestowed  on  a  daily  paper.      Two  eminent  men, 

one  a  physicist  and  physiologist,  M,  Paul  Bert,  the  other  a  linguist, 

M,  Andr^  Lefere,   edit  tliis  part  of  the  paper,  and  are  aided  by  a 

aumber  of  contributors.    These  articles  keep  the  reader  accjuainted 

ith  the  whole  intellectual  movement ;  philosophy,  history,  philology, 

^'itive  mytholog)',  physical  sciences,  natm-al  and  medical,  tho 

I  ion  of  the  sciences  to   industry,  are  all  brought  beft^-e  1dm 

•u,  ever^-thing  but  litei"ature  properly  so  called.     Chairs  of  erudi- 

are  now  being  founded  in  all  our  facidties  of  letters;  but  when 

be  chair  of  French  literatine  in  the  College  de  France  becomes  vacant, 

will  be  difficult  to  know  whom  to  appoint. 

This  decline,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  this  disappearance  of  litera- 

ire,  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  connected  vdth  the  serious  tendencies 

men  s  minds,  but  it  is  Hkewise  coimected  with  a  very  great  change 

the  customs  and  social  condition  of  France.     Serious  men  are  more 

Joits  in  the  pursuit  of  solid  aud  profound  science;  but  in  society,  in 

world,  intellectual  tastes  and  the  taste  for  reading  have  declined. 

reatl  to  instinct  themselves,  but  no  longer  seek  in  books  the 

st  and  the  most  refined  form  of  distractioiL  The  salon^f  as  they  were 

:)se  gat'     ^         whose  one  object  was  the  direct  and  pleasant 

of  tbu.  .1  opinions,  whose  subject  was  the  literature  of 

[•exist  no  iuugin".     The  women  are  steeped  in  bigotry  or  world- 

[  even  those  who  fly  the  two  extremes  ai'e  on  the  point  of  plung- 

_    _   learning.    That  polished  society,  semi-serious,  semi-frivolous, 

ble,  artistic,  witty,  and  curious,  that  inspired  literaiy  works,  or  for 

literaiy   works  wei'e  written,  exist**,   so  to  speak,  no  longer. 

lo  of  readers  has  become  smaller,  aud  the  conversation  of  the 

no  longer  fed  by  reading ;  aud  those  who  do  still  read  want 

of  a  kind  to  fui*nish  food  fur  thought  or  fen-  their  work.     From 

to  time,  nevertheless,  some  pm'ely  literary  w^ork  does  make  its 

ce,  but  one  may  be  sure  thai  it  is  some  posthumous  work  by 

the  men  of  tlie  last  generation,  some  fai'-otf  echo  of  a  bygone 

Sucli  are  the  *'  Cahiera  "  of  St«3.  Beuve^  sheets  in  which  he  noted 
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his  inmost  thoughts  and  opinions  on  books  or  men ;  "  L'Abelard  "  of  M. 

de  R^musat,  a  living  picture  of  the  society  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
a  [)rofouiid  deBcription  of  the  moral  struggles  of  a  Faust  of  the  middle 
ages ;  the  "  Dernieres  Pa^es  "  of  G,  Sand,  in  which  we  recognize  that 
magic  pen  that  could  pamt  nature  with  words,  that  imagination  still 
wearing,  in  spite  of  years,  the  freshness  almost  of  youth ;  and  lastly, 
the  ''  Letires  *  of  Doudan,  the  secretaiy  and  friend  of  Due  Victor  de 
Broglie,  a  brilliant,  cold,  and,  now  and  then,  profound  wit, — a  time  type 
of  the  literary  epoch  that,  as  I  have  shown,  has  come  to  a  close,  who 
looks  on  all  events,  pei-sons,  and  books  as  subject^s  for  pretty  t)io<^_ 
brilliant  dissei-tations,  or  topics  of  conversation  or  correspondence.         ^^| 

In  a  society  in  which  pure  lettem  have  ceased  to  be  in  favour,  and 
where  the  women  read  little,  poetry  must  of  necessity  languish.  A 
great  deal  of  vei^e  continues  to  be  published  in  France,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  poets  are  only  read  by  their 
bi^otlier-poets.  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  Victor  Hugo,  whoso  name 
and  glory  carry  universal  weight ;  but  except  him,  who  is  there  that  i.H 
known  or  read  ?  Is  it  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  a  writer,  nevertheless,  of  the 
first  order,  who  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scholar  has  brought  Greece,  the 
ancient  East,  the  barbarous  ages,  back  to  life  again  ?  Or  11.  de  Banville, 
in  spite  of  Ids  refined  and  fantastic  spirit  ?  Or  Andre  Lemoyne,  who  is 
an  ex(|uisite  artist  nevertheless,  and  has  produced  some  little  master- 
pieces  ?  Their  fame  does  not  extend  beyond  a  veiy  nan'ow  circle. 
Though  a  mediocre  poet,  M.  Deroulede  has  made  a  name  for  himself  by 
his  ''Chants  d\m  Suldat,**  because  the  very  day  after  the  war,  in  which  he 
bore  a  brave  part,  he  stirred  the  patriotic  fibres  of  every  Frenchman  s 
heart.  Fran<^oi8  Coppee  is  known  by  the  brilliant  success  on  the  stage 
of  his  play  "Le  Passant/'  and  by  his  having  put  his  talent,  by  no  means 
inconsideralile,  at  the  service  of  a  very  terre  a  terre  kind  of  brnirgeaw 
poetry,  requiring  neither  a  veiy  strong  imagination  nor  a  very  i^efined 
taste  to  understand.  Less  known  than  Coppee,  Sully  Prudhomme,  the 
first  of  our  contemporary  poets,  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  place 
amongst  known  men;  but  this  is  owing  to  a  philosophical  depth  and 
a  facidty  for  understanding  all  the  scientific  questions  of  the  day  that 
make  him  the  friend  and  confidant  of  all  stndents,  the  echo  of  their 
thoughts  and  anxieties,  intellectual  or  moral.  What  is  he  at  work  on  at 
present?  A  poem  on  natmul  law,  on  Darwinism.  Was  1  not  right  in 
saying  that  pure  letters  ai*e  dead,  and  that  science  Ijas  invaded  everything  I 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  fiction.     The  novel  of  adventure,  8 word-cuta, 
and  plumes,  such  as  Dumas  conceived  it,  no  longer  exists.     In  its  stead 
we  have  the  judicial  novel,  tlie  novel  of  the  assizes, — in  a  word,  realism. 
The  novel  of  passion  and  of  ideal  poetry,  in  which  G,  Sand  reigned 
supreme,  that  too,  has  been   forsaKen.     The   most  illustrious  of  our 
present  novelists  are  followers  of  Balzac,  the  implacable  painter  of  the 
'*  com^die  humaine  ;"  but  tliey  take  great  care,  from  incai»acity  as  much 
as  from  intention,  not  to  give  their  creations  that  grandeur  and  p 
that  convert  them  into  types  and  remove  them  from  the  real  world 
ideal.     What  they  strive  after  is  pure  reality,  commonplace  »  i 
as  the  case  may  be.     Some,  like  Alphonse  Daudet,  will,  bv 
chooso   interesting   subjects  which   permit  of  their  intn 
By rapathetic  characters ;  but  their  passion   for  the  r<^ 
lengths  that  they  will  insert  in  their  novels  a  page  Li 
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Mry  life,  as  M,  Daudet  has  just  done  in  his  "  Nabab.**  There  we  meet 
Moriiy,  the  Deputy  Bravay,  Di%  Olif,  and  M.  Daudet  himself.  The 
est  thing  alM>ut  it  is  that  M,  Daudet  was  Moray's  secretaiy  and  a 
iend  of  Bravay  s ;  these,  therefore,  are  the  recollections  nf  the  friend- 
*ps  of  yesterday  that  ho  retails  to  the  public.  In  fact,  our  writers 
fiction  are  anatomists,  whose  love  of  truth  deprives  them  of  all 
ling  of  modesty.  M.  Zola  goes  raucii  further.  He  will  have  nothing 
t  what  is  real,  and  of  the  real  all  that  is  lowest  and  moat  trivial  A 
markahle  filter,  with  a  vigorous  talent  of  observation,  gifted  in  the 
ghest  degree  with  the  sense  of  life,  M.  Zola  takes  immense  pains  t'» 
'te  books  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  disgust  and  loathing.  IJ 
8  not  feel  it  himself,  and  at  the  opening  of  his  last  novels 
L'Assonimoir,"  that  powerful,  but  outrageous,  and  all  but  slanderous 
prt'  'Q  of  the  Parisian  working  class,  wherein  he  has  endeavoured 

1-  ,  ,  liot  only  its  habits  but  also   its   argot,  he  says  that  he 

lerely  wished  to  make  a  study  of  life  and  a  philological  study.     To 
_  im  the  novel  means  physiolojgy  and  philology.     M.  Flaubert,  the  head 
of  the  modern  realist  school,  in  his  last  volume,  *'  Trois  Contes/*  begins 
rith  giving  us  a  picture  of  a  very  insignificant  little  corner  of  pro\^ncial 
fe;  he  then  gives  us  a  legend  of  the  middle  ages  in  a  new  dress ;  and 
itly,  crowds  into  the  third  story  all  that  archaeology  can  tell  us  about 
reek  and  Roman  life  at  the  end   of  the  first  century   B.c,      Photo- 
phy,  medicine,  statistics,  on  the  one  hand,  erudition  on  the  other,  are 
e  aources  whence  our  present  novelists  diuw  their  ins])irations. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  result  on  all  the  writings  of  the  day  is 
scientific  impartiality  and  coldness  that  quench  passion.  The 
.ssions  of  the  day,  whether  political  or  religious,  never  cease  to  exert 
eir influence,  especially  in  critical  times  like  the  present,  when  all  that 
not  respond  to  those  preoccupations  and  passions,  risks  being  over- 
And  yet  it  is  strange  that,  excepting  the  daily  polemics  of  the 
pers,  pure  politics  have  produced  no  work  worthy  of  notice. 
to  politics  all  trie  works  of  contemporary  histoiy  owe  their  savour 
interest :  M.  Thureau  Dangin  s  Studies  on  the  Lilierals  and  the 
ralists  of  the  Restoration;  M.  E.  Daudet*s  on  M.  de  Martignac,  and  on 
e  *' Proces  des  Ministrea  en  1830;"  M.  Taine's  great  work  on  the 
Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine;"  and,  lastly,  that  book  written 
enty  years  ago,  but  so  present  in  its  interest,  "  L*Histoire  d'un  Crime,'* 
V.  Hugo,  the  crushing  and  heartrending  e\"idence  of  an  eye-witness 
the  2nd  of  December.  Some  surprise  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
iice  lately  taken  by  all  the  press  of  two  works  on  Moliere,  by 
,  Veuillot  and  JL  de  la  Pommeraye  ;  but  if  the  public  was  excited  (as 
appeared  to  be)  by  this  literary  quarrel,  it  was  not  on  account  of  its 
nnoction  with  Moli^re,  but  on  account  of  the  attack  made  by  a  clerical 
ind  on  one  who  lield  up  to  undying  ridicule  that  religious  hypocrisy 
hich  still  lives,  and  now  more  than  ever  threatens  danger  to  France. 


m 


Nor  do  these  contemporary  passions  make  themselves  less  strongly 

in  the  domain  of  philosophy-     The  zeal  with  wliich  pbilosophy  is 

idied  in  France  at  the  present  day  springs  alike  from  the  progress 

'  8erio\i8  interests  and  scientific  study,  and  from  poUtical  and  religious 

0^         ^     M  tendency,  not  always  either  very  well  founded  or 

Bona  I  republican  party  has  made  itself,  generally^  the 
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defender  of  Evolutionist  ideas  and  of  the  modem  school  of  Englisl 
psychologists,  tVom  mere  opposition  to  the  consei-vative  party,  whicj 
when  it  is  not  d/vot^  adheres  to  the  traditional  spiritualism,  and  regartf 
the  doctrines  of  Darwin  and  Haeckel  as  the  great  modern  heresy.  It 
must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  the  official  spiritualism  which, 
through  M.  Cousin^  was  made  the  eampnlHory  doctrine  of  the  Uuiver- 
fiity,  has  few  adlierents  left*  Those  who  still  hold  to  it,  like  MM. 
Frank,  Levlique,  C-aro,  whatever  their  merits  as  T;\Titer8  may  Ixs 
have  no  great  philosophical  authority.  M,  Janet,  on  the  con- 
trarVj  who  is  a  very  vigorous  dialectician  and  an  earnest  seeker, 
has  renounced  the  official  doctrines  on  many  points,  and^  in 
every  respect,  has  very  much  T;\'idened  the  school's  horizon  l»y 
devnting  constant  attention  to  the  new  scientific  theories  and  the 
works  of  the  English  psychological  logicians.  As  for  M.  Taine,  in 
his  beautiful  book,  **  U Intelligence,"  he  places  himself  at  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  English  school.  Amongst  the  young  philo- 
sophers, some,  headed  by  M.  Ribot,  have  attached  themselves  com- 
pletely to  the  latter  school,  and  lately^  one  of  them,  M,  Espinas,  in 
is  thesis  for  his  doctor\s  degi'ce,  on  the  "  Societes  Animales," 
ventured  to  profess,  for  the  first  time  at  the  Sorbonne,  evolutionist 
doctrines.  M,  Nolen,  the  author  of  a  remarkalJe  study  on  "  Kant  et 
Leibnitz,"  shows  tendencies  .similar  to  those  lately  so  brilliantly  repre- 
sented in  the  Revice  Scientijique  and  the  Remie  Philostyphtque,  by 
M.  Leon  Dumont,  snatched  away  by  a  premature  death.  A  ccr 
number  of  other  young  philusopbersj  stmck  by  the  difficulty  of  cob  _ 
ciliatiiig  the  data  of  science  with  the  spiritualist  tlieories  of  M.  Cousin^ 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  vague,  mystical,  and  intangible  doctrines  of 
M.  Kavaisson.  Tliis  almost  religious  ideaUsm  has  enabled  them  to 
show  themselves  very  daring  in  their  cxammation  into  the  most 
delicate  problems  of  free-wiil,  tlic  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Providence,  without  nevertheless  alarming  the  heads  of  tlie  Uuiversitj" 
jealous  though  they  are  of  maintaining  the  official  Credo.  They  indue 
8ome  remarkable  writers  in  their  ranks :  M.  Lachelier,  a  logician  of  the 
fost  order;  M.  Fouillee,  who  is  a  true  orator;  M.  Boutroux,  a  poet. 
I  do  not  include  amongst  our  pkiloeophers  M.  Renan,  who  has  plainly 
shown  in  his  "  Dialogues  phiiosophic[ue8  "  that  he  neither  has  nor  wishes 
to  have  any  doctrine ;  that  he  m  satisfied  witli  bein^  a  thinker,  a  poet, 
and  a  echular.  Ilis  chief  work,  **L'Histoire  dee  Ongines  du  ' 
nifime,'*the  fifthvolume  of  which,  '*  Lc6Evangiles,''was  lately  puV :  ^ 

a  combination,  often  strange,  always  admirabie,  of  imagination  and  science. 
Philosophy,  moreover,  is  in  the  act  of  pulling  down  its  boundaries 
and  allying  itself  with  the  natund  sciences^  which  tends  to  nothing  less 
than  their  being  confounded  together.  The  Positivist  school  still  admi 
ably  lepresent'Cd  by  ^IM,  Littre  and  W}Touboff *s  review,  La  Philosojthi 
JPoaitive,  has  long  denied  psychologj^  the  right  of  constituting  itself  int 
an  independent  science.  Tbe  learned  do  not  all  go  so  far,  hut  plij^ic 
legists  ai-e  making  more  and  more  frequent  inroads  into  the  field  of 
psycholog}%  and  the  psychologists  on  their  side  seek  in  physiology  either 
a  groundwork  for  then"  labours,  or  at  least  a  field  of  experiment  and 
elements  of  controL  M,  Luys'  late  book  on  the  '^r«'  *  ' 
is  the  most  remarkable  contribution  any  French  phy 
has  hitherto  made  to  philosophy.  I 
exclusive  point  of  view  of  physiok-^^, ,  .  a  - 
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^cbologiat  aud  furnmhes  psychology  with  important  matciials.     The 

ne  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Foumi^  whose  book,  "La  B^te  et  rHomme/* 

kind  of  stir,  chiefly  through  his  wanting,'  to  estalilieh  a 

list  psychology  on  scientific  data.   Spiritiialism  deserved  a  better 

DD-     Geutirally  this  desire  to  draw  pliiloaophicarl  consequences 

tiysiological,  medical,  physical,  chemic£d  reseai-chce,  as  from  works 

irnl  history,  i  'ut  in  all  our  learned  men,  and  the  names  of 

lieh»t,  Pa*^tt;ui\t  raard,Wiirtz,andQuatrefages  recur  more  often 

T  hical  writings  of  the  day  than  those  of  Cousin  or  Jouiiroy, 

ult  until  now  to  lay  down  very  precisely  what  the  nding 

klencies  of  our  learned  men  are.     Amongst  the  doctors  of  medicine 

the   physiologists.  Positive  (I   do  not  say  Positivist)  tendencies, 

3p|>osition  to  official  spmtualism,  ai'e  cleiirly  predominant,  and  the 

les  have  many  adepts.    But  several  of  our  fimt  learned 

Wiirtz,  Quatrefages,  and  Duraa^is,  are  spiritualist8  frtjm 

iviction  ;  others,  such  as  Claude  Bernard  and  Berth elot,  confine  them- 

tres  more  strictly  to  the  domain  of  experiment,  but  draw  no  conclusions 

le  to  spiritualism.     A  book  by  M.  Berthelot  is,  however,  shortly  ex- 

iiid  which  is  to  explain  his  general  conception  of  the  universe,  and 

"^    ide  Bei-nard  will  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  hie  philosophical  ideas 

promised  book  on  the  "  Pht^noratnes  Metaphysiques  de  la  Vie.'' 

aa  it  may  with  respect  to  these  various  tendencies,  the  scientific 

irement  is  veiy  active,  and  excites  att-ention  and  interest  fai'  beyond 

circle  of  the  learned,  properly  so  called.     The  proof  is  seen  in  the 

>id   success  of   the  Aasoeiatimi  Frangime  pour  Pava7icement   des 

fi  funded  on  the  model  of  the  British  Association,  w^hich  lield  its 

il  meeting  in  Havre  last  August ;  and  also  in  the  rapid  popu- 

led   by  tlie  Bihliothhjite  Hcientifique  lateniatianfde.     Miiny 

k^  of  contemporary"  science,  even  some  of  the  most  important, 

aain  unnoticed  bv  the  general  public  because  they  require  attainments 

30  special  a  kind ;  but  all  that  is  accessible  is  the  object  of  lively 

iodity,     I  hava  alreaily  spoken  of  physiological  works ;  to  them  must 

' '  ;*d  those  on  anthropology,  a  science  still  in  its  youth,  but  which 

eady  given  birth  in  France  to  a  society,  a  review,  and  e%'en  a 

tool ;  and  which,  based  on  geologj"  and  natural  history,  is  linked  on 

\  owe  hand  to  history,  archa?olog}",  and  philolog)%  by  its  researches  into 

races  and  into  the  primitive  societies  of  man,  and  on  the  other  to 

'-    -^  V,  by  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  of 

M.  Broca  has  constituted  himself  the  apostle  of  anthropology 

and  is   going  to  bring  out  soon  an  important  book  on  the 

;'  M.  Hovelacque  devotes  himself  to  autliropolog}^  specially 

In  the  linguistic  point  of  view ;  finally,  iOL  Bertmnd  and  De  Mortillet, 

I  direetors  of  the  tine  pre-ldstoric  museum  of  St.  Gennain*  represent 

i  hidtoricai  and  archjeological  side. 


be  branches  of  intellectual  acti\'ity  least  influenced  by  the  scientific  and 
tendencies  of  the  age  ai-e  naturally  those  that  address  themselves 
ly  t(»  the  feelings  and  the  emotions  of  the  general  public,  namely, 
sitre  and  the  arts.  Not  but  that  here  too  a  pretence  has  been  made  to 
ilt  the  id^al,  s3monymous  as  it  has  become  mtli  the  conventional  and 
a, in  favour  of  true  observation  and  pure  reality;  but  in  addressing 
n  be  touched  and  charmed,  the  heart  and  the  imagination 
:  u.     The  most  faithful  of  our  painters  of  modem  life, 
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Augier  and  Dumas,  know  this  well ;  and  tliough  the  theatre^  like  the  whole 
of  literature,  has  felt  the  influence  of  reaUsm,  it  has  not  entirely  succumbed 
to  it.  The  two  attempts  to  introduce  pure  realism  on  the  stage,  in 
'*Henriette  Mar^chal"  by  the  brothers  De  Goncourt,  and  "Th^rfese  Raquin" 
by  M.  Zola,  have  failed  miserably.  The  piece  lately  played  at  the  Gymnase, 
evidently  inspired  by  M.  Zola  8  *'  Assonimoir/*  "  Pierre  Gendron,"  by  Mil. 
Lafontaine  and  Richard,  is  in  reality  a  broad  popular  piece,  in  which  vice  is 
punished  and  virtue  rewarded.  Moreover  since  the  war,  side  by  side  with 
the  desire  for  serious  work  which  drove  the  educated  classes  to  science  and 
leamincr,  there  was  a  general  and  y^yj  ardent  desire  for  moral  improvement, 
for  healthy,  manly,  and  pure  emotions.  Hence  the  enthusiasm,  in  part 
deserved,  that  welcomed  such  tragedies  as  "  La  FUIe  de  Roland,"  by  iL  de 
Bornir,  and  "  Rome  Vaincue,"  by  M.  Parodi ;  the  success  of  dramas  such 
as  **  L'Hetman/'  by  M*  DcSroid^de,  and  "  Jean  Dacier,"  by  M.  Lomon  ■  the 
tears  and  the  applause  excited  by  MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian's  pretty 
idyl  "  L' Ami  Fritz/'  I  believe  that  this  purist  tendency  has  produced  real 
works  of  art,  that  it  'will  take  the  learned  tastes  of  our  age  into  account^ 
and  find  the  pTincipal  soui'ces  of  its  inspiration  in  a  resuscitation  \ff 
historical  criticism  of  our  middle  ages ;  just  as  it  is  in  Germany  witn 
Warner.  We  must  notj  howe%^er,  think  that  the  French  public  has 
suddenly  gro^^Ti  so  serious  that  it  has  forgotten  how  to  laugh  and  be  gay : 
it  always  needs  distraction,  and  more  especially  now  when  the  sadness 
and  depression  caused  by  politics  have  to  be  shaken  oil  Amusements  are 
not  wanting :  Sardou  is  talcing  the  lead  and  preparing  for  new  successes 
with  a  sequel  to  "Dora;''  and  Meillac  and  Hal(^vy  have  just  boen 
making  all  Paris  laugh  heartily  with  their  fr&sh  and  charming  **  Cigala" 
Too  often  unhappily  the  merriment  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  when,  as 
in  *'Bdb^,'*  wdiich  had  such  a  long  run  at  the  Gymoase,  it  is  excited  by 
subjects  that  cannot  be  alluded  to  in  decent  terms. 

The  desire  for  noble  and  pure  emotions  which  has  been  increasing  in 
the  Freuch  public  of  late  years,  has  shown  itself  more  particularly  in  the 
growing  taste  for  music.  Some  of  the  works  of  o^xr  young  composers 
evince  earnest  striving  after  a  high  ideal ;  such,  for  instance,  as  "  Le 
Roi  de  Lahore,**  by  iL  Massenet  j  "Dmitri,"  by  M.  Jonci^re;  '^Le  Bravo/* 
by  M.  Salva}Te.  But  what  is  most  noteworthy  is  the  success  of  our  great 
instrumental  concerts.  Every  Sunday  crowds  collect  in  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver  and  the  Sallu  du  Chatelet,  to  hear  M.  Paadeloup's  and  M.Colonne'^ 
orchestras  play  tlie  finest  works  of  the  gi-eat  masters,  amongst  which 
public  admiration  hag  henceforth  classed  the  orchestral  compositions  of 
Berlioz*  and  beside  which  the  works  of  our  young  composers,  Saint  SaenSpl 
Massenet,  Guiraud,  deservedly  take  their  place.  A  new  series  of  concerts, 
called  Cmicerts  Moderne,%  has  been  begun  in  the  Cirque  Fernando ;  and 
though  the  Conservatoire  has  doubled  the  number  of  its  rehearsals,  the 
number  of  the  favoured  who  gain  admission  is  still  very  small  com** 
pared  to  the  crowds  who  are  excluded*  Even  frivolous  music  shows  sig  _ 
of  becoming  less  frivolous,  and  the  operetta  is  coming  back  by  degrees  to 
the  Opdra  Comique. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  theatre  and  music  may  also  be  said  of  |- m>^ 
We  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  realistic  tendencies  that  attach  pai*t] 
portauce  to  execution  and  simple  truth,  and  are  r^  *     y  n 

Ulent^  like  M  VoUon  or  M*  Falguiere,  but  run  int^ 
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Manet  and  the  impressionists;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  ideal  tendencies 
that  find  their  satisfjiction  either  in  the  study  of  nature,  in  which  our 
landscape-painters  cherish  the  beautiful  traditions  of  Ronsseau,  Dnpr^, 
Corot.  and  Fran^aia,  or  in  the  painting  of  grand  historical  subjects,  where, 
OS  in  the  theatre,  the  learned  tastes  of  the  age  combine  wnth  the  research 
of  his*h  art     Jean  Paul  Laurens  is  at  the  present  moment  the  most  bril- 

V  ■  :  -  ■  \  five  of  this  phase  of  contemporary  art.  endeavouring  to 

V  d  truth  with  the  grand  human  emotions,  whilst  caiTying 
material  execution  to  its  higliest  perfection.  The  Administration  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  has  done  its  utmost  to  encourage  these  strivings  after  high  ai-t^ 
undertaking,  with  that  view,  the  decoration  of  the  Pantheon  by  covering 

lie  walls  with  frescoes  representing  the  life  of  Ste.  Genevi^ve^ — that  is  to 
iv,  with  a  eerie^s  of  pictures  of  barbarian  and  Cliristian  Gaul  The  com- 
-  of  M  Puvis  de  Chavannes  that  have  just  been  uncovered,  and 
re  executed  with  true  religious  and  picturesque  feeling,  augur 
reii  for  an  undertaking  that  miglit  appear  hazardous.  But  we  must  not 
brget  that  painting  is  now  more  than  an}i.hiDg  an  art  of  ornament, 
atrusted  with  decorating  the  walls  of  the  lujcurious  and  elegant  apart- 
of  the  favourites  of  fortune.  So  that  genre  painting  is  the  kind  of 
that  chiefly  attracts  young  artists.  A  wealth  of  skill,  cleyeraess, 
t'ention  is  expended  upon  it  every  year,  and  now  and  then,  under 
sh  of  a  genius  of  observation,  like  Sleissonier,  Detaille,  or  >»'euville, 
rises  to  the  level  of  high  art.  We  shall  be  able  in  the  coming  exhi- 
Jtion  to  note  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  18G7  in  our  modem 
Tiool  of  painting.  There  also  I  fancy  wo  shall  see  that  leaniing  has 
tlie  realms  of  art,  and  that  the  pictures  of  M.  le  Comte  du  Nouy, 
lotte,  like  those  of  M»  Alma  Tadeniajare  as  learned  and  instructive 
be  articles  of  the  Revu£^  ArcMologique. 

One  of  the  pet  attractions  in  Paris  just  now  is  also  of  a  scientific 
aracter.     I  i^fer  to  the   Esmiimaux  at  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation, 
ited  by  ci^owds  every  day.     They  were  brought  hither,  so  people  say, 
the  interests  of  anthropology.     The  same  gras3*plot  was  tenanted  in 
be  summer  by  a  party  of  Nubians,  who  presented  the  public  with  a 
"cture  of  African  lite.    Now  that  the  cold  has  come,  we  are  transported 
>  Greenland.     These  Esquimaux — three  men,  a  woman,  and  two  little 
pb,  one  of  them  a  baby  in  arms — give  us  a  very  complete  idea  of  life 
\v  regions.     They  are  dressed  in  their  costumes  of  seal*akin; 

m,  who  is  one  of  the  belles  of  Greenland,  carries  her  younger 

Id  on  her  back  in  a  bag  made  of  skin.     They  have  built  two  winter 
with  clods  of  earth,  and  pitched  two  summer  tents  of  skin.     They 
jive  brought  over  with  them  ten  seals»  live  white  bears,  and  a  dozen 
Souietimea  they  are  to  be  seen  in  their  Kajtik,  a  canoe  made  of 
rfc  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  in  wliich  the  man  sita,  having  a  sham 
int.  thix>wing  the  javeKn  and  t!ie  harpoon,  sometimes  driving  in 
sledge  drawn  by  dogs  round  their  little  territory.     Just  now  this 
\  only  subject  that  has  any  power  to  divert  the  Parisian  mind  from 
Tn  vain  Blondin.  the  renowned  Blondin,  runs  along  his  rope 
]  in  a  sack,  cooks  an  omelette,  and  drives  a  young  girl  in  a 
*    L  height  of  35  metres  from  the  ground, — no  one  takes 
I      Are  tliere  not  Blondius  far  more  daring  to  be  seen 
ing  antics  on  the  tight-rope  of  politics,  at  the  risk 
lie  ?  Oabbiel  Monod. 
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THE   INDUN  CITIL   SERVICE  EX^\aiLVATIONS, 


PROFESSOR  BAIK'S  intUirestin^'  ailiele  in  the  last  number  of  this  Reviev 
may  be  ltx>ked  at  as  suggest  in  g  improvements  either  m  regard  to  g<_neral  edn* 
c4itiou  or  In  regard  to  the  piu'ticuJar  examination  of  which  it  treats.  It  is 
hj  no  meiuis  nccessfu^Uy  the  case  that  what  is  true  or  expedit^nt  for  the  one  is  also 
true  or  expedient  for  the  other.  A  eubject,  which  m  of  great  value  for  training, 
may  not  lend  itst^lf  easily  to  the  pnrjxjso  of  examining,  and  vke  versa.  More  tlian 
this,  the  objects  of  the  two  are  distinct ;  the  end  of  education  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  individual  educated,  the  end  of  competitive  exuminatif»ri  is,  onlinftrily.  to 
discover  the  ablest  among  a  number  of  competitt>rs.     Thus,  n  b 

CiWl  Service  examinations,  the  object  is  simply  to  find  out  the  r^ 

for  India.  And  the  best  administrator,  we  shall  probably  a.11  a^rcc,  ia  not. 
necessaiHly  the  man  who  is  moat  hic-hly  instinicted  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  but 
the  man  who  has  the  mo^t  natural  iorc€  of  character  and  intellect,  controlled  by 
high  moral  princii)le,  and  softened  by  Bympathy  and  tact.  If  to  these  qualities  we 
add  a  good  prt«cnce  and  manner,  Ixnlily  strength  and  activity,  we  have  a  man  who 
is  Ukefy  to  du  hou< Jui*  to  England  and  to  win  the  respect  and  affe<ition  of  our  Indiaia 
fellow-Bubjectt,  It  must  be  confoaaed  that  the  present  mode  of  6electi<m  is  only 
very  partially  effective  in  discovering  such  qttalities  in  the  candidates.  No 
doubt  there  was  ample  reason  for  doing  a^^ay  with  the  old  Fygtt'm.  Relationship 
to  a  director  could  l>e  no  guaiantee  of  a  man's  titness  for  office,  while  on  the  other 
hand  many  admirable  candidates  were  excluded  fi-om  the  service  owing  to  the 
want  of  such  connection.  But  if  one  mcnle  of  nomination  was  faulty,  that  is  no 
reason  w^hy  we  should  have  ruBhed  into  tlie  opposite  extreme  and  given  away 
appointments  on  the  ground  rif  intelleetuai  attainments  only,  without  regajndt*:) 
Other  and  more  imiK>rtant  cc^nsiderations.  If  it  is  asked,  what  other  cour«e  W9B 
open  ?  the  answer  is  plain.  Those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  younger  genei-ation  of  English  gentlemt^n  are  the  heads  of  oui* 
great  schoole  ana  colleges ;  whilst  those  have  jMissed  well  through  these  are  the 
most  likely  to  posBCSS  the  quaJifieationa  mentioned  above  as  desirable  for  work  in 
India.     It  would  have  been  a  simple  course  to  have  placed  a  number  of  n^  us 

in  the  bands  of  the  vice-ehanceilors  of  the  Univeridties  and  the  head  f 

the  chief  schtxjls.  Other  less  distinguished  bodies  might  have  had  partuiL  ntmi- 
nations,  c.o.,  the  right  tt*  nominate  candidates,  of  whom  a  certain  proportion  should 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Unhappily,  whether  irom  jealotisr, 
or  the  exigencies  of  jmrty,  or  the  mere  ignorance  and  tiioughtlesBncfis  of  our  public 

men,  this  course  was  not  followed.     Recotire^  was  had  to  the  univeraal  y "*  "^ 

competitive  examination.     This  would  not  have  been  so  mischievous  if  t '  i* 

and  times  of  examinations  had  been  so  ai'ranged  as  to  induce  carnlil  ^^ 

through  school  or  college,  as  usual;  but  the  bmit  of  age  was  so  fi  i* 

almost  impossible  to  get  a  degree  at  the  Uiiivcreity*  and  the  exami  ^\ 

over  so  wide  a  field  that  it  could  not  be  covered  by  the  regular  i 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  "cramming"  as  it  is  called.     Boys  d 

trova.  schcH>l,  thrown  loose  among  all  the  temptations  of  London  lit'ci  not  to  be 
educated,  but  to  cram  themselves  with  miscellaneous  facts  and  theories  to  btt 
jximred  out  fm  paper  in  the  examinatir>n  ixxtm.  In  saying  this,  wc  have  no  vriah-J 
join  in  the  common  abuse  of  the  crammer*!,     They  are  ftimj>ly  per^'tui*  who  I 


had  the  energy  and  intelligence  at     '  '  eet  a  sii^i 

would  not   themselves  deny  that*  wli  k  and  cil 

educate  the  whole  man  for  future  usetulii-  h<,  and  to  j  r 
the  old  phrase,  to  serve  God  in  Chmch  and  State,  tl 
candidates  have  in  view  is  to  paas  a  pfuticiilai*  eiamiii:i; 
that  those  whom  they  employ  to  prcji4»^re  them  for  thi» 
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ffrmftn^  ih^r  t-rviching  exclusively  to  that  which  will  **pay."    Ko  dowbt  the  aann 
or  less,  of  the  preparation  for  any  examination   in  which 
th«^  resalt.     How  many  candidat4}!S  for  a  lugb  tilace  among 
^Ujrs   can   aCFoi*d  tc»  a«k   theniBelvca   what   would   he  roully  the   beet 
ndy  for  tboir  own  Keif- improvement  P     In  thoir  t'one,  t4:wj,  a  metins 
ir»Ti  '       '  '    '*'  ited  for  the  end-    But  at  Oxford  or  nfimlu  '  '        '      i- 

1 1  uences.    There  is  the  excellent  trrvd  it  ion  i  i 
.    SM .  1  tv ,  *  iiij urod  where  the  atte-ntion  is  eonceut  ra  i    I         j  i  m  n  e 
years  of   study.      There   ie   the  variety  of  ini    i-    i      muong 
..aeh  free  to  follow  his  oviTi  taste,  not  all  1< :>oking  i*ji  v.  lu  d  t<j  the 
Kaniination.     There  is  the  i>reeence  of,  perhaps  fannUar  intercourse  with, 
bo  are  felt  to  Ix*  iinii>i;it<'d  hy  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  ti'uth,  whoe^ 
|jire  everywhei*e  n.  ah  those  of  the  leadei's  in  thout^ht,  or  seience.  or 

Tf  ii-ktliing  t  is  at  least  the  religio  ioer  insensibly  inspiring 

di  cons  iderat  ions* 

;<t  it  wtifi  an  ill -judged  step  to  make  the  Indian  appointmenta 

Fiolely  on  tlte  rebuild  of  a  general  competitive  examination,  ana  that  it  haa 

VB  l4>  Ik?  ill'judy;od,  because  the  effeet  has  been  to  suVkstitntie  the  hothouBO 

~     aing  eatubliflhmf  nt  for  the  invigonitiug  atmosphere  of  the  school  and 

ftty.     But  the  step  once  taken,  it  is  difficnlt  ti>  dmw  back ;  probably  all 

ydtmeiato  altt^r  the  conditions  of  the  examination^  so  as  to  make  it 

candidates  io  continue  at  school  or  college  without  injuring  theu- 

5f  success.     The  changes  which  have  been  lately  in       '        ]  have  had 

in  view.     It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  aie  oaL  attain  it, 

fly  a  simpler  alteration  would  have  been  more  effective,     cujir..-  the  schools 

or  will  not   adapt  their  Bystem  to  j^our  examinations,  why  not  suit  the 

18  to  their  syi^tem  ?    Be  eatiafied  to  examine  in  English,  classics  (allow- 

^%\n^  German  as  alternatives  for  Greek),  and  mathematicK,  to  the  extent 

in  Professor  Bain's  article.     All  you  want  to  ascertain  is  mental 

[this  may  be  asocrtaincd  from  three  subjecte   iis  well  its  fmm  a  dozen, 

'  es  this  a^i-i^e  with  Pivdeesor  Bain^s  other  reconimen<lation8  ?     Instead 

liore  weight  to  the  public  school  ti^ining,  he  proposes  to  exclude  fi'om 

Bntions  that  which  is  at  present  the  main  subject  of  school-ti'aining — 

fid  Latin  translation.     If  there  were  the  least  hope  that  the  great  schools 

[ftec»:tmTnndate  their  system  to  the  examination,  it  might  be  w*»rth  while 

lion  on  ita  merits ;  and  if,  on  consideration,  we  were  satisfied 

id  be  really  improved  by  cutting  out  the  study  of  the  classiciil 

we   might  then  a^lopt  this  indirect   means  of  intrcMlvicing  such  an 

t   into  the  schools;    but  since  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 

Iher  the  candidates  remain  with  them  or  go  to  the  cnimmerR,  it  seems 

loee  who  desire  the  good  of  India  will  not  be  disposed  to  welcome  a 

\    '     V  mid  still  further  diminish  the  eonnectiou  between  the  public 

in  Civil  Service, 

iiv»«  u .  ilie  consideratii>n  of  the  article  as  suggesting  improvements  in 

while  Pi'ofes^sor  Baiifs  remarks  on  the  study  of  science  have  met  with 

1  'i^^..y>f  f» 'Tu  thos<-  who  are  best  qualilied  to  speak  on  the  sxibject,  we 

d1  teachers  will  be  satisfied  ydth  his  statement  of  the 

,   .um  the  study  of  langtuige.     No  doubt,  in  times  past  the 

laims  have  been  advanced  in  defence  of  the  exclusive  study  of 

I  The  most  insignificant  details  of  language^  the  merest  dust  of 

lanism,  have  been  insisted  upon,  not  only  as  capalde  of  utilization  at  the 

if  the  philosopher  or   historian,  but  as  intrinsically  valuable,  and  even 

for  the  orclinaiy  student.     But  this  cannon-ball  protectionism  is  now 

well  extinct.     There  are  few  scholars  who  would  dispute  that  German  \&  in 

res|>ei:t8  as  good  an   educational   instrument  as   Greek;   few  teachers  of 

CO  who  would  deny  that  many  of  those  who  now  learn  Greek  would  have 

iter  to  have  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  in  readiug  translations  of  the 

«k  authors,  and  in  traiuiug  more  familiarity  with  the  best  Latin  authors. 

'  10  the  great  advantage  of  stndying  the  modes 

1  Lce  othei'  than  our  own.     If  we  investigate  the 

ill  I     inij  .the  method  is  amilytic ;  beginning  with  a 

neral  tnc  he  eeiitence.  we  gradually  break  it  up  into 

oiint  4.^.  ^  .^ij.-,*  iVt."8  of  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole. 

a  '  tly  an  exciting  process.     There  is  none  of  the  pleasiu*c  ol 

oblcm  awaiting  solution   to  stimulate  and  reward  the 
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labour  of  the  chase.  In  a  foreign  language  it  is  different.  There  we  begin 
fraraients  of  knowledge  gathered  fi*om  tne  lexicon  and  the  grammar,  which  , 
build  up  by  gnKiiial  synthesis  into  a  complete  sent<*neet  revealing  to  us  the  total 
thought  of  the  author.  Take  for  instance  such  a  writer  ae  DemoBthenes ;  to  make 
out  tSie  meaning  at  aU,  it  is  neoessarj  to  examiue  with  the  utmost  minntenees  tha 
exact  relation  of  clause  to  clause,  to  weigh  the  force  of  i)article8^  to  consider  the 
bearing  ot  sentences  and  paragraphs  on  eu<'h  uther.  Is  there  any  better  way  in 
whicJi  an  ordinary  student  may  be  trained  in  clearness  and  subtlety  of  thought  f 
And,  if  further  he  is  not  satiafied  with  the  bare  understanding  of  the  originad, 
but  endeavours  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  into  his  English  translation,  ia 
there  any  better  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  his  own 
language »  and  ac^^juiriug  a  practical  mastery  over  it  ?  Lastly,  if  he  analyzes 
the  course  of  the  argument,  if  he  watches  the  manner  ia  which  the  subject  ia 
handled,  and  endeavours  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  order  in  which  the 
different  points  are  introduced,  even  for  the  order  of  the  different  words  in  the 
same  senbejice,  can  we  doubt  that  this  supplies  an  excellent  lesson  in  rhetoric  ?• 
Professor  Bain  asks  rather  contemptuously,  Is  logic,  is  universal  grammar^  ia 
Uwte  taught  in  practice  ?  Are  not  these  mere  polemical  pleas  ?  We  answer 
boldly,  they  are  undoubtedly  taught,  and  cannot  but  be  taught,  by  careful  stndy 
of  any  good  foreign  author,  especially  if  the  language  in  which  he  writes  is  a« 
distinct  from  our  own,  in  its  syntactical  formation,  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the 
German.  Professor  Bain  continues,  *"  Supposing  that  these  various  ends  may  he 
attained  by  the  study  of  language,  they  will  at  any  rate  be  better  attained  by 
being  studied  separately."  Study  them  sepai'ately,  by  all  means;  get  np  yonr 
logic  and  rhetoric  and  grammar  from  the  ordinary  text -books ;  theory  lends  eyes 
to  practice.  And  yet  we  may  hold  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  informal  logic 
of  expressiont  as  illuetrated  in  the  pages  of  Bemoathenes,  ia  not  less  valuable  thin 
a  knowledge  of  Whately  or  of  Milli  and  that  the  impresfiion  of  grandeur  and  of 
beauty  which  cornea  through  the  slow  deli!>erate  perusal  of  the  Agamemnon  or 
the  Antigone,  is  worth  any  amount  of  theory  learnt  out  of  books  on  aisthetics. 
And  BO  for  the  rest.  We  are  far  from  denying  the  value  of  the  abstract ;  but  we 
prefer  to  learn  and  to  teach  through  the  cctncrete.  The  opposite  view  may  be 
compared  to  a  German's  exaltation  of  the  Turn-verein  over  our  achool-games,  as 
affording  a  far  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  muscles ;  yet  most  Englishmen  would 
hold  that  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  quickened  life  and  the  absorb* 
ing  interest  of  the  games,  as  well  as  by  the  scope  which  they  give  for  the  exhibition 
of  character,  and  tor  the  discipline  of  temper  and  courage.  In  like  manner  it  is 
the  union  of  many  points  of  inti^reet,  the  scope  they  afford  for  the  development  of 
various  tastes  and  capacities,  which  constituteB,  in  our  view,  the  peculiar  excellenoe 
of  the  chissics  as  a  training  for  life. 

On  educational  grounds,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  competitiTe  grounds,  we  are 
compelled  to  dissent  from  Professc»r  Bain's  proposal  to  aubstitute  ancient  history 
for  the  ancient  languages*  Not  that  we  at  all  approve  of  the  recent  minute,  which 
runs  into  the  opposite  exU'eme,  and  limits  the  examination  to  translation  and  com- 
position alone.  But  if  we  must  have  one-sided  systems,  we  prefer  that  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  cannot  fail,  in  some  dogree,  to  test  the  active  working  of  the 
individual  mind,  rather  than  that  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  likely  to 
prove  no  more  than  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  receptive  capacity ;  that  which 
gives  as  its  result  the  power  to  translate  at  sight  from  any  Greek  or  Latin  author, 
rather  than  that  which  calls  forth  only  a  rec/tau/«3  of  the  views  of  Mommsen  or 
of  Grote- 
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•  Cicero's  habit  of  traaslatiug  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  this 
practice  as  improving  his  own  Latin  style,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Dr.  Arnold's  view 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  may  be  leas  generally  known : — '*  My  delight  in  going 
over  Homer  and  Virgil  with  the  boys  makes  me  think  what  a  treat  it  must  be  to  teach 
Shakespeare  to  a  good  class  of  young  Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens ;  to  dwell  upon  him 
line  by  line  and  word  by  word,  in  a  way  that  nothing  but  a  translatioa  leeaon  will  ever 
enable  one  to  do ;  and  so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  letsurely  into  one^s  mind. 
till  I  verily  think  one  would  after  a  time  almost  give  out  Ught  in  the  dark,  aft^r  having 
been  stepped,  as  it  were,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance.  And  how  could  this  evwr 
be  don©  5rithont  the  process  of  construing,  as  the  grosser  medium  throuj^h  v,V "  '  '  ti<? 
all  the  beauty  can  be  transmitted,  because  else  we  travel  too  fast,  and  more  1 1  f 

\\  ^or*„ ,..^o  r^ur'  —Arnold'*  Life,  Letter  cxliii.  It  was  the  same  feeling  which  led  U'  i*. ^  i4.-i^>p- 
t  4  tranBlation  of  Shakespeare  as  tbe  subject  for  the  German  leasoaaol 
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PICTURES  FOR  CniLDREN. 

IKTELTilGEOT  persona,  outside  of  literarj  and  artistic  cir<;los  no  less  than 
witliin  them,  nave  shown  themBclves  seneitive  to  the  etupidity  of  a  trick 
prB^tiaed  hj  too  many  recent  writers  for  the  young, — the  trick,  namely,  of 
tntenreaTing  in  a  clumey  wajr  with  the  eimple  thread  of  the  work  allusions,  luoatly 
sarcastic,  to  public  topics,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  cliildren's  minds.  Much  of  the 
hif^hi^st  writing  for  the  young  is  Buspectible  of  applications  which  only  th*.^  adult 
1     :  J  can  make;  for  example,  many  if  not  most  of  Andersen's  storiea 

<v  philosophers  and  students  aa  well  as  fables  in  which  children  can 
A  ^similar  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  other  fables.     Neaxly  all,  if  not 
[liitc  all,  the  modern  attempts  lu  that  kind  are  utter  failures.   The  second  or  esoteric 
in^  is  not  well  appreciable  by  any  one  who  has  not  been  in  society  and 
ted  Thuckeray.     They  please  adults,  l>ut  they  fail  to  interest  young  readers 
lliave  !iot  bt.'cn  forewarned  that  tliey  ought  to  be  pleaded.    And  here  it  maybe 
th«t  the  adults  who  provide  reading  for  the  young  are  far  too  apt  to  hint 
I  beforehand  the  oc^casions  on  which  they  are  to  try  to  feel  gi-atified.     Of 
[iiurBC  yerdictfl  from  young  readers  extracted  under  such  conditions  are  not  worth 
nuch* 
Btit  ttU  this  criticism  would  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  subject  of 
illustrations  '*  as  they  are  called,  though  the  word  is  in  five  cases  out  of  ten  quite 
fl  •  mark.     Confining  our  att(*ntioD  for  the  moment  to  books  and  pictures 

for  young  children,  wc  may  safely  lay  it  down  that,  however  the  pictures 
^kA*e  grown-up  people,  the  majority  of  them  have,  to  say  the  least,  no  special 
ition  to  the  young.    This  is  stating  the  case  at  the  lowest.     A  young  child 
nothing  of  nigh  art,  nothing  of  nice  perspective,  nothing  of  delicate  work* 
ip,  nothing  of  subtle  shades  of  expression.    A  picture  which  delights  an 
icted  adult,  is  worse  than  thrown  away  upon  its  nntaught  little  eyes — it  con- 
wrong  impressions.    Nor  is  the  case  mended  if  the  subject  of  the  pictui'e  be 
r'     "'^ -h  children  themscilves  enter  ever  so  largely.     For  instance  Mr.  Du 
Lren,  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  have,  in  a  young  cMt*8  eyea,  but  a  very 
|l^  f.     The  best  of  the  picture  is  thrown  away  upon  it,  and  is  too  far 

its  sphere  of  appreQension  to  exercise  any  educating  influence. 
lu,  j^„.^  ago,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  under  the  signature  of  Felix  Summerley.  edited 
I  ctuuming  editions  of  old  nursery  rhymes,  with  excellent  woodcuts.    The  pic- 
'  wtsre  a  delight  to  many  adults,  but  those  who  miide  experiments,  as  we  did, 
have  discovered  that  young  children  greatly  prefeired  coarse,  simple  work, 
aft  you  get  in  the  old-fashioned  editions  of  "  JEsop  **  and  *'  Goody  Two  Shoes." 
toy  who  makes  the  trial  will  discover  that  a  little  one  who  can  just  read  will 
__  >ver  Quarle8*s  '* Emblems**  or  an  old  Banyan  with  greedy  pleasure,  while  it 
"care  nothing  for  the  sort  of  pictures  now-a-days  provided  m  such  plenty  as 
1  art  for  the  young. 

Tb<?re  are  of  course  limits  here  as  elsewhere.     If  a  child  has  reached  the  age  at 
_iich  it  does  not  cai^  how  many  syllables  a  word  contains,  and  begins  to  nave 
»ixie  idea  of  caiicature,  it  will  have  begun  to  understand  pictures  sucYi  as  please 
Lalts.     We  can  mexition  an  actual  case  in  which  the  first  pohiied  indication  given 
a  young  child  of  its  advanced  growth  in  matters  of  art,  was  an  instantaneous 
■  of  laughter  at  a  set  of  pictures  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry.     A  child  that  is 
mgh  and  clever  enougn  to  see  the  grotesqueness  of  those  figures  is  old  enough 
tO  the  well-known   Sti"uwwelpettor    pictures   as   caricatures  or  humorous 
But  it  is  different  with  a  cnild  that  can  just  read  Wordsworth *8  "Lucy 
'*  perhaps.     What  such  a  child  wants  In  pictures  is  simplicity,  directness, 
straightforward  actuality  of  presentation .  If  the  letterpress  u*11b  the  child  that 
urns  of  the  sun  smote  a  sleeping  traveller  sorelv  on  the  head,  he  is  not  a  bit 
or  pleased  by  a  picture,  however  artistic,  in  which  the  sun  is  seen  at  the 
til,  the  landscape  quivering  with  heat,  and  a  man  lying  down  with  a  weary 
upwards.    Wnat  the  child  sees  is  actual  beams  coming  down  fi*om  the  sun 
slutting  the  man  on   the  forehead  like  sticks.    And  so  of  other  matters, 
rie  Tulliver*8  "dear  old  Christian  looking  like  a  turtle,'*  would  delight  a  little 
5r  iiifinitAily  more  than  the  most  artistic  figure  that   Holman  mint  could 
tW.    In  a  word,  and  once  more,  pictures  such  as  those  in  Quailes's  *'  Emblems  " 
,  the  type  to  which  illustrations  for  the  totj  young  should  conform.    The 
artist  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  crude  and  incorrect,  as  Quarlcs*s  artist  was ;  but 
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he  is.  li'*'-  -rhiio  rinoirii:  Irac^htaxiian,  wh»5ever  he  was  'Qnarles  himself  perhaps], 
to  av.-.M  or  ^w.lir.u'  hi.^  pitjr.ur-::  to  be  atterlj  gimple  and  straightforward;  ana  in 
fact  to  ?priil  hi.^  f  roe.  m-c  upon  anbtledes  of  expression  and  workmanship  such 
as  stU'ifiirs  ..f  Millaid.  ^r  Leei.'h,  .>r  Du  ilaurier  rightly  enjoj,  but  upon  the 
task  of  ••  illa?trarin^- "  the  tert.  or  of  oonTeying  impressions  apart  from  any  text, 
with  the  vivi.lnesi?.  al-  'neness.  and  materialistic  force  of  a  dream.  These  conditions 
leave  ample  r x.qi  t*<^i'  chc  isenias  of  the  artist  to  make  sport  in,  and  if  the  letter- 
press oannot  be  ilinstnite*!  njon  those  terms,  it  is  not  fit  for  the  reading,  or  at 
least  n«>t  t:t  £ :  r  :h'*  •!»? limitation  of  young  children. 


BLACK  AND  WinTE. 


WE  luivo  Vef  re  us  five  w.-rks.  ail  illustrated  in  black  and  white;  some 
ar-^n.vuiMv  p.^rti-.^a  •■£  :Le  art- work  •:•£  this  Toar,  and  of  different  desrees 
.  ■  ?  HI '.  r:t .  ■  r :  !:•?  Jv  -t  rory .  S>mo  years  ac»>  ttose  woodcuts  would  ha ve  been 
I'alltHl  works  in  I:,:'-:  inl  shax ;'  Vnt  as  the  Remf-niniitesi^ue  tastes  of  Continental 
ilniuirhtsiiit  a  iir  :.i>:  iroTailiiur  •••^er  .>ur  own  workmen,  and  the  greater  number 
of  iiitormiili:i:o  ^'^ys  between  I:  lack  and  white  are  now  left  out  of  a  picture, 
Mack  and  wb.i:o  lot  i:  be.  Wo  *\^  .-ur  artists  no  injustice  when  we  suppose  them 
to  W  inriuor.t'cil  :n  all  rhey  do  by  the  purest  pecuniary  motives.  They  have  to 
work  in  Mack  an  1  ^  hire  b-ecause  i:  p^ays.  These  things  the  public  will  buy,  because 
it  i^*ts  thom  iu  .paa:::ies.     Thoy  jay  by  their  multitude;  by  means  of  electro- 


works,  of  cr\.'a:or  «r  I-;*^s  nior::  r  ani  what  g^r-r-d  are  they  likely  to  eet  from  them  ? 
Bi'forc  om:ic  i'-'-'  '-*i>  i-esti-^n.  the  two  mi-kn-^graphs  shi^uld  be  placed  by  them- 
selves. MrrEriios:  lTx.on:*:^*ji  Flemish  otchincs*  are  thoroughly  worthy  of  him; 
tiiov  arc  i^f  a  t":ur  sTaivhini  of  Kauty  and  accuracy:  they  are  printed  in  brown  and 
not'  in  Mack;  thero  are  t-vilcnctHs  o'f  sincere  uleasure  and  the  workman's  honour 
in  th*uu;  au«l  iha:  thov  ^vniuiand  a  cwxi  s;ile  is  a  cheering  symptom  in  public 
j.^jsto— niueh  wauii  l.  ^Ir.  W.  B.  Soi.^ft's  etchings  from  Blake.t  however,  chiim  a 
certain  pns'isleiiee  in  in:^r^"s:  as  ideal  work  of  hisrh  aim.  To  reproduce  Blake  is, 
n8  nijiy  well  Iv  i:Trjn»s*\l.  a  laiv^iir  of  lovo  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  no  man  can  be  better 
iiualilied  for  the  ;.i>k:  as  h:>  own  efforts  as  author  and  emjravor  place  him  at  least 
in  tile  same  e:i:ejory  as  h:s  ;^roa:  ino-lo!.  and  :he  aim  of  all  his  labours  has  always 
been  hon.«ui-aMi^  :.^'  l-.*."'..  H'  i>  no:  himself  a  very  strict  draughtsman,  and  is 
utMU*  \\\o  Iv'ss  aMe  to  syii;iv.:hizo  with  the  di^nne  mania  of  Blake's  pencil,  which 
did  sv>  numv  thiui^s  irlorfov.sly.  but  never  did  anything  rii^ht.  He  is  well  known 
iiH  lH»th  \w\  aul  painter,  and  has  appeanxl  as  a  somewhat  vehement  critic ;  but 
lim  littlt*  U»ok  .m  Allvit  Dnrer  ^iid  him  the  greatest  credit,  and  was  quite 
exliaustive.  tVoni  ih«'  ir. graver's  jvint  of  view;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  bad  as 
w  l)i«»;,'r:ipliy.  lUake  wi»:iH  nio;::  likely  have  accept eil  his  last  reproducer  with 
even  Tni^n*  V;iii'5t'aeti.>n  as  a  kin-lnvi  spirit  had  he  seen  the  illustrations  to  the 
Pil^riinV  IV.>j:re>s.  published  1  y  Mr.  ^v'ott  and  as  we  l>elicve,  not  having  the 
In  Nik  b«'l'i»n»  ns.  by  an  elder  brotner  f  f  i:re:u  ffemiis\  Wo  cannot  help  sugg^ing 
1  hat  a  n'issni',  at  least  of  the  tirs:  part  of  th.at  considerable  w*irk,  would  be  a  great 
Imniii  to  tlio  Kni:lish  art -world:  in  dvin;:  it  assurance  of  a  thin  jj  much  desired 
by  many  -a  •x«»'"*  Ni^-t  hern -Got  hie  i:emns"wiih  a  dash  of  Scriptural  Puritanism. 

TIh'  r'trhinir  »>f  tlie  "  Nativity."  No.  4.  is  perhaps  the  central  work  of  alltheten. 
Th<*  t  reat  iiH'iit  ami  i<lea  are  myst  ieal.  Blaki's  iletemiined  sense  of  the  supernatural 
in  that  rviiit  prrhaps  led  him  t»H»  far  fr.nn  the  thonirht  of  Him  who  was  K^m 
:ti«  :l  man  ;iMu»nu'  ni«n.  Bu:  the  faint inir  Viru'in.  the  a>loring  Elizabeth,  and 
t.h«*  app«'ar:uir.'  ..f  the  Holy  Child  in  irL»ry  show  that  intensity  of  imagination 
whi«'h  ninv«i  ]»ass  rxmstnl  i>r  blameless,  nni**  nivlt^nn  mnnvif,  in  tlui»logy  and  art 
aliki*.      'I'hip'  an»    i-non^^h  elaborate  dnipiTirs  and  hi;_rhly -finished  oxen  in  the 


•   Kt<:hin^:.^  in  Heli,nnni.     By  Krnest  Georixo.     London:  Seeloys 
t  Williuiii  I'lako.    Etchings  f rum  his  works,  by  William  Bell  Scott.    London:  Chatto 
nd  Windiu. 
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pf  SBd  certainly  little  enough  of  that  spiritual  conviction  which  the 
\  of  bj  labelling  ai3  mysticism. 
we  Took  at  the  **  St,  Matthew  and  the  AngeU"  and  think  of  what  jxn  oil- 
I  that  gn?iit  thought  would  hav«  made,  had  Blake  been  taught  or  teachable 
temal  men  or  things;  or  of  the  **  Qneen  of  Evil,"  painted  in  full  aenauous 
lour,  by  one  who  most  obviously  was  ''  not  of  her  order,  but  belonged  to  the 
luite  decently  against   her  wUl,^ — we  are  reminded 
lie  *^  Stones  of  Venice/'  where  the  author  does  not 
much  as  at  what  they  lose  J-     Blake  never  baw 
li,  uor  would  he  ha\     n   -1  for  him.     He  must  have  seen  Hogarth *8  works, 
nay  have  seen  Hotj^ajtb  m  life»  as  there  are  ten  years  overhipping,  between 
757-^7*     Bat  he  must   only  have  include*!  Hogarth  in   his  long  list  of  strong 
It  18  extraortlinary  that  while,  hb  Mr.  S<jott  says,  every  object  in  *'  Marriage 
lode  ^  is  precisely  8tudie<l  and  truthfully  realized,  Bhike  never  t4x>k  the  trouble 
(  even  dmpery.     No  doubt,  as  he  said,  he  found  nature  al»ominably  in  his 
[and  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  in  a  mind  literally  "  troubled**  by 
'dok-ct^ming  fancies.     We  must  needs  pass  by  the  invented  vegetation  which 
nothing  on  earth,  and  Mr,  Soott  is  right  in  claiming  a  kind  of  indulgent 
B,  ov  reverent  indulgence,  for  one  who  worked  so  truly  fi\>m  the  Idaa. 
or  wrong,  Blake  had  command  of  true  Beauty;  and  the  Eves  now  first 
lied  ai-e  pm'e  and  lovely  to  a  degree ;  thotigh  we  really  have  measured*  witk 
ate  dividers,  nine  beads  to  the  newly  created  mother  of   mankind  in  No.  7; 
|thougii    ^ilfmi    has  no  back  whatever  to  his  head  in  No.  8.      Indeed,  Mr* 
\u  own  di'awing,  though  fine  in  idea,  repeats  this  smallness  of  head  rather  too 
iy.      But  these   etchings  are   genuine  work  of  art  and  lalxiur  of  love,   and 
^  the  noble  old  mfiniae  the  sort  of  honoui*  which  a  kindred  spirit  only  coiUd 
him. 

•^orge*s    Belgian   et^jhings    show   delicate?   and  ooiToct    ilrawinar 

kling  qnality,  as  in  Nos.  1,  5,  6,  and  10,     The  composition  oaa 

at  mass  and  light,  with  detail  in  both,  remind  us  gi*eatly  of 

rera  of  France,**  or  rather  of  the  city-subjects  therein  ;    for  Mr. 

[  siivs,  makes  no  attempt  at  the  landscape  of  Belgium,     He  seema  to 

i^o  a  f  '    the  past,  and  it  must  \ye  genuine  and  hearty.     It  is  wortby  of 

;  in  -  J  K*r  ctinal  scenes  as  Nos.  5  and  6,  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 

Venice,  which  lives  and  must  live  for  over  in  every  English  x>aiuter  who 

— and  perhaps  in  some  who  have  not.     There  is  a  sameness  in  the 

limforinly   ii<^tt   hamlling;    but  it  is  able  and  faithful:  and  Mi\  George  always 
knows  the  flill'»  ronce  l>etwoen  shatle  and  sunshine.     This  seems  happily  to  be  a 
id  of  w*>rk  \yhkh  the  public  can  enjoy;  and  is  in  the  highest  grade  of  printed 
br  mechanically  mtdtipliod  art-prodnctions. 

Then  we  come  to  a  volume  of  **  L'Art."*     It  csontains,  besides  endless  wood- 
fcnta.  all  of  a  certain  merit  in  theii'  kind,  an  excellent  portrait  in  etching  and 
_:of  M.Tlii  ^     '   '  ■- \^  by  Saintin,  Toussaint,  Desbrosaes; 

s  after  ^  n,  Bume  Jones,  Dias5,— one  in  pai*- 

^lliou.  i.  I L'  I  i  '  n  « 'li-v  ^  ^^  ' 'i>s  i^<^  Vulture," — ^and,  above  all,  an 
appy  in  subject  and  treatment,  from  Watty's  portrait  of  Lady 
res.  Ab«^ut  the  value  of  all  these  things  there  can  be  no  d'mbt. 
IS  a  work  in  which  the  ideal  and  the  real  are  quite  wonderfully 
J  . ,  .uid  look  are  like  those  of  ''  Joy"  in  Collins  s  vmdormted  Odef — 
ng^^r  is  just  stopping  the  higher  sti-ings,  and  the  dai-k  eyes  catch  the  spec- 
<e,  all  full  of  delight  in  the  notes  juat  ringing  out  upon  his  ear;  though 
lie  face  IB  Italf-pensive  after  all<  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have  this  great  work 
ri5i>erly  reuderLHi  for  circulation  in  the  ot>mmonwealtli  of  French  i>ainterB. 
~ht3^  can  be  iin  iL  iul»t  of  what  oiu*  artists  learn  from  them,  for  good  as  well  as  for 
tvil ;  and  thoy  fihi>uld  at  least  see  our  best,  whatever  they  may  t  hink  of  it.     As  an 


*  London :  135,  Kew  Bond  Street. 

t  ** .    .     .     Last  come  Joy's  ecstatic  triad  j 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  piiK*  his  hand  addressed  -. 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  aw;Lkoning  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  sound  he  love<i  the  beat. 
And  as  his  flying  fingers  kias'd  the  strings    •    • 
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excellent  colouriat  in  the  subdaed  or  Continental  scales,  Mr.  Watte  \b  more  likelj 
to  be  understood  tlian  Hr.  Bume  Jones.  And  here  we  find  most  jndicioiie  and 
well-instrQct<?d  remarks  on  the  latter  (in  the  artidea  on  the  Groevenur  G&Uerj 
bjMr-  J.  ComjBs  Carr),  with  a  magnificent  etching  of  the  '*  Beguiling  of  Merlin/' 
and  several  hoade  iUustrative  of  his  uniqne  pjwer  of  representing  natarallj 
beantifiil  faces  under  stormy  or  evil  passion.  Those  named  S^vitia  and  Crude. 
litas  ai^e  extremely  subtle,  and  anjbody  who  wishes  to  understand  the  differenc4j 
between  epii'itual  power  of  expreseion  and  mechanical  method,  may  oompai*e  theju 
with  Flaxinan,  in  '*  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  Expression;"  or,  if  that  is  not  enough^ 
with  Lel>rim*B  '*  Passions*"  No  less  is  re<iuired  of  the  draughtsman  of  such  «ub- 
jeets  than  to  make  expression  overpower  distoi-tion  in  a  distorted  face,  so  as 
definitely  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  This  is  done  admirably 
in  "Seevitia:"  the  faee,  all  ra^^g  and  agonized,  tells  you  of  the  reaction  ol 
cruelty  on  itself,  and  the  failure  of  reason  imder  the  inner  torment  of  literal 
blood-thirst,  like  Ezzelino*s  or  the  Cenci's.  It  would  hardly  be  complete,  either, 
without  the  premonitory  stages  of  *'  Crudelitas" — cruelty  of  folly  and  of  hatned; 
the  latter  pre-eminently  good.^  There  are  excellent  papers  on  the  last  Salon, 
capitally  illustrated  (see  in  particular  M.  C  F.  Gaillard's  Head  at  p.  181 ;  and 
opposite  p.  85,  from  A.  A.  Moutfort,  and  Gilbert*B  '*  Market  Scene"  at  p,  86).  The 
loveJy  drawing  called  *' Un  Charmeur"  (Butin  file),  and  a  head,  **  A  VUleTille, 
Calvados,"  p.  §3,  by  Ulysse  Butia,  give  us  much  pleasure.  And  the  woodcuts  and 
autotypes  fi*om  Rubens,  with  artistic  biography  by  M.  Paul  Leroi»  would  alone 

five  value  to  the  work.  There  are  good  papers  on  Sevres  China,  and  on  early 
aience  at  Quimper  and  Ec*uen.  In  short,  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  good  art 
for  the  money.  Some  which  seems  to  us  bad  in  purpose  ia  honestly  given,  and  shows 
at  all  events  what  it  is  :  we  may  notice,  as  Instances  of  offensive  eocotterie,  skOfuI, 
beautiful,  and  mischievous,  the  etching  opposite  p.  210,  and  a  wciodcut  called  **  Aprc« 
ie  Bain.**  It  is  ^xlHq  proper  that  these  should  be  given  in  "L'Art  ;'*  but  they  are  in 
themselves  unwelcome  to  us.  The  design  called  '*  Les  Muses,"  at  p.  17,  seems  to 
indicate  an  enthusiastically  profound  exploration  of  the  Bathos,  which  will  certainly 
gratify  the  critics  of  that  region.  Nevertheless,  with  all  our  appreciation,  it  is  bard  to 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  all  this  really  good  work  in  blaelc  and  wbite  is  not  only 
beyond  the  unskilled  public,  but,  in  a  real  sense,  unattractive.  The  strong  and  excel- 
lent woodcuts  at  pp.  4  and  39,  and  even  that  of  Mr.  Poynter*s  **  Pnisei-pine,"  are  only 
symbolic  of  beauty.  Those  who  have  seen  the  pictures  ai'e  reminded  of  them  more 
or  less,  according  to  memory  and  knowledge  of  style.  But  the  cuts  p>88es9  no 
beauty;  they  are  not  much  prettier  than  letterpress  to  a  sharp  eye,  untrained  to 
understand  their  import.  Colour  is  more  cruelly  missed  in  these  examples,  because 
it  is  very  delicate  in  the  onginoJs.  When  one  comes  to  black  cows  and  white  cows, 
and  C^jutineutal  works  never  conceived  in  colour  at  all,  but  as  light  and  shade  tinted 
to  conventiomil  scales  of  harmony,  one  feels  lees  of  the  change  from  what,  in  them, 
is  called  colour,  to  plain  chiar«jscuro ;  imd  the  alternate  depth  and  sparkle  of  the 
etching  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  many  who  cannot  etch.  Still  all  these  are 
te<liou8  unless  you  have  skill  to  conceive  of  them  in  colour.  And  when  the  horrora 
of  M.  J.  Buisson's  sketch-book  stared,  acowJed,  and  jibbered  at  us, — however 
capitally  done,  all  the  more  homble  because  they  were  all  awfully  like, — we  shut 
the  book  in  much-aanised  despair.  This  periodical  seems  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  as  a  medium  of  mutual  understanding  between  French  and  English 
painters;  and  Mr.  Comyns  CaiT  is  fully  able  to  intei-pret  between  men  of  nigh 
aim  on  either  side. 

A  great  gulf  has  here  to  be  passed,  between  artistic,  or  quasi-artistic  works, 
done  in  some  messnre  for  arts  sake,  and  commercial  Ulusti'ation  produceii 
to  sell.  There  are  better  or  worse  tbinjre  in  both  classes,  and  some  veJ-y  good  in 
the  latter,  but  the  distinction  holds  for  all  that,  "  The  Rhino  "t  is  a  work  writt*ni 
by  three  German  authors,  and  illustrated  by  ever  so  many  artists.  Its  style  is 
the  best  form  of  handbx^k ;  and  Mr.  Bartley  seems  to  have  wrestled  not  unsuccess- 


^  I  cnily  remember  one  ideal  of  the  pitileBsness  of  foUy  equal  to  this :  the  '*  Faithful  led 
to  Execution,"  in  the  Sootts'  Pilgrim's  Progress,  where  the  Lord  of  Vanity  Fair  is 
dancing  at  the  head  of  the  procession  with  cap,  beUs,  and  bauble  ;  a  taU  and  graceful 
figure,  with  no  expression  but  that  of  pure  indifference,  even  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour, — to 
anything  but  cap  and  bells. 

t  The  Shine :  From  its  Source  to  the  Sea.  Translated  by  O.  C.  T.  Bartley  from  the 
German.   With  425  lUuatrations.    London :  Bickers  &  Son. 
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w\th  the  joint  efiPaaiona  of  tbe  three  gemtlemen  in  one.    The  illnstrationa  art 

woo^^H.'ut.     Some  have  the  emoothness  of  the  Birket-Foeter  stjle  of  hind* 

w^^iih  "ven  when  it  fails  in  graphic  power  (and  IhiK  is  seldom  the  case) 

'  :\  pleasant  idea  of  the  artist's  nutnral  enjoyment  of  a  pretty  scene. 

_  Lt*  of  Hinterrheim  ;*'  the  *"  Sketch  in  the  Odenwald  with  roe-deer;" 

tile  Well -drawn  illnstrationa  of  Heidelberg.     One  or  two  others  ai'e  airikint,' ; 

(  UkP  **  Aft^r  the  Battle  on  the  Bridge  at  Constance  "  and  the  **  SchaffhausvnV' 

V  d,  black  and  white,  in  furious  contrast  of  paper  vermis  ink;  as  the 

. .  tto,*'  and  *'  Sachsenhausen : "  the  latter  of  which  has  a  daah  of  the 

mkiili  Utrman  grot-esque,  in  the  trees  and  tho  Bmoke,     The  foregi-ounds  are 

very  well  :  but  have  not  the  freshness  i>f  etudy  from  nature :  and  we  notice 

there  a  neglect  of  tone  and  gi-adation,  caused  by  abase  or  over-use  of 

-phs.     The  winter  illnstrationa,  aa  that  of  '^  Skating  in  the  Trenches  at 

,"  are  very  pb.^aeing  to  those  who,  like  onraelvee,  have  only  eeen  the  Rhine 

The  '**  MoscUe  Bridgt%*'  p.  261,  and  the  drawings  at  pp.  3C>6-7,  may  re- 

l»est  styles  in  the  bouk :  the  first  by  Mr.  Pultner,  who  we  think  must 

,  and  have  studied  Timier  in  his  time,  and  found  out  that  the  English 

something  about  solid  (h*awing  a«  well  aa  of  cloud *eompelling.     In 

(A  is  a  gocA  lKK>k,  though  it  might  Vxs  better  with  fewer  illustrations — 

cause  sctme  of  them  are  not  so  good,  but  becauee  the  reader  would  then 

_  to  Btndy  and  enjoy  the  majority,  which  have  more  or  le«s  merit.     The 

Qtity  of  modem  illustration  which  every  year  produces,  is  much  against 

!  Btndy  or  enjojrment  oE  art.     It  all  tends  to  make  the  public  think  that  cheap 

ity  can  \je  smeared  and  banged  out  of  ptHnting-presaea ;  that  becanse  it  is  cheap 

not  worth  att-ending  to ;  and  tliat  it  leads  to  nothing  higher  or  better. 

"lioie  i^  not  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  letter -press  of  **  Great  Painters  of 

adorn,''*    But  the  author  appears  to  have  gone  to  all  the  beat  authorities, 

fiourably  gives  his  references  to  them ;  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  ingeni- 

'  ttcing  them  in  the  text,  instead  of  sending  one's  eye  to  note*  at  the 

•the  page.      His   own    observations,   though   rare,  are    distijiguished 

He  tells   us  that  the  real  home  of  the  English  language  was, 

assance,  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  on  which  text  we 

ry  ghid  to  hear  Dr.  Freeman  comment ;  and  that  Barlxair's  English 

superior  to  Chaucer's.     We  suppose  that  the  curious  grammatical  con- 

artif/n  at  p.  10  (last  |>aragi"aph)  ia  an  imitation  o£  Barbour.     It  certainly  m 

Chaucer,  or  English  either, 
ayhow,  as  a  compilation  of  other  books,  this  may  be  useful;  though  we  do 
,  quite  know  to  whom.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  value  to  other  b<:»ok*maker8  or 
Ea^yists ;  and  permeate  by  reference,  throng  magazine  ai'ticles,  to  papers  for 
ril  Service  candidates  aJid  pupil •teachei's.  The  book  must  have  been  published 
•  lybe  sake  of  the  wood  blocks,  and  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  gift-book,  for  which 
fell  adapted, 
continual  issue  of  machinery  art  is  an  evil  of  which  Hr.  Poynter  and  all 
icftted  artists  may  well  complain  :  but  we  see  no  cure  for  it.  These  books  are 
t  symptoms  of  the  progress  of  art,  but  of  indifference  to  it.  The  graphic  part 
fthem  counts  on  carelessness  of  inspection ♦  and  is  not  intend»Kl  to  be  i\'ally 
kked  at ;  but  they  will  prosjjer  till  the  Eughsh  public  has  learnt  from  natui-e  to 
re  for  representation,  whether  naturaliBtic  or  imaginative. 


CHARLOTTE  ^VILLIAMS  W^NN.f 


CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  this  volume  of  4tX)  pages  had  akeady  been 
printed  for  private  circulation «  and  the  edition  waa  lone  ago  exhausted, 
Charlotte  Williams  Wynn  was  the  daughter  of  the  Right   Hon.  Charles 
%Xkia  WiUiamd  Wynni  and  was  bom  iu  the  ye^ir  1807.    She  died  in  IBtjt?;  of  cancer, 


The  Great  Painters  of  Christendom,  from  Cimabue  to  Wilkic.    By  John  Forbes 

Ixmdon  :  Cnssel*  Petter,  A  Galpin. 
Memorials  of  Chjirlol  t**  Williams  Wynn.    Edited  by  her  Sister,     With  a  Portrait 
LongmauB,  Greeo,  &  Co, 
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having  had,  apparently,  much  illnesa,  largely  neuralgic,  in  the  oaurse  of  her  life. 
Her  portrait,  taicen  at  fifty,  shows  a  fine  patrician  face,  the  lipa  firmly  aet  in  the 
way  which  is  bo  frequently  to  be  noticed  m  those  who  have  had  much  to  endure, 
either  in  mind  or  body,  or  both.  It  also  shows  a  quick,  apprehensive  sensitiveneK, 
but  without  much  canacity  of  abandonment  or  self- illusion.  Accordingly,  the 
letters  exhibit  traces  of  intdligence  that  assume  the  Lx»k  of  downright  shrewdness* 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  highly-cultivated  woman,  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
religious,  pi->Htical,  and  social  questions,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  without  any 
enthusiasm  of  acoompliahment  or  pursuit.  In  her  father's  circle,  she  knew  Heber^ 
Southey,  Hallam,  Mackintosh,  &c.,  &e.,  and  later  on  she  was  intimate  with 
Yamhagen  von  Ense,  Bunsen,  Bio,  Carlyle,  and  Maurice.  With  the  laat  of  the3«? 
distinguished  men  she  formed  a  strong  friendship,  and  a  letter  from  him  (side  by 
side  wi^  one  from  the  Baroness  de  Bunsen)  forms  pai*t  of  the  introductoir  matter 
of  the  book.  She  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal, — at  least  we  may  probably  infer 
as  much  from  her  sister's  statement  that  she  received  with  glad  thmiksgiving* 
"  like  a  hymn  of  praise,"  the  information  that  her  end  was  very  near — though  the 
news  came  quite  suddenly  upon  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  this  noble  countenance  and  the  Memorials  which  follow 
the  Introduction,  without  deep  sympathy  witb  the  noble  lady  whose  life  they  go 
far  to  make  real  to  us.  A  strongly  affectionate  nature,  very  well  balanced,  with 
a  deep-seated  conscientiousness,  and  a  consequent  love  of  what  is  solid  in  human 
relations,  is  what  meets  us  on  almost  every  page.  It  is  probable  that  the  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  of  a  stranger  would  gain  much  in  tenderness  if  it  were  not  for 
omissions  which  were  inevitable, — or  which,  at  least,  were  quite  natural  to  the 
high-toned  reticence  of  good  society.  Her  clear-sightedness  and  openness  to  truth 
were  most  remarkable.     Take  the  following^  relating  to  George  Sand  :^ — 

'*  yice,  1H39.— To  Baron  Vamhagea  von  Ease. — '  What's  in  a  name  ?  *  Sh&keepeare  is 
wrong  there ;  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it.  I  should  have  read  '  Les  Lettrea  d*un  Voya^eiir  * 
long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bad  name  of  their  author.  The  book  baa  perhaps  struck 
me  the  more  from  myprevious  prejudices,  hot  it  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  I  have 
had  for  some  time.  How  magnificent  are  some  passages !  One  thing  strikes  me  i  I  had 
always  been  told  that  her  writings  were  so  like  those  of  a  man  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  from  them  that  the  author  was  a  woman.  Now  in  this  work  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  make  such  a  mistake :  every  line  bears  the  impress  of  a  woman's  writing." 

And  this  about  some  one  whose  name  is  left  blank : — 

"  With  I  cannot  agree ;    but  I  have  a  singular  faculty  for  admirinj?  i^< 

person's  faith,  although  I  cannot  make  it  my  own.     It  is  like  viewing  a  finr- 
of  a  window ;  I  can  think  it  l>eaiitifiil,  and  even  wish  to  be  transported  ti 
finding  it  possible.     I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  1  am  not  in  danger  of  carrj, 
far,  and  may  be  becom^ing  indifferent.     If  one  is  thoroughly  and  decidedly    >  i,     t. 
the  truth  of  an  opinion,  is  one  not  generally  anxious  to  persuade  others  to 
same  view  F— and  I  am  not." 

Yery  good  is  this  about  Peel,  and  the  subsequent  touch  about  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
highly  amusing : — 

'^The  following  sentence  would  form  a  good  motto  for  a  future  life  of  Peel : — •  In  a 
higher  world  it  is  otherwiae  j  but  here  below  to  live  is  to  changtr,  and  X/>  he  perfect  is  to 
have  changed  often.*  They  say  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  given  two  offices*  ta  order»  if 
possiblo,  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  by  giving  him  too  much  to  do,  to  prevent  him  from 
troubling  his  head  about  the  Church ;  but  I  know  it  wiU  be  in  vain,  for  to  a  spoculativw 
mind  like  his,  theology  is  a  far  more  inviting  and  extensive  field  than  any  that  is  ofleored 
by  the  Board  of  Trade/' 

This  waa  in  1842.    As  an  instance  of  the  humour  of  the  writer,  which  often  break* 
out  iu  capital  touches,  take  this,  written  in  June,  1843 1 — 

"  Ireland  is  indeed  in  an  alarming  state,  and  Father  Mathew  (although  I  believe  unin> 
tentioually)  has  much  increased  the  danger.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  have  to  deal 
with  well-organized  bodies  of  man  who  are  all  sober,  to  what  it  was  when  they  wert  aU 
drunk." 

In  March,  1845,  the  same  doubt  seems  to  have  iDccurred  to  Miss  Wynn  which  was 
the  eubject  of  a  hue  easay  in  the  Spcdaiar  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Artemus 
Waixl :— 

"  Poor  Sydney  Smithes  death  is  a  great  loss  to  London.  His  wit  wiH  not  smIj  be 
Mplaced;  in  a  certain  set  he  wiH  be  missed  daily,  and  nowhere  will  his  remembciuice 
oome  across  one  so  often  ixs  at  the  great  dinners  of  which  he  used  to  make  the  ch^rm  [ 
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I  tuougb  perhaps  a  ilinr^er -table  is  not  ih^  monument  one 
ther  it  is  not  a  more  enduring  one  than  a  stone  with  two 
t.i  >>*  done  with  Wit  hm-^^affcer?  If  Sydney  Smith  had  to 
th<    i;ruve,  his  individuality  ia  gone ;  and  yet  tb©re  are  f ew 


I  whirh  6vem  less  Ln  luxorcUaice  with  the  ordiniiry  ideaa  of  heaven/' 

This  t^iich  iiUmi  railway  travelling  and  tbe  distance  between  fiienda  is  woHhy 
CbjiTJefl  Lamb  4  or  perhaps  it  is  moi-e  like  Leigh  Hunt : — 

"Whnt  16  the  nse  of  all  those  railroads?    One  i«  not  a  bit  nearer  one's  friends  when 

till  pack  up  your  trunkB  before  yon  go  I     I  reckon  my  journeys  now  always  by 

r  of  packages  required ;  it  is  far  more  exact  than  troubling  one's  head  witi 

^  jaujuber  of  miles  you  are  to  go  over.    Mary  laughed  when  I  talked  of  a  place  I  waa 

ag  to  being  about  a  *  carpet-bag '  off,  but  it  is  very  expreeaive.** 

I  On  the  Fa«t-day  in  1856,  we  have  a  stroke  of  humoor  about  the  inutility  of  the 
'iceman^  which  is  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  could  possibly  be : — 

r.t  .f.  Aiy,  Indian  Mutiny, — Tlio  streets  had  an  odd  appearance  this  morniniL:— all  the 
women,  nosegay  sellerg.  match  vendon9«  each  armed  with  *  Form  of  Prayer, 
_iuy/  instead  of  their  usual  articles  ;  and  the  street  so  empty;  you  sj^w  nothing 
Bering  aboets  of  paper^  excepting  policemen^  who»  having  evidently  no  work 
come  out  on  speculation.     But  they  were  a  few  hundred  yards  apart  from 
r«  as  if  they  expected  an  outbreak  against  the  Fast/' 
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was  what  noliody  was  compelled  to,  besides  being  in  itself  a  negative  ? 
is  I  iiu  resting,   but  by  no  means  surprising,  to  have  the   testimony  of  the 
ke  of  Wellington  to  the  value  of  religious  miuiatrationa  as  a  sanitaiy  agent : — 

**  To  Chevalier  Bunsen. — November  6th,  1854. — They  are  very  desirous  of  sending  out 
bniiLiIn>;  to  the  army  as  soon  as  possiblei  and  a  fact  mentioned  Ity  the  Ai-ch bishop  of 
made  a  gi'eat  imprt'ssion  on  me.  He  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told 
rcarn  ago,  *  that  he  coold  have  saved  the  lives  of  2,f  HXI  men  a  year  had  he 
r  any  religious  ministers.  The  uneasiness  of  their  minds  reacted  on 
t^pt  up  continual  fever.'  Such  an  opinion  coming  from  the  most  prac- 
ami  tin.  uthufiiastic  man  that  ever  lived,  has  great  weight,  and  I  teust  the  object 
till  be  cnrried  out." 

We  can  call  to  mind  no  memoir  of  a  woman  of  any  distinction  of  character 

rhidli   l«ivt"«  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  entire  sanity  of  its  eubject.     The 

stindincBs,  ciu^ariiess,  and  kindness  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  is  strongly  iJlus- 

'i  by  what  she  wi'ote  about  the  time  of  the  conp  d^ttat,  when  she  wus  actually 

She  wa«  by  no  means  inclined  to  relinquish  any  of  her  just  privil^ee 

dj,  and,  m  far  a«  we  can  judge,  she  used  thtm  with  gix*at  sagacity.    Mai** 

>  Puller  complained,  or  at  all  events  rcc*:>rdid,  that  in  *'  conversation  "  with 

j^)arlyle  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side,  as  the  Irishman  put  it :  in  other 

^^  ,  that  he  would  not  allow  you  to  inteiTupt  him ;  but  Miss  Wynn  seems  boldly 

icientioualy  to  have  laid  her  hand  on  the  lion's  mane : — **  Bimiing  incense 

I  yonr  hero  all  day  is  so  bad  for  him.     Sooner  or  later  it  dnigs  them  down ; 

hen  I  was  with  Carlyle  I  always  felt  it  a  matter  of  i-onscience,  just  IwcaoBe 

t  honeetly  love  and  admire  him,  to  make  a  stand  against  what  in  any  one  else 

tie  &lir>uld  have  passed  over.     No  sooner  do  we  catch  a  lion  than  w*e  gorge  bim 

I  tost  unwholesome  food;  and  when  it  di«agi'ees,  and  he  uiakes  a  beaist  of 

*•  jeer  and  laugh,  when,  had  we  given  him  a  dry  bone  to  gnaw  once  a-day, 

fAji  I  (118  would  have  happened.'* 

"    entry  was  mtule  in  1863.    It  would,  w^e  suppose,  have  been  in  1847,  or 
(Ibools,  that  Margai-et  Fuller  met  Mr.  Lewes,  Mazzini»  and  the  rest,  at  Cheyne 
ow — perhaps  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Cai*lyle  had  learnt  to  intermit  his  Ihuudera  a 
lUe, 

f  Th«*   genei-al    feeling  left  upon  our  mind  by   these  Memorials  may  be  stated 
der  two  heads.     First,  happy  is  the  country  where  such  women  are,  so  to 
Dt  very  uneommon  product  of  the  soil,  iind  yet  make  no  stir*     Secondly, 
would  have  made  an  excellent  political  and  social  critic. 
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LUTCHMEE  AND  DILLOO.* 

"  T"  FIND,"  says  Emerson,  in  his  Essay  on  "  Goethe,  or  the  Writer," — "  I  find  a  pro- 
I      vision  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  for  the  writer  or  secretary.      His 

-^  office  is  a  reception  of  the  facts  into  the  mind,  and  then  a  selection  of  the 
eminent  and  characteristic  experiences." 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  not  Goethe,  and  he  is  not  "the  writer"  in  this  precise  sense;  bat 
the  description  has  a  certain  applicability  to  him  and  his  books.  He  is  an  intarest- 
ing  complex — part  journalist  and  part  novelist.  With  his  quality  as  a  philanthropist 
we  have  nere  no  particular  concern ;  though  we  earnestly  wish  every  success  to  his 
philanthropic  labours.  Nor  have  we  any  objection  to  a  story  with  a  purpose : — 
the  author  of  such  a  book  must  take  his  risk  openly,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  cbes,  but  he 
does  no  harm  so  long  as  he  avoids  pretence.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Jenkins  does 
fail  as  an  artist,  fine  as  much  of  his  writing  is,  and  vividly  as  he  tells  his  stoiT.  He 
stood  in  need,  for  his  plan,  of  Dilloo's  jealousy,  but  it  is  in  working  out  draig's 
relations  with  the  beautiful  Lutchmee  that  the  author  breaks  down.  He  has  b^ 
well  advised  in  omitting  the'chapter  entitled  **  A  Temptation,"  which  we  read  with 
stupefied  amazement  in  the  first  draft  (in  magazine  form),  but  even  now  these 
particular  episodes  want  those  last  graces  of  art  or  simple  nature  which  could  alone 
justify  them.   The  following  passage  is  quite  imnecessary : — 

"  Craig  put  his  arm  affectionately  on  her  shoulder.  She  was  a  coloured  woman,  and 
ho  meant  nothing  by  the  action.  But  to  the  other  it  had  an  unpleasant  and  natural 
significance.  Something  that  Dilloo's  quick  glance  detected,  of  the  subtle  understanding 
almost  inevitably  created  by  sick-room  intercourse  between  any  two  human  beings  who 
are  ordinarily  agreeable  and  of  opposite  sexes,  sent  a  pang  of  jealousy  through  his  heart 
of  which  he  was  immediately  ashamed." 

At  all  events,  the  case  is  ill-put,  and  we  have  not  yet  met  one  single  reader  of 
the  book  who  does  not  feel  with  us  upon  the  general  Question  of  tnis  jealousy 
business.  Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  spare  something  of  the  Kind,  and  he  was  rightly 
anxious  to  make  it  truthful  and  natural.  But  ho  spoils  all  by  his  comments, 
which  are  those  of  a  lawyer  rather  than  those  of  a  poet.  Something  similar  may 
be  said  about  the  effect  of  the  whole  story  considered  psychologically.  Mr.  Jenkins 
is  wonderfully  intelligent  and  impartial ;  he  never  gives  you  a  monster  for  a  man, 
and  he  never  shuts  up  all  doors  of  sympathy :  he  is,  besides,  full  of  humour ;  and 
yet — and  yet — ^the  general  outcome  of  his  books  is  apt  to  be  too  nearly  cyiiical.  Of 
course  he  is  no  cynic — he  is  an  earnest  reformer ;  but  there  is  something  hybrid 
about  his  writings ;  he  is  too  poetic  for  a  man  of  the  world,  and  too  knowing  for  a 
poet.  He  writes  as  Charles  Kingsley  might  have  written  if  he  had  been  less  of  a 
poet  and  student,  and  had  been  a  magistrate  or  a  newsi>aper  editor  all  his  life. 

Lutchmee  is  a  Hindoo  coolie,  wife  of  Dilloo,  and  the  story  is  the  story  of  their 
wrongs.  Dilloo  is  entrapped  by  a  Government  agent  into  emigrating  to  British 
Guiana ;  Lutchmee  follows  him ;  the  end  of  thoii*  sad,  sad  story  is  that  Dilloo, 
dying,  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  scornfully  rejects  the  clergyman's  message 
from  the  Christianas  God.  The  tale  is  told  with  unflagging  power ;  the  descriptive 
passages  are  all  of  great  force  and  beauty ;  and  the  '*  native  "  episodes  are  full  of 
humour.  It  is  not  only  a  deeply  interesting  book,  but  a  very  instructive  one.  We 
happen  to  know  enough  of  such  matters  to  feel  the  general  truth  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  author,  andean  warmly  commend  **  Lutchmee  and  Dilloo"  as  a  work 
of  solid  value,  though  not  as  an  artistic  story. 


TIIE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.t 


IF  this  Ixwk  had  shown  a  little  more  severity  of  plan  it  might  fairly  have  been. 
ranked  very  highly  indeed.     Its  title  will  bear  amplifving ;  what  the  volume 
really  treats  of  is  the  art  of  beautifully  attiring  the  human  body  and  taste- 
fully decorating  our  homes.    As  the  work  stands,  three  hundred  pages  of  letter- 


•  Lutchmee  and  Dilloo :  A  Story  of  "West  Indian  Life.    By  Edward  Jenkins.    3  vols. 
London :  William  Mullan  &  Son. 
t  The  Art  of  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Haweis.    London :  Chatto  and  Windus. 
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L  th€«e  stilijectB.  iiccompaiiied  by  nearly  a  lumdi'ed  iIlusii*atio]is,  cannot  be 
aa  £i  trivial  axJiievement.     Whitt  we  wiabtxl  to  hint  was  this,  that  a  more 
r  ivt  ^  ni.'Tit  of  the  misci'Hari'  'H^    -itl».>riTifT  of  learning,  and  maaa 
\^iy■.  n,  sound  criticifim  :  u,  would  have  made  the 

iMiv  I  ^       imm  on  di'ees  and  Lp  iiL^hing.     In  aiijing  dreaa^ 

womens  dress.      Men  now,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  minor 
,  do  not  drees  in  Mi's.  Ha\veis*8  use  of  the  word — they  only  put  on  clothing* 
jpffveie  sti'ikes  a  high  note  at  the  beginning.     She  eays  that  "  the  culture 
\\&  the  natural  right  of  erery  woman."    The  i-eaaon  with  whici  ahe  backs 
\  ifl  a  very  good  one  :  "A  woman's  imtural  quality  is  to  attiiict,  and,  having 
" ,  to  enchain."    Suob  Blavery  is  of  a  kind  no  man  can  object  to.     Mrs. 
ttirly  goes  a  step  further  :  she  quotes^  and  partially  approves.  th«3  old 
[  that  it  is  a  woman's  duhj  to  m  1)eautifuL     Again  a  male  chorus  of 
'  reasonably  be  loc^ked  for*     Men  have  always  been  will  in  g  for  women 
rely  as  ever  they  like,  and  can  Lave  no  objection  to  being  told  on  this 
that  they  have  a  right  to  larger  expectationa  being  fjilfilled  in  this 
utter.     The  only  cbilling  misgiving  that  can  f«>ssibly  arise  is»  as  to  whether  all 
sty  not  mean  hoarier  di-essmakers'  and  milliners'  bills.     Well,  Mi's,  Haweia 
lirmght  of  the  ivussibility  of  oiascidiue  meanness  suggesting  this.     She  very 
|in  the  boctk  protests  against  the  present  expensive  bondage  of  fashion  in 
\  our  women  art\  and  is  for  having  the  di-essing  done,  not  only  better,  but 
heaper.     This,  t<x\  will  be  satisfactory  to  male  readere. 
How  the  latter  is  to  be  made  sure,  it  is  {jo  be  hoped  she  sees  clearly,  for,  if  the 
hole  truth  is  lo  be  said,  Mrs.  Haweis's  notions  of  what  is  wanted  are  not  nan'ow 
low.     It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  she  does  not   err  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
bnmasm,  when  we  mention  that  at  p.  28,  she  affirms  that  some  not  unelaborate 
pies  of  ail/*  which  she  has  laid  down,  **  may  be  as  apparent  in  a  gown  as  in 
This  geema  rather  to  hint  at  doing  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  it  may 
aibly.  on  a  scale.     Indeed,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  Mrs. 
I  is  not  on  the  side  of  simplicity  in  any  niggardly,  stinting  sense.    With  her 
*k  cl  I  means  getting  the  worth  of  your  money  in  true  ornament,  not 

i:intity  of  it  8C»  long  as  it  is  effective.     The  object  of  the  lMX>k, 
IS  LiMt  ui  any  way  primarily  to  lessen  the  amount  of  dressmakers'  bills, 
\  get  women  dressed  ao  as  to  make  them  look  beautiful.     Very  good.    It  is 
tliai  the  men — we  mean,  of  course,  the  husbands — at  present  are  so  fully 
iken  up  in  admiring  the  sum  totals  of  those  bills,  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  look 
\  the  women  when  tney  are  dressed  greatly  to  admire  them;  but,  if  this  is  all 
'  ag  t»j  Mi*3.  Haweis's  principles  of  taste  not  being  observed  in  the  dress,  and 
.  »D  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  men  will  admti*e  only  the  women,  and  forget  the 
[  then  ever}i:hing  will  be  right.     At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Haweis  is  only  on  the 
'''  simplicity  so  far  as  that  helps  richness  of  effect.     Her  notions,  in  fact,  ore 
.     They  are  completely  artistic,  including  not  merely  the  remedying  of  every 
Ip&ble  natural  shortcoming  and  defect,  but  the  altering  of  every  personal  p-ecnH- 
ity  which  hinders  the  making  a  good  personal  impression.    It  may  surprise  some, 
itiJ   they  have  mastered  her  striking  reasoning,  tc»  find  that  she  has  a  word  of 
Icommendatii  m  for  the  use  of  face -powder  in  the  sad  cases  of  an  ill  complexion, 
'  that  she  j\ist  glances  at  the  enhancing  effect  of  hair-powder,  and  cheek  and 
itches  in  moderation.     The  increasing  the  quantity  of  hair,  the  replacing  of 
pth,  and  a  mysterious  skilled  employment  of  **  padding,**  naturally  go  along 
[lose  bolder  counsels.     In  a  word,  Mre.  Haweis  will  spare  nothing,  and  not 
:  from  anything,  which  wlU  prevent  our  giving  one  another  the  least  perac»nal 
she  is  for  using  every  means  to  make  quite  snre  that  everybody  wiU  visibly 
light  everybody  else.     It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  of.     Certainly,  there  would 
^to  be  a  ^ood  deal  of  dressing  going  on  for  this,  especially  in  some  cases,  and 
[lidst  it  all  we  could  be  guarded  against  being  upset  by  gliuipses  of  one 
.  times  before  the  toilettes  were  completed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.     How- 
,  Haweis  can  only  deal  with  this  world  as  she  finds  it. 
ire  cannot  quite  shake  off  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Mrs,  Haweis  is  not  show- 
little  excess  of  artistic  devotion  in  laying  it  down  that  a  woman,  in  chfM^sing 
\  to  put  on,  should  study  the  "  surroundings  of  the  room  "  in  which  she 
of  one  other  thing  we  have  no  doubt  whatever, — that  the  authoress 
mto  this  book  quite  a  store  of  sound  wisdom,  as  well  as  a  few  views  that 
ame  oddity.     All  the  sex  will  be  the  better  for  reading  it ;  crowds  of  women 
ftueb  in  need  of  its  pei-usal.      We  have  not  space  to  quote  either  th©  well 
lit-out  general  roles  she  lays  down,  9r  the  very  valuable  detailed  enggestiaiifl 
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which  ahe  gives  in  exich  plenty.  Some  o£  the  advice  coea  much  deeper,  too,  than 
mere  omainentation  ;  it  runa  into  matters  of  health  and  incUidea  questiona 
of  etbica. 

In  what  we  have  said,  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  first  part  of  the  hook, — that 
beai-ing  on  personal  attire.  The  later  section,  dealing  with  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  of  our  home  interiore,  is  full  of  capital  advice.  Mrs,  Haweis  rate«  the 
beautifying  of  our  houses  highly,  asking  **  why  Eaetlake,  Bui-ges,  and  Cottier  ^* — 
who  excel  in  thia — ^"are  not  lioyal  Academicians?'*  Let  us  further  add  that 
there  is  a  fourth  section,  entitled  "  A  Garden  of  Girls,"  which,  besides  its  smart 
sketches  of  typical  young  women,  gives  excellent  counsel. 

Finally,  the  book  ia  thoroughly  readable  from  first  to  lafit.  Ton  often  come  upon 
passages  where  the  piquancy  is  either  witty  or  droll,  for  Mrs.  Hawejs  is  a  courageotm 
lady,  and  dc^es  nut  like  a  bold  remark  any  the  less  for  its  shocking  a  prejudice. 
It  asks  a  httle  self-denial  not  to  quote  some  passages  in  which  viSganty,  sham 
delicacy,  and  slavery  to  fashion,  are  very  smartly  taken  off.  The  work  canuot  but 
have  a  healthy  influence  in  the  broadeiiini^  and  the  heightening  of  taste.  A  woni 
ought  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  by  Mrs.  Haweis  herself. 
Some  of  thcise  giving  examples  of  past  fashions  are  highly  funny.  The  volume 
itself  is  a  dainty  one  in  several  respects.  Its  silver  binding,  delicately -tinted 
frontigpiece,  good  printing,  and  thick  paper,  make  it  a  not  bad  exemplification  of 
its  own  title. 


AUGUSTIN  COCHIN .♦ 


THE  name  of  Auguatin  Cochin,  the  devout  and  highmitided  Catholic  phiJan- 
thropiat  and  Liberal,  the  vtducd  and  trusted  friend  of  Montalombert, 
Lacordairo,  Berryer,  Bishop  Dupanloup,  and  the  Abbe  Pcrreyve,  is  one 
that  deserves  to  be  bett-er  known  than  it  is  on  this  side  the  Channel,  He  preseuta 
a  type  of  character  uf  which  there  of  necessity  exists  hardly  any  exact  cuunt^L-r- 
part  amongst  oui'seJves — an  English  Catholic,  as  such,  finding  in  the  politics  of  his 
own  country  but  little  scope  fur  his  activity ; — and  Comit  de  Falloux's  memoir 
of  his  depai*ted  fncnd  and  fellow- worker  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only 
as  the  record  of  a  life  Bingniarly  pure,  unselfish,  and  noble,  but  for  its  bearing 
upon  many  of  those  politicct- religious  questions  which  are  so  profoimdly  agi- 
tating neai'ly  the  whole  of  the  Continent,  and  are  eonfesei^dly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fierce  coiiflict  ot  pailies  now  ra^g  in  France.  Augustin  Cochin,  bom 
December  11th,  1823,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  ancient  families  of 
burgesses  which  served,  as  it  were,  says  hia  biographer.  *'  to  foi*m  the  inner  frame- 
work of  French  society."  A  Cochin  had  been  alderman  of  Paris  as  far  back  aa 
the  days  of  St.  Louis.  AugUBtin*8  gi*eat* uncle,  the  Abbe  Cochin,  cure  of  St, 
Jacques  du  HautPas,  had  been  eminent  both  as  preacher  and  zealous  parish <prieet 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiT,  and  his  father.  Jacques  Dcnys  Cochin,  Majror  of 
the  Twelfth  AiTondissement  of  Paris,  was  a  man  of  note  for  many  municipal 
services,  and  in  particular  for  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  educntion.  and 
to  all  measures  tending  to  the  amelioi-ation  of  the  lot  of  the  poor.  Under  the 
Restoration  he  was  created  a  baron,  but  neither  he  n<jr  his  son  ever  made  une  of 
their  title.  Care  for  the  po<jr,  then,  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  Augustin 
Cochin,  who  lost  his  fathci'  when  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  almost  by  way  of 
inheritance ;  and,  young  as  he  was,  he  threw  himself  at  once  into  the  support  and 
furtherance  of  the  many  works  of  charity  set  on  foot  by  his  father  with  an  un- 
tiring zeal  and  devLttion  that  never  flagged  as  long  as  life  waa  left  him.  No  man 
ajssuredly  better  merited  that  title  of  "  wnefactor  uf  the  ]XK)r,"  beatowed  on  him  by 
the  Sister  of  Charity  who  tended  his  death -bed,  which  he  said  waa  the  oialy  one 
after  which  he  ever  aspired. 

A  very   lai*ge  portion  of  Count  de  Falloux's  narrative   is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  these  charitable  Jaboiu^s  of  M.  Cochin's,  and  this  is  only  as  it  sbouKl 
be,  for  the  man  would  be  ill  brought  before  us  by  a  biogi*aphical  sketch  whicl 
out  of  sight  what  he  regai'ded  as  the  true  work  of  his  life.     At  the  same 
admirable  as  Cochin  wajs,  viewed  as  a  religious  philanthropist,  it  is  not  as  a  vm- 
gious  philauthrijpist  that  he  has  most  interest  for  us.     Chiefly  he  attracts  our 
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\      attention  as  a  Oatliollc  Liberal,  a  man  who  aimed  at  teaching  and  showing 
I      forth  the  perfect  compatibilitj  of  Oatholiciam  with  what  are   called   modem 

Iand  institntiona.     Tc»  his  devout  mind  there  was  something  repellent  in 
ng  sharp  lines  of  demarcation   between   the  Church  and   the  world — the 
[lal  and  the  ae^^ular  spheres.   For  Cochin,  Christianity  comprised,  in  fact,  as  hia 
kpher  writes,  *'  everj  sphere  of  human  activity,  for  it  acta  upon  every  con- 
fn  of  the  human  mind/     In  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Perreyve  he  says,  **  It  seems 
that  in  our  younger  days  we  inhaled  the  love  of  Christianity  because  it  was 
Ited  to  us  as  an  opening  of  the  soul,  not  as  a  penitentiary  cell  likely  to  confine 
Religion  in  his  eyes  was  not  only  the  means  for  bringing  souls  to  heaven  ;  it 
was  its  office  also  to  make  men  good  citizens  on  earth.     Gr<>od  citiaena  loving  their 
country  must  nci^ds  seek  to  secure  for  her  those  free  institutions  in  which  experience 
shows  the  enduring  welfare  of  States  consists ;  they  must  crave  liberty  the  more 
dogh  religrion  they  bee<5me  the  fitter  for  its  exercise.     *'  The  neirer  men 
' .  perfection,"  writes  Cochin,  "  the  more  they  are  capable  of  liberty/'     In 
ty,   vrith  its  development  and  progress,"  he  discerned  **the  providential 
for  the  race.     In  the  Correfpondani^  which  became  the  organ  of  that  little 
of  thinkers  of  whom  Montalembert  was,  perhaps,   the  chief.   M.    Cochin 
5ime*i   the  Catholic   upholders    of    absolutism    of    the    danger    they  incurred 
combining  the  defence  of  Christianity  with  a  permanent  and  systematic 
sion  on  the    era  of    1789,*'  as  though,  he    says,    the  Church  had   never 
trials  and  contradictions  until  that   date.       One   of    the  conditions    of 
iian  societies  is  that   **the  past  soon  becomes  irreparable,  and  attempts  to 
it  are  imperfect  and  impotent."    "Whatever  happens,  the  Church    in 
countries  must  endeavour  to  retrieve  a  portion  ox  the  privileged  power 
he  baa  lost  and  never  will  recover,  by  a  more  active  participation  in 
cise  of  her  general  liberties,"     But,  though  **  Christian  liberty  in  poli- 
i  life  "  was  Cochin's  ideaU  he  was  not,  as  we  gather  from  this  memoir,  in  the 
a  **  liberal  Catholic,"   in  the  sense    in  which    that    phrase   is    sometimes 
He  was   convinced  of    the  importance,   both  on  political    and   rehgioua 
ids,  of  maintaining  the  Temporal  Power,  and  looked  with  much  disfavour  on 
ian  unity ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  difficulty  or  hesitation  on  his  part  in  accept - 
lie  declaration  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.     How  then  was  it,  one  may  ask,  that 
chin,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  fur  religion  and  devotion  to  the   Holy  See,  was, 
,_j  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  regarded  with  inveterate  distrust  and  hostilitv  by 
e  clerical  party  in  France,  and  once  even  stigmatized  as  **  a  quasi -sectxirian  ^*  by 
lit  ^eat  master  **of  gibes,  and  flouts,  and  sneers,**  M»  Lc.iuis  Yeuillot  P   Simply,  it 
jrt»uld  8et?m,  because  he  declined  to  put  that  interpretation— a  miite  unnecessary 
ad  even  strained  one,  as  Bishop  Dupanloup  showed — upon  the  Syllabus  of  1864 
'  ich  would  render  it  an  attack  up<m  modem   institutions  en  mmse,   without 
tinction  or  definition,  and  in  fact,  amoimt  to  **  a  denial  of  the  rights  and  almost 
^  exigtenee  of  civil  society,*"  but  remained  firm  in  hia  attachment  tt*  jHjlitical 
ty  and   parliamentary  government,  notwithstajiding  that  something  called 
eralism'*  had  been  condemned  by  the  Pope.     This  reason  seems  so  inade- 
I  that  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  H,  Cochin's  enemies  must  have  had  some 
*  ground,  real  or  imaginary,  to  go  upon  ;  but  no  such  ground  is,  however,  to 
loovered  in  M.  de  Falloux  s  memoir.    Of  course  the  question  of  the  soundness 
chin's  belief  in  the    perfect   cx^mpatibility  between    Catholicism    and  free 
Lttcms  is  one  too  wide  to  enter  on  hei-e.     It  may  be  that  the  Curia  and  those 
ana  who  claimed  best  to  interpret  its  mind,  followed  a  true  instinct  in  looking 
chin,  and  men  who  felt  like  him,  aa  "dangerous"  for  all  their  go<jd  gifts. 
is  something,  one  c^n  see,   in  zeal  for  political  liberty  and  progress  as 
good  in  themselves,   out  of   keeping  with   that   temper  of   mind  which 
ilctsm  seeks  to  create  and  cherish  m  its  children.     But  this  subject  would 
us  too  far.     Count  de  Falloux's  thoughtful  and  often  eloquent  memoir  will 
s  a  charm  for  all  who  can  tiike  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  a  saintly  life, 
*i  its  standards  of  excellence  may  not  be  their  own.  and  are  interested  in 
j^ons  movements  and  struggles  of  the  time  ;  and  it  is  ably  translated  by 
kugustUB  Craven,  himaelf  a  person  of  distinction  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 

ir  of  that  fascinating  *'  Sister  s  Story,'*  which  M.  Cochin  was  one  of  the  first 

Ewootae. 
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VIRGINIA  :  A  NOVELETTE.* 


THERE  Ib  a  distinct  elafis  of  readers  who  like  a  aH^bt  Tolume,  written 
artificially,  if  only  there  is  enough  ability  shown  m  it  to  entertain  throi 
out  with  a  sense  of  cleverness,  so  giving  the  impression  that  the  aulHor 
could  do  a  good  dea.1  more.  A  pleasant  feeling  is  set  up  that  both  reader  and 
writer  are  only  balf-sei*iows — ai'e  a  little  playing  with  one  another.  The  peruaal  is 
so  made  vei'T  light.     In  this  division  of  boi>k8  tlie  present  volume  may  be  put. 

On  the  title-page  it  is  entitled  *'  A  Roman  Sketch/'  The  scenes  of  the  story 
— for  a  complete  one  is  told,  having  quite  a  finished  little  plot  of  its  own — nearly 
all  pa^s  in  Uie  Eternal  City.  An  artist,  Jack  Travers — who,  alas  1  is  also  gobic 
(a  certain  rein  of  cynicism  being  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  hump) — is  the  pro^ 
fesscd  narrator.  He  was  bom  in  England .  but  haa  lived  nearly  ever  since  in 
Rome,  following  hia  art  as  a  sculptor,  and  there  be  develops  into  a  "cosmo- 
politan/* which  all  the  world  knows  means  any  other  nationality  but  English, 
oome  of  the  quiet  entertainment  of  the  book  lies  in  its  depreciatory  criticism  of 
English  pe«:tplc  8t*en  as  visitors  at  Home.  There  is  a  humiliating  kind  of  fun  in 
fincUng  Bi-itons — in  the  persons  of  the  Ghiltons  and  the  Bu  Boulay  Browna — 
typically  put  forward  as  foreigners  on  that  spot,  and  critically  ranked  (in  all 
respects  save  womanly  beauty  and  masculine  bulk)  low  down- — far  below  all  whcaji 
they  consid<*r  foreigners.  True,  a  etrong-minded  Amei*ic4Ui  lady,  Mrs.  Cato 
B.  Tappen,  has  quite  as  much  reason  to  complain.  But  thia  setting  down  of  the 
British  reader  by  one  who  ought  to  be  a  compatriot  is  part  of  the  light  mystification 
of  the  book. 

However,  we  are  forgetting  the  story ;  or  rather,  we  find  that  wo  have  not  space 
to  give  it.  There  is  plenty  of  love- complication  in  it,  and  just  a  touch  of  OBjri 
Itiiuan  romance.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  a  real  glimpse  ia  afforded  into  the 
craf^  naiveness  of  a  Bom  an  family. 

But  what  drew  our  attention  bo  the  book  is  a  certain  artistic  feeling  in  it.  We 
do  not  simply  mean  that  there  is  some  picturesque  writing.  As  specimens  of  a 
power  of  that  kind,  we  might  quote  the  cfescription  of  out-dtna*  life  in  Borne  with 
which  chapter  xi.  opens,  and  the  church  interior  at  p.  14'2.  There  are  also  some 
examples  of  true  dramatic  force  shown  in  the  first  parting  of  Travers  and  the 
conieseina,  the  scene  where  the  latter  fiiee  from  Sii*  Wilfrid  Malpus,  and  Travel's 
smashing  of  the  marble  figure.  Still,  we  were  chiefiy  thinking  of  a  soft  poetic 
illumination  of  style  whicn  now  and  then  briefly  occurs,  suddenly  lighting  up  a 
line  or  even  a  passage ;  and  which  further  connects  with  a  kind  of  *'  Bi»hemian  " 
philosophy  that  la  fitfully  taught  fi'om  fii'st  to  last.  An  attempt  is  made  to  asso* 
ciate  Ai-t  and  Conduct.  The  general  moral  put  forward — amidst  not  a  few 
remarks  showing  keen  cynical  shrewdness,  and  something  still  higher — i&  that 
Love,  when  there  is  enough  of  it,  sets  everything  right.  Indee<l,  the  Ixtok  finishes 
as  seriously  as  if  it  had  been  throughout  earnestly  advocating  a  new  sort  of  goeipel 
in  thifl. 

The  final  affectation  of  solemnity  need  not  disturb  the  reader,  any  more 
than  the  earlier  hints  of  the  sadness  of  fate.  If  this  had  Wen  really  felt, 
a  few  very  small  disfiguring  jokes  which  occm*  on  the  pages  ivould  hai^dly  have 
been  there,  nor  iodeed  the  frequently- recurring  smartness  of  criticism.  As  we 
said,  til  ere  is  a  light  literary  mystiticatiun  running  through  the  book,  io  1 
out  in  a  holiday  kind  of  way  by  the  reader.  As  one  hint  towards  this,  v- 
that  rather  early  we  om-selves  discovered  that  Jack  Travers  is  most  r 
lady. 

Those  who  know  the  Eternal  City  will  soon  find  out  that  the  bo^k  is  written  by 

one  who  loves  her,  and  they  wUl  like  it  for  that.    The  wi'itor'a  ne^  t  lOght 

to  be  one  of  more  importance,  for  the  present  work,  despite  its  puq  ^tness. 

clearly  shows  the  faculty. 


f«>und 
J 
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DISEST^VBLISHMENT." 


LORD  HARTINGTON'S  admission  that  the  policy  of  maintaining 
State  Churches  must  be  an  open  question  in  the  Liberal  party 
ought  not  to  have  been  a  surprise  to  anybody.  It  has  been  an  open 
qaeetion  for  a  long  time.  Most  of  the  Liberal  Cabinets  which  have  been 
fonned  in  recent  years  have  had  men  in  them  whose  opinions  were 
tnown  to  be  adverse  to  Church  Establishments.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  qneation  of  practical  politics  until  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church.  I  was 
a  party,  and  a  willing  party,  to  the  course  taken  in  the  disestablish- 
ment of  that  Communion.  I  looked  upon  it  as  occupying  precisely 
the  same  position  in  respect  to  the  Irish  people  as  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy  would  have  occupied  in  Scotland  in  respect  to  the 
people  of  that  country.  It  was  the  embodiment  of  the  triumph  of 
external  force.  The  maintenance  of  it  was  not  just,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  expedient.  It  is  needless  to  say,  therefore,  that  I  look  upon 
thequestionof  Church  Establishments  as  one  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  abstract  principle  whatever.  Like  all  other  human 
institutions,  excepting  the  very  few  which  rest  on  the  primary  laws 
of  justice,  religion,  and  humanity,  they  are  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stance— not  of  one  circumstance  or  of  two  circumstances,  but  of 
many.  It  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how  they  can  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light.  Who  would  propose  to  set  up  an  Established  Church 
m  the  United  States,  or  in  Australia,  or  in  any  one  of  the  colonies 
^hich  have  grown  up  under  similar  conditions  of  society  ?  These 
conditions  of  society  we  may  regard  as  less  happy  and  lower  than 
those  in  which  Established  Churches  have  arisen  and  have  flourished. 
And  this  is  my  own  opinion.  But,  being  what  they  are,  State  Churches 
are  there  impossible.  In  our  own  country  there  are  various  possible 
VOL.  XXXL  Q 
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or  conceivable  changes  which  would  cause  men  who  are  now  eager 
in  defence  of  Establishments  to  be  quite  as  eager  in  attacking  them. 
Some  would  be  moved  to  this  revolution  of  opinion  and  of  feeling 
by  one  kind  of  change,  others  by  another  kind.  For  example,  any 
general  defection  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation  would  lead  many  men  to  desire  the 
overthrow  of  the  Establishment.  Others  might  be  incited  to  the 
same  desire  by  any  straining  or  tightening  of  the  bonds  which  limit 
the  free  action  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  Society.  These  are  not 
imaginary  causes,  but  causes  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  now 
in  actual  operation,  and  may  come  to  operate  much  more  powerfiilly 
and  much  more  widely  than  at  present.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time 
may  be  not  far  distant,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  come,  when  a 
policy  of  Disestablishment  may  be  as  much  an  open  question  among 
Tories  as  it  is  now  among  Liberals. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  declaration  which  Lord  Hartington 
lately  made  in  Scotland,  that  Disestablishment  must  depend  on 
movements  of  opinion  which  are  not  yet  decided,  was  nothing  but  a 
declaration  of  facts  with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar. 

I  have  already  in  another  form  stated  very  shortly  my  dissent 
from  the  view  indicated  by  Lord  Hartington  that  Patronage  in* 
Scotland  was  a  system  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State.  This,  however,  is  a  very  natural  view 
on  the  part  of  an  Englishman,  because  in  England  it  may  be  tmOy 
and  because  there  are  very  few  Englishmen  indeed  who  have  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  very  different  history  and  genius  dl 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  The  subject,  nevertheless^ 
is  one  of  great  interest  in  itself,  and  will  be  found  to  have  a  most 
intimate  bearing  on  the  whole  subject  connected  with  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to  set  before  my  friends  ia 
England,  as  shortly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can,  the  main  facts  and  argu- 
ments connected  with  Patronage  in  Scotland,  and  the  bearing  which 
the  abolition  of  it  has  upon  the  question  of  Disestablishment. 

That  the  Refoimation  in  Scotland  was  conducted,  not  under  the 
influence  of  authority,  but  in  the  teeth  of  it,  is  well  known.  Peiliaps 
it  is  pretty  much  all  that  is  known  by  a  great  many  Englishmen. 
They  think  and  speak  of  the  Scotch  Church  as  a  Democratic  Churck 
mainly  in  connection  with  this  feature  of  its  origin.  And  it  is.  quite 
true  that  the  circumstances  of  its  early  history  have  impressed  thenH 
selves  on  its  character.  In  England  the  Reformation  marched  tOt 
order;  and  by  a  h^ppy  combination  of  circumstances, 
Governments  were  able  ultimately  toxaiTy  with  them  the  grw^ 
of  the  nation.  In  Scotland  everything  was  different.  Thft;! 
doctrines  canied  by  storm  the  convictions  of  the  peop 
were  forced  through  long  and  desperate  struggle  ajM 
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Parliameuta  and  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.    The  Church  which  arose 
c-  rrse  convictionB  owed  its  Biiccees  to  popular  support.     Kings 

Wi :     ■     ver  its  nursing  fathers,  nor  Queens  its  nursing  mothers* 

All  this  is  true,  and  it  is  a  truth  which  hae  had  its  influence.  But 
the  fiindnmental  peculiarity  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
organization  which  arose  out  of  it,  is  something  quite  separate,  and 
quite  different  from  this.  Popular  insurrections  against  authority  do 
not  always  rcRult  in  the  establishment  of  popular  government.  Revolu- 
tious  do  not  always — ^they  do  not  even  generally — load  to  freedom. 
The  paaeionate  reaction  from  long  abuses  is  by  itself  no  safe  foundation 
for  permanent  institutions.  Least  of  all  can  a  Church  be  founded  on 
mere  negations — not  oven  on  that  most  impoi*tant  of  all  negations,  the 
denial  of  a  false  authority.  Protesting  and  pulling  down  may  be  the 
buiiness  of  an  hour,  but  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  life.  They  who 
L  would  build  the  waste  places  must  have  some  other  instrument  than 
r  %  hammer  in  their  hand.  It  ib  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
I  the  Church  Tvliich  arose  in  Scotland  was  a  Clmreh  which  made  no 
L^j^^peal  to  the  principle  of  authority,  or  that  it  was  democratic  in  the 
pimnse  of  being  government  by  a  mob.  Its  Reformers  had  a  definite  idea 
before  tliem,  not  only  as  to  what  it  was  needful  to  destroy,  but  also  as 
to  what  it  was  quite  as  necessary  to  set  up  again.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  this  idea  that  their  power  lay*  It  was  in  the  practical  form 
in  which  they  embodied  it  that  the  strength  of  their  work  consisted, 
its  vitality,  and  its  enduiunce.  This  idea  was  the  conception  they  had 
formed  of  the  nature,  foundation,  and  elementary  constitution  of  the 

rD  Church,    It  was  a  conception  which  placed  the  governing 

Bu,.,.  ...y  of  the  Church  not  in  the  clergy,  but  in  the  whole  body  of  its 
members.  Theoretically,  indeed,  it  has  never  been  pretended  in  any 
tian  communion  that  the  clergy  constitute  tlie  Church.  But 
1^  J — ticallyit  has  not  only  been  contended,  but  it  has  been  assumed 
and  succeasfully  asserted,  that  the  clergy  have  the  sole  right  of  govern- 
ment and  ch ruction.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to 
obi^erve  the  diiBculty  wliich  is  made  in  the  Methodist  body  as  regards 
any  admiBsion  of  the  lay  element  in  the  management  of  its  spiritual 
c  \  With  the  Scotch  Reformers  this  never  was  a  question.  The 

C;*  »,  ..,  iiot  in  any  vague  or  abstract  sense,  but  in  the  sense  which  con- 
ferred supreme  authority  and  power,  was  the  whole  body  of  the  belie\ring 
people.  Nor  were  there  any  devices,  such  as  that  of  separate  voting  by 
*^  I  'f 'Irai*,"  to  break  the  sweep  or  limit  the  operation  of  this  fruitful  prin- 
The  unit  in  its  system  of  government  was  simply  the  Congrega- 
tion, ruling  itself  by  its  own  elected  members.  Its  representative  body 
WBB  called  ♦*  the  Eldership;'  And  the  miniBter  was  only  one  among 
IbaMt— one  among  the  rest.  Except  by  the  influence  of  superior 
If  f»r  knowledge,  he  had  no  gi*eater  authority  than  his  brethren, 

fi]  he  ministered  to  them   in   holy   things^   and  although   as 

j>  it  president  or  chairman  of  the  Eldership  he  had  a  special 

q2 
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pre-emiiience  in  virtue  of  that  office.  The  appointment  of  ministem 
^as  declared  to  conBist  essentially  in  these  three  things:  examination  a« 
to  learning  by  the  ministry,  approbation  of  the  people,  and  admiasion 
by  the  joint  authority  of  both.  Ordination  followed  upon  election,  or 
at  least  upon  consent  of  the  Congregation.  This  body,  through  its 
appointed  organs,  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice.  Above 
this  unit  in  the  Government  of  the  Church,  the  higher  Courts  and 
Tribunals  rose  in  regular  order,  founded  on  the  same  representative 
system,  and  without  a  trace  of  any  feeling  or  idea  that  the  laity  were 
not  entitled  to  the  most  complete  association  in  every  act  of  adminis- 
tration, and  in  every  exercise  of  discipHne.  The  result  was  that  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  were  a  fuller  representation  of  the 
nation  than  the  Parliaments  then  were  or  could  be.  Every  Burgh  in 
Scotland  as  such  sent,  and  to  this  day  sends,  its  members  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  in  itself  constituted 
a  connection  between  Church  and  State  which  approached  very  neaily 
to  complete  amalgamation.  Lord  Minto  has  lately*  said  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  Church  with  the  State  in  Scotland  has  never  been  very 
close.  I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  closer  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  When  two  men  or  two  Societies  are  in  part- 
nership, surely  the  closest  association  is  not  that  in  which  one  is  kept 
under  jealous  subjection  to  the  other;  but  that  in  which  each  works 
in  its  own  province  with  mutual  confidence  and  suppoii.  And  not 
only  was  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  closer 
than  elsewhere  because  of  this  principle  of  association,  but  it  was 
closer  also  because  they  ware  prone  to  work  even  too  much  together 
in  the  same  field  of  operation.  But  more  than  this — the  very  defini- 
tion of  Church  and  State  brought  them  veiy  near  each  other.  The 
aggregate  of  Congregations  constituted  the  Church,  and,  if  they  did 
not  also  constitute  the  State,  they  tended  more  and  more  to  do  so  in 
proportion  as  the  Refonnation  extended,  and  in  propoi*tion  as  popular 
hberties  were  successfully  asserted.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
hostihty  of  the  Crown  had  been  overcome.  Parliament  incorporated 
among  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  the  whole  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  embodied  the  Reformed  doctrine.  The  truth  is  that  there  was 
a  real  risk  of  the  union  of  Cliurch  and  State  becoming  only  too 
close — so  close  as  to  endanger  that  distinction  between  the  two 
which  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which  can  never  be  forgotten 
or  put  out  of  sight  without  peril  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and  of 
ti-uth.  In  the  earhest  Confession  of  the  Scotch  Church,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  15G7,  powers  are  ascribed  to  the  civil 
magistrate  with  which  no  secular  Govcrament  can  be  safely  trusted. 
It  was  expressly  declared  that  Kings,  Princes,  and  Magistrates  were 
not  appointed  only  for  civil  policy,  but  most  piincipally  **  for  the  con* 
servation  and  purgation  of  religion."  Subsequent  experience  of  ruleiB 
*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times. 
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\tm  identified  with  the  action  and  ^mih  the  opinions  of  the  Cfhurch  soon 
led  to  greater  caution,  and,  indeed,  to  the  annonncement  of  doctrines 
^  '  *  '  <  ftm  the  antitheBiB  nf  this.  But  from  the  first  period  of  its 
♦  "to   the  present  honr,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  that 

fundamental  connection  with  the  State  which  consists  in  the  full  and 
lotnplete  asflociation  of  the  laity  in  her  government  and  discipline, 
iiid  in  the  wide  popular  basis  on  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  represented  in  their  General  Assembly. 

It  i«  needless  to  observe  that  in  a  system  such  as  this  Patronage  was 
an  element  wholly  alien.  The  relation  of  pastor  and  people  was 
fimdamental  to  the  whole  ;  and  this  relation  was  conceived  to  depend, 
;i  *     <t  one  essential  condition,  upon  the  approval  and  assent  of 

t  L^regation*    The  right  of  one  man,  by  virtue  of  property  in  the 

ffudowment,  to  have  a  right  of  appointhig  arbitrarily  to  the  cure  of 

Kula^  was  an  idea  which  was  abhorrent  to  the  Reformers,  and  to  the 
•eat  body  of  the  people.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  Church  and  State  it  was  in  Scotland  the  one  thing,  the 
only  thirjg,  wlnoli  weakened  and  impaired  the  foundation  on  which 
that  union  rested. 

Accordingly  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  is  a  his- 
tory of  recurring  struggles  to  get  rid  of  this  system, — an  object  wliieh 
was  at  last  accomplished  in  that  Revolution  Settlement  under  William 
of  Orange  which  closed  the  long  contests  of  the  British  people  with 
O  rt  kings.      Under  that  Settlement  a  system  of  appointing 

I: I  s  was  established,  in  which  the  Kirk  Session,  as  the  constitu- 

tional organ  of  the  Congregation,  had  a  principal  share,  and  in  which 
^^tl  'I'T  Courts  of  the  Church  w^ere  left  free  to  give  full  eftect  to 

Bti  iMlifirfn    of  ]iot>ii!ar  assent   on    which   such  value   had  been 

placed. 

When,  thorelore,  a  .Scotch  Presbyterian  of  whatever  kind — whether 
Established,  Free,  or  United— heai-s  Englishmen  speak  of  Pati'onage 
as  an  important  bond  of  union  between  Church  and  State,  he  can 
r    '  lid  and  wonder,     Scotchmen  are  often  accused  of  a  narrow 

p.    .alism,  and  assuredly  they  have  their  ovni  **  Idols  of  the  Den/* 

But  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  are  quite  up  to  the 

Tk  in  this  respect*     Especially  on  a  whole  class  of  subjects  which 

e  among  the  most  important  in  the  world,  there  is  no  creature  with 
ao  limited  a  range  of  vision  as  a  genuine  John  Bull.  In  respect  to  these, 
b  '    never  seems  to  have  heard  a  sound  or  caiight  a  glimpse  coming 

fi  _  1  yond  the  anceetml  trees  and  the  \^!Iage  spire  w^iich  bound  the 
horizon  of  his  pleasant  or  his  stately  home.  This  is  especially  true  in 
respect  to  everything  connected  with  his  Church.  Results  arising 
out  of  the  most  peculiar,  the  most  local,  the  moat  accidental  history 
in  the  world  are  habitually  regarded  by  him  as  results  of  the  most 
Tsmversal  and  necessary  truth.  And  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  that 
bifitorj%  and  in  the  system  which  arose  from  it,  Patronage  has  its  own 
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special  significance  and  value.  It  has  indeed  its  bad  as  well  as  its 
good  side  ;  and  perhaps  the  bad  is  as  dear  to  many  Englishmen  as  the 
good.  The  coarse  and  literal  sense  in  which  appointments  to  the 
pastoral  office  are  considered  and  dealt  with  as  "  property  " — ^the  sale 
of  benefices,  and  the  sale  of  them  too  often  under  circiUBstances 
which  separate  the  transaction  from  simony  by  nothing  but  the 
shadow  of  a  shade — these  are  not  circumstances  which  can  be  con- 
templated with  any  satisfaction. 

But,  apart  from  this  lower  aspect  of  Patronage,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  value  set  upon  it  by  Englishmen 
of  wider  views  is  inteUigible  enough.  It  is  the  great  peculiarity  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  its  special  value  in  the  eyes  of  many,  that 
it  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Reformed  with  the  whole  furniture 
and  apparatus  of  the  Mediaaval  Church,  mirma  only  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Its  priesthood  remained  without  a  "  break,"  and,  without 
a  break  too,  its  government  might  easily  have  became  exclusively 
sacerdotal.  Two  things  have  stood  in  the  way  of  this  result — ^first 
and  foremost  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  secondly  lay  Patronage* 
These  two  have  represented,  and  they  have  been  the  only  things  which 
did  represent,  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
Presbyterian  writers  generally  have  been  accustomed  to  press  home 
against  the  English  Church  the  somewhat  coarse  and  offensive  forms 
in  which  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  has  sometimes  been  aaserted. 
It  has  never  appeared  to  me  that  this  is  just.  The  origin  and  real 
historical  meaning  of  the  claims  asserted  on  behalf  of  Uie  Crown  in 
England,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Reformation,  is  an  origin  and  a  meaning 
with  which  Presbyterians  ought  to  sympathize.  The  great  object  was 
to  deny  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  But  negative  propositions 
never  make  good  popular  watchwords;  and  so  the  best  way  of  denying 
anything  is  very  often  simply  to  affiim  its  contradictory.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  best  way  of  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  to  affiim 
the  supremacy  of  the  King.  It  is  true  that  the  merely  national  element 
in  reUgion  is  not  the  most  important  in  itself.  But  it  had  in  Eng- 
land a  temporary  importance  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value. 
Not  only  in  this  light,  but  also  in  the  relation  which  it  bore  to  the  claimB 
of  the  laity,  it  deserves  the  sympathy  of  all  Protestants.  Presbyterians 
cannot  think  it  the  best  or  indeed  in  any  respect  a  convenient  form  fer 
the  expression  of  those  claims.  But  in  the  system  of  the  English  Estab- 
lished Church  there  was  no  other  expression  given — ^no  other  method 
of  operation  provided  for.  Lay  Patronage  in  respect  to  parochial 
charges,  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  Bishopfi,  ovemiliog 
the  purely  clerical  body  with  which  the  right  of  election  nominally 
rests,  may  be  regarded  in  England  as  compensatory  provisions  agaiuBt 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  a  purely  sacerdotal  constitution. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
Englishmen  should  set  a  value  upon  Patronage  which  does  iMtt 
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I  it  ID  Scotland,  where  the  rights  of  the  laity  have  been  other- 
rise  much  more  completely  as  well  as  much  more  fittingly  provided  for, 
I  where,  indeed.  Patronage  assumes  the  exactly  opposite  character 
arbitrary  individual  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  natural  and 
ident  historical  rights  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mong not  to'^anyone  member  of  the  Congregation,biittotheCongrcga- 
ion  as  a  whole.  The  system  of  Patronage  is  inseparably  connected  mth 
the  mostimfortmmte  memories  in  the  constitutional  histoiy  of  Scotland. 
And  no  memories  are  more  unfortunate  than  those  connected  vn\h 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  which  re-imposed  Patronage  on  the  Church. 
I  am  not  very  fond  of  applying  the  word  **  reactionary"  as  a  term 
»f  reproach  to  any  policy.  It  is  a  favourite  word  with  demagogues 
phen  they  feel  that  their  power  is  waning.  It  is  a  favourite  word 
ith  mobs  when  they  scent  the  first  returning  symptoms  of  reason 
id  of  conscience  after  some  delirious  outburst  of  passion  and  of 
iolence.  A  reactionary  policy  may  be  wise  and  just.  Everything 
lepends  on  the  character  of  that  previous  condition  of  things  against 
irhich  the  reaction  comes.  But  when  it  is  a^eed,  or  when  it  is 
undei-stood  what  our  opinion  is  on  this  point,  then  the  word  may  be 
aed  with  a  definite  and  intelligible  meaning.  Jacobitism  has  long 
dead  as  a  policy :  but  as  a  sentiment  it  will  live  for  evermore, 
fonly  do  young  ladies  still  sigh  over  the  "bonnie  Prince  Charlie/* 
but  Scotch  Episcopalians  generally  retain  their  natural  preference  for 
le  great  patrons  of  their  Church.  Fidehty,  although  it  be  in  a  bad 
iuse,  will  never  cease  to  attract  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Even 
(acaulay,  that  great  Whig  of  Whigs,  could  pour  out  the  sympathies 
lof  a  Jacobite  in  most  melodious  verse.  But  among  Presbyterians  at 
Bt  there  should  be,  and  there  can  be,  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
ae  meaning  and  import  of  every  step  in  that  contest  which  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts,  maintained  against  their  com- 
imiion.  They  know  that  eveiy  attempt  to  disturb  and  upset  the 
evolution  Settlement  was  an  attempt  on  the  Hberties  of  the  nation. 
in  this  sense  and  with  this  end  in  view,  that  the  policy  of  a 
A  party  in  the  reign  of  Aune  was  a  reactionary  policy.  It  was 
a  policy  which  was  at  that  time  connected,  not  with  any  mere  vague 
poeti  'inient  of  any  kind,  but  vnih.  a  definite  desire  to  bring  about 

m  ccri  1  volution.    W^e  know  from  Burnet,  and  Lockhart,  and  Car- 

etairs,  and  Si?vnfti  and  Oxford,  and  a  host  of  witnesses,  that  the  Act  of 
1712  restoring  Patronage  in  Scotland,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement,  was  one  of  the  measures  devised  by  this  party  to 
treak  up  that  close  alliance  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  Uberties 
Avliirh  had  made  the  Presbyterian  Church  so  powerful  an  instrument 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  in  establishing  the  constitution  which  it  was 
tiw  object  to  secure.  This  was  the  meaning  and  the  aim  of  Torj^ism 
those  days,  and  this  was  the  meaning  and  the  aim  with  which  it 
an  Act  depriving  the  great  body  of  the  laity  in  Scotland  of 
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that  liberty  in  the  choice  of  ministers  which  lay  at  the  very  root  of  the 
union  between  Church  and  State  in  the  Presbyterian  system. 

And  the  Tories  of  that  time  were  wise  in  their  generation.  The 
Act  of  Patronage  has  been  the  one  source  of  strain,  tension,  and  dis- 
content in  the  Established  Church  from  the  year  in  which  it  was 
passed  to  the  year  of  its  final  repeal.  That  Act,  and  thet  Act  alone, 
has  endangered  the  connection  between  Church  and  State,  and  has 
been  the  single  cause  of  every  division.  Those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland  are  not  generally  "  Dissenters  " 
in  the  English  sense  of  that  word.  They  were  in  their  origin,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  still  are,  simply  Seceders,  and  they  seceded  for 
reasons  which  had  connection  almost  exclusively  with  the  action  and 
the  results  of  Patronage. 

The  same  connection  between  movements  for  the  extension  of 
popular  hberties  and  movements  for  the  restraint  of  Patronage,  has 
been  conspicuous  in  our  own  time.  That  progress  of  events  and  of 
opinion  which  brought  about  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
aflTecting  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  people,  brought 
about  also  in  the  Church  those  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  existence 
of  Patronage  with  the  ancient  rights  of  Congregations  which  resulted 
in  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Law  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1834. 
The  Voluntary  Controversy,  in  which  such  yeoman's  service  had  been 
'done  for  the  principle  of  Establishment  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land by  Dr.  Chalmers,  had  awakened  the  sense  of  Presbyterians  to 
the  breach  which  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  Patronage  had  effected 
in  the  armour  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  first  aim  of  every  friend 
■  of  that  Establishment  was  to  heal  and  repair  that  breach. 

Accordingly  the  Veto  Law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1834 
-was  a  law  which  provided  that,  if  any  Presentee  to  a  vacant  paiish 
were  objected  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Congregation,  being  heads 
of  families  and  in  full  commimion  with  the  Church,  his  settlement 
should  not  be  proceeded  with.     It  is  obvious  that  this  was  the  most 
limited  and  moderate  form  in  which  effect  could  be  given  to  the  con- 
stitutional principle  that  the  assent  of  the  Congregation  was  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  pastoral  tie.     That  assent  was  not  to  be  asked 
affirmatively,  but  was  to  be  assumed  unless  challenged  by  a  positive 
majority.     Thus  in  every  case  in  which  a  Patron  by  the  natural  and 
legitimate  influence  of  his  position  could  prevent  such  a  prevalence  of 
opposition — in  every  case  even  when  the  Patron  had  one-half  of  the 
Congregation  with  him — his  power  of  appointment  held  good.      It 
ceased  to  be  a  power  wholly  despotic  and  arbitrary ;  but  it  remained 
a  power  of  great  weight,  and  capable  of  being  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  hberties  of  the  people.     This  law  was  in  operation  between 
five  and  six  years  before  it  was  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
be  uUra  vires  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that 
it  contravened  the  great  Jacobite  Act  of  Patronage  of  1712.     During 
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thoBe  years  244  pamhes  Lad  been  filled  tinder  its  provisions,  and 
lumig  the  whole  time  out  of  t]m  great  number  of  presentations  only 
reive  m^n  had  been  rejected  on  account  of  the  veto  of  the  people. 
And  now  I  come  to  a  lime  and  to  transactions  of  wliich  I  have  often 
efore  expressed,  and  will  now  express  again,  the  opinion  I  entertain* 
The  Veto  Act  had  been  passed  dumig  a  Whig  administration.  Its 
iw  ofiicem  had  encouraged  the  leadem  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
lurch  hi  their  hberal  policy,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
ETi  Scotland  had  no  doubt  of  its  compatibility  with  the  proper  inter- 
pretation even  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  When  ultimately  lawyers 
ecided  this  in  the  negative,  the  most  obvious  considerations  of  policy 
ictated  a  modification  of  a  statute  eo  invidious  in  its  origin  and  so 
binister  in  its  effects. 

Instead  of  this  course  being  taken,  the  Liberal  Government  did 
fiothiijg.  Four  more  years  of  violent  contest  between  the  Assemblies 
of  the  Cliurch  and  the  Courts  of  Law  were  allowed  to  run  their  course, 
>mmittmg  both  parties  more  and  more  to  extreme  opinions,  during 
rhich  it  was  only  too  clear  that  feelings  and  passions  purely  pro- 
sional  were  deeply  aflecting  the  conduct  and  the  language  of  the 
judicial  Body.  Lord  Cockburn,  in  his  most  interesting  Memoirs,  has 
latized,  as  it  deserved  to  be  stigmatized,  the  intemperate  Ian- 
5e  of  Some  of  his  brethren  on  the  bench.  A  very  slight  modifica- 
|on  of  the  Act  of  Patronage  would  have  been  then  sufficient.  But 
lie  Government  stood  silent,  and  remained  inactive. 

My  own  earliest  recollections  of  Parhament  are  associated  with  this 
iine,  and  the  scenes  which  were  being  almost  weekly  repeated  in  th© 
[ouse  of  Lords  are  iudehbly  imprinted  on  my  memory  :  Lord 
trougham  thundering  across  the  table,  under  iho  passionate  excite- 
ment of  a  lawyer  who  thinks  that  his  own  profession  should  be 
aprenio  in  every  department  of  human  conduct,  and  demanding 
fi  the  Government  whether  they  meant  to  enforee  the  law  ;  Lord 
Lberdeen,  who  represented  the  defeated  minority  opposed  to  the  late 
[Popular  movement  in  the  Church,  repeating  the  same  demand;  Lord 
Melbourne  deprecating  discussion,  and  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of 
^vury  coui'se,  w^ith  that  noble  countenance  and  listleas  manner  which 
&emed  a  perfect  type  of  the  histoiy  and  condition  of  the  Whigs, — the 
f reat  sei-vices  they  bad  rendered  in  the  past,  the  decrepitude  into  wliich 
ley  had  fallen  in  the  present.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  or  circumstances 
rhich  demanded  that  **6oniething  must  be  done,"  it  was  the  condition 
p>f  things  in  183IlM0-L  But  Lord  Melbourne  had  no  other  resource  than 
iiat  expressed  in  the  characteristic  question,  "  Can't  ye  let  it  alone  T* 
It  was  indeed  high  time  that  such  a  Government  should  be  dis- 
placed*  It  was  followed  by  the  Government  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  I 
am  yi>der  no  temptation  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  respect  of  that 
Jovemment.  All  my  own  sympathies  w^ere  with  it.  In  nmny  respects 
.  was  one  of  the  greatest  Administrations  which  England  has  ever 
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seen.  But  its  responsibility  for  the  evils  which  were  allowed  to  result 
in  Scotland  is  a  responsibility  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  pro- 
fessed to  bo  Conservative  in  that  only  sense  in  which  Conservatimn  is 
rational,  namely,  that  in  which  respect  for  ancient  institutions  is  com- 
bined with  a  ready  response  to  the  necessities  of  adaptation  and 
reform.  It  had  in  its  hands  the  interests,  and  possibly  the  fate,  of  one 
of  these  institutions ;  and  it  was  offered,  from  an  independent  but 
friendly  hand,  a  measure  which  would  have  closed  a  dangerous  con- 
troversy by  a  moderate  and  timely  compromise.  Moreover,  that  mea- 
sure involved  none  of  the  risks  and  objections  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  as  almost  inseparable  from  other  methods  of  proceeding. 
During  the  heat  of  the  contest,  claims  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
what  was  called  ** spiritual  independence"  had  been  expressed  in 
language  of  loose  and  dangerous  import,  and  it  might  have  been 
feared  that  some  new  call  would  be  made  on  Parliament  to'  define 
what  is  certainly  not  very  easy  of  definition.  But  a  Bill  was  offered 
to  the  Government,  which  the  General  Assembly  accepted  by  a 
large  majority  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  which  did  not  enter 
at  all  upon  tlus  dangerous  ground,  which  left  that  ground  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  ancient  constitutional  statutes  of  the  countiy,  and  which 
did  nothing  but  modify  the  Act  of  Anne  so  as  to  be  compatible  with 
the  reasonable  liberty  of  Congregations.  With  an  infatuation  which 
is  really  unaccountable,  this  measure  was  refused,  and  the  well-known 
"  Disruption  "  of  1843  followed.  If  the  Government  had  determined 
to  uphold  the  law  of  Patronage  in  the  arbitrary  operation  which  had 
been  assigned  to  it  by  recent  decisions^  their  conduct  would  have 
been  irrational  enough.  But  they  had  not  even  this  excuse.  They 
were  willing  to  alter  the  law  of  Patronage,  and  they  did  persist  in 
altering  it  after  it  had  become  too  late  to  prevent  the  great  seces- 
sion. But  this  is  not  all.  The  alteration  which  they  did  make 
was  one  ingeniously  devised  to  come  as  close  as  possible  in  appear- 
ance to  the  change  sought  for  by  the  Church,  but  yet  to  fall  short 
of  it  in  a  way  which  introduced  difficulties  and  objections  in  the 
exercise  of  Patronage  which  had  never  existed  before.  This  was 
the  effect  of  the  Act  commonly  called  "Lord  Aberdeen's  Act;"  and 
as  this  was  the  law  of  Patronage  recently  repealed,  and  which  it  is 
now  pretended  was  of  such  fundamental  value,  I  must  explain  what 
was  its  import  and  effect. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  Patronage  Act  was4;hi6 :  that 
no  amount  of  disapprobation  of  the  Presentee  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gregation was  to  be  a  bar  to  his  settlement,  unless  they  could  sub- 
stantiate some  objections  of  a  definite  and  tangible  nature  before  the 
Presbytery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  facihty  and  even  encourage- 
ment was  to  be  given  for  the  statement  of  such  objections,  if  they 
could  find  any,  and  this  on  the  part  of  any  minority  of  the  Congre- 
gation,  however  small. 
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i   Now  let  us  look  at  a  law  of  this  kind,  first  from  an  abstract,  and 
Bben  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

I  Nothing  ifl  more  plausible  or  reasonable  at  first  eight  than  the  priii- 
kiplo  that  no  man  is  to  be  rejected  except  on  accoimt  of  objections 
krbich  can  be  substantiated.  But  in  reality  nothing  is  more  iiureason- 
llble  than  this  principle,  when  apphed  to  the  appointment  of  men  to 
prhe  cure  of  souls.  There  are  a  great  number  of  men  of  the  highest 
fcuoral  ohamcter,  and  of  many  good  attainments,  who  are  nevertheless 
Irery  unfit  for  that  [poeition.  Especially  is  this  true  in  respect  to  the 
kower  of  preaching.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  power 
Hepends  on  gifts,  and  the  want  of  it  depends  upon  defects,  which 
bre  incapable  of  definition.  Has  it  not  happened  to  all  of  us  to  feel, 
lifter  the  few  first  sentences  of  a  sermon  have  been  tittered,  that  the 
Hfaicher  belongs  to  the  ^mua  goose  t  And  are  there  not  other  cases 
■ratre  faults  of  another  kind,  but  of  infinite  variety,  render  it  inipos- 
■ible  that  the  minister  should  ever  exercise  any  of  that  influence  on 
prhich  good  preacliing  depends  ?  I  know  that  tliere  are  many  men 
b^ho  now  depreciate  the  value  of  sennons  altogether,  and  to  whom 
whey  are,  under  all  circumstances,  nothing  but  a  bore.  But  this  is  the 
■one  of  men  who  have  only  a  languid  interest  in  the  greatest  of  all 
fthemes.  It  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  poor.  Neither  will  it  ever  be  the 
■bbliug  of  the  great  masses  of  mankind.  The  Gospel  was  spread  by 
■■liching  at  the  first,  and  preaching  will  be  the  most  powerful  instru- 
■ment  of  its  maintenance  to  the  last.  In  our  own  time  there  are  no 
fsigns  of  the  Pulpit  having  lost  its  power.  Whenever  and  wherever 
it  is  filled  by  men  %\*itli  any  special  qualifications  for  their  gi*eat  duty, 
there  is  no  standing-ground  for  those  who  press  to  hear.  And  so 
H  will  be  in  all  time  to  come,  so  long  as  the  everlasting  interests  of 
aligion  shall  endure,  and  so  long  as  there  are  men  capable  of  speaking 
the  world  of  these. 
,11  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  if  this  is  true  of  all  Cliurohes  and 
Bpf  all  fonns  of  worship,  most  of  all  is  it  true  of  that  which  prevails 
^Bn  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  I  have  long  ago  expressed  my  own 
^gs^^;^t  that  in  that  system  so  much  is  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
personal  gifts  of  the  minister.  This  dependence  extends  not  only  to  the 
ion,  but  also  to  the  prayers,  and  nothing  is  exempted  from  it  except 
le  psalmody,  which,  fortunately,  is  in  itself  a  liturgy,  and  the  one 
lexhaustihle  storehouse  of  the  noblest  forms  of  devotional  expression, 
^  Free  prayer  "  ought  never,  I  venture  to  think,  to  bo  expunged  from  the 
ircle  of  Christian  worship ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  ought  t<»  he  left  alone, 
ithout  the  relief  and  support  of  words  which  have  their  ever-living 
ss  in  the  very  associations  of  age  and  use.  But  whatever  may 
loelings  or  prejudices  on  this  matter,  we  have  to  consider  facts 
they  are.  And  it  is  the  fact  that,  as  things  are  now  ordered  in 
if  not  in  all  of  the  Presbyterian  Chm-ches,  the  personal  qualifica- 
of  the  minister,  even  those  which  are  most  subtle  and  least 
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Busceptible  of  definition,  may  be  and  often  are  all  in  all  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people  in  pubUc  worship.  It  is  a  gross  absurdity  and  a 
grievous  injustice  to  impose  upon  Congregations  the  obUgation  of 
jfinding  or  inventing  some  objection  susceptible  of  formal  definition,  if 
they  are  to  save  themselves  from  Presentees  whose  unfitness  might  be 
evident  without  in  any  way  resulting  from  faults  which  can  be  proved. 
Let  us  turn  now  from  the  abstract  to  th5  practical  aspects  of  the 
question.  Look  at  the  demoralizing  effects  which  such  a  law  must 
have  upon  Congregations.  They  ai-e  compelled  to  colour  or  exaggerate 
objections  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  legal  definitions. 
Look  again  at  its  effects  upon  the  Church  Courts,  upon  whom  the 
invidious  duty  was  imposed  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  objections 
of  the  people.  They  might  reasonably  hold  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
certain  amount  and  prevalence  of  opposition  to  a  Presentee  was  in 
itself  an  objection,  and  a  bar  to  any  prospect  of  usefulness  in  the  par- 
ticular parish.  And  one  clause  in  the  Act  was  so  drawn  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  that  this  degree  of  Uberty  was  left  to  the  Presbytery.  But 
a  subsequent  clause  was  as  carefully  drawn  expressly  to  exclude  it. 
Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  attribute  this  kind  of  double  deahng  to 
Lord  Aberdeen.  In  later  years  I  learned  to  know  him:  and  that 
knowledge  was  inseparable  from  feelings  of  admiration  and  of  love. 
No  man  ever  was  more  transparently  true,  or  more  absolutely  sincere. 
But  in  the  drafting  of  this  measure  on  Patronage,  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  as  cunning  as  they  were  obstinate,  whose  great  aim 
was  to  detach  as  many  as  possible  from  the  ranks  of  the  non-intmsion 
party  in  the  Church,  without  really  conceding  the  one  essential  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  had  contended.  The  statute  has  never  come 
tmder  judicial  intei-pretation  upon  this  point ;  and  therefore  it  is  to 
this  hour  uncertain  what  view  would  have  been  taken  of  it  by  the 
Civil  Courts.  But  my  own  conviction  is,  that  the  wording  of  the  Act 
was  so  drawn  as  to  exclude  any  power  of  Presbyteries  to  give  e£fect 
to  any  amount  of  opposition  or  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  people^ 
unless  for  reasons  which  the  Church  Courts  could  themselves  adopt. 
The  Presbyteries  therefore  were  also  under  the  like  temptation  to  give 
forced  and  fictitious  colour  to  objections  which  they  might  wish  to 
support,  or  else  they  were  under  obUgation  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to 
objections  which,  nevertheless,  they  might  consider  valid  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  ambiguities  and  doubts 
attaching  to  this  condition  of  the  law  were  in  themselves  a  very  great 
evil.  The  Church  Courts  had  not  only  no  rule  to  go  by,  but  were  in 
constant  danger  of  being  dragged  into  litigation  in  the  Civil  Courts ; 
and  their  o^vn  decisions  on  cases  as  they  arose  were  inconsistent  and 
confusing  to  the  popular  mind.  Neither  Patrons  nor  Congregations 
knew  what  their  respective  rights  were.  No  condition  of  things  could 
be  more  unsatisfactory  or  more  mischievous.  Look,  again,  to  the  effect 
of  such  a  law  on  the  interests  of  Presentees  themselves,  including  the 
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Hiole  olaee  of  yoiuig  men  educated  for  the  ministry.  Nothing  could 
|i  disaetrous  to  the  interests  of  a  Presentee  than  a  disputed 

)k  hi  under  the  operation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  of  Patronage. 

Irery  qualification  or  disqualification  which  could  be  conceived  was 
kble  to  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  a  public  diacussion.  Faidta 
Ifhieh  perhaps  wt^re  real,  but  temporary,  and  capable  of  amendment, 
pre  dwelt  upon  with  exaggeration,  and  exposed  to  the  view  and 
len^ured  in  the  memory  r»f  every  other  Congregation  in  the  Church, 
pch  au  ordeal  might  well  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  any  candidate 
Bt  the  ministry*  Thus  in  every  form  and  aspect  tliis  '* amended" 
kw  of  Patronage  tended  to  the  demoralization  and  scandal  of  the 
■Lurch,  and  to  inflict  real  injury  on  the  interests  of  religion. 
lit  may  be  true  tliat  the  settlements  which  were  disputed, 
pd  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  this  most 
pjectionable  law,  were  not  v^vy  numerous.  But  the  scandal  and 
knger  wliich  these  occasioned  to  the  Church  were  out  of  all  proportion 
I  the  mere  number  of  them.  This  result  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
pings.  Each  case  exposed  the  imjustand  invidious  restrictions  which 
lere  imposed  by  Statute  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church  both  in  its 
Igher  Courts  and  in  its  individual  Congregations,  Every  case  there- 
kre  involved  the  risk  of  new  secessions,  and  was  quoted  as  only  a 
fesh  and  flagrant  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  every  secession 
Ihieh  had  gone  before, 

I  And  how  %va8  it,  after  all,  that  these  cases  wore  not  more  numerous 
P^n  they  were  ?  It  was  because  Patrons  felt  the  necessity  of  oon- 
pj'  *  1  Ki  wishes  of  Congregations  before  they  presented,  and  because 
?!  L'B  shrank  from  the  ordeal  of  a  disputed  setliemout,  oven  when 

lily  a  small  minority  of  the  Congregation  had  power  to  submit  them 
k  so  great  a  danger.  I  need  not  point  out  that  this  was  practically 
kid  in  eflect  an  abolition  of  Patrouagc,  except  as  regards  Patrons  lesa 
knipulous  than  others,  and  except  as  regards  Presentees  who  were 
Ke  in  character.  It  says  much  for  the  Patrons  of  Scotland  generally, 
hat  under  such  a  law  more  numerous  scandals  did  not  arise.  But  it 
kalwayatobe  remembered,  that  among  the  Patrons  of  Scotland  there 
lerc  some  individuals  and  some  pubhc  bodies  who  were  not  disposed 
b  be  considerate  to  the  interests  of  a  Church  of  which  they  were  not 
lembers,  and  to  which  they  had  no  cordial  feeling.  I  will  not  say 
kat  presentations  were  e%'er  issued  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
trring  up  strife,  and  doing  injury  to  the  Church.  But  I  will  say  that 
k  Bome  cases  there  was  grave  suspicion  of  unfriendly  motive;  and 
kat,  whether  the  suspicion  were  well  foimded  or  not,  the  fact  remained 
kat  tliere  was  the  opportunity,  the  temptation,  and  the  efi'ect.  If 
kiy  one  is  simple-minded  enough  to  consider  it  too  shocking  even  to 
pppose  that  any  men  could  act  in  so  solemn  a  matter  with  such  ends 
k  view,  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  the  subtle  and  powerful 
kfluenoes  which  make  even  men  who  are  good  and  conscientiouB  in 
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all  other  mattei-s,  capable  of  any  iojixstice  to  a  Church  to  which  they 
are  opposed. 

But  now  let  me  paaa  to  the  aspect  of  the  Bystem  from  another  point 
of  view^ — namely,  that  aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  Patronfl, 
Of  this  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  I  believe  I  had  the 
honour  and  the  miflfortiine  of  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  larg^est 
holder  of  Patronage  in  Scotland  next  to  the  Crown.  So  far  as  the  law 
of  Patronage  could  give  it,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  dispose  of  a  very 
important  item  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  more  than  tliirty  paridhea. 
But  if  any  Englishman  supposes  that  Patronage  could  be  admin- 
istered in  Scotland  as  it  is  administered  in  England,  he  in  very 
much  mistaken.  It  is  tnie  that  historically  the  sj-stem  had  the 
same  origin  in  both  countries.  Originally,  I  suppose,  Patronage 
represented  a  power  associated  with  the  sources  of  benefaction 
and  endowment*  But  considering  the  very  distant  and  obscure  con- 
nection between  existing  Patrons  and  the  origin  of  Tithee,  I  never 
found  it  very  easy  to  consider  the  powers  which  the  law  assigned  to 
me  as  really  resting  on  this  foundation.  Special  circumstances  more- 
over, connected  with  the  history  of  Patronage  in  Scotland*  made  it 
impossible  to  derive  any  comfort  from  such  a  plea.  And  here,  in 
passing,  I  must  say  that  the  connection  between  Patronage  and  en- 
dowment, even  if  it  had  been  much  more  real  and  much  more  recent, 
is  a  connection  wliich  does  not  seem  to  commend  itself  to  an  enlightened 
conscience-  It  men  do  give  of  their  substance  to  endow  the  Christian 
Church,  they  shoidd  not  do  it  for  valuable  consideration  and  demand 
in  rettmi  an  equivalent  in  power.  Above  all,  they  should  not  regard 
this  power  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  property  saleable  in  the 
market.  There  is  one  and  one  only  aspect  in  which  Patronage  ever 
appeared  to  me  defensible,  or  even  tolerable.  As  a  trustee  for  the 
Congregation  whose  dearest  interests  were  involved  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  minister,  and  as  personally  acquainted,  as  well  as  connected 
by  old  hereditary  ties,  with  the  people  of  a  parish,  it  was  possible  some- 
times to  use  tliis  power  without  oflence,  and  even  with  some  indirect 
advantage.  But  it  could  only  be  so  used  when  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  the  Congregation  were  thus  pei^sonally  known,  or  could  be 
anticipated  with  perfect  confidence.  Accordingly  I  have  on  one  or 
two  occasions  presented  to  parishes  without  any  foi-mal  consultation 
with  the  Congregation,  and  I  have  done  so  with  success.  But  in  th4. 
vast  majority  of  cases  such  a  course  would  have  been  impossible,  and  ' 
would,  in  my  opinion^  have  been  unjustifiable.  Even  if  Patrons  were 
disposed  to  have  the  most  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  judg-i , 
ment  of  the  fitness  of  men  for  the  most  important  of  all  duties*  they  ' 
have  not  generally  had  in  Scotland  that  personal  knowledge  of  the 
candidates  for  the  ministry  which  is  common  in  England,  In  F  '1 
a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  presented  to  livin.^  .  :  • 
more  or  less  nearly  connected  with,  or  at  least  personally  known  to 
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•Patron^  Lis  family,  or  his  friendB.  In  Scotland  any  Bucli  connection 
\  comparatively  rare.  Patrons  had  to  act  on  the  testimony  of  others, 
my  experience  has  been  that  this  testimony  is  rarely  to  be  trusted, 
tiere  was,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  Patrons  imposing  their  own  seleo* 
tJii  upon  communities  who  had  probably  better  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  who  had  a  natural  and  moreover  a  legal  right  to  press  any 
jections  they  might  entertain*  This  legal  right  of  objection,  how- 
Br  it  might  result,  was  at  least  conclusive  as  to  a  power  of  resistance 
rough  processes  of  law  which  could  not  fail  to  inflict  tlie  most  serious 
]s  on  the  Congregation,  and  possibly  also  on  the  Presentee.  Patrons, 
X  had  to  recollect  that  any  arbitrary  insistance  on  their  part  in  the 
3ointment  of  a  minister  might  very  probably  lead  to  a  secession 
(im  the  Congregation  and  from  the  Church.  Doors  were  always  open 
ly  to  receive  secedei-s,  and  no  differences  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline 
■ibio  to  the  naked  eye  were  obstacles  to  the  transfer  of  their  allegi- 
Under  these  circumstances  the  only  course  left  to  Patrons  to 
sue  was  to  request  th^  Congregation  through  their  Ivirk  Session, 
[through  some  other  committee  of  their  body,  to  select  some  caudi- 
te  having  the  general  support  of  the  people.  In  all  parishes  where 
^re  was  any  strong  popular  element  this  was  the  course  I  invariably 
sued,  and  my  experience  was  that  this  method  of  proceeding 
almost  always  led  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

need  not  say  that  Patronage  exercined  on  this  principle  is  Bot,  in 

Engliflli  sense,  Patronage  at  all.     It  is  npthing  more,  at  the  most, 

<i  right  of  first  nomination,  and  even  this  right  subject  to  such 

ibarrassing  conditions  as  to  involve  the  maximum  of  objection  with 

minimum  of  benefit. 

Chore  is  indeed  one  other  aspect  in  which  the  position  of  a  Patron 
Ight  be  regarded,  which  would  have  been  veiy  comforting  if  I 
ocmld  have  entertained  it.  Patrons,  we  are  now  told,  were  tile  special 
xepreaentatives  of  *nhe  public/'  It  is  quite  intelligiblo  how  this 
>uld  be  a  most  grateful  doctrine  to  the  class  to  which  Patrons 
longed.  To  feel  that  one's  own  individual  will,  and  one's  own  per- 
xal  rights  of  property,  represented  something  far  superior  to  the 
"''  ations— something  of  such  indescribable  value  that 

I'hes  would  be  nothing  without  it — this  is  a  doctrine 
ich  appeals  to  feehngs  which  are  not  pecuUar  to  lairds,  or  to  any 
i  N  but  to  each  and  every  class  in  turn,  in  proportion  as  it 
y  exceptional  power  over  others.     What  strikes  me  most  is 
inteuse  Torjnsm — a  character  which  belongs  to  it  in  its  root  and 
en  CO,  and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  accident  that,  in  regard  to  a 
\m  ntmiber  of  parishes,  the  right  of  Patronage,  such  as  it  was, 
led  in  pubUc  bodies.     If  those  public  bodies  exercised  that  right 
Mously,  thej^  must  have  exercised  it  on  precisely  the  same 
^  wliich  were  incumbent  on  an  individual  peer  or  landed  pro- 
|t»tor.     It  was  their  duty  to  nominate  ministers  with  a  view  to  the 
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interests  of  the  people  who  were  to  profit  by  their  ministrations.  This 
is  the  only  principle  of  administration  which  could  reconcile  Patron- 
age with  the  public  interests;  and  to  pretend  that  Patrons  could 
represent  those  interests  by  acting  on  any  other  principle  betrays  the 
presence  of  some  other  idea,  which  is  unavowed  and  hidden  under 
plausible  forms  of  speech. 

And  so  it  is.  When  we  come  to  analyse  the  dictum  that  Patrons 
represented  the  public,  we  soon  find  that  under  this  phraseology  lies 
the  docti-ine  that  Patrons  were  not  trustees  for  the  Congregation  whose 
interests  were  at  stake,  but  agents  for  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Congregation  at  all,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  antagonistic 
to  it.  Surely  the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine  is  apparent  on  the  face  of 
it.  No  Patron  ever  did  act  on  this  principle  avowedly,  and  that  any 
Patron  acted  upon  it  unavowedly  was  only  a  matter  of  dark  suspicion. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Patrons  in  Scotland  were 
not  members  of  its  Established  Church,  but  were  Episcopalians.  But 
I  sincerely  believe  they  never  acted  or  wished  to  act  except  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Congregations,  who  alone  by 
law  had  any  right  of  resistance  or  of  objection.  Moreover,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  Patronage  always  assumed  that  the 
Patrons  were  members  of  the  Church.  It  was  never  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  system  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  only  kind  of 
Dissent  which  was  known  or  thought  of  at  the  time  when  these  matters 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature,  was  the  Roman  CathoUc ;  and  the 
principle  of  the  law  is  indicated  by  the  well-known  fact  that  Roman 
Catholics  having  the  right  of  Patronage  vverer  always  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  exercise  of  this  proprietary  right.  This  exclusion  ia 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  absolute  property  in  Patronage, 
and  equally  inconsistent  witli  the  notion  that  it  can  ever  be  rightfully 
exercised  except  as  a  tnist  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  people 
with  which  it  stands  connected. 

The  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  now  shortly  noticed  in 
this  paper  seem  to  prove  conclusively  these  three  things :  Ist,  That 
in  the  Reformed  Church  as  established  in  Scotland,  Patronage  never 
did,  directly  or  indirectly,  represent  anything  but  an  element  alien  to 
its  Constitution  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  rights  of  the  laity  in 
its  government  and  discipUne.  2nd,  That  its  restoration  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  was  a  Tory  measure  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hostihty  to  the 
Revolution  Settlement  and  to  the  popular  liberties  of  which  that  Settle- 
ment was  the  guarantee.  3rd,  That  in  the  form  in  which  it  survived 
under  the  Act  of  1843,  commonly  called  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  it  had 
become  unworkable,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  did  operate  at  all,  was  accom- 
panied with  provisions  which  rendered  it  powerless  for  good  and 
fruitful  of  evils  which  were  wholly  new. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  objections  which  can  be  raised  to  the 
aboUtion  of  a  system  such  as  this. 
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fhere  was  one  objection,  which  ao  far  it  goes,  was  and  is  intelligible 
agh*  The  possession  of  Patronage  however  nominal  it  had  become, 
r©  to  a  few  men,  and  po&sibly  ev^en  to  a  few  corporations  (though  tliis 
rery  doubtful),  a  sort  of  feeling  of  personal  and  proprietary  interest 
Church  to  which  they  might  not  themselves  belong.  They  could 
of  a  parish  as  **my  parish"  And,  no  doubt,  it  is  wonderful 
*  far  this  sort  of  feeling  goes  with  some  specimens  of  humanity* 
[^collect  very  many  years  ago  at  a  dinner  party  in  the  country  the 
of  the  house  coming  to  me  and  saying,  '*  Let  me  introduce  to 
the  undooted  Pantron.*'  ** The  what?**  I  said.  "The  undnoted 
atron,"  and  forthwith  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
>lGasant4ooking  little  man,  and  of  magnificent  deportment.  He 
Bmed  to  be  the  Patron  of  eveiybody,  and  everything  around  him» 
conscious  of  being  the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  mystery 
soon  explained.  The  legal  instrument  by  which  presentations  to 
tiviDgs  were  effected  in  Scotland  always  set  forth  that  the  author  of  it 
was  the  "  undoubted  patron  "  of  the  parish  in  question.  In  a  very  large 
%d  populous  parish  full  of  magnates  of  mncli  larger  estate  and  ot 
fher  rank,  my  new  acquaintance  had  nevertheless  the  right  of 
l^tronage.  The  ever-present  consciousness  of  this  distinction  wliich 
linated  his  countenance  and  animated  his  steps,  had  procured  for 
among  the  people  the  appropriate  nickname.  This  is  a  carica- 
te  of  a  feeling  which  had  lis  influence  and  its  value.  Patrons  who 
Dceeded  in  effecting  the  settlement  of  a  minister  whom  they  bad 
lected,  were  disposed  to  carry  the  sympathies  of  Patronage  a  little 
ther ;  and  these  sjrmpathies  gave  them  a  degree  of  interest  in  the 
ibhshment  as  a  whole  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  had. 
This  is  a  development  of  what  the  metaphysicians  call  **  the  £*<7o/'  %vhich 

t perfectly  natural,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  or  to  under- 
imate  the  value  of  a  feeling  of  this  kind.  Statesmen  cannot  afford 
despise  or  to  forget  the  operation  of  motives  which  are  trivial  in 
imselves.  I  fully  admit  that  the  sacrifice  of  an  influence  even  such 
this,  which  was  a  sacrifice  mvolvcd,  more  or  less,  in  the  abohtion 
^f  Patronage,  was  in  itself,  and  as  far  as  it  went,  an  evil.  But  my 
Icnowledge  of  the  Patrons  of  Scotland  assures  me  that  this  sort 
feeling  was  the  very  least  and  weakest  of  the  ties  which  bound 
and  ought  to  bind  them,  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
^Ifare  of  Congregations  with  which  they  are  generally  connected 
least  by  the  ties  of  property  or  of  neighbourhood.  The  result  of 
irsonal  inquiry  led  me  to  believe  that  the  leading  Patrons  in  Scot- 
id,  representing  the  feeUngs  of  the  general  body  to  which  they 
longedt  were  quite  sensible  of  the  evils  attending  such  poor 
lains  of  the  system  as  remained  under  the  Act  of  1843.  In 
irUament  they  made  no  resistance,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
E>rtant  among  them  wiUingly  assented  to  the  abolition  of  a  privilege 
ich  retained  nothing  but  the  name.  I  cannot  believe,  therefore, 
VOIi.  XXXI.  E 
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that  any  mere  personal  feelings  on  the  part  of  former  Patrons  can 
effect  any  permanent  aUenation  or  estrangement.  They  must  know, 
at  all  events,  that  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  hiis  always 
lain  in  its  close  association  -svith  popular  rights,  and  they  know  that  of 
late  more  than  ever  it  is  a  Church  which  must  throw  itself  for  support 
on  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  one  other  objection  to  the  abolition  of  Patronage  founded 
on  considerations  of  the  same  kind,  which  also  had  its  own  importance. 
Rival  Churches  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rejoice  in  each  other's  faults* 
To  see  any  one  of  them  get  rid  of  a  burden  or  impediment,  is  a  real 
grievance  to  all  the  rest.  This  is  the  form  in  which  we  are  very  apt 
to  fulfil  towards  each  other  the  great  law  of  love.  And  if  any  one 
Church  may  happen  from  accidental  circumstances  to  need  the  help  of 
others  in  getting  rid  of  any  impediment,  excellent  and  even  reUgious 
reasons  are  quite  sure  to  be  found  for  resisting  and  refusing.  Just  as 
Tories  and,  I  am  sony  to  say,  a  few  Liberals,  have  been  generally  main- 
taining of  late  that  the  interests  of  England  require  that  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  millions  of  Europeans  should  be  kept  under  the  demoralized 
and  demoralizing  government  of  Turks,  so  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  chiefly  clerical,  held  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  their  own 
communions  that  the  people  of  an  Established  Church  should  be  kept 
under  whatever  disadvantages  might  arise  from  the  system  of  Patron- 
age. That  system  might  be  condemned  by  the  most  cheiished  prin- 
ciples of  those  whose  assent  as  public  men  was  asked  for  its  abolition. 
It  might  be  a  real  hindrance,  not  merely  to  the  Clmrch  as  an  Establish- 
ment, but  to  the  vital  interests  of  religion.  Never  mind ;  keep  it  up 
— its  evils  were  only  the  proper  rewaixl  of  belonging  to  an  Established 
Church  at  all.  I  was  astonished  with  the  frankness  with  which  this 
sort  of  language  was  held  to  me  by  a  deputation  of  very  worthy  men 
whom  1  saw  in  London.  And  this  is  perfectly  natural;  so  natural, 
indeed,  that  it  seems  a  lively  illustration  of  what  theologians  are 
accustomed  to  call  *'  the  natural  man."  Its  naturalness,  and  therefore  its 
prevalence,  had  to  be  kept  in  view.  IIoiico  any  application  to  Parlia- 
ment of  any  sort  or  kind,  however  just  or  otherwise  expedient^  was  in 
itself  an  evil.  Again,  I  admit  that  this,  so  far  as  it  went,  constituted 
a  real  objection.  But  it  was  overweighted  by  the  prol^ability  that 
Parliament  would  not  allow  such  influences  to  prevail,  and  that  the 
public  interests  were  best  consulted  by  promoting  a  measure  of 
miquestionablo  value  in  itself  to  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Passing,  then,  from  these  two  objections,  neither  of  which  was 
by  any  mcjins  to  be  despised,  but  both  of  which  were  of  a  nature 
to  be  faced  and  set  aside,  I  come  to  tlio  only  other  objections,  that  I 
know  of,  which  were  of  a  higher  character  and  deserve  the  fullest 
consideration.  One  of  these  objections  is  that  the  measure  ought  to 
have  been  so  framed  as  to  meet  the  views  of  all  the  Presbytema 
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Churches ;  and  the  other  is  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so  framed  as  to 
embrace  not  only  the  members  of  those  Chnrches,  but  all  men  of  all 
kinds,  whether  they  belonged  to  one  Church  or  another,  or  to  none  at  all. 

As  regards  the  firat  of  these  objections  my  answer  is  simply  this, 
that  there  can  be  no  approach  to'the  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scot- 
land nntil  the  decks  are  cleared  of  Patronage.  The  aboUtion  of  what 
remained  of  it  is  a  preliminary  measure  without  which  nothing  farther 
can  be  done.  Moreover,  and  this  is  even  more  important,  the  aboHtion 
of  Patronage  has  in  itself  an  effect  which  goes  very  far  beyond  what  is 
commonly  nnderstood  or  perceived  by  Englishmen,  or  indeed  by  Scotch- 
men who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  and  bearings; 
of  the  whole  question.  What  other  Presbyterians  have  desired,  is 
not  merely  the  abolition  of  Patronage,  but  also  some  formal  and 
effective  return  to  those  constitutional  principles  of  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State  which  were  authorized  in  the  more  ancient 
statutes  of  the  realm,  and  which  had  been  injured  and  invaded  by 
the  Jacobite  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  We  Uve  in  times  when  Parlia- 
ments are  necessarily  very  shy  of  dealing  with  any  abstract  questions 
of  any  kind,  but  especially  of  such  a  kind  as  defining  the  boundaries 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  But  the  old  Parliament  of 
Scotland  had  no  such  shyness,  and  had  embodied  their  opinions  in 
statutes  which  are  unrepealed,  and  of  Uving  force  in  the  present  day. 
Every  violation  or  eveiy  alleged  violation  of  the  system  thus  estab- 
lished arose  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  interpretation  of  that  one 
Jacobite  innovation,  the  Act  of  Anne.  Consequently  the  repeal  of  it 
threw  back  the  whole  system  and  government  of  the  Established  Church 
upon  its  old  foundations — ^foundations  which  were  found  stroiic^  enough 
to  bear  the  strain  of  rougher  times  than  these :  and  even  those  who 
think,  as  some  Presbyterians  do,  that  fresh  buttresses  are  now  required. 
must  admit  that  the  abolition' of  the  only  law  that  had  practically  inter- 
fered with  the  old  system  which  they  admire  and  love,  was  in  itself  an 
important  and  indeed  the  most  important  of  all  steps  in  the  restoration 
of  it,  I  will  not  conceal  my  own  opinion  of  the  extreme  difliculty  of 
getting  anything  fuller  or  better  than  we  had,  and  which  we  now  have 
again,  standing  just  as  it  stood  before.  Patching  and  mending  those  old 
laws  is  a  dangerous  operation.  But  if  there  is  anything  within  the 
bounds  of  "  practical  poUtics  "  which  could  remove  doubts,  however  un- 
substantial, it  would  have  my  cordial  support.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
the  simple  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  tho  Act  of  1843, 
had  in  itself  a  necessary  sweep  of  operation  on  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  which  has  as  yet  been  ver}^  imperfectly  appreciated. 

I  pass  then  to  the  only  other  objection  of  a  substantial  character. 
namely,  that  the  measure  ought  to  have  included  in  the  constituency 
for  the  election  of  ministers,  not  only  all  Presbyterians,  not  only  all 
Protestants,  but  all  men  of  all  Churches,  or  of  no  Church,  even  all 
the  Ratepayers  of  a  parish.     I  am  the  more  bound  to  deal  with  this 
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objection  as  it  is  connected  with  opiiiiona  which  are  sometiiiies  called 
Liberal,  and  becanse  there  are,  perhaps,  some  ingredients  in  it  which 
may  really  b^  so. 

My  first  answer  to  this  objection  is  one  entirely  practical.  It  rests 
upon  certain  facts,  and  not  on  theories  or  opinions  nf  any  land.  That 
answer  is  simply  this — that  if  the  measure  abolishing  individual 
Patronage  had  placed  the  election  of  ministers  in  a  plebiscite  of  Rate- 
payers, it  would  have  been  a  measure  not  of  comprehension  but  of 
exclusion.  It  would  have  in  itself  constituted  an  absolute  and  final 
separation  between  the  Established  Church  and  all  the  other  Presby- 
terian Cliurches  in  Scotland,  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  would 
tolerate  such  a  system  for  a  moment*  or  indeed  would  regard  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  system  wliich  would  reduce  the  Establishment 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  I  ara  not  now  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  reasonableness  of  this  feeUng.  For  the  moment  I  am 
speaking  of  it  simply  as  a  fact — a  fact  which  must  be  known  to  eveiy 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  past  histor}'"  and  the  Kving  conditions 
of  opinion  in  Scotland  on  the  relation  between  Church  and  State.  If 
there  be  any  men  among  those  Churches,  and  I  trust  there  are  very 
few,  who  are  animated  exclusively  by  the  spirit  of  sectarian  enmity, 
these  men  would  have  received  such  a  measure  with  a  shout  of  triumph. 
But  the  great  majority  of  Presbyterians  of  all  Churches  would  have 
been  shocked  that  a  communion  with  which  they  have  so  much  in 
common,  and  which  is  connected  with  so  many  memories  dear  to 
them,  had  bowed  its  head  so  low. 

And  now  passing  from  the  fact  to  the  reasons  of  it,  let  me  explain 
that  these  reasons  are  very  httle  connected  with  any  of  those  obvious 
absurdities  in  practice  to  which  the  working  of  such  a  system  would 
have  been  exposed.  There  are  a  few  parishes  in  Scotland  wliich  the 
Reformation  never  overflowed  and  which  are  still  mainlv  Roman 
CathoHe,  There  are  a  good  many  mora  where  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  a  considerable  element  in  the  population.  That  Roman  Cathohc 
Ratepayei"S  should  be  electors  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  is  incon- 
gnious  enough.  But  perhaps  practically  it  is  not  more  so  than  that 
any  other  men  should  be  electors,  who  are  from  other  causes  hostile 
to  the  teaching  and  to  the  position  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
very  extent  of  the  incongmity,  and  the  natural  promptings  of  ordinaiy 
good  feeUng,  might  prevent  Roman  CathoUcs  from  exercising  their 
right  of  vote.  But  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  this  restraint  would 
operate  on  others  of  much  nearer  Idn. 

But  conclusive  as  these  practical  objections  may  be  to  the  working 
of  such  a  scheme,  they  are  not  the  objections  which  determine  the 
invincible  and  msuperable  hostility  with  which  it  would  be  regarded       . 
by  all  Presbyterians.  ■ 

That  hostility  arises  out  of  principles  which  I  regard,  and  which  are    ™ 
regarded  by  all  who  bold  them,  as  of  supreme  authority.     I  vaitum 
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to  think  that  it  is  no  essential  part  of  liberality,  either  in  religion  or 
in  politics,  to  let  go  our  hold  of  definite  opinions  on  the  fundamental 
r  *  :-  i-.g  ^f  government  either  in  Cburch  or  State,  And  there  are 
.  ^  -  of  this  kind  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  Presbyterians  hold 

in  common,  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  assent  to  a  Rate- 
pa^jing  franchise  in  the  election  of  ministers.     We  believe,  in  a  definite 
eenfief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Church  of  Christy     W^  can 
repeat,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  any  other  communion,  that  clause 
in    the  Nicene  Creed,  **  I  believe  in  One  Universal  and  Apostolic 
Chnrch,"     In  order  to  the  holding  of  this  doctrine  it  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  in  the  Romish  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of  any  one  universal 
Bishop,  nor  in  the  Anglican  theory  of  the  Dli^e  right  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  Bishops  wnth  parity  among  them,  nor  in  the  Presbyterian 
theory  of  the  identity  of  the  offices  of  Presbyter  and  of  Bishop,  and  of 
the  equal  right  of  Elders  to  be  associated  vnih  these  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church ;  nor  indeed  io  the  Divine  right  of  any  forms 
of  organization  absolutely  fixed.     It  fell  in  the  way  of  the  Reformei-s 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  to  define  ''The  Chnrch:"  but  neither 
in  Eoghuid  nor  in  Scotland  did  they  venture  to  make  this  definitiun 
turn  on  any  particular  method  of  appointing  the  Christian  ministry. 
This  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  ''Confessions/*   It  is  enough  to 
believe  that  our  Lord  did  not  merely  promulgate  doctrines,  but  that  He 
also  fomided  a  Society:  a  Society  having  its  own  definite  aims  and  ends 
in  view,  its  own  definite  principles  of  government,  its  own  kind  of  polity, 
and  its  own  laws  of  membership.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  hold  that 
it  is  either  wise  or  right  to  demand  as  the  terms  of  admission  to 
this  Society,  or  to  any  branch  of  it,  the  assent  of  men  to  those  long 
Creeds  and  Confessions  which  are  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Refor- 
mation, ajid  which  enumerate  among  the  things  of  faith  long  strings 
of  propositions  which  in  their  very  nature  are  not  matters  of  faith  at 
all,  but   of  opinion,  and  of  veiy  doubtfid  opinion,  too.     There  are 
tnaxiy  of  these  propositions  which,  at  best,  can  only  be  accepted  as 
ei^resaing,  as  they  often  do  express  in  noble  language,  certain  special 
and  very  important  aspects  of  the  tnith,     I  am  not  now  argiung  for 
Harrow   or  contracted   terms  of  membership.     On  the    contraiy,   I 
ohaiild  be  in  favour  of  making  them  as  wide  as  possible.     But  if  the 
Cbristiao  Church  is  to  be  an  organized  Society  at  all,  it  must  have 
^ome  terms  of  membership — some  principle  of  association.    And  when 
"we  consider  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view,  and  the  sphere  within 
"which  it  w^orks,  namely,  the  consciences  and  the  minds  of  men,  we 
:KQiiBt   hold  it,  as  the   Westminster  Confession   declares  it  to  be,  a 
sphere  in  its  own  nature  **  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate."     But, 
mgBiiit  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this   great  principle  is  of  no 
**  private  interpretation.'*     It  does  not  involve  the  proposition  that 
the  two   spheres  never   overlap,  nor  even  that  they  can  ever  be 
Icopt  abeolutely  apart.      Still  less  does  it  affirm  that  those  who 
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work  and  rule  in  each  can  never  do  so  in  close  alliance  or  under 
limitations  self-imposed.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  this  principle 
does  absolutely  exclude — and  that  is  that  the  Christian  Church  should 
have  imposed  upon  it  terms  of  membership  which  are  purely  secular, 
and  therefore  wholly  alien  to  its  nature  and  its  fimctions.  The  tie  which 
binds  men  together  as  members  of  that  Society  is  a  tie  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  other  ties  which  gather 
men  together  in  the  tap-room,  or  even  in  the  polling  booth.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  in  a  far-oflf  way  and  to  a  microscopic  extent  in  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  very  much 
greater  and  palpable  extent  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church  in  England,  men  have  come  to  exercise  some  power  in  connec- 
tion with  its  government  who  are  not  members  of  the  body  and  may 
not  be  members  of  any  Church  at  all.  But  this  is  an  indirect  and 
purely  accidental  effect  of  changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  which 
have  aiisen  gradually  and  imperceptibly  since  the  times  when  all 
Established  Chmrches  began  to  be.  It  was  never  contemplated,  and  it 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  acknowledged  and  recognized  principles  of 
the  institution  in  either  country.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  new  Act  of  ParUament  deliberately  placing  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  connected  with  its  duties  and  its  constitution.  Such  a 
measure  would  have  been  intolerable  to  any  Church  which  respects 
itself,  or  which  places  value  on  fundamental  principles  which  are  of 
much  greater  value  than  any  connection  -svith  civil  governments.  K 
such  a  measure  had  been  passed  for  Scotland,  I  should  have  been  the 
first  to  enlist  as  a  volimteer  in  the  army  of  Disestablishment. 

And  yet  the  just  and  necessary  refusal  of  the  Government  and  of 
Parliament  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  this  kind  is  the  only  foundation 
on  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  Act  for  Abolishing  Patronage  had 
the  effect  of  naiTowing  the  basis  of  the  Church.   The  facts  are  precisely 
the  reverse.     The  Act  not  only  widened  that  basis  because  of  ito 
recognition  of  greater  power  on  the  part  of  Congregations,  but  in  sofiu 
as  it  affected  the  terms  of  membership  at  all,  it  enlarged  and  liberalized 
them  in  an  irapoiiant  matter.     The  law  as  it  stood  before  never  did 
recognize  the  right  of  any  persons  to  vote  for  or  to  object  to  Presentees 
who  were  not  themselves  members  of  the  Congregation.    Moreover, 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  of  Patronage,  which  the  new  Act  repealed,  had 
defined  membership  as  requiring  "  full  communion  with  the  Church,'* 
thus  making  sacramental  communion  an  indispensable  test  of  member-     " 
ship.     As  originally  framed,  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Government    - 
followed  this  precedent,  and  limited  the  election  of  ministers  by  the  ^ 
same  qualification.     No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Government  ^ 
for  having  proposed  this  Umitation.    Beyond  all  question,  the  nnex— — 
pressed  understanding  of  the  Church  had  been  that  membership  in  bec^B 
body  consisted  in  being  in  full  conamunion  with  it  in  the  dispensatioii^^ 
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Df  «acred  ordinances.    But  apart  from  the  objection  which  lay  against 

limitation  being  expressly  embodied  in  a  Statute,  which  would 

lave  been  a  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  there  was 

inother  objection  of  a  practical  kind.     It  is  well  known  that  in  some 

[>arts  of  tho  country  a  Buperstitious  feeling  has  arisen  in  respect  to 

irtaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  almost  akin  to  that  which  arose  in  the 

irly  Cliurch  in  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     This  feeling  has 

pder  operation  among  Free  Church  congregationB  than  among  those 

aectcd  with  the  Established  Church,     Under  the  inflneuce  of  this 

feeling  it  may  often  happen,  and  it  does  happen,  that  a  large  part 

if  a  Congregation,  including  its  most  attached  and  constant  memberg, 

ight  not  come  under  the  legal  definition  of  communicants.     Again 

have  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  distingmshed  laymen 

ID  in  recent  times  has  served  as  an  Elder  in  the  General  ARsembly, 

ras  one  who  from  other  causes  never  did  communicate  in  the  Pre»* 

byterian  Church.     But  he  was  an  habitual  member  of  a  Congrega- 

||ion,  a  supporter  and  adlierent.     It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 

in  wise  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  Church  in  recognizing  such  men 

belonging  to  her  Congregations.     On  tliis,  as  well  as  on  other 

Dim  da,  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Government  that  the  word- 

ig  of  the  Act  should  be  such  as  to  include  the  Congregation  in  the 

idcBt  possible   acceptation    of  the   tenn   which   the   Chm*ch  itself 

light  find  it  wise  and  neccssaiy  to  attach  to  it.     The  Government  at 

pnce  adopted  this  suggestion,  and,  by  including  *'  adherents,"  opened 

ide  the  door  to  all  who  consider  themselves,  and  can  be  considered 

by  their  brethren,  as  in  any  sense  members  of  the  botly. 

The  thorough  consistency  of  the  measure  when  thus  modified,  not 

dy  with  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  the  people  of  Scot  laud,  but 

ith   the  fimdamental  piinciples  of  the  universal  Church,  was  well 

llustrated  by  the   form  of  parhamentaiy  resistance   to    which   the 

)pponents  of  it  were  driven.     It  was  difficult  for  members  connected 

ith  any  one  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  to  give  any  vote  directly  in 

siTour  of  maintaining  Patronage.  It  was  equally  diiBcult  for  members 

[jnnected  with  the  Church  of  England  who  had  any  knowledge  of,  or 

Ire  for.  Church  principles,  to  vote  for  any  amendment  embodying  tho 

OATBe  seciilarism  of  the  Ratepaying  franchise.     It  was  difRcuU  for 

Liberal  members  of  any  kind  to  oppose  a  Bill,  which,  not  merely  on 

tie  face  of  it  but  in  its  very  nature,  was  in  the  direction  of  popular 

"^-'~.     The  result  was  that  it  could  only  be  opposed  by  a  flank 

at.     Delay  for  the    purposes  of  inquiiy  is  always  plausible. 

in  this  case  it  had  nothuig  to  recommend  it,  and  eveiything  to 

[rake  it  mischievous.      No  inquiry  was  needed  to  ascertain  the  fact 

it  the  abolition  of  Patronage,  such  as  it  had  been   always,  and 

secially  such  as  it  had  come  to  be,  was  not  only  just  and  exiicdient 

itself,  lait  tho  one  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  possil>lo  union 

>ng  the  Presbyterian  Churches.     To  make  such  a  question  matter 
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of  formal  inquiry  could  only  have  deluged  the  country  under  floods  |fl 
that  kind  of  epeaking  and  writing  to  which  men  resort  when  they 
dislike  a  measure  upon  grounds  which  are  not  easily  avowed,  and 
when,  therefore,  they  are  compelled  by  the  conflict  between  their 
position  and  their  principles,  to  say  one  tlnng  when  they  mean  an- 
other. To  warn  Established  Churches  to  adopt  the  strategy  of  those 
creatures  which  lie  motionlees  in  order  to  escape  from  danger — not  to 
lift  a  finger  or  move  a  muscle  lest  they  should  attract  attention — thiu 
may  be  honest  advice,  but  it  does  not  seem  a  very  hopeful  policy  in  tha 
fierce  light  which  heats  on  every  institution  in  our  time.  Movement  is 
at  least  a  sign  of  life :  and  the  real  objection  lay  hi  the  doctrine  that  to  do 
anything  in  favour  of  an  Established  Church*  however  just  or  reasonable 
in  itself,  is  unjust  to  that  poiiion  of  the  pubHc  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  Establishment  and  which,  therefore,  has  a  vested  interest  in  keeping 
up  every  disabihty  or  vexation  to  which  its  members  may  be  exposed. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  real  significance  of  the  movement  to  c^ 
estabUsh  the  Church  of  Scotland^  upon  any  ground  connected  with 
the  Act  abolishing  Patronage.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  Established 
Churches  are  in  themselves  an  iojustice  to  those  who  have  Bcparated 
from  them,  then  every  action  of  Parliament  which  tends  to  make  those 
Churches  more  efficient  or  more  popular,  is  action  in  a  wrong  direction. 
There  may  be  a  Uttle  difficulty  sometimes,  in  the  minds  of  very  scrupu- 
lous  or  very  conscientious  men  in  following  up  this  argument  to  all  lis 
consequences  ;  because  much  at  least  of  the  work,  even  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  is,  after  all,  work  in  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
opposition  to  all  measures  for  promoting  this  work  must  run  did* 
agreeably  close  to  the  poHcy  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  But 
there  are  none  of  us  wanting  in  that  kind  of  ingeniuty  which  k 
sufficient  to  overcome  this  kind  of  difHculty.  It  is  quite  easy  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  Cliurch  as  a  religious  society,  and  the 
Church  as  a  political  institution ;  and  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  found  on 
this  distinction  conclusions  of  which  perhaps  a  very  calm  and  a 
very  enlightened  conscience  would  detect  the  fallacy*  Accordingly 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  eagerly  accepted  by  the  **  Liberation 
Society*'  in  reference  to  the  Act  abolishing  Patronage  in  Scotland, 
namely,  the  doctrine  that  it  was  unjust  because  it  was  passed  in  the 
interest  of  an  Established  Churcli,  is  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  be 
accepted,  will  lead  to  very  important,  and  moreover,  perhapa,  ta 
very  speedy  appHcations,  We  are  accustomed  to  say  now  of 
political  questions  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  discuss,  such  as 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  that  it  is  **no4 
a  question  of  practical  pohtics."  And  this  is  habitually  eaid  of  the 
Dijiestablishment  of  the  Cliurch  of  England.  No  doubt  the  roote 
of  that  Church  are  deep,  and  in  some  aspects  it«  position  may  seem 
impregnable^ — "  Four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,"  **  I  do  not 
know,"  it  was  said  not  long  ago,  "  by  what  methods  of  approachy  or 
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with  what  weapons  of  attack,  such  an  operation  as  the  Disestablifih- 
ent  of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  accomplished^'  Well,  but 
re  is  at  least  one  weapon  very  handj  for  a  commencement^  and 
ding  itself  to  immediate  use*  It  so  happens  that  under  the  existing 
t  ion  of  the  Church  of  England  hardly  anything  can  be  done, 
.  V  -i  great,  or  however  small,  without  the  help  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ent.  Weaker  in  many  other  ways,  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
at  least  in  this  respect  in  a  more  favourable  position.  Reforms  of 
e  most  extensive  kind  in  her  worship  and  discipline  could  be  carried 
to  eflTect  without  any  appUcation  to  ParUament,  by  the  inherent  and 
cognized  authority  of  her  own  Assemblies.  In  all  these  matters  the 
Istablislaed  Church  of  England  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  constant 
necessity  of  referring  for  everything  to  Parliament.  Many  members 
her  communion  are  already  fretted  by  the  practical  difficulty  of 
garding  the  House  of  Commons,  constituted  as  it  is,  as  a  body  fitted 
express  the  opinion  of  the  laity,  as  distinguished  from  the  opinions  of 
a  purely  secular  constituency.  Yet  to  this  body  the  Church  must  apply 
for  every  adjustment  however  small,  and  every  amendment  however 
neceasary,  of  machinery  which  works  with  friction,  and  is  in  many  parts 
\\xt  of  date.  The  imnieuse  advantage  which  this  will  give  to  the  new 
loctrine,  about  the  iajustice  of  helping  Established  Churches,  must  be 
apparent  at  a  glance.  Already  we  are  notoriously  imder  conditions 
i  society  which  render  it  impossible  to  think  of  any  new  endo^\Tneut8 
the  State,  And  if  the  doctrine  be  accepted  that  exactly  the 
principle  is  involved  in  any  attempt  to  strengthen  the  position 
religious  endowments  already  exiBting,  then  ''  practical  pohtics  " — 
ery  practical  indeed — mil  find  in  this  condition  of  things,  the  incen- 
ve  and  the  opportimities  for  immediate  action.  It  is  but  a  very  few 
ears  ago  since  Parliament  in  the  interests  of  the  Established  Cliurch 
laxed  the  terms  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  This  was  a  great 
laon — a  great  rehef  to  burdened  consciences,  and  therefore  a  great  help 
to  an  institution  which  Liberationists  condemn,  as  in  its  own  nature 
WJJUst  to  Dissenters.  "  Whereas  it  is  expedient,"  says  the  Act  of 
,865,  **  that  the  subscriptions  and  oaths  required  to  be  made  and  taken 
ly  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  sliould  be  simplified,"  Thi0> 
doubt,  is  the  doctrine,  and  the  only  doctiine,  which  is  ti-uly  liberal. 
at  the  new  doctrine  which  is  recommended  to  us  as  such  is  the 
ppodte  doctrine,  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — *'  Whereas 
it  \&  unjust  to  Dissenters  that  the  subscriptions  or  oaths  taken  by  the 
clergy  of  any  Established  Church  should  be  simplified."  For  myself, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  look  upon  such  a  policy  as  not  only  illiberal,  but  as 
ijust,  unchristian,  and  immoral ,  Macaulay  has  given  us  a  vivid  account 
the  success  of  a  policy  of  this  kind,  when  the  jealousies  of  Dissent, 
combined  with  the  prejudices  of  High  Cliurchism,  combined  to  defeat 
the  Comprehension  Bill  of  1689,*  Dean  Stanley  has  given  us  an 
*  Macauk^s  Hietory  of  Engknd,  cb&p,  xi 
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account  equally  vivid  of  the  delight  and  relief  expressed  in  Convoca^ 
tion  when  some  part  at  least  of  this  evil  work  was  undone  by  the 
Relaxation  Act  of  1865.*  It  is  an  indication,  we  may  hope,  of  the 
progress  of  morality  in  spite  of  sectarian  temptations,  that  Dis- 
senters do  not  seem  to  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  pre- 
vent or  oppose  a  measure  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
passed  in  our  time,  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  Established  Church. 
Again,  it  is  but  the  other  day  since  a  "  brand  new "  Bishopric  was 
established  by  Act  of  ParUament  in  an  English  county — ^Cornwall 
— ^which  is  notoriously  peopled  thickly  with  Dissenters.  In  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  that  county,  a  few  years  ago,  I  attended  church 
in  the  forenoon,  and  the  Methodist  chapel  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  population  over  the  county  generally  is  divided 
between  the  two  communions  is  a  proportion  at  all  like  that  which 
seemed  to  prevail  in  that  town,  the  Established  Church  must  be  in  a 
very  decided  minority.  The  new  Bishop,  a  very  distinguished  man,  has 
spoken  in  a  late  address  of  the  "latent  Churchmanship  of  the  people ;" 
and  beyond  all  question  this  is  an  element  on  which  all  Established 
Churches  which  have  any  life  in  them  do  most  naturally  rely.  But 
the  appeal  to  this  element  is  an  appeal  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Dissenting  bodies,  and  necessarily  aggressive  as  regards  their  mem- 
bership. On  the  principles  now  laid  down  as  regards  the  Act  abolishing 
Patronage  in  Scotland,  all  such  Acts  as  those  I  have  referred  to, 
affecting  England,  are  Acts  to  favour  the  interests  of  "  a  sect,"  are  in 
nature  of  re-endowment — of  fresh  buttresses  to  the  Establishment,  and 
as  such  a  poKtical  injustice.  Before  any  more  such  Acts  are  passed,  the 
course  of  "  pmctical  poHtics  "  may  probably  be  systematically  to  resist 
them,  or  to  obstruct  them  by  moving  for  Committees  of  Inquiry. 

It  is  quite  time,  therefore,  that  men  should  make  up  their  minds 
whether  it  is  really  true  that  the  maintenance  of  ancient  endowments, 
in  connection  with  a  particular  Church,  is  in  itself  necessarily  unjust 
to  those  portions  of  the  community  which  have  from  time  to  time 
separated  from  it.  No  mere  pleas  for  delay,  no  mere  shirking,  can 
save  us  from  meeting  this  question  in  the  face.  Of  course  it  is  not 
a  question  at  all,  but  an  obvious  fact,  that  when  a  great  majority  of 
the  population  have  come  to  be  hostile  to  an  Established  Church, 
they  will,  if  they  are  so  minded,  be  able  to  effect  its  overthrow.  In 
this  sense  we  must  all  accept  the  ultimate  results  of  popular  govern- 
ment ;  and  no  Church  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  can  ever  speak 
or  think  of  such  a  consummation  as  by  any  means  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  it.  But  this  is  not  the  question  now  pend- 
ing as  regards  the  doctrines  of  the  Liberation  Society.  The  question 
is  touching  the  formation  of  opinion  as  yet  undecided,  and  not  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  final  verdict  when  the  public  mind  has  arrived  at 
its  conclusion.  It  is  on  this  question  that  I  venture  to  express  my  own 
»  Essays  on  Churcli  and  State :  Essay  IV.  note  iv.  p.  216. 
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clear  and  decided  opinion^  that  the  maintenance  of  ancient  national  en- 
dowments, in  connection  with  a  Church  which  has  been  really  national 
in  its  origin,  which  is  still  doing  its  work  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  and  which  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  among  a 
portion  larger  still,  is  a  poKcy  involving  no  injustice  to  those  who 
have  become  Dissenters.  I  venture  to  think  that  even  when  an 
Established  Church  has  many  faults,  and  may  justly  be  accused  of 
many  shortcomings,  the  resources  which  have  been  placed  at  its 
disposal  are  under  such  circumstances  better  employed  than  in  any 
other  work  whatever, — ^better  than  in  secular  education,  and  better 
evea  than  in  the  care  of  lunatics. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  question  on  which  it  is  also  quite  time 
to  take  our  side.  I  observe  that  in  recent  speeches  of  members  of 
the  Liberation  Society  it  has  been  announced  that  when  Disestab- 
lishment does  take  place,  it  must  be  effected  on  conditions  much  less 
lenient  than  those  on  which  the  late  Government  disestablished  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Now  as  the  principle  of  that  measure  was  little 
more  than  the  guarding  of  life  interests,  and  the  retention  of  the 
ancient  Buildings  as  belonging  to  the  disestablished  body,  it  would 
appear  that  in  England  this  principle  is  not  to  be  respected.  And, 
iadeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  demands  of  perfect  religious 
equality  would  hardly  be  satisfied  without  going  farther.  The  ancient 
Cathedrals  of  England,  as  national  property,  would  have  to  be  opened  for 
the  use  of  all.  Nor  could  that  use  be  confined  to  those  who  are  usually 
called Nonconfoi-mists.  There  mightbe  much  good  in  this.  But  religious 
equality  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this.  "The  beautiful  and  the  holy 
houses  where  our  fathers  worehipped  "  must  be  at  the  service  equally  of 
all  sects — of  those  who,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
are  still  building  altars  to  the  "  Unknown  God ;  "  of  those  who  think 
that  there  is  no  God  to  know  or  to  be  known ;  and  of  those  who  bow 
their  heads  in  that  strangest  of  all  worships,  the  worship  of  Humanity. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  well  considered  by  those  who 
advocate  such  extreme  measures — and  that  is  that  even  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  the  policy  of  Disestablishment  they  will  probably  fail  in  this 
policy  of  spoliation.  The  Church  of  England  is  too  strong  for  this. 
Unless  that  Church  breaks  up  from  internal  dissensions,  she  will,  when 
disestablished,  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Corporation  in  the 
world.  She  will  march  out  of  her  entrenchments  not  only  ^vith  the 
honours  but  laden  with  the  spoils  of  war. 

The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  disendowing  the  Church  of  England  with 
any  approach  to  completeness,  even  if  it  were  disestablished,  is  a 
difficulty  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  thought  of  by 
the  members  of  the  Liberation  Society.  Large  as  the  amount  of 
revenue  is  connected  with  that  Church  which  Parliament  would  have 
a  fair  right,  if  it  saw  adequate  reason,  to  dispose  of  otherwise,  that 
property  is  not  sufficient  for  the  full  performance  of  the  Church's 
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work  in  tke  growing  population  of  the  country.  This  is  equally  trae, 
though  on  a  emaller  scale,  with  the  Established  diurch  of  Scotlanc 
The  consequence  is  that  both  these  Churches  are  compelled  to  Bupplc 
ment  their  endowments  by  voluntary  effort,  thus  combining  the 
stability  and  the  territorial  ubiquity  which  belongs  to  an  Established 
Church  with  the  life  and  activity  of  a  Church  which  is  largely  depen- 
dent on  its  own  exertions.  If  the  sums  were  counted  which  within 
hving  mem oiy  have  been  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  devotion  of  her  sons,  they  would  be  found  to  amount  to 
milHons-  No  measures,  short  of  revolutionary  violence,  could  deprive 
her  of  these  vast  accumulations,  nor  of  that  territorial  and  parochial 
organization  which  is  the  richest  of  all  endowments,  and  which  is  the 
inalienable  heritage  of  a  Church  which  has  been  really  national  m 
its  histoiy  and  its  origin. 

Among  the  deep  tap-roots  which  the  Enghsh  Church  has  struck  into 
the  land  it  occupies,  I  am  well  aware  that  lay  patronage  is  one,  Pereon- 
ally,  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  notion  of  property  in  benefices  with 
cure  of  souls.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  England  the  Patrons  are 
almost  always  members  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  imdeniable  that  this 
system  is  one  of  the  few  indirect  methods  in  whicli  the  laity  exert  their 
influence  in  the  government  of  their  Church.  Apart  altogether  therefore 
from  the  effect  which  it  has  in  identifying  Church  endowments  with  the 
peraonal  influence  and  interests  of  a  powerful  class,  it  has  a  real  value 
as  representing,  however  indirectly,  a  principle  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  In  Scotland  it  net'er  has 
had  this  significance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  symbol  and 
the  stronghold  of  a  principle  directly  opposite,  namely,  that  of  a 
power  external  altogether  to  the  Church  and  bostile  to  the  liberties  of 
its  people.  No  Scotchman  whose  sympathy  is  with  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of  his  comitrymen  on  these  high  matters 
can  for  a  moment  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  an 
Established  Church— the  one  thing  which  the  State  must  stipulate  for 
as  its  special  compensation-^that  somebody  must  have  the  power  of 
thrusting  ministers  on  reluctant  Congregations,  This  is  a  notion 
which  comes  from  nothing  but  prejudice;  and  although  it  is  a  notion 
to  which  some  countenance  has  been  given  in  the  language  of  a  few 
Scotchmen,  its  origin  is  plain  enough.  It  comes  from  Enghsh  asso- 
ciations, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  who  are  not  themfielves 
Presbyterians  to  undemtand  the  possibility  of  any  relation  between 
Church  and  State  other  than  those  which  were  established  in  England 
by  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  No  one  who  knew  intimately  the 
history  of  the  contest  which  ended  in  the  secession  of  1843  could  fail 
to  feel  that  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  remedial  legislation 
were  due  to  those  unfortunate  circumstances  which  have  alienated  a 
large  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  Scotland  from  the  Church  of  the  people* 
The  ideas  fundamental  to  its  constitution  have  become  unfamiliar  to 
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their  minds :  and,  truth  to  eay,  these  ideas  were  not  always  presented  in 
Ithc  moBt  reasonable  foi-m.  There  was  thus  a  combination  of  influences  to 
'raise  an  invincible  barrier  of  prejudice.     That  kind  of  Toryism  which 
hates  the  very  idea  of  popular  liberties  in  the  Church,  that  kind  of 
secular  Liberalism  which  hates  every  Church  alike,  and  that  degree  of 
igUcanism  which  is  prevalent  among  Episcopalian  Patrons  in  Scot- 
id,  were  equally  opposed  to  any  effective  alteration  of  the  Jacobite 
\  of  Patronage* 
L*cisely  the  same  influences,   with  some  tributaries  of  an  acci- 
dental origin,  are  at  work  again.     From  pure  secularisra,  abhorrent 
to  all  Presbyterian  principle,  come  all  those  suggestions,  under  what- 
,  ever  fonns  they  may  be  disguised,  which  require  that  the  Christian 
ICliurch  alone,  of  all  other  Societies  on  earth,  is  not  to  be  the  judge  of 
ltd  own  teiTDS  of  membership  :   that  one  of  its  highefit  privileges  is 
Ito  be  exercised  by  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it;  and  that  ministei's 
lof  the  Gospel  are  to  be  elected  as  men  elect  a  Chief  Constable  or  an 
llnspector  of  Nuisances.     This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase  which 
has  become  so  common  with  **  heckled"  candidates  at  meetings  of 
electors,  when  there  is  sore  need  of  words  with  some  echo  of  a  popular 
I  sound  in  them  to  cover  any  defence  of  Patronage — the  phrase,  namely, 
that  the  Act  of  1874  has  reduced  the  Church  to  the  condition  of  a 
I**  sect."     There  is  one  method  of  testing  this  phrase  which  I  would 
)mmend  to  my  countrjTnen,  as  at  once  eminently  Scotch  and  per- 
ly  Socratic-      Let  the  question  be  put,  What  is  the  distinction 
ibetweeci  a  Church  and  a  sect  I     It  would  then  appear  that  a  Church  is 
fa  body  whose  ministers  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  few  Tory  lairds,  or  a 
few  WTjig  Peers,  and  that  a  sect  means  a  Church  which  is  so  illiberal 
aa  to  depend  on  the  whole  body  of  its  Congregations,  which  means 
I  the  whole  Presbyterian  people  who,  unshackled  by  any  test  or  any 
'  subscription,  may  choose  to  come  to  them. 

Then  aa  regards  English  prejudice,  it  is  as  strong  as  ever.     Some 
metaphysicians  derive  all  our  ideas  from  what  they  call  **  inseparable 
association :"  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  link  which  bmds  English- 
men generally  to  the  grotesque  idea  that  Patronage  is  essential  to  • 
the  very  definition  of  a  Church  in  connection  with  the  State*     I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  there   is  not  another  influence  at  work — ^even 
tless  legitimate  as  affecting  any  question  of  politics  in   Scotland — 
namely,  the  foehng  of  Episcopalian  High  Churchism  that  a  Presby- 
terian Church  is  not  fit  to  have  the   support  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  State*    Perhaps  this  phase  of  opinion  has  somewhat  passed  away, 
fit  IB  not,  I  think,  a  very  active  force.     But  that  there  would  be  some 
pleasure  in  some  minds  in  seeing  Episcopacy  the  sole  form  of  ecclesias- 
1  tical  organization  in  aUiance  with  the  State,  cannot  well  be  doubted  by 
any  who  have  observed  certain  indications  which  are  plain  enough. 
It  18  for  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  generally  to  say  whether 
this  ia  a  result  which  they  desire  to  see  accomplijahed.    To  seek  for  it 
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is  no  doubt  a  consistent  course  for  those  of  them  who  have  adopted 
the  opinion  that  all  Church  Establishments  are  in  themselves  neces- 
sarily wrong.  They  may  safely  coimt  upon  the  natural  result  that, 
when  the  Scotch  Church  has  been  disestablished,  all  Presbyterians 
would  unite  with  the  opponents  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  But  not  holding  that  Established 
Churches  are  unjust  to  those  who  have  seceded,  and  not  desiring  to 
see  these  results  attained,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  opposite  policy,  which 
historically  has  been  the  poUcy  of  all  Liberal  politics  in  Scotland, 
namely,  that  of  adapting  the  Church  Establishment  as  completely  as 
possible  to  the  hereditary  traditions  and  opinions  of  the  people. 

And  this  brings  me,  in  conclusion,  to  the  main  reason  which  deter- 
mined me  to  support  the  abolition  of  Patronage.  I  have  spoken  of 
some  tributary  and  accidental  sources  of  feeUng  which  have  caused 
that  measure  to  be  regarded  with  hostility,  or  at  least  with  jealousy, 
by  a  great  many  Scotchmen  who  have  not  the  smallest  sympathy 
either  with  Secularism  or  with  English  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
Patronage.  Free  Churchmen  especially  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
an  Act  passed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  those  particular  men  who 
happen  to  be  ministers  or  members  of  the  Established  Cliurch  at  the 
present  time.  But  surely  this  is  not  a  just  or  reasonable  view  to  take 
of  it.  It  is  true  of  course  that  the  extreme  inconveniences  to  which  I 
have  referred  as  attending  the  operation  of  Patronage  under  the  Act 
of  1843  were  an  evil  affecting  most  directly  and  most  immediately  the 
interests  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  Establishment.  But  they  were 
also  a  public  evil,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  all  for  whom  that 
Establishment  is  intended,  which  is  the  whole  Presbyterian  people. 
The  removal  of  this  evil,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  danger  of  new 
secessions,  was  in  itself,  and  by  itself,  a  full  justification  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  Act.  And  this  was  its  primary  object.  But  I  admit  that 
all  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  EstabUshed  Clmrches  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  regard  to  the  opinions,  and  even  the  tendencies  of 
opinion,  among  those  who  have  been  led  to  separate  or  to  stand  aloof. 
Any  movement  ought,  if  it  be  possible,  to  be  a  movement  in  their 
direction — a  movement  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ancient  endowments  of  their  country  if  they  choose  to  do  so, 
without  compromise  or  sacrifice  of  their  freedom  to  hold  their  own 
special  opinions,  whatever  these  may  be.  ]\Iy  own  sympathies  with 
those  who  seceded  in  1843,  in  so  far  as  their  contention  was  based 
on  constitutional  law,  were  insufficient  to  constitute  membership  with 
the  separate  Church  they  formed,  because  I  have  never  been  able  to 
hold  the  doctrine  of  "  spiritual  independence,"  or  the  Divine  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  in  that  absolute  and  dogmatic  sense  in 
which  Free  Churchmen  profess  to  hold  it.  But  I  tliink  it  in  the 
highest  degree  inexpedient  to  hinder  those  who  do  hold  it  from 
belonging  to  tl^e  National  Establishment.    It  is  an  opinion  in  which 
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there  ought  at  least  to  be  freedom  of  thought,  and  eveiy  obstacle  to 
that  freedom  ought  to  be  remoyed.  Now  to  the  establishing  of  this 
freedom  ihe  Jacobite  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  not  only  the  chief,  but 
in  my  view  it  was  the  only  obstacle.  I  do  not  say  that  the  repeal  of 
it  amoxmted  in  itself  to  any  new  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  independence.  But  I  do 
confidently  afBrm  that  this  repeal  did  effectually  revive  all  the  old  de- 
clarations of  the  Scottish  ParUaments  on  this  subject,  and  did  remove 
the  only  statute  which  had  ever  practically  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Church, — ^the  only  statute  which  had  been  founded  upon  in 
the  aggressions  of  the  Civil  Court.  Free  Churchmen  cannot  fairly 
ask  that  all  other  Presbyterians  shall  be  compelled  to  affirm  pro- 
positions which  we  think  too  wide,  too  absolute,  to  be  theoretically 
true.  All  that  they  can  fairly  demand  is  that  they  sliall  be  at  least 
free  to  affirm  their  own  view  without  any  practical  contradiction 
from  the  law.  And  this  is  precisely  the  Uberty  which  all  may 
now  enjoy  in  the  Established  Church.  Its  connection  with  tlie  State 
now  rests  solely  upon  the  old  Constitutional  Statutes  of  the  ParUa- 
ment  of  Scotland.  These  statutes  are  certainly  broad  enough  in  their 
language  on  the  freedom  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  Church,  and 
the  like  of  these  old  statutes  will  probably  never  be  passed  again. 

Practically  it  is  not  denied  that  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  is  now  complete.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  in  a  lecture 
lately  dehvered  by  Lord  Moncreiff  on  the  relations  of  Clmrch  and 
State  this  practical  freedom  was  fully  admitted ;  "it  was  not/*  he  said, 
**the  extent,  but  the  source  of  the  Jurisdiction  that  was  called  in 
question."*  The  admission  as  regards  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  now 
enjoyed  is  as  certainly  true  as  it  is  important ;  and  the  qualification 
as  regards  the  source  of  this  jurisdiction  is  a  qualification  which 
camiot  be  sustained.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  Established 
Church  to  throw  any  doubt  whatever  on  the  source  of  what  is 
called  spiritual  juiisdiction.  There  is  notlung  to  impede  any  man 
who  is  in  that  Church,  or  who  may  choose  to  join  it,  from  holding 
the  very  highest  and  extremest  doctrine  as  to  that  source.  I  hold 
with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church 
"  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  distinct  from  the  civil  magis- 
trate." I  do  not  hold  that  this  doctrine,  which  seems  to  me  to  express 
an  indisputable  fact,  involves  all  the  consequences  which  some  Free 
C3iurchmen  assert.  But  there  is  nothing  remaining  in  the  law  to 
prevent  them  from  perfect  freedom  of  opinion  in  this  matter.  The 
Established  Church  is  now  as  free  as  any  Church  in  the  world, — perhaps 
a  great  deal  more  free  tlian  many  which  are  purely  vohmtary, — in  every 
kind  of  action  and  of  movement  which  is  requisite  for  the  discharge 
of  those  functions  for  which  all  Churches  exist.  I  trust  that  this  free- 
dom will  be  exerted  gradually  and  with  caution  in  many  things  that 
♦  I  quote  from  a  report  in  tlie  Scotsman  neifspaper. 
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require  a  genuiiie  spirit  of  liberality  and  reform.  Along  with  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  even  an  eager  return  to  them  in  some  things  inVhich  they  have  been 
obscured  and  lost,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  both  our  theology 
and  our  worship  a  good  deal  wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  it 
has  ever  been.  A  great  many  ideas  and  practices  have  come  to  be 
associated  with  Presbyterianism  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
thing essential  to  its  doctrines.  I  am  not  among  the  number  of  those 
who  think  that  any  Church  can  exist  without  a  definite  theology,  or 
that  even  the  ethics  of  Christianity  would  long  survive  its  Creed,  But 
all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  have  inherited  difficulties  from 
the  minute  and  elaborate  definitions  which  were  common  at  that  time, 
hut  which  are  now  more  and  more  felt  to  be  a  needless  restraint  oa 
treedom.  In  meeting  these  difficulties  all  the  Presbyterian  Cliurches 
will  have  enough  to  do.  And  considering  how  important  this  duty  is 
not  only  as  regards  the  peace  of  particular  communions,  but  as  regards 
the  interests  of  Christian  truth,  it  ought  to  be  matter,  not  of  a  narro^^^H 
jealousy,  but  of  sincere  congratulation,  that  by  the  abolition  of  Patro^^ 
age,  the  Est-ablished  Church  has  not  only  been  made  accessible  to 
many  who  could  never  otherwise  have  availed  themselves  of  her  ser- 
vices, but  has  been  placed  in  a  position  which  must  make  her  both 
more  able  and  more  disposed  still  farther  to  include  rather  than  to 
exclude^  to  conciliate  rather  than  to  offend. 
And  this  brings  me  to  a  matter  of  far  higher  importance  than  the 
^jealousies  which  have  been  aroused  by  the  aboHtion  of  all  that  re- 
mained of  Patronage  under  the  Act  of  1843.  I  refer  to  the  eflFects^  or 
alleged  eflecta,  of  the  present  terms  of  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  probable  that  any  apphcation  to  ParHament 
for  a  relaxation  of  those  teims,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regulated 
by  statute,  would  come  across  the  same  party  interests  and  the  same 
illiberal  feelings  which  animated  the  opposition  to  an  Act  establish- 
ing the  libeiiy  of  Congregations  in  the  election  of  ministers.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  number  of  politicians  would  discover  that  it  is  a 
liberal  thing  to  do  to  repress  even  the  most  reasonable  Uberty  of 
jieligious  thought  in  connection  with  an  Established  Church,  in  order 
rto  prove  that  no  such  liberty  can  or  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  any 
iChurch  connected  with  the  State.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
this  liberty  has  been  accorded  to  the  Chxirch  of  England  by  a  vety 
recent  statute.  But  this  was  passed  before  the  doctiine  had  been 
promulgated  that  all  statutes  in  the  interest  of  such  a  communion  are 
ciecessarily  unjust  to  Dissenters.  In  view  of  this  doctrine,  therefore, 
it  becomes  of  some  importance  to  inquire  whether  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  is  under  any  necessity  of  going  to  Parliament  at 
all  in  order  to  assert  for  its  members  a  very  large  and  ample  freedom 
in  this  most  important  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  any  attempt  to 
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recast  tlie  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  the  Reformation  is  an  attempt 
fr-  rn  whicli  ihe  nncgtablished  Chiirehos  themselves  instinctively 
recoil,  and  Tvhich  if  made  would  probably  bring  about  disruptions  in 
them  all.  One  of  the  least  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  an 
attempt  is  the  legal  difficulty,  from  which  none  of  these  Churches  can 
be  wholly  free.  All  Churches  have  property  of  some  kind  belonging 
to  tho  communion ;  and  all  Clxnrches,  whether  Established  or  not, 
must  be  identified  and  defined  by  some  terms  of  association.  Those 
-who  adhere  to  these  terms  of  association  when  others  depart  from 
tiiem,  can  always  call  in  the  power  of  the  civil  courts  to  keep  the 
property  which  belongs  to  the  body,  and  does  not  belong  to  those 
who  leave  it  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  practically 
impoflsible  so  to  *^  redd  the  marches  "  of  temporal  and  spiritual  things, 
that  civil  jurisdiction  shall  be  wholly  kept  out  even  from  a  question 
80  purely  **  spiritual  **  as  definitions  and  interpretations  of  doctrine. 
And  this  is  a  practical,  legal,  and,  so  to  say,  a  mechanical  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  altering  the  Westminster  Confession  itself,  or  still  more 
of  departing  from  it  altogether. 

But  putting  this  difficulty  aside,  there  is  another  difficulty  cutting  far 
deeper.  The  Westminster  Confession  has  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  tho 
mind  of  all  Presbyterian  Churches  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout 
the  world.  And  this  arises  not  from  its  embodiment  in  statutes  of  any 
kind,  but  from  the  sources  of  its  own  inRpiration,  and  the  place  which 
these  occupy  in  the  history  of  religious  thought.  It  is  not  peculiarly 
Scotch,  nor  is  it  distinctively  Presbyterian.  There  is  only  a  small  and 
comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  it  which  is  marked  by  the  in- 
fluence of  local  and  temporaiy  circumstances.  A  learned  and  able 
defender  of  it  in  recent  times  has  said  with  truth,  **  It  is  lined  and 
scored  with  the  marks  of  conflict,  but  the  deepest  and  the  broadest 
lines  are  those  which  run  through  all  the  Christian  ages,  and  which 
appear  distinctly  either  in  the  Creeds  of  the  early  Councils,  or  in  the 
writings  of  the  gi'catest  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  or  which,  if  they  are 
not  found  80  prominently  there,  appear  broad  and  deep  in  the  teach- 
ing, both  of  tlie  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  Church  and  of  the  ablest 
theologians  of  the  middle  ages.***  It  is  to  this  fundamental  coincidence 
with  the  main  stream  of  Christian  teaching  that  it  owes  its  strength, 
and  the  hold  it  has  acquired  over  so  large  an  extent  of  Christian 
groimd.  A  corresponding  width  of  interpretation  must  be  given  to  it. 
Thia  may  be  gathered  from  its  histoiy  as  well  as  from  its  words.  It 
wat  not  drawn  upon  the  model  of  the  old  native  Scotch  Confession, 
but  on  the  model  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  thft 
amplification  which  it  makes  of  these  Articles  is  one  which  did  not 
come  from  any  Scotch  or  Presbyterian  hands,  but  mainly  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Archbishop 
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Ussher,*  It  repreeents  hiB  view,  not  of  any  local  or  pro\HnciaI  oan- 
troversy,  bnt  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Refonned  doctiine*  Its 
relation  moreover  to  the  old  Scotch  Confession,  which  is  veiy  remarkable, 
shows  how  wide  and  liberal  must  be  the  understandings  under  wliicli 
it  not  only  may,  bnt  must  be  signed.  The  old  Scotch  Confeasion  ot 
1560  is  diflerent  in  tone,  and  in  texture,  and  even  in  the  direction  iti 
which  it  looks  on  some  questions  of  primary  importance.  Yet  that 
old  Confession  of  the  Scotch  Reformation  has  never  been  repealed, 
or  modified*  or  departed  from.  The  Assembly  which  accepted  the 
Westminster  Confession  expressly  did  so  on  the  ground  that  Ihey 
interpreted  it  as  *'  in  nothing  contraiy  to  the  received  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government  of  this  Church."  Every  man  now 
signing  the  Westminster  Confession  is  thus  foimally  authorized  so  to 
read  it  as  iu  all  things  to  be  consistent  with  the  older  Confession  of  the 
Scotch  Reformation,  And  the  effect  of  this  authority  is  great.  *^  I 
now  dismiss  this  dociunent,"  says  Edward  Irving  after  analysing  the 
old  Confession,  '*  vdXh.  the  highest  encomium  which  I  am  capable  of 
bestowing  upon  a  work  of  fallible  man.  It  hath  been  profitable  to  my 
soul  and  to  ray  flock.  For  several  years  I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
it  twice  in  the  year  to  my  people  ;  and  once  upon  a  time,  when  two 
men  whom  I  wished  to  make  Elders  had  their  diflSculties  in  respect  to 
the  Westminster  Confessiou,  I  fomid  them  most  cordial  in  giving  th^r 
assent  to  this.  Its  doctrine  is  sound,  its  expression  is  clear,  its  spirit 
is  large  and  liberal,  its  dignity  is  personal  and  not  dogmatic,  and  it 
is  all  redolent  with  the  unction  of  holiness  and  truth."  Sucb  is  the 
hi^h  and  fine  eiilogium  passed  upon  the  Confession  of  1560  by  a  very 
remarkable  man  who  himself  fretted  under  the  supposed  yoke  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  But  that  yoke  is  removed  in  all  that  requires 
removal  when  we  recollect  that  the  Westminster  Confession  was 
accepted,  and  only  accepted,  because  it  was  h(^ld  to  be  compatible  willi 
the  older  and,  to  Scotchmen,  the  more  venerable  standard  of  their  own 
Reformers.  If  the  Westminster  Confe88i<in  was  so  construed,  and  if 
this  reasonable  liberty  of  inteipretation  was  asserted,  by  the  able  men 
who  represented  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  UU7,  assuredly  it  may  be 
aaeerted  now.  Considering  the  weight  and  variety  of  authority  re- 
presented in  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  and  the  power  which  it 
has  carried  vnih  it  over  subsequent  opinion,  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
may  well  shrink  from  the  dangerous  and  the  needless  taak  of  revising 
formulas  of  such  a  character,  and  with  such  a  history-  Considering, 
too,  the  complete  vagueness,  and  uncertainty,  and  aimlessness  of  what 
is  called  modern  thought,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  wish  any  raah  Hftiag 
of  the  anchors  by  which  so  many  have  held  on  so  long. 

And  after  all,  is  there  any  real  need  of  altering  Confessions  1    The 
great  fault  of  the  Westminster  Confession  is  not  only  its  minatenf 
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>d  elaboration  of  detail,  but  its  incliiBion  of  matters  wliieh  do  not 
riong  to  tlie  domain  of  faith  at  all,  I  would  venture  to  suggest, 
>wevei%  to  young  men,  if  there  are  any  such,  who  are  troubled  by 
DnficiQutious  scniples  about  signing  auch  a  document,  that  in  this 
irry  circumstance  they  may  see  the  reasonable  liberty  with  which 
ach  mgnature  must  necessarily  be  consistent,  Take^  for  example, 
bo  chapter  on  the  Civil  MagiBtrate.  This  is  naturally  the  great 
^imblingblock  and  rock  of  offence  to  some  of  the  seceding  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  And  no  wonder.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to  re- 
:»ncile  that  chapter  with  the  abstmot  doctrines  of  spiritual  indepen- 
ice.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ci\41  magistrate  *^  to  take  order  that 
and  peace  be  preserved  iu  the  Church,  that  the  tnith  of  God  be 
ept  pure  and  entire,"  and  that  **  all  corruption  and  abuses  in  worship 
ad  discipline  be  prevented  or  reformed,*'  then,  in  order  to  perform 
lis  duty  he  must  interfere,  and  authoritatively  too,  in  the  most  purely 
nritual  matters.  The  non-established  Churches  have  not  dealt  with 
im  difficulty,  if  it  be  one,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  Free 
[lurch  has  emitted  a  declaration  that  this  chapter  in  the  Conlession 
not  involve  certain  obnoxious  inteipretations  when  **  rightly 
rstood."  But  no  vague  declarations  of  this  kind  can  explain 
ly  the  plain  meaning  of  very  plaiu  words.  The  United  Presby- 
erian  Church  thinks  it  has  got  over  the  difficulty  in  two  ways— first, 
a  declaration  that  it  accepts  the  Confession  only  as  containing 
(the  authorised  cxliibition  of  the  sense  in  which  we  nndei*stand  the 
^oly  Scriptures/*  But  no  Church  accepts  it  in  any  other  or  higher 
opacity.  No  Church  accepts  the  Confession  as  ha\^ng  any  indepen- 
But  authority  other  than  as  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  sense  in 
jrbicli  Scripture  is  imderatood.  The  second  mode  of  meeting  the 
is  like  that  adopted  by  the  Free  Church ;  viz.— a  special 
Ration  that  the  chapter  on  the  Civil  Magistrate  is  not  to  be 
stood  in  the  sense  which  it  obviously  bears. 
Surely  it  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  way  of  meeting  such  a  diffi- 
Ity  as  this,  to  admit  frankly  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  this  matter, 
rhich  is  not  one  of  faith  at  all,  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  influ- 
jced  by  the  position  and  circumstances  in  which  it  foimd  itself 
i — which  was  tliat  of  an  Assembly  called  together  by  the  Par- 
ant  which  then  represented  the  civil  power,  and  called  together 
&r  the  express  puqioso  of  imposing,  by  authorit)^  of  law,  upon  the 
^^  of  the  United  Kingdom  an  imiformity  both  of  worship  and  of 
nl  .     Tills  is  the  simple   truth,   and  it  is  a  truth  of  immense 

Aportance,  as  demonstrating  that,  wholly  irrespective  of  authorized 
rations  of  any  kind,  every  man  is  perfectly  entitled  to  sign  the 
ion  with  those  reservations  of  opinion  which  are  inseparable 
from  any  assent  to  documents  of  such  a  character. 

Hhov:  "    ,  authorized  declarations  on  the  part  of  Church  Assem- 
lit  _  ig    or    repudiating    ceiiain    meanings^    or    ajiparent 
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meanings  of  the  Confession,  are  of  any  use  to  over-scmpulons  con- 
sciences, such  declarations  are  as  competent  to  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Established  Church  as  to  those  of  any  other.  Indeed,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance not  a  httle  remarkable  that  in  the  very  Act  of  Assembly  which 
first  sanctioned  the  Westminster  Confession,  there  is  a  special  reserva- 
tion made  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a  possible  interpretation  of 
one  part  of  it :  and  it  is  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  Scotch  Church  guarded  the  rights  of  its  laity  and  of  its 
Congregations,  as  against  any  exclusive  powers  vested  in  the  ministry, 
that  this  reservation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  the 
idea  that  ministers  alone  could  constitute  Synods  and  Assemblies 
without  delegation  from  the  Churches,  and  a  due  representation  of  the 
Eldership. 

I  pass  therefore,  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  to  some 
matters  which  are  really  among  the  things  of  faith  on  which  the 
utterances  of  the  Confession  may  seem  to  require  some  latitude  of 
interpretation.  In  the  chapter  on  God's  Eternal  Decrees  the  Confes- 
sion has  certainly  selected  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  some  of  the 
things  which  are  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  and  has  foimded  on  them 
interpretations  which  are  harder  still.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  Con- 
fession which  might  justify  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  cslIUA  to  sign,  it  is  part  of  this  chapter.  And  yet  there  is 
one  principle  of  interpretation  of  indisputable  authority,  which  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  the  widest  liberty  of  opinion  on  the 
incomprehenfeible  mysteries  to  which  this  chapter  refers.  That  principle 
is  simply  tliis,  that  every  document  must  be  interpreted  in  harmony 
with  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  are  staggered  by  any  of  the  propositions 
of  this  cliapter,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  first  and  leading  proposi- 
tion of  tliem  all,  and  to  the  other  chapter  on  "  Free  Will,"  to  be  satis- 
fied that  as  they  must  be  reconciled,  so  each  man  is  free  to  reconcile 
them  as  he  can.  If  one  sentence  is  Calvinistic,  another  is  Arminian. 
The  great  (question  how  to  reconcile  our  ideas  of  the  necessities  of 
causation  with  our  consciousness  of  our  own  responsibiUty  and  free- 
dom, is  not  a  question  peculiar  to  theology ;  it  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy :  and  never  in  any  agje  of 
the  world  were  men  more  bepuzzled  and  befooled  than  now  by  their 
own  poor  and  thin  logomachies  concerning  it.  The  theologians 
of  Westminster  have  ventured  on  some  very  rash  sayings  on  one 
aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  but  not  more  rash  than  we  may  see 
every  day  repeated  by  the  scientific  dogmatists  of  our  own  days  on 
another  aspect  of  it.  Indeed,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  contains  within  itself  by  far  the  best  antidote 
to  any  errors  on  this  subject  which  it  may  contain,  since,  unlike  our 
modern  dogmatists  in  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  it  indicates  with 
gpreat  precision  and  force  of  language  the  fundamental  limitations 
under  which  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  can  alone  be  accepted  or  under- 
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Rood*  In  this  respect  the  Westminster  Confession  is  very  much  more 
feasomible  and  satisfactory  than  the  corresponding  Articles  of  the 
Elinrch  of  England.  The  tenth  Article  of  that  Church,  which  professee 
p  deal  with  "  Free  Will "  contains  no  distinct  affirmation  of  that  free- 
lom  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  perplexes  ns  with  a  sentence  which 
leems  practically  to  deny  that  free  will  exists  at  all ;  whilst  in  the 
kvonteenth  Article,  on  "  Predestination  and  Election/*  the  same 
Fundamental  idea  is  involved  which  animates  the  rawest  Calvinism.  It 
b  true  that  this  idea  is  not  puelied  to  its  obvious  conclusions ;  but 
ieither  IB  there  any  affirmation  of  the  counter-propositions  by  which 
Bone  those  conclusions  can  be  escaped.  The  Westminster  Con- 
Msion  is  at  least  as  vigorous,  even  more  vigorous,  in  insisting 
In  the  limitations  under  which  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  to  be 
nnderstood,  than  it  is  in  affirming  that  doctrine  in  certain  senses. 
It  emphatically  declares  that  the  Decrees  of  God  are  always  to  be 
Inderstood  as  such  that  "thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of 
pbt  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  Will  of  the  cre^ures,  nor  is  the 
iberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather  esta- 
Uished.'*  Nor  is  there  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of  a  better,  shorter, 
Bearer  definition  given  of  man's  freedom  than  in  this  passage  on  Free 
p  ill :  **  God  hath  endued  the  Will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty, 
pat  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  deter- 
mined to  good  or  evil/'  These  propoBitions  are  the  governing  pro- 
|odtions  of  the  whole,  and  in  propoi-tion  as  they  are  contradicted  or 
kpear  to  be  contradicted  by  others,  either  these  others  must  be  ex* . 
pained  away,  or  (and  this  is  the  most  reasonable  conclusion)  we  are 
Ml  in  our  native  liberty  to  reconcile  them  in  Theology  as  we  prac- 
Pcally  must  reconcile  them  both  in  Philosophy  and  in  Life. 

These  considerations,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind  which  apply  to 
^ther  parts  of  the  Confession,  go  to  show  that  men  with  the  most 
fcrupulous  conscience  not  only  may  but  can  only  reasonably  accept 
pch  CJonfessions  as  that  of  Westminster,  with  many  reservations  as 
k  the  authority  of  particular  propositions,  and  this  quite  independent 
p  any  authoritative  declarations  by  the  Church,  either  affirming  or 
lenying  partial  or  obnoxious  interpretations. 

I  But  if  these  considerations  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  men's  con- 
piences,  and  to  establish  a  reasonable  Uberty  in  the  matter,  the 
Khiirch  would  seem  to  have  another  remedy  in  her  own  hands.  The 
■j^Ate  of  1*593,  which  gave  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Church  in 
Hp^t  to  the  terms  of  eubscription,  simply  requires  that  the  eub- 
fciiber  shall  thereby  signify  the  acceptance  of  the  Confession  as  *'  the 
■Dnfession  of  his  faith,"  The  law  requires  nothing  more  than  this, 
&nd  when  men  sign  such  a  document  as  thu  confession  of  their  faith, 
pey  du  not  sign  it  as  a  confession  of  their  Cosmogony,  or  of  their 
MnIog;}%  All  the  more  minute,  elaborate,  and  entangling  questions 
^H|Mw^r&  about  the  '*  whole  doctrines,*'  &c.,  wliich  are  now  put  to 
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candidates  for  ordination,  rest;  or  seem  to  rest,  not  upon  any  statute, 
but  upon  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  a  Bubsequent 
date,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  alone,  I  apprehend  that 
it  must  be  perfectly  competent  tt>  the  General  Assembly  to  alter  and 
amend  these  qiiestione,  if  it  shtnilH  seen  advisable  to  do  m,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  declaratiouB  less  fitringent  and  specific. 

But  lastly,  even  if  ther6  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  this,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Church  Courts  over  all 
mattei^s  of  discipline.  Their  jurisdiction  in  all  questione  and  in  all 
Causes  aflTecting  doctrine  is  supreme  and  indisputable.  Through  this 
jurisdiction  they  could  practically  establish  even  the  largest  and 
widest  modification  of  the  terms  of  subscription.  They  can  syste- 
matically discourage  the  work  of  petty  hunters  after  Heresy,  ^hey 
can  encourage  a  hberal  spirit,  which  will  be  at  the  same  rime  a  ten( 
and  a  scrupulous  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjec 
This  appears  to  be  the  solution  which  is  being  resorted  to  by  the  un* 
established  Churches,  which  have  precisely  the  same  embarrassnients  to 
deal  ^ath,  and  whose  tendencies  to  hberal  methods  of  dealing  with 
**  deviating'*  brethren  seem  to  be  sensibly  quickened  by  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  Established  Church  \%dtli  similar  tendencies  perhai 
more  pronounced.  If  the  views  which  I  have  here  ventured 
express  be  sound,  no  very  wide  modification  is  required.  VlhnX  is 
really  wanted  is»  not  hoense  or  anarchy  in  Doctrine,  but  only  tliat 
reasonable  hberty  in  theological  BeHef  which  m  needed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  well-considered  development  of  religious 
thought. 

In  like  manner  as  regards  forms  of  worship,  the  courts  of  the 
Established  Church  are  perhaps  more  free  than  any  other  to  admit 
such  changes  and  modifications  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  feelings 
of  Congregations,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  gradual  disappearanc 
of  prejudices  which  were  temporary  and  accidental. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  Church  with  greater  powers  an^ 
liberties  than  these :  they  are  greater,  more  unencumbered,  thau  havo 
been  enjoyed  at  any  former  period  of  its  histoiy.  It  is  now  dis- 
tinctly more  free  than  in  the  days  of  Knox,  or  in  the  days  of  3Iel\4Ue, 
or  in  the  days  of  Henderson.  If  its  powers  are  wisely  used  they  give 
to  that  Church  singular  facihties  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  its 
own  country  and  of  our  time.  It  now  represents  with  a  fulness  of 
measure  in  which  it  never  represented  before  that  ideal  connection 
between  Church  and  St^te  which  was  the  passion  of  its  Reformers. 
and  has  been  always  the  distinguishing  aspiration  of  the  whole 
Presbyterian  people.  And  in  this  result  the  seceding  Churches  have 
at  least  an  equal  right  to  triumph.  It  is  their  testimony,  helped  by 
other  causes,  which  has  finally  prevailed — not  over  their  brethren  in 
the  Establishment,  but  over  Anglicanism  and  Secularism,  and  the 
combined  influence  of  both  over  too  many  Scotchmen.   It  is  the  whole 
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Presbyterian  people  who  have  gained  the  day.  It  is  for  them,  or  for 
as  many  of  them  as  choose  to  do  so,  to  enter  in  and  take  posses- 
sion. They  can  do  so  if  they  hke,  with  their  drums  beating  and 
their  banners  flying.  Or  if  they  do  not  formally  join,  at  least  they 
can  work  alongside  in  peace,  for  there  is  room  for  all.  What 
divided  them  is  gone.  AVhat  has  always  united  them  alone  remains. 
Or  if  there  be  any  step  which  can  be  taken,  or  any  other  measure 
which  can  be  adopted  to  make  this  plainer  than  it  now  is,  I  can  only 
say  that  no  one  would  be  more  ready  than  myself  to  lend  it  a  helping 
hand« 

It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  and  perverse  reason  for  disestab- 
lishing a  Church,  that  it  has  just  been  brought  to  coincide  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  with  those  who  once  thought  themselves  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  or  to  stand  aside.  If  the  Presbyterian  laity  of 
Scotland  are  now  worthy  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  they 
will  in  this  matter  refuse  to  follow  either  secular  poKticians  or  eccle- 
siastical leaders  who  make  it  the  sport  of  party.  They  will  compel 
both  sectarianism  and  faction  to  stand  aside.  They  will  not  allow  the 
abandonment  of  that  public  and  national  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  their  Church  which  our  ancestors  highly  valued,  and  which  they 
dearly  bought. 

Argyll. 
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Part  II. 


IN  the  previous  article  on  John  Stuart  Mill's  Philosophy,  I  made  the 
strange  assertion  that  Milts  mind  teas  essentially  illogical.  To 
those  who  have  long  looked  upon  him  as  their  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  such  a  statement  must  of  course  have  seemed  incredible 
and  absurd,  and  it  will  require  a  great  body  of  evidence  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  assertion.  My  first  test  of  his 
logicalncss  was  derived  from  his  wiitings  on  geometrical  science.  I 
showed  by  carefully  authenticated  extracts,  that  Mill  had  put  forth 
views  which  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  perfectly  straight  lines; 
yet  he  had  at  the  same  time  distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  such 
lines.  It  was  pointed  out  that  he  emphatically  promised  to  use  names 
always  as  the  names  of  things,  not  as  the  names  of  our  ideas  of  things; 
yet,  as  straight  lines  in  his  opinion  do  not  exist,  the  name  straight 
line  is  either  the  name  of  "just  nothing  at  all,"  as  James  Mill  would 
have  said,  or  else  it  is  the  name  of  our  ideas  of  what  they  are.  It  is 
by  experimenting  on  these  ideal  straight  lines  in  the  mind  that  we 
learn  the  axioms  and  theorems  of  geometry  according  to  Mill ;  never- 
theless Mill  had  denounced,  as  the  cardinal  error  of  philosophy^  the 
handling  ideas  instead  of  things,  and  had,  indeed,  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  "  System  of  Logic,"  asserted  that  not  a  single  truth 
ever  had  been  arrived  at  by  tliis  method,  except  truths  of  psychology. 
Mill  asserted  that  we  might  experiment  on  lines  in  the  mind  by  pro- 
longing them  to  any  required  distance ;  but  these  lines  according  to 
Mill's  own  statements  must  have  thickness,  and  on  minute  inquiry  it 
was  found  impossible  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  at  all  to  the 
prolongation  of  a  thick  line.  Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  when  Mill 
incidentmlly  speaks  of  an  important  mathematical  theorem  concerning 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  the  circle,  he  abandons 
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^m  empirical  philosophy  pro  tempore,  and  speaks  of  tlie  ratio  in  quee- 
Bn  ae  being  discovered  by  a  loDg  train  of  difficult  reasoning, 
■Such  18  the  summary  of  the  first  email  instalment  of  my  evidence. 
Hi  some  future  occasion  I  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  geometrical 
^^Uung,  which  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  It  will  then  be  proved 
^piPcm  the  question  whether  geometry  is  an  inductive  or  a  deductive 
■ence^  Mill  held  opinions  of  every  phase ;  in  one  part  of  his  writings 
Hometry  is  strictly  inductive  ;  in  another  part  it  is  improperly  called 
Hluctive ;  elsewhere,  it  is  set  up  as  the  ij^^  of  a  deductive  ecience, 
Hd  anon  it  becomes  a  matter  of  direct  observation  and  expeiiment ; 
Besently  Mill  discovers  unexpectedly,  that  there  is  no  difference  at  all 
Htween  an  inductive  and  a  deductive  science ;  the  true  distinction 
^between  a  deductive  and  an  experimental  science.  But  IMill  charac- 
Hristically  overlooks  the  fact  that  if  the  difference  lies  between  a 
Kductive  and  an  experimental  science,  and  not  between  a  deductive 
Hd  an  inductive  science,  then  a  similar  line  of  difference  must  be 
Hawn  between  an  inductive  and  an  expeiimental  science,  although 
BQI's  inductive  methods  are  the  Four  Experimental  Methods. 
HBut  the  origin  of  our  geometiical  knowledge  is  a  very  shppery 
Bbject,  as  I  before  allowed.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  condemn  Mill 
Wp  the  troubles  in  w^hich  he  involved  himself  in  regard  to  such  a 
Hbject  if  there  were  no  other  counts  proved  against  him.  Certainly, 
H  selected  geometrj^  as  a  critical  test  of  the  tmth  of  his  empirical 
^kilosophy,  but  he  may  have  erred  in  judgment  in  choosing  so  trying 
ntest*  Let  us,  therefore,  leave  geometry  for  the  present,  and  select 
Hr  treatment  in  this  second  article  a  much  l»roader  and  simpler  ques- 
Wbtk — one  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  pliilosophy  of  logic  and  kno%v- 
^B^e»  We  %vill  endeavour  to  gain  a  firm  comprehension  of  Mills 
^Bcirine  concerning  the  mtfure  mtd  importance  of  the  relation  of  ReMm- 
^msnee.  This  question  touches  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  itself. 
Bbw,  critics  who  are  Considered  to  be  quite  competent  to  judge,  have 
^Bclared  that  Mill's  logic  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  thorough 
^malyein  which  it  presents  of  the  cognitive  and  reasoning  processes. 
Mill  has  not  restricted  himself  to  the  empty  forms  and  methods  of 
iment,  but  has  pushed  his  inquiry,  as  they  think,  boldly  into  the 
^chologj"  and  philosophy  of  reasoning.  In  the  "System  of  Logic," 
?n,  w©  shall  find  it  clearly  decided  whether  resemblance  is,  or  is  not, 
be  fimdamental  relation  with  which  reasouiog  is  concerned.  It  was 
ke  doctrine  of  Locke,  as  fully  expounded  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
git  Essay,  that  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
agreement  of  our  ideas. 

I**-  Knowledge  then,"  says  Lxke,  *'  seems  to  me  to  be  nothuig  \m\  the  ]>or- 

•  »r  the  connectit  >D  und  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repuju^iianry,  of 

f  ideas.     In  this  akme  it  conmstsi.     Where  this  perception  is,  there  is 

•'■>^i' ;  and  where  it  is  nut,  there,  though  we  may  fancy,  guests  or  believe, 

bt  wc  ulways  come  short  of  knowledge." 
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ilany  other  philosophers  have  likewise  held  that  a  certain  agree- 
ment between  things,  variously  described  as  resemblance,  similarity, 
identity,  sameness,  equality,  &c.,  really  constituted  the  whole  of 
reasoned  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  sense. 
Condillac  adopted  this  view  and  stated  it  with  admirable  breadth  and 
brevity,  saying,  "L'6vidence  de  raison  consiste  uniquement  dans 
ridentit^."  ' 

Mill  has  not  failed  to  discuss  this  matter,  and  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  most  expressly  and  clearly  stated  in  the  chapter  upon  the 
Import  of  Propositions.*  He  analyzes  the  state  of  mind  called  Belief, 
and  shows  that  it  involves  one  or  more  of  five  matters  of  fact,  namely, 
Existence,  Co-existence,  Sequence,  Causation,  Resemblance.  One  or 
other  of  these  is  asserted  (or  denied)  in  oveiy  proposition  which  is  not 
merely  verbal.  No  doubt  relations  of  the  kinds  mentioned  form  a 
large  part  of  the  matter  of  knowledge,  and  they  must  be  expressed 
in  propositions  in  some  way  or  other.  I  believe  that  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  propositions,  while  the  copula  always  signifies 
agreenieni,  or,  as  Condillac  would  have  said,  identity  of  the  terms.  But 
we  need  not  attempt  to  settle  a  question  of  this  difficulty.  We  are 
only  concerned  now  with  the  position  in  his  system  which  Mill  assigns 
to  Resemblance.  This  comes  last  in  the  list,  and  it  is  with  some 
expression  of  doubt  that  Mill  assigns  it  a  place  at  all.    He  says  :t — 

"  Besides  propositious  which  assert  a  sequence  or  co-existence  between  two 
phenomena,  there  are  therefore  also  propositions  which  assert  resemblance 
between  them ;  as.  This  colour  is  like  that  colour ; — ^Tlie  heat  of  to-day  is  equal 
to  the  heat  of  yesterday.  It  is  true  that  such  an  assertion  might  with  some 
plausibility  be  brought  within  the  description  of  an  affirmation  of  sequence,  by 
considering  it  as  an  assertion  that  the  simultaneous  contemplation  of  the  two 
colours  \s  followed  by  a  specific  feeling  termed  the  feeling  of  resemblance.  But 
there  would  be  nothing  gained  by  encumbering  ourselves,  especially  in  this 
place,  with  a  generalization  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  strained.  Lo^c  does 
not  imdertake  to  analyze  mental  facts  into  their  ultimate  elements.  Kesem- 
blauco  between  two  phenomena  is  more  intelli^ble  in  itself  than  any  explanation 
could  make  it,  and  under  any  classification  must  remain  specifically  dLstinct  from 
the  ordinary  cases  of  setjuence  and  co-existence." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Mill  had,  to  say  the  least,  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  resolving  Resemblance  into  something  simpler,  namely, 
into  a  special  case  of  sequence  and  co-existence;  but  he  abstains,  not 
apparently  because  it  would  be  plainly  impossible,  but  because  logic 
does  not  undertake  ultimate  analysis.  It  would  encumber  us  with  a 
"strained  generalization,"  whatever  that  may  be.  He  therefore 
accords  it  pro\4Bionally  a  place  among  the  matters  of  fact  which 
logic  treats. 

Postponing  further  consideration  of  this  passage,  we  torn  to  a  later  * 
book  of  the  "  System  of  Logic,"  hi  which  Mill  -^^ses  pretty  c1m47  ^"^ 
his  opinion,  that  Resemblance  is  a  minor  kind  <i  to  be  treatodH 

•  Book  I.,  chapter  v.  f  Boo' 
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last  in  the  system  of  Logic,  as  being  of  comparatively  small  import- 
ance. In  the  chapter  headed  "  Of  the  remaining  Laws  of  Nature,"* 
we  find  Mill  distinctly  stating  thatf  "  the  propositions  which  affirm 
Order  in  Time,  in  either  of  its  two  modes,  Co-existence  and  Snc- 
cesfiion,  have  formed,  thus  far,  the  subject  of  the  present  Book.  And 
we  have  now  concluded  the  exposition,  so  far  as  it  falls  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  work,  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
these  propositions  rest,  and  the  processes  of  investigation  by  which 
they  are  ascertained  and  proved.  There  remain  three  classes  of  facts: 
Existence,  Order  in  Place,  and  Resemblance,  in  regard  to  which  the 
same  questions  are  now  to  be  resolved.'* 

From  the  above  passage  we  should  gather  that  Resemblance  has 
not  been  the  subject  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  third 
book,  or  certainly  not  the  chief  subject. 

Of  the  remaining  three  classes  of  facts,  Existence  is  dismissed  very 
briefly.  So  far  as  relates  to  simple  existence.  Mill  thinks  J  that  the 
indoctive  logic  has  no  knots  to  untie,  and  he  proceeds  to  the  remaining 
two  of  the  great  classes  into  which  facts  have  been  divided.  His 
opinion  about  Resemblance  is  clearly  stated  in  the  second  section  of 
the  some  chapter,  as  follows : — 

"  Resemblance  and  its  opposite,  except  in  the  case  in  which  they  assume  the 
names  of  Equality  and  Inequahty,  are  seldom  regarded  as  subjects  of  science ; 
they  are  supposed  to  be  perceived  by  simple  apprehension ;  by  merely  applying 
our  senses  or  directing  our  attention  to  the  two  objects  at  once,  or  in  immediate 
succession." 

After  pointing  out  that  we  cannot  always  bring  two  things  into  suit- 
able proximity,  he  adds : — 

"  The  comparison  of  two  things  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  thing, 
when  their  direct  comparison  ia  impossible,  is  the  appropriate  scientific  process 
for  ascertaining  resemblances  and  dissimilarities,  and  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
Logic  has  to  teach  on  the  subject. 

"  An  undue  extension  of  this  remark  induced  Locke  to  consider  reasoning 
itself  as  nothing  but  the  comparison  of  two  ideas  through  the  medium  of  a 
third,  and  knowledge  as  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas :  doctrines  which  the  Condillac  school  blindly  adopted,  without  the 
qualifications  and  distinctions  with  which  they  were  studiously  guarded  by  their 
illustrious  author.  Where,  indeed,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  (otherwise 
called  resemblance  or  dissimilarity)  of  any  two  things  is  the  very  matter  to  be 
determined,  as  is  the  case  particularly  in  the  sciences  of  quantity  and  extension ; 
there  the  process  by  which  a  solution,  if  not  attainable  by  direct  perception, 
must  be  indirectly  sought,  consists  in  comparing  these  two  things  through  the 
medium  of  a  third.  But  this  is  far  from  being  tme  of  all  incjuiries.  The  know- 
ledge that  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  is  not  a  perception  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, but  of  a  series  of  ph^^sical  ocx^urrences,  a  succession  of  sensations. 
Locke's  definitions  of  knowledge  and  of  reasoning  required  to  be  Umited  to  our 
knowledge  of,  and  reasoning  about,  Resemblances.*' 

We  learn  from  these  passages,  then,  that  science  and  knowledge 

•  Book  III.,  chapter  xxiv.  f  First  section,  near  the  beg^inning. 
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have  little  to  do  with  resemblances.  Except  in  the  case  of  equality  and 
inequality,  resemblance  is  seldom  regarded  as  the  subject  of  science^  and 
Mill  apparently  accepts  what  he  holds  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion. 
The  sum  total  of  what  logic  has  to  teach  on  this  subject  is  that  two 
things  may  be  compared  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  thing, 
when  their  direct  comparison  is  impossible.  Locke  unduly  extended 
this  remark  when  he  considered  reasoning  itself  as  nothing  but  the 
comparison  of  two  ideas  through  the  medium  of  a  third.  Locke's 
definitions  of  knowledge  and  of  reasoning  require  to  be  Umited  to 
our  knowledge  of,  and  reasoning  about,  resemblances. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  third  book  of  the  "  System  of  Logic,'' 
then,  we  have  not  been  concerned  with  Resemblance.  The  subjects 
discussed  have  been  contained  in  propositions  which  affirm  Order  in 
Time,  in  either  of  its  modes,  Co-existence  and  Succession.  Resemblance 
is  another  matter  of  fact,  which  has  been  postponed  to  the  twenty- 
foiurth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  and  there  dismissed  in  one  short  section, 
as  being  seldom  regarded  as  a  subject  of  science.  Under  these  circum- 
fitances  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  that  Mill's  so-called  Experi- 
mental Methods  are  wholly  concerned  with  resemblance.  Certainly 
these  celebrated  methods  are  the  subject  of  science ;  they  are,  according 
to  Mill,  the  great  methods  of  scientific  discovery  and  inductive  proof; 
they  form  the  main  topic  of  the  third  book  of  the  Logic,  indeed,  they 
form  the  central  pillars  of  the  whole  "  System  of  Logic."  It  is  a  Kttle 
puzzling,  then,  to  find  that  the  name's  of  these  methods  seem  to  refer  to 
Resemblance,  or  to  something  which  much  resembles  resemblance.  The 
first  is  called  the  Method  of  Agreement ;  the  second  is  the  Method  of 
Difference ;  the  third  is  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Diifference ; 
and  the  remaining  two  methods  are  confessedly  developments  of  these  ' 
principal  methods.  Now,  does  Agreement  mean  Resemblance  or  not? 
If  it  does,  then  the  whole  of  the  third  book  may  be  said  to  treat  of 
a  relation  which  Mill  has  professedly  postponed  to  the  second  section 
of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter. 

Let  us  see  what  these  methods  involve.  The  canon  of  the  first 
method  is  stated  in  the  following  words,*  which  many  an  anxious 
candidate  for  academic  honours  has  committed  to  memory : — 

'"  If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  have  only 
one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  all  the  instances 
agree,  is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  given  phenomenon." 

Now,  when  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  inves- 
tigation agree,  do  they,  or  do  they  not,  resemble  each  other?  Is 
agreement  the  same  relation  as  resemblance,  or  is  it  something  dif- 
ferent ?  If,  indeed,  it  be  a  separate  kind  of  relation,  it  must  be  matter 
of  regret  that  lilill  did  not  describe  this  relation  of  agi*eement  when 
treating  of  the  "  Import  of  Propositions."     Surely  the  propositions  in 

•  Book  III.,  chapter  viii.,  section  1,  near  the  end. 
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Avhicli  wo  record  our  observations  of  '*  the  phenomenon  under  inveBti- 
gatiou'*  must  affirm  agreement  or  dLflerence,  and  as  the  experunental 
methods  are  the  all-important  instrumtfnts  of  science,  these  propositions 
luiiat  have  corresponding  importance.  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall 
derive  sorae  light  from  the  context;  reading  on  a  few  lines  in  the 
description  of  the  Method  of  Diflference,*  we  find  Mill  sayiug  that 

**  In  the  Method  of  Agreement  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  instauces  which 
agreed  in  the  given  circunistance  but  differed  m  every  other;  in  the  present 
method  {i.e,  the  Method  of  Difference)  we  rtsquire,  on  the  contrary,  two  instances 
ftji*eml>ling  one  another  in  every  other  respect,  but  dLffenng  in  the  presence  or 
QC©  of  the  pbenomeuon  we  wish  to  study." 

It  would  really  seem,  then»  as  if  the  great  Experimental  Method 
depends  upon  our  discovering  two  instances  resembltng  one  another. 
Here  resemblance  is  specified  by  name.  We  seem  to  learn  cleariy 
that  Agreement  must  be  the  same  thing  as  Resemblance  ;  if  so,  Dif- 
ference must  bo  its  opposite.  Proceeding  accordingly  to  consider  the 
Method  of  Difference  w^e  find  its  requirements  described  in  these 
words  ;t — **  The  two  instances  which  are  to  be  compared  with  one 
another  mtist  be  exactly  similar,  in  all  circumstances  except  the  one 
which  we  are  attempting  to  investigate.** 

This  exact  similarity  is  not  actual  identity,  of  course,  because 
the  instances  are  two,  not  one.     Is  it  then  resemblance  1     If  so,  we 
again  find  the  principal  subject  of  Mill's  Logic  to  be  that  which  he 
relegated  to  section  2   of  chapter   xxiv.     If  wc   proceed  witii  our 
reading  of  Mill  s  chapter  on  the  *'  Four  Experimental  Methods,"  we 
still  find  sentence  after  sentence  dealing  with  this  relation  of  resem- 
blance, sometimes  under  the  very  same  name,  sometimes  under  the 
ijaQies  of  similarity,  agreement^  likeness,  &c»   As  to  its  apparent  oppo- 
eite,  difference,  it  seems  to  be  the  theme  of  the  whole  chapter.   The 
[  Method  of  Difference  is  that  wondeiful  method  which  can  prove  the 
^  juost  general  law  on  the  ground  of  two  instances !     But  of  tliis  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Method  of  Difference  I  shall  treat  on  another  occasion. 

I'erhaps,  however,  after  all  I  may  be  misrepresenting  Mill's  state- 
\  nients.  It  crosses  my  mind  that  by  Resembhmce  he  may  mean  some- 
.  thing  different  from  exact  aimilariiy.  The  Methods  of  Agreement  and 
Difference  may  require  that  complete  Hkeness  which  we  should  call 
identity  of  tjualili/.  It  is  only  fair  to  inquire  then,  whether  he  uses  tho 
word  Resemblance  in  a  broad  or  a  narrow  sense.  On  this  point  Mill 
leaves  us  in  nti  doubt;  for  he  says  distinctly,^  '*  This  resemblance 
may  exist  in  all  conceivalile  gradations,  from  perfect  undistinguishable- 
ness  to  something  extremely  slight," 

Again  on  tJie  next  page,  while  distinguishing  carefully  between  such 
different  things  as  numerical  identity  and  indistinguishable  resemblance, 

*  Same  chapter,  second  aection. 

i  Same  clm.t)ter,  third  lectbn,  thifd  pam graph,  fourth  line, 
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he  clearly  countenances  the  wide  use  of  the  word  resemblance^ 
saying,*  **  Resemblance,  when  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree  of  all, 
amounting  to  imdistinguishableness,  is  often  called  identity."  It 
seems  then,  that  all  grades  of  likeness  or  similarity,  from  indistinguish- 
able identity  down  to  something  extremely  slight^  are  properly  compre- 
hended under  resemblance ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  agreement  and  similarity  and  difference 
treated  throughout  the  Experimental  Methods  are  all  cases  of  that 
minor  relation,  seldom  considered  the  subject  of  science,  which  was 
postponed  by  Mill  to  the  second  section  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter. 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  only  been  plapng  with  this  matter.  I 
ought  to  have  quoted  at  once  a  passage  which  was  in  my  mind  all  the 
time — one  from  the  chapter  on  the  Functions  and  Value  of  the 
Syllogism.  Mill  sums  up  the  conclusion  of  a  long  discussion  in  the 
following  words  :t —  . 

"  We  have  thus  obtained  what  we  were  seeking,  an  universal  type  of  the 
reasoning  process.  We  find  it  resolvable  in  all  cases  into  the  following  elements : 
Certain  individuals  have  a  given  attribute ;  an  individual  or  individuals  resemble 
the  former  in  certain  other  attributes ;  therefore  they  resemble  them  also  in 
the  given  attribute." 

All  reasoning,  then,  is  resolvable  into  a  case  of  resemblance ;  the 
word  resemble  is  itself  used  twice  over,  and,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
the  word  attrilnitey  synonymous  with  property^  is  but  another  name 
according  to  Mill,  for  resemblance.  It  is  true  that  this  quotation  is 
taken  from  the  second  book  of  the  System,  not  from  the  preceding 
part  of  the  third  book  to  which  Mill  referred  as  not  having  treated  of 
resemblance.  But  this  can  hardly  matter,  as  he  speaks  of  the  universal 
type  of  the  reasoning  process^  which  must  include  of  course  the  whole  of 
the  inductive  methods  expounded  in  the  third  book. 

But  in  case  the  reader  should  not  be  quite  satisfied,  I  will  give  yet 
one  more  quotation,  taken  from  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  third  book, 
a  chapter  therefore  which  closely  precedes  the  chapter  on**  The  Remain- 
ing Laws  of  Nature,'' where  Mill  despatches  Resemblance.  This  chapter 
treats  nominally  of  analogy,  but  what  must  be  our  surprise  to  find  that 
in  reality  it  treats  from  beginning  to  end  of  Resemblance  I  This  is  the 
way  in  which  he  describes  reasoniog  by  analogy  4 — 

"It  is  on  the  whole  more  usual,  however,  to  extend  the  name  of  analogical 
evidence  to  argmnents  from  any  sort  of  resemblance,  provided  they  do  not 
amount  to  a  complete  induction :  without  peculiarly  distinguishing  resemblance 
of  relations.  Analogical  reasoning,  in  this  sense,  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula ; — Two  things  resemble  each  other  in  one  or  more  respects  ;  a 
certain  proposition  is  true  of  the  one;  therefore,  it  is  true  of  the  other.  But 
we  have  nothing  here  by  which  to  discriminate  analogy  from  induction, 
since  this  tyi^e  will  serve  for  all  reasoning  from  experience.     In  the  strictest 

*  Same  section,  fifth  paragraph,  third  line. 

t  Book  II.,  chapter  iii.,  section  7>  at  beginning. 
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Brluctiou,  ei^nally  with  tlie  faintest  anftlogy,  we  cfm^-Uid©  because  A  reet'inliles 
B  m  one  or  more  pniperties,  tlmt  it  duen  m  in  a  certain  other  property." 

m  It  seemfi,  then,  that  the  universal  type  of  the  reasoning  process 
wholly  turns  upon  the  pivot  of  resemblance.  The  stone  which  was 
■eepifled  and  slightingly  treated  in  a  brief  section  of  the  twenty-fourth 
Kliapter,  has  become  the  comer-stone  of  Mills  logical  edifice.  It  would 
plmofit  seem  as  if  Mill  were  one  of  those  persons  who  are  eaid  to 
pkink  independently  with  the  trvvo  halves  of  their  brain.  On  the  one 
■ide  of  the  gre^t  longitudinal  fissure  must  be  held  the  doctrme  that 
■reseniblance  is  seldom  a  subject  of  science  ;  on  the  other  side.  Mill 
Ipaust  liave  thought  out  the  important  place  which  resemblance  holds 
%s  the  univei^al  tj^e  of  the  reasoning  and  inductive  processes. 
Double-mi ndetln ess,  the  Law  of  Oljhviscence,  or  some  Deus  e^v  ma-- 
m^indy  mtist  be  called  in ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
fcihty  of  reconciling  Mill's  statement  of  the  nntve7*ml  type  of  all  reasoJt- 
muff  with  his  remarks  upon  Locke's  doctrine,  Locke,  he  says  in  the 
Bassage  already  quoted,  unduly  extended  the  impoHance  of  resemldame, 
Wj^hen  A*?  made  all  reasoning  a  case  of  it^  and  Locke's  definition  of  know- 
ledge and  of  reasoning  required  to  he  limited  to  o^ir  biowledye  of  and 
mnasoning  about  resemblances.  Yet,  according  to  Mill  himself,  the 
mniversal  type  of  ALh  reasonimy  turns  wholly  on  resemblance.  Under 
Kuch  circmnstances,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  seriously  the  value  of 
■tiirs  analysis  of  knowledge.  AVhich  part  of  the  analysis  are  we  to 
Bi«cuss?  That  in  wliieh  resemblance  is  treated  as  the  basis  of  all 
fceasoning,  or  that  in  which  it  belongs  to  the  '*  remaining ''  and 
■*  minor  matters  of  fact,'*  which  had  not  been  treated  in  the  books  of 
mduction,  and  which  therefore  remained  to  be  disposed  of  I 

m  We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  question  of  resemblance ;  it  is  the 
nmdaniental  question  as  regards  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  rea- 
honing,  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  very  tedious,  I  must  show  that 
■a  the  deep  of  MilFs  inconsistency  there  is  still  a  lower  deep.  I  have 
■o  point  out  that  some  of  his  opiniims  concerning  the  import  of 
H^ropositiouB  may  be  thus  formulated ; — 

I.  The  names  of  attributes  are  names  for  the  resemblances  of  our 
l^nsations. 

■  2,  Certain  propositions  affirm  the  possession  of  properties,  or  attri- 
butes^ or  common  peculiarities. 

I    3.  Such  propositions  do  not,  properly  speaking,  assert  resemblance 

■  ^P^oceeding  in  the  first  place  to  prove  that  JHll  has  made  state- 
Baenta  of  the  meaning  attributed  to  him,  we  find  the  matter  of  the 
Brst  in  a  note*  written  by  Mill  in  answer  to  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer, 
■who  had  charged  Mill  with  confounding  exact  likeness  and  literal 

•  Book  n..  chapter  ii-,  a^ctim  3,  nea*  the  be^riimmg:  of  the  third  paragraph  ^of  the 
^oot*noie.    Thia  nota  ttoea  not  iK^mm  tiaae  of  the  early  editioDa. 
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identity.  With  the  truth  of  this  charge  we  will  not  concern  our- 
selves now;  we  have  only  to  notice  the  following  distinct  statement: 
•'  What,  then,  is  the  common  something  which  gives  a  meaning  to 
the  general  name  ?  Mr.  Spencer  can  only  say,  it  is  the  similarify  of 
the  feelings ;  and  I  rejoin,  the  attribute  is  precisely  that  similarity. 
The  names  of  attributes  are  in  their  ultimate  analyses  names  for  the 
resemblances  of  our  sensations  (or  other  feeUngs).  Every  general 
name,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  denotes  or  connotes  one  or  more 
of  those  resemblances."  Mill's  meaning  evidently  is  that  when  you 
apply  a  general  name  to  a  thing,  as  for  instance  in  calling  snow  whitey 
you  mean  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  snow  and  other  things 
in  respect  of  their  whiteness.  The  general  name  white  connotes  this 
resemblance  ;  the  abstract  name  tchiteness  denotes  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  passage  in  the  chapter  on  the  Import  of 
Propositions,  which  must  be  quoted  at  some  length.* 

"  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  all  propositions  whatever,  of  which  the  predicate 
is  a  general  name,  do,  in  point  of  fact,  affirm  or  deny  resemblance.  All  such 
propositions  affirm  that  a  thing  belongs  to  a  class ;  but  things  being  classed 
together  according  to  their  resemblance,  everything  is  of  course  classed  with 
the  things  which  it  is  supposed  to  resemble  most ;  and  thence,  it  may  be  said, 
when  we  affinn  that  gold  is  a  metal,  or  that  Socrates  is  a  man,  the  affirmation 
intended  is,  that  gold  resembles  other  metals,  and  Socrates  other  men,  more 
nearly  than  they  resemble  the  objects  contained  in  any  other  of  the  classes 
co-ordinate  with  these." 

Of  this  doctrine  Mill  goes  on  to  speak  in  the  following  curious 
remarks,t  to  which  I  paiiicularly  invite  the  reader's  attention : — 

"  There  is  some  slight  degree  of  foundation  for  this  remark,  but  no  more 
than  a  slight  degree.  The  arrangement  of  things  into  classes,  such  as  the 
class  meUil^  or  the  class  man,  is  grounded  indeed  on  a  resemblance  among  the 
things  which  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  but  not  on  a  mere  general  resem- 
blance :  the  resemblance  it  is  grounded  on  consists  in  the  possession  by  all 
those  things,  of  certain  common  peculiarities;  and  those  peculiarities  it  is 
which  the  tenns  connote,  and  which  the  propositions  consequently  assert ;  not 
the  resemblance.  For  though  when  I  say.  Gold  is  a  metal,  I  say  by  implica- 
tir-n  that  if  there  be  any  other  metals  it  must  resemble  them,  yet  if  there  were 
no  other  metals  I  might  still  assert  the  proposition  with  the  same  meaning  as 
at  j»reseut.  namely,  that  gold  has  the  various  properties  implied  in  the  word 
metal ;  just  a.s  it  might  be  said,  Christians  are  men,  even  if  there  were  no  men 
who  were  not  Christians.  Proix^sitions,  therefore,  in  which  objects  are  referred 
to  a  class  because  they  |)0ssess  the  attributes  constituting  the  class,  are  so  far 
fr^jm  asserting:  nothing  but  resemblance,  that  they  do  not,  properly  speaking, 
LL<s<rrt  resemblance  at  all.'' 


I  have  long  wondered  at  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  this 
exhibits.  We  are  told  that  the  arrangement  of  things  in  a  class  is 
fouLded  on  a  resemblance  between  the  things,  but  not  a  **mere 
general  resemblance,"  whatever  this  may  mean.  It  is  grounded  on 
the  possession   of  certain   "  common  pecuharities."     I  pass  by  the 

•  Book  I.,  chapter  v..  section  G.  second  paragraph. 
+  Same  section,  third  paragraph. 
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Btrangenesd  of  this  expreesion ;  I  should  have  thought  that  common 
>'fhj  is  a  self-contradictoiy  expressiou  in  its  own  terms ;  but  here 
:8  to  mean  merely  attribute  or  qnality.     The  terms  then  connote 
[ibifl  attribute*  not  the  resemblance.     Here  we  are  in  direct  and  abso- 
lute conflict  with  Mill's  previoUB  statement  that  atinhute  w  preciMbj  that 
jfimilarity — that  common  eomething^ — which  gives  a  meaning  to  the 
I  general  name,  and  that  the  names  of  attributes  are,  in  their  ultimate 
i^»  names  for  the  risemhlances  of  our  senBations.     PreWously  he 
Wit  '*  every  general  name"  connotes  one  or  more  of  these  resem- 
blances ;  now  he  says  that  it  is  **  these  peculiarities**  which  the  terms 
jcounott^  and   which   the   propositions   con8ei|ucntly  assert,  not  the 
Iresemblances.    But  these  peculiarities  are  common  peculiarities — that  is, 
>ixiinon  quaiitiea  or  attributes*    The  self-contradiction  is  absolute 
Mil  complete,  except  indeed,  so  far  as  llill- admits  that  there  is  ''some 
ight  degree  of  fomidatiou'*  for  the  remark  which  ho  is  controverting. 
We  will  afterwards  consider  what  is  this  alight  degree  of  foundation  ; 
lut  proceeding  for  the  present  with  the  interpretation  of  the  remark- 
ible  passage  quoted,  we  learn  that  when  I  eay,  "  Gold  is  a  metal,"  I 
aay  imply  that  if  there  are  other  metals  it  must  resemble  them ;  yet, 
"  there  were  no  other  inet^ils,  I  might  srill  assert  that  gold  has  the 
Ivarious  properties  implied  in  the  word  metaL     The  "  Law  of  Obli\ns- 
ace  "  seems  to  have  been  at  work  here ;  Mill  must  have  quite  for- 
[gotten  that  lie  was  ^peakitig  of  propositions,  *'  of  which  the  predicate 
a  general  name,'*  or  the  name  of  a  class*    Now  if,  as  Mill  sometimes 
lolds,  a  class  consists  only  of  the  things  in  it,*  there  must  be  more 
Tictals  than  gold,  else  metal  would  not  be  a  general  name.     If,  as 
Mill  elsewhere  says,  to  the  contrary  effect,  the  class  may  exist  whether 
le  things  exist  or  not,t  we  still  have  him  on  the  other  horn  of  the 
Idilemma  •  for  then  the  meaning  of  the  general  name  must  consist  in 
lis  connotation,  which  consists  of  attributes,  which  are  but  another 
liune  for  resemblances.      Yet,  foraooth,   the  proposition  does  not 
>roperly  speaking  assert  resemblances  at  all. 

The  important  passage  quoted  above  is,  as  we  might  readily  expect. 
iconsifitent  with  various  other  statements  in  the  "  System  of  Logic," 
18  for  instance  most  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  chapter  on  Definitiou, 
phere  we  are  told  X  that  the  philosopher,  **  only  gives  the  same  name 
o  things  which  reseml>lc  one  another  in  the  same  definite  particulars/* 
that  the  iuqairy  inttj  a  definition  §  *'  is  an  inquiry  into  the  resem- 
ices  and  difterences  among  those  things,"     Elsewhere  we  are  told,|| 
It  **the  general  names  given  to  objects  imply  attributes,  derive 
ieir  whole  meaning  from  attributes;  and  are  cliiefly  useful  as  the 


ByBtein  of  Lo^e,  Book  TI.,  chapter  ii.,  section  2,  foTaitb  paiugiuph. 

Book  I,^  chiftpter  tU..  Boction  I,  first  paracrraph. 
J  Book  L,  chapter  viii.,  Beetion  7,  paragraph  4,  about  tho  seventeenth  line. 

I  is  numbered  8  in  some  of  the  early  editions. 
f  Same  section,  paragraph  8,  line  7. 
II  B6ok  iy,«  chapter  iii.,  eight  lines  from  end  of  chapter* 
YOL.  XXXI.  T 
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language  by  means  of  which  we  predicate  the  attributes  which  they 
comiote."  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Requisites  of  a  Philosophical 
Language,  he  says  :* — 

''  Now  tlie  meaning  (as  has  so  often  been  explained)  of  a  general  connotative 
name,  resides  in  the  connotation ;  in  the  attribute  on  account  of  which,  and  to 
express  which,  the  name  is  given.  Thus,  the  name  animal  being  ^ven  to  all 
things  which  possess  the  attributes  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  the 
word  connotes  those  attributes  exclusively,  and  they  constitute  the  whole  of  its 
meanuig." 

Now,  the  cUtribute^  as  we  learned  at  starting,  is  but  another  name  for  a 
Resemblance,  and  yet  a  proposition  of  which  the  predicate  is  a  general  name, 
does  not  properly  speaking  assert  resemblance  at  all. 

The  inconsistency  is  still  more  striking  when  we  turn  to  another 
work,  namely  John  Stuart  lilill's  edition  of  his  father's  "Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind."  Here,  in  a  note  f  on  the  subject  of  classification,  Mill 
objects  to  his  father's  ultra-nominalist  doctrine,  that  ^'  men  were  led 
to  class  solely  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  in  the  use  of  names." 
Mill  proceeds  to  remark  %  that  "  we  could  not  have  dispensed  with 
names  to  mark  the  points  in  which  different  individuals  resemble  one 
another :  and  these  are  class-names."  Referring  to  hisfather^s  peculiar 
expression — **  individual  qualities,"  he  remarks  very  properly  : — 

*'  It  is  not  individual  qualities  that  we  ever  have  occasion  to  predicate.  .  .  . 
We  never  have  occasion  to  predicate  of  an  object  the  individual  and  instan- 
taneous impressions  which  it  produces  in  as.  The  only  meaning  of  predicating 
a  quality  at  all,  is  to  affirm  a  resemblance.  AVhen  we  ascribe  a  quality  to  an 
object,  we  intend  to  assert  that  the  object  affects  us  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  w^hich  we  are  affected  by  a  known  class  of  objects.'* 

A  few  lines  further  down  he  proceeds : — 

'•  Qualities,  therefore,  cannot  be  predicated  ^vithout  general  names;  nor,  conse- 
(juently,  without  classification.  Wlierever  there  is  a  general  name  there  is  a 
class :  classification,  and  general  names,  are  things  exactly  coextensive." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  quite  the  true  doctrine;  but  what  becomes  of 
the  paragraph  already  quoted,  which  appeared  in  eight  editions  of  the 
"  System  of  Logic,"  during  Mill's  lifetime?  In  that  paragraph  he 
asserted  that  propositions  referring  an  object  to  a  class  because  they 
possess  the  attributes  constituting  the  class,  do  not,  properly  speaking, 
assert  resemblance  at  all.  Now,  when  commenting  on  his  fathers 
doctiine,  Mill  says  that  the  only  meaning  of  predicating  a  quality  at  all,  is 
to  affirm  a  resemblance. 

In  a  later  note  in  the  same  volume  Mill  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
explicit  in  liis  assertion  that  the  predication  of  general  nancies  is  a 
matter  of  attributes  and  resemblances.     He  begins  thus  :§ — 

•  Book  IV.,  chapter  iv.,  section  2^  second  line. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  260.  J  Pige  261. 

§  Jaiuee  MUl's  Analyaia  of  the  Human  Mind.    New  edition.  roL  i.  p.  &8S. 
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Rejrrtinpr  the  notion  that  cIaj««eR  a«d  claHaiiication  would  not  have  existcni 
sity  of  ecouomizing*  namefi,  we  may  say  that  objects  are 

M'  1  M  s  OQ  accoimt  of  their  reaemblaace," 


ioxt  page  lie  says,  in  the  most  distmct  manner  i — 

Still,  a  class-name  stands  m  a  wry  different  relation  to  the  delinite  resem- 

ri'^  whkli  it  is  inteudoil  to  mark,  from  that  in  whieh  it  stands  to  the  various 

eircunj stances  which  may  fonu  part  of  the  image  it  adls  up.    There 

.    .  .iin  attributes  common  to  the  eutire  class,  which  the  claMS-name  was 

ther  deliberate!}'  selected  as  a  mark  of,  or,  at  all  events,  which  guide  us  iu 

plication  of  it.    These  attributes  are  the  real  meaning  of  the  class-name 

what  we  intend  to  a^icribe  to  an  object  when  we  call  it  by  that  name-** 


There  can  be  no  possible  mistake  about  Mill*s  meaning  now.  The 
clluas*name  is  intended  to  mark  definite  resemblances.  These  resemblances 
list  be  the  attributes  which  the  class-name  was  either  deliberately 
lected  as  a  mark  of,  or  which  guide  us  in  the  apphcation  of  it. 
These  attributes  are  the  real  meaning  of  the  class-name^ — are  what 
intend  to  ascribe  to  an  object^  when  we  call  it  by  that  name.  Yet  we 
ere  told  iu  tlie  passage  of  the  *'  System  of  Logic ''  to  which  I  invited 
e  reader  8  special  attention,  that  propositions  in  which  objects  are 
ferred  to  a  class,  because  they  possess  the  attributes  constituting 
e  clasa,  are  so  far  from  asserting  nothing  but  resemblance,  that  they 
not,  pjvperly  speakint/,  assert  resemblance  at  all,  A  class-name  is 
iw  ^dken  of  as  intended  to  mark  definite  resemblances.  Previously  we 
rere  informed  that,  in  saying,  **  Gold  is  a  metal,"  I  do  not  assert 
semblance,  forsooth,  because  there  miglit  be  no  other  metal  but 
Id.  Yet  metal  is  spoken  of  as  a  class,  so  that  the  word  metal  is  a 
ass-name,  and  the  whole  discussion  refers  to  propositions  of  which 
e  predicates  are  geneml  names. 

The  fact  is,  the  passage  contains  more  than  one  non-nfeqnitur ;  it  tacitly 
es  thttt  metal  might  continue  to  be  a  clELSs-name,  while  there  was 
y  one  kind  of  metal^  so  that  there  would  be  notliing  else  to  resemble, 
Then  there  is  another  non-sequitur  when  Mill  proceeds  straightway 
another  example,  thus — "just  as  it  might  be  said,  Christians  are 
len,  even  if  there  were  no  men  who  were  not  Christians,"     The 
ds  *'just  as''  here  mean  that  this  example  bears  out  the  last :  but 
iitians  and  men   being  plural,  the  predicate  men  is  now  clearly 
elada-name,  and  the  meaning  is  that  Christians  all  resemble  each 
er   in    the    attributes    connoted    by    the    class-name    man.      Mill 
indeed,  the  words  *'  even  if  there  were  no  men  who  were  not 
ans."     Here  is  unquestionable  confusion  of  thought.     Man  is 
c]ai58-name   and    connotes  the   definite   resemblances   of  the    ob- 
ctH  in  the  class,  even  if  the  class  happens  to  be  coextensive  with 
Q  class  Christians,     If  I  say,  "Men  are  capable  of  laughter,"  the 
neral    predicate  "capable  of  laughter"    connotcH  a  character  in 
ich  men  resemble  each  other,  even  though  there  be  no  beings 

T  2 
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capable  of  laughter  who  are  not  men.  Thus,  when  we  closely  ex- 
amine the  passage  in  question,  it  falls  to  pieces;  it  has  no  logical 
coherence.* 

I  may  remark  incidentally  that  it  is  strange  to  meet,  in  a  discussion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic  and  knowledge,  with  things 
which  have  a  slight  degree  of  foundation.  The  elementary  principles  of 
a  science  either  are  true  or  are  not  true.  There  is  no  middle  term. 
Degree  in  such  matters  is  out  of  place.  But  in  Mill's  philosophical 
works,  as  I  shall  have  various  opportunities  to  show,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  what  may  be  called  philosophical  trimming.  Instead  of 
saying  outright  that  a  thing  is  false,  he  says  too  frequently  that  it  is 
"  not  strictly  true,"  as  in  the  case  referring  to  the  primary  ideas  of 
geometry  quoted  in  my  last  article.  Mill's  opinions,  in  fact,  so  fre- 
quently came  into  conflict  with  each  other,  that  he  acquired  the  habit 
of  leaving  a  Uttle  room  to  spare  in  each  of  his  principal  statements : 
they  required  a  good  deal  of  fitting  together.  Now  "  the  sHght 
degree  of  foundation"  for  the  remark  that  propositions,  of  which 
the  predicate  is  a  general  name,  do  assert  resemblance,  seems  to  be 
explained  in  the  two  paragraphs  which  follow  that  quoted,  and  these 
we  will  now  consider. 

Mill  proceeds  to  remark t  that  there  is  sometimes  a  convenience  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  a  class  so  as  to  include  things  which 
possess  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  if  in  any,  some  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  class,  provided  that  they  resemble  that  class  more 
than  any  other.  He  refers  to  the  systems  of  classification  of  living 
things,  in  which  almost  every  great  family  of  plants  or  animals  has  a 
few  anomalous  genera  or  species  on  its  borders,  which  are  admitted 
by  a  kind  of  courtesy.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  matter  of  this 
sort  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fundamental  logical  quesrion  whether 
propositions  assert  resemblance  or  not.  This  paragraph  is  due  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  resemblance,  which  here  seems  to  mean 
vague  or  slight  resemblance,  as  distinguished  from  that  incontest- 
able resemblance  which  enables  us  to  say  that  things  have  the  same 
attribute.  In  fact,  a  very  careful  reader  of  the  sections  in  which 
Mill  treats  of  resemblance  ^vill  find  that  there  is  frequent  confusion 
between  definite  resemblance,  and  something  which  Mill  variously 
calls  **mere  general  resemblance  "  or  "  vague  resemblance,"  which  will 
usually  refer  to  similarities  depending  on  the  degree  of  quaUties, 
or  the  forms  of  objects. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  case  bearing  out  Mill's  opinion  that 
there  is  "some  slight  degree  of  foundation"  for  the  remark  that  pro- 
positions  whose  predicates    are   general  terms   aflBrm   resemblance. 

*  In  my  own  opinion,  an  affinnative  proposition  asserts  resemblance  in  its  higheet 
degree,  ».«.,  identity,  even  when  the  subject  and  predicate  are  singular  terms ;  but  tc^ 
prevent  confusion,  I  argue  the  question  on  Mill's  assumption  that  the  predicate  is  ^ 
general  or  class-name. 

t  Book  I.,  chapter  v.,  section  6,  fourth  paragraph. 
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18  16  a  matter  into  winch  we  must  inquire  with  some  care,  eo  that  I 
ive  at  fnll  length  the  paragraph  relating  to  it :  *— * 

^ There  is  still  imuther  exceptional  ease,  in  whicb,  though  the  predicate  is  the 

t  of  a  clasft,  yet  in  predicating"  it  we  affirm  nothing  but  resemblance,  that 

t  being  fcumded  not  on  resemblance  in  aijy  given  particular,  but  on  general 

fianalyzable  resemblance.    The  classes  in  question  are  those  into  which   our 

Je  sensations  or  rather  simple  feelings,  are  divideti     Sensatious  of  white, 

tance,  are  classed  together,  not  becau.se  we  can  take  them  to  pieces,  and 

they  are  alike  iu  this,  and  not  alike  in  that,  but  because  we  feel  them  to  be 

lilce  altogether,  though  in  different  degrees.    When,  therefore,  I  say.  The  colour 

\  saw  yesterday  was  a  white  colour,  or.  The  sensation  I  feel  is  one  of  tightness, 

in  both  eases  the  attribute  I  affirm  of  the  colour  or  of  the  sensation  is  mere 

reiiemblance — simple  likeness  to  sensations  which  1  have  had  before,  and  which 

hftve  had  those  names  bestowed  upon  tliem.    The  names  of  feelings,  like  other 

Qcrete  general  names,  are  connotative  ;  but  they  connote  a  mere  resemblance. 

Mien  predicated  of  any  individual  fettling,  the  luformatif^n  they  convey  is  that  of 

I  likeness  to  the  other  feelings  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  by  the 

[vme  name.     Thus  much  may  suthce  m  illustratitm  of  the  kind  of  propositions. 

;  which  the  matter-of-fact  aasertal  {or  denied)  is  simple  resemblance.** 

Such  a  paragraph  as  the  above  is  likely  to  produce  intellectual 
vertigo  in  the  eteadieet  thinker.  In  an  ofl-hand  manner  %ve  are  told 
that  thin  much  may  snjice  in  illustration  of  an  e.rceptiojtal  case^  in  which 

kresemldance  happens  to  be  predicated.  This  resemblance  is  mentioned 
filightingly  as  mere  resemblance,  or  general  unanali/zalde  resemblance. 
pTet,  when  we  come  to  inquire  seriously  what  this  resemblance  is,  we 
find  it  to  be  that  primaiy  relation  of  sensation  to  sensation ,  which  lies 
iat  the  baj^is  of  all  thought  and  knowledge.  Professor  Alexander  Bain 
IB  supposed  to  be,  since  MilTs  death,  a  mainstay  of  the  empirical 
Ichool,  and*  in  his  works  on  Logic,  he  has  unfortunately  adopted  far 
too  much  of  MilFs  views.  But,  iu  Professor  Bain  s  own  proper  writings, 
Ihere  is  a  vigour  and  logical  consistency  of  thought  for  which  it  is 
impoesible  not  to  feel  the  greatest  respect. 

Now  we  find  Mr.  Bain  laying  down,  at  the  commencement  of  his 

itings  on  the  Intellect,!  that  the  Primary  Attributes  of  Intellect  are 

h)  CJoDSciousness  of  Difference,  (2)  Consciousness  of  Agreement,  and 

i3)  Retentiveness.     He  goes  on  to  say  with  admirable  clearness  that 

liscrimination  or  feeling  of  difierence  is  an  essential  of  intelligence, 

he  beginning  of  knowledge,  or  ideas,  is  the  discrimination  of  one 

Ihing  from  ancdher.     As  we  can  neither  feel,  nor  know%  without  a 

insition  or  change  of  state, — every  feeling,  and  every  cognition, 

lUst  be  \newed  as  in  relation  to  some  other  feeling,  or  cognition. 

lere  cannot  be  a  single  or  absolute  cognition. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Bain  proceeds  to  say  that  the  conscious  state 
iristng  from  Agreement  hi  the  midst  of  difference  is  equally  marked 
ind  equally  fundamental : — 

Book  I.,  chapter  v..  secticxii  6j  para^frph  5. 
t  Mental  and  Moral  Science  :  a  Comj>ondmm  of  Psjcbolo^y  and  EtMca,  1868,  pp.  B2, 
S,    The  9ame  doctrine  of  the  nattxre  of  kno\v  ledge  is  stated  in  the  treatise  ou  the  Seiiaei 
nd  the  loteUect,  second  edition,  pp.  33G— 331;  in  the  DedactJV'e  Loy^icj  pp.  **,  5,  9,  and 
ifiilisc^^here. 
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"  Supposing  us  to  experience,  for  the  first  time,  a  certain  sensation, as  redness; 
and  after  bein^  engaged  with  other  sensations,  to  encounter  redness  again  ;  we 
are  struck  witn  the  feeling  of  identity  or  recognition  ;  the  old  state  is  recalled 
at  the  instance  of  the  new,  by  the  fact  of  agreement,  and  we  have  the  sensation 
of  red,  together  with  a  new  and  peculiar  consciousness,  the  consciousness  of 
agreement  in  diversity.  As  the  diversity  is  greater,  the  shock  of  agreement  is 
more  lively." 

Then  Professor  Bain  adds  emphatically : — 

"  All  knowledge  finally  resolves  itself  into  differences  and^  agreements.  To 
define  anything,  as  a  circle,  is  to  state  its  agreements  with  some  things  (genus) 
and  its  difference  from  other  things  (differentia)." 

Professor  Bain  then  treats  as  the  fundamental  act  of  intellect  the 
recognition  of  redness  as  identical  with  redness  previously  experienced. 
This  is,  changing  red  for  white,  exactly  the  same  illustration  as  Mill 
used,  in  the  example  "  The  colour  I  saw  yesterday  was  a  white  colour.'' 
Now  Mr.  Bain  says,  and  says  tiTdy,  that  all  knowledge  finally  resolves 
itself  into  differences  and  agreements.  Propositions  accordingly,  which 
affirm  these  elementary  relations,  must  really  be  the  most  important 
of  all  classes  of  propositions.  They  must  be  the  elementary  proposi- 
tions ^vliich  are  presupposed  or  summed  up  in  more  complicated  ones. 
Yet  such  is  the  class  of  propositions  which  Mill  dismisses  in  an  off- 
hand manner  in  one  paragraph,  as  "  still  another  exceptional  case." 

If  we  look  into  the  details  of  Mill's  paragraph,  perplexity  only  can 
be  the  result.  He  speaks  of  "  the  class  being  founded  not  on  resem- 
blance in  any  given  particular,  but  on  general  unanalyzahle  resemblance." 
The  classes  in  question  are  those  into  which  **our  simple  sensations,  or 
rather  simple  feeUngs,  are  divided,"  Now,  what  can  he  possibly  mean 
by  any  given  particular  ?  If  the  colour  I  saw  yesterday  was  a  white 
colour,  that  was  the  given  particular  in  which  resemblance  existed. 
No  doubt  the  resemblance  is  unanalyzable,  because  analysis  has  done 
its  best,  and  the  matter  refers,  Mill  states,  to  a  simple  sensation.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  of  course  analysis  is 
no  longer  applicable.  But  I  confess  myself  unable  to  understand  why 
he  calls  it  general  unanalyzahle  resemblance.  If  I  understand  the  matter 
aright,  Mill  should  have  said  specific  analyzed  resemblance.  When  one 
red  flower  is  noticed  to  resemble  another  red  flower  in  colour,  the 
general  resemblance  has  been  analyzed,  and  found  to  consist  in  a  specific 
resemblance  of  colour  to  colom*.  If  I  see  an  orange,  I  know  it  to  be 
an  orange,  because  it  resembles  similar  fruits,  which  I  have  often  heard 
so  called.  In  the  first  instance  the  resemblance  may  be  to  my  mind 
mere  general  resemblance,  that  is  to  say,  I  may  not  devote  separate 
attention  to  the  several  points  of  resemblance.  But  if  one  asks  me 
why  I  call  it  an  orange,  I  must  analyze  my  feeling  of  resemblance, 
and  I  then  discover  that  the  colour  of  the  fruit  resembles  the  colour 
of  fruit  formerly  called  oranges,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  form,  the 
texture  of  the  surface,  the  hardness^  the  smell,  and  so  forth,  there  are 
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reaemlilancea^    My  knowledge,  as  Professor  Bain  says,  finally 

iteelf  into  differmre^  and  atjreemenfs.     But  the  agreements  iu 

a  are  precisely  those  resemblances,  the  base-work  of  all  know- 

ftd^6,  which  Mill  dismisses  as  $till  another  ejcceptiotmi  aue. 

There  ia  rt  ally  no  mystery  or  perplexity  in  the  matter  except  such 

Mill  has  created  by  the  perversity  of  his  intellect.     Mill  has  made 

bat  into  a  species,  winch  is  really  the  ifummum  genm  of  knowledge, 

>t?ke  truly  pronounced  knowledge  to  consist  in  the  perception  of 

reement  or  repugnance  of  our  ideas,  and  Professor  Bain  has  stated 

be  same  view  with  a  force  and  distinctness  which  leave  nothuig  to 

desired.     But  Mill,  strange  to  say,  has  treated  this  all-fundamental 

elation  among  **  tlie  Remaining  Laws  of  Nature/'  ''  Minor  Matters  of 

or  ^  Exceptional  Cases/'    It  is  usually  impossible  to  trace  the 

"    fi  led  to  Milfs  perversities,  but,  in  this  important  case,  it  is 

.-^  uiin  the  peculiarity  of  Ins  views  on  Resemblance.     He  was 

Ibouring  under  hereditary  prejudice.     His  father,  James  Mill,  in  his 

lost  acute,  but  usually  wrong-headed  book,  the  "  Analysis  of  the 

ienomena  of  the  Human  Mind/*  had  made  still  more  strange  mis- 

In  several  curious  passages  the  son  iirgues  that  we  cannot 

bsolve  resemblance  into  anything  simpler.  These  needless  arguments 

re  evidently  suggested  by  parts  of  the  **  Analysis "  in  which  the 

ler  professed  to  resolve  resemblances  into  cases  of  sequence  I 

Thus,  when  James  Mill  is  discussing*  the  Association  of  Ideas,  he 

^ts  to  Hume  specifying  Resemblance  ae  one  of  the  grounds  of 

ion.     He  says : — 

**  Bescrablance  only  remains,  as  an  alleged  principle  of  assfjciation,  and  it  is 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  inckided  in  the  laws  which  have  been  ab<jve 
L  I  believe  it  will  be  hmnA  tbat  we  are  accustomed  to  sec  like  things 
f^^t  uif'i.  When  we  see  a  tree,  we  generally  see  more  trecj^  than  oBe  ;  ^vhen 
an  ox,  we  generally  see  more  oxen  than  one  ;  a  wheep,  more  nheep  than 
i  man,  more  men  than  one.  From  this  observation,  I  think,  we  may 
fer  ref»emblance  to  tlie  law  of  i're<|ueni\v,  of  which  it  Heems  to  form  a  par- 
ciise/* 

I  cannot  help  regarding  the  misapprehension  contained  in  this 
issage,  OS  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary^  one  which  could  be 
iduced  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  literature.     Eesemblance 

reduced  to  a  particular  case  of  ilw.  law  of  frequency^  that  ia,  to  the 
B4^ent  recxUTCnce  of  the  same  things  as  when^  in  place  of  one  man, 
Faee  many  men.  But  how  do  I  Iniow  that  they  are  men,  unless 
observe  that  they  resemble  each  other  T  It  is  impossible  even  to 
>eak  of  men  without  implpng  that  there  are  various  things  called 
Ion  which  resemble  each  other  sufficiently  to  be  classed  together 
Id  called  by  the  same  name.  Nevertheless,  James  Mill  seems  tn 
tvc   been  actually   under   the   impression    that  he  had  got   rid  of 

tmblance  ! 


^  AaaJTsia :  first  cxlitioQ,  toI.  i.  p.  70.    Seoond  editicai,  voL  i  p,  lU. 
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Later  on  ia  the  same  work,*  indeed,  we  have  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,  among  the  principles  of  association,  what  particular  prin- 
ciple it  is,  which  is  mainly  concerned  in  Classification,  and  by  which  we  are 
rendered  capable  of  that  mighty  operation  ;  on  which,  as  its  basis,  the  whole 
of  our  intellectual  stmcture  is  reared.  That  principle  is  Resemblance.  It  seems 
to  bo  similarity  or  resemblance  which,  when  we  have  appUed  a  name  to  one 
individual,  leads  us  to  apply  it  to  another,  and  another,  till  the  whole  forms  an 
aggregate,  connected  together  by  the  common  relation  of  every  part  of  the 
aggregate  to  one  and  the  same  name.  Similarity,  or  Resemblance,  we  must 
regard  as  an  Idea  familiar  and  sufficiently  understood  for  the  illustration  at 
present  required.  It  will  itself  be  strictly  analyzed,  at  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  Inquiry." 

In  writing  this  passage,  James  Mill  seems  to  have  forgotten,  quite 
in  the  manner  of  his  son,  that  he  had  before  treated  Resemblance  as 
an  alleged  principle  of  association,  and  had  referred  it  to  a  particular 
case  of  the  law  of  frequency.  Hero  it  reappears  as  the  principle  on 
which  the  whole  of  our  intellectual  stinicture  is  reared.  It  is  strange 
that  so  important  a  principle  should  elsewhere  be  called  an  "  alleged 
principle,"  and  equally  strange  that  it  should  aftersvards  be  "  strictly 
analyzed."  Before  we  get  down  to  the  basis  of  our  intellectual 
structure  it  might  be  supposed  that  analysis  had  exhausted  itself. 

James  Mill  gives  no  reference  to  the  subsequent  part  of  the  inquiry 
where  this  analysis  is  carried  out,  nor  do  I  find  that  John  Stuart  Mill, 
or  the  other  editors  of  the  second  edition,  have  supplied  the  reference. 
Doubtless,  however,  the  analysis  is  given  in  the  second  section  of 
chapter  xiv.,  where,  in  treating  of  Relative  Term8,t  he  inquires  into 
the  meaning  of  Same,  Different,  Like,  or  Unlike,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  resemblance  between  sensation  and  sensation  is, 
after  all,  only  sensation.     He  says  : — 

''  UaAnng  two  sensations,  therefore,  is  not  only  having  sensation,  but  the  only 
thing  which  can,  in  strictness,  be  called  having  sensation  ;  and  the  having  two 
and  knowing  they  are  two,  which  ar-e  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing,  is  not  only  sensation,  and  nothing  else  than  sensation,  but  the  only  thing 
which  can,  in  strictness,  be  called  sensation.  The  having  a  new  sensation,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  new,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  wonderfully  acute  piece  of  sophistical  reasoning ; 
but  I  have  no  need  to  occupy  space  in  refuting  it,  because  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  already  refuted  it  in  several  passages  which  evidently  refer  to 
his  father's  fallacy.  Thus,  I  have  already  quoted,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  a  statement  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill  argues  that  resem- 
blance between  two  plienomenais  more  intelligible  than  any  explanation 
could  make  it  Again,  in  editing  his  father  s  "  Analysis,"  Mill  comments 
at  some  length  upon  this  section, J  showing  that  it  does  not  explain 

*  Analysis :  first  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.    Second  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 
t  First  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.     Second  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11,  12. 
t  Vol  u.  pp.  17—20. 
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Btiything,  nor  leave  tlie  likenesses  and  unlikeneeses  of  our  simple  feel- 
pgs  less  ultimate  facts  than  they  were  before. 

b  But  though  Mill  thus  refuses  to  dissolve  resemblance  away  altogether 

moB  thoughts  were  probably  warped  in  youth  by  the  perverse  doctrines 

vhich  his  father  so  unsparingly  forced  upon  liis  intellect.     Too  early 

Hie  brain-fibres  received  a  decided  sety  from  which  they  could  not 

^cover,  and   all  the  power  and  aouteness  of  Mill's  intellect  were 

^^Bed  in  trying  to  make  things  fit,  which  could  not  fit,  because 

Hmakes  had  been  made  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  structure. 

■  This  misapprehension  of  the  Mills,  pere  et  Jih,  concerning  resera- 

^■toe^  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  perversity 

HHhought  in  the  history  of  philosophy^     That  which  is  the  mmmum 

m^us  of  reasoned  knowledge,  they  have  either  attempted  to  dissolve 

KH^ay  altogether,   or,  after  grudgingly  allowing  its  existence,  have 

placed  in  the  position  of  a  minot  species  and  exceptional  case.     Yet 

it  is  Lmpoaeible  to  use  any  language  at  all  without  implying  the  relation 

resemblance  and  difference  in  eveiy  term.     There  is  not  a  sentence 

Mill's  own  works  in  which  this  fact  might  not  be  made  manifest 

&r  a  little  discussion.    We  cannot  employ  a  general  name  without 

[iplying  the  resemblance  between  the  eignificates  of  that  name,  and 

re  cannot  select  any  class  of  objects  for  attention  mthout  discrimi- 

iting  them  from  other  objects  in  general.     To  propose  re/semblance 

self  a*  the  subject  of  inquiry  presupposes  that  we  distinguish  it  from 

^ther  possible  subjects  of  inquir}%     Thus,  when  James  Mill  is  engaged 

L  a  passage  already  quoted)  in  dissipating  the  relation  of  resemblance, 

ke  presupposes  resemblance  in  every  name.     What  is  a  new  sensation, 

less  it  resembles  other  7iew  sensations  in  being  discriminated  from 

sensations  ?     What  is  a  sensation  unless  it  resembles  other  senea- 

>nfl  in  being  separated  in  thought  from  things  which  are  7tot-smsa- 

f  f     But  it  is  truly  amusing  to  find  that,  in  the  very  first  sentence 

the  paragraph  immediately  following  that  quoted,  James  Mill  uses 

le  wrord  resemblance.     He  says  :*— **  The  case  between  seuBation 

id  sensation  resembles  that  between  sensation  and  idea/*     Never- 

ieleas.  James  Mill  sums  up  the  result  of  the  section  of  his  work  in 

leetion  by  the  following  :t — 

["  It  seeniR,  therefore,  to  be  nmile  clear,  that,  in  applying  to  the  simple  sensa- 

ans  and  ideas  their  absolute  uame:^,  which  are  name^  of  classes,  as  red, 

a,  sweet,  hitter;  and  also  applying  to  them  names  which  denote  them  in 

as  such  and  such  ;  there  is  nothiog  whatsoever  but  having  the  sensations, 

^ving  the  ideas,  and  making  marks  for  them." 

This  sentence,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  our  sensationB  and 
ffiteir  ideae  have  no  ties  between  them  except  in  the  common  marks  or 
^fames  apphed  to  them.  The  connection  of  resemblance  is  denied 
'  ^existence.     This  nltra-nominaliBm  of  the  father  is  on©  of  the  strangest 

•  Analysis  i  first  edition^  vol.  ii.  p.  in,      Secomi  edition,  vol,  ii.  p»  12. 
Ibid,  first  editioHi  n*  16*    Seoond  edition,  p.  17.  ^^^^^^^ 
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perversities  of  thought  which  could  be  adduced;  and  though  John 
Stuart  Mill  disclaims  such  an  absurd  doctiine  in  an  apologetic  sort  of 
'^ay,  yet  he  never,  as  I  shall  now  and  again  have  to  show,  really 
shook  himself  free  from  the  perplexities  of  thought  due  to  his  father's 
errors. 

It  may  seem  to  many  readers  that  these  are  tedious  matters  to 
discuss  at  such  length.  After  all,  the  Import  of  Propositions  and  the 
Relation  of  Resemblance  are  matters  which  concern  metaphysicians 
only,  or  those  who  chop  logic.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  A  system  of 
philosophy — a  school  of  metaphysical  doctrines — is  the  foundation  on 
which  is  erected  a  structure  of  rules  and  inferences,  touching  our 
interests  in  the  most  vital  points.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  remarkaJDle 
Autobiography,  has  expressly  stated  that  a  principal  object  of  his 
"  System  of  Logic  "  was  to  overthrow  deep-seated  prejudices,  and  to 
storm  the  stronghold  in  which  they  sheltered  themselves.  These  are 
his  words  :* — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  practical  value  of  a  true  philosophy  of  these  matters, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  mischiefs  of  a  false  one.  The  notion 
that  truths  external  to  the  mind  may  be  kno^vn  by  intuition  or  consciousness, 
independently  of  observation  and  experience,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  in  these  times, 
the  great  intellectual  support  of  false  doctrines  and  bad  institutions.  By  the 
aid  of  this  theory,  every  inveterate  belief  and  every  intense  feeling,  of  which 
the  origin  is  not  remembered,  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of 
justifying  itself  by  reason,  and  is  erected  into  its  own  all-sufficient  voucher  and 
justification.  There  never  was  such  an  instrument  devised  for  consecrating  all 
deep-seated  prejudices.  And  the  chief  strength  of  this  false  philosophy  in 
morals,  politics,  and  religion,  lies  in  the  appeal  which  it  is  accustomed  to  make 
to  the  evidence  of  mathematics  and  of  the  cognate  branches  of  physical 
science.  To  expel  it  from  these,  is  to  drive  it  from  its  stronghold:  and 
because  this  had  never  been  effectually  done,  the  intuitive  school,  even  after 
what  my  father  had  written  in  his  'Analysis  of  the  Mind,'  had  in  appearance, 
and  as  far  as  published  writings  were  concerned,  on  the  whole  the  best  of  the 
argument.  In  attempting  to  clear  up  the  real  nature  of  the  evidence  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  truths,  the  'hystem  of  Logic' met  the  intuitive  philo- 
sophers on  ground  on  which  they  had  previously  been  deemed  unassailable ; 
and  gave  its  own  explanation,  from  experience  and  association,  of  that  peculiar 
character  of  what  are  called  necessary  truths,  which  is  adduced  as  proof  that 
their  evidence  must  come  from  a  deeper  source  than  experience.  Whether  this 
has  been  done  effectually,  is  still  suh  judice ;  and  even  then,  to  deprive  a  mode 
of  thought  so  strongly  rooted  hi  human  prejudices  and  partialities,  of  its  mere 
speculative  support,  goes  but  a  very  little  way  towards  overcoming  it ;  but 
though  only  a  step,  it  is  a  quite  indispensable  one  ;  for  since,  after  all,  preju- 
dice can  only  be  successfully  combated  by  philosophy,  no  way  can  really  be 
made  against  it  permanently  until  it  has  been  showTi  not  to  have  philosophy  on 
its  side." 

This  is  at  least  a  candid  statement  of  motives,  means,  and  expected 
results.  Whether  Mill's  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  is  satisfactory  or  not,  we  partially  inquired  in  the 
previous  article ;  and  in  one  place  or  another  the  inquiry  wiH.  be 
further  prosecuted  in  a  pretty  exhaustive  manner.     Mill  allowed  that 

•  Antobiography,  pp.  225—227. 
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the  character  of  his  solution  was  still  suh  judice,  and  it  must  remain  in 
that  position  for  some  time  longer.  But  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt.  If  Mill's  o^vri  philosophy- 
be  yet  more  false  than  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  philosophy  which  he 
undertook  to  destroy,  we  may  well  adopt  his  own  estimate  of  the 
results.  "  Whatever,'*  he  says,  "  may  be  the  practical  value  of  a  true  philo- 
sophy of  tliese  matterSj  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  mischiefs  of  a 
false  one"  Intensely  beheving,  as  I  do,  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
Mills,  both  father  and  son,  is  a  false  one,  I  claim,  almost  as  a  right,  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  suificiently  studied  the  matters  in  dispute 
to  judge  the  arduous  work  of  criticism  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
undertake. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons. 

Erbatuk. — In  the  first  article  on  Jolin  Stunrt  Mill's  Philosophy,  Contemporary 
ETiEW  for  December,  1877,  vol.  xxxL  p.  170,  fifth  line,  for  Liberty  read  Necessity. 


THE  LITTLE  HEALTH  OF  LADIES.* 


IN  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  speak,  not  of  any  definite  form 
of  disease^  but  of  that  condition  otpetiie  tantey  valetudinarianism, 
and  general  readiness  to  break  down  under  pressure,  wherein  a  sadly 
large  proportion  of  women  of  the  higher  classes  pass  their  years. 
It  is  unnecessary,  I  think,  to  adduce  any  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  semi-invalidism  among  ladies  in  England,  or  its  still 
greater  frequency  abroad,  and  (emphatically)  in  America.  In  a  very 
moderate  circle  of  acquaintance  every  one  knows  a  score  of  cases  of 
it,  of  that  confirmed  kind  which  has  scarcely  any  analogue  in  the 
physical  condition  of  men.  If  we  take  a  state  of  perfect  soundness  to 
be  represented  by  10(),  the  health  of  few  ladies  will  be  found  to  rise 
ubi>vo  80  or  IH) — that  of  the  majority  will  be  I  fear  about  75 — and  a 
Inrgo  contingent,  with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned,  about 
W  or  (50.  In  Hhort,  the  health  of  women  of  the  upper  class  is,  I  think, 
uuqmmtionably  far  Mow  par.  Whatever  hght  their  burners  were 
oaloulatiul  to  shod  on  the  world.,  the  gas  is  half  turned  down  and  cannot 
utVord  anything  beyond  a  feeble  glinmier. 

Of  tlu'  widtM^xtonding  wretchedness  entailed  by  this  petite  sant^  of 
\k\{\U^H  it  would  1)0  easy  to  speak  for  hours.  There  are  the  husbands 
wlu»in»  hoinoH  an^  made  miserable  by  unsettled  habits,  irregular  hours, 
14  oluMirh^HH  and  doprossod,  or  else,  perhaps,  an  hysterically  excitable 
oi  imh^vImIi  (companion  ;  the  maximum  of  expenditure  in  their  house- 
hoKk  willi  tlu^  niininnim  of  enjoyment.  I  think  men,  in  such  cckses, 
mo  luoMt  miKJnroly  to  bo  pitied,  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  the  moans 
whii»li  tlioy.  and  also  their  mothers  and  sisters,  not  imnaturally  spend 
\^\\\\  tlioir  hard  lot,  could  be  turned  into  short,  sharp  words,  resolutely 

•  'INt  Mvolil  iiilMii|iprohtiniion,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  this  word  is  here  used  in  its 
(U«W4'  miiMNs  (if  tlid  "  Lot^-giveri,"  The  m-health  of  women  who  are  Loaf^wytrntn  is, 
^Am\  MiotiMr  and  itUl  mors  sorrowful  subject 
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■ra\nding  that  their  daughters  should  not  adopt  the  unhealthful  habits 
kd  fall  into  the  same  miserable  state,  perpebiating  the  evil  from 
Keueration  to  generation. 

■  As  to  the  poor  cliildren  of  a  feeble  mother,  their  case  is  even  worse 
bau  that  of  the  husband,  as  any  one  may  judge  who  sees  how 
■elightful  and  blessed  a  thing  it  is  for  a  mother  to  be  the  real,  cheerful, 
fcnergetic  compaiuou  of  her  eons  and  daugliiers.  Not  only  is  all 
■his  lost,  but  the  presence  of  a  nervous,  exigeante  invalid  in  the 
m  ''*  ;-room  of  the  family  is  a  perpetual  damper  on  the  healthfid 
Ipj  r  the  children;  and,  in  the  case   of  the   girls,  the  mothers 

hemauds  on  their  attention  (if  she  be  not  a  miracle  of  miBclfishness) 
pflten  break  up  their  whole  time  for  study  into  fragments  too  small 
Id  be  of  practical  use.  The  dtmdt&rineas  of  a  home  wherein  the  mistress 
kends  half  the  day  in  bed  is  ruinous  to  the  young,  unless  a  most 
tnu>  -  '  ree  of  care  be  taken  to  secure  them  from  its  ill  effects. 
F    Pn  lowever,  as  are  the  conditions  of  the  husband  and  children 

of  the  Lady  of  Little  Health,  her  own  lot— if  she  be  not  a  mere 
malingerer — is  surely  still  more  deserving  of  sympathy*  She  loses,  to 
begin  with,  all  the  keen  happiness  of  health*  the  inexplicable,  inde- 
finable Inm-Mre  of  natural  vigour, 

**  tlio  joy  of  mormn^*B  Aotivfi  e©(lJ, 
The  calm  delij^ht,  bleaaing  aod  blest, 
To  sink  at  ufght  to  dreamless  re^st/' 

Jhe  knows  nothing  of  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  hills  and  woods 
id  rocky  shore ;  she  misses  all  the  relief  which  lonely  rides  and 
rallcs  afford  from  those  petty  womes  which,  like  the  wasps  and  ants 
the  dreadful  old  Persian  torture,  are  sure  to  fasten  on  the  poor 
retch  pinned  to  the  ground.  "  To  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable,'' 
There  is  no  truer  maxim ;  and  when  we  reflect  how  many  women  are 
reaki — not  merely  in  comparison  to  men,  which  is  notliingto  the  pur- 
pose, but  weak  absolutely  and  judged  by  the  standard  of  nature, — we 
have  before  us  a  vast  low-lying  field  of  dull  wretchedness  profoundly 
jaaonmful  to  contemplate.  Out  of  it,  what  evil  vapours  of  morbid 
gehngs,  jealousies,  suspicions,  hysterical  passions,  religious  teiTOi-s, 
lelancholy,  and  even  insanity  are  generated,  who  shall  estimate  ? 
^^To  preser^x  the  vims  sana  otherwhere  than  in  the  co7j)ore  sano  is  a 
^■^k  of  almost  superhuman  wisdom  and  conscientiousness.  The  marvel 
^Bb.  not  that  so  many  failt  as  that  a  few  succeed  in  performing  it. 
^V  Be  it  noted  further,  that  it  is  the  chronic  petite  sante  much  more 
than  any  positive  disease,  which  is  morally  so  injurious  to  the  sufferer 
ind  all  aroimd  her.  I  have  heard  one  whose  long  years  of  pain  seem 
Erach  to  have  lifted  her  nearer  to  heaven  remark  with  a  smile,  that 
'actual  pain  is  always,  in  a  sense,  entertaining !  ^^  She  intended,  no 
iubtt  to  say  that  it  tasked  the  powers  of  will  and  religious  tmst  to 
Out  of  such  conteata  and  fluch  iriumpba  over  eithdr 
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bodily  or  mental  Bu£fering,  spring  (as  vre  all  recognize)  that  which  ib 
most  precious  in  human  experience, — the  gold  purified  in  the  furnace, 
the  wheat  threshed  with  the  flail. 

**  Only  upon  somo  cross  of  pain  and  woe 
God's  son  may  lie. 
Each  soul  redeemed  from  self  and  sin  most  know 
Its  Calvary." 

But  the  high  moral  results  of  positive  pain  and  danger  seem  imattainable 
by  such  a  mere  negation  of  health  as  we  are  considering.  The  sun- 
shine is  good  and  the  storm  is  good,  but  the  grey,  dull  drizzle  of 
November — how  is  any  one  to  gain  much  from  it  ?  Some  beautiful  souls 
do  so,  no  doubt ;  but  far  more  often  chronic  petite  santi  leads  to  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  self-indulgence  to  selfishness ;  and  selfishness  (invari- 
ably) to  deceit  and  affectation,  till  the  whole  character  crumbles  to 
pieces  with  dry  rot. 

Now  I  must  say  at  once  that  I  consider  the  frequency  of  this 
valetudinarianism  among  women  to  be  a  monstrous  state  of  things, 
totally  opposed  to  any  conception  I  can  form  of  the  intentions  of 
Providence  or  the  laws  of  beneficent  Nature ;  and  the  contented  way 
in  which  it  is  accepted,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  by  society  and 
the  poor  sufferers  themselves,  and  even  by  such  well-meaning  friends 
of  women  as  M.  Michelet,  strikes  me  as  both  absurd  and  deplorable. 
That  the  Creator  should  have  planned  a  whole  sex  of  Patients — that  the 
normal  condition  of  the  female  of  the  human  species  should  be  to  have 
legs  which  walk  not,  and  brains  which  can  only  work  on  pain  of  distoib- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  ill-adjusted  machine — ^this  is  to  me  simply  incredible. 
The  theory  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  study,  not  of  the 
woman's  bodyy  framed  by  the  great  Maker's  wisdom,  but  from  that  of 
her  siUy  chViea  sent  home  from  the  milliner,  with  tags,  and  buttons, 
and  flounces,  meant  for  show,  not  use  ;  and  a  feather  and  an  artificial 
flower  by  way  of  a  head-gear. 

Nay,  my  scepticism  goes  further,  even  into  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  holy  claims  of  Motherhood 
ought  to  involve — or,  if  women's  lives  were  better  regulated,  woM 
involve — so  often  as  they  do,  a  state  of  invalidism  for  the  larger  part 
of  manied  life ;  or  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  disabled  from  performing 
the  supreme  moral  and  intellectual  duties  of  a  parent  towards  her  first- 
born children,  when  she  fulfils  the  lower  physical  part  of  her  sacred 
office  towards  those  who  come  afterwards.  Were  tliis  to  be  inevitably 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  a  woman  who  has  imdertaken  the  tremen- 
dous responsibiUties  of  a  mother  towards  the  opening  soul  of  a  child 
could  venture  to  burden  herself  with  fresh  duties  which  will  incapa- 
citate her  from  performing  them  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and 
strength. 

One  of  the  exasperating  things  about  this  evil  of  female  valetudi- 
narianism is  that  the  women  who  are  its  ^-ictims  are  precisely  the 
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human  beings  who  of  our  whole  mortal  race  eeem  naturaUy  moet 
empt  from  phymcal  want  or  danger,  and  ought  to  have  enjoyed 
imuiiity  from  disease  or  pain  of  any  kind.  Such  ladies  have  pro- 
bably never  from  their  birth  been  exposed  to  hardship,  or  toil  or 
ill-ventilation,  or  V>ad  or  scanty  food,  fuel,  or  raiment.  They  have  fed 
on  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  been  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  ILnen. 
They  are  the  tr\ie  Lotos-eaters  whom  the  material  cares  of  the  world 
reach  not.    They 

"lire  KQiI  lie  roclinod,  * 


a  laud  whore  (in  a  very  literal  sense) 


^Bxid  where  they  find  a  certain  soothing  aesthetic  emotion  in  reading 
^Ki  novels  the  doleful  tale  of  wrong  of  the  "  ill-UBed  race  of  men  that 
^Bleave  the  soil,*' — without  dreaming  of  going  down  amongst  them  to 
^Biake  that  tale  less  dismal, 

^H  That  these  women,  these  Epicurean  goddesses  of  the  drawing-room, 
shotild  be  so  often  the  poor,  fragile,  suffering  creatures  we  behold 

fern,  unable  to  perform  half  the  duties  of  life,  or  taste  a  third  part  of 
;  pleasures, — this  is  a  pure  perversity  of  things  which  ought  surely 
provoke  revolt. 
What  are  the  causes  of  the  valetudinariaiiism  of  ladies  t 
First,  of  course,  there  ia  a  considerable  class  of  inherited  mischief, 
feeble  constitutions,  congenital  tendencies  to  chronic  troubles,  gout, 
^dj^epsia,  and  so  on,  due  to  the  errors  of  either  parent,  or  to  their 
^^^ril  heritage  of  the  same.     All  that  need  be  said  here  on  this  topic  is 
^^■tt  such  cases  must  necessaiily  go  on  multiplying  ad  injimiwn  till 
^HRBierB  regain  the  \agour  which  alone  permits  them  to  transmit  a 
healthy  constitution  to  their  children. 

Next  to  hereditary  petite  sant^^  we  come  to  cases  where  the  habits 
^f  the  suflerers  themselves  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief ;  and  these 
re  of  two  kinds — one  resulting  from  what  is  good  and  unselfish,  and 
le  from  what  is  bad  and  frivolous,  in  the  dispositiDn  of  women. 
Women  are  generally  prudent  enough  about  their  money ;  that  is, 
their  own  money,  not  that  of  their  husbands,     I  have  heard  an 
iiservant  man  remark  that  he  never  loiew  a  well-conducted  woman 
rho,  of  her  own  fault,  became  bankrupt.   But  as  regards  their  health, 
lie  very  best  of  women  have  a  propensity  to  lim  on  their  capital, 
fheir  nervous  energy,  stimulated  either  by  conscience  or  affection  or 
itellectual  interests,  sufliccs  to  enable  them  to  postpone  perpetually 
ie  calk  of  their  bodies  for  food,  sleep,  or  exercise.     They  draw  large 
fta  oa  their  physical  strength^  and  fail  to  lodge  corresponding  sums 
restoiing  rest  and  mitriment.      Theii*  physical  instincts  are  not 
aperious,  like  those  of  men ;  and  they  habitually  disregard  them  when 
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they  make  themselves  felt,  till  poor  Nature,  continually  snubbed  when 
she  makes  her  modest  requests,  ceases  to  press  for  daily  settlement 
of  her  Kttle  bill,  and  reserves  herself  to  put  in  an  execution  by-and-by. 
The  vegetative  and  the  spiritual  part  of  these  women  flourish  well 
enough ;  but  (as  Kingsley's  Old  Sandy  says)  "  There  is  a  lack  of 
healthy  animalism,"  between  the  two.  They  seem  to  consider  them- 
selves as  fire-flies  issuing  out  of  a  rose,  flitting  hither  and  thither  to 
brighten  the  world,  not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  needing  to  go  to 
bed  and  eat  roast  mutton. 

If  we  study  the  condition  of  Mr.  John  Bull  in  his  robust  middle 
age,  we  shall  notice  that  for  forty  years,  with  few  interruptions,  he 
has  enjoyed  those  **reg'lar  meals,"  on  which  Tennyson's  Northern 
Farmer  lays  such  stress  as  the  foundation  of  general  stability  of 
character.  He  has  also  walked,  ridden,  rowed,  skated,  smoked  his 
cigar,  and  gone  to  his  bed  (as  nearly  as  circumstances  permitted) 
when  the  inclination  seized  him.  If  now  and  again  he  has  omitted  to 
gratify  his  instincts,  it  has  been  for  a  business-like  reason,  and  not 
merely  because  somebody  did  not  happen  to  wish  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  He  has  not  often  waited  for  an  hour,  half- 
fainting  for  want  of  his  breakfast,  from  motives  of  mere  domestic 
courtesy ;  nor  sat  moped  in  a  hot  room  through  a  long  bright  day  to 
keep  some  old  person  company ;  nor  resolved  his  dinner  into  tea  and 
muffins  because  he  was  alone  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  servants ;  nor  sat  up  cold  and  weaiy  till  three  in  the  morning  to 
hear  about  a  Parliamentary  debate  wherein  he  took  only  a  vicarious 
interest.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  years  of  wholesome  indulgence,  the 
man's  instincts  are  more  imperious  and  plain-spoken  than  ever,  and, 
as  a  reward  for  his  obedience  to  them,  his  organs  perform  their 
respective  offices  with  alacrity,  to  the  great  benefit  of  himself  and  of 
all  dependent  upon  him.  Pretty  nearly  the  revense  of  this  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bull.  Almost  her  first  lesson  in  child- 
hood was  to  check,  control,  and  conceal  her  wants  and  miseries;  and 
by  the  time  she  has  grown  up  she  has  acquired  the  habit  of  postponing 
them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  smallest  convenience  of  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  father,  mother,  brothers,  even  servants,  whom  she  will  not 
"  put  out  of  their  way  "  for  herself,  though  no  one  would  so  much  as 
think  whether  they  had  a  way  to  be  put  out  of,  for  her  brothers.  The 
more  strain  there  is  upon  her  strength,  by  sickness  in  the  house  or 
any  misfortune,  the  more  completely  she  effaces  and  forgets  herself  and 
her  physical  wants,  recklessly  reUnquishing  sleep  and  neglecting  food. 
When  the  pressure  is  relieved,  and  the  nervous  tension  which  supported 
her  relaxed,  the  woman  breaks  down,  as  a  matter  of  course,  perhaps 
never  to  enjoy  health  again. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  in  estimating  a  woman's  chances  of 
health,  that  if  she  neglect  to  think  of  herself,  there  is  seldom  anybody 
to  do  for  her  what  she  does  for  her  husband.    Nobody  reminds  her  to 
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ige  her  boots  when  they  are  damp ;  nobody  jogs  her  memory  as 
the  ^^xwhole^omeness  of  this  or  that  beverage  or  comestible,  or 
ivm  her  the  little  cossetmgs  which  so  often  ward  off'  colds  and 
ilar  petty  ills.  Unless  the  woman  live  with  a  eister  or  friend^  it 
,  bo  scored  one  against  her  ohances  as  compared  to  a  man,  that 
has  no  mfe. 
There  mmst,  of  courae,  be  set  agamst  all  this  the  two  facte,  that  the 
nsnees  of  men's  wishes  and  wants  leads  them  often  not  onit/  to 
l«i  :.,i  wholesome  things  as  those  of  which  we  hiive  been  speaking, 
but  into  sundry  unwholesome  excesses  beside,  for  which  in  due  time 
ley  pay  by  various  diseases,  from  gout  up  to  ddiritnn  fremeujfi.  And 
fcorrespondingly*  women's  comparative  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  keeps  them  clear  of  the  ills  to  which  gormandizing  and  bibu- 
>ufi  flesh  is  heir.  We  all  know  scores  of  estimable  gentlemen  who 
*n  scarcely  be  prevailed  on,  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  their  wives, 
refrain  from  drinking  a  glass  of  beer  or  port  wme  which  will  in  all 
ibiUty  entail  a  fit  of  tlie  gout  next  day ;  but  in  my  whole  hfe  I 
never  known  a  woman  who  consciously  ate  or  dmnk  things 
kely  to  make  her  ill,  save  One  mild  and  sweet  old  lady,  whose  pre- 
ilection  for  buttered  toast  overcame  every  motive  of  pmdence,  and, 
Jas  I  even  of  reUgion,  which  I  liav^e  reason  to  beUeve  she  endeavoured 
bring  to  bear  against  the  soft  temptation*  But  for  the  purpose  we 
ive  now  in  hand^  namely^  that  *>f  tracing  the  origin,  not  of  acute 
eeases,  but  of  general  petite  sanU^^  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
^important.  It  is  precisely  petite  mnte  which  comes  of  the  perpetual 
iegleot  of  nature's  hints — that  she  wants  air,  bread,  meat,  fruit,  tea, 
le,  sleep,  a  scamper  or  a  canter.  It  is  definite  disease  w)uch  result?* 
>m  over-exercise,  over-feecUng,  and  over-drinking. 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  I  venture  to  ask,  to  cut  off  this  source  of 
Bminine  invahdism,  at  all  events,  by  a  somewhat  more  respectful 
ttention  to  the  calls  of  healthful  instinct?  I  am  very  far  from 
shing  that  women  should  grow  more  selfish,  or  less  tenderly  re- 
itrdful  of  the  convenience  {ind  pleasure  of  those  around  them.  Even 
[>und  health  of  bod}' — immeasurable  blessing  that  it  is — woidd  be 
irchased  too  dearly  if  this  should  happen.  But  there  ought  surely  to 
an  adequate  reason,  not  a  mere  excuse  of  whim  and  caprice  of  her 
own  or  of  anybody  else,  why  a  woman  should  do  herself  hurt  or 
incapacitate  herself  for  future  usefulness '? 

Another  source  of  petite  Bant4^  I  fear,  may  be  found  resulting  from  a 

igering  survival  amongst  us  of  the  idiotic  notion  that  there  is  some- 

bing  pecuUarly  ^*  lady-Iike''  in  invahdism,  pallor,  smaU  appetite,  and 

a  languid  mode  of  speech  and  mamiers.     The  very  word  **  delicacy," 

a  tenn  of  praise,  being  appUed  vulgarly  to  a  valetudinary 

jii,  is  evidence  that  the  impression  of  the  '*  dandies''  of  sixty 

I  ago  that  refinement  and  sickliness  were  convertible  tei-ms,  is  not 

VOL-  xxxr.  V 
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yet  wholly  exploded.  "Tremaine"  thought  morbidezza — a  ^^  charming 
morbidezza^' — the  choicest  epithet  he  could  apply  to  the  cheek  of 
beauty;  and  the  heroines  in  all  the  other  fashionable  novels  of  the 
period  drank  hartshorn  almost  daily,  and  died  of  broken  hearts,  while 
the  pious  young  Protestants  who  converted  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
religious  tales,  uniformly  perished  of  consumption.  Byron's  admiring 
biographer  records  how,  at  a  large  dinner-party,  he  refused  all  viands 
except  potatoes  and  vinegar  (horrid  combination !),  and  then  retired 
to  an  eating-house  to  assuage  with  a  beefsteak  those  cravings  which 
even  Cliilde  Harold  could  not  silence  with  "chameleon's  food"  of 
"  light  and  air/' 

We  have  advanced  indeed  somewhat  beyond  this  wretched  affecta- 
tion in  our  day,  and  young  ladies  are  not  required  by  les  biensMnces  to 
exhibit  at  table  the  'public  habits  of  a  ghoul.  In  a  few  cases  perhaps 
we  may  opine  that  women  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
both  eat  and  drink  more  than  is  desirable.  But  yet  we  are  obviously 
not  wholly  free  from  the  "  delicacy"  delusion.  We  are  not  so  clear  bb 
we  ought  to  be  on  the  point  that,  though  Beauty  includes  other 
elements,  yet  Health  is  its  sine  qua  non,  and  that  no  statuesque  nobility 
of  form  (much  less  a  pinched  waist  and  a  painted  face)  can  constitute 
a  beautiful  living  human  creature,  who  lacks  the  tokens  of  health — 
clear  eyes,  clear  skin,  rich  hair,  good  teeth,  a  cool  soft  hand,  a  breath 
like  a  bunch  of  cowsKps,  and  a  free  and  joyous  carriage  of  the  head 
and  limbs. 

Have  we  not,  in  the  senseless  admiration  of  feebleness  and  pallor 
(to  obtain  which  a  fashionable  lady  not  long  ago  literally  bled  her- 
self by  degrees  to  death),  an  illustration  of  the  curious  fact  pointed 
out  by  Miss  de  Rothschild  in  her  admirable  essay  on  the  "  Hebrew 
Woman,"*  namely,  that  the  homage  which  Christianity  won  for  weak- 
ness has  tempted  women  to  cultivate  weakness  to  secure  the  homage? 
Just  as  Cliristian  Charity  to  the  Poor  has  fostered  Mendicancy,  so  has 
chivalrous  Tenderness  to  the  Feeble  inspired  a  whole  sex  with  the 
fatal  ambition  of  becoming  Feeble  (or  of  simulating  feebleness)  to 
obtain  the  tenderness.  The  misconstniction  and  abuse  of  the  Bea- 
titudes of  the  gospel,  as  manifested  in  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders  of  Friars,  is  notoriously  a  sad  chapter  of  history.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  less  sorrowful  one  that  an  analogous  abuse  has  led  to  a 
sort  of  canonization  of  bodily  and  mental  feebleness,  cowardice,  and 
helplessness  among  women.  Can  wc  question  which  is  the  nobler 
ideal, — the  modern,  nervous,  palhd,  tight-laced,  fine  lady  of  Little 
Health, — or  the  "  Valiant  Woman  "  (as  the  Vulgate  calls  her)  of  whom 
King  Lemuel  saith,  "  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and 
strengtheneth  her  arms.  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing;  and 
she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come  t  "t 

♦  Now  Quarterly  Magazine,  No.  X.  f  Proverbs  xxxi. 
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We  have  now  touched  on  the  subject  of  Dress,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  health  of  women  that  it  must  here  be  treated 
somewhat  at  length.  A  httle  girl  in  a  London  Sunday-school,  being 
asked  by  a  visitor  "  why  God  made  the  flowers  of  the  field  ?  "  replied 
(not  unconscious  of  the  gorgeous  paper  poppy  in  her  own  bonnet), 
"  Please,  ma'am,  I  suppose  for  patterns  for  artificial  flowers."  One 
might  anticipate  some  answer  scarcely  less  wide  of  the  mark  than 
that  of  this  sophisticated  little  damsel,  were  the  question  to  be  put  to 
not  a  few  grown  women,  "  Why  do  you  wear  clothes  ?  '*  Their  most 
natural  response  would  obviously  be,  "  To  be  in  the  fashion."  When 
we  have  visibly  wandered  a  long  way  from  the  path  of  reason,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  look  back  to  the  starting-point  and  find 
out,  if  possible,  where  we  have  diverged.  In  the  matter  of  raiment 
that  starting-point  is  not  hard  to  find — indeed,  to  mark  it  is  only  to 
state  a  series  of  truisms. 

Human  clothing  has  three  raisons  cTetre,  which,  in  order  of  prece- 
dence, are  these : — 
I. — Health. 
II. — ^Decency. 

III.— Beauty. 

Health  demands — 

1.  Maintenance  of  proper  temperature  of  the  body  by  exclusion  of 
excessive  heat  and  cold. 

2.  Protection  from  injury  by  rain,  snow,  dust,  dirt,  stones  to  the 
feet,  insects,  &c. 

3.  Preservation  of  liberty  of  action  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  freedom  from  pressure. 

Decency  demands — 

4.  Concealment  of  some  portions  of  the  human  frame. 

5.  Distinction  between  the  habiliments  of  men  and  women  sufficient 
to  avert  mistake. 

6.  Fitnesi3  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  wearer. 

7.  Concealment,  when  possible,  of  any  disgusting  personal  defect. 
Beauty  demands — 

8.  Truthfulness.  The  dress  must  be  genuine  throughout,  -without 
any  false  pads,  false  hair,  or  false  anything. 

9.  Graceful  forms  of  drapery. 

10.  Harmonious  colours. 

11.  Such  moderate  consistency  mth  prevailing  modes  of  dress  as 
shall  produce  the  impression  of  sociability  and  suavity,  and  avoid  that 
of  self-assertion. 

12.  IndividuaUty, — the  dress  suiting  the  wearer  as  if  it  were  an  outer 
body  belonging  to  the  same  soul. 

(Be  it  noted  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  highest  condition  of  tasteful 
drees  necessarily  limits  the  number  of  costumes  which  each  person 
should  wear  on  similar  occasions.    No  one  body  can  be  adorned  in 

u  2 
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several  equally  suitable  suits  of  clothes,  any  more  than  one  soul  could 
be  fittingly  housed  in  twenty  diflferent  bodies.) 

Glancing  back'  over  the  above  table,  we  find  this  curious  fact.  The 
dress  of  men  in  all  Western  nations  meets  fairly  all  the  conditions  of 
Health  and  Decency,  and  fails  only  on  the  side  of  Beauty.  The  dress 
of  women,  on  the  contrary,  ever  variable  as  it  is,  persistently  misses 
the  conditions  of  Health ;  frequently  violates  the  rules  of  Decency ; 
and  instead  of  securing  Beauty,  at  which  it  aims  first  instead  of  last, 
achieves  usually — ugliness. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  for  our  consolation  and  encouragement 
that  men  have  arrived  at  their  present  good  sense  in  dress  only  within 
two  or  three  generations.  A  hundred  yeai-s  ago  the  lords  of  creation 
set  Beauty  above  Health  or  convenience,  just  as  the  ladies  do  now, 
and  peacocked  about  in  their  peach-blossom  coats  and  embroidered 
waistcoats,  surmounted  by  wigs,  for  whose  stupendous  discomfort 
even  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  can  scarcely  reconcile  the  modem 
Englishman.  Now,  when  the  men  of  every  European  nation  have 
-abjured  such  fantastic  apparel,  we  naturally  ask.  Why  have  not  the 
women  followed  their  example  ?  Why  is  the  husband,  father,  and 
brother  habited  like  a  being  who  has  serious  interests  in  life,  and 
knows  that  his  personal  dignity  would  be  forfeited  were  he  to  dress 
himself  in  parti-coloured,  be-ribboned  garments,  and  why  is  the  wife, 
mother,  or  sister  bedizened  like  a  macaw,  challenging  every  observer 
to  note  how  much  of  her  time,  thoughts,  and  money  must  have  been 
spent  on  this  futile  object  ?  The  answer  is  one  which  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  make,  discreditable  as  it  is  to  both  sexes.  The  women  who  set  the 
fashions  dress  for  admiration ;  and  men  like  women  who  dress  to  be 
admired ;  and  the  admiration  given  and  received  is  a  very  poor  and  un- 
worthy admiration,  not  much  better  than  a  salmon  gives  to  a  gUttering 
artificial  fly,  and  having  very  little  more  to  do  with  any  real  aesthetic 
gratification, — as  is  proved  too  clearly  by  the  thoroughly  un-beautiful 
devices  to  which  fashion  has  recourse.  It  is  the  well-got-up  woman 
(to  bon-ow  a  veiy  expressive  phrase),  not  the  really  well-dressed 
Tvoman,  who  receives  by  far  the  largest  share  of  homage. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  all  this  concerns  the  Health  of  Women — 
how  much  of  their  petite  sante  is  due  to  their  general  neglect  to  make 
Health  the  first  object  of  dress,  or  even  an  object  at  all  compared  to 
fashion. 

Tight-lacing  among  habits  resembles  Envy  among  the  passions.  We 
take  pride  in  all  the  rest,  even  the  idlest  and  worat,  but  tight-lacing 
and  an  envious  heart  are  things  to  which  no  one  ever  confesses.  A 
small  waist,  I  suppose,  is  understood  to  belong  to  that  order  of  virtues 
which  Aristotle  decides  ought  to  be  natural  and  not  acquired,  and  the 
most  miserable  girl  who  spends  her  days  in  a  machine  more  cruel 
(because  more  slowly  murderous)  than  the  old  ''  Maiden  "  of  Seville^ 
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always  assures  us,emiling  tliroxigli  her  niartyrdom,  that  her  clothes 
*•  reall}' hanging  about  her!**  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
this  supreme  folly.  Mrs.  IIaweie»  im  her  ver^^  noteworthy  new 
ok,  the  **  Art  of  Beauty/*  has  given  some  exceedingly  useful  diagrams, 
wing  the  effects  of  the  practice  on  the  internal  organs  and  skeleton* 
[lia grams  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  study  of  ladies  who 
y  feci  a  "  call ''  to  perform  this  sort  of  English  Suttee  for  a  livimj 
(band.  Mrs.  Haweis  Bays  that  sensible  men  do  not  love  wasps,  and 
ressed  to  her  their  "  overallishncss  "  when  they  behold  them, 
ng  how  eflectively  they  have  hitherto  managed  to  display 
lir  disapproval  whenever  women  have  attempted  to  introduce 
lonal  attire,  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  they  do  not  "  pronounce  '* 
tile  more  distinctly  against  this,  literally  mortal,  foll}^. 
have  already  alluded  to  the  brain-heating  chignons,  just  gone  out 
fashion  after  a  long  reign  of  mischief;  and  along  with  them  ehould 
classed  the  bonnets  which  expose  the  forehead  to  the  cold»  while 
back  of  the  head  is  stewed  under  its  cusliion  of  false  hair,  and 
ich  have  the  still  more  serious  disadvantage  of  affording  no 
Iter  to  the  eyes*  To  women  to  whom  the  glare  of  the  eun  is 
nently  hurtful  to  the  sight,  the  necessity  for  wearing  these 
ets  on  pain  of  appearing  singular,  or  affectedly  youtliful,  con- 
ies almost  a  valid  reason  against  living  in  London.  And  the 
edy,  forsooth,  is  to  hold  up  perpetually  a  parasol  I — a  yet  further 
tnnb ranee  to  add  to  the  care  of  the  draggling  train*  so  that  both 
18  may  be  occupied  during  a  whole  walk,  and  of  course  all  natural 
e  of  motion  rendered  impossible.  In  this  as  in  a  dozen  other  silly 
ihions,  the  women  who  have  serious  concerns  in  life  are  hampered 
by  the  practice  of  those  who  think  of  nothing  but  exhibiting  their 
persons ;  and  ladies  of  limited  fortune,  who  live  in  small  rooms  and 
go  about  the  streets  on  foot  or  in  cabs,  are  compelled  {if  they  wish  to 
avoid  being  pointed  at)  to  adopt  modes  of  drcBS  whose  sole  rauoti 
d^iire  is  that  they  suit  wealthy  gramkis  dames  who  lounge  in  their 

•  P[>  '  * '    '  ^    ■ "    'V\- '       oding  pages  oa  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  taiiOfi$  d*HYt  of  dress 

were  wi  <*u  this  exceerlingly  clever*  briUmnt,  and  learned  little  book. 

WhUo  fe..  -..  .---  .,-^...^.,^c^  thiuiks  for  hvr  nioet  sensible  reprobation  of  many  senseleBa 

iuhio&a.  and  not  presmning  for  a  moment  to  question  her  judgment  in  the  matt<;r8  of 

tasii»»  on  which  she  speoki  with  authority.  I  muat  here  enter  my  humble  but  eameet 

pioteat  againit  the  over-importance  which,  I  think,  she  is  inclined  to  attach  to  the  art  of 

ar^AAi  ninon^  the  pursuits  of  women  j  and  (most  emphaticaOy)  against  her  readinese  to 

con  •  -       "  .  only  oomndtted  in  moderation — the  offence  against  both  truth  and 

cl»  ring  false  hair  (see  p   173).    It  seems  to  me  qurt«  clear,  that  here  the 

wIhuc  prunijn*- 1  'i  honesty  in  attire  is  sacrificed.     If  no  woman  would  wish  it  to  be  known 

\haX  the  hair  on  her  head  never  grew  tJiere,  bnt  on  the  scalp  of  some  poor  French  girl, 

Bn  xMv^v  PM  in  b*  l.ribed  to  part  with  it,  off  of  some  unkempt  Russian  peasant  who  rarely 

r  life  J — then  the  wearing  of  that  false  hair  is  an  act  of  d^c^piion,  and 

jKJth  morally,  and  even  aesthetically  wrong,    I  cannot  conceive  why 

J .  which  we  are  now  perpetually  told  muat  shine  on  our  architecture  and 

nothing  must  appear  stone  thiat  is  iron,  and  so  on  ad  tn/mium,  should 

ijM  V  lucidly  over  tie  drees  of  women.    Where  no  deception  is  meant,  and 

fti  tH  to  supply  a  want,  not  to  forge  a  claim  to  beauty— <.j?-,  in  the  case  of 

HiiiciJM  it;«  ui — ibere  is  no  harm  involved. 
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l^arouches  or  display  their  trains  over  the  cai-pets  of  forty-feet-long 
drawing-rooms.  What  snohhcry  all  this  implies  in  our  whole  social 
structure !  Some  ten  millions  of  women  dress,  as  nearly  as  they  can 
afford,  in  the  style  fit  at  the  most  for  five  thousand  I 

The  practice  of  wearing  d6colletee  dresses,  sinning  equally  as  it  does 
against  Health  and  Decency,  seems  to  be  gradually  receding — from 
ordinary  dinners,  where  it  was  universal  twenty  yeare  ago,  to  special 
occasions,  balls,  and  court  drawing-rooms.  But  it  dies  hard,  and  it 
may  kill  a  good  many  poor  creatures  yet,  and  entail  on  others  the 
Kfe-long  bad  health  so  naturally  resulting  fcom  the  exposure  of  a 
large  surface  of  the  skin  to  sudden  chills. 

The  thin,  paper-soled  boots  which  leave  the  wearer  to  feel  the 
chill  of  the  pavement  or  the  damp  of  the  grass  wherever  she  may 
walk,  must  have  shortened  thousands  of  lives  in  Europe,  and  even 
more  in  America.  Combined  with  these,  we  have  now  the  high  heels, 
which,  in  a  short  period,  convert  the  foot  into  a  shapeless  deformity, 
no  longer  available  for  pui-poses  of  healthful  exercise.  An  experienced 
shoemaker  informed  the  writer  that  between  the  results  of  tight  boots 
and  high  heels,  he  scarcely  knew  a  lady  of  fifty  who  had  tchat  he  could 
eall  a  foot  at  all — they  had  mere  clubs.  And  this  is  done,  all  this 
anguish  endured,  for  the  sake  of — Beauty  ! 

Bad  as  stays,  and  chignons,  and  high  heels,  and  paint,  and  low 
dresses,  and  all  the  other  follies  of  dress  are,  I  am,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  culminating  folly  of  fashion,  the  one  which  has  most  wide- 
spread and  durable  consequences,  is  the  mode  in  which  for  ages  back 
women  have  contrived  that  their  skirts  should  act  as  drags  and  swad- 
dling clothes,  weighing  down  their  hips  and  obstructing  the  natural 
motion  of  the  legs.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  immortal  Perrette, 
when  she  wanted  to  caiTy  her  milk-pail  swiftly  to  market,  was  obliged 
to  dress  specially  for  the  purpose. 

"  Legere  et  court  yotuo,  olio  allait  k  grands  pas, 
Ayant  mis  ce  jour-lu,  pour  dtre  plus  agile, 
Cotillon  simple  et  souliors  plats,** 

From  that  time  to  tliis  the  **  cotillon  simple," — modest,  graceful,  and 
rational, — has  been  the  rare  exception,  and  every  kind  of  floimce 
and  furbelow,  hoops  and  crinolines,  panniers  and  trains,  "  tied  back" 
costume,  and  robe  collante  has  been  successively  the  bane  of  women's 
lives,  and  the  slow  destroyer  of  their  activity. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  sagacity  of  Romish  seminarists 
is  exhibited  by  their  practice  of  compelling  boys  destined  for  the 
priesthood  to  flounder  along  the  streets  in  their  long  gowns,  and 
never  permitting  them  to  cast  them  aside  or  play  in  the  close- 
fitting  clothes  wherein  ]  lads  enjoy  their  cricket  and  footbalL 
The  obstruction  to  free  muAl  peiliftpB  aHidit  in  itael^  onft 
constantly  maintained,  |  ^ ^WA 
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tli^e  levcd  of  ^cdemstical  deoovum.    But  the  lengtbieBt  of  mntams 

t'  \e  compared  to  the  multitudinous  petticoats  wliich,  up  to  the 
ur  or  two,  every  lady  was  compelled  to  wear,  ewathiug  and 
ilowiug  about  her  ancles  ae  \S  Bhe  were  walking  through  the  sea.  Nor 
is  {i      "    '  'o!i  of  these  later  days  much  better,  wheji  the  scantier  dress 
is  Lck*' — as  I  am  uiformed — with  an  elastic  band,  much  on  the 

pri 
loi 
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principle  that  a  horee  is  **  hobbled'*  in  a  field;  and  to  this  a  tail  a  yard 
long  is  added,  w^hich  must  either  be  left  to  dmggle  in  the  mud  or 
must  occupy  an  aim  exclutiively  to  hold  it  up.  In  youth  these  skirts 
^^re  bod  enough,  as  exercising  a  constant  check  on  free  and  healthful 
inovement ;  but  the  moment  that  the  elastic  steps  begin  to  give  place 
U}  the  lassitude  of  middle  life,  the  case  is  desperate.  There  is  no 
longer  energy  to  overcome  the  impediments  created  by  the  ridiculous 
^;  and  the  poor  donkey  of  a  woman  hobbles  daily  round  a 
1  and  shorter  course  till  at  forty  or  fifty  she  tells  her  friends 
with  a  sigh  that  she  finds  (she  cannot  imagine  why)  that  she  cannot 
walk  at  all ! 

Does  Decency  requii'e  such  a  sacrifice  aa  tliis  %  Does  the  utmost 
train  of  feminine  modesty  ask  for  it  ?  If  it  were  so,  I,  for  one,  should 
leaTe  the  matter  witli  a  sigh*  as  not  to  be  remedied.  But  who  m  their 
senses  dreams  that  such  is  tht^  case  i  Who,  in  the  age  of  roltts 
€olUmte$  and  iLkollet^e  dresses,  can  pretend  that  a  reasonably  full, 
fiimply  cut  silk  or  cloth  skirt,  reachiug  to  the  ancles  and  no  longer*, 
would  not  fuliil  immeaBurably  belter  than  any  fashion  we  have  seen  for 

any  a  day  the  requii^ements  of  tme  womanly  delicacy '?  It  is  for 
Fa^hion^  not  Decency,  that  the  activity  of  w^omen  is  thus  crushed^ 
-their  health  ruined,  and  (through  them)  the  health  of  their  children, 
I  hold  it  to  be  an  indubitable  fact  that  if  twenty  years  ago  a  rational 
and  modest  style  of  drees  had  been  adopted  by  English  women  and 
^encouraged  by  English  men,  instead  of  being  sneered  down  by  fops 
.and  fools,  the  health  not  only  of  w^omen,  but  of  the  sons  of  women, 
1.^.,  of  tlie  entire  nation,  would  now  be  on  altogether  a  different  plane 
Toni  what  we  find  it,* 

Reviewing  all  these  deplorable  folHes,   we  may  learn  to  make 
excuses  ft-r  legislators  who  classify  women  with  "  Criminals,  Lunatics, 
diots,  and  lliuors.*'     It  needs  all  a  woman's  knowledge  of  the  perni- 
cious processes  to  which  the  opening  minds  of  girls  are  commonly 

bjeeted, — the  false  and  base  aims  in  life  set  before  them,  the  perverse 


•  The  inquiry,  How  fa.sliiozis  originAte  and  trith  whom  ?  would  lead  ua  too  f&r  from 
th«  etihj *?ct  in  bandj  hut  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  way  in  which  complicated  arnm^e- 
neoUof  tJress  are  maintained  under  every  variu.tion  and  in  dotiance  of  the  true  principles 
[W*te.  as  weU  aa  of  health  and  economy,  by  the  refieetion  tbit  it  would  never  pay  drapers 
cln>asmakerfi  that  their  enatomers  should  readily  calculate  how  much  stuff  thoy 
fr»r  f>%oh  pamient.  Fo»r  further  criticism  of  the  foliioB  of  female  dreas — ^the 
f  body  jind  ILmba — the  "'  pu-nniers  "  or  **  bustles  "  creatinj?  kidney 
doAVTi  I  if  the  arms  by  tight  aruiholea ;  the  veils  which  caxise 
1  .1=..^  f.  .*  i-.-r^e  «;xcellent  sugg^gtiouB  of  reform*  see  DrM»  and 
In  '  ^  &•  Son,  Montreal,  to  Ijo  obtiiined  in  London  for 
lamps  to  B.,  15,  Belsize  Square,  N,W, 
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distribution  towards  them  of  approval  and  blame,  admiration  and 
neglect,  and  even  of  love  and  dislike,  from  parents,  teachers,  servants, 
brothers,  and  finally  from  the  ball-room  world  into  which  they  are 
now  laimched  in  childhood, — to  enable  us  to  make  allowances  for  them^, 
and  retain  faith  that  there  sometimes  beats  a  real  woman's  heart  under 
the  ribs  of  a  tightly  laced  corset,  and  that  a  head  surmounted  by  a 
pile  of  dead  women's  hair  is  not  invariably  devoid  of  brains. 

How  is  the  remedy  for  this  dreary  round  of  silly  fashions  ever  to  be- 
attained  ?  No  woman  who  knows  the  world  and  how  severe  is  the 
penalty  of  eccentricity  in  attire,  titU  ever  counsel  her  sisters  to 
incur  it  for  any  motive  short  of  a  distinct  duty.  But  if  the  hundred* 
of  ladies  who  recognize  the  tyranny  of  senseless  and  unhealthfnl 
fajshions  were  to  combine  forces  to  obey  those  fashions  just  as  Utile 
as  may  be,  to  go  as  near  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  simplicity, 
wholesomeness,  and  ease  in  their  dress,  as  they  dare,  there  would  by 
degrees  be  formed  a  public  opinion,  rising  year  by  year  with  the^ 
numbers  and  social  standing  of  the  representatives  of  common  sense. 
It  must  have  been  in  some  such  way  that  our  great-grandfathers 
dropped  their  swords  and  bag  wigs  and  i-uffles  and  embroidery,  and 
took  to  dressing — as  even  the  silliest  and  vainest  men  do  in  these 
days — like  rational  beings. 

Next  to  imhealthful  dress,  women  may  lay  their  petite  sante  at  thfr 
door  of  their  excessive  addiction  to  pursuits  giving  exercise  neither  to 
the  brain  nor  yet  to  the  limbs.  If  the  problem  had  bee^  set  to  devisfr 
something,  the  doing  of  which  would  engage  the  very  fewest  and 
smallest  powers  of  the  mind  or  body,  I  know  not  whether  we  should 
give  the  prize  for  solving  it  to  the  inventor  of  knitting,  netting, 
crochet,  or  worsted  work.  Pursued  for  a  reasonable  period  in  the  day, 
these  employments  are  no  doubt  quite  harmless,  and  even  perhaps,  as 
some  have  urged,  may  be  useful  as  sedatives.  But  that  a  woman 
who  is  driven  by  no  dire  necessity  to  "  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  who  has 
plenty  of  books  to  read,  and  two  legs  and  feet  to  walk  withal,  should 
voluntarily  limit  the  exercise  of  her  body  to  the  Kttle  niggling  motion 
of  the  fingers  required  by  these  works,  and  the  labour  of  her  mind  to 
counting  stitches,  is  all  but  incomprehensible.  That  the  consequences 
should  be  sickliness  and  feebleness  seems  to  follow  of  course.  In 
old  times  the  ever-revolving  spinning-wheel  had  its  full  justification 
in  its  abundant  usefulness,  and  also  in  the  dearth  of  intellectual 
pursuits  for  women.  But  it  is  marvellous  that  a  well-educated 
Englishwoman,  not  yet  sinking  into  the  natural  indolence  of  age^ 
should  choose  to  spend  about  a  fifth  or  fourth  of  the  hours  God 
has  given  her  on  this  beautiful  earth  in  embroidery  or  worsted 
work.  A  drawing-room  crammed  with  these  useless  fads — chairs^ 
cushions,  screens,  and  antimacassars — is  simply  a  mausoleum  of 
the  wasted  hours  of  the  female  part  of  the  family.    Happily  there 
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^  a  seumble  diminution  in  this  perpetual  needling,  and  no  future 
Mrs.    Somerville  will   be    kept  for  the  best  hours  of  her   girlhood 

(hearing**  her  daily  seam.  More  intelligent  and  more  active 
;i*8uits  are  muliipl^oog,  and  the  great  philanthropist  who  invented 
iwn-tennis  has  done  more  to  remedy  the  Little  IleaUh  of  Ladies 
In  ten  thousand  doctors  together* 
We  have  now  glanced  over  a  number  of  causes  of  petite  sant4y  for 
which  the  sufferers  themselves  are  more  or  less  responsible.  Let  us 
to  some  others  regarding  which  they  are  merely  passive. 
It  is  many  years  since  in  my  early  youth,  I  was  struck  by  a  singular 
icidence.  Sevt^ral  of  my  married  acquaintances  were  Uable  to  a 
[^uliar  sort  of  headache.  They  were  obliged,  owing  to  these  distressing 
icks,  to  remain  very  frequently  in  bed  at  breakfast-time,  and  later 
the  day  to  He  on  the  sofa  with  darkened  bhnds  and  a  considemble 
iiibition  of  Eau-de-Cologne.  A  singular  immunity  from  the  seizures 
Bmed  to  be  enjoyed  when  any  pleasant  society  was  expected  or  when 
Bir  husbands  happened  to  be  m  a  different  part  of  the  coimtry.  By 
rees,  putting  my  httle  observations  together,  I  came  in  my  own 
id  to  call  these  the  **  Bad-Husband  Headaches,"  and  I  have  since 
I  no  reason  to  alter  mj  diagnosis.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion 
incalculable  amount  of  feminine  invalidism  arises  from  notliing 
le  depressing  influences  of  an  unhappy  home.  Sometimes,  of 
irse,  it  is  positive  nnkindness  and  cruelty  which  the  poor  creatures 
idure.  Much  more  often  it  is  the  more  lack  of  the  affection  and  care 
and  tenderness  for  which  they  pine  as  sickly  plants  for  sunshine, 
Ometimes  it  is  the  simple  oppression  of  an  iron  will  over  them  %vhich 
lises  their  pleasant  fancies,  and  lops  off  their  innocent  whims,  till  there 
10  sap  left  in  them  to  bud  or  blossom  any  more.  Not  seldom  the 
Bery  comes  of  frequent  storms  in  the  household  atmosphere, — for 
ich  the  woman  is  probably  as  often  to  blame  as  her  companion,  but 
im  which  she  suffers  doubly,  since,  when  they  have  passed,  he  goes 
out  to  his  field  or  his  merchandise  with  what  spirit  he  can  muster,  poor 
fellow  !  while  she  sits  still  where  the  blighting  words  fell  on  her,  to 
feel  all  their  bitterness.  Of  course  it  is  not  only  unkind  huslands  who 
make  women  down-hearted.  There  are  unkind  people  in  every  relation, 

rihe  only  speciality  of  a  woman's  suffering  from  nnkindness  is,  that 
18  commonly  almost  like  a  bed*ridden  creature,  for  whom  a  single 
thorn  ox  even  a  hard  lump  in  her  bed,  is  enough  to  create  a  soreness. 
thode  who  can  get  up  and  walk  away,  the  importance  which  she 
shea  to  the  thorn  or  the  lump  seems  inexpUcable, 
iTbia  balking  of  the  heart  is,  I  suppose,  the  worst  evil  in  life  to  nine 
>men  out  often,  whether  it  take  place  after  marriage  in  finding  an 
Icongenial  husband,  or  before  marriage  when  a  lover  leaves  them  in 
I  lurch  and  causes  them  a  "  Disappointment/'  This  word,  I  observe,  ib 
Iways  significantly  used  with  reference  to  such  events  among  a  cer- 
4ai^lgg8  of  women,  as  the  Disappointment  j!?ar  Eminence,    When  a  lady 
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fails  to  get  her  book  published  or  her  picture  hung  at  the  Academy, 
nobody  speaks  of  her  as  having  undergone  a  "  disappointment."  I  have 
no  doubt  the  grief  of  losing  the  lover  is  generally  worse  than  these ; 
but  I  wish  that  pride  would  teach  every  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances not  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  Ariadne,  or  settle  down 
after  a  course  of  sal  volatile  into  languor  and  Little  Health  till  she  is 
found  at  sixty,  as  M.  About  deliciously  describes  an  English  Old 
Maid,  "  taut  soit  peu  dessechee  par  les  langueurs  du  cehbat."  Of 
this  kind  of  thing  I  would  fain  hope  we  might  soon  see  the  end,  as 
well  as  of  the  Actions  for  Breach  of  Promise,  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  whole  womanhood  of  the  country. 

But  beside  heart  sorrows,  real  and  imaginary,  there  are  other 
departments  of  women's  natures  wherein  the  balking  of  their  activities 
has  a  deplorable  eflfect  on  their  physical  as  well  as  mental  condition. 
Dr.  Bridges  once  gave  an  admimble  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
concerning  the  labouring  and  pauper  class  of  EngUshmen.  He  made 
the  remark  (which  was  received  with  emotion  by  the  audience)  that* 

it  was  not  enough  to  supply  a  human  being  with  food  and  shelter 

"  Man/'  he  said,  "  does  not  hve  by  bread  alone,  he  must  have  Hope!^ 
May  we  not  say  likewise,  *'  Woman  does  not  hve  by  bread  alone — nay^ 
nor  by  the  richest  cake  ?  "     She,  too,  must  have  Hope — something  tc» 
live  for,  something  which  she  may  look  to  accomplish  for  herself  or" 
others  in  God's  world  of  work,  ere  her  night  shall  fall.     A  Hindoo 
lady,  lately  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  India,  compared  Mary  Car- 
penter's beneficent  existence  to  a  river  bearing  fertiUty  to  many  lands, 
while  the  life  of  a  woman  in  the  Zenana,  she  said,  resembled  rather  a 
pond.     Surely  every  woman  worthy  of  the  name  would  desire  to  be 
something  more  than  the  pool,  were  it  only  a  little  trickUng  rill! 
But  in  endless  cases  she  is  dammed  up  on  all  sides,  and  none  the  less 
effectually  that  the  soft  mud  of  affectionate  prejudice  forms  the  dam. 
If  her  friends  be  rich,  she  is  sickened  with  excess  of  luxury,  but  pro- 
hibited from  stooping  down  out  of  the  empyrean  of  her  drawing-room 
to  lend  a  finger  to  Uft  the  biurdens  of  a  groaning  world.     If  the  family 
income  be  small,  and  the  family  pride  proportionately  great,  she  is 
required  to  spend  her  Ufe — not  in  inspiriting,  honourable  money-^amtnj, 
but  in  depressing,  heart-narrowing  monej-saving.     When  the   poor 
soul  has  borne  this  sort  of  pecuniary  stay-lacing  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
her  forehead  has  grown  narrow,  and  her  hps  pinched,  and  her  eyes 
have  acquired  a  certain  anxious  look  (which  I  often  fancy  I  recognize) 
as  if  of  concern  about  sixpences,  then,  forsooth,  the  world  laughs  at  her 
and  says,  *'  Women  are  so  stingy  I "    How  gladly,  in  a  himdred  cciBes, 
would  that  poor  lady  have  toiled  to  earn — and  not  to  save — and  have 
been  nobly  generous  with  the  proceeda  of  her  industry  I 

We  have  heard  a  great  <  te  of  the  danger  to  women's  healtb 

of  over  mental  strain  or  lalxmr.    I  d^^mit  miyHu^m  m 

never  danger  '    "  '« dm  iiiBTiBr  «i 
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irly,  or  tliat  the  daughters  of  women  who  have  never  used  their 
)rainB  may  uot  Ijave  inherited  rather  soft  and  tender  organs  of  cogita- 
ion  to  stiirt  with.  I  am  no  onthusiaiit  for  excoBrnv^e  buok-leamiiig  for 
either  women  or  men,  though  m  books  read  and  books  written  I  have 
found  some  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  a  happy  Hfe.  Perliapa  if  it  were 
ay  duty  to  supervise  the  education  of  girle  I  should  be  rather  inclined 
say,  like  the  hero  of  Loeksley  Hall, 

**  Thoy  8b all  Hdo  nod  tlipy  •hall  ruu» 

Leap  tho  rainboi^  a  of  tlie  brooks, 

ITet  with  blinded  ^yefiight  poHng  oror  miaombb  books," 

But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is,  that  for  one  woman  whose 
wealth  is  injured  by  excessive  study  (that  is,  by  study  itse}j\  not  the 
baneful  anxiety  of  examinations  superadded  to  study),  there  are 
iiindreds  whose  health  is  deteriorated  by  want  of  wholesome  mental 
I'xercise.  Sometimes  the  vacuity  in  the  brains  of  girls  simply  leaves 
them  dull  and  spiritless.  More  often  into  those  swept  and  empty 
chambers  /:>f  their  skulls  enter  many  small  imps  of  evil  omen. 
^*  The  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powei-s,**  says  an  able  lady  M.D., 

is  the  best  means  of  preventing  and  counteracting  an  undue 
levelopment  of  the  emotional  nature.  The  extravagances  of  imagi- 
lation  and  feeling  engendered  in  an  idle  brain  have  much  to  do  with 
the  ill-health  of  girla*^     Another  observer,  an  eminent  teacher,  says, 

I  am  persuaded,  and  my  experience  has  been  confirmed  by  ex- 
perienced physicians^  that  the  want  of  wholesome  occupation  lies  at 

ie  root  of  the  languid  debility,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  after  girls 

ive  left  school/'*  And  another,  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
colleges  for  %vomen  in  England,  adds,  *'  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 

lat  sound  study  is  an  eminent  advantage  to  young  women's  health; 
provided,  of  coiu'se,  that  the  general  laws  of  health  be  attended  to  at 
the  same  time/' 

Let  women  have  larger  interests  and  nobler  pursnits,  and  then- 

Fections  will  become,  not  less  strong  and  deep,  but  less  sickly,  less 
braving  for  demonstrative  tenderness  in  return,  less  variable  m  their 
uanifestations.  Let  women  have  sounder  mental  culture,  and  their 
Bmotions — so  long  exclusively  fostered — will  return  to  the  CEdmness  of 
le^lth,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  intermittent  feverish  spirits, 
le  causeless  depressioiis,  and  all  the  long  train  of  symptoms  wbich 

long  to  Protean 'formed  Hysteriti,  and  open  the  way  to  madness  on 
f>ne  side  and  to  sin  on  the  other. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  touch  on  a  difBcult  part  of  my 
abject.  Who  is  to  blame  for  all  the  misery  resulting  from  the  Little 
lealth  of  Ladies  ? 

Of  (!oui-se  a  large  portion  of  the  evil  must  be  impariially  distributed 
uroughont  society,  with  its  false  ideals  of  womanhood,  Auutlier  portion 
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rests  on  parents  and  teachers;  and  of  conrseno  inconsiderable  part  <m 

the  actual  Biifferers,  who,  in  many  cases^  might  find  healthful  aims  in  life, 
if  they  had  the  spirit  to  look  for  them,  and  certainly  need  not  carij' 
the  deetnictive  fashions  of  dress  to  the  climax  they  reach  in  the  red- 
hot  race  of  vanity.  There  remains  yet  a  share  of  guilt  with  the  ohilduib 
and  silly  men  who  syBtematically  sneer  down  every  attempt  to  make 
women  something  better  than  the  dolls  they  play  vnWx  (jnet  as  if  they 
would  be  at  a  loss  for  toys,  were  the  dolls  to  be  transformed  into 
rational  creatures),  and  those  others,  even  more  cruelly  selfish,  who 
dehberately  bar  every  door  at  which  women  knock  in  search  of 
honourable  employment.     After  all  these,  I  find  one  class  more. 

There  is  no  denying  the  power  of  the  great  Medical  Order  in  these 
days.  It  occupies,  with  strangely  close  analogy,  the  position  of  the 
priesthood  of  former  times,  assumes  the  eame  airs  of  authority,  claiina 
its  victims  for  torture  (this  time  among  the  lower  animals),  and  enters 
every  family  with  a  latch-key  of  private  information,  only  compar- 
able to  that  obtained  by  the  Confessional,  If  iiichelet  had  written 
for  England  instead  of  for  France,  he  should  have  made  a  book,  not  on 
**  Priests,  Women,  and  Famihes/*  but  on  **  Doctoi-s,  Women,  and 
Families,"  The  influence  of  the  family  medical  man  on  wives  and 
mothers,  and,  through  them,  on  husbands  and  children,  is  almost 
unbounded,  and  if  it  were  ever  to  be  exerted  uniformly  in  any  matte? 
of  physical  education,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  efi*ective. 

What,  then,  w^e  may  reasonably  ask,  have  these  omnipotent  doctors 
done  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  deadly  follies  in  the  training  of  girls 
generation  after  generation  ?  Now  and  then  we  have  heard  feeble 
cautions,  given  in  an  Eh-Iike  manner,  against  tight-lacing,  late  bourse 
and  excitement ;  and  a  grand  display  of  virtuous  indignation  was,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  exhibited  about  a  year  ago  in  a  medical  romid-robiai^^B 
against  feminine  dram-drinking — a  vice  for  which  the  doctor's  owal^* 
prescriptions  are  in  too  many  cases  responsible.  But  the  ste-adily  deter- 
mined pressure  on  mothers  and  young  women,  the  insistence  on  free, 
hght  petticoats,  soundly  shod  feet,  loose  stays,  and  well-sheltered 
heads — when  has  it  been  exercised  1  An  American  medical  lady 
says  that  at  a  post-mortem  examination  of  seveml  women  killed 
by  accident  in  Vieima,  she  found  the  internal  organs  of  nearly 
all  aflfected  by  tight-lacing.  "Some  ribs  overlapped  each  other; 
one  had  been  foimd  to  pierce  the  liver ;  and  almost  without  excep* 
tion  that  organ  was  displaced  below  the  ribs.  .  .  The  spleen  in 
some  cases  was  much  enlarged,  in  others  it  was  atrophied,''*  and  so  on, 
Do  the  male  doctors,  who  behold  these  and  other  hideous  sights  con- 
tinually, go  out  to  warn  the  mothers  who  encourage  girls  to  tliis  ghasti, 
self-destruction,  as  they  do  deuouQce  the  poor,  misguided  Peculi 
People  and  Anti- Vaccina  tors  who  cbt  ;  ice  of  her  dues  T 

At  last,  after  the  follies  of  hv      *  eiuu  Hi-suion  have  gone 
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>rt  of  crtMcemh  like  the  dewcent  of  Vathek  into  tho  Hall  of  Eblia,  till 

ire  eoom  nearly  to  have  reached  the  bottom,  a  voice  of  warning  is 

leard  I     It  has  peuled  across  the  Atlantic,  and  been  re-echoed  on 

the  shores  of  England  with  a  cordiality  of  response  which  our  men  of 

pience  do  not  often  give  to  American  "notione/*   "Women,  beware  I" 

cries,     **  Beware!  you  are  on  the  brink  of  destruction  I     You  have 

itherto  been  engaged  only  in  cinishing  your  waists;  now  yon  are 

ttempting  to  cultivate  your  minde!     You  have  been  merely  dancing 

11  night  in  the  foul  air  of  ball-rooms;  now  3'ou  are  beginning  to 

>end  your  mornings  m  study  I     You  have  been  incessantly  stimu- 

iting  your  emotions  with  concerts  and  operas,  with  French  plays  and 

Trench  nuvele ;  now  you  are  exerting  your  naderstanding  to  leani 

rreek  and  solve  propositions  in  Euclid  I  Beware,  oh  beware  1   Science 

pronounces  that  the  woman  who — ftUidtes — is  lost  !** 

Perhaps  there  are  some  women,  now  alive,  who  did  study  a  little 

youth,  who  even  spent  their  nights  occasionally  over  their  books 

'oir  contemporaries  \vere  running  from  one  evenmg  party  to 

— who  now  in  middle  and  advanced  life  enjoy  a  vigour  wliich 

would  be  very  well  for  their  old  companions  if  they  could  share. 

'  n know  precisely  a  quoi  sen  tmir  concerning  these  teiiific 

'     :i'S. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  it  seems  to  me  that  a  suspicion  of 
Wamo  must  attach  to  the  mtdical  profession*  We  all  behove  that  our 
lectors  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  cure  acute  diseases.  WTien 
fiy  patient  has  scarlet  fever  or  small  pox  or  bronchitis,  he  may  be 
ire  that  his  medical  attendant  will  exert  all  his  sldll  and  care  to  pull 
im  through.  But  is  it  equally  certain  that  out  of  the  20;OUO  men, 
thereabouts,  who  are  qualified  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery 
"n  this  kingdom,  there  are  not  a  few  who  feel  only  a  modified  mtcrest 
in  the  perfect  recovery  of  chronic  sufferers  who  represent  to  them 
an  annual  income  of  £50  or  perhaps  £200  ?  A  few  months  ago 
thero  appeared  an  article  id  one  of  the  magazines  expounding  the 
ray  in  which  legal  business  was  made  to  gi^ow  in  hydra  fashion. 
i^e  have  all  heard  similar  accusations  against  slaters  and  plumbers, 
mend  one  hole  in  a  roof  and  leave  another.  In  short,  we 
itatingly  suspect  almost  every  other  trade  and  profession  of 
inff  work  for  itself.  Is  it  clearly  proved  that  doctors  are  in 
lus  respect  quite  different  from  lawyers  and  other  m©n>  or  that 
le  temptation  to  keep  a  wealthy  patient  coddling  comfortably  with 
«i  occasional  placebo  for  twenty  years  is  invariably  resisted  1  Tho 
f  is  not  easy  to  aTiswer  mihesitatingly  in  the  affirmative — 
se  a  really  radical  cure  were  discovered  whereby  all  the  neu- 
Jgic  and  dyspeptic  and  gouty  patients  could  be  made  in  an  hour  as 
L)und  as  so  many  trivets,  do  we  beheve  implicitly  and  au  fond  du 
mr  that  that  heaven-sent  remedy  would  be  rapturously  welcomed 
the  whole  medical  profession  t"    la  there  no  truth  at  all  in  the 
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familiar  legend  of  the  elderly  lady  whose  physician,  after  many  years 
of  not  unprofitable  attendance,  advised  her  to  go  to  Batli,  promising 
to  give  her  a  letter  to  the  most  eminent  local  doctor,  his  intimate 
friend,  to  whom  he  would  thoroughly  explain  her  case  ?  The  lady, 
armed  with  the  introductory  letter,  it  is  said,  proceeded  on  her  way; 
but  the  curiosity  of  a  daughter  of  Eve  unhappily  overcame  lier  discre- 
tion.     "  It  is  only  about  myself  after  all,"  she  said  to  pacify  her 

scruples ;  "  and  once  for  all  I  will  learn  what  dear  Dr.  D does 

think  is  my  complaint.  If  I  am  doomed  to  die,  it  is  better  than  this 
prolonged  uncertainty."  The  seal  was  broken,  and  the  lady  read : 
"  Keep  the  old  fool  for  six  weeks,  and  be  sure  to  send  her  back  to 
me  at  the  end.     Yours  truly." 

There  are  at  this  day  in  Mayfair  and  Belgravia,  in  Bayswater  and 
South  Kensington,  a  dozen  houses  in  every  street  and  square  at  the 
doors  of  which  the  doctor's  carriage  stops  as  regularly  as  the  milkman's 
cart ;  and  apparently  there  is  just  as  little  likelihood  that  either  should 
cease  to  stop.  If  the  old  Cliinese  custom  were  introduced  amongst 
us,  and  patients  were  to  pay  their  physicians  a  salary  so  long  as  they  were 
in  healthy  and  ceased  to  pay  whenever  they  required  medical  attend- 
ance, I  very  much  question  whether  we  should  see  quite  so  many  of 
those  broughams  about  those  doors.  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  if 
the  clockmakers  who  undertake  to  wind  up  our  domestic  timepieces 
were  to  keep  them  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  and  perpetually  running- 
down  condition  as  the  inner  machineries  of  these  doctors'  patients, 
we  should  in  most  cases  bring  our  contract  with  tlie  clockmaker  to  a 
close,  and  wind  up  our  timepieces  in  future  for  ourselves. 

But  more,  and  in  a  yet  more  serious  way,  the  doctors  have,  I  con- 
ceive, failed,  not  only  as  guardians  of  the  health  of  women,  but  as 
having  (as  <i  body)  opposed  with  determined  and  acrimonious  resist- 
ance an  innovation  which — if  medical  science  be  good  f 01*  ant/thing — ^they 
could  scarcely  doubt  would  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  them. 

No  one  is  ignorant  how  often  the  most  agonizing  diseases  to  which 
female  nature  is  Uable  follow  from  the  neglect  of  early  premonitoiy 
symptoms,  and  liow  often,  likewise,  lifelong  invalidism  results  from 
disregard  of  the  ailments  of  youth.  It  is  almost  equally  notorious 
how  often  these  deplorable  catastrophes  are  traceable  directly  to 
the  poor  victim's  modest  shrinking  from  disclosing  her  troubles  to 
a  male  adviser.  When  such  events  are  spoken  of  with  bated  breath 
among  friends,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  it  was  the  sufferer's  own  fault — 
that  she  ovght  not  to  have  felt  any  shyness  about  consulting  a  doctor 
— and  that  it  is  proper  for  everybody  to  "  look  on  a  doctor  as  an  old 
woman."  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  precisely  such  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  any  genuine  sentiment  of  modesty.  The  members  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  are  not  "  old  women."    They  are  not  even  all  old,  nor  all 
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)c!  meiL     A  few  months  before  they  begin  to  practise — while  they 
in  the  *'Bob  Sawyer"  stage — they  are  commonly  supposed  to  b© 
t»ng  the  least  steady  or  well-conducted  of  yonths;   and  where  a 
number  of  them  congregate  together — as  in  Edinburgh,  for  exan^ple — 
^y  are  apt  to  obtain  an  unenviable  notoriety  fur  *'  rowdyism,"    I  have 
bre  than  once  myself  witnessed  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  lads  at 
blio  meetings  which  every  man  on  the  platform  denounced  as  dia- 
iceful.     I  could  not  but  reflect  as  I  watched  theni :  **  And  fkem 
itlifi  a  year  hence  will  be  called  to  the  bedsides  of  ladies  to  minister 
[hours  of  uttermost  trial  when  the  extremcBt  refinement  of  tact  and 
Icy  miist  scarce  make  the  presence  of  a  man  endurable  I     Nay, 
fimo  attend  in  crowds  the  clinical  instructions  in  the  female 
|i>f  the  hospitals,  and  are  invited  to  inspect  miseries  of  disease 
>rrible  operatiuns  on  women,  who,  if  of  humbler  claea,  are  often 
^eensitive  and  modest  as  the  noblest  lady  in  the  land  1" 

lo  feeUngs  of  Englishwomen  on  all  matters  of  deUcacy  are  pro- 
keener  than  those  of  the  women  of  any  other  Western  country, 
in  some  particulars  may  possibly  be  now  and  then  overstrained, 
who  coidd  ^"ish  them  to  be  changed?     Who  questions  their 
infinite  value  ?     In  every  instance,  except  the  one  we  are  dis- 
ig,  they  receive  from  Enghshmen  the  respect  which  they  deserve. 
propose  deliberately  to  teach  girls  to  set  those  sacred  feelings 
le  on  one  point,  and  that  point  the  one  where  they  are  necessarily 
immeasurably  more  closely  tlian  anywhere  else,  is  simply 
rd.     They  could  not  do  it  if  they  would,  and  they  ought  not  to 
if  they  could.     A  girl  who  would  willingly  go  to  a  man-doctor 
consult  him  freely  about  one  of  the  many  ills  to  which  female  flesh 
leir,  would  be  an  odious  yoimg  woman.     Violence  must  be  done 
natural  instincts,  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  mother's  per- 
ion  (who  has  undergone  the  same  peine  forte  et  dure  before  her), 
[  else  by  unendurable  anguish,  before  she  will  have  recourse  to  aid 
iich  she  tliinks  woi-se  than  disease,  or  even  death.     And  so  the  time 
len  health  and  life  might  be  saved  is  lost  by  delay,  and  when  the 
orifice  is  made  at  last,  the  doctor  observes  compassionately,  **  If  you 
1  come  to  me  long  ago  I  might  have  restored  you  to  health, — -or  an 
iration  could  have  been  performed  which  might  have  Raved  your 

Now,  I  grieve  to  say,  it  is  too  late.** 

That  the  adndssion  of  qualified  women  to  practise  medicine  is  the 

[>par  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  is  of  course  ob\nous  to 

In  opposing  such  admission  relentlessly,  as  they  have  generally 

le,  medical  men  have  incurred  a  responsibility  which  to  me  seems 

ng  short  of  tremendous.     Whatever  motive  we  may  be  willing 

[assign  to  them  above  mere  pitiful  rivalry'  for  practice  and  profit 

scarcely  possible  to  suggest  one  which  is  not  grossly  injuriuus  and 

Itiug  to  women,  or  which  ought  for  a  moment  to  weigh  in  the 

lUce  against  the  cruel  woes  to  which  I  have  referred,  or  the  just 
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claim  of  all  women  to  receive,  if  they  prefer  them,  the  ministrations  of 
their  own  sex  in  their  hours  of  suffering  and  weakness. 

Doctors  are  wont  to  speak — apparently  with  profound  feeling — of  the 
sympathy  they  entertain  for  their  patients,  and  to  express  their  readi- 
ness (in  a  phrase  which  has  passed  into  cant)  "  to  sacrifice  a  hecatomb 
of  bnites  to  reheve  the  smallest  pain  of  a  human  being."  May  not 
women  justly  challenge  them  to  sacrifice  something  a  little  nearer  to 
themselves, — their  professional  pride,  their  trades-unionism,  and  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  their  practice, — to  reUeve  their  entire  sex  of  enormous 
pain,  mental  and  physical  ? 

I  rejoice  to  beHeve  that  the  long  contest  draws  to  a  close,  and  that, 
thanks  to  men  like  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Cowper  Temple,  there  will 
soon  be  women-doctore,  and  women's  hospitals  attended  by  women- 
doctors,  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  we 
possess  already  a  few  qualified  ladies  who  every  day,  without  wound 
to  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive,  receive  the  full  and  free  con- 
fidence of  girls  and  women,  and  give  in  return  counsels  to  which 
many  attribute  the  preservation  of  Ufe  and  health ;  and  which — ^if 
medical  science  have  any  practical  value — must  afford  the  rising 
generation  a  better  chance  than  ever  their  mothers  have  had  of 
escaping  the  endless  miseries  to  themselves  and  all  belonging  to  them 
attendant  on  the  Little  Health  of  Ladies. 

Frances  Power  C!obbe. 


ON  THE   TEACHING   OF   NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY.* 


outset  of  our  work  two  questions  of  great  importance 
-  c^iBle  proimnentlj  forward.  One  of  these,  I  have  reason  to  con- 
lude  from  long  experience,  is  probably  a  pn^szling  one  to  a  great 
aany  of  you  :  the  other  is  of  paramount  consequence  to  us  alL  And 
>oth  are  of  consequence  not  to  us  alone  but  to  the  whole  country,  in 
its  present  feverish  state  of  longing  for  what  it  but  vaguely  under- 
stands and  calls  science-teaching.  These  questions  are,  WJtai  is  Natural 
Pkih^ophj  f  and.  How  is  it  to  be  taught  ? 

A  few  words  only,  on  the  fii*st  question,  must  suffice  for  the  present* 

The  term  Natwal  PhUosoph/  was  employed  by  Newton  to  describe 

the  study  of  the  powers  of  nature :  the  investigation  of  forces  fronii 

the  motions  they  produce,  and  the  application  of  the  results  to  the 

planation  of  other  phenomena.    It  is  thus  a  subject  to  whose  propei 

liecussion  mathematical  methrida  are  indispensable*    The  "  Principia  " 

commences  with  a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  fundamental  laws 

of  motioUj  proceeds  to  develop  their  more  immediate  consequences  by 

powerful  mathematical  method  of  the  authors  own  creation,  and 

ttends  them  to  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Phif»ical  Astj*onomy. 

id  in  the  Preface,  Newton  obviously  hints  his  belief  that  in  time 

similar  mode  of  explanation  would  be  extended  to  the  other  pheno- 

lena  of  external  nature. 

In  many  departments  this  has  been  done  to  a  remarkfible  extent 

during  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 

'the  *'  Principia,"    In  others,  scarcely  a  single  step  of  any  considerable 

:tnagmtude  has  been  taken ;    and  in  consequence,  the  bomidary  be- 

^tween  that  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  the  natural  philosopher's 

•  Extended  from  Notes  of  the  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  ordinary  course  of  Naturid 
^FhUosophy  in  Edinburgh  University,  October  dl«t|  1677. 
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inquiries  and  that  which  is  altogether  beyond  his  province  is  at  present 
entirely  indefinite.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  important 
respects,  even  life  itself  is  dependent  upon  purely  physical  conditions. 
The  physiologists  have  quite  recently  seized,  for  their  own  inquiries, 
a  great  part  of  the  natural  philosopher's  apparatus,  and  with  it  his 
methods  of  experimenting.  But  to  say  that  even  the  very  lowest  form 
of  life,  not  to  speak  of  its  higher  fonns,  still  less  of  volition  and  con- 
sciousness, can  be  fully  explained  on  physical  principles  alone — i.e.  by 
the  mere  relative  motions  and  interactions  of  portions  of  inanimate 
matter,  however  refined  and  sublimated — is  simply  unscientific.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  known  in  physical  science  which  can  lend  the 
sUghtcst  support  to  such  an  idea.  In  fact,  it  follows  at  once  from  the 
Laws  of  Motion  that  a  material  system,  left  to  itself,  has  a  perfectly 
determined  future,  i.e.,  that  upon  its  configuration  and  motion  at 
any  instant  depend  all  its  subsequent  changes;  so  that  its  whole 
history,  past  and  to  come,  is  to  be  gathered  from  one  almost  instan- 
taneous, if  sufliciently  comprehensive  glance.  In  a  purely  material 
system  there  is  thus  necessarily  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  free  agent. 
To  suppose  that  life,  even  in  its  lowest  form,  is  wholly  material,  in- 
volves therefore  either  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  Newton's  laws  of 
motion,  or  an  erroneous  use  of  the  term  "matter."  Both  are  alike 
unscientific. 

Though  the  sphere  of  our  inquiries  extends  wherever  matter  is  to 
be  found,  and  is  therefore  co-extensive  with  the  physical  universe 
itself,  there  are  other  things,  not  only  without  but  \vithin  that 
universe,  with  which  our  science  has  absolutely  no  power  to  deal.  In 
this  room  we  simply  recognize  them,  and  pass  on. 

Modern  extensions  of  a  very  general  statement  made  by  Newton 
enable  us  now  to  specify  much  more  definitely  than  was  possible  in 
his  time  the  range  of  physical  science.  We  may  now  call  it  the 
Science  of  Matter  and  Energy,  These  are,  as  the  whole  work  of  the 
session  will  be  designed  to  prove  to  you,  tlie  two  real  things  in  the 
physical  universe ;  both  unchangeable  in  amount,  but  the  one  con- 
sisting of  parts  which  preserve  their  identity;  while  the  other  is 
manifested  only  in  the  act  of  transfonnation,  and  though  measurable 
cannot  be  identified.  I  do  not  at  present  enter  on  an  exposition  of 
the  nature  or  laws  of  either ;  that  exposition  will  come  at  the  proper 
time ;  but  the  fact  that  so  shoi-t  and  simple  a  definition  is  possible 
is  extremely  instructive,  showing,  as  it  imquestionably  does,  what 
very  great  advances  physical  science  has  made  in  recent  times.  The 
definition,  in  fact,  is  but  httle  inferior  in  simplicity  to  two  of  those 
with  which  most  of  you  are  no  doubt  already  to  a  certain  extent 
famiUar — that  of  Geometry  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Space,  and  of  Algebra 
as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time, 

But,  for  to-day  at  least,  our  second  question,  viz.,  How  is  Natural 
Philosophy  to  he  taught  ?  is  of  more  immediate  importance.    The  answeri 
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in  an  elementaiy  class  like  this,  must  of  course  be — "popularly/' 
But  this  word  has  many  aenses,  even  in  the  present  connection — one 
alone  good,  the  othera  of  variously  graduated  amounts  of  badness. 
Let  MH  begin  with  one  or  two  of  the  bad  ones.  The  subject  is 
very  serious  one  for  you,  and  therefore  must  be  tMjnsidered  care- 
ally,  in  spite  of  the  celebrated  dictum  of  Terence,  Ohequium  arnicas, 
ritai*  odium  pariL  (In  other  words,  Flatter  your  audience  and  tickle 
ieir  ears,  if  you  seek  to  ingi-atiate  yourself  with  them;  tell  them  the 
fruth,  if  you  wish  to  raise  enetoies.)  But  science  is  one  form  of  trath. 
^^hen  the  surgeon  is  convinced  that  the  knife  is  required^  it  becomes 
|ia  dutt/  to  operate,  ^Vnd  Shakspeare  gives  us  the  proper  answer  to 
ae  time-serving  caution  of  Terence  and  Cicero  in  the  well-known 
trords,  '*  Let  the  galled  jade  wince," 
One  of  these  wholly  bad  methods  was  recently  very  well  put  by  a 
aturdatf  Critic,  as  follows  : — 

The  name  of  *  Popular  Science '  is,  in  itself,  a  doubtful  and  somewhat 

fividioiLs  one,  btiing  cummonly  taken  to  mean  the  wuperhcial  e.\p<mition  of 

\'  a  speaker  or  writer  who  himself  uuderstaudgi  them  ioqx^rfectly,  to 

it  that  bis  bearers  or  readers  may  be  able  to  talk  abo^it  tliem  witbont 

[iilenitaiiduig  them  at  all/' 

This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  in  any  sense  scieoce-teacking.    It 

spears,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it,  more  especially 

ith  audiences  which  seek  amusement  rather  than  instruction;  and 

demand  of  course  is  satisfied,     Snch  an  audience  gets  what  it 

its,  and,  I  may  add,  exactly  what  it  deserves. 

Not  quite  so  monstrous  as  that  just  alluded  to,  yet  far  too  common, 

the  cBsentially  vague  and  highly  ornamented  style  of  so-called 

Diencc-teaehing.     The  objections  to  tliis  method  are  of  three  kinds  at 

St — each  independently  fatal. 

Mr^,  It  gives  the  hearer,  if  he  have  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
?by«ics,  an  altogether  erroneous  impression  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty 
the  mibject.     He  is  exhoi-ted,  in  grandiloquent  flights  of  laboured 
ess,  to  exert  his  utmost  stretch  of  intellect,  that  be  may  com- 

i  the  great  step  in  explanation  which  is  next  to  be  given ;  and 

^hen,  after  tliis  effort,  the  impression  on  his  mind  is  seemingly  quite 
tie,  be  begins  to  fancy  that  he  has  not  understood  at  all — 
re  must  be  some  profound  mystery  in  the  words  he  has  heard 
kbich  has  entirely  escaped  his  utmost  penetration.  After  a  very  few 
*  3  up  in  despair.  How  many  a  man  has  been  driven 
5-L._r,  whose  intellect  might  have  largely  contriboted  to 
be  advance  of  Physics,  merely  by  finding  that  he  can  make  nothing 
lupous  dicta  of  his  teacher  or  text-book,  except  something  so 
...^ ..  :iiat  he  fancies  it  cannot  possibly  be  what  was  meant  ! 
SecwfitL  It  altogether  spoils  the  student's  taste  for  the  simple  facts 
'  e.  And  it  does  so  juRt  as  certainly  as  an  undiluted  course 
,iw  1...  ladies  or  muBic-haO  comic  songs  is  destmctive  of  all  relish 

s  2 
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for  the  true  art  of  Mozart  or  Haydn,  or  as  senfiation  novels  render 
Scott's  highest  fancies  tame  by  contrast.    And, 

" ii&\l  meroaBCj  of  appetite 

Hftd  grown  by  what  it  fed  on,  ,  .  ,  /* 

the  action  on  the  Ketener  is  made  to  react  on  the  teacher,  and  he 
called  upon  for  farther  and  further  outrages  on  the  BimpUcity  of 
science.  Sauces  and  spices  not  only  impair  the  digestion^  they  create 
a  craving  for  other  stimulants  of  ever-increasing  pungency  and 
d  eleterioiisness. 

But,  thirdlif.  No  one  having  a  true  appreciation  of  the  admirable 
simplicity  of  science  could  be  guilty  of  these  outrages*  To  attempt 
to  introduce  into  science  the  merotriciouB  adjuncts  of  **  word-painting,^ 
&c.,  can  only  be  the  work  of  dabblers — not  of  scientific  men,  just  ab 

'*  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  tlii^ow  a.  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  aniootk  the  ice,  or  add  another  hiio 
Unto  the  rainbow  j  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteoiiB  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wastrful  and  rwWcuIoiM  €xc6»9** 

None  could  attempt  such  a  work  who  had  the  smallest  knowledj 
of  the  true  beauty  of  nature.  Did  he  know  it,  he  would  feel  how 
utterly  inadequate,  as  well  as  uncalled-for,  were  all  liis  greatest  efforts. 
For,  again  in  Shakspeare's  words,  such  a  course 

"  Makes  sound  opinion  aick,  and  truth  euapectedj 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe/* 

"  In  the  gi-eat  majority  of  *  popular '  scientific  works  the  author,  i 
a  rule,  has  not  an  exact  knowledge  of  his  Bubject,  and  does  his  befit 
to  avoid  coDimittiiig  hiniself,  amoug  difliculties  which  he  must  at 
least  try  to  appear  to  explain.  On  such  occasions  he  usually  has 
recourse  to  a  flood  of  vague  generalities,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  pernicions  to  the  really  intelligent  student.  In  science 
*  fine  language '  is  entirely  out  of  place ;  the  stem  truths  which  Js  its 
only  basis,  requires  not  merely  that  we  should  never  disguise  a  difr 
culty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  call  special  attention  to  it^ 
as  a  probable  source  of  valuable  information.  If  you  meet  with  an 
author  who^  like  the  cuttle-fish,  endeavours  to  escape  from  a  difficult 
position  by  darkening  all  around  him  with  an  inky  cloud  of  verbiage, 
close  the  book  at  once  and  seek  information  elsewhere/' 


I 


But  I  must  come  back  to  the  really  important  point,  which  is  this: — 
True  science  is  m  itself  simple^  mid  $}u>uld  be  explained  in  as  siinpU  and 
definite  language  as  posaibk* 

Word-painting  finds  some  of  ita  most  appropriate  subjecte  when 
employed  to  deal  with  human  snobbery  or  human  vice— where  the 
depraved  tastes  and  Avillfi  of  mortals  are  concerned — not  the  simple 
aod  immutable  tmths   of   science.      Battles,   murders,   executions; 
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^liticaL,  legal,  and  sectarian  squabbles ;  gosBip,  ostentation,  toadyism, 
ad  fliich  like,  are  of  its  proper  eubjects.     Not  that  the  word-painter 
^ed  be  himself  necessarily  snobbish  or  vicious — far  from  it.     But  it 
I  here,  as  our  best  poets  and  satirists  have  shown,  that  his  tnieet  field 
to  be  found.     Science  sits  enthroned,  like  the  gods  of  EpicnmSj  far 
l>ove  th©  influence  of  mere  human  passions^  be  they  virtuous  or  evil, 
id  musfc  be  treated  by  an  entirely  different  code  of  rules.     And  a 
reat  deal  of  the  very  shallowest  of  the  pseudo-science  of  the  present 
%j  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  habitual  use,  with  reference  to 
bysical  phenomena,  of  terms  or  synonyms  whose  derivation  shows 
aiem   to    have   reasonable   application  to  human  beings  and   their 
Dtions  alone— not  at  all  to  matter  and  energy.     In  deaUng  with 
ach  pseudo-science  it  is,  of  course,  permissible  to  me,  even  after 
I  have  said,  to  use  word-painting  as  far  as  may  be  thought 
iry. 
The  Tygmalions  of  modern  days  do  not  require  to  beseech  AphrodittS 
am'mate  the  ivory  for   them.     Like  the  savage  with  his  Totem, 
tiey  have  themselves  already  attributed  life  to  it.     **It  comes,''  as 
{elmholtz  says,  **  to  the  same  thing  as  Schopenhauer's  metaphysics. 
The  stars  are  to  love  and  hate  one  another,  feel  pleasure  and  dis- 
pleasure^ and  to  try  to  move  in  a  way  corresponding  to  these  feelings/* 
le  latest  phase  of  this  pecuhar  non-science  tells  us  that  all  matter  is 
YE  ;  or  at  least  that  it  contains  the  **  promise  and  potency**  (what- 
rer  these  may  be)  *'  of  all  terrestrial  life/*  All  this  probably  originated 
the  very  simple  manner  already  hinted  at ;  vi^.,  in  the  confusion  of 
^rms  constructed  for  application  to  thinking  beings  only,  with  others 
ppUcable  only  to  brute  matter,  and  a  blind  following  of  this  confu- 
Bon  to  its  necessarily  preposterous  consequences.      So  much  for  the 
attempts  to  introduce  into  science  an  element  altogether  incompatiblo 
with  the  fundamental  conditions  of  its  existence. 

When  simple  and  definite  language  cannot  be  employed,  it  is  solely 

account  of  our  ignorance.     Ignorance  may  of  course  be  either 

mtvoidahle  or  ine.vcusahh^ 

It  is  unavoidable  only  when  knowledge  is  not  to  be  had.     But  that 

which  there  is  no  knowledge  is  not   yet   part   of  science.      All 

can  do  with  it  is  simply  to  confess  our  ignorance  and  seek  for 

iformation. 

As  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  we  may  take  two  very  common 

aenomena^ — a  rainboio  and  an  cmrcyra — the  one,  to  a  ceiiain  extent; 

least,  thoroughly  understood;  the  other  scarcely  understood  in 

st  any  pailicular.     Yet  it  is  possilile  that,  in  our  latitudes  at  least, 

BO  the  one  nearly  as  often  as  the  other.     For,  though  there  are 

probably  fewer  auroras  to  be  seen  than  niinbows,  the  one  phenomenon 

m  m  general  much  more  widely  seen  than  the  other.     A  rainbow  is 

lally   a   mere   local   phenomenon,   depending   on  a  rain-cloud  of 

moderate  extent ;  while  an  aurora,  when  it  occurs,  may  extend  over 
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a  whole  terrestrial  hemisphere.  Just  like  total  ecUpses,  lunar  and 
solar.  Wherever  the  moon  can  be  seen,  the  lunar  eclipse  is  visible^ 
and  to  all  aUke.  But  a  total  solar  ecKpse  is  usually  visible  from  a  mere 
strip  of  the  earth — some  fifty  miles  or  so  in  breadth. 

The  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  is  called  Geometrical  Optica  is 
based  upon  three  experimental  facts  or  laws,  which  are  assumed  as 
exactly  true,  and  as  representing  the  whole  truth — the  rectilinear  pro- 
pagation of  light  in  any  one  uniform  medium,  and  the  laws  of  its 
reflexion  and  refraction  at  the  common  surface  of  two  such  media;  and 
as  a  science  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  developed  mathematical 
consequences  of  these  three  postulates. 

Hence,  if  these  laws  were  rigorously  true,  and  represented  all  the 
truth,  nothing  but  mathematical  investigation  based  on  them  would 
be  required  for  the  complete  development  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow — except  the  additional  postulate,  also  derived  from  experiment, 
that  falling  drops  of  water  assume  an  exact  spherical  form — and,  as 
data  for  numerical  calculation,  the  experimentally-determined  refractive 
index  for  each  ray  of  Ught  at  the  common  surface  of  air  and  water. 
.  Thus  for  instance  we  can  tell  why  the  rainbow  has  the  form  of  a 
portion  of  a  circle  surroimding  the  point  opposite  to  the  sun  ;  why  it 
is  red  on  the  outer  edge ;  what  is  the  order  of  the  other  colours,  and 
why  they  are  much  less  pure  than  the  red ;  why  the  whole  of  the  back- 
groimd  enclosed  within  it  is  brighter  than  that  just  outside ;  and  so 
on.  Also  why  there  is  a  second  (also  circular)  rainbow ;  why  it  is 
concentric  with  the  first ;  and  why  its  colours  are  arranged  in  the 
reverse  order,  &c. 

But,  so  long  at  least  as  we  keep  to  Geometrical  optics,  we  cannot 
explain  the  spurious  bows  which  are  usually  seen,  hke  ripples,  within 
the  primary  and  outside  the  second  rainbow ;  nor  why  the  light  of 
both  bows  is  polarized,  and  so  forth.  We  must  apply  to  a  higher 
branch  of  our  science  ;  and  we  find  that  Physical  Optica^  which  gives  the 
results  to  which  those  of  geometrical  optics  are  only  approximations, 
enables  us  to  supply  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  also. 

When  we  turn  to  the  aurora  we  find  nothing  so  definite  to  explain. 
This  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  accoimt  for  our  present  ignorance* 
We  remark,  no  doubt,  a  general  relation  between  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force  and  that  of  the  streamers :  but  their  appear- 
ance is  capricious  and  variable  in  the  extreme.  Usually  they  have  a 
pale  green  colour,  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be  due  to  homo- 
geneous Ught ;  but  in  very  fine  displays  they  are  sometimes  blood-red, 
sometimes  blue.  Auroral  arches  give  sometimes  a  sensibly  continuous 
spectrum;  sometimes  a  skigle  bright  line.  We  can  imitate  many  of 
the  phenomena  by  passing  electric  discharges  through  rarefied  gases; 
and  we  find  that  the  streamers  so  produced  are  influenced  by  magnetiD 
force.  But  we  do  not  yet  know  for  certain  the  source  of  the  discharges 
which  produce  the  aurora^  nor  dr  wen  know  what  sobsteBce  'ifc 
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I  to  whose  mcandescence  its  light  is  due.    We  find  by  a  stotistifal 
fethod  that  anrora8,  like  cyclones,  are  most  nnmerons  when  there 
mo0t  gpots   on  the    sun;   but    the    connection    between   these 
enomena  is  not  yet  Icnown,     Here,  in  fact,  we  are  only  beginning  to 
^derstand,  and  can  but  oonfeee  our  ignorance. 
Jut  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  about  the  rainbow  wliich 
cannot  explain,  even  of  that  which  is  seen  at  once  by  untrained 
servers.     All  tlie  phenomena  connected  with  it  winch  we  can  ex- 
lin  are  mathenaatioal  deductions  from  observed  facts  which   are 
led  in  the  investigation.     But  these  facta  are,  in  the  main,  them- 
Ives  not  yet  explained.     Just  as  there  are  many  exceedingly  expert 
Iculators   who  habitually  and  usefiiUy  employ  logarithmic  tables 
Ithout  having  the  least  idea  of  what  a  logarithm  really  is,  or  of  the 
inner  m  which  the  tables  themselves  were  originally  calculated; 
»*the  natural  philosopher  uses  the  observed  facts  of  refraction  and 
Section  without  having  as  yet  anything  better  than  guesses  as  to 
tir  poFsible  proximate  cause.    And  it  is  so  throughout  our  whole 
bject:  asmmiing  one  result,  we  can  prove  that  the  others  mmt  follow. 
In  thin  dirGCtion   great  advances  have  been  made,  and  every  exten- 
of  mathematics  renders  more  of  such  deductions  possible.     But 
ien  we  try  to  reverse  the  process,  and  thus  to  explain  our  Iiitherto 

led  results,  we  are  met  by  difficulties  of  a  very  different  order. 
The  subject  of  Physical  Astronomy,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
Its  at  once  one  of  the  most  striking  and  one  of  the  most  easily 
intelligible  iUustrations  of  tliis  point.     Given  the  law  of  gravitation, 

K>  masses  of  tlie  sun  and  planets,  and  their  relative  positions  and 
tioBB  at  any  one  instant, — the  investigation  of  their  future  motions, 
til  new  disturbing  causes  come  in,  is  entirely  within  the  power  of 
ftie  mathematician.     But  how  shall  we  account  for  gravitation  1     This 

»a  question  of  an  entirely  diflfcront  nature  from  the  other,  and  but- 
e  even  plausible  attempt  to  answer  it  has  yet  been  made. 
But  to  resume.     The  digression  I  have  just  made  had  for  its  object 
to  show  you  how  closely  full  knowledge  and  absolute  ignorance  may 
be  and  are  associated  in  many  parts  of  our  subject — absolute  com- 
mand of  the  necessaiy  consequences  of  a  phenomenon,  entire  igno- 
of  its  actual  natui*e  or  cause, 
Lnd  in  every  branch  of  physics  the  student  ought  to  be  most 
refully  instructed  about  matters  of  this  kind.  A  comparatively  small 
loniit  of  mathematical  training  will  often  be  found  sufficient  to 
able  him  to  trace  the  consequences  of  a  known  truth  to  a  consider- 
distance;  and  no  such  training  is  necessary  to  ecable  him  to  see 
3vided  it  be  properly  presented  to  him)  the  boundary  between  our 
>wledge  and  our  ignorance — at  least  when  that  ignorance  is  not 
[•tly  dependent  upon  the  inadequacy  of  our  deductive  powers. 
^M'ork  of  Lucretius  is  perhaps  the  only  really  successftil  attempt 
utific  poetiy.    And  it  is  so  because  it  was  written  before  there 
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was  any  tme  pliysical  science-  The  methods  throughout  employed 
are  entirely  those  of  a  priori  reaBoning,  and  therefore  worse  thau 
worthless,  altogether  mifileading.  Scientific  poetry,  using  both  word« 
in  their  highest  sense,  is  now  impossible.  The  two  things  are  in  their 
verj"  nature  antagonistic*  A  scientific  man  maij  occasionally  be  a 
poet  also ;  but  he  has  then  two  distinct  and  almost  mutually  incom- 
patible natures ;  and,  when  he  writes  poetiy,  he  puts  science  aside.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  writes  science,  he  puts  poetry  and  all  its 
devices  aside.  Slark  this  well  I  A  poet  may,  possibly  with  groat 
effect  on  the  unthinking  multitude,  write  of 

''...*  tKo  hug^r  orba  which  wheel 
Iq  etrcuitfl  T&et  throughout  the  wide  abjw 
Of  unimag^iied  Oh&oe — tiU  they  reach 
iEthereal  spleadour /' 

(The  word  "  unimagined"  may  puzzle  the  reader,  but  it  probably 
aUudes  to  Ovid's  expression  "  sine  imagine.'^  For  this  sort  of  thing  is 
nothing  if  not  classical !  The  contempt  in  which  "scholars"  even  now 
hold  mere  "physicists''  is  proverbial.  And  they  claim  the  right  of 
using  at  will  new  words  of  this  kind,  in  whose  company  even  the 
"  tremendous  empyrean  '*  would,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  out  of  place.) 

But,  whether  this  sort  of  tiling  be  poetry  or  not,  it  is  in  no  sense 
science.  "  Huge/'  and  "  vast,^*  and  such-Hke  (for  which,  if  the  rhythm 
permit,  you  may  substitute  their  similars.  *' Titanic,"  "gigantic,"  &c.), 
good  honest  English  though  they  be,  are  utterly  imscientific  words* 
In  science  we  restrict  ourselves  to  small  and  greats  and  these  amply 
suffice  for  all  our  wants.  But  oven  these  terms  are  Umited  with  us  to 
a  mere  relative  sense  ;  and  it  can  only  be  through  ignorance  or  forget- 
fulness  of  this  that  more  sonorous  terms  are  employed.  The  size  of 
every  finite  object  depends  entirely  upon  tho  xmit  in  tenns  of  which 
you  measure  it     There  is  nothing  absolutely  great  but  the  Infinite* 

A  few  moments'  reflection  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  just  said.  Let  us  only  go  by  easily  comprehensible  stages 
fi*om  one  (so-called)  extreme  to  the  other.  Begin  with  the  smallest 
thing  you  can  see,  and  compare  it  with  the  greatest,  I  suppose  you 
have  all  seen  a  good  barometer.  The  vernier  attached  to  such  an 
instrument  in  ueually  read  to  thousandtlis  of  an  inch,  but  it  somotimeft 
leaves  you  in  doubt  which  of  two  such  divisions  to  choose.  This 
gives  the  limit  of  vision  mth  the  unaided  eye.  Let  us  therefore  begin 
with  an  object  whose  size  is  about  l-2000th  of  an  inch.  Let  us  choi^ee 
as  our  scale  of  relative  magnitude  1  to  250,000  or  thereabouts  It  b 
nearly  the  proportion  in  which  each  of  you  individually  stands  to  the 
whole  population  of  Edinburgb,  (I  am  not  attempting  anything 
beyond  the  rudest  illustration,  because  that  will  amply  suffice  for  my 
present  purpose,)  Well:  250,000  times  the  diameter  of  our  tmVitmuan 
vmbile  gives  us  n  length  of  ten  feet  or  so — three  or  four  pacea. 
Increased  again  in  about  the  same  ratio,  it  becomes  more  than  4(K) 
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piles,  somewhere  about  the  distance  from  Edinburgh  to  Loudon. 
Perform  the  operation  again,  and  you  get  (approximately  enough  for 
fcur  purpose)  tlie  sun's  distance  from  the  earth.  Operate  once  more, 
Kid  you  have  got  beyond  the  nearest  fixed  star.  Another  such 
fcperation  would  give  a  distance  far  beyond  that  of  anything  we  can 
ftver  hope  to  see.  Yet  you  have  reached  it  by  repeating^  at  most^fe 
times,  upon  the  smallest  thing  you  can  see^  an  operation  in  itself  not 
very  diflicult  to  imagine.  Now  as  there  is  absolutely  nothing  known 
to  science  which  can  preclude  us  from  carrying  this  process  fartlier, 
80  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  may  not  in  thought  reverse  it, 
and  thus  go  back  from  the  smallest  visible  thing  to  various  successive 
,  ordei-s  of  smallness.  And  the  first  of  these  that  we  thus  reach  has 
Iready  been  pointed  to  by  science  as  at  least  a  rough  approximation 
that  coarse-grainedness  which  we  know  to  exist  (though  we  shall 
lever  be  able  to  see  it)  even  in  the  most  homogeneous  substances,  such 
glass  and  water.  For  several  trains  of  reasoning,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  but  based  upon  experimental  facts,  enable  us 
say  with  certainty  that  aU  matter  becomes  heterogeneous  (in  some 
as  yet  quite  unknown  way)  when  we  consider  portions  of  it  whose 
dimensions  are  somewhere  about  1-500,000, 000th  of  an  inch.  We  have, 
as  yets,  absolutely  no  inforaiation  beyond  this,  save  that,  if  there  be 
ultimate  atoms,  they  are  at  least  conmderably  more  minute  still* 

»Next  comes  the  very  important  question — How  far  i^  experimental 
lustration  necessary  and  useful  f  Here  we  find  excessively  wide 
ivergence,  alike  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
In  some  lecture-theatres,  experiment  is  everything;  in  others,  the 
exhibition  of  gorgeous  displays  illustrative  of  nothing  in  paiticular 
IS  said  occasionally  to  alternate  with  real  or  imagined  (but  equally 
aeooational)  danger  to  the  audience,  from  which  they  are  pre8er^'ed 
(or  SEupposedfto  bo  preserved)  only  by  the  extraordinary  presence 
mind  of  the  presiding  performers — a  modern  resuscitation  of  the 
icient  after-dinner  amusement  of  tight-rope  dancing,  high  above 
ae  heads  of  the  banqueters,  where  each  had  thus  a  very  genuine,  if 

interest  in  the  nerve  and  steadiness  of  the  artists. 
Contrasted  in  the  most  direct  manner  with  these,  is  the  dictum  not 
long  ago  laid  down ; — 

^^  *^  It  may  be  gaid  that  the  fact  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  boy 
^Bttirough  the  medium  of  his  sight^ — that  he  lielicvos  it  the  more  confidently.  I 
^Bay  that  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  If  he  does  not  beheve  the  statements 
^K)f  liis  tnUjT — probably  a  rlerg-yman  of  mature  knowledge,  recognized  ability, 
and  blameless  character^ — his  suspicion  is  irrational,  and  manifests  a  want  of 
bo  power  of  appreciating  evidence — a  want  fatal  to  his  success  in  tliat  branch 
'  science  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  cultivating/* 

Between  such  extremes  many  courses  may  be  traced.     But  it  is 

better  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  both,  simply  on  the  ground  that 

ley  are  extremes,  and  therefore  alike  absurd. 
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Many  facts  cannot  be  made  thoroughly  intelligible  without  experi- 
ment; many  others  require  no  illustration  whatever,  except  what  can  be 
best  given  by  a  few  chalk-Hnes  on  a  blackboard.  To  teach  an  essen- 
tially experimental  science  without  illustrative  experiments  may  con- 
ceivably be  possible  in  the  abstract,  but  certainly  not  with  professors 
and  students  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  this  Uttle  planet. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  all  remember  that  we  meet  here 
to  discuss  science,  and  science  alone.  A  University  class-room  is  not 
a  place  of  public  amusement,  with  its  'pantomime  displays  of  red  and 
blue  fire,  its  tricks  whether  of  prestigiation  or  of  prestidigitation,  or 
its  stimip-oratory.  The  best  and  greatest  experimenter  who  ever  lived 
used  none  of  these  poor  devices  to  win  cheap  applause.  His  language 
(except  perhaps  when  non-experimenting  pundits  pressed  upon  him 
their  fearful  Greek  names  for  his  splendid  discoveries)  was  ever  the 
very  simplest  that  could  be  used :  his  experiments,  whether  brilliant 
or  commonplace  in  the  eyes  of  the  mere  sight-seer,  were  chosen  solely 
with  the  object  of  thoroughly  explaining  his  subject ;  and  his  whole 
bearing  was  impressed  with  the  one  paramount  and  solemn  feeling  of 
duty,  alike  to  his  audience  and  to  science.  Long  ages  may  pass 
before  his  equal,  or  even  his  rival,  can  appear ;  but  the  groat  example 
he  has  left  should  be  imitated  by  us  all  as  closely  as  possible. 

Nothing  is  easier  in  extempore  speaking,  as  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
know  by  trial,  than  what  is  happily  called  *'  piUng  up  the  agony." 
For,  as  has  been  well  said, 

" .  .  .  .  men  there  be  that  make 
Parade  of  fluency,  and  deftly  play 
With  points  of  speech  as  jn^^lers  toss  their  balls ; 
A  tinlding  crew,  from  whose  light-squandered  wit 
No  seed  of  virtue  grows." 

Every  one  who  has  a  little  self-confidence  and  a  little  readiness  can 
manage  it  without  trouble.  But  it  is  so  because  in  such  speaking 
there  is  no  necessity  for  precision  in  the  use  of  words,  and  no  objec- 
tion to  any  epithet  whatever,  unless  it  be  altogether  misplaced.  But 
the  essence  of  all  such  discourse  is  necessarily /a?icy,  and  not  fact. 
Here,  during  the  serious  work  of  the  session,  we  are  tied  down  almost 
exclusively  to  facts.  Fancies  must  appear  occasionally ;  but  we  admit 
them  only  in  the  carefully-guarded  foiTn  of  a  reference  to  old  opinions^ 
or  to  a  "  good  working  hypothesis/'  Still,  facts  are  not  necessarily 
dry  :  not  even  if  they  be  mere  statistics.  All  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  put.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  many  clever 
songs,  written  and  sung  by  the  late  Professor  Rankine  in  his  moments 
of  relaxation,  was  an  almost  Uteral  transcript  of  a  prosaic  statistical 
description  of  a  Uttle  Irish  town,  taken  from  a  gazetteer  I  lie  was  a 
truly  original  man  of  science,  and  therefore  exact  in  his  statements ; 
but  he  could  be  at  onoe  both  exact  and  interesting.  And  I  believe 
that  the  intrinsio  beantr  fJ        ^<Hii^bi  roch  that  it  cannot  suffer  in  the 
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mindB  of  a  reaUj  intelligent  audience,  however  poor  be  the  oratorical 
powers  of  its  expounder,  provided  only  he  can  state  its  facts  with 
deamess.  Oratory  is  essentially  arty  and  therefore  essentially  not 
Bcienee. 

There  is  nothing  false  in  the  tJieori/^  at  least,  of  what  are  called 
Chinese  copies.  If  it  could  he  full}/  carried  out,  the  results  would  be 
as  good  as  the  original — in  fact,  undistinguishable  from  it.  But  it  is 
solely  beoanse  we  cannot  have  the  theory  carried  out  in  perfection 
that  true  artists  are  forced  to  slur  over  details,  and  to  give  *'  broad 
eSeots,"  as  they  call  thenu  The  members  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school 
are  thoroughly  right  in  one  part  at  least  of  their  system :  unfortu- 
nately it  is  completely  unrealizable  in  practice.  But  the  <' broad 
effects"  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  true  art,  though  perhaps  in  a 
somewhat  modified  sense  of  the  word  (whiph,  not  being  a  scientific 
one,  has  many  shades  of  meaning).  To  introduce  these  ^' broad 
effects **  into  science  may  be  artful,  but  it  is  certainly  unscientific.  In 
so-called  "popular  science,"  if  anywhere,  Ar$  est  celare  inscientiam. 
The  "  artful  dodge"  is  to  conceal  want  of  knowledge.  Vague  explana^ 
tions,  however,  artful,  no  more  resemble  true  science  than  do  even  the 
highest  flights  of  the  imagination,  whether  in  <<  Ivanhoe"  or  ^'  Quentin 
Durward^"  Knickerbocker's  "New  York"  or  Macaula/s  "England," 
resemble  history.  And  when  the  explanation  is  bombastic  as  well  as 
yagne,  its  type  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  well-known  speech  of 
Sergeant  Buzfnz. 

One  ludicrous  feature  of  the  "  high-falutin"  style  is  that  if  you  adopt 

it  you  throw  away  all  your  most  formidable  ammunition  on  the  smaller 

game,  and  have  nothing  proportionate  left  for  the  larger.     It  is  as  if 

you  used  a  soUd  shot  from  an  81-ton  gun  upon  a  single  skirmisher  I 

As  I  have  already  said,  you  icaste  your  grandest  terms,  such  as  huge, 

vast,  enormous,  tremendous,  &c.,  on  your  mere  millions  or  billions ; 

and  then  what  is  left  for  the  poor  triUions  ?     The  true  lesson  to  be 

learned  from  this  is,  that  such  terms  are  altogether  inadmissible  in 

^enoe. 

But  even  if  we  could  suppose  a  speaker  to  use  these  magnificent 
>rords  as  a  genuine  description  of  the  impression  made  on  himself  by 
certain  phenomena,  you  must  remember  that  he  is  describing  not  what 
is  known  of  the  objective  fact  (which,  except  occasionally  from  a  bio- 
graphic point  of  view,  is  what  the  listener  really  wants),  but  the  more 
or  less  inadequate  subjective  impression  which  it  has  produced,  or 
^hich  he  desires  you  to  think  it  has  produced,  on  "what  he  iis  pleased 
to  call  his  mind."     Whether  it  be  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  some 
imaginary  individual,  matters  not.     To  do  this,  except  perhaps  when 
lecturing  on  psychology,  is  to  be  unscientific.    True  scientific  teach- 
ing, I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  requires  that  the  facts  and  their  neces^ 
9ary  consequences  alone  should  be  stated  (and  illustrated  if  required) 
as  simply  as  possible.    The  impression  they  are  to  produce  on  the 
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mind  of  the  reader,  or  hearer^  is  then  to  be  left  entirely  to  himself. 

No  one  has  any  right  to  suppose,  much  lees  to  take  for  granted,  that 
his  own  notions,  whether  they  be  "so-called  poetic  instincts"  (to  use 
the  lowest  term  of  contempt)  or  half-comprehended  and  imperfectly 
expressed  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration,  or  awe,  are  either  more  true 
to  fact  or  more  sound  in  foundation  than  those  of  the  least  scientific 
among  his  readers  or  his  audience.  Wlien  he  does  so  he  resembles  a 
mere  leader  of  a  claque.  *'Hiss  here,  my  friends:  applaud  there! 
Three  cheers  more  I  Three  groans  !  Nine  times  nine  !^*  And  so  forth 
od  tmuamm.  If  your  minds  cannot  relish  simple  food,  they  are  not  in 
that  healthy  state  which  is  required  for  the  study  of  science.  Healthy 
mental  appetite  needs  only  hunger-sauce.  That  it  always  has  in 
plenty,  and  repletion  is  impossible. 

But  you  must  remember  that  language  cannot  be  simple  unless  it 
be  definite ;  though  sometimes,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  imderstand,  even  when  none  but  the  simplest 
terms  are  used.  Multiple  meanings  for  technical  words  are  totally 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  true  science.  When  an  altogether  new  idea 
has  to  be  expressed,  a  new  word  must  be  coined  for  it.  None  but  a 
blockhead  could  object  to  a  new  word  for  a  new  idea.  And  the 
habitual  use  of  nonngcientific  words  in  the  teaching  of  science  betrayt 
ignorance,  or  (at  the  very  least)  wilful  indefiniteness. 

Do  not  fancy,  however,  that  you  will  have  very  many  new  words 
to  learn,  A  month  of  Boiant^  or  of  Entojnology^  as  these  are  too  often 
taught,  will  introduce  you  to  a  hundredfold  as  many  new  and  strange 
terms  as  you  will  require  in  the  whole  course  of  natui-al  philosophy ; 
and,  among  them,  to  many  words  of  a  far  more  "difficult  complexion** 
than  any  with  which,  solely  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  we  find  our- 
selves constrained  to  deal. 

But  you  will  easily  reconcile  yourselves  to  the  necessity  for  new 
terms  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  these  not  only  secure  to  us  that 
definiteness  without  which  science  is  impossible,  but  at  the  same  time 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  ae  enormous  number  of  wholly  absurd  stock- 
phrases  which  you  find  in  almost  every  journal  you  take  up,  wherever 
at  least  common  physical  phenomena  are  referred  to.  When  we  are 
told  that  a  building  was  ''  struck  by  the  eUciric  fluid  *'  we  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  process ;  but  we  cannot  be  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  immediately  thereafter  •*  seized  upon  by 
the  devouring  elettient,  which  raged  imchecked  till  the  whole  waa 
reduced  to  ashes."'  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  penny-a-liner  who 
writes  such  things  as  these :  it  is  all  directly  in  the  way  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  has  been  trained  to  it.  Perhaps  his  graphic  descriptions 
may  occasionally  rise  even  to  poetry.  But  when  I  meet  with  any* 
thing  like  this,— and  there  are  but  too  many  works,  professedly  on 
natural  philosophy,  which  are  full  of  such  things, — I  know  that  I  am 
not  dealing  with  science. 
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wild  and  plaintive  wail  for  defimtenese  often  comes  from  those 
iters  and  lecturers  who  are  habitually  the  moat  vague*     A  few 
Dcodile  tears  are  shed,  appearances  are  preserved,  and  they  plunge 
;  once  into  greater  mistiness  of  verbosity  than  before. 
Ctmeidering  the  actual  state  of  the  great  majority  at  least  of  our 
book  and  our  elementarj'^  text-books,  I  should  prefer  that  you  came 
re  completely  untaught  in  physical  science.     You  will  then  have 
ling  to  unUarfu    This  is  an  absolutely  incalculable  gain.    Unlearn- 
is  by  far  the  hardest  task  that  was  ever  imposed  on  a  student,  or 
any  one  else^    And  it  is  also  one  of  those  altogether  avoidable  tasks 
iich,  when  we  have  allowed  them  to  become  necessary,  irritate  us  as 
^nch  as  does  a  perfectly  unprofitable  one — such  as  the  prison  crank 
or  shot-diill.     And  in  this  Hes  by  far  the  greatest  responeibility  of  all 

titers  and  teachers.  Merely  to  fail  in  giving  instniction  is  bad 
ough,  but  to  give  false  information  can  be  the  work  only  of  utter 
ignorance  or  of  carelessness,  amounting,  so  far  as  its  effects  go,  almost 
to  diabolical  wickedness. 

■  Every  one  of  you  who  has  habitually  made  use  of  his  opportunities 
K  observation  must  have  already  seen  a  great  deal  which  it  will  be 
By  duty  to  help  him  to  understand.    But  I  should  prefer,  if  possible^ 
TO  have  the  entire  guidance  of  him  in  helping  hira  to  Tuidemtand  it. 
And  I  should  commeoce  by  warning  him  in  the  most  formal  manner 
against  the  study  of  books  of  an  essentially  uoscientiiic  character. 
By  all  means  let  him  read  fiction  and  romance  as  a  relaxation  from 
severer  studies ;    but  let  the  fiction    be   devoted  to    its   legitimate 
object,  human  will  and  human  action ;  don't  let  it  tamper  T;\^th  the 
truths  of   science.      From   the    "Arabian    Nights/'   through  *' Don 
Quixote/'  to  Scott,  the  student  has  an  ample  field  of  really  profit- 
able reading  of  this  kind ;  but  when  he  wishes  to  atudy^  let  him  care- 
fully eschew  the  unprofitable,  or  rather  pernicious,  species  of  literary 
fiction  which  is  commonly  called  **  popular  science/' 

As  I  have  already  said,  in  this  elementary  class,  you  mil  require 

very  little  mathematical  knowledge,  but  such  knowledge  is  in  itself 

one  of  those  wholly  good  things  of  which  no  one  can  ever  have  too 

Baob.    And,  moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  it  is  not  very 

Tasy  to  teach  badly.     A  really  good  student  will  learn  mathematics 

m  spite  of  the  badness  of  his  teaching.     No  pompous  generaUties  can 

fDSS  over  an  incorrect  demonstration  ;  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  any  one 
mpetent  to  understand  a  correct  one.  Can  it  be  on  this  account 
that  there  are  so  many  more  aspirants  to  the  teacliing  of  physics  than 
to  that  of  the  higher  mathematics  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
iSox  the  progress  of  science  in  this  country;  as  bad,  at  least,  as  was 
^fte  case  in  those  old  days  when  it  was  supposed  that  a  man  who 
"had  notoriously  failed  in  everything  else  must  have  been  designed  by 
nature  for  the  vocation  of  schoolmaster ;  a  tndy  wonderful  application 
of  teleology* 
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Bat  even  this  queer  kind  of  Dominie  was  not  eo  Btrange  a  men* 
strosity  as  the  modem   manikins  of  paper  iciencey  who  are  alwajfj 
thrusting  their  crude  notions  on  the  world ;  the  anatomietft  who  haVft" 
never  dissected,  the  astronomers  who  have  never  used  a  telescope,  or 
the  geologists  who  have  never  carried  a  hammer  1     The  old  meta- 
physical pretenders  to  science  had  at  least  some  email  excuse  for  their 
conduct  in  the  fact  that  tnie  science  was  all  but  luiknown  in  the  dayu 
when  ihnf  chiefly  fiourished,  aud  when  their  <>.  priori  dogmatism  was 
too  generally  looked  upon  as  science.     But  that  singular  race  is  no^^ 
well-nigh  extinct,  and  in  their  place  have  come  the  paper-scientid'^l 
(the  barbarous  word  suits  them  exactly) — those  who»  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  half-apprehended  fact  and  thoroughly  appreciated  nonsense, 
pour  out  continuous  floods  of  information  of  the  most  self-contradic- 
tory character.     Such  writers  loudly  claim  the  honours  of  disfyo^efy 
for  any  httle  chance  remark  of  theirs  which  research  may  happen 
ultimately  to  substantiate,  but  keep  quietly  in  the  background  the 
mass  of  xinreason  in  whicla  it  was  originally  enveloped.     This  speei^n 
may  be    compared   to  midges,  perhaps  occasionally  to   mosquitos^ 
continually  pestering  men  of  science  to  an  extent  altogether  dispro- 
poitionate  to  its  own  importance  in  the  scale  of  being.     Now  and 
then   it  buzzes  shriDy  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  gpreat 
sound-hearted,  but  uureasoning  because  non-scientific  public,  which, 
when  it  dots  interfere  with  scientific  matters,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
a  mess  of  them* 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  late  mvisectian  crusade  or  of  the  onlt- 
vaccinalors.  What  absolute  fiends  in  human  form  were  not  the  whole 
race  of  really  scientific  medical  men  made  out  to  be,  at  least  in  tJie 
less  cautious  of  these  heated  denunciations  ?  How  many  camels  ar6 
unconsciously  swallowed  while  these  gnats  are  being  so  carefully 
strained  out,  is  ob\^ou8  to  all  who  can  take  a  calm,  and  therefore  m 
not  ueceesarily  unreasonable  view  of  the  matter.  ^ 

But  the  ^nctims  of  such  people  are  not  in  scientific  ranks  alone. 
Every  man  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  of  any  kind  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fit  subject  for  their  attacks.  By  private  letters  and 
public  appeals,  gratuitous  advice  and  remonstrance  arc  perpetually 
intruded  upon  him.  If  he  succeed  in  anything,  it  is  of  course  because 
these  imsought  hints  were  taken :  if  he  fail,  it  is  because  they  were 
contemptuously  left  unheeded  1 

Enough  of  this  necessary  but  unpleasant  digression.  I  knoir  that 
it  is  at  least  quite  as  easy  to  imderstand  the  most  recondite  math6^ 
matics  as  to  follow  the  Mgheet  of  genuine  physical  reasoning ;  axkA 
therefore,  when  I  find  apparently  profomid  physical  speculation  asao-^ 
ciated  with  incapacity  for  the  higher  mathematics,  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  profundity  cannot  be  reah  One  very  necessary  remark,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  here  :  not  in  qualification,  but  in  exvV  '  »f 
this  statement.     One  of  the  greatest  of  physical  reason^  i  y, 
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professed,  as  most  of  yoii  are  aware,  to  know  very  little  of  mathematics. 
But  in  fact  ho  was  merely  UTiacqiiainted  with  the  technical  use  of 
symbols.  His  modes  of  iDgardiug  phjisical  problemB  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  mathematics.  IMany  of  the  very  beet  things  in  the 
I  '    great  works  on  £"/'      '        nv  Clerk-Maxwell  and  Sir  WilUam 

mU  are  (as  the  aiithoi  iullyacknowledgej  little  more  tlian 

well-execnted  tramlation$  of  Faraday's  conceptions  into  the  conven- 
tional 1 1  '-  of  the  higher  analysis. 

I  hoji  i  lie  time  is  not  far  oil'  when  no  one  who  is  not  (at  least 

in  the  eame  sense  as  Faraday)  a  genuine  mathematician,  however  he 
1  '  otherwise  quahfied,  will  be  looked  upon  as  even  a  positible 
I  lite  for  a  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  any  of  our  Univemties. 
Of  course  such  a  danger  would  be  out  of  the  question  if  we  were  to 
itlybearin  mind  the  sense  in  which  Newton  understood  the 
satural  Philosophy.  There  ia  nothing  so  well  fitted  as  mathe- 
fimtics  **  to  take  the  nonsense  out  of  a  man/'  as  it  is  popularly  phrased* 
L  man  may  be  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  yet  have 
no  Icnowledge  of  physics ;  but  he  cannot  possibly  hioxc 
physics  as  it  is  unless  he  be  a  mathematician.  Much  of  the  most 
vaunted  laboratory  work  is  not  nearly  of  so  liigh  an  order  of  skilled 
labour  as  the  every-day  duty  of  a  good  telegraph  clerk,  especially 
if  ba  be  in  charge  of  a  syphon-recorder.  And  many  an  elabo- 
rate memoir  which  fills  half  a  volume  of  the  transactions  of  some 
learned  society  is  essentially  as  unsightly  and  inconvenient  an  object 
aa  the  mounds  of  valueless  dross  which  encumber  the  access  to  a 
mine,  and  destroy  what  otherwise  might  have  been  an  expanse  of 
frniitful  soil. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  these  moimda  may  grow.  The 
miner  may  be  totally  ignorant  of  geology,  and  may  thus  have  bored 
and  excavated  in  a  locaHty  which  he  ought  to  have  known  would 
fomiak  nothing.  Or  he  may  have,  by  chance  or  by  the  advice  of 
knowing  friends,  hit  upon  a  really  good  locaUty.  Even  then  there  are 
maiiy  modes  of  failure,  two  of  which  are  very  common.  He  may  fail 
to  recognize  the  ore  when  he  has  got  it ;  and  so  it  goes  at  once  to  the 
refuse-heap,  possibly  to  be  worked  up  again  long  after  by  somebody 
who  has  a  httle  more  miueralogical  knowledge — as  in  the  recent  case 
of  the  mines  of  Laurium.  Here  he  mai/  be  useful — at  second-hand. 
Or,  if  it  be  fossils  or  crystals,  for  instance,  for  which  he  is  seeking,  his 
procedure  may  be  so  rough  as  to  smash  them  iiTeparably  in  the  act  of 
mining.  This  is  dog  in  the  manger  with  a  vengeance*  But>  anyhow, 
he  generally  manages  to  disgust  every  other  digger  with  the  parti- 
cular locaUty  which  he  has  turned  upside  down  ;  and  thus  exercises 
H  fca/t  though  essentially  negative,  influence  on  the  progress  of  mining. 

The  parallel  here  hinted  at  is  a  very  apt  one,  and  can  be  traced 
much  farther.  For  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  work- 
ing adopted  by  some  miners,  which  have  their  exact  counterparts  in 
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many  so-called  scientific  inquiries ;  bnt,  for  the  present,  we  mnst  leave 
them  unnoticed. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  being  scientific :  but  the  number  of  ways 
of  being  unscientific  is  infinite,  and  the  temptations  alluring  us  to 
them  are  numerous  and  strong.  Indolence  is  the  most  innocent  in 
appearance,  but  in  fact  probably  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of 
all.  By  this  I  mean  of  course  not  mere  idleness,  but  that  easily 
acquired  and  fatal  habit  of  just  stopping  short  of  the  final  necessaiy 
step  in  each  explanation.  Faraday  long  ago  pointed  this  out  in  his 
discourse  on  "  Mental  Inertia."  Many  things  which  are  excessively 
simple  when  thoroughly  imderstood  are  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire ; 
and  the  student  too  often  contents  himself  with  that  AaZ/'leaming  which, 
though  it  costs  considerable  pains,  leaves  no  permanent  impression  on 
the  mind,  while  "  one  struggle  more  "  would  have  made  the  subject 
his  own  for  ever  after. 

Science,  like  all  other  learning,  can  be  reached  only  by  continued 
exertion.  And,  even  when  we  have  done  our  utmost,  we  always  find 
that  the  best  we  have  managed  to  achieve  has  been  merely  to  avoid 
straying  very  far  from  the  one  true  path. 

For,  though  science  is  in  itself  essentially  simple,  and  is  ever  beet 
expressed  in  the  simplest  terms,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  in  the  most 
formal  manner  that  the  study  of  it  is  beset  with  diflSculties,  many  of 
which  cannot  but  constitute  real  obstacles  in  the  way  even  of  the 
mere  beginner.  And  this  forms  another  of  the  fatal  objections  to  the 
school-teaching  of  physical  science.  For  there  is  as  yet  absolutely  no 
known  road  to  science  except  through  or  over  these  obstacles,  and  a 
certain  amoxmt  of  maturity  of  mind  is  required  to  overcome  them. 

If  any  one  should  deny  this,  you  may  at  once  conclude  either  that 
his  mental  powers  are  of  a  considerably  higher  order  than  those  of 
Newton  (who  attributed  all  his  success  to  close  and  patient  study)  or, 
what  is  inti-insically  at  least  somewhat  more  probable,  that  he  has  not 
yet  traversed  the  true  path  himself.  But  it  would  be  a  mere  exercise 
of  unprofitable  casuistry  to  inquire  which  is  the  less  untrustworthy 
guide,  he  who  affirms  that  the  whole  road  is  easy,  or  he  who  is  con- 
tinually pointing  out  fancied  difficulties. 

Here,  as  in  everything  to  which  the  human  mind  or  hand  can  be 
applied,  nothing  of  value  is  to  be  gained  without  eflPort ;  and  all  that 
your  teacher  can  possibly  do  for  you  is  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  make  sure  that  your  individual  efforts  shall  be  properly  directed, 
and  that  as  little  energy  as  possible  shall  be  wasted  by  any  of  you 
in  a  necessarily  unprofitable  direction. 

P.  G.  Tait. 
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THE  convention  agreed  upon  by  Sir  Thomas  F,  Wade  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Empire  of  China, 
on  the  13th  September,  1876,  is  understood  to  be  at  the  present 
time  a  subject  of  consideration  \vith  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeiit  and 
with  the  Government  of  India.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  represen- 
itioDs  to  the  Foreign  OflSce,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Shanghai 
"^Chambor  of  Commerce,  and  of  a  memorial  which  has  been  described 
as  emanating  from  **the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur3%  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Cardinal  Manning.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  two  Messrs.  Morley, 
a  group  of  'Professors/  RitiiaUsts,  and  Quakers^  Missionaiiee  and 
ComtistSy  ^vith  some  waife  and  strays  of  the  mercantile  community/* 
a  combination  of  usually  divergent  atoms,  which  must  suggest  some 
potent  and  perhaps  valid  force  of  attraction  to  the  one  common  point. 
Amongst  other  subjects,  this  Convention  deals  with  the  question  of 
pium,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  that  regard  that  I  propose  to  discuss  its 
Dtiditions. 

The  Convention  itself  is  not  easy  reading ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 

iderstand  its  meaning,  or  what  it  will  do,  without  going  a  little  way 

sk  into  the  history  of  our  diplomatic  relations  witli  China. 

The  so-called  opium  war  of  1840-2  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of 

Jankin,  by  which  Great  Britain  received  six  millions  sterhog  for 

le  A^alue  of  opium  seized  by  the  Cliinese  Government  in  British 

ips,  and  unmistakeably  threw  the  whole  weight  of  her  ^notorious 

in  support  of  the  contraband  trade,  which  was  carried  on  by 

Iritish  merchants  and  Chinese  smugglers  for  the  gain  of  India  and 

le  loss  of  China.     Tlie  smugglers  were  not  isolated  and  sneaking 

individuals  ;  they  constituted  organized  bands  capable  of  contending 

}n  no  unequal  terms  with  the  Government   authorities.       "Every 
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one,"  says  Mr.  Consul  Robertson,  writing  under  date  of  16th  May, 
1877  :— 

"  Every  one  who  knows  {sic)  Canton  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin,  can  recall  the  constant  fights  on  the  river  between  boats  manned  with 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men,  and  pulling  as  many  oars,  armed  and  ready  to 
engage  whoever  interfered  with  them,  and  Chinese  Imperial  cruisers.  Scarcdy 
a  day  passed  without  loss  of  life,  and,  the  penalty  for  smugglers  of  opimn 
when  caught  being  death,  the  execution  ground  was  in  constant  requisition."* 

In  1857  occurred  what  is  generally  known  as  the  affair  of  the 
Lorcha  Arrow,  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  historical  details  con- 
nected with  that  affair.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  we  entered  upon  a  war,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  was  entirely  unjustifiable  on  our  pai-t,  and  in  the  course 
and  consequence  of  which  we  brought  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to 
bear  upon  China. 

That  war  produced  the  mission  to  China  of  Lord  Elgin,  a  man  of 
the  very  highest  character,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  bore 
date  the  26th  of  June,  1858. 

The  Treaty  of  Nankin  had  provided  that  British  imports  having 
paid  the  tariff  duties  should  be  conveyed  into  the  interior  free  of  all 
farther  charges  except  a  transit  duty,  the  amoimt  of  which  was  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  per-centage  on  tariff  value.  Under  this  clause 
difficulties  had  arisen ;  no  accurate  information  was  furnished  of  the 
amount  of  such  duty,  and  the  British  merchants  constantly  complained 
that  charges  wcfb  suddenly  and  arbitraiily  imposed  by  provincial  aatho- 
rities  as  transit  duties  upon  produce  on  its  way  to  foreign  market, 
and  on  imports  on  their  way  into  the  interior,  to  the  detriment  of  trade. 
With  these  difficulties  the  twenty-eighth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tient- 
sin dealt  by  providing  that  within  a  specified  and  short  time,  the 
authorities  appointed  to  superintend  the  collection  of  duties  at  the 
respective  ports  should  be  obUged,  upon  appKcation  of  the  Consul,  to 
declare  the  amount  of  duties  leviable  upon  produce  between  the 
place  of  production  and  the  port  of  shipment,  and  upon  imports  be- 
tween the  consular  port  in  question  and  the  inland  markets  named  by 
the  Consul ;  and  that  a  notification  of  this  should  be  published  in 
English  and  Chinese  for  general  information. 

This  provision  had  no  special  reference  to  opium;  and,  indeed,  the 
word  does  not,  I  believe,  occur  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  That 
treaty  was  followed  by  a  supplementary  agreement  concluded  at 
Shanghai  on  the  8th  of  November,  1858,  to  which  I  must  call  my 
reader's  attention,  as  it  introduced  a  considerable  modification  into 
this  matter. 

The  seventh  rule  is  in  part  in  these  terms : — 

"  It  is  agreed  that  Article  28  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  shall  be  interpreted 
•  Blue  Book,  China,  No.  6,  1877,  p.  5. 
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di*nl»re  the   amoimt«  uf  transit  dues  legally  leviable  upon  inercliauditto 
'  rtad  by  British  subjectft  to  lie  ooe-hatf  of  the  tariff  duties, 

of  duty-freo  goods  liable  to  a  transit  duty  of  2 J  j>er  cent* 
vuii^rtttiy  as  pro%nded  in  Article  2  of  these  nilee." 

:  will  be  observed  that  the  nile  whicli  I  have  just  quoted  was  couched 
veij  geneml  language,  but  it  was  preceded  by  another  clause  io  the 
Jupplementary  Treaty,  headed  "  Regarding  certain  Commodities  here- 
ofo re  Contraband,"  wliich  was  in  the  following  terma : — 

"  The  rfv^tfictio-  \j\g  trade  in  opium,  cafih,  ^ain,  pulse,  sulphur,  brim- 

(tone,  saltpetre,  iv    i  H'V^  are  relaxed  under  the  following  conditions; — 

pium  will  henujfurth  |>ay  30  taels  per  picul  import  duty.     The  ina porter  will 

6*11  it  only  Tit  rHit-t.     It  wUl  be  carried  into  the  interior  by  Chinese  only,  and 

ah  I'^perty;  the  forel^^iTi  trader  will  not  lie  allowed  to  nccompauy 

II  of  Article  I)  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  by  which  British 

abjects  are  authorized  to  proceed  into  the  interior  with  passports  to  trade  will 

Lit  extend  to  it»  nor  ^vill  those  of  Article  28  of  thei^ame  treaty  by  which  the 

iitisit  dues  are   rcgulateil;   the  transit  dues  on  it  will  be  arranged  as  the 

filnese  Government  see  fit ;  nor  in  future  revisions  of  the  tariff  is  the  sam*^ 

lie  of  revision  to  be  applied  to  opium  as  to  other  goods/' 

In  the  history  of  our  relations  with  regard  to  China  and  opium, 
cluiwe  is  of  the  highest  importance*     It  was  the  fii-st  occasion  on 
rhich  the  Chinese  Government  legalized  the  importation  of  opium : 
followed  shortly  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  raised  about  the 
jorcha  Arrow,     It  is  true  that  Lord  Elgin  poBtponed  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  subject  till  the  Supplenientaiy  Treaty  because  he  could 
lot  reconcile  it  to  hie  sense  of  right  to  urge  the  Chinese  Government 
adon  its  traditional  poUcy  under  the  kind  of  pressure  which  he 
;  to  bear  upon  it  at  Tientsin.*     But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
!)reB8nre  which  operated  on  the  Imperial  Govenoment  at  Tientsin  in 
hme,  1858,  was  also  operating  on  them  at  Shanghai  on  the  8th  of 
forember  in  tlie  same  year. 
In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  clause  mth  regard  to 

kpium  places  it,  by  the  most  emphatic  language,  in  a  position,  both 
resent  and  prospective,  entirely  different    from  that  of  any  other 
ommodity.    The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  provided  for  a  decennial  revision 
of  the  duties ;  but  this  was  not  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  opium.     All  the 
)ro\isions  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  transit  duties  were  not  to 
>ply  to  opium.     The  amount  of  taxation  upon  opium  was  to  be 
Lrrauged  as  the  Chinese  Government  bb.w  fit — ^in  other  words,  they 
rere   to   be  the  sole  judges   as   to  the    amount   of  taxation  which 
>ium  ahoidd  be-ar  after  it  reached  their    shores.     All    the  provi- 
lons  which   the    Treaty    of  Tientsui  contained  to  facilitate  British 
ide  into  the  interior  were  inoperative  as  regards  opium.     A\Thy  was 
done  t    It  was  done  by  Lord  Elgin,  because  he  would  have  said, 
'  I  have  no  desire  to  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the  opium 


•  Lord  El^  to  Mr.  B^ed 
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trade ;  I  have  no  desire  that  British  merchants  should  be  enabled  to 
sow  opium  broadcaBt  over  China.  The  state  of  things,**  he  would  have 
continued,  "  is  shocking ;  the  British  merchants  are  carrying  on,  and 
have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  can";jang  on,  a  trade  which  the 
Chinese  Goveniment  do  not  recognize.  But  that  Government  have 
put  upon  the  commodity  what  is  called  a  *  squeeze;*  and  by  bo 
doing  they  get  out  of  it  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  in  the  shape  of 
taxation.  Therefore  the  Chinese  Government  must  be  said  to  be 
accomplices  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from 
the  trade.  Let  us  transfer  the  question  from  the  re^on  of  fiction  to 
that  of  fact ;  let  us  put  upon  paper  the  real  truth ;  as  a  Government, 
let  us  rather  legalize  the  trade  than  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  and  let  us 
enable  the  Chinese  Government  also  to  legalize  it  if  they  be  so 
minded,"  That  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Elgin  when  he  intro- 
duced the  provisions  into  the  Supplementary  Treaty  is  sufficientlyj 
apparent  from  hii  correspondence  and  uttemnces,  and  not  least 
from  a  speech  which  he  made  in  answer  to  an  address  presented  to 
him  by  a  body  of  Shanghai  merchants.  In  the  course  of  his  reply  to 
that  address,  Lord  Elgin  said  : — 

**  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  modifications  introduced  into  the 
new  Chinese  tariff  in  reference  to  opium  do  not  in  any  degree  fetter  or  resect 
the  discretion  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  traffic  in  that  article.     If  the 
British  t>enple  and  tlie  British  Govemtnent  see  fit  to  do  so,  they  may  still  make 
it  penal  for  a  British  subject  to  eng'age  in  it ;  and  by  so  doing,  although  they 
will  not  probably  in  any  material  degree  diminish  the  consumption  of  opiora  u 
China,  they  will  no  doybt  do  something  more  or  leas  effectual  towards  prevent 
ing  British   subjects   from   being  the   impjrters.      Short,  "  however,   of  thi 
extreme  measure,  of  the  likelihood  of  the  adoption  of  which  each  man  ina| 
form  his  own  opinion,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  barren  announcement  by 
foreign  Government  of  its  assent  to  the  principle  that  the  tra<ie  in  opium  i 
jliegea  is  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief;  that  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  sna 
both  to  the  Chinese  and  those  who  Iiave  commercial  dealings  v;ith  them.    It  i 
notorious  that,  notwithsitaudLng  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  WanghiA  whic 
pronounces  opimn  to  be  contraband,  and  the  strong  dei'larations  of  Amenc 
statesmen  on  this  Lead,  the  American  flag  Las  been  in  some  instances 
habitually,  even  by  British  subjects,  to  cover  the  traffic.     In  my  recent  dis-' 
cussions  with  the  Chinese  Imperial  Conmiissioners,  I  have  mei^ely  songht  to 
induce  them  to  bring  the  trade  in  opium  from  the  region  of  fiction  iiif      '        f 
fact,  and  to  place  within  the  pale  of  law,  and  therefore  under  its  r  j 

article  which  is  now  openly  bought,  sold,  and  taxed  by  them  }>eyond  the 
The  effect  of  the  change  on  the  interests  of  t!>e  trade  itself  will  be,  I  believ 
either  trifling  or  noil."* 

The  transit  dues  wliicli  have  caused  so  much  trouble  in  our  trade 
with  China  are  levies  in  the  nature  of  octrois,  leviable  at  certain  fixed 
points  or  barriers.  The  provincial  Govermnente  have  no  right  to  add 
to  the  levies  or  increase  the  places  of  collection  without  the  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Govemment  But  the  central  authority  in  China  is 
weak,  the  provincial  Governments  often  strong  in  comparison ;  e^ 

•  Correspondence  relative  to  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  1857-9,  p.  iW>. 
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lin  peace,  and  etili  more  in  war,  a  slight  necessity  haa  furnished  a  reason 
lor  an  excuse  for  increasing  these  dues.  They  hare  been  levied  with 
Igreat  differences  of  amount  in  different  places  and  times.  Moreover 
ithe  Chinese  Government  have  kept  scant  faith  with  regard  to  these 
Idues  and  the  infonnation  promised  to  the  Britidi  authorities,  so  that 
Ithey  have  without  doubt  been  harassing  to  the  soula  of  our  mer^ 
Jchanta,  and  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  those  who  think  that  the  great 
office  of  a  great  nation  is  to  push  its  grey  shirtings  and  its  opium. 

But  more  distressing  still  has  been  the  li-kln,  which  was  either 
aot  esdatiDg  or  was  not  an  impost  of  a  serious  character  at  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  About  1860  it  first  atti-acted  notice.  It 
is  not  properly  an  import  duty,  a  transit  duty,  or  an  excise  duty,  but 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  benevolence  in  the  old  English  sense 
:»f  that  term.  It  was  first  imposed  heavily  with  a  view  to  the  pay- 
^ment  of  the  indemnity  to  England  after  the  Arrow  war,  and  then  to 
defray  other  extraordinary  expenses. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  Chinese  Government  had  to  grapple 

with  various  troubles.     There  was  the  great  Taeping  rebellion,  and 

there  were  also  rebellions  simidtaneouBly  in  various  provinces  of  the 

Chinese  Empire,  which  caused  a  considerable  drain  upon  the  Imperial 

finances^  as  well  as  lessened  the  returns  from  the  provinces  in  which 

the  rebeUions  occurred.     The  li-kin  tax  therefore  became  necessary 

for  the  maintenance  of  Chinese  officials.     The  imposition  or  the  increase 

^of  this  tax  naturally  attracted    notice    and   invited  remonstrance^ 

and  the  serious  question  arose  as  to  whether  its  imposition  came 

ithin   the   stipulations   referring  to   the   transit   dues.     That  is  a 

juestion  on  which  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides*     Sir  Thomas 

Wade  thought  that  it  did  not  come  within  these  stipulations.     The 

British  merchants  in  China  contendedj  that  it  did.     I  have  already 

mentioned  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  provision  was  made  for  a 

decennial  revision  of  the  tariff.     In  1869  the  time  arrived  for  this 

^kevision   of  the  tariff.      Sir  Rutherford  Alcock   arranged  for  such 

^Rrevision,  and  in  so  doing  dealt  with  this  question  of  li-kin.     To  put  it 

^V\^ery  shortly,  it  was  agi*eed  that  certain  commodities,  which  included 

^pcottons,  Unens,  woollens,  and  other  textile  fabrics,  should  pay  transit 

dues  aimultaneously  mth  the  import  dues,  and  China  agreed  that 

when  these   commodities  were  imported  by  British  merchants  they 

should  be  exempted  from  all  further  taxes  and  charges  whatsoever. 

The  Convention  further  pro\aded  that  opium  should  pay  an  import 

luty  at  an  increased  rate.     This  Convention  excited  the  most  lively 

ipprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  in  China  and  of  the 

Indian   Government,  and  in  the  end,  on  the  representations  of  the 

mercantile  bodies  in  China  and  of  England,  Lord  Granville,  the  then 

•"oreign   Secretary,  determined,  though  with  great  regret,  to  refuse 

*the  ratification  of  that  Convention,  and  it  thus,  in  consequence,  fell 

through. 
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It  was  during  the  course  of  these  negotiations  that  the  representa- 
tions were  made  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  this  opium  traflSc,  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  previous  papers,  and  which  I  deeply  feel  ought  to  have 
had,  and  ought  still  to  have,  great  influence  with  Her  Majest/s 
Government,* 

This  abrupt  failure  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  convention  left  the 
li'Jdn  question  unsolved  then.  Over  and  above  the  question  of  the  right 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  levy  this  Urkiiiy  arose  a  further  question 
as  to  the  places  where  it  could  be  levied.  Could  it  be  levied  in  the 
concessions  occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants  %  Could  it  be  levied 
at  the  ports  which  by  treaty  were  opened  to  our  commerce  f  What 
were  the  limits  of  these  ports  ? 

Meanwhile,  other  questions  arose  or  remained  still  pressing  for 
settlement.  There  was  the  old  question  of  the  etiquette  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  has  been  a  difficulty  from  the  very  first  time  when 
we  barbarians  forced  ourselves  upon  the  Chinese  Empire  down  to  the 
present  hour.  There  was  the  new  question  which  arose  firom  that 
most  lamentable  event,  the  murder  of  a  fine  young  Englishman, 
Mr.  Margaiy,  in  Yunnan. 

With  all  these  questions  the  Convention  of  Chefoo  deals. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Yunnaai  affair  was  concluded,  included  a 
pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  men  killed  at  Yimnan,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  letter  of  apology  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  a  mission 
to  be  despatched  on  purpose.  Every  one  knows  that  this  condition 
has  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  Chinese  Embassy  is  located  in 
Portland  Place. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  official  intercourse  are  not  of  general 
interest,  so  I  wiU  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  observations  upon 
them. 

The  third  section  of  the  Convention  deals  with  trade.  It  opens  in 
these  terms : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  area  within  which,  according  to  the  treaties  in  force, 
li-kin  ought  not  to  be  collected  on  foreign  goods  at  the  open  ports,  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  agrees  to  move  his  Grovemment  to  allow  the  ground  rented  by  foreigners 
(the  so-called  Concessions)  at  the  different  ports  to  be  regarded  as  the  area  of 
exemption  from  H-kin ;  and  the  Government  of  China  will  thereupon  allow 
I-<th'ang  in  the  province  of  IIu  Pei,  Wu-hu  in  A  n-IIui,  Wen-Chow  in  Che-Kiang, 
and  Pei-hai  (Pak-hoi)  in  Kwang-Tung  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  ports  open 
to  trade,  and  to  become  Consular  stations." 

These  words  arc  somewhat  singular  no  doubt.  They  express,  not 
a  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  but  an  agreement  by  the  Ambassador  to 
move  his  Government  to  a  particular  effect ;  and  if  this  section  be 
accepted,  the  principal  questions  which  have  hitherto  been  agitated 

•  See  Contemporary  Review  for  February,  1876,  p.  453. 
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regards  /t-fen  will  bo  dealt  with,  not  by  any  explicit  declaration,  but 
'  iniplicatiou,  for  tho  motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade  implies,  first,  that 
kin  may  lawfully  be  levied,  and    Bocondly^  that  there  are  areas 
titled  to  exemption  from  it. 
The  second  article  provides  for  the  ascertainment  by  arrangement 

the  foreign  settlement  area  in  all  ports  opened  to  trade  at  which  no 

ch  area  has  been  previously  defined. 

The  third  article  deals  with  opimn,  and  is  in  these  words : — 

**  On  opium,  Sir  Thomas  Wade  will  move  his  Goverament  to  sanction  aa 

M^nt  different  from  that  affecting  other  imports.     British  merchants, 

itn  is  broug-ht  into  port,  will  be  oblig-ed  to  have  it  taken  cognizance  of 

un.  t  iLstoms,  and  deposited  in  bond,  either  in  a  warehouse  or  a  receiving 

Jk,  iintil  such  time  aa  there  is  a  sale  for  it.    The  importer  wdl  then  pay  the 

hity  u[)on  it,  and  the  purchasers  the  U-kin ;  in  order  to  the  prevention  of 

Eisiun  of  the  duty,  the  amount  of  li-km  to  be  collected  will  be  decided  by 

lerent  provincial  Governments  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each." 

Jnght  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  and  act  upon  the  eug- 
ation  which  Sir  Thomas  Wade  has,  of  course,  made  to  them  in 
irsuance  of  this  pledge  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this,  an  earlier  question  must  be  asked — AVhat  is 
Jhe  exact  meaning  of  this  stipulation  ?  that  is,  what  will  it  do  ?  what 
^pange  will  it  effect  ? 

Already  the  Chinese  Government  have  the  right  under  the  Supple- 
mentarj^  Convention  of  November,  1858,  to  place  any  duty  they  choose 
upon  opium.  But  their  power  to  lay  very  heavy  charges  upon  it  is  in 
feet  and  reality  limited  by  the  danger  of  smuggling  between  the 
ICC  of  import  and  tho  place  of  taxation.  The  higher  the  tax  the 
iter  is  of  course  tho  temptation  to  smuggling ;  and  the  limit  which 
[iposcs  on  the  Government  is,  I  believe,  considerable  :  for  China 
juntry  where  the  central  authority  is  far  from  strong,  and  where 
gmuggUng  is  known  as  a  science  and  a  profession.  But  if  the 
place  of  import  and  the  place  of  taxation  be  one  and  the  same,  the 
possibility  of  smuggling  is  extinguished,  and  the  practical  power  of 
taxation  proportionately  increased ;  and  this  is  what  the  clause  in 
question  does. 

"'  If  tin's  clause  be  agreed  to/*  write  the  Shanghai  (Teneral  Chamber  to  their 
ondon  Committee,  under  date  of  the  15th  Jime,  1877,  ^'  the  Ghioese  Govern- 
ent  will  have  it  in  their  power  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  to  extin- 
Bish  the  India  trade,  and  it  is  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  decide  whether 
By  will  permit  the  Tientsin  Treaty  to  be  modified  in  order  tci  nromote  such  a 
suit/ 

To  those  who,  like  myself,  earnestly  long  to  see  such  a  result,  the 
Joption  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  recommendation  vnX[  seem  highly 
E*?irabk%  The  Chinese  Governraent  may,  no  doubt*  use  the  power 
frhich  will  be  conferred  on  them  in  very  different  ways.  They  may 
Brhaps  ase  it  for  little  more  than  to  rai^e  a  slightly  increased  income; 
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or  they  may  use  it  as  a  means  for  depressing  the  import  of  opiuniy  in 
order  to  encourage  its  growth  in  China ;  and,  lastly,  they  may  use  it  for 
the  sake  of  gradually  discouraging  alike  the  import  and  llie  growth 
of  opium.  The  portions  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  despatch  bearing  om 
this  section  of  the  treaty  have  not  been  published,  and  I  have  failed  to 
trace  anything  like  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  present  views  on 
this  question  of  the  Chinese  Government,  I  know  no  sufficient  reason^ 
however,  for  supposing  that  they  are  diflFerent  from  what  they  were 
in  1869  and  1870,  or  that  the  strong  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  as  to  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  their  desire  and  power 
to  check  its  consumption  is  not  as  true  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.* 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  be  the  use  of  the  power  by  ^e  Chinese 
Government  what  it  may,  the  adoption  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  motion 
would  lessen  our  complicity  in  the  trade,  and  for  that  reason  I  answer 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  ought  to  second  and  act  upon  it. 

There  are  yet  other  and  more  detailed  considerations  which  lead 
me  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  proposed  arrangement  follows  the  lines  of  Lord  Elgin's  policy  in 
the  Convention  of  November,  1858.  By  that  he  left  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Chinese  Government :  by  this  we 
should  only  corroborate  that  power  and  give  efifect  to  that  discretion. 
And  to  me  it  does  seem  xmdignified  and  Httle  to  our  credit  that  we 
should  seek  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  smugglers  as  a  check 
on  China's  power  to  do  that  which  Lord  Elgin  emphatically  main- 
tained that  China  ought  to  have  the  Uberty  and  the  power  to  do. 

I  concede  that  the  British  Government  are  imder  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  accede  to  the  suggestions  which  their  Minister  undertook 
to  make  to  them.  The  very  fact  that  all  the  Convention  contains 
as  regards  the  li-Jdn  is  made  to  rest  in  a  promise  of  a  suggestion, 
and  not  in  an  operative  stipulation,  shows  of  itself  that  the  British 
Government  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  accede  or  not  to  the  motions  of 
their  Minister ;  and  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  section  on  trade  makes 
this  yet  more  clear ;  for  it  provides  that  whilst  the  stipulations  as  to 
the  new  ports,  and  certain  others  as  to  new  places  of  landing  and 
shipment,  should  have  effect  given  to  them  within  six  months  after 
receipt  of  an  imperial  decree  approving  of  a  memorial  with  regard  to 
the  Yunnan  affair, 

"the  (late  for  giviog  effect  to  the  stipulations  affecting  exemption  of  im- 
ports from  li-kin  taxation  within  the  foreign  settlements,  and  the  collection 
of  li'kin  upon  opium  by  the  Customs  Inspectorate  at  the  same  time  as  the 
tariff  duty  upon  it,  would  be  fixed  as  soon  as  the  British  Government  had 
arrived  at  an  understautUng  on  the  subject  with  other  foreign  Governments." 

It  is  within  the  power,  then,  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  repel 
Sir  Thomas  Wade's  motions  to  them.     But  would  it  be  honourable  or 

•  See  CoNTEMPORABY  BsYiEW  foF  February,  1876,  p.  455. 
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politic  to  do  80  ?  This  is  the  second  effort  to  settle  this  question  of 
li4dn — the  second  convention  upon  the  point  that  has  been  concluded. 
To  the  first  the  Government,  with  undisguised  regret,  refused  their 
ratification,  at  the  instance  of  the  mercantile  bodies.  Is  this  second 
convention  to  meet  with  a  like  fate  ?  Is  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  to  fare  no  better  than  that  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  ?  The 
Chinese  Government  will  soon  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  bargain 
with  our  envoys. 

The  irritation  left  by  the  rejection  of  that  convention  has  not  yet 
died  out  in  the  minds  of  Chinese  statesmen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
found  it  one  of  the  antagonistic  influences  against  which  he  had  to 
contend.*  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  called  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  our  line  of  conduct  has  been  lessening  our  influence  in  China, 
and  throwing  her  Government  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  Will  not  a 
refusal  to  act  on  the  Chefoo  Convention  accelerate  this  tendency  t 

Furthermore,  the  indemnity  has  been  paid  :  the  apology  has  been 
presented  at  St.  James's  by  the  special  envoy,  and  the  new  treaty 
ports  have  been  opened.  Is  it  honourable  and  expedient,  though 
lawfal,  to  disappoint  the  Chinese  Government  of  those  concessions  to 
them  on  which  they  might  reasonably  have  counted  in  the  com- 
promise which  finds  its  expression  in  the  Chefoo  Convention  ?  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  drove  them  into  that  convention  by  threats  of  war — 
of  "the  extremest  measure  of  coercion ;"t  and  shall  we  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  recommendations  which  even  then  our  Minister  pro- 
mised to  make  ? 

No  doubt  the  co-operation,  or  at  least  the  consent,  of  the  other 
Treaty  Powers  is  contemplated  as  preceding  the  operation  of  the 
clauses  as  to  li-hin  and  opium.  But  as  regards  the  latter,  the  British 
Government  is  practically  the  only  foreign  Power  that  has  any  serious 
interest ;  and  if  that  Government  should  show  a  real  willingness  to 
give  effect  to  this  provision  as  to  opium,  there  can,  I  believe,  be  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  other  Powers. 

Edward  Fry. 

•  Blue  Book,  China,  No.  3,  1877,  p.  119.  f  Ibid.  p.  138. 


GOVERNMENT  EDUCATION: 

THIRTY  YEARS  PAST,  AND  THIRTY  YEARS  TO  COME. 


THE  present  system  of  primaiy  education  for  this  country,  so  far 
as  it  is  of  Government  creation,  is  a  makesliift.  It  cannot  last 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  foimdations  of  our  national 
education  are  artificial,  or  will  have  to  be  relaid ;  still  less  that  our 
present  system,  whatever  be  its  imperfections,  is  to  be  superseded  by 
one  that  is  wholly  artificial,  founded  and  built  up  from  basement  to 
pinnacle  by  State  architects  and  at  the  public  expense.  There  is 
national  life  and  natural  law  at  the  bottom  of  the  existing  system ; 
but  the  system  has  been  extended  and  developed  by  means  at  variance 
alike  with  the  natural  laws  of  growth  and  progress,  and  with  the 
standing  principles  of  poUtical  economy. 

And  yet  the  Government  system  thus  far  may  be  well  defended. 
It  is  abnormal,  but  it  was  contrived  to  meet  an  abnormal  condition  of 
things.  It  is  an  empirical  combination  of  strong  stimulants  intended 
to  effect  a  salutary  revolution  in  what  had  been  a  condition  of  national 
torpidity  and  incompetence.  But  then  it  is  of  the  highest  necessity 
that  statesmen  and  political  thinkers  should  recognize  that  the  system, 
so  far  as  it  is  the  creation  of  the  State,  is  such  as  I  have  described; 
that  it  is  a  congeries  of  makeshifts,  having  within  it — except  so  far  as 
the  School  Board  element  is  concerned,  and  that  element  is  only 
partial,  is  working  at  present  inequitably,  and  ought  never  to  be  the 
paramount  factor  in  national  education — no  roots  of  life,  no  spring  or 
power  of  spontaneity,  no  laws  of  development,  no  constituent  forces ; 

that  its  only  value  consists  in  its  efficiency  as  a  transitional  arrange- 

ment,  as  a  combination  of  means  and  stimulants,  so  contrived  and^ 
arranged  as  to  elicit,  to  revive,  to  fashion  and  train  into  proper  formic 
and  fimctions,  to  develop  into  self-sustaining  and  progressive  yigouT' 
and   growth,  that  national  vitality  for  educational  purposes  wfaioh^ 
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>ugh  faulty  government  and  defective  legifllation,  had  mamtained 
I J  60  feeble  an  exiFteuce  and  had  afsmimed  forms  eo  low  and 
The  protective  machinery  of  the  United  States  in  the 
irtment  of  trade  and  mannfacturea  is  nature  and  simplicity,  m 
fonable  and  legitimate,  in  comparison  with  the  Govemnicntal 
of  education  in  England.  There  would  be  as  little  tuu'eason 
[^contemplating  the  present  prohibitoiy  eystem  of  the  United  States 
T5  the  permanent  mandate  of  science  and  law  of  international  rela- 
jnfi  for  trade  and  commerce  in  America,  as  in  regarding  the  Pri\^ 
dcil  Code — or  any  conceivable  Govei*nment  code — as  a  pennanent 
Id  aderpiate  rt^giine  for  the  education  of  the  English  people. 
^Government  was  obUged  to  interfere  with  our  national  education* 
interference  came  not  too  early  but  rather  too  late.  It  has  been 
;>rking — for  more  than  thirty  yeai-s — a  series  of  experiments  in  the 
ly  of  improving  and  extending  education  in  the  country.  These 
seriments  have  not  always  proceeded  on  the  same  principles.  Able 
statesmanlike  a  man  as  was  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  it  is 
difficidt,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  to  discover  from  his  writings 
irds  what  result  in  the  way  of  educational  s}''stem,  or  perroanent 
Honal  provision,  or  natural  growth  and  laws,  he  desu^ed  to  work,  as 
educational  refurmer.  I,  at  least,  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
i&at  his  theory  was^  although  so  able  a  man  may  well  have  had  a 
Bory  and  an  ultimate  end  imderljnng  his  plans  and  proposals,  not- 
l^thstanding  that  these  assamed  a  merely  practical  and  empirical 
as  expedients  intended  to  meet  the  present  and  pressing  neeessi- 
"ties  of  educatioii  in  England*  making  the  best,  at  the  time,  of  existing 
^encies.  As  to  some  points,  indeed.  Sir  James  held  very  distinctly 
principle.  The  Nomial  College,  the  pupil  teacher  system,  the 
servation,  as  the  main  basis  of  any  educational  pro\^on  for  the 
iti-y,  of  existing  voluntar\'  energies  and  agencies,  these  were 
iciples  involved  in  all  his  work,  and  to  which  he  adhered  to  the 
Most  of  these  principles  were  already  embodied  in  the  leading 
^utinental  systems  of  education;  in  more  than  one  all  were  embodied. 
James^  moreover,  took  up  a  position  contrary  to  free  education, 
also  being  in  accord  with  the  general  feeling  and  practice  in 
ted  Europe;  democratic  Switzerland,  primitive  Norway,  where 
stem  of  viUage-communism  still  prevails,  and  Fmnce  in  part, 
eepeciaUy  in  the  muncipalities  in  which  communiBtie  principles  have 
a  deep  hold,  while  the  popidations  are  large  and  include  a  great 
proportion  of  the  very  poor,  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  James 
id  formed  in  his  owti  mind  an  ideal  of  the  permanent  futm-e  of 
igUfih  popular  education*  It  caimot  be  supposed  that  he  expected 
desired  his  own  system  to  endure ;  indeed  in  its  own  nature  it  was 
I  neceeaity  open  to  yearly  revision,  and  was  sure  to  nndergo,  in  virtue 
its  very  success,  so  far  as  it  should  prove  successful,  continual 
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modification.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  from  an  early  period, 
if  not  from  the  first,  he  foresaw  the  probability  of  a  supplementary 
mimicipal  system,  resembling  in  principle  that  of  the  present  School 
Board  organization,  being  brought  into  co-operation  with  State-aided 
volmitary  agencies.  He  himself  took  part  in  the  endeavour  to  bring 
into  operation  the  Manchester  and  Salford  scheme  for  tmiting  volun- 
tary agency  and  municipal  resources  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools ;  and  he  hailed  Mr.  Forster's  Act  as  carrying 
out  in  the  main  his  own  ideas.  But  yet  I  find  no  trace  of  his  having* 
drawn  out  a  plan  of  future  national  education  for  England,  such  as 
might  work  and  be  developed  by  properly  national  forces,  such  as 
should  be  not  a  mere  artificial  and  fluctuating  arrangement,  but  a 
living  growth,  unfolding  by  virtue  of  its  own  internal  energies,  form- 
ing a  constituent  and  closely  interwoven  part  of  the  whole  educational 
life  and  organization  of  the  country;  not  a  system  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  imcertain,  the  sometimes  capricious,  the  rigid  and  uniformly 
enforced  prescriptions  of  a  central  Board  ruling  the  whole  country 
from  Whitehall,  but  actuated,  extending,  shaping  and  adapting  itself, 
in  vital  harmony  at  once  with  national  conditions  and  needs,  and 
with  local  conditions,  according  to  the  laws  of  a  real  spontaneous  life, 
and  in  agreement  with  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  science. 
It  may  well  have  been  that  Sir  James  had  his  private  speculations  as 
to  the  form  which  English  popular  education  might  be  destined  to 
assume  after  more  than  one  generation  should  have  passed  away. 
But  he  may  reasonably  have  thought  that  to  encumber  his  practical 
proposals  with  any  exposition  of  such  views  in  relation  to  a  compara- 
tively distant  future,  would  have  only  served  to  involve  him  in  con- 
troversies, and  would  have  hindered  the  immediate  ends  which,  in 
his  capacity  especially  of  Secretary  for  Education,  it  was  his  proper 
duty  to  promote. 

It  was,  however,  this  want  of  a  definite  and  permanent  principle  in 
the  original  work  of  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttle  worth,  of  some  underlying 
law  of  political  economy  which  might  limit  and  guide  the  working  of 
his  plans  and  iudicatq  the  issue  towards  which  they  were  to  work, 
that  laid  the  Minutes  of  1846-47  open  to  such  vigorous  and  reactionary 
handling  as  that  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  1861.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  revolutionary 
Revised  Code,  as  originally  brought  into  Parliament,  proceeded  on 
very  clear  and  definite  principles  of  political  economy,  principles  too 
which,  though  his  application  of  them  was  violent  and  untimely,  must 
still  be  recognized  as  in  themselves  theoretically  right,  as  principles 
which  must  contribute  to  define  the  end  towards  which  our  existing 
educational  administration  must  be  led  to  work,  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
any  stable  and  satisfactoiy  settlement  on  this  question  of  education. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  a  follower  of  Adam  Smith ;  in  respect  of  education,  no 
less  than  other  things,  he  holds  by  the  principles  of  his  master.  He 
fotmd  a  system,  not  professedly  transitional,  not  so  arranged  as  visibly 
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B>  work  towardg  it«  own  supeiisession  and  towards  the  bringing  about 
■r  a  stable  and  satisfactory  educational  settlement — of  an  order  of 
TOings  no  less  different  from  itself  than  from  that  which  had  preceded 

itf — but  one  which,  to  his  eye,  seemed  likely  to  become  permanent, 
fe»  if  it  changed,  to  advance  only  to  something  more  developed  in  the 
^HM  kiixd.  He  foxmd  this  system  offending  at  every  point  against 
^HBt  he  regarded  as  sacred  principles  of  economical  science.  It  was 
H  costly  protective  and  monopolist  system  appHed  to  education  of  a 
B^rtain  class.  The  Government  at  that  time  paid,  out  of  the  taxation 
BF  the  country,  large  and  direct  bounties  to  certificated  teachers  of 
Bii^ected  elementary  schools,  and  to  no  other  class  of  teachers ;  the 
Blovemment  also  paid  large  grants  out  of  the  public  ^taxation  to  the 
paanagers  of  such  schools,  and  to  no  other  class  of  school  managers. 

This  was  flagrantly  contraiy  to  Adam  Smith,  and,  as  he  conceived,  to 
^U  the  principles  of  political  economy.  He  held,  as  I  understand  his 
Kcws  and  argument*,  that  whatever  steps  might  properly  be  taken  to 
Breveut  incompetent  persons  from  undertaking  to  teach,  or  to  provide 
ftr  a  system  of  school  inspection,  it  was  unwan-antable  for  the  State 
fc  take  a  certain  description  of  patented  teachere  into  its  pay,  or  to 
KibHidizo  special  classes  of  schools  intended  for  the  promiscuous  popu- 
Btion  at  large.  He  held,  besides,  that  it  was  a  gross  and  perilous 
Biolatioii  of  sound  principles  for  the  State  to  provide,  out  of  the 
Beneral  taxation,  for  the  education  of  those  children  whose  parents 
wuld  well  afford  to  pay  for  such  education  themselves.  To  pay  a 
■art  of  the  cost  of  such  education  was,  to  his  \^ew,  as  really  a  viola- 
Bon  of  principle  and  a  concession  to  communiBm,  as  to  pay  the  whole. 
Bad  he  found  that  the  State  was  pa^^dng  a  large  and  a  growing  per- 
fcntage  of  the  cost  of  such  education,  and  that  the  education  proirided 
Vd6  becoming  more  and  more  ambitious  and  costly.  To  him  this 
Bondition  fif  things  seemed  fraught  wth  peril,  and  violently  opposed 
Bd  sound  statesmanship.  He  was  terrifi(?d  at  the  \asion  of  a  host,  a 
Btpidly-increasiug  host,  of  vested  interests  grt>wing  up  under  such  a 
fcstera,  and  at  the  thought  of  precedents  being  established  and  multi- 
Btied  contiimally,  which  tended  towards  Continental  commmiism  and 
fcdefinite  retrogression  in  national  economy  and  administration. 
Vurther  still,  the  system  of  inspection  and  gi-iints  in  aid  which  Mr. 
Kowe  found  in  operation  was,  bcy{>nd  question,  one  of  concurrent 
■Ddowment,  the  endi^wment  directly  and  expressly  of  religious  school 
Brganizations;  their  endowment  not  by  the  bounty  of  vohmtary  bene- 
fkctors,  hviog  ot  dyad,  but  out  of  the  geDoral  taxation  of  the  country, 
Kicb  coucun'ont  endowment  exists  no  longer.  It  has  now  been 
Bpminated  from  the  existing  system  of  Govermnent  supervision  and 
Kd«  But  in  1861  it  was  an  undisguised  factor  in  the  Government 
BaOt  afi<J»  if  it  exists  no  longer,  that  result  is,  beyond  question,  owing 
Bery  much  to  the  initiative  which  Mr.  Lowe  took  in  opposition  to  it. 
K^goording  to  Mr,  Lowe's  views,  it  was  wrong  for  a  nation  to  provide 
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education  for  childien  except  on  the  principle  on  which  it  providen 
food  for  the  destitnte.  As  a  provision  for  <hoee  who  otherwise  must 
through  povei-ty,  be  left  mitanght,  education  may,  and  indeed  xnnflf, 
be  furnished  by  a  wise  State  and  a  ti-ue  statesmanship;  even  aa  food 
muBt  be  provided  for  those  who  else  would  starve.  But  it  should  only 
be  provided  for  euch;  and,  as  the  food  provided  for  the  panp  '  "  :ht 
to  be  no  more  and  no  other  than  that  which  m  gtrietly  nee  id 

very  plain,  so  the  education  provided  by  the  State  for  thoi*e  tmable 
otherwise  to  get  education  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  plainest  and  the 
t^rictly  necessary  mdimentB,  such  as  might  prepare  the  boy  or  girf  for 
a  life  of  honest  hard  work.  Such  being  Mr.  Lowe's  principles,  }il& 
conceived  the  plan  of  cutting  down  Sir  James  Kay-SlmttleworthV 
ambitiously  benevolent  system  into  one  approaching  as  near  aji  po** 
sible  to  a  workhouse  provision  of  pauper  education. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  principle  of  col 
current  endowment,  Mr.  Lowe  adopted  an  idea,  first,  I  l>eUeve,  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Miall,  in  his  capacity  of  Education  Sub-Commissioner 
— the  idea  of  payment  according  to  secular  results  in  teaching. 

The  results  to  be  paid  for  were  to  be  the  merest  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  strictly  ** secular**  results 
these ;  and.  according  to  Mr.  Lowe's  original  Bill,  all  other  payments 
except  for  such  results  were  to  be  done  away.* 

Payment  as  poor  relief;  payment  according  to  the  rigidJy-«scer- 
taincd  results  of  secular  instiiiction ;  these  were,  the  principles  of  the 
**  Revised  Code*'  as  originally  introduced  into  the  House  of  Oommofijs 
in  1861.  Educationally  regarded,  the  principle  of  paying  aceording 
to  certain  results  shown  in  a  day's  examination,  and  appraised  on 
mechanical  and  yet  variable  principles  by  the  personal  judgment  of 
one  or  more  among  a  large  coi-ps  of  visiting  inspectors,  of  all  maimef 
of  tempers  and  attainments — many  of  whom,  too,  as  a  matti  ^'  '  i -t, 
have  had  little  or  no  real  ti^aining  for  their  work — is  as  ind'  • 

specimen  of  empirical  legislation  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  m 
certain  that  no  school  can  ever  be  thoroughly  well  taught  if  it  lis 
organized  and  conducted  with  a  paramount  regard  to  the  productioB 
of  such  results  as  are  expected  to  pay  in  an  examination  such  as 
have  described.  Nevertheless  the  convenience  of  the  principle, 
extricating  the  system  of  Government  aid  from  any  implication  witl: 
the  religious  character  of  the  schools  inspected  and  aided,  has  led  1 
its  permanent  incorporation  in  our  educational  legifilation. 

The  other  principle  was  veiy  cleverly  and  very  ruthlessly  worfce 
into  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code,  the  principle  of  providing  and  payi 
for  education  only  as  poor  relief.     In  quantity  the  instructioa  gin 
was  to  be  a  minimum,  and  in  quality  it  was  to  be  of  the  plaine<it 
most  elementary  descmption — ^ripdly  regiricted  to  what  vra»  i^^m^jgif 

*  Compax^,  m  to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Low9*e  fcLeme^  Ad&m  Snutb'a  Wo«ltli  o!  ^nthi^ 
book  V.  pari  3,  article  2, 
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necessary  for  poor  labouring  people.  Nor,  again,  was  any  grant  for 
results  to  be  made  in  respect  of  any  child  who  had  either  reached  the 
nppur  age  of  elevcDi  or  was  too  young  an  "  infant"  to  undergo  a 
pubhf*  examination  by  the  inspector  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, I"  !  1  training  for  poor  men's  children  was  regarded 
by  the  j»v  (vmy  of  this  proposed  Code  as  a  Huperfluity,  while 
by  the  age  of  eleven  it  was  held  that  children  receiving  a  pauper  dole 
c.\^  1  tHon  ought  to  be  away  from  school,  and  to  be  at  labour.  In 
u'  iicy  with  all  this,  none  but  labouiing  men  were  to  be  allowed 
to  send  their  children  to  the  aided  and  inspected  schook. 

I  need  not  fmther  describe  Mr.  Lowo'b  original  Re  vised  Code.  It 
ig  euffifjieut  to  say  tliat  all  the  details  were  consistent  with  the  general 
principle  and  pur{308e  which  I  have  indicated^  Theie  can  be  no  doubt 
at  Mr.  Lowe  intended  to  make  the  Governmc^nt  Rchools  euch  that 
kven  superior  or  intelHgent  aititiians,  much  more  all  classeB  of  shop- 
keepers, would  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  them*  As  the  work- 
hotii^'  "  aded  to  rept'l  all  Belf-respecting  able-bodied  labtnu*ers,  so 
thesi'  -were  intended  to  repel  the  8elf-re«pecting  and  competent 

clii8se8«  includiiTg  well-to-do  artisans,  from  using  them.  Hence  every 
;•  iient  was  hard,  rigid,  mechanical,  repulsive.     It  is  not,  how- 

c  lie  denied,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  scheme  was  one  which, 

however  unfortunately  framed  and  applied,  proceeded  on  a  principle 
of  great  importance,  and  one  w^hich  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
p«ttQancnt  institutions  of  our  countiy.  It  is  time  now,  I  venture  to 
think,  that  we  should  consider  how  the  just  principle  which  Mr.  Lowe 
^^(i  '  tLrod  to  enforce  prematiu-ely  may  be  gradually  reinstated  in 

^Wtii  national  economy  of  England,  in  such  a  manner  an  not  to  con- 

I      Iraveaae    the   true  principles  of   education,  not  to  inflict  any  injmy 
I      on  oiur  schools,  but  on  the  contrary  to  promote  the  highest  and  best 
I     restdte  ot  education  for  all  classes  of  the  people, 
I         Thirty  years  ago  England  was  in  an  abnormal  condition  requiring 
^■e'  1  remedies.     The  Government  syRtem  of  subsidies  and  direct 

"ta  :  .  1  ratic  interference  was  a  remedial  regimen  intended  to  bring 
the  nation  into  a  condition  of  competent  educational  sensibility  and 
J'       '       rice.     Mr.  Lowe*8  Revised  Code  would  have  broken  down  that 

h^   : ind  woiJd  have  destroyed  the  revi\'ing  educational  con»cious- 

m«*i  and  lite  of  the  nation.     Happily  its  worst  features  were  removed 

or  greatly  modifiecL  although  much  power  for  mischief  waw  left  in  it, 

and  much  miK*'hief  done  by  it,  even  in  the  modified  form  in  which  it 

wan  eventually  imposed  upon  the  countiy.     It  has  been  one  chief  aim 

\«?  Privy  Coim oil  adminifitration  during  the  last  dozen  yeai-s,  and 

^  L  uially  has  it  been  a  chief  object  contemplated  both  in  Mr.Foi"8ter  8 

At!t^  and  still  more  in  Lord  Sandon'e  recent  meaeure,  to  xmdo  the 

***  f  the  Revised  Code;  to  develop   ediicntion  in  the  most 

tj-  I  i8e,  and,  so  far  as  the  principle,  still  retained,  of  direct  pny- 

,  lOrtion  to  secular  resulte  will  allow,  to  promote  the  highest 
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objects  and  motives  in  echicatioiu  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  effect  < 
the  heretofore  defective  and  backward  education  of  the  country  of 
this  generoiie  remedial  regimen — this  regimen  of  fine  stimulants  and 
Uberal  diet — may  have  been  to  bring  at  least  within  the  limit  of  con* 
templation  the  time  when  the  nation  may  be  trusted  mainly  to  provide 
for  its  own  education ;  educational  energies  and  organs  having  been 
developed,  which  are  adequate  to  that  work  without  the  need  of  per- 
petual Btimulation  and  regulation  by  a  Government  Department, 

It  was  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  former  agoB»  joined  to  the 
unnatural  condition — civilly,  socially,  and  therefore  also  morally — of  vast 
masses  of  our  countrymen,  which  compelled  the  State  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  public  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The 
accnmulated  evils  of  the  whole  past  history  of  this  cotmtry, — and  if 
there  had  been  a  gi'owth  and  consolidation  of  good,  there  had  also 
been  a  woeful  accumulation  of  e\al, — ^the  inheritance  of  moral  and 
intellectual  degradation  among  certain  classes^  created  and  stored  up 
through  the  centuries  by  the  ravages  of  conquest,  by  civil  strife  and 
foreign  wars,  by  class  domination  and  social  injustice, — all  these  things 
had  contributed  to  compact  together  an  appalling  mass  of  helplessneas 
and  disorganization,  presenting  every  variety  of  ignorance,  demoraliza- 
tion, and  misery,  and  distributed  over  the  country,  here  in  slower  and 
more  stubboni,  there  in  more  virulent  and  menacing  forms^  This  wm 
the  legacy  of  the  past  to  the  England  of  forty  years  ago ;  this  was 
the  spectacle  wJiich  ofleretl  itsehHo  the  \Hew  of  the  awakening  CbriflUan 
consciousness  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  political  reflection  of  its 
alarmed  rulers,  at  that  troubled  and  agitated  time.  It  might  well 
arouse  and  alann.  It  was  a  case  of  national  destitution,  which  as 
clearly  called  for  Government  interference  as  the  Indian  famine  of  tluf 
past  year.  The  Chun^hes  of  the  land,  indeed,  had  long  reeognissed — 
however  inadequately — the  gravity  of  the  case ;  they  had  been  before 
hajid  with  the  Legislattu-e,  by  a  whole  generation ;  they  had  rendered 
much  charitable  help,  and  had  used  the  best  reme dial  skill  and  means 
within  their  power.  But  the  need  was  one  which  demanded  direct 
and  formal  national  interposition;  and  accordingly,  at  length,  the 
Legislature  shook  oflT  its  apathy  and  began  earnestly  to  study  tlie  case* 
The  result  has  l>een  as  I  have  described  it,  an  extensive  and  unsparing 
application  of  stimidants,  a  somewhat  generous  lise  of  restoratives,  and 
of  late,  the  upraising  of  a  whole  anny  of  remedial  Boards  and  ago 
But  the  appliances  called  into  existence  by  a  state  of  extrem<'  i 
tutional  derangement  and  feebleness  are  not  to  constitute  th- 
requirements  and  prescriptions  of  life  and  growth;  nor  ought  medicine^ 
to  be  enforced  by  law  as  ordinary  food. 

All  protection  in  mattei^  of  travle,  hamlicraft,  or  profession  must, 
we  are  all  agreed  in  this  couutiy.  savour  more  or   less  of  inJDstic 
Nevertheless  in  the  early  stages  of  ahnost  all  industries  known  in  tl 
history  of  our  coimtry,  and  of  every  countr5%  protection  in  one  form 
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Bther  has  been  deemed  necessary.  Pi*obably  it  was  in  not  a  few  cases 
nercfisary,  ag  it  is  needful  to  protect  the  young  tree  in  the  park  by  a 
fence,  or  t^)  shelter  the  exotic  plant,  at  least  in  its  earlier  growth,  under 
glaB8.  But  the  stage  of  protection  passed  away — or  ought  to  have 
passed  away — when  the  craft  or  industry  had  taken  fully  and  mdely 
to  the  soil,  and  was  well  established.  A  continuance  of  protection 
would  have  paralyzed  invention  and  have  stunted  the  growth  of  the 
ijidastry.  So  I  venture  to  think  it  must  be  with  our  national  growth 
of  education.  In  hia  ''Political  Economy,"  Mr.  Mill  has  shown  under 
what  conditions  and  to  what  extent  a  State  might, incase  of  necessity, 
best  undertake  the  task  of  organiziug  a  system  of  education  for  its 
lower  operative  classes.  But  in  his  treatise  on  *' Libeiiy,*'  he  gives  his 
more  matured  and  definitive  \'iews  as  to  the  proper  relations  between 
rovernment  and  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  education  iu  the  foUow- 
g  words,  which  are  the  more  remarkable  because  already,  at  the 
date  of  writing  this  book,  he  was  beginning  to  verge  at  certain 
points  towards  a  more  communistic  view  of  social  and  political  science 
than  he  had  held  in  earBer  life. 

If  the  Government  would  make  up  its  mind/*  lie  says,  ^'  to  require  for  every 

t\  I >d  education,  it  1  III g"l it  save  itself  the  trouMe  of  pruviiting  one.     It 

L\  e  to  parents  to  obtain  the  cdiicatioD  where  and  how  they  pleased, 

<  kutent  itself  with  helping  to  pay  the  .school  fees  of  the  [X)orer  dasses  of 

run  and  defraying  the  entire  school  expeueeis  of  those  who  have  no  one 

to  jmy  for  thoin.     The  objectioiLs  which  are  urged  with  reason  against 

te  etlucation  do  not  apply  U^  the  enforcernent  of  education  by  the  State,  but 

the  State's  taking  upon  itself  to  direi^t  that  education,  which  i«  a  totally 

erent  thing*    .    ,    . 

'*  An  education  estabUshed  and  controlled  by  the  State  should  only  exist,  if 

exist  at  all,  as  one  among  many  competing  experiiueut^,  earned  on  for  the 

rpo-*»e  of  example  and  Htimiiliis  to  keep  the  others  np  to  a  certain  standard  of 

'.     Unless,  indeed,  when  society  in  general  ifi  in  8o  backward  a  «tate 

\\  nld  not,  or  would  not,  pro\'ido  for  it^t^lf  any  proper  institutionH  of  edu- 

tiuu,  unless  the  Government  undertook  the  tacsk;  then,  indeed,  the  Govenanent 

ay,  as  the  lenser  of  two  great  evils,  takenf>on  itself  the  business  of  schools  and 

iversities,  as  it  may  that  of  joint -stock  comiumies,  when  pnv  ate  enterprise  in 

Kha|>n  (itt4:*d  for  undertaking  great  works  of  ijjdustri'  doe.s  not  exi«t  in  the 

'yy*     But,  in  general,  if  the  comitry  contains  a  suflicient  nmuherof  jier^ons 

J      iljt*d  to  provide  education  mider  Guvcrmuent  auspices,  the  same  persons 

luid  Y^*  al4e  and  wJlltng  to  give  an  eijualfy  gi>od  education  on  the  vohmtary 

nciple,  under  the  assurance  of  remuneration  afforded  by  a  law  rendering  educa- 

lU  computeory,  combined  with  State  aid  to  those  unable  to  defray  the  expense/* 

The  present  system  of  Government  connection  with  education  is 
inlty  in  two  main  respects.  It  violates  the  principle  that  those  who 
In  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  ought  to  pay  for  it ;  and  it 
iolatee  the  principled  of  free  trade.  The  institution  of  School  Boards 
idced,  nnder  assignable  contiitions,  need  not  at  all  interfere  Avith 
iiper  liberty  of  teaching ;  nor  is  it  noceesaiy  that  the  maintenance  of 
>ard  Schools  should  interfere  %vith  the  principle  of  edncattonnl  self- 
Ipport  and  independence ;  but  the  whole  State-aided  system,  as  it 
>W  etiincls,  ofTeudB  in  both  respects  as  I  have  stated*  I  venture  to 
,  XX3CI.  Z 
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think  that  the  national  education  of  the  future,  whilst  growing  out  of 
all  that  now  is,  is  capable  of  being  gradually  transformed  into  a  system 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  liberty  and  political 
economy,  as  to  both  the  points  I  have  mentioned.  When  once  the 
necessity  of  education  has  come  to  be  acknowledged  and  felt  by  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  when  the  recognized  standard  of  common  edu- 
cation has  come  to  include  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  citizen,  in  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  duties 
which  belong  to  him,  both  in  the  family  and  as  a  member  of  the 
general  community,  when  the  possession  of  a  competent  education 
has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  enforced  by  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  even  by  the  law  of  the  land,  education  may  bo  left  to 
be  supplied  according  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  This  I  take 
to  be  impUed  in  the  extract  I  have  given  from  Mr.  MilL  In  a  nation 
under  such  conditions  there  will  be  a  true  and  intelligent  demand 
for  effective  and  adequate  education,  class  by  class,  throughout  the 
nation.  The  laws  of  free  trade,  in  a  certain  sense,  would  hold  good 
for  education  as  for  other  things,  among  a  people  imder  such  con- 
ditions. Demand  would  govern  supply;  supply  would  answer  to 
demand.  There  woidd  no  longer  be  any  need  of  perpetual  codes, 
old  and  revised,  and  new  and  modified,  eternally  shifting  and  changing, 
to  guide  and  shape  the  development  of  national  education,  in  methods 
and  standards,  in  supply  and  demand,  in  cost  and  price.  This  artificial 
system  would  then  be  out  of  time  and  place. 

Forty  years  ago  the  condition  of  things  was  in  all  respects  in  con- 
trast to  that  ideal  wliich  I  have  now  slightly  sketched,  and  towards 
which  the  condition  of  our  own  country  is  now — I  venture  to  think — 
visibly  approaching.  At  that  time  the  demand  for  anything  truly  to 
be  called  education  had  to  be  created.  The  people  had  almost  to  be 
bribed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Popular 
education  rested  on  an  eleemosynary  basis ;  at  that  time  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  Generations  of  children  had  need  to  be  educated  by 
special  influence  and  effort,  before  the  people  at  large  could  come  to 
undei'stand  and  value  education  truly.  Not  only  so,  but  the  educa- 
tional provision  at  that  time — the  supply  of  schools  and  teachers — 
was,  for  the  most  pait,  of  very  inferior  quaUty ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and,  above  all,  of  that  truly  original 
and  powerful  master  of  educational  principles,  David  Stow  of  Glasgow, 
was  apparently  incapable,  if  left  to  itself,  or  to  any  ordinary  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  of  developing,  within  any  assignable  period,  into 
any  growth  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  country.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
interpose.  The  eleemosxaiary  supply,  indeed,  which  the  necessity  of 
the  case  had  alread}'  called  forth,  though  inadequate,  was  large,  the 
parents  generally  paying  very  low  fees,  but  sometimes  receiving  a 
free  education,  such  as  it  was,  for  their  children.    Nor,  bad  as  things 
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ight  be*  could  it  be  doubted  that  this  supply  had  prevented  the  case 
t>m  being  infinitely  wcirae,  had  prevented  the  lower  strata,  of  society 
:)m  fiinkiug  more  and  more  deeply  into  ignorance  and  destitution, 
Ipou  this  basis,  aeeordingly,  Govornraent  was  obliged  to  build  :  cor- 
seting, extending,  completing,  as  best  it  coukL  It  is  therefore  no 
mlt  of  the  Govenunent  if  the  present  system  of  edn cation  is  still 
rgely  eleeraosynary.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  matter  for  thanlcfnl- 
L^se  that  not  only  are  the  entire  material  and  means  of  education  in 
je  country  imspeakably  improved,  but  the  people  generally  have 
imt  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
id  to  pay  it  for  more  inteUigently  and  cheerfully,  than  they  did  forty 
D^ars  ago.  But  the  question  which  presses  is,  whether  the  Govern- 
kvnt  and  the  Legislature  should  not  now  and  henceforth  definitely 
:>ld  in  \new  the  object  of  redeeming  the  education  of  the  country 
urn  its  eleemosynary  character,  and  bringing  it  into  a  condition  of 
idopendence,  self-support,  and  trae  nationality. 
Two  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  seciu-e  this  result*  One  is  that 
lie  people  should  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  sound  ednca- 
)n  for  their  children ;  the  other,  that  national  education  should  be 
organized  on  a  natural  basis,  and  by  means  of  properly  graded  and 
onneeted  associations  and  agencies,  that  all  the  processes  and  opera- 
>nB  necessary  tu  the  tridning  of  teachers  and  the  tewting  of  attain- 
lents  should  be  provided  for  apart  from  the  authority  and  prescriptions 
'  a  Government  bm-eau. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  speaking  generally,  that  our  artisan  popula- 
[)n  could  easily  afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  children  s  education 
a   good  public  elementary  school.     It  would  be  twnce  what  they 
i.y  now;  it  need  not  be  more,  as  I  shall  try  to  show;  but  it  would 
Btill  be  very  cheap,  hardly  more  for  a  week  s  schooling  for  each  child 
aim  the  price  of  two  quai-ts  of  beer,  or  of  two  ounces  of  tobacco, 
jd  Diuch  less  than  small  tradespeople,  with  naiTower  means  than  the 
lied  artisan,  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  education  of  a  far 
ferior  quahty.     The  case  woidd  be  harder  for  om-  village  population ; 
it  the  education  at  the  good  village  school,  under  a  trained  mistress 
i-and  mistresses  are,  as  a  nile,  the  fittest  and  best  teachers  for  village 
liools — ^would  be  much  cheaper  than  at  the  school  to  which  the  skilled 
tisari  sends  his  children.     Taking  into  account  the  steady  rise  in 
:)ourer8*  wages  wlucli  has  set  in,  it  would  not  be  more  in  proportion 
many  day  lalmurem  paid  for  an  inferior  education  not  a  great 
ly  years  ago.     To  this  point,  however,  I  will  recur  by-and-by,     I 
11   only  here  add,  on  the  subject,  that,  of  course,  the  result  I  am 
of  could  only  be  attained  by  degrees.     The  amount  of  public 
tools,  from  whatever  sources,  being  diminidied  gmdually,  the 
wouJd  be  proportionately  increased,  until  in  the  end  the  grant 
be  done  away,  and  the  entire  cost  paid  by  the  parent,  except  in 
I  of  proved  and  pressing  poverty,  ^ 
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Leaving,  however,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  cost,  let  me  ask 
attention  to  the  other  point,  viz^  the  possibility  of  escaping  from  the 
present  system  of  bureaucratic  centralization,  by  means  of  a  natural 
growth  and  organization  of  means  and  agencies  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  for  testing  and  certifying  attainments  and  results,  both  as 
regards  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe,  then,  that  from  natural  sources  of 
instruction  and  authority,  from  the  vital  activities  of  the  old  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  influences  have  emanated  and  organizations 
have  been  established  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  begin  to 
offer  a  basis  on  which  Government  might  safely  and  constitutionally 
rest  in  its  educational  functions ;  and  Government  will  be  fulfilling  one 
of  its  highest  purposes  by  bringing  these  influences  and  organizations 
into  relations  of  co-operation  and  imity  with  each  other.  The  two 
ancient  Universities  of  England,  having  first,  for  a  number  of  years, 
acted  separately  in  the  way  of  testing  and  stimulating  middle-class 
education,  have  now  imited  their  counsels  and  good  offices  in  order  to 
promote  and  to  organize  our  first-grade  education,  bringing  the 
highest  schools  in  the  coimtry  into  correlation  with  themselves  as 
universities,  and  into  some  sort  of  co-ordination  with  each  other.  It 
is  evident  that  this  affords  only  an  indication  of  much  larger  and  more 
highly  organized  schemes  and  relations  which  must  before  long  grow 
into  form  and  efficiency.  The  Universities  should  act  conjointly  not 
only  as  respects  first-grade  schools,  but  also  as  respects  intermediate 
schools  of  secondary  instruction,  and  middle-class  schools.  They 
should  also  enter  into  distinct  co-operation  with  that  deserving  body, 
th*?  0>llege  of  Preceptors,  which,  as  to  many  matters  connected  with 
educational  organization  and  progress,  has  been  very  far  in  advance 
of  public  opinion,  and,  notwithstanding  general  apathy  and  heavy 
discoura;^f;rnents,  has  been  steadily  working  for  many  years  in  the 
li^t  dirf:ction.  The  Universities  would  thus  take  their  natural  place 
at  the  head  of  the  educational  organization  of  the  country.  On  this 
subject  the  Social  Science  Congress  has  during  several  years  past  been 
moving ;  and  by  degrees  a  feeling  is  growing  up  among  many  earnest 
and  leading  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  in  this  direction 
lies  our  escape  from  some  of  our  present  difficulties,  and  one  of  the 
main  lines  of  future  progress. 

But  to  complete  the  representation  of  the  national  education  of 
this  country,  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  body  besides,  the 
National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers.  This  union  represents 
undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  thoroughly  trained,  as  well  as  the  most 
numerous,  body  of  teachers  to  be  found  in  this  country,  nor  can  it  be 
pretended  that  it  is,  in  any  degree,  less  important  than  either  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  profession.  There  is,  I  beheve,  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Universities  or  any  other  branch  of  the  profeesion 
to  ignore  this  important  organization.      In  all  general  educational 
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Huncik  and  conferences,  the  elementary  branch  ought  to  be  fully 
^fcreeented.  But  as  yet  the  mere  fact  that  elementary  teachers  act 
^pder  Government  direction,  and  are  a  certificated  and  privileged 
Hder,  places  a  broad  separation  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bofession,  The  entire  profession,  in  all  its  branches,  will  never  be 
Bought  into  true  and  full  harmony,  until  this  separation  is  in  some 
^by  bridged  over,  Tlie  gradual  growth  of  public  elementary  schools 
■wards  independence  will  be  one  of  the  conditions  tending  to  bring 
^BB  about.  The  supply  of  opportunities  by  which  middle-class  teacbei*s 
^ky  be  as  fully  trained  for  their  profession  as  elementary  teachers 
^DI  be  another;  and  there  is  an  important  movement  now  going 
^tward  towards  that  end.  The  general  opening  of  middle-class 
^Bools  and  of  endowed  schools,  working  under  re\^sed  and  enlightened 
^^^^8,  to  trained  public  elementary  teachers,  will  be  another  step  in 
VHfciie  direction.  The  formation  of  a  general  chartered  educational 
comicil — which  should  take  cognizance  of  the  whole  field  of  national 
education  in  every  grade,  and  on  which,  besides  the  Universities,  as 
the  highest  Uuk  in  the  chain  of  organization,  and  besides  the  inter- 
mediate grades  of  schools,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the  pubhc 

^mentary  schools  of  the  country  should  be  adequately  represented 
rould  be  a  most  important  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 

leral  harmony  and  system  of  educational  machinery  in  this  country, 

ch  as  might  in  the  noblest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  be  regarded 

^national. 

Such  a  general  chartered  council  of  education  as  I  have  now  spoken 

I  would  constitute  a  natural  national  growth  and  organ,  a  central 
and  instrument  of  li\dng  unity  and  co-operation,  which,  so  far 
ae  all  matters  connected  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
(Mmcerned,  in  ever}-  gi'ade,  and  whether  in  sohfiols  or  in  colleges, 

jht  well  at  some  future  period  supersede  the  present  Educational 

imittee  of  Privy  Council.     Such  a  body  would  have  an  indefeasilde 

il  authority  ;  it  would  combine  learning,  experience,  and  science 

&very  Idnd  andbmnch  of  educational  work;  its  operations  would 
be  occult,  but  constitutional  and  intelligible ;   its  aiTaugementa 

)uld  be  open  to  inspection  and  revision ;  it  would,  in  virtue  of  its 

presentadve  character,  be  kept  continually  in  sympathy  ivith  the 

bole  educational  estate  of  the  realm. 

The  key  to  such  a  reconetmction  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  describe 
^gbt,  as  I  have  intimated,  to  be  found  in  our  Univei*sities,  Let  me 
H  allowed  to  recur  to  this  point  in  order  to  emphasize  and  tlevelop 
H^  thought.  The  Universities  are  the  natural  fbvuitain-head  of  educa- 
IKnal  influence  for  the  nation.  There  are  at  present  two  chief  sources 
of  such  influence  in  this  country — one  the  Universities,  the  other 
Grovemraent  organization  and  stiniidcifl  in  connection  with  the  publio 
lentaiy  school  system.  The  former  is  a  natural  source  of  influenco 
organization,  the  latter  is  factitious,     WTiat  is  to  be  desired  for 
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this  country  is  that  the  former  should  increase,  the  latter  decrease,  or- 
at  least  be  greatly  modified.  The  greatest  achievement  of  Govern- 
ment legislation  and  administration  in  this  matter  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  legislate  and  administer  itself  out  of  the  field,  in  such 
wise  that  its  place  should  be  better  supplied  by  the  up-growth  of 
natural  life  and  organization.  Some  would  have  the  Government 
organization  and  direction  extended  to  secondary  schools.  I  venture 
to  think  that  that  would  be  a  serious  evil.  Government  has  done 
immense  good  by  its  action  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  nevertheless 
it  would  have  been  vastly  better  if  no  such  action  had  been  needed. 
Its  necessity  is  its  only  justification.  Wo  want,  in  this  matter  of 
national  education,  more  of  life  and  life's  free  growth,  and  less  of 
State  prescription ;  more  of  natural  development,  and  less  of  cen- 
tralized departmental  rule  and  routine.  We  want  a  spontaneous,  a 
self-sustaining,  a  self-adjusting  system.  We  want  a  natural  system, 
including  alike  all  grades  of  education,  from  the  primary  schools  to 
the  Universities,  and  freely  acting  and  interacting  throughout. 

Such  a  system  would  not  be  exclusive  of  School  Boards  or  of 
Board  Schools.  Such  Boards,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  work  out  into  fact  the  idea  of  pervasive  and  intelligent 
educational  life,  of  natural  development,  and  of  efiective  decentrali- 
zation. Not  only  municipal  boards,  but  in  some  form  or  other 
parochial  or  quasi-parochial  boards,  and,  quite  as  emphatically, 
coimty  boards,  or  something  equivalent,  would  be  needed.  Such 
boards  are,  or  ought  to  be,  pai*t  of  the  natural  civic  life,  part  of 
the  national  life,  of  England.  The  county  board,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  is  indeed  the  *' missing  link"  of  our  national  organi- 
zation for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  including  that  of  education.  Such 
boards  ought,  as  to  certain  points,  to  exercise  a  responsible  super- 
vision over  schools  of  all  classes.  Such  boards  would  form  a  chief 
part  of  the  network  throughout  which,  from  the  Univereities  and  the 
National  Council  of  Education  as  a  centre,  would  spread  and  ramify 
the  educational  life  of  the  country.  And  such  boards  would  have  all 
possible  right  to  establish  schools,  on  the  one  condition  that  they 
entered  into  a  fan-  competition  with  other  schools,  and  were  organized 
on  the  principle  of  self-support.  They  should  be  established  and 
maintained  on  the  principle  so  happily  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  *'  as  one 
among  many  competing  expeiiments,  canied  on  for  the  purpose  of 
example  and  stimulus  to  keep  the  others  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence." 

The  attempt  to  force  Board  Schools  upon  the  population  of  the 
country,  even  where  they  are  not  required,  has  doubtless  been  pushed 
very  far  in  cei-tain  localities.  Such  attempts  are  every  way  oppressive 
and  evil.  They  are  equally  tyrannical  and  wasteful ;  equally  opposed 
to  liberty  and  to  every  principle  of  statesmanlike  economy.  As  yet> 
however,  the  movement  in  this  direction,  however  far  it  may  have 
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B^n  pushed  here  and  there,  has  on  the  whole  rignaUy  failed.  Much 
^■ichief  as  may  have  been  done  in  some  spots,  the  natural  instincts 
^Vthefrer  ^'  of  England  have  thus  far  defeated,  on  the  broad 

^hle^  tbe  o  will  and  counsel  of  our  obdurate  modc'i-n  theorists, 

HI  yet,  Board  Schools  constitute  but  n  small  fmction  of  the  ednca- 
Honal  apparatus  of  the  count ly,  nor  do  they  seem  likely  hereafter  to 
jfurn  up  to  more  than  a  moderate  proportion.  Their  value  and  in- 
%oe^  indeed,  where  they  have  been  well  and  wisely  placed  and 
Ke^l,  are,  and  will  increasingly  be,  much  greater  in  proportion 
leir  mere  number  or  bulk ;  as  the  value  and  influence  of  School 
irds,  again,  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  greater  and  wider  than 
?ht  be  inferred  from  the  mere  mmiber  of  Board  Schools.  But  still 
1  a  rer^'  notable  point,  and  one  altogether  pertinent  to  the  present 
Hussion,  that  the  educational  work  actually  done  in  Board  Schools 
f^et  comparatively  so  small.  When  we  are  infoiimed  that  more 
ilf  the  population  of  England  is  under  School  Boards,  find  that 
>iim  proportion  are  included  nearly  all  the  towns  m  the  country 
any  considerable  size,  and  the  chief  manufacturing  populations, 
jhether  resident  in  tuwns  or  in  villages,  we  are  apt  to  infer  that  the 
aber  of  Board  Schools  must  be  in  a  ratio  somewhat  corresponding 
the  temtonal  extent  and  influence  of  School  Boards,  and  that  a 
large  sliare  of  tbe  children  uf  the  Oduntry  must  be  in  those 
kools.  The  facts,  however,  are  otherwise.  In  schools  inspected 
ing  the  year  187G  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  at 
Ipublic  elementaiy  schools  was  1,984,57)^,  while  the  number  in  average 
idanco  at  Board  Schools  was  only  333^234,  being  one-sixth  of  tiiG 
kole,  ^Vnd  yet  the  Boards  have  been  busily  at  work  for  six  years, 
many  of  them  have  nearly  finished  their  task  of  suppljnng 
ieneies.* 

Ith  or  with(mt  schools,  however,  with  few  or  with  many 
d  Boards  are  a  necessity  for  the  educational  organiijiation 
of  the  countrj^ :  county  boards,  municipal  boards,  parochial  boards. 
&h   boards    would   stand  ui  relation,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
ueral   educational  council  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  chartered 
tional  Council  of  Education,  and  on  the  other  with  all  classes  of 
bchers  and  of  ficho(^ls  In  the   country,  whether  public  or  private, 
such  as  Eton  or  HaiTow  down  to  the  small  sch«vol  of  the  sohtary 
lot. 
>uch    boards  would  alTord  the  means  of  decentralization,  to  the 
sssary  extent,  for  the  education  of  the  country.     It  is,  of  course, 
to  take  up  a  general  and  un discriminating  objection  against 
"    '.     Centralization  is  the  necessary  condition  of  high  and 
.;  ^,     ^  vuization.     But,  besides  the  great  central  brain,  there 
gd  to  be  ganglia  distributed  throughout  the  system.     There  must 

incronfie  la  the  average  attendaacc  in  vdantaiy  schools  diinog  the  aamd  period 
1*7C)  hft«  boea  500,000. 
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bo  local  centres  of  sympathy  and  influence ;  sub-centres  of  intelligence, 
sensibility,  and  activity.  In  order  to  excite  and  sustain  local  interest^ 
to  develop  and  bring  adequately  under  contribution  local  resourcee, 
to  apply  local  knowledge  and  influence  to  the  satisfaction  of  local 
demands  and  necessities,  and,  withal,  to  bring  the  intelligence,  the 
authority,  the  wide  inductions  and  experience,  of  the  great  national 
centre  into  effective  communication  with  the  intelligence,  the  sym- 
pathy and  activity,  the  motive  energies,  of  the  diflferent  localities 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  provincial 
(or  county)  and  district  organization  with  local  centres  or  sub-centres. 
No  sole  imperial  centre  can  be  brought,  apart  from  district  organiza- 
tion and  local  centres,  into  effective  relation  with  all  parts  of  the 
(jountry  for  all  local  purposes.  There  will  be,  without  the  subordinate 
local  organization,  a  want  of  intimate  local  knowledge,  of  living  local 
interest,  of  local  confidence  and  content,  of  adequate  moral  authority 
and  influence  within  the  locality.  In  regard  to  this  point,  it  appears 
as  if  England  might  learn  a  lesson  from  France.  The  French  educa- 
tional economy,  in  the  manner  of  combining,  harmonizing,  and 
mutually  limiting  the  action  or  responsibiUty  of  the  town  or  the 
commune,  the  province,  and  the  national  centre,  appears  to  be  planned 
and  adjusted  with  great  skill.  Of  course  all  the  parts  of  the  French 
mechanism  are  too  much  imder  the  control  and  manipulation  of 
officials  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  free  reciprocation  of 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  provincial,  the  mimicipal,  the  rural  centres, 
in  their  relation  with  the  national  centre,  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  sight 
of;  and  the  national  centre  itself,  though  it  be  called  by  the  style  and 
title  of  the  University  of  Paris,  is  really  equivalent  to  a  Government 
bureau.  But  this  fact  does  not  affect  the  symmetry  and  excellence  of 
the  plan,  so  far  as  respects  the  points  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  attention  of  our  leading  statesmen  is 
fixed  upon  the  cardinal  defect  in  our  national  organization  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking. 

By  means  of  such  a  natural  and  comprehensive  organization,  sach 
a  truly  national  organization,  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe, 
all  the  needs  of  the  country  for  educational  purposes  might  well  be 
met,  and  a  Government  educational  bureau  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, at  least  for  any  such  purposes  as  fixing  the  various  school 
standards,  certifjdng  teachers,  or  examining  schools.  Such  a  bureau 
for  such  purposes  would  no  more  be  necessary  than  a  Government 
bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
regulating  the  medical  profession  in  its  various  departments.  At  least 
as  good  a  case  might  be  made  out  for  the  creation  of  a  Medical 
Department  of  State  administration,  as  of  a  permanent  Educational 
Department  such  as  at  present  exists.  If  there  were  no  medical 
science,  capable  of  self-development  and  self-direction,  in  the  country, 
it  might  be  necessary,  for  a  time,  that  Government  should  undertake 
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the  direct  charge  of  medical  and  surgical  education  and  practice* 

fent  it  i8  infinitely  bettor  that  Government  should  not  be  obliged  to 

fcidertake  any  such  task.     And  when  educational  f^cience  throughout 

England  shall  have  been  enabled  to  organize  itaelf  into  a  condition 

Kid  position  of  eelf-regalation  and  self-direction,  it  will  be  proper,  on 

■rvery  ground,  that  the  present  functions  of  the  Education  Department 

Bnnll  come   to  au  end.     The  highest  triumph  of  that  department, 

hitherto  managed,  on  the  whole,  with  such  eminent  ability,  will  be 

— I  venture  to  repeat — to  legislate  itself  out  of  existence.     As  an 

j#rgan  for  collecting  iufurmation,  especially  from  other  coimtriesi^  for 

jrrelating  facts  and  statistics,  for  endowing  research,  for  initiating 

^ew  Hues  of  inquiry  or  of  experiment,^ — as  an  intermediary  between 

le  National  Council  of  Education  and  other  departments  of  public 

5rvice»  and  also  between  the  province  of  education  in  its  ordinary 

and  that  of  art-culture,  as  also  of  science  m  its  apphcation  to 

factiuing  industry, — a   Government  Department  of  Education 

might,  and  doubtless  would,  still  have  great  value.     But  it  would 

Io  longer  be  its  business  to  train  school-teachers,  to  fix  standards  of 
iucation,  to  inspect  and  examine  schools.     The  chartered  Council  of 
Iducation  would  suggest  standards,  and,  so  far  as  would  be  neces- 
■R  or  desirable,  would  be  able  sufficiently  to  enforce  them  without 
^3  and  uniform  requirement  of  law.  The  training  of  teachers  would 
be  regulated  by  the  same  authority  acting  in  harmony  and  corre- 
'   nco  with  the  various  local  centres  or  sub-centres.    Degrees  and 
ites  conferred  or  countersigned  by  such  a  council  would  carry 
ith  them  their  own  authority,  and  would  enforce  their  own  accept- 
ice.     Instead  of  Government  inspection,  there  would  be  carried  out 
every  school  thorough  examinations  by  gentlemen  bearing  a  proper 
liploma  as  examiner.     The  sharp  distinction  between  primary  schools 
id  superior  schools,  working  men's  schools  and  gentlemen's  schools, 
rould  be  done  away.     There  would  be  no  Government  schools,  and 
Ho  caste  of  teachers  at  once  unduly  favoureil  and  indehbly  branded 
^B  inferior  by  having  a  monopoly  of  the  Government  ceiiificate  and 
}f  the  Government  grant,     Board  Schools  and  other  schools  woiild 
fork  on  the  same  level.     Local   Boards  would  employ  their   own 
itrict  inspectors,  would  accredit  their  own  examiners.     No  respect'- 
>Ie  citizen  woidd  send  his  child  t<>  any  school  which  did  not  admit 
16  visits  of  the  inspector  to  regulate  at  the  least  its  sanitary  con- 
ition,  and  of  some  duly  accredited  examiner  to  report  upon  the 
rgauization  of  the  school  and  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the 
^holars.   Meantime  there  would  be  as  much  freedom  in  the  scholastic 
>fe68ion  as  in  any  other,  and  the  way  would  be  open  for  all  play  of 
rvidual  genius  and  enterprise. 

To  some  who  read  these  pages,  such  a  consummation  as  I  have 
-cribed  may  seem  Utopian,  beqanse  it  implies  that  the  system 

I  do  not 
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imagine  that  any  such  result  can  be  attained  per  mltum.  If  our 
Legidatiire  and  Government  should  have  determined  to  work  towards 
such  a  result,  it  would  require  a  good  many  years  to  bring  it  fully 
about.  I  am  not  forgetting  that  at  this  moment  Government  grants 
are  larger  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  therefore  the  change  to  be 
effected  in  order  to  biing  about  what  I  have  described  might  seem  to 
be  greater  now  than  ever.  This,  however,  is  not  really  the  case.  The 
pajTuents  of  the  parents  have  risen  higher  in  proportion  than  the 
Government  grants.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  one  eflFect  of  Govern- 
ment interference  has  been  to  make  the  expense  of  maintaining 
schools  more  burdensome  than  it  need  be.  Government  has  used,  at 
great  cost,  the  grant  system  as  a  mighty  lever  for  elevating  and  ex- 
tending the  elementary  education  of  the  country.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  standards  of  examination,  age  for  age,  and  class 
for  class,  higher,  both  for  teachers  and  scholars,  than  has  yet  been 
attained  in  any  other  country ;  they  have  made  provision,  now  that 
indirect  has  been  added  to  direct  compulsion,  for  enforcing,  with  or 
without  grants,  regularity  of  attendance.  The  links  of  connection 
between  elementary  and  higher  education,  in  the  way  of  exhibitions 
and  othersvise,  are  being  rapidly  and  extensively  established ;  already 
they  are  more  numerous  and  eflFectivo  than  in  any  other  country; 
and  the  process  of  extension  and  multiplication  is  still  going  on 
rapidly,  and  is  likely  so  to  continue.  Under  such  circumstances, 
elementary  education  in  England  should  be  expected  henceforth  to  be 
learning  to  pay  its  own  way.  Before  long,  grants  should  be  gradually 
reduced,  alike  to  all  schools.  Board  Schools  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  charge  fees  lower  than  the  best  large  elementary  schools  in  the 
same  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  rate-charge  on  behalf  of  Board 
Schools  ought  to  be  minimized,  remission  of  fees  being,  besides 
the  cost  of  enforcing  compulsion,  the  chief  ordinary  charge  on  the 
rates. 

Except  in  villages,  nearly  all  schools  in  the  future  will  bo  large 
schools,  at  once  cflFectively  and  economically  organized.  Parents  will 
have  loanit  to  value  education.  It  has  been  no  imcommon  thing  for 
working  men  to  pay,  years  ago,  threepence,  fourpence,  and  even  six- 
pence a  week  to  miserably  inefficient  teachers,  whether  dames  or  not> 
for  their  children's  schooling.  The  better  sort  of  working  people  will 
think  it  no  hardship  in  the  time  coming  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher 
sum  for  the  thoroughly  effective  education  of  their  children.  There  will 
— it  should  be  remembered — be  a  large  and  valuable  class  of  teachers, 
who  have  never  been  trained  at  college  indeed,  but  who  have  been 
npprenticed  to  the  profession,  have  acted  as  assistants,  and  have 
piiHS(;d  a  good  examination  ;  and  these  teachers  will  be  available  and 
Kuflici(!nt  for  smaller  and  somewhat  hiunbler  schoolisi — schools  with 
lowt^r  school  fees — than  the  highly  organized  and  superior  town 
Nchooln.    These  teachers  will  often  supply  villages,  especially  female 
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^fccbere  of  thia  class,  juicl  will  iilso  eerrc  well  as  teachers  of  tbo  most 
B&mentary  schools  for  the  lower  workhig-class  popiilntion  in  towiis. 
^■llago  schools  generally,  uicleed»  t\i11  be  taught  at  a  low  c-oet  by 
^kmle  teachers,  whether  college-traiued  or  not.  Such  a  natural 
Hpduation  of  ecliools,  with  corresponding  grades  of  teachers,  would 
Heet  the  wants  of  the  people  at  prices  vaiying,  for  the  weeldy  payment, 
H[^ui  twopence  to  ninepouce.  The  cost  woiUd  be  low,  the  benefit 
Htt  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost.  Such  educational  provision  would 
^p  well  witlihi  the  means  of  the  great  majority  of  the  worldng  classes, 
H|tb  in  to%vn  and  countiy,  as  labour  is  likely  to  be  paid  after  twenty 
^■ara  have  passed  away.  If  only  they  have  in  the  menntiine  learnt 
^BgaUty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  ease  with  which,  in 
Hbneral,  the  working  classes  wiU  be  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  an 
H^ucution,  If  any  really  cannot  pay  for  the  good,  cheaper  education 
^K  which  I  have  spoken,  they  must  be  so  poor  as  to  stand  in  need  ot 
^Bieff  which  might  b€^  aftbrdcd  either  by  the  boimty  of  voluntary 
Hl^nagers  or  out  of  the  rates.  Nothing  ouglat  to  be  paid  out  of  public 
Hjtea  or  taxes  directly  towards  the  cost  of  education  for  any  i^hild, 
^pcept  on  the  piinciple  of  poor  relief.  This  is  the  only  ultimate 
^Bntion  of  our  edueatioiial  pi'obleni  to  which  we  can  come* 
■The  educational  history  of  the  last  sixty  years  seems  to  me  to  war- 
^■pt  the  anticipations  in  whiuli  I  am  indidging.  Half  a  centuiy  since, 
^Bien  our  village  population  was  less  removed  from  the  condition  of 
^ftrfdoia  than  it  is  now,  when  the  old  Poor  Law  was  still  in  force,  with 
$JI  the  ideas  which  that  law  involved,  it  was  natural  that  free  sehools 
^kuild  be  looked  upon  by  all  classes  as  proper  to  be  provided  for  the 
^Bor — to  be  provided,  however,  as  a  boon  rather  than  as  a  right,  and 
1^  eleemosynar}'  principles.  It  was  found,  however,  that  free  schools 
did  not  work  so  well,  and  were  not  regarded  with  so  much  favour, 
ren  by  the  poor,  as  pemiy  schools.  These  accordingly  came  to  be 
general  nile  in  poor  locahties.  Christian  beneficence  and  private 
irity  worked  on  this  basis.  But  since  that  time  the  fees  have  been 
idually  rismg  all  the  country  over.  In  population  after  population 
kia  towns,  m  manufacturing  districts,  and  even  in  \nllages — this  pro- 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
ktil  now  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  schools  largely  attended  by 
dldren  of  the  operative  class,  for  sixpence  a  week  to  be  charged. 
le  average  fee  even  of  Board  Schools  to-day  is  higher  than  of 
Itional  schools  forty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  in 
meantime  of  Government  bounty  and  aid,  the  inmiediate  effect  of 
icb  must  be  to  lower  fees.  Parents  would  gladly  pay  considerably 
^her  fees,  if  they  could  send  their  children  to  schools  which  were 
pither  Board  Schools  nor  schools  in  any  way  aided  by  Government 
its,  but  still  were  schools  certified  and  distinguished  as  under 
led  teachers  and  as  approved  by  high-class  examiners  appointed 
f  J3oa.i'd9  of  authority.     Once  remove  the  taint  of  dependence,  of 
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anything  like  eleemosynary  help  or  rate-aid,  whilst  all  guarantees  for 
high  educational  efficiency  are  retained,  and  it  will  bo  found  that 
Englishmen  will  pay  for  their  children's  schooling  a  much  higher  fee 
than  has  yet  been  paid.  They  would  cheerfully  bear  a  fee  double  on 
the  average  of  what  has  lately  been  paid.  Such  a  fee  ought  to  be 
sufficient. 

Of  course  the  withdrawal  of  gp^nts  from  schools  would  bring  with 
it  or  after  it  the  withdrawal  of  grants  from  training  colleges.  Such 
colleges  during  the  gradual  process  of  such  withdrawal  would  be 
obliged  to  make  charges  more  and  more  heavy  on  the  students  who 
came  up  for  training.  But  the  course  of  change,  by  removing  the 
taint  of  State  aid  more  and  more  from  schools,  would  be  continually 
elevating  the  grade  of  the  profession  of  trained  teachers  for  such 
schools.  The  line  of  separation,  also,  between  State-aided  primary 
and  independent  middle-class  schools  would  be  gradually  dying  out. 
Consequently  the  candidates  for  entrance  into  the  colleges  would 
become  of  an  increasingly  well-bred  class.  At  present  young  people 
of  a  superior  class  as  a  rale  avoid  Government  schools  and  training 
colleges;  they  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  high  salaries  which  are  paid 
to  certificated  teachere.  The  reasons  are  two — one  the  taint  of  State 
aid,  of  dependence  on  public  taxes  or  rates ;  the  other  the  worry  of 
code  regulations  and  of  martinet  inspectors.  As  the  character  of  the 
schools  changed  from  dependent  to  independent,  as  the  power  of  the 
State  over  them  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  payment  of  the  State 
faded  away,  a  higher  and  higher  class  of  candidates  for  training  and 
school-keeping  would  press  forward  and  seek  admission  into  the 
training  colleges.  These  would  require  not  more  than  one  year's 
training,  and  would  be  able  and  ^villing  to  pay  the  charge  of  that 
year's  training,  in  order  to  secure  thorough  competency  for  their 
professions. 

In  some  such  way  as  I  have  now  indicated,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  whole  question  of  national  education  may  be  solved.  The 
National  Council  of  Education,  universally  representative  as  it  would 
be,  would,  without  any  direct  or  compulsory  power  of  law,  give  sug- 
gestion, initiation,  impulse,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  regulation  to 
education  of  every  grade,  by  means  of  schools  of  every  class.  So  far 
as  elementary  education  is  concerned,  there  would,  under  the  influence 
of  natural  law,  come  to  be  a  sort  of  ascending  scale  of  elementaiy 
scliools,  in  harmony  with  the  social  diversities  and  educational  wants 
of  the  population  in  its  various  classes.  There  would  be  teachers  who 
had  never  been  at  college,  but  nevertheless  had  been  well  trained  as 
pupil  teachers  and  assistants,  and  had  passed  a  proper  examination ; 
these,  as  a  less  expensive  but  still  competent  class  of  purely  ele- 
mentary teachers,  would  fill  the  lowest  class  of  sound  but  rudimentaiy 
schools  in  villages  and  in  certain  parts  of  towns  for  certain  classes  of 
the  population.    These  would  be  cheap,  but  yet  sound  and  effective 
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era.  Thero  would  be  a  tuultitude  of  female  teachers  of  this 
cription  in  village  schools,  doing  excellent  service  at  a  low  coat. 

ch  teachers  would  furnish  an  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
really  poor,  if  they  were  frugal  and  industrious.  Above  these  there 
would  be  all  gradations  of  college-trained  teachers,  able  not  only  to 
teach  the  element-s  after  the  best  style,  and  to  train  pupil  teachers  in 
the  best  way,  but  to  carry  education  beyond  the  margin  which  lias 
been  supposed  to  divide  primaiy  from  secondary  instruction.  There 
woxild  thus  be  a  complete  graduatitm  of  schools,  each  kind  melting 
into  the  one  next  to  it.  with  no  gap,  no  arbitrary  hne,  no  prejudiced 
<duBd.  The  supply  and  tlie  demand  would  be  self-adjusting.  There 
might  and  would  be  Board  Schools  of  higher  and  of  lower  aims  and 
attainments  \  there  would  be  private  schools  and  public  schools  under 
▼ohmtarj^  management,  including  all  divei'sities  and  gradations  of 
style  and  attainment. 

Looking  at  the  progress  made  during  the  past  thirty  yeatB*  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  cmnulative  nature  of  the  elevating  forces  which 
an  effective  education  brings  to  bear  on  a  population,  and  especially 
itn  power  in  developing  a  worthy  independence  and  self-reliance^  I 

Ee  no  reason  why  in  such  a  country  as  England  we  should  despair  of 
ich  a  residt  being  attained  within  the  next  thirty  years.  It  would 
deed  be  a  great  and  noble  distinction  for  England  if  Privy  Council 
money  grants  to  schools  could  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  if  Board 
Jchools — which  in  due  proportion  ought,  I  think,  always  to  be  raain- 
^pined — were  made  to  meet  their  own  expenses,  with  the  exception  of 
Hu;h  remission  of  fees,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  might  be  necessary  to 
^eet  the  case  of  the  really  poor  day-labouiing  classes,  or  of  out-door 
laupers.  This  woidd  be  fair  between  school  and  school,  between 
cher  and  teacher,  and  woxild  bring  us  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
ties  and  complications  from  which  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
er  escape-  Teachers  indeed  would  need  then  to  be  trained  no 
than  now,  and  to  be  certified  by  a  proper  authority,  just  as  at  pre- 
t  the  medical  practitioner  or  apothecary  must  have  Iiis  diploma, 
hoolft  also  would  need  to  be  examined^  for  a  school-certificate  in 
ie  better  times  to  come  will  be  a  passport  to  employment  and  to 
ivancement.  But  all  teachers,  of  all  classes,  would  then  stand  in 
d  of  a  diploma,  and  liave  the  means  of  obtaining  one ;  and  all 
ools  would  have  to  be  inspected  and  examined  by  professional 
ithorities  of  recognized  worth  and  status.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
.uro  which  I  always  set  before  myself  as  the  ideal  towards  which  I 
leve  we  are  already  sensibly  tending,  and  to  obscure  or  to  delay 
L^ — nmch  more  to  obstruct  or  prevent  it^ — seems  to  me  to  be  to 
ict  the  true  princij>les  of  poHtical  economy,  and  to  commit 
Dn  against  tlie  sacred  cause  of  national  progress,  whether  moral 
Uectual,  and  therefore,  I  need  scarcely  add,  of  material  progress 
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Such,  and  not  any  iniitailon  of  Continental  bnreavicraiic  eentrAlisa'' 

tion  or  of  American  free  edacation,*  appearn  to  me  to  be  the  educa- 
tional goal  and  eonBixmmation  to  wliitili,  in  this  freest  and  foreiuo^  of 
all  nations,  all  our  present  edurational  movements  should  tend-  It 
ould  be  our  aim  to  iraprove  and  develop,  not  to  trauBniute  or  ♦  ' 
^nr  proper  English  fJtyle  and  school  of  education.  In  so  aK-...^. 
inoreoven  let  us  remember  that,  oxit  of  our  own  country,  our  tnodenj 
Englkli  training'  and  science  of  elementary  education  18  admitted  to 
be  of  tlio  very  highest  excellence.  EngUsli  trained  teachers  are  very 
highly  valued  in  America.  Enghsh  lectm^ers  on  education  occupy  in 
that  continent  foremost  places.  To  this  coimtry,  and  in  particular  to 
our  tmining  coUrges,  American  educationists  repair,  that  they  may 
iidy  om*  principles  and  methodn ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  slow  or 
stinted  in  acknowledging  their  obhgatiouR  to  us.  Throughout  the 
Continent  also,  our  piinciplen  and  methods  are  recognised  an  of  the 
highest  value*  What  are  often  imagined  by  Englifihmen*  who  Imve 
never  fttiulied  the  Rnbject  at  home,  to  be  Gennan  improvements  and 
diBcovories,  have,  for  the  most  part,  long  been  familiarly  known  to 
EngliHh  educationiste,  at  least  within  the  zone  of  our  tmining  eoUegen 
and  tmined  teacherH ;  and  Rtiidents  of  educational  science  alike  from 
BusBia  and  from  Italy  find  in  thin  coimtry,  rather  than  anywhere  else:, 
their  bent  models  of  school  diBcipKne  and  instniction.  Infant  training, 
indeed,  is  a  .speciality  of  tliis  emmtry;  here  it  originated  and  here 
alone  has  it  been  matured  and  perfected.  From  this  country  it  hjOH 
spread  to  the  United  States*  Infant  Bchools  in  Germany  are  tJio 
recent  luxury  of  the  better  classes,  not  an  organic  element  of  th<s 
national  system  of  education ;  and  the  pnnciples  bo  ingeuiously  and 
efiectually  worked  up  l)y  Frobel  into  the  Kinder-garten  system  Iiavo 
found  in  this  country  their  congenial  home  and  their  most  extensive 
sphere  of  development. 

If  such  has  been  our  English — or  let  me  say,  for  fear  Scotland  slionld 


•  EvetL  in  quaxters  where  accurtwy  iniglit  be  exjjected,  aiiLf*^ular  errors  are  BOmetun^i 
fooBd  aa  to  the  fact«  of  Americfui  education.  An  inBtanoe  of  thi^  occurs  in  lui  article  oa 
the  "  Social  Eelationa  of  England  and  America."  contained  in  the  Quarter ty  RetiFat  for 
July,  1S76.  The  writer  aays  thiit  in  the  United  Stat^  "  the  tonowled^^e  of  Latin^  froni 
thf»  common  school  system^  is  more  widely  spread  than  in  England,  with  ti^\  its  tim«*^ 
li  '    /stablifihmenta/*     The  writer  ia  eridently  tumware  that,  >  7      s.nj 

^i  places  in  New  Englxuid,  in  which  sect  ton  of  the  States 

su.  >  i *,..-,  Luftn  anywhere  else,  the  Aoierican  common  school  system  i  Iw 

of  Latin  ;  and  that  by  Gram  mar  Schools  are  meant,  throughout  t  •>!«  in 

which  English  ^;Tammar  is  taught.  \\-^  iV\^A\r\*'-n\'A]u^\  fn.rn  ■;*  h<M>ls;  nfi^fy 

in  which  the  schoLirs  hsivu  not  y*'^  a 

schools  of  New  Englrixid.  T.-^tin  i>  071  i-^i 

from  sudeen  years  wv  u 

in  the  great  city  of  I'  f 

•*  sooondary  education  /    s  :  t 

only  one  public  »okool — in  ;a 


to  an  iirtit "«' 
in  April,  I   ' 


h  I  oontn bated  to  the  ^4*i/iTUr^  iUpitm 
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seem  to  be  lost  sight  of,  our  British — growth  of  educational  science 
in  the  past,  such  the  life  and  enterprise,  the  principles  and  methods, 
the  art  and  organization,  which  have  sprung  from  unfettered  activity 
and  from  voluntary  energy,  what  I  plead  for  is  that  voluntaiy  life  and 
energy,  that  spontaneous  activity  and  resources,  that  individual  inven- 
tiveness and  goodwill,  should  continue  to  lead  the  educational  science 
and  progress  of  the  country,  and  that  Government  bureaux  and  local 
boards  should  but  follow  and  sustain  where  these  natural  life-forces 
point  the  way;  that  they  should  do  no  more  than  furnish  the  basis 
for  correlation  and  co-operation,   and  the  means  of  extension  and 
development. 

James  H.  Rigg. 
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Mycenae:  Discoverif*  and  Researches  on  Ute  Sites  «t/^ 
Ancient  Mycenm  and  Tiryns.  By  Dr.  SCHUXMAJnr.. 
London :  John  Murray.    1877. 

Cyprus:  Jts  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Tables.     tt.,j# 
Louis  P.  di  Cesnola.  London :  John  Mnrrsy.  W^T  . 


ARCHiEOLOGY  deserves  the  patient  attention  given  to  nRfnn =il 
science.    Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  writing  an ^y 

clear  ideas  to  a  reader  even  with  the  aid  of  engravings.    A  paper  o        n 
a  leading  theory  in  zoology,  although  np  to  the  level  of  a  8cienti]E=ic 
student,  is  carefully  studied  by  every  reader,  and  not  only  books,  bia^t 
galleries  of  natural  history  and  zoological  gardens  are  consulted  fi^«Dr 
illustration.    The  writer  on  natural  science  is  not  afraid  to  be  scie^^- 
tific,  for  he  knows  that  his  readers  will  take  the  pains  necessary  — *o 
understand  what  he  says.     Archaeology  has  now  become  scienti^S-c, 
and  cannot  be  wiitten  upon   unscientifically.     The  reader,  if  he        is 
convinced  that  the  development  of  art,  including  the  present  questic^^n, 
the  development  of  the  most  splendid  art  of  antiquity,  is  really  worifcny 
of  study,  must  be  content  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr.   SchUeman^cn's 
and  General  di  Cesnola's  works  to  see  the  engravings  of  the  text        of 
this  article,  he  must  be  ready  to  give  a  morning  to  the  treasure  trcz^'^ 
the   Troad  at  South  Kensington,  and  another  to  the  bowls  frcr^^ni 
Assyria  and  the  Cyprian  pottery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he  miK— ^ 
look  up  some  of  my  authorities  in  the  Reading  Room.     If  he  th^^^''^ 
gets  a  few  of  the  handbooks  Germany,  France,  and  England  are  prrr"'^^ 
ducing,  he  will  cease  to  look  at  antiquities  as  the  lumber  of  curioed*'^  ^' 
shops,  or  at  best  the  illustrations   of  school-books.     Of  course  t^^^® 
student  must  have  a  Kttle  interest  in  the  history  of  man,  in  the  idt^  "^** 
which  he  has  endeavoured  in  all  ages  to  express  by  his  art,  and  inl^*^® 
story  of  their  development  and  their  decay.     If  he  has  that  inter^^^^ 
a  fragment  of  a  rude  vase  from  MycensD  will  attract  him  as  mcn^^^fl 
as  a  bone  of  a  new  saurian  will  captivate   a  naturaUst.     Like  ^^^e 
naturalist,  the  archaeologist  may  build  up  from  successive  docume"':^^^ 
a  new  theory  which  will  supply  a  lost  Unk  in  the  history  of  m.-^^' 
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Hie  labour  will  not  be  carried  on  amid  the  Bights  and  sounds  of  ever- 
Bautiful  nature,  but  it  will  bo  cheered  by  the  musio  of  the  literature 
which  he  has  to  seek  liis  parallel  records,  and  the  magical  associa- 
JOB  called  up  by  ahnoet  every  work  of  ancient  art.  And  as  the 
ituralist  at  home  is  fired  by  the  heroism  of  his  comrade  abroad  who 
conquered  nature  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  bo  the  archiBologist 
hie  study  is  encouraged  by  his  admiration  of  an  explorer  who  has 
3ne  through  the  utmost  difEculties  straight  to  the  hidden  treasure, 
id  having  found  it  has  converted  it  into  the  cuiTent  money  of  science. 
Until  lately  it  might  have  been  asked  in  vain  where  in  Greece  and 
Minor,  and  where  in  the  museums  of  Europe  we  could  point  to 
rorks  brought  from  these  countries  which  could  be  assigned  to 
lomer^e  age,  or  to  the  age  before  Homer.  We  may  date  Homer  in 
le  nintli  century  before  our  era,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  knew 
)metlung  of  the  civilization  of  a  century  before  his  tirae.  We  may 
eume  that  he  described  objects  of  metal-work  such  as  he  had  seen, 
id  that  he  spoke  of  larger  mouuments  of  the  earlier  century  with 
Imost  the  same  knowledge.  Yet  imtil  the  late  discoveries  in  Cyprus, 
allowed  by  those  in  the  Troad  and  at  Mycense,  there  was  scarcely 
ly  Greek  or  Graaco-Asiatic  work  of  art  known  of  which  we  could  say 
it  it  was  older  than  about  B,c,  800,  for  that  is  about  the  period  to 
ich  works  of  art  found  in  the  Hellenic  sites  can  be  carried  up  in  an 
ibroken  series.  Now  we  have  a  mass  of  worlvs  of  an  undoubtedly 
irlier  period,  which,  if  they  be  of  the  age  of  Homer  and  that  pre- 
fediug  him,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  his  poems,  aa  more  than 
I  comment-ary ;  for  mommients  and  books  are  always  a  mutual  text 
id  commentary.  To  find  if  we  can  do  this  ifc  is  necessary  to  know 
le  dates  of  tie  new  discoveries.  In  this  difficult  problem  we  have  the 
adependent  body  of  information  afforded  by  the  Egyptian  records, 
pictorial  or  written,  of  a  time  reaching  up  fl^oni  the  traditional  date  of 
the  fall  of  Troy  for  two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  from  which  we  gain 
lear  eWdence  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  time  in  Syro-Phcenicia, 
ad  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  object  of 
ills  first  paper  is  to  show  the  critical  value  of  this  independent  body 
evidence,  without  losing  sight  of  the  Bimikr  value  of  the  monu- 
\^uiii  of  Assyria  and  the  works  of  the  Fha>nician  craftsmen* 
I  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Birch  endeavoured  to  prove 
dat  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  IIL,  whose  date  may  be 
?ughly  placed  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.c,,^  had  received  tribute 
>m  certain  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  particular  he  cites  a 
Btnre  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  in  which  four  nations  are  repre8ented.t 


•  •  Th»  mcwfc  probable  date  of  his  rdgn  is.  I  tb ink.  b.c.  cir.  1  i50  to  1400,  but  there  is  aa 
untj  of  at  least  half  a  century,  and  1500  for  the  acceeaion  of  Thothmes  III.  is  a 
ierat^  date. 

nnirf  i^ur  une  Pat^re  Egyptienne  (Soc.  dee.  Ant*  dcs  France,  vol.  aadv.),  1858. 

ving  of  the  aubject  is  in  Hoeldns,  Travelfl  in  Ethiopia!,  Pis.  xlvL — ^xlix. 

Egyptioasj  vol.  i,  PL  iv. 
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Two  of  these  nations  concern  the  present  question.  These  are  the 
Ruten  (or  Luden)  and  the  Kefa.  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  the  Rnten 
were  the  principal  nation  of  Syria.  If  they  did  not  actually  hold  the 
Phoenician  coast,  it  must  have  been  tributary  to  or  allied  with  them* 
The  Kefa  are  described  as  "  the  Kefa,  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
sea/'  and  Dr.  Birch  conjectures,  from  their  name  and  the  geographical 
position  of  Cyprus,  always  the  first  island  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
master  of  Syro-Phoenicia  as  Thothmes  was,  that  this  people  corre- 
spond to  the  Caphtorim  or  aborigines  of  Cyprus.*  Later  investiga- 
tions confirm  the  hypothesis  that  people  of  Cyprus  are  here  repre- 
sented. In  accepting  it,  the  minimum  limit  of  Egyptian  influence 
towards  Greece  is  proposed. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Ruten  and  Kefa  are  represented,  with  the 
tributes  that  they  bring. 

The  Ruten  are  of  the  Shemite  type,  bearded  and  wearing  the  hair 
either  very  short  or  bushy;  they  are  clad  in  long  dresses.  Their 
tribute  consists  of  gold  vases  of  the  form  of  kraters,  adorned  with  blue 
rosettes,  and  with  similar  ornaments  above  their  rims;  ring-money 
of  gold  and  silver ;  unguents  in  vases,  bronze  vases,  no  doubt  contain- 
ing spices,  wine,  or  oil ;  a  chariot,  arms,  horses,  a  bear,  an  elephant^ 
and  a  tusk  of  ivory. 

The  Kefa  resemble  the  Egyptians,  but  have  long  locks  of  hair,  and 
are  clad  in  short  kirtles  and  boots.  Their  offerings  are  ring-money  of 
silver,  gold  vases  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Ruten  and  adorned 
in  the  same  manner,  other  gold  vases  with  greater  variety  of  adorn- 
ment, special  use  being  made  of  animal  forms ;  silver  vases,  animals^ 
heads  of  gold  and  silver,  particularly  an  ox-head  in  silver,  strings  of 
precious  atones,  and  a  tusk  of  ivory.  No  animals  are  brought  in 
tribute.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  art  of  the  Ruten  and  the 
Kefa  is  similar,  that  of  the  Kefa  is  marked  by  greater  fancy  and  ele- 
gance— is,  in  fact,  a  higher  development.f  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  ancient  art  of  the  MediteiTanean  island  and  Syria  represented  in 
the  picture  referred  to  was  purely  Egyptian.  If,  however,  any  one 
will  compare  the  plates  in  which  it  is  given  with  those  of  Egyptian 
pictures  of  the  art  of  Egypt — and  both  may  be  seen  in  Rosellini's 
admirable  "  Monumenti  Civili " — he  will  observe  that  the  difference 
is  very  marked.  Probably  the  origin  was  common,  but  the  develop- 
ment in  Cyprus  and  Syro-Phoenicia  so  peculiar  as  to  be  always 
recognizable.     It  need  not  be  inquired  here  whether  this  very  ancient 

•  Mem.  p.  25  {iiragc  a  part).  There  is,  however,  a  doubt  whether  the  Eefa  were 
Cyprians  or  Phu>uicians.  Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  view  is  that  they  were  PhcBiiiciaiis 
alreiuly  Lst;i)>lishe<l  iu  C^'prus. 

t  In  a  paintinj;  of  tribute  to  Tutankhamen,  in  the  fifth  generation  after  ThothmoB 
III.,  the  art  of  the  Ruten  is  like  that  of  the  Kefa  (Lcpsius,  Denkmaler,  iii.  115, 116),  and 
may  be  compared  with  Egyptian  art  in  the  same  picture  (118).  A  relief  of  Setee  I.,  per- 
haps fifty  years  still  later,  represents  the  same  art  as  that  of  the  Buten  (127).  It  is 
therefore  unsafe  to  dwell  on  the  difference  between  the  art  of  t^e  Buten  and  the  Kefa  in 
the  tribute  to  Thothmes  III. 
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Itt  of  the  Mediterraueau  was  the  product  of  islanders  or  of  PhoiiiiciariB 
ettled  in  factories  in  the  islands,     Itia  enough  for  the  present  subject 
it  iUiB   art  was  produced  in  the  islands  between  B.0,  1400  and 


An  the  picturo  of  the  tribute  to  Thothoaes  is  a  locus  classicus  to  be 
instantly  cited  as  the  inquiry  proceeds,  it  may  be  well  here  to  point 
it  that  the  Eg)'ptian  representations  of  inanimate  objects  are  marked 

fy  great  accuracy,  although  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  conventional 
laptation  to  Egyptian  ideas  of  symmetry.  Yet  this  modification  is 
)t  tmough  to  destroy  the  identity  of  each  object  portmyed.     If,  for 

istance,  a  series  of  Greek  vases  of  the  best  period  were  seen  in  an 

ptian  picture,  they  would  be  perfectly  traceable  as  non-Egyptian, 

^  their  Greek  identity  would  be  no  more  affected  than  it  is  in  the 

iskilful  drawings  of  artists  not  trained  to  classical  work.     It  is  thus 

&rfectly  clear  that  the  tributes  I  have  cited  represent  a  phase  of  art 

rMch   is  not  Egyptian,  although  it  may  have  had  its  origin   in 

Some  years  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Birch's  discovery 

gfore  another  step  was  made  in  the  direction  he  had  thus  happily 

idicatcd.    M*  de  Rouge  then  discovered  the  real  historical  relations 

the  Egyptians  with  the  maritime  Greeks  and  the  nations  of  Asia 

lor  during  a  period  of  two  centuries,  ranging  from  B.C.  1400  or  1300 

to   120<>  or  1100.     In  an  Egyptian  poem,  that  of  Pentaur»  which  we 

may  call  the  Ramesseie,  we  have  the  story  of  Bamses  IL  at  war  with 

a  great  Asiatic  confederacy,  headed  by  the  Hittites  of  Upper  Syria^  in 

rhiok  the  Dardans  and  Lycians  are  included,  perhaps   even  Hium 

•ndiiig  a  contingent  to  the  allied  army.*     The  whole  structure  of 

le  poem  is  like  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Iliad,     The  king  has  the  aU- 

>nquering  cliaracteristics  of  Achilles*     Under  the  walls  of  the  great 

>nghold  of  the  enemy,  Kadesh  tm  the  Orontes,  as  before  Troy,  the 

lie  of  the  war  is  dotennined.     It  is  determined  by  a  great  feat  of 

18  of  the  king,  pmtected  by  the  gods,  and  aided  by  his  faithful 

larioteer    and    his    hoi'ses,    mentioned    by    name    like    those    of 

,AcbilIr/s,t 

A  fewyeai-s  earher  the  same  king  had  repelled  the  first  recorded  of 
^^•enil  attacks  on  Egj^pt  made  by  the  maritime  Greeks.  The  Sar* 
>ne8  aijd  the  Etruscans,  allied  with  the  Libyans,  invaded  the  Delta 
and  were  defeated  by  Ramses.  Here,  as  in  the  other  war,  we  have 
le  instinct  of  confederation  which  marks  the  Trojan  period.  Some 
&vcnty  years  later  a  more  formidable  invasion  was  nearly  successfal, 
id  at  the  end  of  a  century  two  great  attacks,  one  from  the  east  and 
ie  other  from  the  west,  were  repelled  by  Ramses  III.    It  is  on  the 


•  The  bistoriau  of  the  flitiifce  king,  the  l^tader  of  the  confederacy,  was  killad  in  uctian^ 

.J  i ].....   ...  \...r.  \ ...1.1   n.,.  ^. >'  ^^j^,  other  side  hns  been  Inat. 

f  M.  de  Eougc,  I^ocxitil  de  Travaux  roliitifs 

--..-_  ^^^  -         -    et  AsejTiemies,  i>,  1,  aoqq, 
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walk  of  the  great  sepulchral  temple  of  this  Pharaoh  at  Medeenet- 
Haboo,  in  western  Thebes,  that  the  achieyements  of  his  life  are  told 
and  pictured.  There  we  see  the  long  ships  pf  the  maritime  Greeks 
in  conflict  on  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Egyptian  navy,  and  in  many 
other  scenes  the  varieties  of  race  and  the  different  arms  of  the  enemies 
give  us  valuable  hints  for  comparison  with  the  earliest  native  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  races.  To  glance  aside  for  a  moment  at  Homer, 
these  descents  on  Egypt. find  their  Hellenic  record  in  the  tale  of  a 
piratical  expedition  to  Egypt  with  which  Ulysses  deceived  the  suitors, 
a  tale  true  in  every  detail,  such  as  the  car  of  the  king,  his  clem- 
ency, and  the  employment  of  captives  taken  in  war  in  public  works. 
Homer's  knowledge  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  in  war  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  of  the  medical  skill  of  the  nation  is  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  poet's  truthfulness  no  less  than  is  his  acquaintance  in  the 
account  Menelaus  gives  of  his  voyage  from  Troy  ^vith  the  only  safe 
anchorage  on  the  north  of  Egypt,  where  the  instinct  of  a  king  who 
knew  his  Homer  afterwards  built  the  great  city  of  Alexandria. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  dismiss  once  for  all  an  idle  objection  to 
M.  de  Rough's  explanations,  which,  had  it  not  been  urged  seriously, 
would  not  deserve  serious  notice.  It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  most  of  the  French  scholar's  identifications  cannot  be  contested. 
Such  are  those  of  the  Dardans,  Achseans,  Sikels,  and  Sardones.  But 
it  has  been  objected,  why  do  we  find  the  Sikels  and  the  Sardones  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  rather  than  in  Sicily  or  Sardinia  ?  This 
is  exactly  like  objecting  to  Genseric  as  a  Vandal  King  of  Carthage 
because  we  do  not  find  that  he  reigned  in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  or 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  or  to  a  Gothic  king  in  Spain  or  Italy,  because 
he  did  not  rule  in  Gothland.  Yet  this  objection  is  calmly  urged  in 
the  case  of  distances  a  tenth  of  those  involved  in  the  later  instances. 
It  is  urged  in  the  face  of  persistent  traditions  of  movements  in  the 
general  westward  direction  of  the  advance  of  nations.  It  is  urged 
in  the  face  of  as  strong  traditions  of  great  disturbances  in  the  period 
immediately  after  that  in  which  the  Egyptian  records  show  the 
nations  identified  with  the  Greeks  actuated  by  a  restless  desire  to 
make  new  settlements  on  the  largest  scale. 

From  Egypt  we  thus  obtain  a  good  foothold  in  the  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  of  the  days  before  Homer.  For  Homer's  own  time  there  is 
another  source,  a  glance  at  which  is  needed  to  complete  this  sketch. 
During  the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  Syro-Phoenicia,  we  hear  so  little 
of  the  Phoenicians  as  a  power,  that  it  is  still  doubtful  by  what  name 
the  Egyptians  then  called  them,  nor  have  we  any  hint  that  the  coast- 
towns  of  Phoenicia  were  then  politically  powerful.  Much  that  has 
been  written  on  the  early  history  of  the  Phoenicians  is  pure  specula- 
tion. The  fall  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  about  B.C.  1200—1100,  is,  at 
least  for  us,  the  beginning  of  the  historical  life  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
two  centuries  later  we  know  their  place  in  the  East.    By  the  time  of 
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ilomon,  B.C.  1000,  they  were  the  great  carriers  of  the  Mediterranean 

de,  and  strong  enough  to  protect  their  factories.     They  had  snc- 

eded  to  the  Egyptian  thalasBocracy.     The  scanty  Phoenician  etono 

onnmente  of  the  age  before  the  Greek  rule  are  at  first  wholly  copies 

of  Egyptian  ;  the  alphabet  which  they  gave  to  Greece  and  the  world 

id   adopted,  by  a   stroke   of  genius,   from   the  more   comprehensive 

Igyptian  alphabet  in  its  usual  written  forni,  now  called  the  hieratic. 

Iieir  works  of  art  suggest  not  a  native  style  but  the  subtle  adapta- 

n  of  skilled  craftsmen  of  foreign  styles.*     It  is  certain  that  there 

very   httle,   if  anything,  which  can   be   called  Phoenician   art  as 

e  true  product  of  a  national  instinct.     A  purely  oommercial  nation, 

orking  for  the  best  market,  they  faithfully  represented  the  fashion- 

le  taste  of  the  wealthiest  buyers.     The  types  of  Phcenician  coinage 

undantly  prove  this.     It  thus  happens  that  Phoenician  art  is  best 

nsidored  to  be  a  measure  of  the  influence  of  Egypt  on  the  one 

nd,  and  the  great  Eastern  monarchies  on  the  other.     The  use  of 

tunician  works  for  the  chronology  of  art  depends,  therefore,  on  our 

owledge  of  the  times  at  which  those  influences  prevailed. 

What  is  then  the  art  the  Phoenicians  produced  T     First  of  all  it 

almost  limited  to  metal-work.     As  architects  thoy  achieved  very 

le.     It  is  their  works  in  bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  that  mark  their 

ttio  character.     It  is  now  generaUy  agreed  that  the  likeness  of  the 

haic  metal-work  of  Assyria^  Cypnis,  Greece, and  Etniria  can  only  be 

plained  by  supposing  that  it  was  made  either  by  Phoenicians,  or  at 

by  craftsmen  who  followed  Phcenician  designs.     These  objects, 

ceptthe  very  earliest,  have  three  styles — Egyptian,  Assyrio-Egyptian, 

find  Aasyrian.     To  what  date  do  these  styles  belong? 

The  bronze  bowls  from  Nemrood  are  our  first  and  safest  guides. 
e  city  where  they  were  found  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  ninth 
ttiry,  and  it  was  destroyed*  or,  at  least,  lost  all  importance,  with 
le  fall  of  Nineveh,  probably  B,c,  625.  In  a  palace  in  tliis  city  were 
d  a  scries  of  bronze  bowls,  which  must  belong  to  this  interval, 
^nd  in  all  likelihood  to  its  earliest  period*  but  upon  this  it  is  not 
neceesary  to  insist.  They  are  of  the  three  Phoenician  styles,  Egyptian 
^typee  predominating.  If  we  compare  them  with  well-known  Assyrian 
JecorHtiou,  we  see  that  the  so-called  Assyrian  style  sometimes  corre- 
sponds to  stone-carving,  such  as  that  of  the  flooring  of  the  palace  at 
Nineveh  in  the  British  Museum,  The  patterns  are  wholly  floral,  with 
^very  «f)nnmetrical  arrangement.  The  stone-work  is  evidently  copied 
^j.,..„  '--ta!«work,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  covered  with  a  thin 
2  in^^tal,  perhaps  of  gold,  as  in  the  interior  of  Solomon^s  temple. 

— '  fi  style  is  marked  by  the  representation  of  winged 

^  lan  type,  with  the  welUcnown  sacred  tree,   and  also 

«  i^.-s.     The  bowls  in  Egj^ptian   style  are  either  very 

V^%  been  hield  hj  Mr.  Newtoa  and  Mr,  Franks,  fis  well  as  bjr  M.  da 
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simple,  with  plants  and  a  fow  auimale,  or  with  winged  figures,  and 
sphinxes  of  a  type  derived  from  Egypt,  The  mixed  style  combine* 
the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  figures.  The  bowls  muet  be  compared 
with  thoBe  discovered  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cypms,  in  which  the 
pnieiy  Assyrian  style  is  wanting. 

It  naay  be  well  here  to  point  out  some  leading  characteristics  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art.  To  understand  them,  the  reader  who 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  twtn  over  the  splendid  "  Denkmliler  aon 
Aegypten  and  Aethiopien  "  of  Professor  Lepsiiis,  and  the  great  works 
of  Layard  and  Botta,  wll  gain  a  good  general  idea  of  Egyptian 
art  from  Roeellhirs  "Jlonumenti  Ci\iH»"  and  \Vilkiu8on*s  *' Ancient 
Egyptians,"  and  of  Assyrian  from  Layard's  two  smaller  works.  He 
will  observe  that  Egyptian  art  is  essentially  architectin*al,  Assyrian 
decorative. 

In  looking  at  an  Egj^tian  sculpture  or  painting  we  are  always  re- 
minded of  the  architectural  whole  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  whereas 
each  Assyrian  scene  is  a  picture  of  itself,  with  no  architectural  relatioTi 
to  the  stracture  of  which  it  formed  a  part.    Egyptian  art  is  conventional 
and  stationary,  AssjTian,  somewhat  natui-alistic  and  progressive.     In 
comparing  an  Egj*ptiau  battle-eeene  %vith  an  Assyrian,  which  can  be 
done  in  the  British  Museum,  where  casts  from  Boyt-el-Welee  of  the 
reliefs  of  Ramses  II.  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  ABsyrian  sculptures 
of   the  same  kind  to  admit  of  ready  comparison »  one  sees  at  once 
that   the  Egyptian   composition  is  far  more   skilful,   though  it  sin* 
against  our  rules  of  proportion,  and  that  no  perspective  is  attempted; 
in  the  Assyrian  on  the  other  hand  the  excellence  of  detail  is  marred 
by  the  weak  endeavour  to  represent  a  battlenscene  in  something  like 
true  propoition  and  with  a  regard  to  aerial  perspective*     In  feeling 
Egyptian  ait  is  reserved  and  dignified,  Assyrian  often  violent  and 
more  frequently  grotesque.     The  subjects  in  Assyrian  art  are  battle- 
scenes,  hunting-scenes,  and  a  few  groups  in  w^bich  the  king  worships  n^ 
god,  or  the  gods  protect  the  king.     The  Egyptians   in  their  temples^ 
besides  representing  battle-scenes,  had  a  wider  range  in   mythology, 
and  scarcely  portrayed  hunting;  in  other  buildings  gave  abundant 
incidents  of  common  Ufe.     The  Assyrian  king  or  deity  is  frequently 
represented  slaying  a  single  Hon.     The  Assyrians  were  fond  of  wiiigedl 
figures,  whereas  such  are  very  rare  in  Egyptian  art,  and  the  forin0 
are  diflierent,  the  Assyrian  wings  being  often   curled,  the   Egyptian 
never.     The  ornament<6  are  very  important  for  the  study  of  Phoeniciao 
ait,    especially   as   there   is    good    reason    for    supposing   that   the 
decorative   part   of  Assyrian   work  was    executed  by    PhoenicianSi 
or   in  their  st^de.     The    Egyptian  decorations  are  simpler  and  less 
floral  than  the  Assyrian,  which  are  almost  all  of  floral  forms, 
k    The  description  of  Solomon*s  temple  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings 
■Barnes  us  up  at  least-  n    ^^*"n' earlier,  ref"^-':^  *     ^    -'  ^- '^    "^'"* 
and  illustrates  Phoimi  '  r  when  the  i 
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build  the  temple  he  engaged  Tyi*ian  workmen  for  both  stone  and  metal- 
Krcrk.  So  far  as  we  can  realize  thia  deecription,  it  would  seem  that  the 
^nneral  plan  of  the  temple  ia  not  Egyptian,  although  it  may  have  been 
BjeriTed  from  an  Egj^tian  prototype.  The  ground-plan  is  more  ajTn- 
Hietrical  than  that  of  the  temples  in  Cyprus,  In  the  elevation,  the 
H^per  story  is  contrary  to  Egyptian  principles^  and  points  rather  to 
BLfis^^ria.     Here,  however,  any  likeness  ceases.     The  small  dimensions, 

and  the  profuse  use  of  metal,  especially  gold»  are  not  Egyptian,  nor  can 
^hey  be  said  to  indicate  Assyrian  influence*  They  rather  characterize 
Hbe  architecture  of  metal-workers.  No  architectural  nation  would 
Have  covered  the  temple,  walls,  floor,  and  no  doubt  ceiHng,  with  gold. 
HThc  peculiar  characteristicR  of  the  art  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
^Hecorations.  The  pillars  of  brass  were  adorned  with  intertwinings  of 
Hiet^work,  and  twdsts  of  chain-work,  and  lily-work,  and  pomegranates, 
^uhe  molten  sea  was  ornamented  round  the  brim  with  flowers  of  lilies, 
Hind  stood  upon  twelve  oxen.  The  stone-work  and  wood-work  of  the 
Bemple  was  plated  ^-ith  gold,  after  they  had  been  carved  with  cherubim 
Huid  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  and  the  cedar  ceiling,  no  doubt 
Hdso  plated,  was  carved  with  gourds,  supposed  to  be  used  for  ornament 
Hrhen  bursting  and  showing  the  seeds,  and  open  flowers.  It  is 
Ht  '  iljle  that  the  only  one  of  these  fonns  of  ornament  found  in 
mi^'  ription  of  the  taberuacle  aud  the  priests'  dresses,  &c*,  in  the 

Hpentateuch,  is  the  pomegranate,  which  is  certainly  Egyptian,  though 
Hlso  found  in  Phoenician  art.  The  others  may  all  be  recognized 
H^th  probability  in  Phronician  work,  though  we  look  for  any  but  the 

lily  in  vain  in  Egyptian.  Net-work  and  twists  characterize  all  pri- 
Miitive  art,  but  do  not  characterize  Egyptian,  being  unusual  in  it, 
Bbd  very  natmally,  for  nut-work  is  the  mark  of  undeveloped  art,  which 

can  only  repeat  itself,  or  of  declinmg  art  which  has  lost  the  power  of 
development ;  and  twisted  work  is  a  favourite  foi-m  ^vith  goldsmiths^ 
Brliich  the  Egyiitians  never  were  in  such  a  national  sense  as  the 
Phoenicians,  although  they  were  great  as  jewellers.  All  the  other 
ornaments  named  in  the  description  of  Solomon's  temple  are  charao* 
Bftristic  either  of  Phoenician  or  of  archaic  metal- work  found  on  Hellenic 
«ta6.  The  net-work  is  not  usual,  but  twisted  patterns  and  forms,  the 
^pttia<lily,  the  pomegranate,  the  bui^ting  gourd  (Cesnola,  pi.  xxii.),  and 
Bpen  flowers,  are  characteristic  forms.  The  subjects  of  the  temple 
BraUjft  and  doors,  cherubim  aud  palm-trees,  recall  nothing  Egyptian. 
^Elie  combination  of  winged  figures  and  trees  is  distinctly  Asiatic,  and 
Hecui-B  on  the  Assyrio-Phoenician  bowls.  Slaking  due  allowance  for 
^■ie  risk,  on  reHgious  groimds,  of  introducing  EgjTptian  subjects, 
Ht         '  lonce  here  remahis  to  show  that  Phoenician  art  was  rather 

H&    ^  111  Egyptian,  in  objects  of  metal-work,  as  early  as  the  date 

^■f  Solomon's  temple,  about  bx.  1000, 

^B  W*>  can  thus  trace  the  influence  of  Assyria  on  Phoenician  art  to  the 
^hMJmi|im^hetenth  century  B.a     Does  hiitooi  account  for  this  t 
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Egypt  was  the  mistress  of  SyTo-Phoenicia  from  B.C,  1500,  or  1450,  to 
about  B.C.  1200,  Her  power  there  then  waned,  but  probably 
not  destroyed,  until  tlie  country  waa  conquered  by  an  Asayriiin 
about  B.C.  1130.  After  his  reign,  Assyria  decliued,  and  about  1000 
ceased  to  have  any  pohtical  weight  in  Syria — a  condition  which  laei^Hl 
for  some  two  centuries.  It  is  thereibre  natural  to  suppose  that 
Phoenician  art  first  felt  Egyptian  influence  and  then  Assyrian,  Ita 
subsequent  history  may  bo  iUustrated  by  the  sequence  of  styled  ta 
Cyprus* 

Between  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  and  Rhodes,  the  outpost  of  Greek 
civilization,  an  easy  sail  from  both»  lies  the  island  of  Cyprus,  famed 
for  its  fertility  and  wealth,  from  the  beginning  of  Greek  histor}^  until 
it  fell  Wider  the  baneful  rule  of  Turkey.  Here,  with  the  e\'idence  of 
the  tribute  to  Thotlunes  before  us,  we  might  look  for  the  oldest  ti'aces 
of  the  westward  spread  of  the  arts.  Late  discoveries  have  brought 
to  light  a  great  mass  of  archseological  evidence  which  has  yet  to  be 
classed  and  applied  to  the  problem  of  linkuig  together  known  archaic 
art  with  the  remotely  ancient  treasures  of  Mycense  and  the  Troad. 

In  the  course  of  18(>9,Mr*  Lang,  then  manager  of  the  Ottoman  Bank 
at  Lariiaka,  in  Cyprus,  discovered  and  excavated  a  temple  at  Dali, 
the  ancient  Idahum,  a  renowned  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cyprian 
Aphrodite.  The  discoverer,  in  the  most  public-s]:>irited  manner,  gave 
the  nation  the  first  ofter  of  the  results  of  his  labours.  Sent  by  tho 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  report  upon  this  collection,  1  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  the  time  by  Mr. 
Lang  and  General  di  Cesnola,  and  of  diHcuasing  with  a  little  knot  of 
scholars,  who  made  their  exile  happy  %v^th  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
archaeology,  the  curious  problems  that  their  researches  suggested  1 
came  away  con\4nced  that  the  monuments  of  Cypnis,  and  the  vasee 
discovered  in  the  tombs,  reach  up  in  a  continuous  series  far  nearer  the 
traditional  date  of  the  taking  of  Troy  than  any  antiquities  found  else- 
where up  to  i\m  time  of  wliich  I  am  speaking,  and  that  veiy  probably 
some  are  as  early  as  the  age  of  which  Homer  writes. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  of  the  characteristics  of  Cy* 
prian  art.  It  is  never,  until  the  Macedonian  rule,  in  any  true  sense 
Greek-  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  influence  of  the  Greek  kings,  par- 
ticularly Euagoras  L  of  Salaraisjbut  I  fail  to  find  Hellenic  art  established 
in  Cyprus,  and  Oriental  art  suppressed  by  it ;  on  thecontraiy,  Oriental 
art  ruled  mitil  the  Macedonian  age.  The  origin  and  characteristics 
of  Cyprian  art  must  be  traced  to  Phoenicia,  and  the  history  of  Phoeni- 
cian art  applied  to  the  determination  of  its  dates.  The  story  of  the 
island  explains  this.  From  the  time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  until  we  first  read  of  its  submission  to 
Assyria,  for  four  centuries,  from  B.C.  707  downwards,  the  island  wafr 
divided  into  several  kingdoms,  each  taking  its  name  from  a  chief  city. 
Some  of  these  kingdoms,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  weto 
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led  by  Phoenicians ;  otliera,  by  Greeks.  This  form  of  government 
ras  no  doubt  origiiially  PhGeiiician.      Nowhere  so  constantly  as  in 

aoenicia,  do  we  find  each  city  a  separate  state,  at  first,  of  course,  a 

igdom.  The  names  of  the  Cypriaji  capitals  are,  probably,  mostly 
^hoeaieian,  some  are  certainly  so  ;  yet  among  these  Pha^nician  towns 

m»  at  least,  were  ruled  iu  the  seventh  century  by  Greek  kings. 
Phe  Grecjk  kingdoms  then  represent  Hellenic  colonization  following 
fhoenieian.  This  Hellenic  colonization,  imlike  that  of  Sicily  and 
lugna  Gnecia,  is  referred  to  the  heroic  ages.     Consequently  it  must 

ive  been  very  ancient,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  in  error  if  we  place 
le  Phoenician  settlement  that  preceded  it  as  early  as  the  eleventh  or 

irelfth  century  B.C. 

The  art  of  Cyprus  was  aflected  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island 

and  the  other  materials  there  produced.     The  copper  certainly  pi-o- 

aoted  working  in  bronze,   but   the   great  resource   of  builders  and 

sulptors  was  the  soft  limestone  of  the  island,  the  qualities  of  w  hich 

ive  them  a  facility  fatal  to  excellence  in  their  work. 

The  temple  of  DaU,  mainly  adorned  by  Phoenician  rulers  of  the 
miited  kingdoms  of  Citium  and  Idalium,  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.»  is  a 

rious  ilhistration  of  Phrenician  architecture.      It   had  no  regular 

A  verj-  ancient  shiine,  where  archaic  statues  of  Egyptian  style 

found,  was  gradually  increased,  and  the  principal  chamber  con- 

ined  a  great  series  of  statues  arranged  in  a  line  with  altam  before 
J,  where  MrXang  found  probable  evidence  of  the  horrible  Phoenician 

stom  of  the  sacrifice  of  children.      From  this  temple  a  precious  series 

*  sculptures,  insciiptions,  and  tena-cotta  objects,  as  wx41  as  two  finds 

'  coins,  were  taken,  all  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  Tlie  terra- 
ittas  were  small  figiues  of  horsemen,  very  rudely  formed  by  pinching 
lie  clay  w^th  the  fingers:  they  were  found  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
prnple.  and  they  also  mark  a  class  of  tombs  in  the  same  part  of  the 
land  iu  \vhich  nothing  of  importance  is  discovered.     They  have  been 

led  children's  toys,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  were  considered 

precious,  and  if  so,  they  must  be  assigned  to  the  infancy  of  art  in 

le  island.     Very  similar  objects  were  found  by  Dn  Schliemann  iu  the 

road  and  at  Mycenee,  and  by  Mr.  Newton  in  a  chamber  below  the 

iusoleum.  There  were  two  great  classes  of  archaic  statues,  one  in 
to-Cyprian,  the   other  in  Assyrio-Cyprian   style.     The  problem 

jgested  by  the  temple  was,  whether  the  works  of  Egyptian  cha- 
shuuld  be  assigned  to  the  age  before  the  Assyrian  rule  of  the 
land  in  the  seventh  century,  or  to  the  time  of  Egyptian  intiuence 
^hich  follow^ed  it,  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  and,  consequently* 
^hether  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  style  were  the  i)lder.  At  Dali  I 
ame  to  the  opinion  that  the  older  date  for  the  Eg}  ptian  was  the  true 
ae,  and  that  here  we  had  the  artistic  tradition  of  the  nde  of  the 
:)tian  Empire, 

The  theory  thus  formed  was  strengthened  by  the  fine  collection  of 
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vases  Ger.ers.'  i:  C-r:?-:^  Lai  alreaiy  fozmed  £rc*m  tombe  in  this  put 
of  the  islaiii  nai.j  exiiLil-rs  ::  wrich  Eoar  now  be  studied  in  tiie 
British  M-isr.,".'-.;,  ifiiii-z  aZiTTiTice  for  the  absence  of  tme  Greek 
art  before  P:  lr=:j  I- 1  c::ili  :i:-t  -rxplain  the  Tariety  of  stjles  without 
the  hyp :-t::e==is  cf  a  gTfa*  periid  :f  time.  There  irere  a  aeries  of 
painted  vasr:-?  with  the  -jr-rr  r*r:  in  the  fonn  of  a  human  head,  and 
the  lower  ai:medw::i.  uri-Trirk.  ci-ncenTiic  circles,  and  very  rude 
human  arid  ar.~al  n^nr-r^?  ii5:irib-:ed  without  any  sense  of  design. 
Another  e;a?$  was  niirkr-i  ry  ii-efs^  patterns  of  the  simplest  kind, 
concentric  c:rvr!r^  and  raralel  lir.es  in  kzenges  and  other  forms,  with 
a  better  sen^e  <:  f  desicr.  in  li-rir  c  TTLament.  A  veiy  important  dass 
of  painted  vases  was  iz^irkei  zj  o^raeieristics  of  Egyptian  potteiy, 
simple  lines  rTi^nizi^  rvi'imd  or  -i;  wn  ihe  vase,  and  sometimes  a  pattern 
round  the  neck,  or  even  a  5T::je»?i,  Tzsually  an  animal,  on  the  neck 
or  on  the  bc»dy,  the  lotus  c-^i:i^  cfien  iised.  Some  one  of  these  styles 
must  have  been  pr.I rn^red  t:  the  Macedonian  age,  when  it  appears 
that  glass  vases  became  c:ir.n.:n.  just  as  hieratic  art  was  reproduced, 
at  least  to  the  same  date,  bat  the  rudest  style  of  vases  must  be  of  ex- 
treme anriqiiity.  It  nvver  happens  that  ponery  is  in  g€*neral  fiir  in- 
ferior to  the  sculpture  of  the  same  a^re. 

The  first  period  cf  General  di  Ce^snola's  excavations  yielded  two 
most  important  bowIsL  one  of  bronze,  from  Dali  (p.  77),  the  other  of 
silver,  from  the  neighbrurin ^  site  of  Golffoi  (plate  xL).  These  are  both 
of  EgA-ptian  style,  but  sin^^Iariy  •iiiferent.  The  DaK  bowl  is  a  veiy 
primitive  w^.Tk.  The  snb;ect  is  a  series  of  female  dancers  and  mnai- 
cians,  with  tables  of  offering^brfore  a  seated  goddess.  All  are  Egyptian, 
even  the  very  forms  of  the  musical  instruments  and  the  colunms  around, 
with  two  very  important  exceptij-ns.  The  hair,  curly  on  the  head  in 
all  the  figures  but  tiie  ^roddess.  and  falHng  in  long  locks,  in  all  cases, 
is  that  of  the  Kefa  in  the  p:oture  of  the  tribute  to  Thothmes.  and  but 
for  this  the  subject  might  alni'>s:  have  been  copied  from  an  Egyptian 
scene  in  a  tomb  of  that  age,  and  scarcely  of  any  much  later,  not 
be  it  remarked  from  an  Egyprian  bowL  The  other  exception,  which 
General  di  Cesn.^la  acute'.y  points  out,  is  that  the  vases  represented 
are  copies  of  the  archaic  pc'ttery  of  Dali  «pp.  78,  79),  and  it  may  be 
added  the  incised  vases,  a  style  which  is  not  common  to  Egypt.  This 
priceless  bowl  may  be  one  of  the  very  earhest  efforts  of  Phoenician 
art  in  C^'J>^us.  The  silver  patera  from  Golgoi  is  of  comparatively  fine 
style.  The  subjects  are  still  Egyptian,  but  the  artist  is  no  longer  a 
copj-ist.  He  has  grouped  together  various  figures  without  following 
an  Egyptian  design.  In  the  centre  a  male  and  female  figure,  a  hoise, 
an  ox.  and  fishes  swim  around.  In  the  principal  band  a  river  is  por- 
trayed, bordered  by  the  flowering  papyrus;  four  boats,  one  in  the 
form  of  a  flWng  duck,  pass  in  a  procession.  The  chief  boat  contains 
a  shrine  in  wliich  a  sacred  seated  statue  is  adored  by  a  priesteas :  the 
others  carry  musicians  and  offerings.    Between  the  boats,  horseSy  cattle^ 
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^chariot  bearing  a  great  man  and  lus  charioteer,  are  seen,  attend- 
the  line  of  boats  on  the  bank.     The  only  striking  analogy  in 
3tian  pictures  is  in  the  form  of  the  sacred  boat,  for  the  war-sliips 
the   maritime   nations  in  the   Bea-fight  with    Ramses  IIL   have 
3W8  in  the  shape  of  a  wading  bird's  head  and  neck.     In  both 
kese  bowls  we  have  nothing  of  the  ornaments  of  Solomon  s  temple, 
rthing  of   those   of  the  bronze   bowls  from  Assyria.      The   first 
bwl  is  a  product  of  Phoenician  art,  copying  Egyptian  paintings; 
^e  second,  of  that  art  wholly  einajicipated  from  servile  imitation  of 
:>tiaii^  and  as   wholly  untouched  by    As^rian   influence  :    the 
9tion  of  its  antiquity  is  only  to  be  settled   by  a  laborious  in- 
action. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  witness  a  great  discoverj''  which  oc- 
jrred  almost  immediately  after  I  had  left  the  kind  hospitaUty  uf  Cyprus, 
irly  in  1870  General  di  Cesnola  struck  upon  a  temple  at  Golgoi  from 
ich  he  extracted  a  richer  series  of  isstatnes  than  Mr.  Langs  find 
I  DsXu  The  same  styles  were  here  represented,  but  the  earlier  were 
)wn  in  works  of  greater  variety  and  far  better  preservation.  The 
ider  will  better  understand  these  statuos  from  General  di  CesnoWs 
Igravings  than  from  any  description.  I  will  only  draw  attention  to 
be  two  varieties  uf  Egyptian  style  (pp.  129^  131,  154,  and  145), 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  produced  within  the  narrow  interval 
of  Egyptian  influence  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  befure  our 
.  and  to  the  marvellous  colossal  head  (p.  123),  probably  a  very  early 
jfort   of  Assyrio*Cyprian  art.     The  decorative  details  (p.  159)  and 

relief  (p.  130)  are  also  most  interesting, 
i  General  di  Cesnola's  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  famous  city  of 
iphos  did  not  yield  very  important  results.  On  the  site  of  Amathus 
was  more  fortimato  in  a  ccraettjry  i»f  tombs  of  simple  but  very  pure 
f^le,  built  of  squared  stones.  In  one  he  discovered  a  splendid  sarco- 
igVLB  of  marble,  the  scidptures  of  which  present  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  Assyrian  and  archaic  Greek  style  (Pis.  xiv.  and  xv.  p.  2G7). 
It  18  probably  of  the  sixth  century  B.c,  In  another  tomb  were  found 
Egyptian  porcelain  Btatuettes  of  divinities,  an  extraordinary  silver 
Itera,  and  a  bronze  elueld*  The  patera  has  two  bands  of  Egyptian 
rle  and  one  of  Assyrian,  The  styles  are  singularly  pure  and 
subjects  only  mixed,  and  that  but  little,  in  one  of  the  Egyptian 
ids.  So  carefully  are  the  Egyptian  divinities  represented  that  we 
I  name  most  of  them.  The  artist  has  admirably  preserved  the  eharac- 
Btics  of  the  two  original  t^^Jt'S,  which  are  in  strange  contrast,  and 
has  excelled  the  Assyrians  in  his  palm-trees,  which  may  be  recom- 
jded  to  the  modem  designer  of  raeing  plates.  The  Assyrian 
ject  is  also  curious  in  the  occurrence  of  soldiers  armed  in  Greek 
)n  (PI,  xix,). 

greater  wonders  were  the  result  of  the  excavations  on  the  site 
>ther  royal  city,  Curium.    Here  the  explorer  opened  what  no 
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doubt  was  the  treaeniiry  of  a  temple,  and  brought  to  light  one  of  tho 
most  eplendid  and  interesting  collections  of  gold  objectis  ever  found 
together.  Of  course,  in  a  series  of  precious  deposits*  we  cannot  gain 
any  definite  idea  of  date  except  in  a  few  instances.  We  can  only 
notice  dated  objects  and  the  earliest  and  latest  styles  of  others.  The 
one  date  is  obtained  from  the  Cyprian  inscription  of  the  goldeu 
armlets  of  Eteander,  King  of  Paphos,  who  is  reasonably  identified 
with  the  piince  of  that  name  tributarj^to  Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assy 
(B.C.  672),  Unfortunately  they  are  perfectly  plain.  The  late 
style  is  apparently  that  of  fine  Greek  work,  perhaps  as  late  as  BX.  400, 
very  scantily  represented.  The  earUost  stjde  is  seen  in  certain  pater® 
of  purely  Eg>^)tian  character,  one  of  which  is  in  gold  (p,  316)»  and 
another  of  silver  gilt  (p.  337) ;  both  might  have  been  executed  in 
Egypt  and  dedicated  by  F*haraohs.  A  third  patera  of  silver  gilt  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  nnxed  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  styles  (p.  329). 
Ainong  the  works  in  silver  a  small  two-handled  vase  is  decollated  with 
an  arabesque  of  natural  flowers,  which  looks  hke  Gra^coRoman  work, 
or  its  prototype.  (PI.  xxi,).  This  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  sug- 
gestive objects  foimd  by  General  di  Cesnola. 

Much  must  be  left  unsaid  on  the  many  topics  raised  by  these  re- 
searches. I  cannot,  however^  take  leave  of  them  without  congratu- 
lating General  di  Cesnola  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has 
made  his  record.  Much  as  Englislmien  must  regret  that  his  collection 
has  gone  to  America,  they  can  at  least  study  it  in  the  beautiful  en* 
gravings  of  the  work,  though  it  wore  well  worth  a  voyage  to  New 
York  to  examine  the  treasures  in  detail.  The  history  of  the  excavations 
is  simply  and  clearly  told,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  state 
of  the  Turkieh  Empire  may  n(»t  unprofitably  read  what  General  di 
Cesnola  has  to  say  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Cyprus.  The 
stoiy  of  the  sad  fate  of  poor  Hadji  Jorghi,  "the  pioneer  digger  of 
Bali**  (p.  83),  ia  but  one  of  a  tliousand  pitiful  tragedies  which  those 
who  do  not  speak  the  local  dialects,  and  have  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  the  agreeable  manners  of  the  Turks,  never  hear,  or  having  heard 
forget. 

From  Cjqirus  to  Mycenae  is  not  an  unnatural  transition.  We  have 
seen  in  the  story  of  chseovery  in  Cyprus  archaic  works  in  metal  which 
might  illustrate  the  arms  which  Homer  tells  us  Agamemnon  received 
from  CinjTas,  King  of  Cj-pnis.  We  have  gone  thus  far  westward  with 
the  streams  uf  Oriental  art— thus  far  in  antiquity  ynth  the  gradual 
growth  of  Btyles.  Why  not  cross  to  Hellas  and  see  whether  in  the 
earliest  works  there  discovered  we  find  any  traces  wliich  might  link 
them  with  the  earliest  works  discovered  in  this  great  storehouse  of 
the  very-da^dalian  Sidonians  ? 

The  discoveries  at  Mycense  have  taken  the  world  by  surprise. 
Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  here  were  the  tombs  described 
by  Pausaniaa  as  the  traditional  sepidchi-es  of  Agamemnon  and  his 
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^ninidea ;  notliiug  mure  unlikely  than  that  they  eliould  have  remained 
^'-red*  Yet  these  tombs  have  been  discovered  as  they  were 
I  have  }^eUled  their  treasures  to  Ur.  Schhemani/s  genius, 

Diacarding  altogether  a  priori  reasoning,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
irhat  evidence  of  date  the  discoveries  at  Mycenas  present.  I  confine 
uyself  to  the  contents  of  the  five  tombs  in  the  Agora,  aud  the  stinic- 
ire  outside  that  enclosure,  alluding  to  some  archaic  remains  which 
re  probably  later.  For  the  criticism  of  ihoBu  objects  there  are 
iree  chief  standards,  the  earliest  autitiuities  of  Cyprus,  the  autic][uitie8 
rom  the  Troad,  and  the  Egyptian  and  other  foreign  e\adence.  And 
^re  I  must  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  Trojan  treasures. 

Comparing  the  objects  from  the  Troad  with  the  earhest  foimd  in 

)rufl,  we  are  struck  by  the  occurrence  in  both  of  two  great  classes 

If  vasjes,  those  which  have  the  upper  part  m  the  form  of  a  human 

^ead  in  Cyprus,  possibly  an  owl's  head  in  the  Trojan  series,  and  those 

the  skin-like  shapes,  particularly  the  characteristic  dotiblerspouted 

sea.  ThiB  is  enough  of  itself  to  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Jrojan  find.     Another  remarkable  characteristic  is  the  imknown  type 

the  gold  ornaments.  There  are  two  parallels  elsewhere.  The  head- 
ress  has  characteristics  that  we  also  see  in  ancient  German  or  Keltic 
letal-work,  particularly  in  the  use  of  chains;  but  such  extremely 
^mple  forms  might  be  common  to  any  primitive  art,  and  the  analogies 
^f  piimitive  art  are  among  the  false  lights  of  archajology,  if  they  are 
Bed  for  the  determination  of  date.  For  instance,  all  very  rude  repre- 
sntations  of  quadrupeds  have  a  certain  family  likeness,  but  afibrd  no 
lue  to  date  with  distinct  races  hi  widely  distant  countries.  The 
ead-dres8  when  worn  would  give  the  wearer  a  strikiogly  Eg\^>tian 

pect :   this,  however,  is  not  due   to   the    technical  quality  of  the 

rork.     On  the  other  hand,  the  gold  necklaces  from  the  Troad  are 

pparently  imitations  of  Egyptian  necklaces  of  beads  and  precious 

lee,    and  are    thus   consistent    with   extreme    antiquity  ;    while 

seems  that  they  have  no  analogies  in  later  works  of  the  land 
)iind  in  Greece  and  the  islands  from  about  B.C.  800  dowmwards. 
There  is  thus  reason  to  place  the  Trojan  fijid  before  about  B.C.  800, 
id  not  later  than  the  earliest  point  to  which  the  antiquities  of 
j'prus  reach,  perliaps  the  twelfth  century  B.C. ;  and  it  is  precisely  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period  that  we  sliould  expect  Egyptian 
jwellery  to  have  had  the  widest  influence, 

Returning  to  Mycenae,  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  architecture, 
ic  mode  of  sepulture,  or  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  entombment 

Agamemnon  and  his  comrades  in  the  tombs  opened  by  Dr.  SchHe- 

ixai.  These  inquiries  woidd  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I 
lall  confine  myself  to  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  find 

jin  Egyptian,  Cyprian,  and  kindred  evidence. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  first  of  all  to  notice  the  positive  and 
dgative  evidence  of  date  afforded  by  the  general  character  of  the 
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find.    The  great  lichneBS  in  gold  points  either  to  the  time  before  the 
origin  of  coinage  in  Hellas — that  is,  before  the  eighth  century  B.O. — 
or  to  the  time  after  Alexander.     The  discovery  of  very  archaic  pot- 
tery, in  vases  and  Kttle  figures,  in  the  Mycenaa  soil,  would  favour  the 
earlier  limit.     The  presence  of  implements  of  stone,  however  scaniy, 
carries  the  find  into  the  limits  of  the  stone  age  of  Greece,  while  the 
occurrence  of  bronze  weapons  points  to  the  time  of  the  transition  from 
the  stone  age  to  the  bronze  age  in  the  same  country.    No  doubt  these 
ages  everywhere  overlapped  each  other,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  stone 
age  in  Greece  ended  at  a  very  remote  time,  long  before  the  beginnings 
of  true  Hellenic  art.     The  distinctness  of  the  art  from  any  of  Hellenic 
character  takes  it  almost  as  high,  unless  it  be  barbarian.     The  idea 
raised  by  the  last  conjecture,  that  these  remains  are  the  work  of  some 
barbarous  tribe  which   occupied  the   place,  was  at  first  favourably 
entertained  by  some  eminent  scholars.     Dr.  Milchover,  Mr.  Newton, 
and  Mr.  Gardner,  were  the  first  to  repudiate  it,  and  with  true  critical 
instinct,  for  it  rests  upon  apparent  similarities  which  a  closer  examina- 
tion shows  to  be  merely  apparent.   These  similarities  depend  upon  the 
common  forms  of   primitive  art,  not  upon  the  distinctive   forms  of 
primitive  art  at  Mycenae  ;    and  they  leave  these   distinctive    forms 
unexplained.     So  much  for  positive  evidence  of  date.     The  negative 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  already  implied,  is  the  presence 
of  little  archaic  goldsmith's  work  of  characters  liithcrto  known,  the 
absence  of  vases  of  types  of  the  later  Greek  ceramic  art,  of  glaaa, 
except  in  beads,  of  coins,  and  inscriptions.     It  may  be  added  that 
Myceues  declined  at  a  very  remote  time,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  these  remains  are  of  a  date  at  which  it  was  not  the  seat  of    a 
powerful  dynasty.     Had  such  a  djaiasty  lasted  to  the  tenth  centDLxy 
B.C.,  tradition  would  have  remembered  that  it  did  so.     It  is  therefc^ie 
not  unreasonable  to  place  the  Mycened  treasure  within  the  period  frc:i»n> 
Homer  to  the  usual  date  of  the  Trojan  War,  roughly  in  the  ten  "•^h, 
eleventh,  or  twelfth  century  before  our  era. 

The  MycenoD   treasure  may  be  divided  into  the   following   gr^*^ 
groups  of  objects,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  : — 

1.  Works  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 

2.  Pottery. 

3.  KeUefs  in  stone. 

The  extraordinary  quantity  of  objects  in  gold  enables  one  to  reaso^^ 
inductively  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  art  wliicli  produced  thenJ-^ 
in  its  general  principles  of  ornament,  and  in  the  special  forms  o^' 
objects,  both  those  made  on  the  spot  and  those  possibly  imported.    The  ^ 
leading  forms,  the  concentric  circle,  its  first  developments,  the  S  form 
and  spiral,  and  the  rosette,  are  connnon  to  Egyptian  and  German  or 
Keltic  ornament.     Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  they  were  never  de- 
veloped ;  with  the  Northerns  they  reached  a  stage  of  progress  which 
is  equally  seen  in  the  Mycena3  ornaments,  where  the   S   or  spiral 
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^Becomes  an  arabeeque.  The  essential  difference  between  the  Myce- 
^Ka^an  and  the  German  or  Keltic  ornament  13  tliat  the  artiets  who 
H|rorked  for  Mycenae  had  made  progress  enough  to  be  able  to  compoBe 
Hdthin  a  circle,  but  genemlly  failed  in  any  other  form,  whereas  the 
Hriore  northern  craftsmen  Bucceeded  in  maldn"^  a  compoKition  to  fill 
Hither  spaces,  however  irregidar.  Any  one  who  likes  to  try  the  ex- 
^keriineut  has  only  to  take  a  plate  and  arrange  a  chain  in  it  in  the  form 
Hbf  the  letter  S;  he  can  then  develop  this  first  form  by  increasing  the 
■lurns  at  each  end,  and,  uBing  similar  materials,  he  can  fill  in  the  inter- 
vals with- inferior  con*eeponding  patterns  ;  but  having  put  two  plates 
■pide  by  side  so  ornamented,  on  a  small  rectangular  table,  let  him  try 
Wkp  fill  the  intei-stices  with  patterns  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
^Wates,  and  he  will  find  the  difficulty  of  the  next  step.  While  thus 
^■lackled  in  composition,  the  Mycenreanf*  varied  their  ornaments  by  the 
^■Bc  of  the  butterfly,  the  cuttle-fish,  and  a  leaf,  possibly  that  of  the  vine, 
B  The  gold  objects  which  we  may  assume  to  have  been  made  on  the 
^kot^  are  the  masks,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  siime  was  the 
^■ase  with  the  diadems  and  breastplates,  with  similar  smaller  objects, 
Huid  even  the  larger  vessels ;  for  if  the  goldsmith's  art  at  Mycenee 
^kould  produce  these  diadems,  the  heavier  vessels  of  gold,  as  well  as  of 
Hftlver,  would  not  have  been  imported.  The  masks  are  best  compared 
Hjrith  the  Egyptian  custom  of  gilding  the  faces  of  mummies.  The 
■Siadems  have  their  parallel,  as  Dr.  Schlicmann  points  out,  in  the 
BBadems  of  archaic  figures  of  the  Cyprion  Aplirodite.  where,  however^, 
Hhe  flowers  are  in  a  better  and  later  style  (cf.  Cesnola,  Cypnis,  p.  350). 
Wk,  very  good  instance  of  this  development  of  the  technical  method  m 
B^en  in  the  bracelet  from  Curium  (Cesnola,  p.  311).  Tlie  patterns  are 
HjDiv  not  part  of  the  field,  but  separately  affixed  to  it.  The  objects 
Hi  wood  plated  with  gold  belong  to  the  same  style  as  those  in  gold 
HunJy.  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  a  link  with  early  Pha^nician  work, 
H>^l^i<^l^  w^^  obviously  intended,  from  its  extreme  thinness,  to  be  eo 
Wfiplied,  and  further  correspond  to  the  Phoonician  method  in  Solomon's 
Aerople,  about  B.C.  1000,  The  vases  are  of  primitive  forms,  very  like 
Bhe  early  pottery  and  silver  vases  of  C^Tirus,  and  with  a  more  distant 
HeseTnblance  to  the  Trojan,  though  the  Trojan  vases  in  precious 
^kietals  are  much  simpler  and  heavier  in  shaj»t\  With  tlie  vases 
Hnust  bo  menti(»ned  the  two  animfi Is' heads,  the  lion's  mnsk  in  g^Jdand 
^Khe  ox-head  in  silver  with  golden  bonis.  Dr.  Schliomann  draws  atten- 
B^on  to  the  parallels  in  the  Egypitian  tributes  to  these  4*bjects,  In 
^wirticular,  in  the  picture  of  that  of  the  Kefa  there  is  a  hone's  head  of 
H^Id  and  an  ox-head  of  silver.  Mr.  Gardner  has  eon^nnccil  me  that 
H^ese  last  were  vase-covers,  hke  the  suppuaed  owl-beads  of  the  Trojan 
^krnses.  They  had  their  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  Egyptian  vastus  with  the 
^Bcads  of  the  four  genii  of  Amenti  (Hades).  The  Hoirs  mask,  which  can 
^■rarcely  have  beun  a  vase-cover,  is  of  rude  det^ign  (p.  211 ) ;  tho  ox-head 
^ps  the  finust  cj^ipiplu  of  metal-work  from  Mycenie  (pp»  ilG,  iVi),    It 
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Heems  too  gor)d  to  be  anything  bnt  a  product  of  Phoenician  art  made 
in  Egypt.     Indeed,  no  one  would  have  thought  it  out  of  place  in  an 
Egyptian  find.     It  is  the  one  work  that  cannot  have  been  made  by  the 
goldsmithfl  who  produced  the  metal-work  of  Mycenae.     Many  of  the 
sraaller  objects  must,  as  already  stated,  have  been  made  at  the  same 
place  as  th<jr  diadems  and  breastplates,  therefore  probably  at  Mycen® ; 
but  there  are  other  small  portable  ornaments  which  show  much  variety 
and  more  distinct  relations  to  foreign  styles.     Very  characteristic  are 
littl(i  groups  «>f  quadrupeds  and  birds,  usually  two  face  to  face,  some- 
times looking  back,  wliich  have  a  general  likeness  to  the  sculpture  of 
the  Lions'  Gate  and  an  Assyrian  character.     The  figures  of  Aphrodite, 
with  one  or  more  doves,  have  a  Cyprian  relation,   and   so  has  the 
golden  slirine  (p.  267).     The  cuttle-fishes,  the  sphinx,  and  the  grifBn, 
would  seem  to  be  Greek ;  but  the  griflSn  is  also  found  in  Egyptian 
jewellery.     A  most  remarkable  golden  brooch  (p.  193)  has  a  very 
Oriental  air.     The  Hon  ornament  (p.  178)  reminds  one  of  archaic  Greek 
work,  unlike  the  solid  golden  lion  cast  and  tooled   (p.  36),  which 
belongs  to  a  separate  find,  that  of  the  structure  outside  the  Agora. 

The  pottery  resembles  the  earliest  Cyprian,  both  in  forms  and 
patten  1 8.  The  net-work  pattern  (p.  65)  is  specially  characterifltic 
(Cesnc^la  402).  There  is.  however,  a  clearly  local  character  which 
separates  the  two.  This  is  markedly  seen  in  the  small  terra-cotta 
figurcjs,  as  well  as  in  the  fragments  of  painted  vases.  The  pottery, 
however,  mostly  comes  from  the  soil  of  Mycenae,  not  from  the  tombs. 
The  specimens  from  the  tombs  are  on  the  whole  the  most  archaic. 
The  evidence  of  the  rest  of  the  pottery  tends  to  throw  the  date  of 
the  tombs  very  high. 

The  reliefs  of  the  tombstones  are,  perhaps,  the  most  diflScult  class 
of  works  in  the  whole  series  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries.  The  reaaon 
is  obvious.  They  must  have  been  carved  on  the  spot,  and  without 
the  aid  afFordcd  to  goldsmiths  or  potters  by  other  works  of  the  same 
kind  in  fonn  if  not  in  material.  For  this  reason  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  in  them  a  consistent  style.  The  subjects  are  (1)  a  chariot  at 
full  speed,  containing  one  man,  above  a  lion  pursuing  a  stag ;  (2)  a 
warrior  in  a  similar  car,  before  whom  is  another  on  foot ;  (3)  a  warrior 
advancing  in  his  car  against  a  foot  soldier.  The  second  and  tiiirf 
subjects  ar(}  associated  ^vith  patterns  out  of  all  proportion,  and  another 
tombstone  has  no  subject  but  two  patterns.  These  devices  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  work  in  gold  fomid  in  the  tombs.  The  subjects 
have  no  analogy  with  Assyrian  art,  in  which  such  representations 
are  most  unusual.  In  Egj^ptian  art,  however,  the  chief  personage  in 
each  scM'ne  is  represented  of  a  gigantic  size  compared  with  the  rest, 
and  in  the  sculptures  of  battles,  tlicking  in  his  chariot  is  the  principal 
subject,  and  is  portrayed  charging  at  full  speed.  Thus,  seen  from  » 
distance,  an  Egyptian  battle-scene  has  the  same  general  efiFect  as  these 
subjects,  speaking  of  course  veiy  roughly. 
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■  I  have  purposely  taken  no  notice  of  the  Btructure  ontaide  the 

Ikgora,  as  its  contents  have  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own.     Besides 

be  g<)ld  lion   ah*eady  referred  to,  which  is  of  Egyptian  style,  and 

■bay  be  compared  with  those  presented  by  Algernon  Duke  of  North- 

111    '      Vi  fid  to  the  British  Museum,  there  were  found  here  two  verv  i-e- 

m  i  e  gold  signet-riiigs,  uiilike  anything  else  discovered  at  Mycence 

Bit  ebewhere,  a  two-handled  goblet  of  gold,  the  handles  m  the  form  of 

^^n*  heads,  wliich  in  this  respect  resembles  the  tributes  to  the  Egyptian 

H^ge,  and  some  peculiarly  primitive  gold  beads.    The  more  important 

BDg  IB  instantly  seen  to  be  a  work  of  no  known  style  of  art.     The 

Bnbject  18  two  women  approaching  a  third  seated  beneath  a  tree,  from 

■irhich  a  fourth  plucks  a  fruit,     The  women  are  dressed  in  long  skirts, 

mt  tunics,  with  many  flounces,  which  in  two  cases  have  broad  bands 

Hecorated  with  a  scale-pattern.     If  the  reader  will  tuni  to  the  plates 

hf  the  tribute  to  ThothraeSj  ho  will  see  that  the  women  of  the   Kefa 

prear  long  tunics,  with  three  skirts  one  above  the  other,  and  that  the 

■nen  wear  short  kirtles,  with  various  patterns  in  colour  on  a  white 

fcround,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  earliest  patterns  of  vases 

mt  Cyprus  and  Mycence.     One  of  these  kirtles  is  ornamented  -with 

■he  scale-pattern.     Thus  the  Egyptian  picture  gives  us,  in  two  of  the 

Kefa,  the  form  and  pattern  of  two  dresses  in  the  ring.   The  other  two 

■gares  wear  precisely  the  same  kind  of  dress  as  the  Kefa  women,  except 

that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  skirt  or  a  tunic.     Still  more  remark- 

al  ily,  they  have  the  curls  rising  above  the  forehead,  and  the  long  lucks 

which  mark  the  Kefa  men  in  the  Egyptian  picture.   Above  the  subjec^^t 

are  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  a  Palladium  or  warrior;  on  the  right 

ire  six  uncertain  objects.    It  is  curif  >us  to  compare  this  work  with  the 

^ery  ancient  Dali  bowl,  in  which  the  same  pecuHarities  of  wearing  the 

lir  are  seen.    This  is  intensely  naturalistic,  the  tether  thoroughly  coii- 

rentional.     Yet  the  subjects  are  very  similar.     The  ring  seems  tht* 

lore  archaic,  for  it  is  free  from  all  known  influences,  and  thus  belongs 

style  probably  preceding  the  artistic  supremacy  of  Egj^pt  in  the 

3m  MediteiTanean,    The  other  ling  is  of  a  kinched  style.    It  bears 

ox-head  between  two  agalmata,  somewhat  resembling  the  so-called 

"owl-headed  Tixjjan  vases,  and  below,  a  Hon's  head  between  two  stags' 

leads,  besides  an  uncertain  object  on  the  left.    Are  these  the  symbols 

'the  primitive  Pantheon"^     Bearing  in  mind  the  pecxiliarities  of  this 

>mb  in  the  Egyptian  lion,  the  extraordinary"  signet^ringSj  and  the 

itive  golden   beads,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  link  with  the 

ler  remains,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  find  there  is  the  most 

Bnt,  and  anterior  to  the  Assyrian  influence  in  Syria  in  the  twelfth 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  of  the  discoveries  at  Mycens3, — ^the  Agom 
>mbe  appear  to  belong  to  a  time  at  which  Egyptian  influence  had 
[?en  withdrawn  and  Ass^man  had  begmi  to  assert  itself  thus  far  west. 
Jid©  by  side  with  larger  objects  wliich  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
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Egyptian  art,  received  through  a  Phoenician  medium,  are  small 
objects  on  which  some  traces  of  Assyrian  style  may  be  detected. 
Such  indications  would  point  to  the  twelfth  century  before  our  era,  as 
the  highest  date  for  these  Mycenaean  antiquities.  How  long  the 
influence  of  Assyria  took  to  extend  to  this  distance  we  do  not  know, 
and  so  far  fail  to  obtain  the  lowest  date.  The  lowest  date  depends  on 
the  next  considerations.  The  works  of  art  of  Cyprus  reach  up  towards 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  antiquities,  which,  from  their  marked  relation  in 
portable  objects  to  the  work  of  Egyptian  jewellers,  and  the  absence  of 
all  hint  of  Assyrian  influence,  are  probably  within  the  age  of  Egyptian 
supremacy,  and  therefore  not  later  than  the  earUer  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.  The  treasures  of  Mycenae  show  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  forms  of  vases  of  both  precious  metal  and  pottery  on  those  from 
the  Trojan  excavations.  At  the  same  time  a  whollj^  new  art  appears 
in  the  gold  ornaments.  This  art  Ues  midway  between  that  of  gold 
vases  in  the  tributes  to  the  Egyptian  kings  (B.C.  1500  or  1400  to  about 
1300)  and  that  of  ornaments  in  the  oldest  types  of  Cyprian  statues 
and  terra-cottas  much  before  B.C.  800.  Technically  it  is  related  to  tkc 
most  ancient  gold  ornaments  found  at  lalyssus  in  Rhodes,  which  can 
scarcely  be  later  than  the  ninth  century. 

Again,  both  in  the  Trojan  and  Mycenaean  antiquities,  we  find  oiajr— 
selves  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages.     This  poiix.'ts^ 
to  remote  dates,  as  stone  implements  are  wanting  in  the  finds    o^ 
Cyprus ;  where,  however,  we  may  carry  up  some  of  the  antiquiti^^* 
very  near,  if  not  actually  to,  the  twelfth  century.    Making  allowaiM.^c^  * 
for  the  distance  and  the  slowness  of  the  movement  of  art  in  tt*-® 
commonest  objects,  still  I  cannot  hesitate  to  infer  from  this  evideiB^^:^® 
a  date  not  later  than   the  interval  from  the  tenth  to   the  twelf"*^ 
centuries  B.C. 

The  one  monument  that  carries  us  up  to  a  yet  earUer  age  than  t'^fc-^® 
tombs  in  the  Agora,  is  the  structure  outside,  which  produced  the  tdl<:^^^ 
curious  of  the  golden  lings.  In  its  contents  we  have,  with  a  strikL'»==^*S 
Egyptian  work,  traces  of  an  early  art,  uninfluenced  in  form  "fc^J 
Egyptian,  and  with  some  likeness  to  that  of  Troy.  This  peculiar  ^^  " 
has  the  characteristics  of  barbarous  art,  striving  to  copy  faithfixI---^J' 
without  any  canon  to  follow. 

The  type  of  Hellenic  rehgion  as  well  as  of  Trojan,  in  the  two  gr*^-^**' 
sources,  is  of  an  age  before  the  Dorians.     It  is  marked  by  the  distinc'fc-'^ 
Egyptian  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  animal-headed  divinitieCt     ^ 
characteristic  far  weaker  in  Assyria.     This  strange  characteristic     ^^* 
found  in  the  earliest  agalmata  of  Cyprus,  but  there  it  is  far  less  mbvlb^  -*• 
With  the   Trojans   and  the  people  of  Mycenae,  it  seems  dominan"^^* 
When  it  disappeared  from  Greek  cultus  is  hard  to  say.    Homer,  in  th  -^ 
two  famous  epithets  of  Hera  and  Athene,  certainly  preserves  it,  bu  ^ 
he  does  so  with  the  same  instinct  that  made  the  priests  preserve  th^^ 
old  animal-headed  agalmata  side  by  side  with  later  representations  ix^- 
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■lunmu  form;  and  more,  lie  merely  retains  the  old  ideas  in  epitheia,  and 
Heacribes  Hera  and  Athene  with  no  further  reference  to  the  primitive 
ftjrpe^a.  Thus  between  the  ages  of  the  two  treasures  and  the  date  of 
Eomer,  the  animal-headed  forma  of  divinities  had  ceased  to  be  the  rule 
HI  art^  and  had  almost  passed  out  of-  literature,  lea\nng  but  a  shade 
Bo  mark  their  former  presence.  For  Bucb  a  change,  surely  two  or 
lUiree  centuries  is  not  too  great. 

It  may  be  tliought  that  I  have  not  taken  account  enough  of  two 

fetors  in  all  such  inquiries,  the  local  character  of  many  styles,  and 

Hbe  persistence  of  archaii^m.    Both  must  always  have  their  WL-ight,  but 

■his  weight  is  not  to  be  considered  greatest  when  we  have  to  deal  with 

B  period  of  confederations  and  great  movements,  and  when  archaic 

Bbrms  do  not  present  the  obvious  quahties  of  degradation  wliieh  mark 

Onclmic  art  prolonged  for  ages  as  in  Cyprus  by  hieratic  instincts, 

■    It  may  be  well  here  to  glance  again  at  the  historical  evidence  which 

■iistifies  dates  which  seem  not  to  harmonize  with  the  results  which  had 

B^eu  obtained  before  the  late  discoveries  by  archfeolu gists  in  their  en- 

Beavours  to  trace  up  the  earUest  remains  of  art  found  in   Greece, 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  on  Egyptian  evidence  that  the  Cj^>rians  or 

Phottnicians  were  great  metal-workers  in  the  time  of  Thotlxmes  III,,  at 

Icfasttwo  centuries  before  the  traditional  date  of  the  Trojan  War;  that 

^bout  the  date  of  that  war  or  a  century  earlier  the  maritime  G  reeks  were 

^rought  into  contact  with  the  power  of  Egypt,  in  a  succession  of  wars 

ig  at  least  a  century,  when  they  attempted  more  than  once  to  settle 

Egypt;  and  further  that  the  Dardans  joined  in  a  Syro-Phccnician 

3nfederacy  against   an  Egyptian  king  in  this  later  age.     Thus  the 

presence  of  Egyptian  influence  and  a  development  of  art  under  that 

ifluence  would  be  accounted  for,  both  in  the  Troad  and  at  Mycenae. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  find  a  great  gap  between  the  supposed 

periods  assigned  on  these  grounds  to  the  discoveries  at  Mycenaa  and 

the  Troad,  and  the  oldest  elsewhere  found  in  the  Greek  world, 

UBless  we  admit   the   antiquity  of  detached   archaic    objects   from 

;!Iypru8,  wliieh  are  moreover  oon-Hellenic.    To  this  I  would  reply  that 

;re  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  absolutely  guided  by  the  analogy 

[of  the  sure  progress  of  Greek  art  at  the  age  of  its  independent  existence. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  apply  this  canon  of  growth  to  Phoenician  art, 

*it  does  not  apply  to  tlie  art  of  Eg}"pt  and  Assyria.     We  must  also 

bear  in  mind  that  great  pohtical  disturbances  such  as  the  Dorian 

Migration  are  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  chasms  in  the  monumental 

records,  having  probably  arrested  the  progress  that  Phoenician  art 

undoubtedly  shows.  Lastly  we  must  beware  of  a  method  which  would 

force  into  an  unreasonably  short  space  of  time  variiius  styles  which, 

'  not  progressive,  are  at  least  marked  by  distinct  pecuharities,  and  of  a 

theory  which  woidd  leave  the  absence  of  coins  and  inscriptions  in  the 

eldest  finds  wholly  unexplained. 

It  is  upon  the  €|ue8tion  of  date  that  a  Homeric  conflict  will  rage  once 
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more  over  the  bodies  of  heroes  found  at  MycensB.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  heat  of  battle  the  combatants  will  not  forget  the  dignity 
of  the  subject,  and  most  of  all  the  generosity  of  the  explorer,  and  \Sb 
earnest  and  successful  labour  in  the  kindred  field  of  Greek  letters. 
Where  he  may  be  criticized  is  in  the  poetical  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  describes  what  is  rude  or  grotesque  as  if  produced  by  th^  highest 
art.  This  itself  is  Homeric,  and,  put  into  the  poet's  words,  reads  quite 
naturally,  however  perplexing  to  the  archaeologist  pure  and  simple. 
To  the  explorer's  patience,  care,  and  truthfulness  too  great  praise 
cannot  be  given,  nor  to  his  dignified  reticence  of  all  notice  of  the 
attacks  of  those  who  scarcely  disguise  their  jealousy  of  his  success. 
The  learned  world  in  general  will  be  more  and  more  grateful  for 
the  treasures  he  has  discovered,  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  given  every  means  for  their  fullest  discussion. 

Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 


THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE. 


THERE  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  discussion  about  the  county 
franchise  which  has  been  carried  on  between  Mr.  Lowe  in  the 
J^artnightli/  Review  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  which 
«eem  to  need  putting  forth  a  Uttle  more  clearly  than  they  are  put  by 
'hither  disputant.     Or  rather,  there  are  certain  considerations  which 
Jlr.  Lowe,  in  his  last  article  at  all  events,  leaves  out  of  sight  altogether, 
"^nd  which  Mr.  Gladstone  hardly  states  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
^ome  their  importance  to  readers  who  may  happen  not  to  have  thought 
-of  them  before. 

Mr.  Lowe   {Fortnightly   Review^   December,    1877,   p.   743)  speaks 
^hus: — 

*'  What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  make  a  now  change  in  the  power  of  the 
^=^ate,  taking  it  away  from  the  constituencies  in  whom  it  is  now  vested,  and 
z^ving  it  altogether  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  too  poor 
«nd  too  ignorant  to  have  any  share  in  public  affairs." 

He  adds  on  the  same  page  : — 

"  The  condition  of  a  country  which,  with  all  its  institutions  standing  and 
vigorous,  voluntarily  strips  its  rulers  of  their  power,  and  confers  that  power  on 
classes  that  have  hitherto  had  no  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  government, 
has  no  precedent  in  history,  and  will  stand  out  to  future  times  as  a  solitary  and 
^gnal  instance  of  human  levity  and  presumption." 

Now  Mr.  Lowe  makes  these  two  propositions  in  answer  to  what  he 
•calls  "Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  for  equal  electoral  districts  and  manhood 
•soffirage."  He  does  not  make  them  in  direct  answer  to  the  lesser  pro- 
posal for  making  the  borough  and  coimty  franchise  uniform.  It  is 
quite  possible  therefore  that  Mr.  Lowe  may  not  mean  to  say  that 
ilds  last  change  would  by  itself  amount  to  "  conferring  power  on 
I  tliat  have  hitherto  had  no  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
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government."  He  may  very  likely  mean  to  apply  these  words  only  to 
the  further  proposal  of  manhood  suffrage.  But  if  this  be  his  meaning, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood ;  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  quoted 
as  speaking  of  the  mere  change  of  the  county  franchise  as  one 
that  would  give  power  to  classes  that  have  hitherto  not  possessed 
it.  Language  of  that  kind  has  been  held  over  and  over  again, 
and  those  wlio  hold  it  Avill  be  delighted  to  quote  Mr.  Lowe's  name 
on  their  side,  whether  such  be  his  real  meaning  or  not.  And  in 
truth  both  in  his  article  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  the  question 
of  uniform  borough  and  county  franchise  and  the  quite  distinct 
question  of  manhood  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts  have  got 
hopelessly  mixed  up  together.  Mr.  Lowe  in  fact  looks  on  the  two 
questions  as  practically  one.  He  holds  "  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  country  householders  would  make  necessary  a  complete 
redistribution  of  seats  on  a  new  principle,  and  that  this  in  its  turn 
would  make  it  impossible  to  resist  the  accomplishment  of  universal 
suffrage."  A  writer  in  the  Times  of  December  7th  discusses  the  two 
articles  as  if  they  had  mainly  to  do  with  the  lesser  question  of  the 
county  franchise.  But,  if  this  last  is  the  point  at  issue,  such  passages 
as  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Lowe  are  veiy  likely  to  mislead  those  who 
read  them.  It  may  bo  true  that  the  introduction  of  manhood  suffrage 
would  place  some  degree  of  power,  or  even,  as  Mr.  Lowe  seems  to 
think,  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  classes  which  have 
hitherto  not  exercised  power  at  all.  I  will  not  argue  that  point; 
because  I  do  not  wish  now  to  argue  the  question  of  manhood  suffrage 
in  any  detail,  but  rather  to  bring  the  controversy  back  to  the  point 
from  which  it  has  strayed — the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the 
counties.  To  this  last  change,  taken  by  itself,  Mr.  Lowe's  assertions 
do  not  apply.  Such  a  change  would  not  be  a  transfer  of  power  from 
any  old  class  to  any  new  class,  or  a  grant  of  power  to  any  new  cla8& 
It  would  simply  be  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  certain  additional 
members  of  two  classes,  both  of  which  are  largely  in  possession  of 
the  franchise  already.  It  would  undoubtedly  make  a  gi*eat  change 
in  the  proportion  in  which  power  is  now  distributed  among  the  enfran- 
chised classes;  but  it  would  not  bestow  the  franchise  on  any  new 
class. 

This  will  be  easily  seen  by  looking  to  certain  facts  of  which  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  his  last  article,  seems  to  take  no  notice.  Yet  those  facts  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  perhaps  with  that  fulness  and  clear- 
ness which  would  be  needed  to  bring  them  home  to  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  never  before  thought  about  the  matter,  but  with  quite 
clearness  and  fulness  enough  ^'^  ^  '  flr  them  home  to  the  mind  of  a 
statesman  and  practised  disfyi  ^t.  Lowe.    Mr.  Gladstone  aaya 

{Nineteenth  Century y  Novembe  "^  s —  . 

^^  Let  me  becrin  with  disimsfv 
of  essentia^  **- 
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nximy  towns,  rwil  and  conBidoraljle,  and  tofj  lai'ge  a  town  population  in  the 
^  little  bitH  of  counties  figuring  uoiler  the  uauie  of  tdwns, 
ag  tliia  disiiactioii  as  a  bairier  to  a  grt-ut  eufraij»:bise- 

pme  pages  further  on  (p.  547),  he  again  says — 

**  It  is  well,  for  example,  that  the  peasaut  of  Wilton  oiid  the  |jeaii>aut  of  Wilte^ 

r,r..t^fiT,t  .s  w  ^iKTn.f^jp,!  jmj  t^t^  peasaut  of  Berk^,  the  peasaut  of  HasBetlaw 

t.^,  should  be  treated  alike  in  respect  of  the  franehise. 

.n.,,i,,    i,  UM-.    vvit.i  rt^Sf^ef't  to  the  artisan,  the  miner,  the  mill-and-forge- 

iiiit  of  Stourbridge*  compared  with  liirf  rornfjeer  in  Dudley;  and  so  else  when?.' 

^  is  tu  bay,  distinetious  should  be  iutelhgible  and  not  fantastic." 

Her©  is  in  truth  the  whole  giet  of  the  matter.  People  couHtantly 
ilk  as  if  extending  the  franchise  to  houaeholJere  in  counties  and  giv- 
ig  the  franchise  to  agricultural  labourers  were  simply  the  same  thing* 
^nd  they  talk  as  if  both  were  something  new.  They  talk  as  if  it  were 
ie  principle  of  the  present  arrangement  that  among  the  to\^^  popu- 
llion  the  franchise  should  be  obtained  simply  by  the  possession  of  a 
DU8e,  %vhile  in  the  rural  districts  the  franchise  should  be  confined  to 
1080  who  own  or  occupy  houses  or  other  property  of  a  certain  value, 
«<sh  a  distinction,  whether  reasonable  or  not,  would  be  intelligible, 
lut  if  the  object  of  the  existing  law  be  to  establish  Buch  a  distinctioHt 
altog(*ther  fails  of  its  purpose.  It  makcH  indeed  a  distinction 
between  those  who  live  within  and  those  who  live  without  the 
ll  '  lies  of  pa  rhamentary  boroughs.  But  this  diBtiuction  does  not 
to  the  distinction  between  town  and  country,  or  to  any  other 
fcinction  of  any  kind.  The  ttstinction,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  is 
lligible,  but  fantastic.  ^People  talk  of  extending  household 
to  the  counties  as  if  it  sunply  meant  giving  the  franchise  to 
icultural  labourers.  It  means  that  certainly ;  but  it  also  means 
iving  the  franchise  to  a  large  class  which  is  asstnctly  nrban  as  those 
rho  possess  the  borough  franchise  at  present.  They  also  talk  as  if 
giving  the  franchise  to  agricultm-al  labourers  was  simply  altogether 
few  and  revolutionar}%  sometlnng  which  would  bring  down  the  sky 
irer  our  heads.  If  so»  the  revolution  ought  to  have  come,  the  sky 
ight  to  have  fallen,  long  ago ;  for  large  bodies  of  agriciiltunJ 
(lent  in  ]  *  \\  of  the  franchise.     3 

case  is  :  things  are  at  present,  certain 

both  of  the  urban  and  the  rural  class,  parts  quite  capricionsly 
*  >y  the  elective  franchise,  while  other  parts  of  the  same 
i  ss  capriciously  chosen,  are  shut  out  from  ilj)  Here  is  a 
which  has  a  member  of  its  own,  chosen  by  all  the  houseliolders 
,     Uere  is  another  town  of  the  same  size  and  class,  which 
iber  of  its  own»  and  whose  householders  have  votes  for 
\iy  only  if  their  holdings  are  of  a  certain  value.     Here  is  a 
t  in  which  no  man  can  vote  unless  his  holding  reaches  a 
•J.     Hrre  is  auotlier  rural  district  close  by  and  of  exactly 
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the  same  character,  in  which  every  householder  has  his  vote,  and 

%vhere  of  course  a  large  part  of  the  conetitueDcy  consiBls  of 'agricul- 
tural labourers.  The  object  of  extending  household  etiffrage 
couuties  is,  not  to  transfer  power  into  the  hands  of  any  new  cl 
whether  agricultural  labourers  or  any  other,  but  to  redress  the  mon- 
strous inequahty  which  is  produced  by  the  arbitrary  Kne  which  is  now 
drawn  between  members  of  this  or  that  class  living  in  one  place  and 
membera  of  exactly  the  same  class  Eving  in  another  place  of  exactly 
the  same  character. 

Mr,  Gladstone  puts  this  forth  very  clearly  to  those  who,  either  from 
general  study  of  the  subject  or  from  particular  local  knowledge, 
happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  instances  w^hieh  he  quotes.  But  1 
suspect  that  there  are  many  who  will  hardly  understand  what  ho 
means  by  his  opposition  between  **  the  peasant  of  Wilton  and  the 
peasant  of  Wilts,  the  peasant  of  Wallingford  and  the  peasant  of 
Berks/'  The  reference  to  **  Bassetlaw ''  will,  I  suspect,  to  many  be 
darker  stilh  Bassetlawis  a  famous  name  in  our  parliamentary  history, 
and  **  Basse tlaw  reform  ''  was  at  one  time  a  proverb.  Yet  many  will 
read  Mr,  Gladstone  s  article  to  whom  the  name  of  Bassetlaw  will  not 
suggest  the  singular  history  of  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  I  am 
unavoidably  writing  without  books,  and  I  cannot  give  exact  datee. 
But  the  story  was  something  Uke  this.  Some  years  before  tlie  great 
Reform  Bill  the  borough  of  East  Retford  was  found  to  be  notoriously 
corrupt.  It  was  proposed  to  disfrauchise  it,  and  to  transfer  its  mem- 
bers to  some  large  unrepresented  town.  Instead  of  so  doing,  the 
borough  of  Retford  was  enlarged  by  throwing  into  it  the  w^hole 
adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw,  Hence  the  phrase  **  Bassetlaw 
reform,"  So,  at  an  earlier  time,  the  corrupt  electoi-s  of  Shoreham 
were  disfranchised  by  name,  and  as  the  remnant  who  had  kept  them- 
selves clean  were  but  a  small  body,  they  were  strengthened  by 
extendmg  the  franchise  of  the  borough  to  the  whole  rape  of  Bramber. 
It  thus  follows  that  in  two  hirge  agricultural  districts,  the  hundred  of 
Bassetlaw  and  the  rape  of  Bramber,  men  get  votes  on  easier  terms 
than  they  do  in  the  other  parts  of  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Sussex,  In  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  every  householder  votrs ;  m 
the  next  huudred  only  those  householders  vote  whoso  holdini 
reach  the  mark  fixed  by  the  Act  of  18i37,  That  is  to  say,  in  the  ht 
dred  of  Bassetlaw  the  dreadful  thing  has  happened  already,  ac 
the  agricultui'al  labourer  has  the  franchise.  The  same  \»  tliu 
with  Cricklude,  Wilton,  Aylesbury,  AVoodstock,  and  a  good  many 
other  boroughs  of  the  same  kind.  Only  a  small  part  of  tl 
stituencies  is  urban*  The  greater  part  of  the  cl  - -t--- 
boroughs  consists  of  the  agricultund  labourers  and  oH 
of  the  surrounding  mral  districts,  who,  by  a  distinctioa  v 
tainly  fantastic  and  not  at  all  intelligible*  get  their  v^f  ^ 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parte  of  their  se 
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Hero  thea  is  the  agriciiltural  labourer  already  in  poBsessioii  of  a 
Totti.  Nor  are  these  at  all  the  only  cases  in  which  he  enjoys  that 
privilege.  There  are  parts  of  England  in  which  the  agricultural 
Uiboiirer  is  not  imcomraoaly  a  freeholder,  where  he  gives  hie  vote  as 
the  owner  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  eoil  of  England  just  as  much  as 
iJie  squire  dues.  There  are  many  such  iu  my  own  neighbourhood  in 
Mid-Someraet.  There  is  then  notliing  novel,  nothing  revolutionary, 
ia  giving  votes  to  agriciUtural  labourers.  In  England  we  go  by  pre- 
cedent^ and  for  tiie  vote  of  the  agricultural  labourer  there  is  plenty 
of  precedent.  To  extend  to  the  whole  class  a  right  which  is  at 
present  possessed  by  a  part  of  the  class  chosen  at  haphazard,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  not  be  to  give  power  to  a  class  none  of  whose 
members  have  ever  possessed  it  before.  And,  to  judge  at  least  from 
the  experience  of  tbe  mral  boroughs,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  franchise  from  a  part  of  the  class  to  the  whole 
Would  be  followed  by  any  very  revolutionary  consequences.  It  does 
'lot  appear  that  the  members  for  New  Shoruham,  for  instance,  have 
I'een,  as  a  rults  men  of  specially  dangerous  principles.  Stroud,  famous 
of  la  til  for  its  frequent  elections,  is  not  exactly  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
^  borough  which  covers  a  large  surface  on  the  map,  and  which  must 
'lumber  many  agricultural  labourei-s  among  its  electom.  But  it  ia  not 
^  xaaere  piece  of  Gloucestershire  cut  otT  from  the  rest  by  an  arbitrary 
It  is  a  district  which  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  The 
PiUgh  of  Stroud  represents  the  cloth  district  of  Gloucestershire, 
strict  which  is  not  indeed  contiimously  covered  with  houses,  but 
ich  contains  several  towns  and  \TJlages  which  derive  a  certain  unity 
fom  the  prevalence  of  the  same  kind  of  occupation  throughout.  For 
ie  separate  existence  of  the  borough  of  Shureham  no  reason  can  be 
iven.  For  the  separate  existence  of  the  borough  of  Stroud  a  reason 
be  given.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  from  that  reason  that 
le  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  form  the  borough  of 
itroud  should  get  their  votes  on  easier  terms  than  the  inhabitants  of 
tile  unrepresented  towns  and  villages  of  GloucestcrBhire. 

The  menticm  of  unrepresented  towns  brings  me  to  the  other  side  of 
the  proposed  change.  As  the  extension  of  household  suflFrage  to 
counties  means  the  raising  of  certain  rural  populations  to  the  level  of 
others  of  their  own  kind,  it  no  less  means  the  raiding  of  certain  m-ban 
{Hjpulations  to  the  level  of  others  of  their  own  kind.  At  present  the 
pri^HJege  of  household  suffrage  is  scattered  about  among  the  smaller 
towiiB  of  England  in  a  manner  as  pm*ely  capricious  as  the  way  in 
which  it  is  scattered  about  among  the  purdj"  rural  districts.  Let  me 
Uke  an  instance  from  my  own  county* '  Frome  and  Yeovil  are  two 
manufacturing  towns  in  Somerset,  such  as  perhaps  a  Yorkshire  or 
Lancashire  man  might  not  think  much  of,  but  which  seem  considerable 
LWetst'-Saxon  eyes.  They  are  towns  of  the  same  class,  of  much  the 
le  size,  inhabited  by  much  the  same  kind  of  people.    In  muuicipal 
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dignity,  Yeovil  has  the  advantage,  having  a  Mayor  and  Town  Council, 
vrhile  Frome  has  none.  But,  while  Frome  has  a  member  of  its  own, 
Yeovil  is  represented  only  by  the  members  for  Mid-Somerset.  That 
is  to  say,  every  householder  in  Frome  has  a  vote,  but  only  certain 
householders  in  Yeovil  have  votes.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
reason  which  shall  be  intelhgible  and  not  fantastic  why  a  £5  or  £10 
householder  in  Frome  should  bo  thought  fit  to  have  a  vote,  while  a 
householder  of  the  same  class  in  Yeovil  should  be  thought  unfit.  We 
are  of  course  not  for  levelling  down,  but  for  levelling  up ;  we  do  not 
wish  to  lower  Frome,  but  to  raise  Yeovilo  To  meet  this  case,  which 
is  a  type  of  hundreds  of  cases  scattered  over  every  county  in  England, 
we  wish  to  give  household  suffrage  to  the  counties.  That  is,  we  wish 
to  place  the  inhabitants  of  Yeovil  and  of  other  towns  in  the  same  case 
as  Yeovil  on  the  level  with  other  people  of  their  own  class  on  whom, 
by  a  distinction  purely  fantastic,  higher  rights  than  their  own  have 
been  bestowed. 

Such  is  the  case  of  these  unrepresented  towns,  small  as  compared 
-s\ath  our  great  cities,  but  locally  considerable  and  inhabited  by  a  really 
urban  population.  But  besides  them  there  are  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  country  large  districts,  not  at  all  inhabited  by  agricultural 
labourers,  but  by  persons  of  e^^actly  the  same  class  as  those  who 
possess  the  borough  franchise,  to  whom  the  proposed  change  woidd 
at  once  give  the  vote  which  they  are  surely  as  fit  to  have  as  their 
neighbours.  Round  about  London,  Manchester,  and  our  other  great 
towns,  indeed  in  all  our  great  centres  of  industry,  there  are  "provinces 
covered  with  houses'*  which  are  not  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
parliamentary  borough.  Their  inhabitants  therefore  do  not  get  votes 
on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  are  given  to  persons  of  exactly  the 
same  class  within  the  bounds  of  a  parUamentaiy  borough.  To  these 
persons  too,  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  labourera  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  imrepresentcd  towns,  the  proposal  for  household  suffrage  in 
counties  proposes  to  give  votes  on  the  same  terms  as  their  fellows 
witliin  the  parliamentary  boroughs.  Here  too  there  is  surely  nothing 
novel  or  revolutionary,  no  transfer  of  power  to  a  new  class  which 
never  possessed  it  before.  The  £10  householder  in  the  suburb  is 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  person  as  the  £10  householder  within  the 
borough.  It  is  a  fantastic  distinction  indeed  which  gives  political  powers 
to  the  one  and  refuses  them  to  the  other. 

The  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn  is  that  in  the  proposal  to  equalize 
the  county  and  borough  franchise,  there  is  nothing  new,  nothing  un- 
precedented, no  bestowal  of  power  on  any  new  class.  It  simply  proposes 
to  bestow  power  on  certain  fresh  members  of  two  classes,  of  both  of 
which  classes  some  members  hold  it  already.  Agricultural  labourers, 
inhabitants  of  small  towns,  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towns, 
at  present  possess  the  franchise  in  some  cases  and  do  not  possess  it  in 
others.    No  intelligible  distinction  can  bo  dmwn  between  the  cases  in 
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Irhich  they  po88e88  it  and  the  casee  in  which  thoy  do  not.  It  is  proposed 
b  do  away  with  the  fantastic  diBtinction,  and  to  give  the  franchise 
b  all  on  the  earae  terms  on  which  it  is  already  poeseseed  by  many. 
I  This  \n  really  all  that  is  proposed.  The  fui-ther  question  of  man- 
pod  suffrage  into  which  the  controversy  has  changed  in  the  hands 
loth  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Mr.  Lowe  ought  to  be  kept  distinct.  It 
bust  be  argned  on  its  own  grounds.  That  change  undoubtedly  would 
|e  the  bestowal  of  power  on  a  new  class,  and  arguments  may  fairly 
\r  I  -  ":rht  to  prove  or  disprove  the  fitness  of  that  class.  But  argu- 
i.  i)Out  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  agricultural  labourer  come 

bo  late.  They  should  have  been  brought  in  1867  when  the  franchise 
ras  bestowed  on  a  large  body  of  agricultural  labourers,  all  those 
lamely  who  are  householders  witliin  the  rural  boroughn.  Those  who 
pject  to  give  the  franchise  to  the  householders  of  the  rest  of  Sussex 
bould  propose  to  disfranchise  the  householders  of  the  rape  of  Bramben 
I  cannot  profenK  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  curious  argument  about 
English  love  of  inequality.  But  as  to  the  question  of  fitness  I  would 
knply  say.  If  by  fitness  is  meant  a  real  power — that  is,  in  most  cases 
f  confirmed  habit^ — of  really  thinldngand  judging  of  poHtical  questions, 
I  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  less 
■  it  than  many  farmers,  many  squires,  many  knights  of  the  shire? 
Phen  we  look  at  some  of  those  persons,  especially  of  what  call  tliem- 
hives  the  educated  classes,  who  have  votes  now,  it  is  impossible  to 
bneeive  that  the  agricultural  labourer  can  be  lowx*r  down  in  the 
bale*  He  can  hardly  be  more  ignorant ;  he  is  certainly  much  less 
bnceited.  He  is  at  the  worst  untaught ;  he  is  not  elaborately  taught 
rrong.  Facts  and  reason  are  far  more  likely  to  weigh  with  hira 
Ran  with  those  who  still  need  a  Sokrates  to  convince  them  of 
be  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reahty.  My  experience  of 
iasses  of  men  is  that  men  are  largely  made  fools  and  kept  fools  by 
leing  treated  as  fools.  Treat  them  as  rational  beings,  and  you  have 
bken  one  great  step  towards  making  them  so. 

I  But  while  there  is  nothing  novel  or  revolutionary  in  the  change 
lBelf»  it  must  be  fully  admitted  that  it  is  a  change  which  must  lead 
b  fiirther  chants,  Mr.  Lowe  save,  "that  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
rage  to  county  householders  would  make  necessaiy  a  complete  redistri- 
nition  of  seats  on  a  new  principle,"  It  would  certainly  imply  a  large 
bdistribution  of  seats ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  redistributiLin  of  seats 
■eed  be  made  on  any  new  principle.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
lot  fitill  keep  our  old  distinctions  of  coimties,  boroughs,  and  imiver- 
ri  '  '  rh  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  claims  of  particular 
t  I  OS,  old   and  new,  would  have  to  be  examined  in  a    far 

pofe  thorough  way  than  they  have  ever  been  examined  in  any 
r   '*         '*''  '8ed  Reform  Bill  since  the  great  one  of  1832.     And 

^rr'    I  luii-t  t  M    1 '  >    mv  eopvietion  that,  on  one  Point  of  this  argument. 
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Mr,  Lowe  has  distiBctly  the  advantage   over  Mr.  Gladstone.     It  w 
gurely  better  in  itself  and  more  in  accordance  with  all  English  Dotioni} 
that  parliamentary  elections  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
bodies  of  men  who  have  something  in  common  with  one   another, 
who  have  some  corporate  or  rywajfi-corporate  feelings  and  ioteres^A, 
like  the  electors  for  comities,  boroughs,  or  universities*     At  the  eame 
time,  these  ^ua^-corporate  feelings  are  quicker  in  springing  up  than 
is  sometimes  thought,  and  it  might  well  be  that  an  electoral  district 
might,  sooner  than  one  fancies,  draw  tu  itself  something  of  the  senti- 
ment which  attaches  to  a  man's  county,  borough,  or  pariah.    But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  introduction  of  house- 
hold euilrage  in  the  comities  would  necessarily  lead  to  equal  electoral 
districts.     We  might  surely  have  counties  and  boroughs,  just  as  we 
have  now ;  only  it  would  be  needful  to  reconsider  their  boundaiiea 
more  thoroughly  than  has  been  yet  done.     If  the  county  and  borough 
franchises  were  equalized,  that  would  not  of  itself  do  anything  to  take 
away  i\\B  utterly  capricious  way  in  which  seats  are  now  distributed 
among  the  smaller  towns.      It  would   indeed  bring  the  present  in- 
equahty  out  in  a  stronger  light.    Take  the  case  which  I  took  befoi^ 
of  Frume  and  Yeovil,  or  that  of  any  other  two  towns  which  stand  ia 
the  same  position.     As  it  is,  the  distinction  made  between  Fromeand 
Yeovil  to  the  advantage  of  Frome  would  seem  to  go  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Frame  has  an  urban  population,  and  that  Yeovil  has  a  rural 
population,  and  that  an  urban  population  is  fit,  while  a  rural  popula- 
tion is  unfit,  to  exercise  the  franchise.     The  premisses  are  false;  but 
the  conclusion  follows  reasonably  enongb  from  the  premisses.    But  if 
household  euftrage  were   extended  to   the   comities,  if   a   man  in 
Yeovil  got  his  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  a  man  in  Frome,  that  would 
be  a  practical   declaration  that  the  people  of  Yeovil  were  as  fit  to 
exercise  the  franchise  as  the  people  of  Frome*     The  question  then 
would  come  even  more  strongly  than  it  comes  now.  If  a  Yeovil  man  is 
as  fit  to  vote  as  a  Frome  man,  why  should  the  vote  of  the  Fromo 
man  go  for  as  much  as  the  vote  of  several  Yeovil  men  ?    Why  showltl 
a  few  thousand  people  in  Frome  have  a  member  to  themselves  while 
much  the   same  number  of  people  in  Yeovil  simply  go  for    a    few 
among  the  many  thousands  who  are  represented  by  the  two  membem 
for  Mid-Somerset  I   If  I  had  figures  at  hand,  I  could  easily  do  a  sum  to 
show  how  many  Yeovil  men  woidd  still  ans%ver  to  one  Frome  mam 
But  the  inequality  is  so  plain  that  it  hardly  needs  figures  to  make  it 
understood.     It  comes  to  this,  that  there  still  would  be,  as  there  now 
are,  favoured  districts.     Though   a  district  would  not,  as  now»  gel 
votes  on  easier  terms  than  others,  there  would  be  districts  where  each 
vote  counts  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  in  othei-s.     The  change 
in  the  franchise  would  only  make  this  inequality  stand  forth  even 
more  glaringly  than  it  does  now. 

But  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  b©  found 
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■1  exactly  equal  electoral  districts,  in  the  exact  apportionment  of  one 
member  to  bo  many  electors.  Indeed  I  believe  that  such  an  exact 
Ipportionment  would  be  in  itself  unfair.  Some  kinds  of  conetituencies 
pave  a  weight  in  theniselveB ;  they  have  means  of  making  their  wants 
and  wishes  known,  irrespective  of  their  parUamentary  representative. 
I  argued  this  some  years  back  in  a  note  to  one  of  my  Historical  Essays 
— 1  argued  that  London,  above  all,  should  not  be  represented  in 
ot  proportion  to  its  population  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
itry,  I  argued  that  every  member  of  Parliament  was  in  some 
tember  for  London.  And  the  same  argument  appUes  in  a 
lees  degree  to  all  places  wherever  great  populations  are  packed  closely 
together.  The  300,000,  or  whatever  may  be  the  exact  number,  of 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  or  Birmingham  have  a  weight  in  themsGlves* 
and  therefore  do  not  need  so  many  members  to  represent  them  in 
V  '*  M  ntas  the  same  number  of  men  scattered  over  a  thinly  in- 
li  county.      It    would   scarcely   be   possible  to   redress  gross 

inequaUties,  without  bringing  in  absolute  arithmetical  precision.  We 
HBOuld  surely  still  have  counties  and  boroughs  returning  one,  two, 
^^Biree,  or  more  members,  in  something  like  proportion  to  their  size, 
^Hiithout  binding  ourselves  to  give  one  member  to  a  certain  number 
^^f  inhabitants  exactly  according  to  the  multiplication  table.  We 
might  give,  as  at  present,  a  larger  town  more  members,  and  a  smaller 
e  fewer,  and  we  might  assign  those  membei"s  with  close  regard  to 
e  relative  size  of  the  towns,  without  destroying  the  corporate  or 
i-coiporate  character  of  the  electoral  bodies.  Men  who  are  used 
act  together  as  citizens  of  the  same  town  inight  act  together  in 
eir  electoral  character,  just  as  they  do  now. 

We  should  still  then,  even  though  the  county  and  borough  franchise 

'as  equalized,  go  on  giving  members  to  our  counties  and  our  great 

lowiis  with  some  regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  their  populations, 

but  without  affecting  the  exact  numerical  equality.    The  real  ditBculty 

in  the  smaller  parliamentary  boroughs.  At  present,  as  I  have  already 

id,  the  distribution  of  seats  among  the  smaller  towns  is  utterly  capri- 

ious.   It  follows  no  rule  of  any  kind.  One  to\\m  has  a  member  of  its  own ; 

other  of  the  same  size  and  class  has  none.  Here  redistribution  must  be 

out  in  a  much  more  thorough  and  a  ranch  more  intelligent  way 

wasdone  in  1867.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  that  year,  seveml  boroughs 

disfranchised  altogether,  and  several  others  were  cut  down  from 

S  memljers  to  one.     The  work  was  done  vdih.  a  minute  regard  to 

rtain  rules  of  population.    Towns  below  a  certain  number  of  iiihabi- 

te  lost  one  member,  and  towns  below  another  certain  number 

\  altogether.     And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  arithme- 

efohiess,  the  disfranchisement  followed  distinctions  which  were 

together  fantastic.     The  rule  followed  was  the  apparent  population, 

tiny  inquiry  whether  that  apparent  population  was  a  real 

population  or  not.     Cricklade  an^Shoreham  kept  tbeii*  two 
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membei-s  each,  because  the  rural  districts  attached  to  them*  gave 
them  an  impos*iDg  figure  of  twenty  or  thirty  thouearid  inhabitauts* 
While  they  were  spared,  much  larger  towns,  like  Lichfield,  Dorchester^ 
Qiichester,  suffered  amputation.  There  was  nothing  unjust  in  tine 
amputation  taken  by  itaelf :  those  towns  had  clearly  no  claim  to  two 
members.  The  injustice  lay  in  amputating  them  and  leaving  Cricklade 
and  Shoreham  whole.  So  again,  in  the  last  stage,  when  seven  Englis]) 
boroughs  were  to  perish  to  provide  seven  new  members  for  Scotland, 
a  most  instructive  debate  took  place  on  the  question  whetlier  Wells  or 
Evesham  should  be  disfranchised.  I  have  told  the  story  elsewheni;, 
but  it  is  worth  telling  again.  Several  irrelevant  arguments  were 
pressed  on  both  sides,  in  the  course  of  which  it  came  out  that  Sir  John 
Pakington,  now  Lord  Hampton,  believed  that  Evesham  abbey  was 
still  standing.  In  the  end»  Wells  perished  and  Evesham  was  left  alive. 
This  decision  was  come  to  on  the  ground  that  Ev^esham  had  a  popula- 
tion greater  than  that  of  Wells  by  some  thirty  or  forty.  And  so  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Evesham  certainly  had.  But  the  town  i>f 
Wells  contained  a  larger  population  than  the  town  of  Evesham.  The 
population  of  Wells,  though  small,  was  strictly  urban  ;  the  still  smaller 
population  of  Evesham  was  swelled  by  the  addition  of  a  rural  district 
which  turned  the  balance  of  apparent  poi>ulation  in  its  favour.  To 
have  disfranchised  both  Wells  and  Evesham  might  have  been  perfectly 
just;  to  have  grouped  both  Wells  and  Evesham  with  some  other 
towns  in  their  several  counties  might  have  been  perfectly  just.  But 
to  destroy  Wells  and  keep  Evesham,  because  an  agricultural  population 
was  tacked  on  to  Evesham,  while  none  was  tacked  on  to  Wells,  waus 
surely  a  distinction  altogether  fantastic  and  not  at  all  intelligible. 

This  biings  me  to  the  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  preeenl 
haphazard  distribution  of  members  among  the  smaller  towns  is  to 
reformed.  There  are  two  obvious  ways  of  doing  it.  One  would  be  i\ 
make  the  right  of  distinct  Parliamentary  representation  a  privil 
of  towns  of  really  considerable  size,  and  to  throw  all  the  smaller  to' 
whether  at  present  represented  or  not,  into  the  counties.  The 
now  held  by  these  smaller  towns  would  of  course  be  divided  among 
counties  and  the  greater  towns.  This  is  the  kind  of  refonn  which  woul* 
probably  suggest  itself  to  a  reformer  fi  om  Yorksliire  or  Lancashire.  Ain 
it  has  at  least  two  strong  arguments  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  great  d« 
simpler  than  its  rival ;  and  for  party  purposes  it  would  most  likely 
practically  better.  The  other  is  one  in  whose  favom-  I  have  oft 
argued  in  various  shapes,  and  it  is  one  on  behalf  of  which  a  refoi 
from  the  South  of  England  naturally  has  something  to  say.     It  v^ 


*  In  the  case  o!  Crickliid^,  the  attftched  district  is  not  whoUy  rural*  it  indudos  out 
two  market  towns  Uurger  than  itself,  among  them  Swindon,  to  iv>-i  ^  *ih^  null 
giTen  a  eon&ldenble  growth.    A  borough  of  Swindon  might  be  -  iigitld; 

is  hard  to  underftand  why  either  the  Tery  small  town  of  Crickla'l  .  roral  p 

which  lie  between  Crickkde  and  Swindon,  should  bave  any  priTiiegv  abore  tbo 
WUtahir^ 


■JwjtT  kd 
\ai  hat. 
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'  the  least,  an  intelligible  point  of  view  that,  while  some  members 
iven  to  the  counties  and  some  to  the  large  towns,  eome  may  also 
'  be  given  to  the  small  towns.   Their  inhabitants  form  a  class  apart, 
ith  interests  and  feeliogs  which  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
Idtanta  either  of  the  large  towns  or  of  the  purely  rural  districts- 
cat  they  have  an  unfair  share  of  the  representation,  and  their 
bare  is  most  mifairly  distributed  among  themselves.    But  it  might 
^ot  be  unreasonable  to  give  them  a  smaller  share,  and  to  distribute 
liat  share  more  fairly.   This  could  only  be  done  by  grouping  together 
feveral  smaller  towns,  and  giving  the  groups  a  member  or  members 
ccording  to  their  population.   The  system  actually  exists  in  Scotland 
jd  in  Wales.     I  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements  in  Scotland ;  in 
tTalea  the  existing  groups  are  very  badly  laid  out ;  but  that  does  not 
rove  that  with  proper  care,  groups  might  not,  both  in  Wales  and 
England,  be  better  laid  out.   It  is  certainly  absurd  to  yoke  a  huge  town 
CO  Cardill'  with  two  other  places  hardly  more  than  villages  to  return 
fdngle  member.     It  is  no  less  absurd  in  some  other  parts  to  give  a 
aember  to  a  group  hardly  any  of  whose  members  rises  above  a  village. 
)a  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Welsh  town,  the 
ipital  of  its  own  district,  has   a  greater  relative,  and  therefore  a 
reater  positive  importance  than  an  English  town  of  the  same  size. 
lut  in  most  EogUsli  counties  of  any  size,  most  cei-tainly  in  those  of 
rloucester  and  Somerset,  it  would  be  easy  to  put  together  a  group  of 
ivmB  representing  a  class  of  electors  distinct  ahke  from  the  purely 
iriU  inhabitants  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  lilce  BristoL 
)f  course  it  would  be  a  thing  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.     It  would 
^ed  a  most  careful  examination  of  local  claims  and  chcmnstances  of 
rery  kind.     If  such  an  examination  should  be  thought  beyond  the 
)wers  of  a  mortal  House  of  Commons  to  get  through,  there  is  the 

ler  scheme  to  fall  back  upon. 

In  either  of  these  ways  then  the  redistribution  of  seats  winch  must 

)llow  on  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  might  surely 

^e  carried  out,  without  bringing  in  any  new  principle,  without  bringing 

1  equal  electoral  districts,  without  disturbing  the  old  English  traditions 

coiuitiee  and  boroughs  as  e^parate  elements  in  the  national  repre- 
entation.     There  is  sm'ely  nothing  strange,  nothing  terrible,  notliing 

•EngUsh,  in  any  part  of  the  scheme,  Notliing  in  truth  is  asked 
icept  that  the  householders  of  Yeovil  may  be  put  on  a  level  %vith  the 
:»useholdersof  Fromc,  that  the  householders  of  the  rest  of  Sussex  may 

put  on  a  level  with  the  householders  of  the  rape  of  Brarnber, 


I  have  now  only  to  mention  one  or  two  incidental  points  in  Mr. 
Siowe'^  article,  ^\^latever  may  be  the  force  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  argu- 
aentfl  about  every  man  contributing  to  the  public  re%"enue  and  the 

ke,  they  are  certainly  not  met  by  Mr.  Lowe's  flippant  excuse  about 
cart-horses,  and  cats.    It  is  needless  to  show  that  a  dog  does 
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not  contribute  to  tlie  revenue  m  the  same  Bense  as  a  man 
namely,  by  his  own  voluntary  act.     A  dog  contributes  only 
lucifer  match  might  have  contributed,   if  all    Mr,  Lowers  finau 
Bchemefl  had  been  earned  out.    And  when  Mr,  Lowe  goes  on  to  put 
forth  the  undoubted  truth  that  **  property  le  not  identical  with  \vi»-l 
dom  and  \4rtue,'*  so  far  as  that  proves  anything,  it  surely  telLs  iiiT 
favour  of  lowering  or  abolishing  property  qualifications  rather  tJiau  iuj 
favour  of  keeping  them  up*     Then,  again,  it  depends  on  the  !> 
which  Mr,  Lowe  may  attach  to  the  word  "  sUght,''  whether  w 
that  "  in  the  great  Civil  War  it  is  but  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  king,  the  nobility,  and  gentry  were  on  one  side,  and  the  lower 
classes  on  the  other."    That  the  saying  is  an  esaggeration  Mr.  Lowe's  j 
own  words  imply;  and,  when  we  remember  how  many  men  of  noblofl 
and  gentle  rank  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  we  may  be  in-  " 
clined  to  think  that  the  exaggeration  is  not  a  slight  one.     It  is  mow 
important  to  note  the  confusions  which  Mr,  Lowe  makes  with  regarti 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     Any  one  could  answer  somei 
of  his  references  to  American  matters.     It   proves  nothing   to  ask, 
"  What  has  manhood  euffrage  done  for  America  ?     Did  it  save  her  from 
one  of  the  most  desolating  ci\nl  wars  that  history  records?"     It  would 
be  just  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
France,  that  the  balanced  constitution  of  England,  did  not  alwaj? 
save  either  coujatry  from  civil  wars.     If  Mr.  Lowe  could  show  that 
manhood  suffrage  caused  the  American  Civil  War,  or  that  a  mon? 
restricted  sufiVage  would  have  hindered  it,  then,  and  then  only,  wouU 
his  question  have  the  slightest  point.     All  these  are  mere  fallaci«; 
but  it  is  a  complete  misconception  of  facts  when  Mr,  Lowe  says — 

"Other  countries,  stich  as  France  and  America,  who  have  adopte^l  Ti!>iTer?iJ 
suffrage,  have  treated  it  more  like  an  inevitable  toniient  than  a  1  '  lo- 
st itution The  A luerican  constitution  is  a  ijionumeiit A.  nai 

which  the  foimders  of  the  Kepublic  felt  for  the  institution  whi.  ;  n  '  v<ity 
oljlig-ed  them  to  tidopt,     l^xaimc Congress,  elected  by  imiverf^al  sufl!  nwt 

Rafely  be  trnsted  with  the  functiona  which  we  leave  to  the  Houst  ;  s 

they  are  obliged  to  eiidure  for  four  years  a  head  of  the  executive,  wIj    :  jiv 

heartily  wish  tr>  get  rid  of,  and  to  endure  a  Cong^ress  which  has  ceased  k* 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  country.  By  fixed  periods  of  time,  and  by  the  aclioo 
of  the  Seoate,  they  contrive  to  find  a  modiis  vivendi  with  universal  suifraga*' 

It  is  passing  strange  if  llr,  Lowe  has  never  looked  at  the  "  Federalist,*' 
at  any  of  the  earlier  constitntions  of  the  several  States,  or  even  at  the 
Federal  Constitution  itself.  Yet  this  passage  really  sounds  as  if  it 
were  so.  Jlr.  Lowe  has  altogether  mistaken  the  circiunstanees  and 
the  principles  of  the  anthoi-s  of  the  Federal  Constitntion.  Thera  i» 
not  a  word  in  the  Federal  Constitution  about  universal  suffrage;  nor 
indeed  could  there  be.  It  is  of  coui-se  inaccurate  to  say  with  Mr. 
Lowe  that  Congress  even  now  is  elected  by  universal  suflrage,  Mr. 
Lowe  most  likely  uses  the  word  **  Congress"  in  a  lax  way  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  only.    But  the  Federal  Constitution  dotM 
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not  order  that  the  Hoiiise  of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  nor  waa  it  bo  chosen  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
union.  The  House  of  Representatives  according  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutioB  is  chosen  by  those  persons  who  have  votes  for  the  most 
numerous  liranch  of  Legislature  in  their  several  States.  This  rule  is 
consistent  with  universal  suffrage ;  it  is  also  consistent  with  a  franchise 
as  restricted  as  Mn  Lowe  could  wish.  In  fact  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  consistent  with  any  system  of  qualification,  except  that  which 
w^ould  make  the  franchise  strictly  hereditary^  The  qualification  for 
the  electors  of  the  House  of  Representatives  depends  wholly  on  the 
laws  of  the  several  States.  Universal  euflErage  is  now  the  rule  in  most* 
1  believe  in  all  of  the  States.  But  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
drawn  up,  most  of  the  States  had  some  quaMcation  or  other  for  the 
State  franchise,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  was  therefore  not 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  Univei-sal  suffrage  was  not  an  institu- 
tion which,  as  Mr.  Lowe  says,  the  foimders  of  the  Republic  were 
obliged  to  adopt :  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  adopt  it.  The 
reasons  which  led  the  founders  of  the  Republic  to  settle  the  powers  of 
the  State  as  they  did  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  *"  Federalist,*'  and 
Lowe  will  find  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  vn^  his 
"imaginary  necessity  of  universal  suffrage.  And  Mr.  Lowe  seems  not 
to  see  that,  in  a  Federal  Constitution,  the  Senate  or  Stdnderath^  the 
representative  of  the  separate  being  of  the  States,  is  equally  neces- 
sary, w^hcther  the  House  of  Representatives  or  N^ationalrath  is  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage  or  not. 

I  am  writing  this  away  from  books,  and  with  no  power  of  reference 
for  any  matter,  even  to  Mr,  Lowe's  fonner  article  in  the  Fortnighilt^ 
Retntw.  His  second  article,  and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  which  it  is 
an  answer,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  had  by  me,  I  tnist  that  I  have 
not  misrepresented  Mr,  Lowe  on  any  matter,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I 
can  trust  my  memory  for  my  reading  of  the  American  Constitution. 
Mr*  Lowe's  picture  of  the  foundei's  of  the  American  Constitution  is 
even  further  removed  from  fact  than  his  favourite  conventional  picture 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  studies.  This  last^  untrue  for  many  years 
past,  may  have  been  true  in  some  earlier  time.  Mr.  Lowe's  picture  of 
the  working  of  the  minds  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  certainly  never 
had  any  being  at  alL  As  for  the  points  on  which  I  have  myself  in- 
sisted, there  is  of  course  nothing  new  in  them.  The  case  of  the  raral 
boroughs  and  that  of  the  imrepresented  towns  stand  open  to  all  men 
who  choose  to  look  at  them.  But  there  certainly  must  be  many  who 
never  have  looked  at  them,  when  there  are  so  many  who  talk  as  if 
the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  simply  meant  the 
enfranchiflement  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  who  further  talk  as 
if  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  something 
that  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 

EDW.1BD  A.  Freeman. 

VOL.  XXXI.  8  0 


DOG-POISON  IN  MAN. 


PERIODICAL  Kterature  has  developed  one  great  change  in  modem 
life,  that  there  is  no  subject  too  technical,  none  too  professional, 
to  be  brought  before  the  general  reader.  As  regards  medical  questioi]^ 
the  great  surgeon,  Brodie,  and  the  Nestor  of  English  medicine,  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  led  the  way. 

The  subject  of  the  present  paper,  that  of  the  mode  of  working  in 
man  of  poison  from  a  mad  dog,  has  one  advantage,  that  it  well  illua- 
trates  the  importance  of  viewing  Biological  studies  as  a  whole;  and 
shows  that  hiunan  and  comparative  Pathology  are  inseparable. 

Let  us  consider  what  hydrophobia  is,  and  how  it  comes  to  exist  :— 
1.  How  it  acts.    2.  How  it  is  spread.    3.  Hot^  it  is  to  be  prevented 

We  must  look  at  these  from  a  general  rather  than  from  a  medical 
point  of  view. 

Hydrophobia,  as  all  know,  is  the  result  of  an  animal  poison  operating 
on  man.  What  does  this  mean?  What  are  animal  poisons?  Whence 
do  they  come  ?     How  do  they  operate  ? 

The  subject  of  animal  poisons  is  one  of  strange — ^nay,  of  fascinatiDg 
interest.  It  is  so  extensive,  that,  if  pursued  in  detail,  it  would  wholly 
exhaust  the  patience  of  any  that  had  not  a  special  purpose  in  follow- 
ing  it  through  its  manifold  particulars.  Some  idea  of  it,  howev«fi 
may  be  easily  gained. 

We  are  each  of  us  constructed  on  a  definite  plan,  the  outcome  cf 
we  know  not  how  many  myriads  of  ages  operating  under  definite 
conditions  by  regular  laws.  We  have  a  certain  Form  which  variei 
according  to  the  Race  from  which  we  spring.  We  are  composed  of 
Matter  much  the  same  in  every  human  being,  and  little  varying  in  iH 
animal  life  endued  with  the  higher  kinds  of  consciouaness.  Th^.9^ 
the  reptile,  the  bird,  the  gentle  quadruped  that  cuUb  the  UvingluBH 
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the  fierce  bmte  that  spreads  terror  and  death,  whether  for  sustenance  or 
delightp  all  have  a  structural  kinship  with  ourselves.  We  are  but  a 
pari  of  a  vast  army  of  living  tilings,  hving  in  the  warmth  of  one  life- 
^gimtaining  fire»  breathing  the  same  air,  imbibing  th(2  same  moisture^ 
>b eying  the  same  physical  attractions,  building  in  and  in  the  sama 
lements,  growing  a  kindred  growth,  deploying  for  a  time  the 
il  forces,  dying  the  same  death,  disintegi'ated  by  the  same 
>lx3^cal  decomposition,  returning  to  the  same  air,  and  water,  and  dust. 
How  strange,  then,  that  this  Family,  so  knit  up,  should  find  in  itself 
members  whose  function  should  seem  to  be  that  of  bringing  instant  de- 
struction to  those  about  them,  for  no  purpose  that  we  can  see — neither 
fox-  self-defence  nor  for  self-maintenance  by  way  of  food.  It  is  as 
t  Hough  there  were  set  in  the  eternal  order  of  things,  somewhere  in 
the  animal  aeries,  a  terrible  material  contrast  mth  the  Heavenward 
-a-epirationB  of  the  soul  of  man. 

Poisons,  no  doubt,  surround  us.    We  have  heard  enough  of  late  of 

poisoning  air,  poisoning  water,  poisoning  food,  poisoning  soiL     The 

1      1  is  that  animals  exist  who  themselves  generate  them  for  the 

nf  poisoning. 
Since  much  of  the  poison  which  suiTOunds  us  is  created  by  our- 
i€?lves>  ite  origin  may  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented  by  ourselves. 
^\xt  the  growth  of  some  poisons  is  beyond  control,  except  by  the 
leistraction  of  the  grower ;  for  instance,  the  poison  of  snakes.    This 
the  simplest  case  of  an  animal  commmiicable  poison.    No  manner 
***  life,  nor  self-discipline,  could  Iiioder  the  snake  from  manufactuiing 
^^is  deadly  dynamite,  or  from  using  it  when  manufactured* 

How  then  does  this  typical  animal  poison  act  so  as  to  produce  its 
^^irrible  results?  "Snake-poison,**  says  Sir  Joseph  FajTer,  **is  essen- 
^^^By  a  neurotic  ;  aud^  when  it  takes  full  effect,  kills  by  annihilating 
^e  source  of  nerve  force  in  ways  which  bid  fair  to  be  elucidated  by 
'Modern  investigation.'* 

To  illustrate  this,  I  quote  from  that  scientific  sm'geon  and  accom- 
plifihed  physiological  inquirer  the  following  typical  case : — 


th 


'liotawon  Clui  od  (ifty  years,  was  bitten  on  Auf,ai8t  7th,  1870,  midcr 

foilowin^-  <  ices.    He  was  sleeping  in  a  poultry -yard  in  Benarey, 

Ay  awoke  by  a  great  noUe  among  the  fowls  at  foin*  a.m.^ 

bout  to  ascertain  the  canine,  was  bitten  by  something  that 

was  dark — he  suspected  it  was  a  snake.     When  daylight 

I  f<>wi  lying  dead,  and  be  then  hhnself  bep^an  to  tWl  ill ;  a 

lo,  and  uriabhj  to  stand.    The  only  mark  uf  injury 

uicle  joijit.     The  wound  ivaa  incised  and  liquor 

'  d  to  it.      It  was  also  adniiuistcred  internally  every  fifteen 

y  drops  with  water,  ef^ual  |>art^,  were  injected  under  the  skin, 

*^Ut  ii5  never  rallied,  aud  died  haU-aa-hour  after  admission/** 


w 


hr 


r  iDBtauce,  quite  as  characteristic 
Li  India,  iB  worth  peimsal : — ■ 


of  life  among  our  native 


Fayrer :  Thanatophldttt  of  Indk,  p*  53. 
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**  Information  was  rec€ived  at  G  pju.  of  November  2l8t,  that  a  natire  boT, 
name  and  residence  unknown,  had  died  from  the  effet^ts  of  snake-bite.  It 
appears  that  the  deceased  bad  been  on  the  Diamond  Uarbiur  Road,  and,  near 
the  house  of  tbe  infonnaut,  had  gone  into  the  jungle,  having  previously  laid 
down  on  the  roadside  a  basket  containinff  a  snake  and  some  other  things  u?«ed 
by  scake-charmers.  lie  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  obsen^ed  to  1>l^ 
rubbing  \iw  right  with  his  left  hand  ;  on  being  questioned  as  to  what  was  the 
matter,  as  he  looked  as  though  he  was  suffering,  he  said  he  had  a  burning 
sensation  all  over  his  body,  and  shortly  after  he  fell  down  and  died*  Ht  had^ 
while  in  the  jungle,  met  with  a  snake^  the  kind  he  did  not  mention^  and,  oh  trf/in^ 
to  catch  iV,  it  iut  Uim  on  the  back  of  his  right  hand,  ,  .  .  The  precise  time 
lK:4wf^'n  the  bite  and  ihe  death  is  not  known,  but  it  could  not  have  been  iDore 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  from  the  account  I  received  of  tbecircum- 
stances  of  the  coee.^* 

The  effect  of  vimlent  snake-poisoo»  as,  for  instance*  that  of  the 
cobra,  is  produced, /r^f,  by  its  introduction  into  the  blood ;  second^  by 
affecting  the  nerves  either  at  their  periphery,  or  along  their  course^  or 
at  their  centre.  Depression  and  faintness  are  the  first  result ;  then  low 
of  co-ordinating  power  j  then  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  a8phyxia.t 

It  would  seem  by  various  expeiimenta  and  observations  on  cobra- 
poisoned  animals  and  men»  that  the  motor-nerves  alone,  or  the  spinal 
cord,  or  the  brain,  may  be  each  separately  affected,  or  any  combination 
of  them. 

Fayrer  quotes  Genesis,  chapter  xUx.  17,  -where  Jacob  says,  *'Dan  is 
an  adder  in  the  path,that  bitetb  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his  rider  falletli 
backward  "—*,*%,  produces  instant  paralysis  of  the  hinder  limbe.  This 
Buake-poison  is  the  simplest  deadliest,  naturalest,  healthy  poison* 

The  poison  created  by  the  dog^  our  companion  and  friend,  is  ia 
\  another  category.     It  is  not  natural  to  him.     He  is  himself  a  Tictim. 
\  The  poison  he  transmits  he  has  received.     It  works  almost  certainly 
( his  own  destruction.    He  spreads  it  without  intention.    Man  perhaps 
helps  to  cause  it  by  his  treatment  of  him.     It  is  a  consequence  of  hi« 
faithfubiess  and  of  his  domestic  relations,  and  of  his  familiarity,  that 
he  inflicts  the  injury  on  his  master.     The  rabies  which  is  his  torment 
and  curse,  biings  about  the  hydrophobia  in  his  protector  and  guardian, 
fit  lies  with  man  to  save  the  dog  from  the  sickness,  which,  once  engen- 
dered, rebomids  with  terrible  force  on  the  human  family. 

Since  the  secreted  poison  which  the  dog  emits  when  himself  affected 
by  rabies  docs  not  produce  on  man  the  same  results  that  it  produce^ 
on  the  dog,  it  might  be  suspected  that  there  is  something  wild  and 
nncertain  in  the  motius  operandi  of  a  poison.  It  is  not  so.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  a  classical  writer,  that  there  are  three  prime  laws  of 
poisons : — 

1.  That  all  have  certain  definite  and  specific  actions. 

2.  That  they  lie  latent  a  certain  but  varying  period  of  time  before 
these  actions  are  set  up* 


Fftyrer :  Thanatophidiii  of  Indln,  p>  60* 


f  This  is  admirably  d<tf8<:rit>ed,  al 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,  IB74,  p,  8. 


^^est  iniuia«r«  IffFnjrer  in  the  Ptooocdisi* 
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3*  That  the  phenoaiena  which  result  from  the  poison,  when  roiOBed 
into  action,  vary  according  to  the  dose,  and  the  condition  or 
special  character  of  the  victim* 
In  illustration  of  these  laws,  we  may  cite,  firstly,  so  famihar  an 
stance  as  that  scarlet-fever  poison  will  not  produce  small-pox ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  effect  may  be  latent  only  a  moment  (as  in  the  poison 
pf  prussic  acid,  and  the  poison  of  the  cobra)  before  the  symptoms 
Ire  set  up ;  or  it  may  be  latent  for  definite  days,  as  in  measles ;  or  for 
uncertain  weeks,  months,  or  even  yearly  as  in  hydrophobia;   and, 
thirdly,  that  temperament,  state  of  health,  mode  of  life,  race,  inherit- 

|4ince,  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  natm'e  of  the  poison  itself,  produce 
pemarkable  variations  in  the  action  of  some  poisons, 
I  What,  then,  is  canine  rabies  1  and  how  does  rabies  arise  ?  Probably 
lever  spontaneously,  or,  if  it  ever  does  so,  it  is  certainly  with  extreme 
rarity.  It  is  commmiicated  from  one  rabid  animal  to  another  animal 
which  becomes  rabid,  ^^^lether  it  ever  does  originate  except  by 
eommnnication  is  a  question  belonging  to  the  interminable  controversy 
spontaneous  generation* 
I  quote  from  Youatt  a  graphic  description  of  rabies  in  the  dog  ; — 


*  The  early  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  occasioriaVly  very  obscure.    In 
greater  number  of  cases,  these  are  sullemiess,  fidge tineas,  and  continual 

f ting  of  posture.     WTiere  I  have  hud  opportunity,  I  have  generally  found 

>  circumstances  in  regular  succession.  For  several  conaeenti  ve  hom-s,  perhap*, 

retreats  to  his  basket  or  h'm  bed.     He  shows  no  disposition  to  bite,  and  he 

vera  the  call  upon  hijn  lag-gardly.     He  is  curled  up,  and  his  face  is  buried 

tween  bis  paws  and  his  breast.     At  length  he  be^ns  to  be   fidgety.     He 

Darche^  out  new  resting-places ;  but  he  very  soon  chan^^en  them  for  others, 

le  takes  ag^ain  to  liia  own  bed ;  but  he  is  continually  shiftlnijf  iiia  posture. 

bf*gins  to  gaze  strangely  about  him  as  he  lies  on  his  bed,    IT  is  count  en  unc^ 

i  clouded  and  sujstpicious.     He  comes  to  one  and  another  of  the  family,  and  ho 

tGH  on  them  a  steadfast  gaze  as  if  he  would  read  their  very  thoughts.     *  I 

el  strangely  ill,'  he  seems  to  say ;  ^  have  you  auytbiiig  to  du  with  it  ?  or 

Du  T  or  you  t '     Has  not  a  dog  mUid  enough  for  this  J     If  we  have  observed 

rabid  dog  at  the  commencemunt  of   the  disease,  we  have  seen   this  to 

be  very  life- 

*  There  is  a  species  of  dog — the  small  French  poodle — the  essence  of  whose 
iiaraeter  and  constitution  is  fidgetiness  or  perjieLual  motion*     If  this  dog  has 

en  bitten,  and  rabies  is  about  to  establish  itself,  he  is  the  most  irritative,  rest- 
being  that  can  be  conceived ;  starting  convubively  at  the  slightest  sound ; 
sing  of  his  bed  in  every  direction ;  seeking  otit  one  retreat  after  another 
"e>r  to  rest  bis  wearied  frame,  but  quiet  only  fur  a  moment  in  any  one,  and 
notion  of  his  limbs  frequently  shnulating  chorea  and  even  epilepsy,     A 
aliar  delirium  is  an  early  symptom,  and  one  tliat  will  never  deceive.     A 
man  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  his  dogs  ;  I  wa.s  requested  to  meet 
cal  gentleman  on  the  Btibject :  I  was  a  little  behind  my  time.     As  I  en- 
the  rt>om  1  fomid  tlie  dug  eagerly  devouring  a  pao  of  sopped  bread. 
ere  in  no  mathiess  here/  said  the  gentleman.    He  had  scarcely  sfKjken,  when 
'      '        I'litted  the  sop,  and,  with  a  furious  bark^  sprang  against 
i  seize  some  imaginary  object  that  he  fancied  was  there. 
^. fcofi  that  ? '   waa  my  reply ;   '  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  *    'I  see 
It/  was  his  retort ;  *  the  dog  heard  some  noise  on  the  other  side  of 
At  my  serious  urging,  however,  he  consented  to  excise  the  part,    I 
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procured  a  poor  worthless  cur,  aii*i  got  hiin  bitten  by  tUis  i^og*.  imd  carried  the* 
disease  from  this  dog  to  the  third  victim;  *hey  all  became*  rabid  one  sifter  tbft 
other,  and  there  my  experiment  ended.'** 

And  again : — 

»^  A  terrier,  ten  years  old,  had  1>eeD  ill,  and  refused  all  food  for  three  dzy^,  to 
the  fourth  i\'Jky  he  bit  a  cat  of  which  he  had  been  unusually  fund,  and  he  Uki*- 
wise  bit  tbree  dogs.  I  was  requet*ted  to  sc^  him.  I  found  him  looae  m  the 
kitchen,  and  at  fir^t  refusal  to  go  in,  but,  after  observing  him  for  a  nnaute  or 
two,  I  thought  that  I  might  venture.  He  had  a  peculiarly  wild  anrl  »-.^fnT 
look,  and  turned  sharply  round  at  the  lea,st  noise,  lie  often  watched  tl 
of  some  imaginary  obje^jt,  and  pursued  with  the  utmost  fury  every  fly  .  ,.0.  .  - 
paw.  lie  eearchingly  sniffed  about  the  room,  aod  examined  my  legs  with  an 
eagentefls  tlmt  made  nw  absolutely  tremble.  His  quarrel  with  the  cat  barl 
been  made  up,  and  when  be  was  not  otherwise  employed  he  was  eagerty  lii'li- 
Ing  her  and  her  kittens.  In  the  excess  or  derangement  of  his  fondnees,  ht» 
fairly  rolled  them  from  one  end  uf  the  kitchen  to  anutber.  With  difficulty  I 
Induced  his  master  to  pennit  me  to  destroy  Mm  "  ^ 

No  person  of  ordinary  observation  need  be  toH  that  dogs»  lilcoliitlr 
children,  have  all  their  pei'sonal  characters,  w^hich  they  carry  witlj 
them  into  their  hours  of  sickness  and  suflering. 

**  It  is  lint  every  dog  that  in  the  most  aggravated  state  of  the  di 
a  disposition  to  bite.  The  finest  Newfomidland  dog  that  I  ever 
rabid.  He  had  been  bitten  l}y  a  cur,  and  was  supposed  to  have  l>e€ia  thoroqgtJj 
examined  in  tlie  country.  No  wound,  however,  was  found :  tho  ctrcumslaiic* 
wa8  almost  forgotten,  and  he  came  up  to  the  metropolis  with  his  niaster.  H* 
bet»ame  dull,  disinclined  to  play,  and  refused  all  food.  He  was  cfiritiuiiaJlj 
watching  imaginary'  objects,  liut  he  did  not  snap  at  them.  There  was  no  howl 
nctr  any  disposition  t<^  bite.  He  f jftered  himself  to  be  caressed,  and  he  mu  wt 
S(jti\fied  except  he  was  shaken  hy  tlte  pau\  On  the  second  day  I  eaw  him,  H* 
watched  every  |»assing  object  with  ]x»culiar  anxiety,  and  followed  with  6tf9{i 
attention  the  motions  of  a  horse,  his  old  acquaintance  ;  but  he  made  no  cfTort 
to  escape,  nor  evinced  any  disposition  to  do  mischief.  1  went  to  him,  anJ 
pattnl  and  coaxed  him,  and  lie  told  me  as  plainly  as  looks  and  actions,  iifld  1 
somewhat  dee|>ened  whine  could  exjiress  it,  how  nmch  he  %vas  grri titled,  I  ea^ 
him  on  the  third  iUy.  Ho  was  evidently  dying.  He  could  not  erawl  erentw 
the  door  of  his  tem^jrary  kennel;  b^tt  he  pushed  foruvird  hts  paw  a  little mn^ 
nwf/,  m  /  shook  it^  I  felt  the  tctamc  muscular  action  tvhich  accornpanits  t^ 
ikparture  of  li/c, 

**0u  the  other  hand,  there  are  rabid  dogs  whose  ferocity  knows  no  bound*. 
If  they  are  Ihreatened  with  a  stick,  tliey  fly  at  and  seize  it  and  furioiMiT 
shake  it.  They  are  incessantly  em|«loyed  in  darting  to  the  end  t»F  I  heir  chain, 
and  attempting  to  crush  it  with  their  teeth,  and  tearing  to  pi-  toaairi. 

or  the  wood-work  that  is  within  their  reach.  They  are  rei.-..  ..  of  pain. 
The  canine  teeth,  the  incisor  teeth  are  torn  away ;  yet,  unwearied  and  to«n* 
eiblo  to  suffering,  they  continue  their  efforts  to  escape,  A  dog  was  chainod 
near  a  kitchen  fire.  He  was  incessant  in  his  endeavours  to  escaj>e,  and,  wtefi 
he  found  tliat  he  could  not  effect  it,  lie  seized,  in  his  imi)Ot©nt  rage,  the  boniiii^ 
c^als  ns  they  fell,  and  crushed  them  with  his  teeth. 

*'  If  by  chance  a  dog  in  this  state  ftffects  his  escape,  ho  wandera 
country  bent  on  destruction.    He  attacks  both  the  quadniped  and  tlie 
He  seeks  the  village  street  or  the  more  crowded  one  of  the  towm  and  he 
no  dog  to  escape  him.    The  horse  is  his  frequent  prey,  and  the  human  bdagj* 
not  always  safe  from  his  attack,    A  rabid  dog  running  do¥.*n  Park  L^na,  b 

•  Youatt :  The  Dog^  |>.  lai. 
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25,  lift  tto  few^T  tban  five  hor^ei?,  and  fully  as  many  dogs.    He  waB  seen  to 
ly  tipou    some  of  bis  victims,  und  mflict  tlie  fatal  wound* 
ivS  the  uiore  distaTit  fjastiirag^.     lie  gets  araong^  the  sheep, 
iiotk^  thaii  lorty  have  been  fatally  inorulated  m  oae  iiip;'bt.     A  ral)id  dog 
ked  a  herd  of  rnw^,  arid  live-riiid-tweuty  of  tlieui  fell  victims.     In  Jtily, 
|8T5,  ft  ma«l  dog^  1  i  the  menagerie  of  the  Duchess  uf  Vork  at  Oatlaiids, 

alrhmip'h   tbr  u -^  that  ilivided  the  different  cum  part  merits  of  the 

Bfi  re  ^'ub  six  feet  in  height,  and  difficult,  or  apparently  almost  impos- 

1  J,  he  was  found  asleep  in  one  of  them  ;  and  ir  wjis  Hrn iK  nsrpr- 

%\ned  that  he  had  bitten  at  least  ten  of  the  dogs/** 

How  subtly  and  by  what  email  change  of  cireuuistauce  result**  may 
>o  altered,  the  following  will  show : — 

**  There  18  a  beautiful  species  of  dog,  often  the  inhabitant  of  the  gentlemaii*8 
iskhle — the  Dalmatian  or  coach-dog.  He  has,  perhaps,  less  affection  for  the 
kuinaji  FiK'cIcs  than  any  other  dog,  except  the  greyhound  and  tiie  bull-dog  ;  he 
Ju.«  I  ity  than  most  others,  and  certainly  less  courage,   lie  is  attiiched 

tbu  ;  he  is  the  friend  of  the  horse;  they  Uve  mider  the  same  roofi 

liey  share  the  same  bed;  and,  when  the  horse  is  summoned  to  his  work,  tlie 
Jog  accompanies  everj^  step.  They  are  certainty  beautiful  dogs,  and  it  is 
Jeaeiug  to  see  the  thousand  expix^ssions  of  friendship  iietween  them  and  the 
korse  ;  but,  in  their  continual  excursions  through  the  streets,  tliey  nre  ex|Joaed 
^0  some  danger,  and  particularly  to  that  of  being  bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  It  ia 
,  (earful  business  when  this  takes  place.  The  coachman  probably  di«l  not  Bee 
lit  ^ray ;  no  suspicion  has  been  excited.  The  horse  rubs  his  muzxie  on  the 
Bog,  and  the  dog  licks  the  face  of  the  horse  ;  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
"be  disease  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  dog  in  process  of 
ae  dies,  the  horse*  does  not  long  survive,  and,  frequently  too,  tlte  coaehvian 
arcs  their  fate.     I  have  known  at  least  tw^enty  horses  destroyed   in   this 

Many  oaseB  of  detailed  histoiy  might  be  quoted  from  the  vast  litera- 
ire  of  this  subject — a  literature,  the  extent  of  wliich.  from  Aristotle 
Sir  Thomas  A\'atsou,  would  surprise  many,  I  would  refer  the 
eader  to  Youatt's  chamiiiig  book  on  the  dog,  and  to  the  admirable 
Ind  exhaustive  writings  of  Fleming,  the  industrious  advocate  of  the 
Study  of  Comparative  Pathology,  whence  I  vnH  give  two  passages 
it  will  show  the  havoc  which  may  be  caused,  and  how  it  is  caused, 
id,  first,  by  on^  dog : — 

^*  If  the  mad  dog  is  not  confined  in  a  c^ge,  but  kept  in  a  room  where  there 
nii^re  Ul^rtj',  it  wanders  about  in  every  direction,  and  ^with  all  the  greater 
l^gitation — if  not  accustomed  to  be  separattKl  from  il«  liumaii  companions.  It 
continually  cm  the  move,  and  rambles,  seeks,  snK4l8,  howls  at  the  walls,  fiies 
kt  the  phuntoins  that  seen^  to  pur.sne  it,  gnaws  at  the  bottoms  of  doors,  and 
lirnitnre,  and  may  at  las!  make  an  escape  tbrougli  glass  dcKirs  or  windows.  If 
L»us  are  only  separated  fiom  it  by  glass  it  does  nc>t  hesitate  tt>  smash  the 
ile  barrier :  l>eing  all  the  mure  determined  to  get  through  it  when  excited 
m}g  them,  and  moved  by  tiie  fatal  desire  to  bite,  wliich  now  entirely 
Rtmfnates  it.  Tlie  larger  the  obstacles  tlie  wilder  its  fury,  and  nu  sacrifice  is 
ir>ii  ^-tv  at  to  obtain  liberty.  House-dogs  are  trying  every  moment  to  esi'iipe 
ir  dwelling ;  aud  those  which  are  kept  tied  up  or  shut  in  a  room  are 
iy  endeavouring  to  break  their  attiR'hmcnt,  or  to  destroy  the  d<jors  or 
irtilions  that  cunfine  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  longing  to  be  at  large. 
*?  Wicn  a  rabid  dog  makes  its  escape  it  goes  freely  forward,  as  if  impelled 


♦  Youatt:  The  Dog,  pp.  HO,  141. 
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by  ftome  irresiBtible  force — travelling  considerable  di^tADces  in  a  short  time,  aod 

ttta^^kioj;^  every  Uving  being  it  meets  on  its  way  ;  preferring  dogs,  however, 

[tu  other  animals,  and  the  latter  r&tlier  than  mankind.     Cats  also  appear  to  be, 

kuext  to  dogs,  most  liable  U^  be  injured.    A  mad  dog  that  had  done  a  conslder- 

lable  amount  of  mischief  in  Lancashhe,  in  1869,  was  seen,  in  one  part  of  its 

career^  trotting  along  the  road  with  a  cat  in  its  mouth,  which  it  had  picked  up 

frojii  a  cottage,  and  which,  some  time  afterwards,  it  dropped  to  attack  a  cow. 

Fowls,  like%vise,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  rabtd  dtjg. 

When  it  attacks,  and  endeavours  to  tear  its  victims,  it  does  so  In  silence,  uwer 

r.iittering  a  snarl  or  a  ciy  of  anger ;  and  should  it  chance  to  be  injured  in  return, 

it  emits  no  cry  or  yell  of  pain.     Though  it  will  not  so  readily  assault  mankiikd 

as  it  will  other  creatures,  yet  it  is  most  prudent,  when  in  the  presence  of  % 

mad  dog,  to  allow  it  to  pass,  instead  of  attacking  it,  unless  there  is  a  certain^ 

f>f  killing  it  without  the  risk  of  being  womided  by  its  teeth.     The  degree  of 

ferocity  would  appear  to  be  influenced  veiy  much  by  the  natural  disposition  of 

the  dog,  and  the  training  it  has  received.    Some,  for  instance,  only  snap  or  give 

tt  slight  bite  ui  passing  ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  bite  furiously  and  tear 

[tlie  objects  presented  to  them  or  which  they  meet  in  their  way,  and  sometimes 

]  with  such  an  extreme  degree  of  violence  as  to  injure  their  mouths  and  break 

I  their  teeth,  or  even  their  jaws.     If  chained  up,  they  will  gnaw  the  chain  until 

tlieir  teeth  are  worn  away  and  the  jaw-lKDUes  laid  bare. 

*^  The  rabid  dog  does  not  continue  its  progress  very  long-    ExhaxiBted  by 
fatigue,  by  the  fits  of  ma<loc^s  excited  in  it  by  the  objects  it  meets  in  its  way. 
by  hunger,  thirst,  and  also,  no  doubt,  as  a  consequence  of  the  disease  itself,  iu 
.  Jimbs  soon  become  feeble.     Then  it  slackens  its  rate  of  travelling,  and  walks 
'unsteadily ;  its  drooping  tail,  its  head  inclined  towards  the  ground,  the  m*>atb 
oi>en,  and  the  protruded  toogxio  of  a  lead-blue  colour,  and  covere*!  with  dost,— 
all  this  gives  the  distressed  creature  a  very  striking  and  characteristic  physiog- 
nomy.    In  this  condition,  however,  it  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  inift* 
early  fits  of  fmy.    If  it  ts  still  bent  on  attacking,  it  is  only  when  it  meets  with 
anything  directly  in  its  track  that  it  seeks  to  satisfy  its  rage;  but  it  is  no 
looger  sufficiently  excitable  to  change  its  direction,  or  go  out  of  its  courae  to 
J  attack  an  animal  or  a  man  not  immediately  in  its  path.     It  is  extremely  pro- 
I  bable,  also,  that  its  fast-failing  vision  and  deadened  scent  prevent  its  being  m 
I  easily  impressed  by  surrounding  olijects  as  it  previously  was."* 

The  incident  which  \b  selected  by  Fleming  concerning  the  Durlniii 
packy  though  well-known,  is  too  instmctive  to  be  unnoticed : — 

"  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the  Durham  county  hounds,  under  the 
uianageiueut  of  a  committee,  have  had  Thomas  Dowdswell^  from  Lord  MiC^ 
clesfield*s,  as  their  him  ts  man ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  bv  canjftil 
breeding,  with  the  advantage  of  some  of  the  best  blood,  the  pack  ha«$JU»tt_ 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfei^tion  never  surpassed  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lambton,  who  for  so  many  years  hunted  the  country  at  present  oociifiedl 
these  unfortunate  hounds.  The  pack  of  forty-one  couples  coBuneaood  tHi 
season  imder  the  most  promising  auspices,  with  a  country  well  slockied  vilii 
foxes,  and  every  pras^)ect  of  success ;  hut,  alas  for  mens  calculations  I  a  clcd 
has  come,  and  every  hope  apparently  so  well  founded  has  been  destro^^  hj  • 
Tisitation  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected. 

^*  Al>out  five  weeks  ago,  after  a  very  good  and  severe  run,  in  faqneakntf  of 
their  fox,  Dowdswell  oKserved  a  fine  young  hoimd,  c^led  Carver,  bj  Lofd  Jla^ 
clesfield's  Foiler,  going  from  houud  to  homid  in  a  very  unusual  mamter.  TiUqg 
alarm,  he  had  the  hound  led  home,  and  by  direction  kept  confined  in  a  plapo  Ij 
himself  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  daseasBi  wUch  in- 
creased in  intensity,  and  on  the  third  day  the  dog  was  perfect<y  mad,  W3ai% 
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guawm^f  everything  lie  could  reacli.   Foot  hounds  he  had  bitten  previously 

at  once  put  down 

'  A  few  days  elapsed,  and  other  hounds  were  seized  in  precisely  the  same 

[ier,  all  dying  in  about  three  or  four  days.     As  a  mle  the  hounds  so 

ttcked  were  quite  harmless,  following  the  huntsman,  and  apparently  grateful 

anything  done  for  them.     The  attacks  continued,  and  some  few  began  to 

>w  signs  of  rabies.    The  general  features  of  the  disease  were,  however,  what 

enerally  called  dumb  madness,  which  beyond  doubt  is  contagious  in  its 

ter ;  and  seeing  that  no  hound,  once  attacked,  ever  recovered,  the  deci- 

t  come  to  was  to  put  them  down  immediately  on  the  iirst  appearance  of  the 

niptoms,  in  order  to  avoid  infection. 

*Up  to  last  week  about  nine  couples  had  been  attacked  aud  died,  the  disease 
'  running  on.  Of  course  hunting  was  dropiied,  and  the  committee,  feeling 
^ply  tiieir  res^Kjnsibihty,  called  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  in  Durham,  on 
Dnday  last,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  under 
ese  painful  circumstances* 

^The  quei^tion  to  b©  det:ided  was,  whether,  looking  at  the  danger  to  life,  and 
I  uncertamty  as  to  any  known  mode  of  cure,  the  pack  should  be  destroytxJ, 
Fan  attempt  be  made  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  isolating  every  liouud*   Up 
[Saturday  it  was  thought  the  latter  plan  naight  be  adopted  aud  tried  with 
jrety ;  but  the  Moriday  morning's  report  showe^i  the  attack  on  several  more 
had  assumed  unmistakable  symptoms  of   rabies.     This  fact  induced 
pting  to  come  to  an  unanimous  i-esolution : — '  That  it  was  a  duty  they 
the  country  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  their  gallant  pack,  aud  to  appeal 
to  masters  of  huiinds  for  a  few  hounds  to  enable  them  to  finish  the  season  so 
trously  cut  short,*     ,     .     .     . 
'  The  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  outbreak,  however,  consistetl 
1  the  fact  that  some  drajh  of  the  pack  were  sent  to  India  towards  the  end  of 
jlj,  and  it  was  reported  in  Durham,  at  the  commencement  of  December,  that 
uy  of  these  had  lieen  attacked  by  a  *  disease  of  the  throat  *  as  the  reporters 
*  it,  and  *  hanging  of  the  lower  jaw/  and  that  '  all  died/  "♦ 

Tlitifl  it  IB  that  fowls,  cattle,  liorseB,  wild  aDimals,  and  men  are 
Hpoulated,  and  thus  the  \dru8  is  carried  across  Europe  to  the  plains  of 
Kdia  I  We  must  apply  to  death  brought  about  by  rabies  the  eamo 
H^eral  priDciples  as  to  death  from  snake-bite ;  but  in  the  one  case 
Be  poison  works  it^  fatal  end  at  once,  in  the  other  it  may  lie  dormant 
^T  years.  It  lies  dormant  probably  by  being  entangled  at  the  head 
of  the  wound,  and  there  held  in  its  place  till  some  new  action  liberates 
it,  and  lets  it  loose  into  the  circulation  :  the  view  advanced  by  Sir 

Ihomaa  Watson  some  years  since,  and  now  also  held  by  others. 
I  We  have  briefly  considered  the  efiect  of  the  poison  of  rabies  inflicted 
(r  one  dog  upon  another,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  viindent  snake-poison 
iflicted  on  a  man.     It  remains  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  dog- 
pSaon  on  a  man  with  that  of  the  cobra  upon  him. 
There  are  points  of  similarity  and  points  of  divergence- 
^Tbe  points  of  similarity  are,  first,    that  the  poison  if  allowed    to 
^pter  the  circulation  in  euiScient   quantity  is  uniformly  fatal;  and 
Rcondly,  that  the  fatal  tennination  seems  certainly  to  Ibe  by  way  of 
IRe  netTous  system. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  say  with  absolute  precision  what 


•  Fleming:  Babies  and  Hydrophobia,  pp.  65 — 67. 
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are  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous  system  either  in  man,  or 
in  animals  not  man.  But  observ^ations  are  rapidly  accumulating.* 
It  is  certain  that  in  each  case  the  injury  arises  from  the  introduction  of 
the  animal  poison  into  the  blood.  In  each  case,  therefore,  the  end  can 
be  averted  only  by  keeping  the  poison  out  of  the  circulation  ;  or  if  in 
it  (in  a  moderate  quantity),  ly  inaintainiyig  life  till  it  can  he  eliminated: 
the  way  by  which  alone  the  Wourali  can  effect  a  cure ;  and  this  only 
if  the  poison  has  not  wrought  or  set  up  changes  destructive  to  the 
vitaUty  or  regenerative  power  of  the  nerve-elements. 

The  nervous  symptoms  in  man,  when  once  the  poison  has  fairly 
entered  the  system,  gradually  increase  until  thirst  and  inability  to 
drink  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  only  result.  The  inabihty  to  drink  is 
only  a  sign  of  deep-seated  changes  in  the  nerve-stracture. 

Professor  Kolleston  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  these  changes, 
though  hardly  discernible,  may  be  so  great  (having  regard  to  the 
actual  character  of  the  force-producing  nerve-cell)  as  to  explain 
entirely,  first,  the  excitement,  and  second,  the  destruction  of  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  regulate  life.  In  a  paper 
to  which  the  Professor  has  referred  me,  by  Dr.  Mayor,  I  find  it  noticed 
that  "  there  may  be  differences  between  these  delicate  structures  in 
man  and  other  animals  so  shght  as  to  be  nearly  inappreciable,"  but 
still  differences  of  the  widest  significance  and  importance ;  and  so  it 
may  quite  be  that  fundamental  changes  shall  take  place  by  sudden 
shock  or  otherwise  in  the  fine  structures  by  which  the  nerve-force  is 
developed  in  man,  and  yet  the  physical  changes  may  be  wholly  out- 
side the  reach  of  our  observation.  It  is  right  to  add  that  already 
these  changes  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Gowers,  though  their  exact 
import  cannot  yet  be  declared. 

Hydrophobia  occurring  in  man,  after  communication  of  the  poison 
of  rabies,  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  "  toxoneurosis."  It  would  not  be 
desirable,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  use  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms  of  this  mode  of  death,t  I 
have  thought  it  best  rather  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  malady 
in  other  ways.  We  must  admit  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  cure  known 
for  the  disease  when  once  established  in  man.  The  most  extravagant 
remedies  have  been  suggested.  Every  form  of  pharmacy  and  char- 
latanism has  expended  itself  throughout  all  generations — advocated 

*  Many  persons  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  researches  into  the  actual  alteration  of 
structure  which  can  be  det^^ted  after  death  from  hydrophobia ;  among  whom  may  be 
named  Dr.  Gowera,  of  University  College  Hospital,  Dr.  Greenfield,  of  St.  Thomas's,  and 
Dr.  Savage,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  microscopic  preparations.  All 
available  Knowledge  wiU  shortly  be  collected,  under  the  best  auspices,  by  a  committee  ol 
the  British  Medical  Association,  including  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Dr.  Lauder  Bmnton, 
Dr.  (Jowers,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  Mr.  Callender.  Whether  the  knowledge  they  wiU 
certainly  gain  as  to  the  modus  operaindi  of  the  poison,  and  the  changes  it  elfera  in  Tiwelg 
and  nerves,  will  help  the  cure  when  the  changes  have  been  set  up,  is  in  the  womb  of  the 
future. 

t  Those  who  desire  a  graphic  account  of  a  case  of  Hydrophobia,  shonld  oonsnlt  Six 
Thomas  Wataon's  Lectmee  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  voL  L  p.  600,  sizth  edition*  1871. 
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H^eometimes  by  otherwiee  great  namee.    The  pages  of  Cceliiiis  Aurelianus, 
MorgagLii,  and  a  host  of  othere  would  create  considerable  interest, 

I  and  one  may  h;  ment,  on  this  fc<ubject.     The  danger  is 

gttnerally  preve!  .^        i*t  measures  taken  at  the  time  when  the 

injuiy  is  inflicted.  The  weight  of  evidence  eeems  to  show  that  the 
actual  cautery  is  the  most  efficacious  means,  excisiou  the  next,  and 
caustics,  though  sometimes  sufficient,  are  the  least  to  be  reUed  upon* 
This  much  said,  1  must  advert  to  statements  in  various  journals  to 

»the  efiect  that  a  case  had  been  cured  by  means  of  WouraU  poison  by 
Dr.  Oftenburg,  Tliis  is  not  the  only  case  adduced.  Another  is  reported 
from  America,  with  an  excellent  but  cautious  commentaiy  by  a  great 
American  physician,  Dr.  Austin  FUnt. 

With  respect  to  OfiFenburg's  case.  I  must  own  that  from  information 

I  have  received  from  Germany,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr»  Victor 

Carue,  the  dintinguished  Professor  of  Leipzig,  I  am  by  no  means  satis- 

Jied  that  it  was  a  true  case  of  developed  hydrophobia.    Of  this^  as 

[of  tho  American  case,  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  enough  to  justify 

and  demand  the  trial  of  the  rerae^dy.     Of  all  the  efFoiis  of  scientific 

medicinct  it  would  be  one   of  the  most  remarkable  should  it  turn 

i  Irtifc  to  be  successful.    The  remedy  itself  is  a  terrible  iuetrument^  and 

requires  the  greatest  skill  in  its  use.     That  skill  will  not  be  wanting, 

I  the  result  of  tmined  powers  in  experiment. 

Late  one  evening  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  boy  was  brought  to  the  Rad- 

Tcjliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  with  the  dread,  if  not  with  the  signs,  of  hydro- 

l^hobia.     He  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  five  yearn  Ijefore,  in  the  hand, 

ind  again,  two  years  before,  in  the  leg*    A  pustular  emption,  the  size 

>f  a  «hilling,  had  just  appeared  at  the  seat  of  the  bite  on  the  hand, 

irbere  tliei^e  always  had  been  a  small  scar.    All  connected  with  the 

id  were  in  great  alarm.    Now  on  this  doubtful  and  shght  symptom 

'Various  difficult  questions  arose  :— 

1,  Could  the  period  of  incubation,  if  the  dog  had  been  mad,  be  five 
HfCr  even  two  years  i — On  the  historical  evidence,  Yes. 
■     2,  Would  an  eniption  so  occuriing  be  likely  to  be  the  precursor  of 
Hirue  hydrophobia  i — Yes. 

H     3.  If  ih^  genuine  symptoms  appeared,  would  the  boy  recover! — 
Unless  the  alleged  cases  of  cure  by  gix'ing  the  Wourali  poison  were 
^  true,  then,  after  the  symptoms  arose,  his  death  within  four  or  perhaps 
H  five  days  was  certain. 

4.  Can  a  person  die  of  fright>  mth  spurious  sjmptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia if — Yes. 

How  strange  these  simple  questions  and  answers  !     Yet  this  is 

10  issue  raised   in  every  case  that  occurs  of  dog-bite,  where  tlie 

Dudition  of  the  dog,  as  in  this  instance,  could  not  be  ascertained, 

To  meet  the  symptoms,  should  they  arise,  Mr.  Yule,  Fellow  of  Mag* 

len  College,  prepared  for  mo  a  solutioa  of  Wourah,  whose  mode  of 

0H  he  tcajt  ahU  accunUehf  to  determine.    But  the  sore  healed,  and 
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nothiDg  remained  but  the  old  scar;  and  the  experiment  of  Wourali  ^ai^ 
not  called  for. 

This  brief  ontline  of  the  general  character  of  the  much-dificuflse 
malady,  in  our  four-footed  friend,  and  of  the  relation  in  which 
stand  towards  it,  naturally  euggests  the  inquiry,  what  should  be  done 
by  every  State  which  is  sufficiently  organized  to  have  an  intelligent 
eyettem  of  Sanitary  Police, 

If  the  State  is  in  earnest  to  put  an  end  to  hydrophobia,  it  would 
lot  be  worth  while  to  do  less  than  this,  that  follows : — 
(let.  To  have  a  rigid  dog  tax,  i.e.  one  which  permits  no  tmowned, 
unregistered  dogs.     Every  dog  should  have  a  collar,  with  the  name 
of  the  owner  and  the  number  of  the  Ucense, 

2nd,  Dogs  which  cannot  be  identified  by  these  means  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  district  where  they  are  found, 

3rd.  No  dogs  should,  for  a  certain  period,  be  imported  from  abroad, 
except  under  conditions* 

4th.  Mr.  Fleming's  suggestion,  that,  on  every  dog's  license,  should 
be  printed  precise  instnictions  as  to  the  signs  of  rabies,  and  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  case  of  dog-bite,  should  be  carried  outT^ 

Practical  statesmen  and  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  wiU 
doubtless  suggest  difficulties  in  these  propositions.  But  it  is  hard  to 
think  that  there  is  no  agency  among  the  Excise,  the  PoUce,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  for  carrying  out  with  but  littlo 
trouble  or  expense,  these  or  any  other  regulations  of  Police  for  this  end 
Cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  do  not  stray  imowned  in  the  streeta  I 
am  by  no  means  eure^  that  there  might  not  be  oases  of  exemption  on 
payment  of  a  much  higher  tax.  Indeed  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the 
cost  of  mere  registration  should  be  low  enough  to  be  hardly  a  pn>- 
ductive  tax.  Packs  of  hounds,  and  some  other  dogs  under  re^onsible 
keeping,  might  earn  immunity  from  the  hated  collar  on  payment  of 
a  sum  quite  profitable  to  the  State,  though  Uttle  felt  by  the  owoeia* 
The  owner  of  such  dogs  might  be  safely  trusted  to  destroy  them  oa 
due  cause.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disease  may  exist  in 
all  domestic  animals,  and  notably  in  the  wild  one  reserved  for  sport— 
the  fox^     Ho  may  perchance  communicate  it  to  the  dog. 

Space  will  not  allow  the  distribution  of  rabies  throughout  the  glob 
to  be  fully  considered.  Fleming  has  I'ansacked  many  writers  in  ever 
country  for  records  of  its  existence.  If  one  should  take  a  map  of  tbo 
I  wo  rid  and  mark  on  it  with  a  blue  wafer  the  cotmtries  where  it  is  pre- 
valent;  with  a  red  one  where  it  exists,  but  is  rare;  and  with  a  yellow 
one  where  it  is  absent,  he  would  see,  in  a  graphic  way,  that  the  tern* 
perate  and  central  zones  of  latitude  are  generally  occupied,  rather 
than  the  extremes  towards  either  pole.  This  seems  to  depend  not  upon 
the  temperature,  but  upon  comparative  isolation  of  the  northern  and 
bflouthem  countries,  such  as  Greenland,  where  there  are  many  dogs 
mid  no  rabies,  and  such  as  New  Zealand,  Austraha,  notwithstanding 
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eir  communication   vnih  EDgland,   and   the  islands  generally  of 
e  great  Oceans,     But  this  matter  requires  more  precise  elucidation* 
Expeiinientfi  at  Alfort  seem  to  show  that  neither  thirst  nor  heat  will 
originate  it,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  it  is  a  simple  case  of  commiuii- 
able  virus.   Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  France  to  collect  a  record 
f  all  known  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  doggu    M,  Bouley,  the 
med  veterinarian  of  France,  has  given  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  for 
1870  a  careful  and  instructive  abstract  of  reports  on  the  subject.    It 
will  well  repay  perusal.     In  49  depaHments  where  rabies  existed,  320 
persons  had  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs  in  six  years.     Only  129  had 
hydrophobia,  and  123  were  known  to  have  died.     No  one  of  these 
29  had  the  disease  latent  for  more  than  six  months.    Most  of  them 
died  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  symptoms  appeared.     Of 

■  134  persons  92  recovered  whose  woimds  were  cauterized,  and  of  66 
not  cauterized  56  died,  only  10  recovering.  These  statements  prove 
the  almost  complete  immunity  through  the  use  of  actual  cautery. 

In  the  case  of  785  dogs  that  were  bitten,  527  were  killed ;  and  of  25 
not  killed  but  observed,  13  became  mad.     But  let  this  be  noted  :  of 
785  thus  bitten,  552  were  accounted  for.     The  authorities  let  233 
ape.     And  if  these  went  mad  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  were 
bserved,  there  would  remain  11 G  dogs  left  at  large  mad. 
Statistics  of  this  kind  have  been  unattainable  for  England.     But 
we  have  enpugh  through  the  splendid  tables  of  mortality,  monumenta 
alike  of  English  civilization  and  of  official  zeal,  prepared  by  Major 
Graham  and  Dr.  Farr  at  Somerset  House*  to  show  that  the  present 
panic  in  this  country  depends  on  the  horror  of  the  complaint,  not  on 
its  frequency,  and  upon  the  just  conviction  that  it  is  high  time  to  pres- 
ent it«  increase. 

There  are  22,000  cases  of  snake-bite  annually  in  India,  or  1  to  every 
10,000  of  the  population.     In  England  there  were  in  the  years  1850  to 
876,  538  deaths  from  hydrophobia  out  of  12,457,265   total  deaths, 
hesc  occmTed  in  27  years,  at  the  rate  of  20  annually  in  a  mean  popula- 
tion of  20,781,799  persons.  The  annual  deaths  to  a  million  persons  living 
'ere  22,201,  one  being  from  hydrophobia.     The  cholera  in  Oxford, 
in  1854,  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks  115  persons  out  of  26,000,  which, 
if  expressed  in  the  proportions  of  the  people  in  India,  would  amount 
973»077  deaths.     The  maximum  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia  in  one 
ear,  in  England,  from  1850  till  1876,  was  in  1874,  viz.,  61  in  a  popu- 
tion  of  23,648,609;  and  the  minimum  in  1862,  1  out  of  436,566 
eaths  among  20,371,013  persons.     In  the  year  1876  the  deaths  from 
ydrophobia  were   53,  out  of  510,303  deaths;  or  1  in  9,628  deaths 
ccurring  among  24,244,010  persons :  in  other  words,  ojie  death  in  a 
ear*  from  hydrophobia  among  457,432  living.    These  figures,  together 


*  Meanwhilo  Uicre  waa,  during  the  oight  yeara  I86l>-7G,  an  annual  aTemgo  of  212  deaths 
among  the  ^3B^i,M5  persona  estinjatfld  to  constitnte  tba  ttverago  population  of  London  in  tho 
I  period,  by  being  nm  over  or  knocked  down  in  tho  strot^ta. 
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with  the  fact  of  the  immunity  after  cautery,  and  the  thorough  atten- 
tion now  paid  to  the  subject,  should  reduce  the  alarm  to  its  natnral 
proportions  and  place. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  rough  sketch  of  a  disorder 
which  1ms  caused  too  much  anxiety  to  many.  Nothing  can  divest  the 
subject  of  its  wide  and  weird  interest.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more 
reassuring  than  the  knowledge  of  how  nearly  it  is  under  our  own 
control.  The  marvel  is  that  we  are  and  have  been  so  careless.  Often 
we  maj  prevent^  where  we  cannot  cure.  This  has  been  the  message  of 
Medicine,  in  the  present  age,  to  Man,  in  more  things  than  the  poison 
of  Babies. 

Henry  W.  Acland. 
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IN  FRANCE. 


Paeis,  12*;*  December,  1877. 

THE  month  of  December  is  usually  a  happy  month  in  Paiis,     In 
private  lite  people  try  to  forget  ismaU  grievanceH  and  qiiaiTels, 
and  to  think  only  of  the  ties  of  aflbction  and  gooilwill  existing 
et^veen   them,   that   they  may  receive  the  congmtulatioas  and  good 
hes  of  the  season  vv^th  an  easy  conscience ;  servants,  in  anticipation 
the  coming  ^trcniies,  are  unusually  zealous  and  tractable;  even  the 
Merges,  the  natural  enemies  of  every  Parisian,  astonish  their  lodgers 
t)y  their  poHtt^ness  and  amiability.    Society  plunges  into  a  new  round 
^i  «li  .  thereby  aftbrding  ita  votaries  an  opportunity 

ftf  li    .  I  -  and  vexation.s  in  the  hum  of  lively  talk,  the 

flitter  of  lights,  tiuwi-rs,  music,  and  ilress.  The  theatres  reserve  all  their 
[jost  attractive  noveltiessi  for  this  cheei-flil  season.  Publishers  iij^sue  their 
est  and  handsomest  works.  The  activity  of  indui^try  and  commeiTe 
■edoubles  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  them,  and  work  brings 
"aes  to  8ome,  a  ceitain  livelihood  to  most,  and  gladness  to  alb  Nor 
the  poUtical  world  escape  this  general  tendency  to  tranquil  acti%nty 
well-being.  PaHy  quaiTcLs  and  strifes  are  silenced,  that  more  time 
Ely  be  devoted  to  domestic  and  social  enjoyments,  and  by  a  sort  of 
cit  agreement  iiTitating  questions  are  laid  aside  so  a.s  not  to  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  New  Year.  All  in  fact,  great  and  small,  rich 
IV  mastei^  and  workmen,  rulers  and  ruled,  unconsciously  re\^ew 
It  I  that  is  drawing  to  a  close  with  that  mixture  of  sadness  and 

Ikindiiuifss  that  bygone«  generally  inspire  ;  and  from  a  disposition, 
natural  to  the  human  heart,  to  regret  the  past  and  regard  the  present 
with  less  favourable  eyes,  we  forget  the  griefe  and  the  trials  we  have 
lived  through,  and  i*ememl>er  only  the  joys  and  the  pleasuii^s. 

But  with  veiy  different  feelings  from  these  the  French  contemplate 

ae    closing    year,    and    look    forward  to  the   beginning    of  the  new, 

fevertheless  the  year    1877  began  under   favoiiral»le   auspices.      The 

listry  then  in  office  satisfied  the  Repvd>licans,  an^l  yet  did  not  alann 

le  Conserv^atives  ;  the  Chamber   an<l  the  Senate  had  shown  mutual 

KlwiH  in  the  vote  of  the   Bmlget,  and  seemed  disposed,  in  order 

facilitate  the  regular  march  of  the  Constitution,  not  to  make  an  undue 
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use  of  their  prerogatives;  the  President  of  the  Republic  was  ^         ^  Jm 
with  umversal  respect,  the  respect  due  to  power  no  doubt, beneaf  hi 

more  than  one  smile  was  seen  to  lurk,  but  which  gave  the  country  a 
feeling  of  secuiity,  and  might  in  1880  lead  to  the  i-e-election  of  the 
Marshal.  Finally,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  the  war  in  the  Ea&t 
might  still  be  averted.  The  Univei^al  Exhibition  of  1878  promise*!  a 
tiuie  of  peace  and  fraternity  to  all  parties,  which  would  help  France  to 
reach  the  moment,  always  an  anxious  one,  when  a  third  of  the  Scnatfll 
would  have  to  be  re-elected,  a  new  Chamber  appointed,  and  a  nein 
President  of  the  Republic  chosen.  How  have  things  changed  since  then! 
France  has  divided  int<»  two  partiCvS,  separated  by  violent  hatred  and 
misunderstandings  such  as  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  dissipate  ;  all  the 
public  powei-a  are  discredited  and  dishonoured  by  abuse  of  their  authority; 
all  the  springs  of  the  Constitution  have  been  strained,  in  some  cases  to 
l>reaking ;  and  whatever  the  end  may  be  that  fate  has  in  store  for  us,  it  is 
difiicuH  to  imagine  that  an  orderly,  liappy,  and  peaceful  state  of  things 
can  result  from  the  present  conflict.  SbouUl  the  Republic  triumph,  it 
must  give  the  most  violent  and  unreasonable  elements  a  share  in  the 
government^  and  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the 
Conservatives,  the  large  body,  that  is,  who  hold  the  wealth  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  in  their  hands,  an<i  who  have  the  tratlitions  and 
the  habit  of  government.  Is  it  possible  to  do  without  them,  seeijig 
that  mast  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  magistracy,  the  army,  and  the 
administration  arci  unquestionably  filled  by  them  ?  And  on  the  other 
hand,  how  are  they  to  be  got  rid  of  without  disturbing  social  life  and 
shaking  the  country  to  its  very  foundations?  If  the  Monarcliists 
gain  the  day,  they  must  crush  the  Republican  party;  in  other  words, 
all  that  now  represents  intelligence  and  progress  in  France,  The 
iniquity  of  their  success,  the  violence  and  the  cunning  that  paved  the 
way  to  it,  will  force  them  to  commit  other  iniquities  and  acts  of  violence 
more  criminal  still.  They  will  be  obliged  to  add  military  tyranny  to 
clerical  oppression ;  and  can  we  suppose  that  in  a  country  where  more 
than  four  miUion  of  voices  voted  for  the  Republic,  such  a  government  could 
last  long  or  succeed  in  establishing  affaii-s  on  a  reasonable  footing  ? 

The  crisis  France  has  gone  thrimgh  since  the  ICth  of  October  is  witJi- 
oat  parallel  in  contemporary  history,  and  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
is  the  personality  of  the  man  who  has  been  the  chief  actor,  if  not  the 
diief  culprit.  He  would  have  been  no  doubt  unable  to  do  anything  had 
he  not  been  backed  by  social  forces — by  the  clergy,  by  an  arist  i^f 

wealth  or  birth,  a  bourgeoisie  formerly  at  the  head  of  atTairs,  Boi  u 

longing  once  more  to  be  in  the  possession  of  money  and  power,  an  army 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  wall  on  every  occasion-^which  drive  him  on  and 
compel  him  to  act.  It  matters  little  who  the  men  who  represent  these 
different  forces  are, — M.  de  Bi-oglie  or  M.  de  Saint  Paul,  Mgr,  Duponloup 
or  Mme.  de  MacMahon*s  confessor !  T)je  forces  exist,  and  their  name  is 
Legion.  But  what  a  singular  tool  they  hold  in  their  bands  !  What 
irony  of  fate  to  have  placed  the  destinies  of  France  in  the  hands  of  a. 
feeble,  obstinate  man,  who  has  come  to  believe  in  his  own  loyaltJT" 
by  dint  of  hearing  it  extolled,  and  makes  it  consist  in  ke*^^^'*^^*'  r^f>v 
mises  he  could  not   make  without   committing  a  crime;   ^^  k^. 

upon  it  as  quite  natural  to  violate  the  duties  of  honour 
imposes  upon  him,  which,  moreover,  br  '  her  imdenitands 
suspects!    Never  did  an  Emj    i  \,>  moi-e  aloof  ■ 
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rid  than  this  head  of  a  Republic.     It  is  unjust  to  accuse  him  of 
chiavellian  designs  and  treacnerous  combinations,  becaaso  it  is  difli- 
to  realize  such  a  depth  of  ignorance  with  retrard  to  political  niattei-s. 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  really  thought  France  would  rally  round 
after  the  IGth  May — really  thought  that  the  Minister  of  Aflaii-s, 
fclche-Oracfl;  could  allay  the  political  quanels^ — really  wished  to  have 
^ufaure  Ministry,     But  he  always  had  ti-eacherous  ct>iULseIlors  at  his 
"c,  who  knew  how^  to  take  advantage  of  hia  vanity  and  his  ignorance, 
[as  to  make  all  his  good  intentions  fail,  and  cause  him  to  commit 
sriea  of  mistakes  which  in  a  well-regulated  State  would  be  called 
aes.     The  following  perfectly  authentic  anecdote    will   enable   one 
judge  of  Marshal  MacMahua's  capabilities  as  a  statesman.      When 
Bocher  went  with  M.  d'Audiffret   Pasquier  to  ask  him  to  form  a 
jrlianientary  Ministry,  the  Marshal  quickly  rejtdned, "  Mais,  M.  Matthieu 
"Jei!  vous  me  demandez  un  minist^re  parlementau-e,  mais  j  ai  eu  M. 
cher;  est-ce  que  M.  Bocher  netait  pas  un  ministre  parlementaire  T' 
irdonnez  moi,  M.  le  President/'  replied  M.  Bocher,  '*  mais  jti  suis  M. 
uher ;  et  je  n  ai  jamais  eu  Fhonneur  d  etre  votre  ministre."     *'  Ah  ! 
alors  qui  est-ce  done  ?     Ah  !  oui,  je  vcux  dire  M.  Buflet!"     He  is 
[lan  who  confuses  all  names,   who   cannot  distinguish   M*   Brxiher 
M»  Buffet,  nor  the  National  Assembly  of  1875  from  the  Cham- 
of  Deputies  of   1870,  who  speaks  of  '*  ma   politique  '*  and    *'  nion 
leat,"  who,  in  a  Republic,  arrogates  power  all  but  abaolute  to 
id  turiLs  M,  d'AuditiVft  Pasquier  and  the  n^presentatives  of 
Mictj  out  of  the  Elys^e  with  less  ceremony  than  Louis  XIY.,  who  was 
II-bi*ed,  would  have  shown  to  the  membei>j  of  tlie  Paris  Parliament 
en  they   came   to  remonstrate  with  him*      This  is  the  man  who, 
Mi  by  the  criminal  complicity   of  a  few  ambitious  intriguei^,  and 
cowardice  of  the  timid  Conservatives,  has  succeeded  in  the  comso 
few    months    in    shaking    the    sentiments    and    the    principles. 
Die   as    they  still   were,  upon    which    a    |Jolitical    edifice   might    be 
tided    in  France — the    respect    for    legality,  attachment  to   parlia- 
itary  forms,  oliedience  to  national  sovereignty  t    His  disinterested - 
will  be  his  excuse.    Had  he  been  faithful  to  his  duties  as  President 
[the  Ilepublic,  his  name  would  have  Iteen  honoured  by  the  interested 
Ititude  of  the  French,     He   would  still   bt;  talked  of  as  the ''soklat 
and  the  "  Bayaid  des  temps    mod  ernes."      No  one  now,  of  his 
tisans  even,  dares    tu    make    use    of    these    expressions,  imprinted 
I  they  would  seem  to  be  with  irony.     More  than   this,  the  military 
rfitions  on  which  his  military  reputation  rested  have  been  destroyed, 
authenticity  of  the  famous   words    he  was  said   to  liave  uttered 
Malakof,    '*J'y   suis,  jy   reste,''  has   Ijeen    denied;    and    two    very 
rer  articles  in  the  Ut'vm  Follllque  et  LUteralre  go  to  prove  that 
lagenta,  far  from  having,  by  a  bold  initiative,  savt^d  the  armj^  he  had 
iply  carried  out  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  that  lM)th  taixlily 
and  unskilfuUy.     If  he  succeeds  in  destroying  the   Republic,   he  will 
iredly  not  be  the  one  to  profit  by  it.    He  will  be  put  aside  as  thence- 
rard  a  useless  t<Jol.     One  quality  liowever,  at  least,  eamiot  be  denied 
is,  a  certain  disinterestedness.      To   liis  friendships  and  his 
i  Jve  has  sacriticed  all  that  would  have  constituted  his  glory  and 
Ion  our  in  the  future. 

Jut  Uy  them  he  has  likewise  saoiiiced  the  tranquillity  and  the  future 
Frant^e,     Why  should  the  Frencli  continue  to  look  upon  legality  as 
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the  safeguaixl  of  tlieir  rights,  and  the  only  legitimate  weapon  wherewith 

-to  make  their  wishers  triumph,  if  the  law  is  made  use  of,  by  meazift 

^of  Jesuitical  interpretatioas  and  a  wrong  application,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  lights  and  reduce  them  to  incapacity  ?  WTay  8hauJd  they  continue 
to  respect  the  Constitution  and  tht^  Parliamentary  fonns,  if  the  Constitu* 
tion  be  made  use  of  to  re-establish  personal  power,  if  the  multiplicity  of 
powei-s  intended  to  secure  order,  moderation,  and  wisdom  to  the  govern- 
ment be  employed  to  create  insoluble  conflicts  ?  Why  shoultl  they 
accept  the  fiction  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  cliief  of  the  State,  when 
that   chief  usurps   the   responsibilitie^s   that   do  not   belong   to   him  f 

■Xiastly,  on  what  basis  is  a  Government  to  l>e  establiBhed  in   France  f 
^ow  can  it  be  expected  that  the  citizens  should  unlearn  revolutionary 
istoms  and  revert  to  the  peaceful  course  of  the  l^allot,  if  the  appeal  made 
the  judgment  of  the  country  be  not  listened  to  when  the  capricee  of 

lone  man  and  the  wishes  of  a  coterie  are  opposed  to  universal  anffrag©  ^ 
"low  are  the  magistracy ,  the  administration,  and  the  army  to  bi  '4h1 

"  the  magistmcy  use  the  law  as  a  weapon  against  the  repru  \^ 

[)f  the   majority  of  the   country,  if  the  administration  only  seek  to 

'prevent  the  manifestation  of  the  national  will^  and  if  the  army  be  em- 
ployed in  defending  a  succession  of  coups  d'etat  ? 

All  notions  of  public  right  and  oixler  are  at  present  shaken,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  upset  in  Fi-ance.     The  heaviest  part  of  the  responsibilitj 
'  lis  on  those  whose  lot  it  might  have  been  to  play  the  be^t  part  in  this 
"sis, — on  those  who  ought  to  have  upheld  the  right  interpretation  of 

[the  principles  of  govei^nment,  on  those  who  have  taken  to  themselves  the 
name  of  *'  Constitutionalists."  After  the  IMh  of  October  they  ought  to 
have  faced  the  situation,  to  have  seen  that  the  Marshal  could  not,  either 
consistently  with  his  ovm  honour  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  con- 
tinue  to  occupy  a  position  which  had  become  false,  through  his  having  put 

I  himself  into  tlie  hantis  of  a  party ;  they  should,  when  it  would  have  been 
easy,  have  imposed  guarantees  tm  the  Republican  party  for  the  moderate 
Conservatives,  and  formed  a  resolute  alliance  with  them.  They  oould 
have  secm-ed  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  for  one  of  their  number,  and 

[founded,  both  in  the  Chambers  and  country,  a  large  Republican  Conaer-^ 

iTative  party.     They  had  the  wish  perhaps,  but,  ^^th  the  exception  o  "* 

rtwo  or  three,  tliey  lacked  the  energy.     They  allowed  themselves   to  ' 
drawn  into  a  series  of  acts  of  weakness.    They  would  not  condemn  tb^ 
De  Broglie  Ministry,  and  thus  prevented  the  formation  of  a  pai" 

^mentaiy  one ;  they  have  named  six  new  senators  with  the  Right,  w. 
if  necessaiy,  will  vote  the  dissolution  they  themselves  reject;  they  ha 
encouraged    the   guilty  hopes   they  themselves  reprobate.     A  Conse 

iVative  accused  them  the  other  day  of  betmying  the  party  of  ordi 
Baying,  "  I  do  not  understand  you  !     You  betray^  M,  Thiers  in  fav 

[of  the   Monarchists;  then  you   betrayed   the  Monarchists  to  listen 
the  Comte  de  CTiambord  and  found  the  Repubhc;   finally,  you  ha-i- 
betrayed  the  Republic  to  ally  yom-selves  with  the  Right  of  the  Sens^i^ 

I  and  vote  for  a  dissolution.     And  now,  you  wiU   neither  give 
Mai-shal  nor  fight  the  Pkepublicans !    What  is  it  you  want  V* 
Bean   might   have   saiil   the   same.      These    everlasting  waverer>     »n 

Linore  fatal  to  the  coimtry  in  a  time  of  crisis  than  the  m<>4.  \k>h*nt 

[partisans ;  they  might  say,  like  Racine^ 

"  Je  ne  fais  paa  le  bien  que  j*atiiie, 
Je  fsM  le  mal  que  je  ima,'^ 
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They  are  fiill  of  good  intentions  and  fine  words,  but,  fixmi  weakness  and 
irresolution,  commit  real  political  crimes  which  they  afterwards  deplore 
in  vain.  They  imfoit.unately  represent  but  too  well  a  considemble 
fraction  of  the  moderate  party  in  France,  which  has  never  succeeded  in 
combining  energy  and  moderation. 

It  would  be  idle,  at  the  present  moment,  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
T'T  or  less   degix?e  of  wisdom  displayed  by  the  different  parties 
iig  the  crisis;  to  ask  whether  the  Left  of  the  Cliamber  would  not 
have  done  better  to  have   shown   more  forbearance,  not  to  have  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  hostilities  against  the  Goveniment,  so  as  not  to 
have  given   the   Constitutionalists   in  the  Senate   an  o|>portunity  of 
■  ^ttniting  themselves  to  the  Eight  by  their  vote^s,  to  have  left  the  Con- 
Bbervatives  to  stiTiggle  in  their-  im]^>otence,  and  commit  faults  that  wmdd 
I    bave  diiven  the  Constittitionaliats  over  to  the  Left     It  is  quite  evident 
I     now,  that  whatever  the  Republicans  might  have  done  would  have  tteen 
turned  against  them,  that  it  was  the  firm  intention  of  the  Mai-shal  s 
advisers  to  prevent  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question,  and  that  hence- 
forward no  i-egulai'  public  powers  or  recognized  Constitution  exist  in 
Prance,  nothing  but  a  nameless  chaos,  out  of  which  by  the  time  these 
line8  appear  in  print,  by  dint  of  violence  or  weariness,  some  provisional 
solution  will  have  sprung^ — a  solution  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  can 
hardly  be  good  and  lasting,  in  the  present  state  of  affaifs. 

In  the  meantime  not  only  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Ifranoe 

is  disturbed,  but  also  her  economical  oixlen     Commerce  is  at  a  standstill ; 

the  disti-ess  increases  every  day,  and  every  day  addresses  from  merchants 

and  iixanufactui^ers  beseech  the  Marshal  to  give  up  a  policy  which  is 

mi&ing  the  count^5^     Will  they  be  listened  to  ?     It  is  not  likely,  but 

fiu'-oeeing  minds  cannot  but  see  with  dread  politics  becoming  iatally 

associated  with  economical  questions.   Docs  not  this  nourish  the  Socialist 

passions  and  ideas  which,  since  1871,  seemed  to  be  losing  groimd  eveiy 

day  ?    May  not  the  popular  masses,  sensible  of  their  streogth,  be  tempted 

by  the  chimerical  idea  of  foimding  a  political  State  in  which,  they  them- 

selves  being  ma8tei"s,  they  might  fancy  their  interests  would  be  better 

protected  ?    Unfortunately  they  are  not  capable  of  imderstanding  tbat  a 

Tadical  social  change  cannot  take  place  without  tlie  whole  economical 

condition  of  the  country  being  disturbed.     They  cannot  even,  at  the 

present  moment,  realise  that  the  16th  of  May  is  not  the  sole  cause  of 

the  present  commercial  crisis,  and  that  the  war  in  the  East  as  well  as 

the  progi*ess  of  American  industry  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  intellectual  world  suffei-s  almost  as  much  as  the  business  world 
horn  the  political  state  of  France.  Even  the  theatre,  which  is  less 
mflected  by  political  disturbances  than  other  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  feels  the  effects  of  the  crisis* 

Therr*  must  be  a  great  dearth  of  really  intei-esting  works  for  M.  J. 

la   **Petites  Mannites,"  at  the  Gymnase,  and   M.  Gondinet*s 

._ .  --   ,  .,L  the  Vaudeville,  to  have  met,  the  one  with  a  partial,  the  otlierwith 

a  complete  success.    Both  these  pieces  are  of  a  kind  very  much  in  favour 

r,  ---    -^  T-L  ,.  ,^  ;;,^  Ijj  making  use  of  some  plot,  no  matter  how  unin- 

^  ibable,  for  the  purpose  of  painting  a  malicious  picture  of 

or  ridiculous  sides  of  Parisian  life.     The  associations 

L'haritable  and  worldly  are  the  subject  of  the  *'  Petites 
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Marmites,"  and  club  life  that  of  "Le  Club,"  The  plot  is  not  in  the 
least  interesting,  the  chamcters  are  not  even  outlined ;  no  matter,  what 
the  author  wishes  to  describe  are  the  manners  and  customs,  as  if  man- 
ners could  show  themselves  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  characters. 
By  neglecting  this  essential  element  the  author  confines  himself  to 
tlie  surface  of  things,  to  their  outward  aspect,  and  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  fancy  to  hide  the  falseness  and  the  emptiness  of  thiB 
conception  of  the  drama.  The  *'Cigale/'  by  MM.  Meilhac  and  Haltivy, 
wliich  is  being  played  at  the  Vaii^tes,  is  a  piece  of  tliis  kind,  its  chief 
attraction  being  the  satire  on  the  painters  of  the  so-called  i?7i2>re»J*s^ioiii«te 
school  But  if  the  plot  be  based  on  an  antiquated  notion,  it  is  revived  by 
new  and  unexpected  situations ;  amusing  and  stinging  mots  are  profusely 
scattered  through  the  dialogue ;  and  the  principal  part,  that  of  the  little 
rope-dancer  who  becomes  a  rich  heiress  and  a  desirable  paHi,  is  a 
humorous  and  fanciful  creation,  to  which  the  original  and  piquant  talent 
of  Mdlle.  Chaumont  lends  wonderful  life.  It  is  the  success  of  MM,  Meilhac 
and  llalevy  tliat  encourages  so  many  young  play -writers  to  adopt  th« 
same  line.  Their  pieces  are  often  nothing  more  than  an  article  of 
the  F^V"  Parislenne  or  the  Figaro,  diluted  into  two  or  three  acts.  Thii 
style  is  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Palais^Royal,  where  buffoonery  haa 
splenty  of  elbow  room,  or  where,  now  and  then,  as  in  the  "  Panache" 
the  "  Convictions  de  Papa/'  tlic "  Boule,"  some  rather  shrewd  mont 
observations  are  hidden  beneath  the  caricature;  but  when  it  is  applicil 
to  more  serious  scenes,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  adapt  it  to  reJ 
€omedy,  pictures,  sueb  as  the  "  Club, '  in  some  aenae  photographic, 
are  produced,  which  in  spite  of  a  certain  cleverness  leave  the  audience 
cohl  because  they  are  wanting  both  in  gaiety  and  depth. 

By  a  strange  contrast,  while  our  fjenre  theatres  were  all  dev< 
themselves  to  this  ultra- Parisian  style,  the  drama,  in  its  most  ele' 
and  lyrical  form,  was  finding  enthusiastic  spectators  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  speak  of  Salvini  and  the  six  Shakespearian  representations  he 
gave  at  the  Theatre  Italien.  No  doubt  he  deserved  great  success ;  k* 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  tragic  actor  living,  possessing  all  tbegifW 
of  nature,  together  with  all  the  refinements  of  art;  a  noble  and  expres- 
sive face,  lofty  stature,  harmonious  and  powerful  gestures,  sonorous 
voice,  profound  and  origimil  comprehension  of  the  works  he  interprets 
To  all  who  have  seen  him  in  "  Othello,"  Othello  has  become  identified  with 
Salvini,  Rossi  was  tlie  tiger,  proud,  catlike,  and  ferocious  ;  but  S&Ivini 
is  the  magnanimous  lion,  teiTible  in  his  anger,  noble  and  loyal  tlnrou^- 
out.  Too  few,  unfortunately,  in  Paris  are  capable  of  enjoying  M 
Italian  representation,  and  the  time  is  not  favourable  for  going  to  tlw 
play  because  it  is  the  fashion,  as  people  Hid  in  1875,  to  see  Rossi*  Oft 
the  other  hand,  at  the  Theatre  Frant^ais,  *'  Hernani "  has  excited  an  entbti- 
siasm  which  even  Victor  Hugo's  admirei-s  did  not  anticipate.  Whenw 
this  enthusiasm  ?  It  cannot  be  due  to  the  subject  of  the  drama,  truly 
Spanish  in  its  improbablity  and  exaggeration,  nor  to  the  character^ 
which  are  wanting  in  truth  and  variety,  for  all  the  personages  talk  in 
tlie  same  style  and  are  ]>itclied  in  the  same  heroic  key ;  it  cannot  b* 
due  eitljer  to  the  dramatic  ipiaUties  of  the  piece,  for  it  wants  life  «n<l 
reality  ;  it  is  conceived  like  an  opera,  and  so  constructed  a^^  ^^  i.»in,T;-. 
a  series  of  monologues  resembling  gi*eat  arias,  and  diahigut.^  i 
1)le  dueti^w  The  success  of  *' Hern  '' *  'i  »  v 
which  overtlow  with  glittering  i  3 
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tor  Hugo  wi'itten  finer  verses,  and  when  spoken  hy  the  silvery  voice 
'MdJle.  Sarah  Benahardt  no  music  could  be  more  enchanting.     Victor 

tgo  is  now  so  far  removed  from  this  style  and  this  barmoiiy  that  ivo 
aire  them  as  the  classical  work  of  an  artist  who  is  no  more;  and 
eed  in  the  midst  of  the  hard  realities  that  surround  us  it  is  difficult  to 
be  insensible  to  the  charm  of  such  heroic  and  ideal  creations.     We  are 
■  led  to  them  for  temporary  consolation  and  some  hours  of  noble 
^^1^     lidness.    Ajid  Victor  Hugo  had  a  perfect  right  to  invite  all  the 
presentatives  of  the  Parisian  press  without  distinction  of  party  to  a 
it  banquet,  and,  at  the  very  height  of  the  political  crisis,  say  -with 
twofold  authority  of  age  and  genius,  **  Nous  nous  i-encontrons  sur  le 
ne  sommet  des  purs  esprits,  11  y  a  des  orages  autour  de  nous,  il  n  y  en 
en  nuus/'  and  add  in  the  words  of  Corneillej  slightly  modified, 

"  Aa  moment  d'expirer,  je  t&clie  d'apajser." 

In  the  sad  decadence  of  this  century,  in  this  time  of  anguish  and 
darkness,  when  all  the  great  men  who  have  instructed,  charm edj  and 
shed  their  light  upon  France  are  disappearing  one  by  one — when  the 
country  hersell*  seems  on  the  point  of  perishing — we  are  glad  once  again 
to  do  homage  to  one  of  the  gi^eatcst  of  our  gi  eat  writers  of  this  century, 
so  green  in  his  old  age,  to  feel  that  time  is  consecrating  his  work,  and 
to  join  in  the  toast  proposed  by  the  manager  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aiso, 
**  k  rimmortelle  jeunesse  du  gtSnie  !  '* 

This  is  not  the  time  to  try  and  discover  what  the  deficiencies  of  this 
genius  are ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  help  noticing,  in  tliat  pjart  of  his 
speech  where  he  enumerated  the  great  writers  who  constitute  the  etemal 
city  of  ail,  the  absence  of  Goethe's  name.  Theocritus,  Horace,  and 
Juvenal  are  mentioned  ;  Goethe,  the  representative,  jKtr  exceUtnce,  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  left  out.  The  truth  is  that  Victor  Hugo  does 
not  know  him,  has  never  read  him,  not  even  in  a  translation.  And  if  he 
JJAd  read  him,  would  he  understand  liim  ? 

H^ide  by  side  with  the  success  of  **Heniani,"  we  must  place  that  of  the 
great  symphonic  works  of  Berlioz,  Not  a  Sunday  but  one  of  his  cum- 
IMjsitions  hguree  in  the  jirograuniies  of  the  Pasdeloup  and  Chatelet 
concerts.  Thus  this  season  we  have  already  lieard  the  *'  Symphojiic 
Fantastique/'  *'  Romeo  et  Juliet/'  and  the  *'  Daiunation  de  Faust."  The 
&te  of  these  compositions  has  been  a  strange  one  :  during  their  author's 
lifetime  they  met  with  nothing  but  coldness  and  hostility,  whereas  now 
they  awaken  as  much   admiration  as   the  ma^sterideces  of  Beethoven. 

Ijkere  is  excess  in  this  adiuiratiom     Peo])le  persistently  shut  their  ears 
§  confused  passages,  to   others  that  are  insignificant,  to  au  abuse  of 
escriptive  uuisic,  to  glarin^j  inequalities;  they  forget  that  Berlioz  has 
ciBelf  revealed  the  wants  in  his  musical  nature,  and  has  told  us  that 
was  incapable  of  torming  an}^  idea  of  an  orchestral  piece  until  he 
heard  it  played,  that  lie  often  invented  a  subject  witliout  being 
U)  score  it,  or  a  form  of  instrumentation  without  knowing  to  what 
to  apply  it    His  Me'ittoires  show  that  he  was  a  lUttrutear  and  a 
g^r  quite  as  much  as  a  musician.  A  musical  creation  did  not  s|»ring 
il^roke  from  his  brain  like  a  complete  organism,  it  formed  itself 
'  bit.     Sometimes  bits  were  missing  that  he  could  not  by 
1^'  \  find  again.     Tlience  the  wants  and  the  failings  of  this 

Vfit.c  original  and  profound  musiciaD*     But  at  present  these  defi- 
aro  not  noticed.     It  is  considered  a  duty  to  repair  the  long 
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and  giievous  mjustico  that  has  been  done  him;  our  people  are  glail 
to  be  able  to  say  to  themselves  that  France  too,  has  produced  a  gi'eat 
composer,  worthy  of  Ix^ing  held  up  as  a  pendant  or  rather  a  inval  to 
Wagner,  whose  glory  is  a  source  of  secret  envy  and  irritation  to  many 
Frenchmen.  Berlioz  no  doubt  owes  his  reputation  in  great  part  to  the 
musical  development  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  to  the  revolu- 
tion which  Scliumann  and  Wagner  have  created  amongst  composersi^  hot 
much  of  it  he  also  owes  to  the  revival  occasioned  by  the  war. 

This  gi'owing  enthusiasm  for  Berlioz  is  the  only  noteworthy  fact  in 
musical  world  ;  for  the  success  of  the  "  Etoile  "  at  the  Bouffes  Pa: ' 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Passage  Choiseul,  TJie  Opem^ 
the  Opera  Comique,  the  Opc^ra  Italien,  continue  t<^  i-evolve  in  a  dull 
roimd  either  of  old  opems  that  are  too  well  known,  or  new  one«  that  do 
not  desen^e  to  be  kno\sTi ;  the  only  musical  theatre  that  lias  struck  out 
a  new  line  for  itself,  and  ha^s  been  bringing  out  some  int*^re8ting  new 
works  in  the  coui*se  of  the  last  two  years, — I  allude  to  the  Gaiet^^  under 
the  management  of  M.  Vizentini, — has  fallen  a  prey  to  iiinn*-y  diffi- 
culties which  will  oblige  it  to  return  to  operette. 

Literature  is  far  more  affected  by  external  events  than  the  tbcatft^ 
Who  now  has  either  inclination  or  leisure  to  enjoy  a  ]x>em,  or  a  novel, 
or  a  volume  of  criticism,  when  the  anxioUtS  question,  Where  shall  we 
be  and  what  will   have   happened  to  us  to-morrow  ?   obtrudes  itiielf 
at  every  turn  ?     None  of  our  publishers  have  courage  to  publish  any 
works  of  importance.     The  utmost  they  will  risk  is  the  sale  of  &  few 
volumes  of  posthumous  works,  which  are  the  only  novelties  now  in  the 
market — such  as  the  *' Correspondance  de  Xavierde  Maistre"  (Lemerre), 
w^hich  reveals  the  excessive  litemry  vanity  of  this  pleasing  writer;  the 
**  CoiTespondancB  de  Juleps  Janin  "  (Jouaust) — no  new  revelation  of  tiio 
vanity  of  this  famous  critic,  for  it  was  too  well  known  already,  by  hi» 
own  nai/ admission,  for  any  one  to  be  astonished  at  it.     Janin s  fliroe 
was  one  of  the  bizarrerks  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  tJiero 
were  plenty  of  writei-s  to  admire.     This  big,  ignorant,  harmless  child, 
who  was  dubl>ed  "  le  prince  des  critiques;"  and  whose  opiniuns  on  the 
stage  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  passed  for  oracular,  was  absolutely 
wanting  in  the  critical  faculty.     He  had  a  kind  of  sparkling  foam  of 
wit  and  imagination,  a  certain  prettiness,  the  result  of  carelessness  mi 
caprice.    His  learning  consisted  in  a  mania  for  Latin  quotations,  crammed 
with  solecisms,  and  his  judgiuents  in  a  scries  of  apostrophas  and  exclamfl* 
tions  without  head  or  tail.      But  after  all,  this  savs  fopm,  this  joviJ 
vivacity,  this  easy  way  of  talking   alnjut   everything  while  knowing 
iu>thing,  though  most  offensive  in  a  book  or  even  a  newspaper,  are  ac*t 
without  their  charm  in  correspondence;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
Janin 's  lettei^  are  pleasant  reading, 

A  higher  kind  of  plt^asure  is  afforded  us  in  the  '*  Nouvelles  Letttes 
d'un  Voyageur/'  by  G,  Sand  (L<^vy).  In  them  we  recognize  the  fiJI 
limpid  style  of  the  great  novelist,  her  love  of  nature  and  wondroiw 
descriptive  talent,  and  that  philosophical  optimism  which  had  its  aourot 
in  profound  g(X>dness.  It  is  strange,  in  the  midst  of  the  concaii  U 
lamentations,  wherein  the  pessimism  of  the  pre^nent  day  fimli*  vent>  te 
hear  a  voice  saying  that  in  the  uui verse  "  tout  est  heureux  depui»  li 
grande  &me  tlu   monde   qui  i^evMe  sa  joi*^   de  vivrc   par  tlr 

activity  jusqu^A  Til^tre  qui  se  plaint  tonjours,  ITiomme,*  » 
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ie»  w  not  a  voice  of  the*  present ;  it  proceeds  from  lips  sealed  three 
ago  in  death.     And  heanng  it,  one  is  surprised  that  so  short  a 
should  have  elapsed,  so  far  removed  is  her  mode  of  thinking  and 
>eUng  from  ours.     Her  vague  pantheism  and  enthusiasm  in<listinctly 
pread  over  ever>'thing,  her   psychology  an^l   her    equally  vague  and 
iversal  science,  under  which  reality  is  veiled  at  every  turn  by  lyricism, 
II  appear  to  us  to  be  tinged  with  obscurity  and  even  with  declamation ; 
re  are  tempted,  though  wrongly,  to  que^stion  their  perfect  sincerity,  and, 
the  long  nin,  are  wenried  by  them. 

How  far  our  novelists  are  from  their  great  precursor !    Look  at  M. 
}audets  "Nabab,"  the  only  literary  succeas  of  the  moment.      Is  it  a 
Dvel,  is  it  art.,  or  is  it  not  mther  a  photography  of  life  itself?     Do 
look   for  either  the  passionate  idealism  or  the  limpid  fulness  and 
?pth  of  G.  Sand  in  it;  the  reality  is  painted  with  a  erudeneas  that 
iphasizes  its  ugliness,  and  with  an  impassiveness  that  i\>pels  sympathy 
as  a  weakness.      The  fever  of  the  Parisian  life  it  depicts  is  apparent 
in  the  style ;  it  is  tumultuous,  disorderly,  iridescent,  scattering  spangles 
^  '  glittering  gold  upon    the  mud  and  rubbish  of  a  decaying   civili^ia- 
|on.    None  the  less  for  that,  it  is  aii,  for  in  spite  of  th©  disorders,  the 
pAu  hohu  of  the  composition,  the   breathless,  inequality  of  the  style, 
gives  the  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire ; 
ae  personages  are  living  and  true,  and  the  feeling  that  bursts  out  in 
ot"  the  scenes  reminds  one   now  and   then,  in  its   vivacity  and 
less,   of    Dickens.      To   appreciate   the   merit    of  *'Nal>ab,"  it   is 
;^ufficient   to   re-ad  "  Eugfene    Kougon "    by  M,  Zola.     He  also  tries    to 
paint  society  under  the  Empire:   his  heavy  hand,  not  guided,  more- 
over, by  personal    recollection,    has  but    produced   a   coarse   coloured 
agraving.     We  did  M,  Daudet  injustice  when  we  spoke  of  photography 
connection   with   *'Nabab/'      His  picture  haB  all  the  clear  biting 
slief  of  an  etching  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  painting. 
At  this  moment,  when  the  taste  for  pure  letters  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane,  M.  P.  Dalloz  has  embarked  on  a  courageous  undertaking.    He  has 
"  ^ught  a  review  called  the  Reime  ds  Fraiiee,  whicli  had  been  vegetating 
t>r  some  years,  and  intends  to  turn  it  into  an  essentially  literary  review. 
7e  very  much  doubt  whether  he  will  succeed.    It  has  been  a  more  tlian 
ace  cherislied   dream  to  wrest  from  the  Remie  des  Deux  Mondes  the 
lonopoly  and  the  kind  of  kingship  which  twenty  yeai-Q  of  ol^tinate 
'^h^  and  twenty-tive  years  of  success  have   ensured   to   it.     An 
r\\  publisher,  and  the  Imperial  Government  itself,  have  respec- 
lailed  in  the  attempt  with  the  Revue  Natkmak  and  the  Revue 
iiporainf.     The  Reinw  des  i>(?uj?  Afondes  is  the  only  institution 
lem  France  that  revolutions  have  not  sliaken,  and  which  has 
iable  to  impose  its  authority  on  all  parties.     It  would  rer|uire  more 
than  a  million  of  francs  and  years  of  patience  to  supplant  it,  and  it  is 
}t  the  crowd  of  estimable  and  agreeaWo  writei-s  M.  l)aDoz  has  collected 
jrho  will  succeed.    The  only  %vay  would  be  to  lure  away  its  contributors 
ym  the  Reinie  des  Deux  Mmideii :  and  the  day  that  is  attempted,  that 
|vi©w  has  only  to  double  the  pay  of  its  writers,  whicli  it  can  du  without 
lly  lesaening  its  gains,   to  retain  them  all.     Any  one  who  has 
new  to  say  about  science,  travels,  or  literature,  will  always 
fefcr  to  say  it  through   the  medium  of  a  publication  which  already 
"  yrs  more   than   20,000  subscribers,  and  is   read  throughout  the 
world* 
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If  the  litarature  of  imagination  be  poor  and  meagi^e^  the  noises  from 
without  have  had  le»3  efi\:'et  on  the  more  sever©  worts  of  philology  and 

I  histoiy.  The  Ecnledes  Hautcs  Etudes  has  just  issued  two  new  volumes 
One  of  them,  "  line.  Etude  sur  le  Ilegne  de  Trajan  "  (Yieweg),  by  M.  C 

'  de  la  Berge,  attached  to  the  Biblioth*'qiie  Nationale,  is  a  work  of  the 
first  order.  Deeply  versed  in  epigraphy  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  ia 
ancient  literature,  a  shrewd  critic,  and  at  the  same  time  an  elegant 
and  vigorcms  writer,  he  has  produced  in  some  sense  a  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject  The  concluding  chapters  on  the  government,  ca^- 
toms,  thought,  and  religion  of  the  Rouian  Empire,  fonn  one  of  the  most 
solid  ami  exhaustive  studies  on  the  subject  ever  made.  M.  Giiy's  bof>k 
on  "St.  Onier  et  ses  Institutions  Munici pales  *'  (Vieweg)  is  a  very  learned 
loc-al  monograph,  the  prelude  to  a  comprehensive  work  by  the  same 
author  on  the  development  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  Prance  in 
the  middle  ages.  For  more  recent  epochs  we  have  M.  Fomeron's  book 
on  the  "Dues  cje  Guise"  (PI on,  2  vols.),  a  work  based  unfortit  /'  "  .»o 
insufficient  research,  with  hardly  any  Reference  to  original  n  i.u, 

but  written  with  a  spirit  and  warmth  which  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  most  troubl«*d  period  of  our  history.  Unpub- 
lished documents  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  M.  Valfrey  s  almost  only 
source,  in  his  conscientious  study,  "Ambassades  de  Hugues  de  Lionne 
en  Italic"  (l)idier),  as  also  of  M.  Chantelauze  s,  in  his  brilliant  work  m 
Retz's  dispute  witli  Mazarin  respecting  the  cardinal's  hat  Retz  solicited 
at  Rome  (Didier).  MJlValfrey  and  Chantelauze  worked  in  the  Archives 
du  Ministere  des  Atfaires  Etrangferes,  which,  with  comparative  litKiralitj, 
liave  now  for  some  years  been  open  to  scholars,  and  where  many  e^joy* 
nients  and  many  surprises  arc  reserved  to  us.  M.  Faug^re  makes  ns  wail 
a  long  time  for  the  unpublished  lettei*8  and  papei-s  of  St-  Simon ;  and  wt 
are  promised  tlie  coiTespondence  of  Cardinal  de  Bernis^  by  M.  MnnRon. 
Thcse  wiil  be  invaluable  documents  for  the  histoiy  of  the  ith 

century\     Nor  are  the  provinces  behindhrmd.     In  the  tield  oi  cal 

I'esearcli  M,  Dcbidour,  professor  at  Angelas,  has  produced  an  excellent 
Btudy  on  *'  La  Fronde  Augevine  "  (Thorin) ;  M,  Babeau  of  Tmyes  has 
drawn  a  picture,  with  the  most  minute  accuracy,  of  the  **  Village  sous 
I'Ancien  Regime"  (Didier),  from  documents  collected  with  intinite  care; 
M.  ib'ge  relates  a  curious  episode  of  our  revolutionaiy  history  in  Km  book 
on  the  "  Puy  de  Dome  en  1703  et  le  Froconsulat  de  Couthon"  (AubryX 
written  with  remarkal>le  impartiality  and  full  of  new  documents. 

The  nundjer  of  workei^s  is  far  more  limited  in  the  field  of  philology 
than  in  that  of  history.  The  jtrinctnal  work  that  has  appeared  in  the 
last  few"  weeks  is  the  volume  of  *'  Melanges  de  Mythologie  et  de  Linguis* 
tique,"  by  M,  Breal  (Hachette),  It  is  not  a  new  book,  seeing:  tliat  it 
consists  of  a  thesis  on  Hercules  and  Cacus,  written  in  IHGS  for  his  tloctor^* 
degree  ;  of  a  memoir  on  the  myth  of  (Edipus,  published  in  the  Mi^moirc^ 
de  la  Soci^te  de  Linguistique ;  of  lectures  given  at  the  College  de  Fnmee; 
and  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Jourmd  dea  Savants,  But  the  re- 
publication of  these  various  studies  in  one  volume  gives  them  a  new 
value,  and  enables  (Uie  to  appreciate  M.  Bi-^ars  scien title  ideas.  He  is 
not  a  ci-eator  in  the  field  of  idiilology;  but  expounds  and  eriticizesi  f.ht* 
ideas  of  others  with  masterly  soundness  and  elegance.  He  owea  hui 
reputation  chietly  to  a  translation,  that  of  Bopp,  to  which  he  has  added 
some. admirable  prefaces.  The  principal  merit  of  the  work  on  Heitrales, 
and  Cacus  was  its  making  the  Frencli  pul*lic  acquainted,  under  an  ex^ 
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hmsite  fonn,  with  Kiilins  views  on  the  solar  myths,  which  ho  discovers 
It  the  bottcjnj  of  all  the  old  legends.  His  memoii*  on  ffidipus  is  simply  a 
iither  hazardous  application  of  the  eanie  ideas  to  a  new  legend.  His 
Dook  on  the  ''Tables  Engiibines"  is  a  criticism  and  a  sequel  to 
wircbhott's  work  on  the  same  subject  The  mind  of  ^I.  Brual  is  a 
lixture  of  darinf,'  and  boldness ;  he  is  fond  of  new  patl>s,  not  that  he 
lakes  them  himself,  but  he  likes  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  othem: 
he  pushes  rapidly  on,  then  retraces  his  steps  to  be  quite  sure  he  has 
made  a  false  one;  he  warns  oft'  and  at  times  discourages  those 
rho,  led  by  his  example  but  treading  less  surely,  wish  to  follow  in 
track.  His  last  volume  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  ilispositifm  of 
lind.  Its  boldness  in  some  cases  is  extreme,  as  in  the  study  on  the 
[lyth  of  CEdipus,  and  its  timidity  in  ottiers  equally  so,  as  in  the  articles 
the  Indo-European  roots,  where,  in  disputing  some  lost  children  of 
comparative  philologj^  he  limits  the  comparative  method  to  perhaps 
CK>  narrow  bounds;  and  where,  on  account  of  doubtful  or  absurd 
yraologiesi  he  seems  to  deny  that  a  verbal  root  is  invariably  concealed 
Bneath  the  substantive.  It  is  nevertheless  veiy  evident  that  man  was 
DUscious  of  action  and  phenomenon  before  he  conceived  the  wholly 
fietaphysical  idea  of  the  object  or  substance  whereof  they  are  the  mani- 
stations,  and  that,  psychologically  if  not  grammatically,  the  verb  must 
sive  come  before  the  substantive.  But  M.  Br^al  is  always  afraid  lest 
lost  salutary  novelties  should  be  abused  and  in  consequence  dis- 
ited.  He  is  bent  on  exactly  defining  the  point  where  positive 
lence  stops  and  hypothesis  begins,  and  does  so  with  unquestionable 
Jent 

I  should  like  'also  to  dmw  attention  to  a  collection  that  will  be  of 
'^  use  to  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity,  namely,  the  last 
^'ti*  the  Revue  da  FhUologle  dHlstoire  et  de  LiMndure  And- 
fnne'M,  which,  under  the  title  of  Rrvue  </c^  Revues  (IClincksieck),  forms  a 
^parate  publication.  All  the  articles  published  in  France  and  else- 
irnere,  relating  to  antiquity,  are  analyzed,  th4:>se  that  are  simple  imports 
well  as  otliers,  so  that  no  fresh  discovery  in  overlooked.  Two  com- 
pete indexes  make  this  1  dbliogiuphy  a  most  useful  dictionary  of  refer- 
ice,  an<i  with  its  help  all  that  has  l>een  published  in  the  course  of  the 
jrear  abuut  such  and  such  a  persrmage  or  author  can  at  once  be 
eertaincih 

The  schnlastic  world  ihves  nut  allow  itself  to  be  disturljed  in  its  work 
ay  more  than  the  learned  worUl     All  the  public  lectures  have  begun 
and   the  academies  are  in  full  activity.     At  the  Sorlxjnne,  M* 
?iLstel   de  Coulan^es,  who  l>rini/s  his  int'enious  and  oriijinal  mind  to 
ear  on  eveiy  question  h*}  handles,  is  lecturing  on  tire  Agiarian  Laws  in 
leient  tinics  ;  at  the  Coih'ge  de  France.  M.  Laboulaye,  who,  for  some 
rears,  hail  given  up  teaching  ibr  politics,  has  resumed  his  lectures  on 
amparative   Legislation.      At  the  Aca<ienue  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
lues,  M.  Berthold  Zeller  ha^  given  a  very  interesting  course  of 
in  which,  basing  his  arguments  chietiy  on  the  despatches  of 
It  ifutine  and  Venetian  amba"^sa<loi's,  ho  showed  that  the  Constable 

Luynes,  generally  regarded  as  a  frivolous  and  woitljless  favourite 
Louis  XIlL,  displaytid  the  virtu«.'S  of  a  real  statt^sinan  duiing  his 
tiort  period  of  powei*. 


Pglitiqi 


At  the  Academic  dca  Sciences,  the  subject  that  has  excited  most 
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inter  jat  i«  Mr.  Graham  Bell's  telephone,  better  known  already  in  Eng* 
land  than  in  France,  which  opens  such  fantastic  horizons  to  tiie  imagi- 
nation. If  the  telegraph  was  wonderful,  how  much  more  so  the  telephone, 
which,  by  means  of  a  wire  and  a  magnet,  transmits  sounds  to  enormous 
distances  I  The  idea  is  already  entertained  of  being  able  to  preserve  the 
graphic  representation  of  the  sounds,  so  that  they  can  afterwards  be 
reproduced  at  will  in  a  mechanical  manner.  This  extraordinary  inven- 
tion has,  for  the  time  being,  thrown  M.  Jablochkow  s  ingenious  apparatus 
for  the  industrial  and  domestic  use  of  the  electric  light  into  the  shade, 
an  apparatus  which  its  inventor  is  continuing  to  improve,  and  which 
threatens  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  gaslight  The  telephone  has 
also  for  the  time  eclipsed  MM.  Fr^my  and  Feil  s  remarkable  discovery  of 
the  mode  of  making,  at  a  very  small  cost,  with  a  mixture  of  aluminate  of 
lead,  silicate,  and  bichromate  of  potassium,  rubies  as  fine  as  real  ones,  and 
harder,  which  can  be  used  for  clock-work  and  jewelry ;  with  the  admixture 
of  a  little  oxide  of  cobalt,  they  produce  sapphires. 

Amongst  the  scientific  courses  now  going  on,  M.  Claude  Bernard's  at 
the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  deserve  special  notice.  The  subject  of 
his  present  one  is  the  conditions  and  the  phenomena  of  life.  His  first 
lectures  show  the  ground  taken  by  the  illustrious  physiologist  in  philoso- 

f)hical  discussion,  and  the  scientific  precision  with  which  lie  defines  the 
imits  of  science.  He  began  by  examining  the  various  definitions  which 
philosophers  and  scholars  have  attempted  to  give  of  life,  and  showing 
that  these  definitions,  when  they  are  not  empty  phrases,  are  imperfect 
or  false,  and  that  life  is  a  complex  fact  incapable  of  definition.  Science 
can  only  seize  the  phenomena  in  the  living  being,  the  phenomena  of 
vital  creation  and  of  organic  destruction.  As  M.  Claude  Bernard  very 
acutely  observes,  the  former  are  the  only  phenomena  that^  propeiiy 
speaking,  constitute  life — birth,  nourishment,  &c. ;  but  these  phenomena 
are  interior  ones ;  it  is  not  by  them  that  we  become  most  conscious  o^ 
and  most  clearly  manifest,  our  existence.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
acts  that  constitute  life  to  us — motion,  will,  thought,  secretion — are  in 
reality  phenomena  of  organic  destruction,  or  death.  Life  only  manifestB 
itself  by  death.  We  might  almost  say,  life  is  death.  The  profesaor 
prociHHls  \a>  examine  the  chimerical  attempts  to  grasp  the  essence  of  the 
fonv  that  gin-ems  the  vital  phenomena ;  he  demonstrates  the  error  of  those 
vitalists  who  l>elieve  in  a  vital  force  acting  in  obedience  to  laws  of  its  own, 
independent  of  the  physico-chemical  forces,  and  making  it  impossible 
accurately  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  the  living 
l>eing ;  he  proves  that  this  independent  action  of  the  vital  principle  is 
nowhere  discernible,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ^'ital  phenomena  are  in 
close  and  continual  relation  with  the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena. 
The  materialists  again  ai-e  equally  mistaken  in  wishing  to  reduce  eveiy- 
thing  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  physico-chemical  conditions.  Such 
action  is  in  fact  sulv^nlinato  to  a  plan  determined  beforehand,  to  a  vUfd 
th'si^i}.  Vital  force  is,  therefore,  not  an  active,  but  a  ''dormant  legis- 
lative foav."  What  physiology-  can  grasp  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
phenomo!*a  of  life  are  determined  by  physico-chemiciU  conditions.  This 
determination  is  Ov^nstant  and  aWolute,  but  is  not  to  l^  confounded 
with  fiitalism«  lor  :he  verj-  action  of  human  Ubert}-  is  deieimiDed  by 
tlu^o  physiov^-ohemical  conditions.  We  see  how  careful  M.  Bemaid  is 
no:  to  allow  science  to  enorcvach  on  the  philosophical  domain,  and 
how  rigidly  he  ailher^s  to  potsitive  data,  showing  how  they  in  i        ^  " 
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iuterlere  with  the  metaphysical  ideas  we  may  entertain  respecting  the 
SKsenee  of  Ufe,  the  final  causes  that  govern  it,  and  the  free-will  of  niaix 
lOn  the  latter  point,  notwithstanding,  the   question  does  not  appear 
Ito  me  entirely  conclusive,      M,  Bernard  seems  to  confound  freedom 
rith  tlie  poasibility  of  acting  in  different  ways,  and  of  realizing  one's 
Ivolitions  m  acts.     If  tliese  volitions  be  themselves  subject  to  physico- 
chemical  conditions, — and  according  to  VL  Bernard  they  must  be  so^ — 
rhat  becomes  of  fieedom  ? 


DC 


Those  who,  even  less  than  scholai-s  and  students,  have  been  disturbed 
ind  atiected  by  political  agitations  are  our  little  children.     They  have 

f  DO  notion  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  nor  would  any  one  have  the 
courage  to  punish  them  for  the  faults  of  grown-up  men  by  depriving 
them  of  the  pleasures  Cliristmas  and  the  New  Year  hold  out  And 
such  pleasures  are  veiy  great  in  these  days.  Never  have  children 
been  more  spoiled  and  petted  than  they  are  now.  Eveiybody  works  for 
them,  from  the  pedagogue  who  taxes  bis  ingenuity  to  discover  the  best 
way  of  developing,  without  fatiguing,  their  understanding  to  the  manu- 
facturei-s  of  toys,  who  provide  them  with  amusement  and  instruction 

I  combined.  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  new 
toys  and  books  designed  for  tliis  Iiappy  age,  and  the  improvements  made 

I  in  France  in  this  respect.     Children  are  l>etter  understood  now  tlian 
fthey  used  to  l»e.    The  influence  of  England  and  Gennany  has  fortunately 
B^eactcd  upon  us.     A  proof  of  whicli  is  the  change  that  is  l:»eing  intro- 
duced,  little  by  little,  in  the  way  of  celebrating  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  the  incix^aaing  importance  of  the  Christmas  lestival. 
Uew  Year's  Day.  as  it  used  to  be  kept  in  France,  and  more  particularly 
in  Paris,  was  a  somewhat  dreary  time  for  children.     The  day  was  smnt 
in  visits,  some  of  ceremony,  others  of  inclination,  in  the  course  of  which 
children  were  smothfred  with  presents,  kisses,  and  bon^bons^  and  it 
^  ended  with  a  great  family  feast.     Very  little  time,  if  any,  was  left  for 
B:the  home  fireside.     The  chihl  was  not  the  centre-point  of  the  festival,  as 
^  in  Northern  countries  at  Christmas,  tlie  annivei^sary  of  the  day  when  the 
.      whole  earth,  symbohzed  by  the  magi  and  the  shepherds,  bowed  at  the 
^  feet  of  a  Divine  Cliild.     But  Christmas  is  beginning  now  to  be  kept 
B^in  France,  and  even  in  Paris.     Some  Protestant  and  Alsatian  families 
have  set  the  example,  and  by  degi-ees  the  custom  of  Cln^istmas-trees 
is  spreading.      They  are  made  for  the  school-children,  who  so  often, 
in  tneir  poor  homes,  know  nothing  of  the  delights  of  this  bright,  happy, 
and   poetical   festival      One,  in  particular,  is  being  prepared  for  the 
children  of  Akace  and  Lorraine,  resident  in  Paris  since  the  war,  and 
made  the  occasion  of  a  patriotic  feast,  held  every  year  in  the  Chatelct 
leatre,  accompanied  by  music,  speeches,  and  recitations  commemorative 
[>f  tlie  absent  comitry.     The  Alsace-Lorraine  Christma.s-tree  is  setting  a 
"  itary  example,  in  contributing  to  the  spread   of  this   patriarchal 
dm,  which  is  productive  of  such  lasting  impressions  on  the  childish 
j^ination. 
There  has  long  been  a  want  in  France  of  good  children's  books  and  sen- 
tble  toys.     We  have  both  now.     The  toys  are  becoming  perhaps  even  too 
gnsiblet     Everything  now  must  be  instructive  ;  loto,  the  goose  game,  the 
eeple-chase,  patience,  the  magic  lantern^  are  transformed  into  geogi*aphy, 
letic,  and  natm-al  historj^  lessons,  not  to  mention  electric,  pneumatic, 
Bteani  apparatus,  little  telegraphs,  locomotive  engines,  and  steamers, 
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wLich  initiate  cliildren^too  early  perhaps,into  the  secrets  of  modem  science, 
and  risk  their  becoming  hlas^.  With  regard  to  books,  the  progress  is  iiu 
less  remarkable.  People  have  leai'nt  to  write  for  children,  to  be  childlike 
without  being  childish.  Two  publishincf  firms,  MM.  Hachette's  and 
M«  Hetzel's,  have  made  a  speciality  of  children's  books,  Tbo  former, 
Ijesides  the  simple  stories  known  as  *'  La  Bibliothe(iue  R*jse/*  have  a 
series  for  a  more  advanced  age  on  science  and  industry,  called  ^'Biblic 
thi^que  des  Merveilles ;"  an  illustmted  magazine,  the  Journal  (h 
J<iiK7UV^se,  containing  tales  of  rouiaRce  and  articles  on  science  ai  ''> 

the  nnderstanding  of  children;  and  h\stly,  illustrated  books  »»i  i- 

somer  form,  which  contfl.in  more  important  works  of  fiction.     Two  of  the 
writei*8  for  this  collection  have  earned  a  w^ell-deser\^ed  reputation — M.  J. 
Girardin  and  Mme.  Colomb.     M.  Girardin  began  with  a  book  in  which 
scenes  of  the  war  of  187(*-71  played  an  important  part,  called  *'  Les  Braver 
Gens,"  a  story  full  of  feeling  and  patriotic  fervour,  and  the  best  thing 
he  has  w'ritten.     The  success  of  "  Les  Braves  Gens  "  made  him   tmm 
more  than  once  to  the  Franco-German  war  for  his  subject,  and  he 
wonderfiiDy  successful  in  painting  the  hard  and  brutal  but  at  bot 
good  and  upright  character  of  the  German  officer.     He  has  neither  carie 
tured  nor  Battered  hito,  which  is  a  rare  merit,    M.  Girardin  is  a  slu-ewd 
ubserver,  a  painter  of  manners   and  customs  rather  than  of  character. 
His  pei-sonages  are  tyi»es   rather  than    individualities.      His   **  Oncle 
Plaeide"  is  the  slightly  satirical  portrait  of  a  Government  employ^ ;  into 
his  "  Neveu  de  TOncle  Plaeide,'*  ne  has  introduced  some  American  tj'pes 
drawn  with  a  great  deal  of  fun.     He  might  be  accused  of  not  looking  at 
things  quite  enough  from  a  child's  point  of  view  ;  the  humorous  irony 
that  constitutes  tlie  chief  chann  of  his  l>ooks  is  rather  beyond  even 
iHjys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  unacquainted  with  the  world  and  v^nth  life, 
Mme.  Colomb  writes  with  more  siniplicity,  and  has  a  clever  and  pleas- 
ing  imagination;  but,  like  M.  Gimrdin,  does  not  know  how^  to  draw 
living  characters.     The  attraction  of  her  stories  is  the    unlooked-for 
events  that  take  place.     The  one  she  has  just  published,  "  Chloris  and 
Jeanneton,"  deserilies  the  country  life  of  the  nobles  and  peasants  of  the 
la.st  century,  but  it  reminds  one  a  little  t<:)OmLich  of  the  fanciful  pictures 
iA'  Benpiin  or  Mme.  de  Genlis.     Anotiier,  "La  Fille  de  Caiilt?s, '  showb 
vei-y  superior  talent  and  real  feeling.     It  is  an  a<laptation,  or  i-ather  a 
very  clever  imitation,  of  the  "  Lamplighter/*  a  masterpiece  of  juvemle 
literature.     Tlie  art  of  character- pa  in  ting,  which  Is  one  of  M.  GtrardinV 
and  Mme.  Colomb's  weak  point.s,  is  Mme.  de  Pressense's  strong  jioint.    Shia 
has  aheady  written  a  number  of  books  for  chil<lren. — *'  Rosa,*'  **  La  Mai^^on 
Blanelie,"  *' Deux  ans  an  Lycee,'*  "*  Un  Petit  Monde  d'Enfants/' — and  has 
just  published  another,  *'  Bois-Gentil"  (Fisehliaeher),  equal  to  her  otliers 
in  every  respect,     inline,  de  Pressens^,  who  is  well  known  for  her  un- 
wearied lalwui-s  for  the  relief  and  education  of  the  poorer  claases,  ia  m 
constant  con tiict  wnth  children.     She  loves  and  undej^tands  them.     And 
thf^re  is  notliing  in  her  books  they  cannot  understan<l ;  the  incidi^nta  ait? 
simple,  and  the  characters  lifelike.     "  Bois-Gentir*  is  the  hi>!  '  a 

family  living  in  the  country  %vho  lose  their  fortime,  and,  ne\  s, 

take  a  little  orphan  niece,  spoiled  by  a  Parisian  life,  to  live  with  th 
Louise,  the  big  girl  who  gives  hei>jelf  airs  and  is  roumntic  and  writer 
verses  in  secret ;  Roger,  a  noisy,  gitldy,  but  affectionate  boy  :  Joanno,. 
the  loving  little  sister  who  always  forgets  hei-self  and  thinks  i  '^  V  n^; 
Nina,  the  grand  seliish  Paiisian;  Suzette,  the  scolding  but  dev^  k. 
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re  all  living  people.  The  authoress  does  not  describe  their  character ; 
cy  show  it  by  their  words  and  actions.  The  whole  it?  animated  by  a  liigh 
toml  tone,  and  famishes  mind  and  heart  with  wholesome  food,  The  fii*m 
f  Hetzel  has  shown  a  most  fertile  invention  in  the  tield  of  juvenile  litem- 
re.  Their  monthly  publication,  I^  Magasva  iV FJihicatwn  ei  de  R^cr^a- 
Ion,  18  remarkable  both  as  regards  drawings  anrl  letter-press,  which  are 
.he  work  of  first-class  artists  and  writei-s.  Froelich,  the  admirable  Swedish 
I  draughtsman,  who  is  so  successful  in  catching  the  mingled  awkwardness 
^ftAud  grace  of  chiklren,  produces  the  most  chat^ming  picture-books  every 
^^p^ear,  to  which  Hetzei  himsell^  under  the  pseudonym  of  Stahl,  furnishes 
^Bbext,  full  of  fun  and  simplicity.  A.  Daudet  tells  us  the  touching  story 
^^of  '*  Petite  Chose*"  Lucien  Biart,  in  his  *'  Aventm^ea  d'un  Jeime  Natu- 
ralisie,"  unfolds  a  charming  talent  for  story-telling,  and  an  intimate 
quaintance  with  nature.  M.  Mac^,  under  the  titles  of  "  Le  Serviteur 
e  TEstomac"  and  **  Une  Bouchde  do  Pain "  has  given  us  the  beat 
r)oks  of  juvenile  science  we  have.  But  the  prince  of  this  semi-scientific, 
mi -romantic  literature,  and  a  genius  in  his  way,  is  Jules  Verne,  It 
Ss  a  much  debated  question  whether  his  books  are  wholesome  reading, 
hcther  the  mixture  of  the  most  accurate  scientific  data  with  the  wilde^st 
fency  is  not  calculated  to  give  children  false  notions  and  ultimately  to 
disgu.^t  them  with  real  science.  But  no  one  can  deny  his  prodigious  talent 
end  the  fascination  hm  stories  exercise  on  readera  of  all  ages.  He  has  with 
less  poetiy,  an  imagination  worthy  of  Etlgar  Poe.  In  "  Les  Indes  Noires ," 
which  he  describes  the  life  of  the  Scotch  minei^,  he  perhaps  pushes  the 
iantastic  beyond  the  limits  of  the  probable;  but  just  no%v  his  *'  Hector 
Servadac'*  is  making  all  the  little  heads  dream  of  the  hero's  travels. 

What  is  very  much  wanting  in  France  is  poetry  for  children.     Our 

language  and  poetical  form  rec|uire  a  ceiiain  refinement;  the  simplicity 

^^the  juvenile   undei^itanding  tlemands  ea*sily  sinks  into  commonplace- 

^kieas  in  French,  and  exists  neither  in  the  French  mind  nor  language. 

^■In   MM.    Ratisboimes   and  de   Grammont's   collections »  "La  Comeaie 

Enfant  ine  "  and  "  Les  Be  bos,"  in  some  respects  so  chanidng,  there  are 

K  very  few  pieces  children  are  capable  of  enjoying.     M.  Marclle's  '*  Petit 

^f  Monde/'  in  which  he  has  tried  to  imitate  the  delightful  juvenile  poetry 

of  Germany,  is  not  poetical.     An  Alsatian  of  bold  and  inventive  mind, 

M,  Kuhff,  who  is  known  liy  some  excellent  Gennan  lesson  books,  '*  Form 

und  Zahl,  Rhythmus  und  Reim,  Spruch   und   Spi'ache,"   has  tried  to 

collect  everj^thing  in  our  literature  that  seemed  to  him  mast  suitable 

for  developing  and  adorning  a  child's  mind.     These  coliection.s  are  open 

to  many  criticisms,  Init  they  are  the  l>ei^t  we  have.     '*  Les  Rimes  et 

l>ictions  **  (Fischbacher)  contains  all  the  proverbs  in  verse,  verses  that 

have  Iwicome  proverbs,  and  famous  epigrams,  in  which  French  litera- 

tiu^  abounds;  his  '' Enfan tines  du  Bon  Pays  do  France"  is  a  selection 

of  popidar  songs,  puzzles,  ami  childish  rounds,  to  which  the  popular 

verse  of  our  provinces  has  contributed  some  gems.     Lastly,  his  "  Le<;ons 

et  L**ctures  en  Vei-s  "  Is  a  selection  of  short  and  easy  verses  suitable  for 

eJiildren,  and  arranged  under  the  heads  of  *'  La  Nature,"  **  Les  B6tes/* 

**  La  Famille,"  *' Dieu/*  and  "La  Patrie."     Not  only  does  it  contain  the 

most  well-known  pieces  of  our  gi^eat  poets,  but  M,  Kuhff  has  brought 

light  some  things,  such  as  "Les  Quatrains  de  Pibmc/*  which  had 

n  too  lonfr  fororotten. 


Will  these  young  generations  on  whom  our  artists  and  wTitera  are 
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expending  their  best  powers,  grow  up  into  men  worthy  to  replace  thmtj 
who  are  departing  ?  Bettor  taught  and  more  softly  nurtured,  will  tlieif>4J 
ideal  be  as  noble  ?  In  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  France  has  losM 
some  of  the  men  who  were  her  greatest  glory.  Shortly  after  loainflB 
M.  Thiers,  the  Liberal  party  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  cH 
M,  Lanfrey,  one  of  its  most  noble-minded  and  distinguLshed  repre^fl 
.sentativea.  In  spite  of  the  passion  that  animates  it,  his  **  Hi  *  '*^ 
Napoleon,"  which  he  left  unfinished,  \h  a  solid  work,  and,  until  i  ^tl 

most  complete  study  existing  on  the  Impenal  epoch.     Timid  and  delt^ 
eate  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  unfit  for  public  life,  ardent  in  thM 
cause  of  lil^erty,  and  having  lived  \m  best  years  imder  the  second  £m^ 
pire,  he  infused  a  tinge  of  bitterness  and  melancholy  into  all  liis  works 
and  allowed  it  to  coloiu*  his  whole  udnd,  which  made  him  a  *'  WertheM 
of  liberty.'*     In  the  domain  of  art  we  have  lost  two  colourists^  Frov 
mentin  and  Diaz,  whose  wanu  and  tlazzling  palettes  gladdened  our  eytM 
in  the  midst  of  the  fog  and  gloom  of  our  climates;  and  two  artistn 
who   introduced   the   Parisian   world   to  the    simple    poetical   life   or* 
Alsace — Marchal  and  Brion.     The  former  lost  in  Paris  the  pure  and 
original  inspiration  to  which  he  owed  his  best  works,  '*  Le  Choral  d«j 
Luther"  and  ''Le  Marche  aux  Serv^antos  a  Bouxwiller,"  and  died  ii^ 
despair ;  the  latter  was  true  to  the  last  to  the  mountains  and  patriarchal 
customs   of  Alsace.     The  ge^ive   they   so   well   represented   dies  with 
them.      Our   paintei-s   do   not   form   schools  now,   for  the   system   of 
yearly  exhibitions  makes   them,  at  any  cost,  go  in  search   of  whafrj 
is  new,  to  attmct  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  and  frivolous  crowifl 
We  become    sadly  conscious   of   the    confusion    that  reigns   in  coiifl 
temporary  art  in  i*eading  the  beautiful  work  M.  Charles  Clement  hail 
just  published  on  "  Qleyre  **  (Didier),  one  of  the  greatest  and  trueofl 
artists  of  om*  day,  but  who  lived  aloof,  despising  the  crowd  and  foi-goM 
ten  of  them,  more  worthy  than  any  other  to  be  the  head  of  a  schoofl| 
and  yet  exercising  only  a  limited  influence  on  a  few  select  pupils.    Th^ 
son  of  a  peasant  of  the  Swiss  Jura,  Gleyre  acquired  his  artistic  train- 
ing at  tlie  cost  of  unheard-of  difiiculties  and  hardships,  and  struggled 
almost  all  his  life  long  with  poverty.     He  visited  the  East,  but  in  the 
pay  of  an  American,  who  robbed  him  of  aM  his  drawings ;  in  Paris,  his 
pnde  ami  his  roughness  prevented  him  from  ever  gaining  the  popularity 
he  was  entitled  to.     He  has  nevertheless  left  us  works  of  the  highest 
oi^er:  "LeSoir,"  ^*  Hercule  et  Omphale/*  '^Ruth/*  '*  Les  Romains  pas- 
sant sous  le  Joug,"  "LaC^ne."      The  fragments  of  his  journal,  which 
M.  Clement  quotes,  show  his  profound  understanding  of  the  Eastern 
world ;  how  well  he  had  succeeded  in  combining  antique  sentiment  with 
modem  thought,  the  needful  realism  in  colour  and  drawing  to  eecape 
faUing  into  conventionalism  with   the  style  in  form  and  composition 
necessary  to  avoid  vulgarity.     Gleyre  was,  in  painting,  a  brother  of 
Andre  Chenier,  who 

*'  sur  des  pensers  iioureanx  faisatt  dee  rers  antiques." 
He  belongs,  alaa !  to  a  generation  that  has  passed  away»  and  which 
has  not  bequeathed  to  its  sons  its  soul  and  its  spirit    If  MM.  Zola  and 
Manet  represent  the  future,  whither  are  we  tending  ? 

Gabriel  Monod. 

[P.S. — The  above  pages  were  already  written  when  the  coup  dr  ^  '  ■        ^  14tb 
December  and  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of  the  Left,  under  the  r  cy  uf 
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M*  Dttfanre,  took  place.   At  tlie  reiy  moment  when  violent  and  illegal  courees — 
"liasoIutioD,  pUhiscUe^  coup  d^iint — were  about  to  be  resorted  to,  the  cliauge 
[ie»   It  is  due  to  the  Republican  party,  to  the  authority  and  character  of 
Dufaiu*e,  to  the  perhaps  somewhat  tardy  but  yet  courageous  patriotism  of 
^o  or  three  Constitutionalists  in  the  Senate,  MM.  d'Audiffret  Pasquier,  Bocher, 
ad  Lambert  St.  Croix,  and  lastly  to  the  Marshal  liimself ,  whose  natural  up- 
ifrhtrip^:^  shrank  from  the  temble  responsibilities  his  criminal  addsers  wanted 
upon  him.     It  was  not  in  irony  that  I  spoke  above  of  his  disin- 
<?ss.    The  submission  he  has  resigned  himself  to,  perhaps,  is  one  of 
[le  most  cruel  himiiliations  ever  a  political  man  suffered.     He  has  accepted  it, 
^e  l>eUeve,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  from  fear  of  the  frightful  evils  a  longer 
sistance  might  cause.    His  remaining  in  office  is  better  perhaps  for  the  Republic 
tian  his  removal.    His  presence  prevents  France  from  being  drawn  into  too 
Ipid  a  revolution,  which  would  be  dangerous,  and  proves  that  our  institutions 
a  certain  elasticity,    without  which    no   Constitution   is   practicable. 
fhe  Senate  must  not  shut  itself  np  now  in  a  fruitless  opposition  that  would  lead 
new  conflicts,  and  the  Chamber  must  patiently  await  the  expiration  of  1871) 
c»d  1880.  which  will  place  the  Guveriiment  definitively  in  RepubUcan  hands. 
'  so,  if  the  w^Ind-up  of  the  crisis  is  a  real  and  lasting  solution,  we  may  hope 
bat  France  is  about  to  enter  on  a  really  new  era.    It  is  the  first  time 
%i   the  Liberal  party  has  imposed   its   vvill   on  the  executive   power   and 
[itf    Conservative   party  without   using  other  weapons   than   the    law  and 
rot^s*     This  victory  marks  an  immense  progress  in  the  political  education 
'  the  country.    If  it  be  not  compromised  by  faults,  if  it  be  the  starting  point 
t^f   a  normal  development,  liberty  and  the  iiarliamentary  rhjimt  wMl  bo  eata- 
'^lidbed  in  France.    At  the  moment  when  such  prospects  are  opening  before 
the  Liberal  patriots,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  U>  the 
luan  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  result,  by  teaching  the  Radical  party 
the  theories  of  opportunism — to  M.  Gambetta.] 

w 
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IN  ITALY. 


Floeence,  lUh  December^  1877. 


IF  one  turns  first  to  politics^  what  strikes  us  is  the  shortness  vnth 
wliicU  that  part  of  our  taek  may  be  dismissed.  Time  was  wdien 
what  was  called  **  the  Italian  Question  "  had  a  particular  intere-st 
for  foreign  politicians,  since  each  European  Cabinet  desired  to  have  its 
own  share  of  protection  over  our  servitude,  in  order  to  impede  the 
absolute  preponderance  of  any  other  Govenmient.  That  period  has 
already  long  since  passed.  Italy  has  entirely  changed  her  national 
hysiognomy-  Mere  substitutions  of  Ministrj^,  like  that  which  has  just 
appened,  need  not  delay  us.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
i  our  questions  which  directly  preoccupies  foreign  GovernmentSj — that 
the  relations  which  the  new  national  State  maintains  with  a  Cbm^ch 
at  aims  at  universal  empire.  The  seat  of  this  Church  has  been  jSxed 
|iy  Providence  in  our  capital,  and  according  to  the  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing of  the  political  liberty  of  the  Papacy,  the  conditions  of  Catholi- 
rism  and  its  relations  with  Governments  ai*e  modilied  in  the  various 
States  of  Europe.  Hence  foreign  publicists  are  imder  an  obligation 
to  take  a  particular  interest  in  that  one  question. 
But  in  Italy,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  the  topic  has  only  political 
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tioa  The  fifth  chapter  endeavours  to  show  the  probable  consequences 
the  separation  of  Church  from  State  would  have  upon  civil  society, 
and  upon  the  relirious  future  of  the  European  nations.  What  are  we 
to  say  of  it  all  ?  In  reading  the  book,  written  as  it  is  with  great  impar- 
tiality, its  view^  backed  up  by  approved  historical  doctrine,  we  enter  into 
the  rosy-hued  dream  of  the  possibility  of  conciliation.  But  Oavour's 
formula — "  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State  '* — which  Signer  Minghetti 
has  not  only  accepted  and  commented  upon,  but,  in  part,  as  Deputy  and 
as  Minister,  has  put  into  practice,  Avhile  in  its  terms  affirming  liberty 
twice  over,  has  really  ended  in  the  denial  of  it  to  one  of  the  two  parties. 
Of  course,  if  there  had  been  no  history  in  the  way,  the  State  could  have 
ceased  to  occupy  itself  with  the  Church,  or  have  treated  it  tanqxianh 
^Mm  est ;  or  at  least  it  could  have  modified  the  Cavourian  phrase,  with 
I  very  little  change,  into  "  Free  Church  and  Free  State."  But,  as  the 
Joncordats  prove,  the  two  powers  always  clash,  the  one  entering  into 
he  other  s  domain.  They  seem  to  be  condemned,  so  lonff  as  one  of  the 
wo  parties  does  not  perish  from  weakness,  always  to  emoarrass  one  an- 
ther in  the  act  of  existing  together,  like  the  Siamese  twins.  Still,  all 
iberaJs  in  Italy  remain  agreed  that  the  Cavourian  formula  continues 
16  most  reasonable  one,  being  that  which  secures  supreme  liberty  in 
16  State,  while  at  the  same  time  conceding  to  the  Church  the  freedom 
*  its  internal  movements,  allowing  it  to  live  tranquilly  us  long  as  it 
18  the  necessary  strength  and  vital  force  to  sustain  itself.  But  the 
il  was,  and  is,  that  the  Church  will  persist  in  seeking  to  derive  her 
rength,  not  from  herself — that  is,  from  her  own  spiritual  energy  and 
oral  efficacy — but  from  the  same  material  force  as  the  State.  The 
iril  government  now  wishes  to  protect  the  internal  liberty  of  the 
lurch  with  that  force,  but  the  Church  desires  to  make  it  her  own  in- 
rument  for  governing.  So  long  as  the  Church  does  not  return  to  her 
st  principles — that  is,  rest  in  being  a  true  assembly  of  believers — 
ery  attempted  conciliation  will  be  in  vain.  The  schemes  are  put  forward 
uninally  as  an-angements  between  Church  and  State,  but  in  reality  they 
e  conflicts  between  two  Governments,  between  two  States  equally 
ileus  of  empire.  In  a  word,  for  this  reconciliation — more  desired  than  ex- 
icted — ever  to  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Church  to  reform 
jiself  But  the  Syllabus  of  Pio  Nono,  the  proclamation  of  the  two  new 
>gmas  of  the  Virgin's  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  Spiritual  Infal- 
)ility  of  Popes,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  pretended  Vatican 
isoner,  are  not  indications  of  an  approaching  Liberal  evolution  in  the 
lurch,  such  as  would  allow  her  to  prosper  in  the  bosom  of  modem  society. 

Having  named  the  Pope,  who,  at  the  time  I  write,  still  lingers  in 
Te,  we  naturally  think  of  the  elective  Conclaves.  Though  there  would 
)t,  unless  one  had  access  to  the  secret  papers  at  the  Vatican,  seem  to 
t  much  to  be  added  on  this  subject,  or  about  the  present  Pope,  after 
hat  has  been  written  by  Cartwiight  and  TroUope,  yet  a  book  has 
cently  appeared  w^hicli  has  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  "  Pio  IX.," 
f  Ruggiero  Bonghi.  It  treats  of  the  present  and  futiure  Pope,  of  the 
ay  in  which  the  conclaves  have  worked  in  the  past,  and  of  the  possible 
anner  in  which  the  approaching  one  will  be  carried  on.  The  work  has 
ready  stirred  up  the  indifterence  of  the  Italian  public,  generally  so 
jrfectly  heedless  of  all  religious  questions  that  do  not  necessarily 
in  into  political  ones.  But  Bonghi  has  the  quality  of  forcing  even 
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those  who  diflfer  from  him  to  read  him,  even  those  that  he  sometimes 
irritates  by  his  cutting  phrases.  By  translating  Plato,  he  has  acquired 
the  potent  and  incisive  dialectic  of  the  Greeks.  Besides  this,  not  only 
has  he,  for  thirty  years  past,  been  associated  with  the  moderate  party, 
which  held  for  so  many  years  the  government  of  Italian  affairs,  but,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  he  himself  governed  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  In  this  office,  he  necessarily  saw  many  things  that  the  profiBme 
need  not  know.  He  gives  a  very  lively  sketch  of  the  qualities  a  cardinal 
ought  to  have,  or  rather  ought  not  to  have,  in  order  to  be  elected  Pope. 
But  it  ^vill,  perhaps,  more  interest  foreign  readers  to  have  the 
judgment  of  an  Italian,  one  so  well  fitted  for  forming  an  opinion,  on 
Pope  Pius  IX.  Though  some  of  his  concessions  appear  to  me  to  be 
excessive,  on  the  whole  his  account  of  Pius  as  Prince  and  Pope  is  life- 
like.    This  is  what  he  says : — 

"  Pio  IX.  not  only  has  not  steered  Church  and  State  free  from  shoals,  but  he 
has  led  both  one  and  the  other  straight  into  them.  He  has  done  this  so  com- 
pletely that  the  one  has  foundered  and  utterly  perished,  while  the  other  is  in 
greater  peril  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Not  that  he  has  done  it  from  a 
deliberately  intended  policy,  to  which  circuuistauces  have  given  another  effect 
than  he  might  reasonably  have  foreseen ;  but  it  has  come  about  because  his 
mind — impotent,  and  without  proper  balance — has  let  him  allow  himself  to  be 
led  into  enterprises  by  others.  He  has  shown  scarcely  any  qualities  which  were 
really  his  own,  unless  it  be  great  p:oodness  of  heart,  great  lightness  of  mind, 
and  a  natural  and  almost  unconscious  presumption, — three  things  that  are 
exactly  the  worst  for  his  position.  The  College  of  Cardinals  thought  they  had 
discovered  in  him  one  of  those  men  without  extremes  in  good  or  evil,  for  whom 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  suffrages,  one  of  their  loved  mediocrities; 
but  probably  it  is  the  first  time  a  nature  so  constituted,  instead  of  sinning* 
by  too  great  prudence,  and  inclining  to  conservatism,  has  gone  so  recklessly 
to  work  that  it  has  upset  evei-j-thing.  The  ship  has  had  a  pilot ;  but  of  such  a 
quality  that  another  pilot  was  necessary  to  guide  him,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
was  in  Pius  an  absolute  inability  to  allow  himself  to  be  knowingly  directed. 
Enthusiasms,  and  dispositions  of  mind  totally  alien  to  the  habits  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  have  one  after  another,  jn-evailed  with  him.  But,  fed  from  without,  most 
of  them  have  perished  as  soon  as  bom,  ^vith  the  exception  of  his  ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm.  The  advance  of  years,  misfortunes,  contrasts,  and  the  mere  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  have  increased  this  feeling,  but  because  he 
has  been,  and  is,  wanting  in  spiritual  and  moral  sympathy,  it  has  remained 
without  deep  influence  upon  civil  society."* 

Here  is  another  extract,  prognosticating  the  future : — 

"  The  Roman  Pontificate,"  writes  Bonghi,  "  may  either  be  about  to  enter  on 
a  new  and  different  path,  or  else  be  at  the  end  of  the  centralized  movement  of 
all  power  and  spiritual  direction,  which  conmienced  ages  ago,  ancj  now,  under 
Pius  IX.,  has  arrived  at  its  extreme  limit.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  all  are  mute  in 
the  Catholic  camp  before  him.  There  is  no  private  religious  ardour  that  would 
rel)el  against  him,  or,  without  revolting,  break  and  throw  off  the  general  sub- 
mission. The  forms  of  the  National  Churches  have  almost  vanished,  disapix^ar- 
ing  evon  to  their  minutest  details.  The  obsequiousness,  whether  or  not  it  arises 
from  the  depth  of  the  heart,  is  general,  full,  and  clamorous." 

All  this  is  most  true,  and  would  appear  to  justify  only  one  prevision 
— that  after  this  Pope  there  will    be  no  others,  or  at  least  that    in 

*  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  how  intellects,  relatively  mediocre,  such  as  Pius  IX. 
in  Itiily,  Napoleon  III.  in  France,  and  Bismarck  in  Prussia,  have  heen  able  in  our  times  to 
sustain  political  posts  for  so  long  a  time,  and  with  such  numerous  followers.  Bismarck,  it  is 
true,  has  a  strong  personal  iron  will,  which  neither  Napoleon  III.  nor  Pins  IX.  ] 
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[)mparison  to  the  present  one,  they  will  appear  so  dwarfed  as  to  ha 
caly   vbible,     A  series  of  Infallibles  would   be   as  impossible  a 
storical  event  as  a  series  of  meteors  is  a  phynieal  one.     The  greatness 
Pius  IX.  is  due  partly  to  occasions  that  cannot  again  occur,  and 
his  pei'sonal  qualities,  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  of  the 
\,     One  can  never  think  of  "the  Infallibility"  without  think- 
Bg  of  Pio  Nono,  and  it  is  difHcult  to  conceive  another  Infallible  that  is 
itot  Pius  IX.  himself,  who  caused  himself  to  he  believed  in  as  6uch. 
^ftcr  liim  everythinc^  will  be  changed.     The  Duke  of  Serraoneta,  who 
igh  bodily  blind,  sees  with  profound  mental  clearness  into  tWngs 
^ag  the  Papacy,  predicts  that  the  day  will  arrive  w^hen  inquisitive 
lers  will  ask,  where  was  the  residence  of  the  Popes  in  Rome,  in 
%me  manner  as  one  nuw  asks,  Whore  is  the  house  of  the  Grand 
&r  of  the   Kuiglits  of  Malta, — once  so  mighty  a  pei-sonage  and 
^so  insignificant?     80  long  as  a  man  can  be  found  to  nile   the 
Jhurch  who  by  his  pei'sonal  qualitie-s  can  presei^ve  disciplino  in  thft 
1  hierarchy,  the  Popes   will   have  a  widely   spread   and 
lence   in   the   Christian   world.      But   it   is   evident   that 
rhfeii  thi.^  day  arrives  in  which  the  national  Churches  elect  their  own 
or  even  do  without  them^  they   ^rill    break   away   from    the 
bitant  power  of  Rome.     Then  the  Cardinals  wth  their  Pope  will 
?  themselves  isolated,  without  authority,  without  efficacy, — ^deprived 
fortune  and  power,  jealous  of  a  principality  without  subjects,  of  a 
le  without  substance,  of  a  pomp  void  of  reality;  they  \rill  be  tho 
jiadow  and  phantom  of  a  splendid  worid  which  has  disappearecL     To 
lie  present  Intullible,  may  indeed  succeed  two  or  three  half  infallibles ; 
these,  third,  fourth,  tenth,  hundredth,  tJiousandth,  millionth  parts  of 
llililes.     The  future  series  of  Popes  will,  in  all  prol>ability,  be  frag- 
ments of  the  present  Infiillibitity,   dwindling   progressively  until  we 
ive  at  the  indivisible  fi^action  and  impercep tilde  atom  answering  to 
le  Duke  of  Sennoneta^s  Grand  Master  of  Malta. 
One  word  mnro  as  to  the  Papal  election,  and  the  part  Italy  may  be 
spected  to  take  in  it.     Bonghi  shows  by  amnle  evidence  the  succes- 
>v©    ertbrf.s    of   the   Roman   Church   to   withdraw   from   all   foreign 
iflnence   the  elections  of  the   Pontiffs.     The  Emperor  Charlemagne 
to  have  V*een  the  first  to  liave  exercised  any  supreme  rii^ht  in 
non  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.     From  the   Franks  this  right,  at 
iiihtittering   of  the   Carlovingian   Empire,  passed  to  the  German 
Drors ;  with  Charles  V.  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany, 
ie  right  of  supreme  approbation  in  the  election  of  the  Pontiffs  was 
laturally  shared  between  Catholic  Spain  and  Apostolical  Austria,  a 
pninant  of  right,  however,  remaining  to  the  Most  Cliristian  {Crlsflnn- 
nvi(i)   King  of  France.     The  right  of  these  three  Powers  was  simply 
^nfined  to  tlnit  of  the  veto,  expressed  through  their  ambassadors.     In 
our  times  some  Cartlinals  who  had  a  chance  of  being  elected  Popes 
*Te  been  excluded  simply  because  they  were  not  acceptable  to  one 
tlio  tlmie  governments.      Wliat  shall  we  see  now  that  the    new 
erman  Empire  shows  certain  signs  of  interfering  in  the  fiiture  con- 
ive  ?    The  German  publicists  have  seized  on  the  question  with  eager- 
and  seek  to  persuade   the  Italian  Government  to  exercise  its 
ence  in  preventing  the  election  of  a  Pope  hostile  to  the  Prussian 
"I'^emment.     This  being  tlie  first  time  that  a  Pope  will  be  nominated 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  mav  appear  to  some  full  of  temptation 
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to  the  King  of  Italy  to  mix  himself  np  in  the  election  of  ttie  futtim 

Pope.     So  far,  however,  as  can  be  foreseen,  it  is  corbiiu  that  hotU  the 

JCing  of  Italy  and  his  Miuistera  will  leave  the  Conclave  entirely  frcH?- 

LThey  will  not  propose  any  name,  nor  will  they  oppose  their  veto  to  any 

[  nomination,  but  are  disposed  to  recognize  the  spiritnal  rights  of  tba 

k future  Pope,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  bis  indepenaence  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Pope  may  even  lie  the  intolerant  Cardinal  Panebianeo,  and  the 

Italian  Government  will  not  change  itis  policy. 

This  is  how  I  believe  the  case  now  stands,  and  the  only  chance  that 
I  see  of  the  Papacy  prolonging  it«  existence  in  relative  power  and 
I  greatness,  liCcS  in  the  new  Pope  or  Popes  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
I  tlie  Italian  Government,  recognizing  aecomplLshed  facts,  and  accepting 
t  the  large  life  pension  which  the  Italian  Government  offers  to  the  Holy 
I  Father,     In  this  way,  they  would  yet  exercise  their  spiritual  dominion 
over  the   Christian   world,   fortified  by  their    position    as  chiefe  of  a 
national  Italian  Church.     If  tlie  Italian  Government  is  merely  political, 
not  really  more  Cathohc  than  Prote,stant.  the  fact  that  it  treats  with 
the  Papacy  as  with  a  Power,  and  charges  itself  with  the  duty  of  laaking 
it  respected,  adds  to  the  Papacy  extraordinary  prestige,  which  ^vill  te 
all  the  greater  and  more  durable^  the  more  the  Popes  know  how  to  ent«rr 
dnto  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  life.     There  is,  it  is  true,  the  prospect  tliat  A 
Liberal  Pope  would  soon  find  aiTayed  against  himself  the  ultra-C<Wl- 
servatives  of  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Irohmd,  who  hm^ 
and  there  form  small  centres  of  reaction  ;  but  then  again,  there  is  the 
other  possibility  that  the  new  Poj>e  may  infuse  into  Catholicisni  new 
life,  a  new  spirit,  more  active  and  profound,  one  which  \rill  awaken  reli- 
gious  feeHng  and  give  it  a  more  vigorous  direction.     At  any  rate,  I  do 
not  think  I  deceive  m^^self  when  I  say  that  the  Papacy*  will   live  the 
.longer  the  more  it  remembei^  the  history  of  that  Rome  m  which  it  ww 
Lljorn,  where  it  marvellously  increased,  and  iu  which  it  tlu-e-atened  to 
bend  by  petrifaction,  in  the  fonn  of  a  relic,  an  adorable  idol,  unchanged 
f^able,  perfect,  infallible,  bxit  wliere  at  that  moment  thei'e  amse  to  traod 
out  for  it  a  new  life,  iuid  to  offer  it  the  means  of  prolonging  its  exist- 
ence, an  Italian  Government,  filial  in  that  sense,  though  the  Papacy 
seeks  to  pass  it  off  for  its  impious  executor.     If  the  Papacy  is  obstinate 
in  remaining  outside  the  new  Italian  life,  and  persists  in  considering 
itself  a  stranger  in   Italy,  it  is   not   probable  or  even    possible    that 
Catholicism  will  preserve  for  future  Po])e8  that  reverence,  that  profoaati 
homage  and  rich  tribute,  which  Pius  IX*  receives.     The  Papacy  miiii 
then  slowly  and  by  degrees  perish.  ^^^M 

It  shows  how  in  Italy  religion,  if  it  has  ceased  powerfully  to  affect 
us  socially,  is  mixed  up  with  our  literature,  that  in  the  ijupoitant  work* 
lately  published  we  come  upon  anotlier  book  treating  of  the  nhnreh 
historicaliy.  The  author,  tht!  Alarquis  Gino  Capponi,  was  well  sir 

his  Guelphic  sympathies, — in  fact,  he  was  the  head  of  the  Gn    ^  iisp 

torical  school  in  Italy.  In  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Civil  History  of  tbe 
Popes/'  pre\dously  une<Uted.  and  published  for  the  first  time  during  tbn 
last  few  months  by  Senator  Marco  Tabarrini,  is  sketched  the  poly- 
morphism of  the  primitive  Clmstian  religions.  The  following  passage 
summarizes  his  hiBtorical  conclusions : — 

"With  the  Greeks,  and  all  Ea-iteru  j>eople,  the  imagination  penetnital 
with  great    force    into  early   Christianity,       It   had    less   power*    brtw^tvi-r. 
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1th  tho   Rinnans,   wlio  had   no   pliilosophers   of  tbeir  owu,   and   tleHpi^ed 

py    poptilar    instinct    tboae    of    otLer    count rieB.      But   balaDcing  in   cfouht 

'  etTiret^rj  It  and  the  old  faith^  in  luicertaiiity  of  mind  and  diijurder  of  life,  they 

L*mtcly   cuuglit  huld   of  every  sujM.'rc<tition,      Tbu  tissociation  with  the 

Lnv8  thut  practiced  tlmir  ritt^n  in  Konie   caused   Christianity  to  lie  first 

luoed  under  the  Jewish  form.     There  wa^,  however,  ouij  }ioint  of  common 

Record :    |>hilo8opher8  and   Hebrews  finished  by  recot^nizin^   the  Yanity   of 

theism,  and  admitting  tho  imity  of  fiod.    In  a  Church  conHtituted  upon  t!ib 

{lous  unity,   its   head  must  ufitii rally  partake  somewhat  of  the  abeolutft 

?X^v  of  the  supreme  Divine  ]\Ionarcb»    Christianity,  from  the  first  agree, 

\  gntiitei^t  danger  uf  being  h).st  from  the  discussions  that  arose  among  its 

tori*   ref^|>ecting  the  three  persons  of  the  Chnstian  Trinity.     The    Fopes 

DO  with  their  ftupreme  authority  to  f>ut  an  end  to  tho  incanlious  litigation, 

"  to  re-e»tabh8h  in  a  manner  whidi  allowed  of  no  further  dispute,  the  divine 

aitj'  of  which  they  held  themselves  to  be  the  direct  and  only  repit-Hentatives. 

~^thcy  themselves  sjKnlt  their  own   work^  liy  ix^-constituting'  the  pagan 

pipus  with  Christian  saints,  and  by  ci*eating  a  qjecial  worship  of  the  Virgin**' 

But  the  four  chapters  of  the  Marqnia  Qino  Capponi  do  not  carry 
rt'  '  "  1  history  far  forward.  The  pmieeK  that  be  coDcedes  to  the 
\\  ce  of  the  Gallican  Church,  whiclt  alwavB  iuilignautly  re- 

used to  pay  servile  homage  to  the  Church  of  Koriie,  prove»  that  he 
'  d  Bot  intend  to  write  an  apology  for  the  Papacy ;  and  perhaps  for 
reason  he  left  off,  thiukiug  that,  as  the  recogniised  head  of  the  new 
'iiscan  Giielphs,  it  would  have  appeared  imprudent  in  him  to  exercise 
eely  the  criticism  of  hie  sliarp  gerjius  upon  the  fundamental  institu- 
tion of  the  Guelphic  doctrine. 

We  should  very  nuich  like  to  have  Uie  private  "  Records  '*  of  Cfino 

pponi.     It  was  tiaid  that  in  the  last  days  of  liis  life  he  dictated  them 

:o  his  aecretaiy,  Alcssandro  Can^aresi.      Tbey  would  form  one  of  the 

o«t  important  and  interesting  of  modem  hooks.     But  our  expecta- 

ions  have  been  up  to  the  i>reKent  disappointed.     The  '*  Records ''  are 

nn fined  tf)  only  sixty  pages,  in  whicii  the  venerable  man  summaiily 

-,    like   one   who   is   iu    a   liurry,   soiue   of  tlie   most   notable 

^  s   of   his  long  life.     Even  in  their  present  modest    iunu,  the 

••Records''  ofler  without  doubt  much  of  interest.      But  readable  as 

glish  readers  might  fmd  the  p^rticnlai's  he  gives  of  the  Countees  of 

bany  and  the  last  days  of  Altieiij  one  cannot  linger  on  them. 

Not  a  few  historical  students  in  Gi*eat  Britain  may  be  glad  to  heai'  of 
work  by  Professor  Pasquale  ViDail  The  events  of  lS49  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  Tuscany,  where  he  has  resided  for  nearly  thirty 
rs,  during  seventeen  of  %vhich  he  has  publicly  taught  modern  history^ 
now  gives  us  an  important  monogi-aph  upon  Niccolo  MacchiavelU,*  a 
mrthy  companion  of  his  alrcad^^  celebrated  work  upon  Savonarola. 
Villari  we  have  all  the  ([ualities  that  a  great  historian  ought  to 
>ossess ;  I  do  not  know  if  I  deceive  myself,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
^*here  he  has  had  a  model,  his  principal  one  has  been  Macaulay- 
Along  with  this  Avork  I  may  couple  another,  wliich  we  owe  to  one  of 
le  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Vmari's  school  at  the  Institute  of  High 
Studies  in  Florence,  Doctor  Pier  Leopoldo  Cecchi.  He  has  pubhsbed  a 
iionogi^aph,  tlie  principal  subject  of  which   is  Ton^uatu  Tasso-t      Dr. 


NiccC'lo  MaccliiaTelli  o  8uo  t»?mpo. 

I,  Torquato  Tasso^  e  la  vita  It{iJiaii&  nel  Seoolo  XVI. 

1.0  le  Bdle  Lc  tera  Italiaiie  nel  Seoo!o  XYl, 


2,  Torqiiato  Tassa*  H  Pen- 
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Cecclii  is  of  a  turn  of  mind  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  his  master ; 
all  dash  and  full  of  spirit,  his  ideas  jerky,  but  always  brilliant.  In 
the  fii-st  volume  he  studies  Tasso  as  a  man  in  connection  with  the 
habits  of  the  sixteenth  century;  in  the  second  volume  he  examines 
Tasso  as  a  literate  aud  philosopher,  comparing  the  poetry  andphilo- 
sophy  of  Tasso  with  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  his  tima  This  is 
a  grave  and  vast  argument,  ranging  over  too  great  a  field  perhaps. 
The  wanderings  cause  us  to  slightly  forget  Tasso,  but  in  compensa- 
tion the  author,  by  rapid  strokes,  places  before  our  eyes  other  portraita 
Thus,  for  example,  he  compares  the  life  of  Pietro  Bembo  with  that  of 
Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  in  a  vivacious  parallel. 

A  general  reflection  here  arises.  This  book  of  Dr.  Cecclii  (of  which  we 
hear  a  translation  into  German  is  in  preparation  at  Leipsic)  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  because  the  author  examines  Tasso  under  new  aspects,  but 
as  marking  the  increasing  attention  which  biographies  are  acquiring 
here  amongst  historical  and  literary  studies.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  future 
they  will  be  the  true  and  only  historical  romances. 

I  have  under  my  eyes  another  recent  Italian  biography,  highly  im- 
poitant  for  our  literary  history.  It  is  the  life  of  a  Piedmontese  philo- 
sopher and  literate,  little  known  in  Italy,  still  less  so  abroad,  who  has 
not  left  behind  him,  to  tell  the  truth,  great  works,  but  who  thought  and 
lived  as  a  great  man.  This  man  was  Luigi  Ornato,  the  friend  of  Cesare 
Balbo,  of  Santorre  Santarosa,  and  of  Luigi  Provana ;  Victor  Cousin,  Vin- 
cenzo  Gioberti,  and  Alessandro  Manzoni  may  also  be  numbered  amongst 
his  admirers.  Born  at  Caramagujv,  near  Saluzzo,  in  1787,  he  died  in 
Turin,  in  1842.  He  had  upon  those  who  surrounded  him  an  admirably 
beneficent  influence,  by  viilue  of  high  example,  by  the  goodness  of  hiis 
counsels,  by  the  vastness  of  his  doctrine,  and  by  the  great  and  generous 
love  of  country  which  inspired  him.  What  he  said  he  felt,  what  he  felt 
he  did.  Con^'inced  that  the  knowledge  of  tinith  is  the  means  for  arriving 
at  the  highest  destinies  of  man,  he  was  among  the  first  to  spread  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  and  contributed  to  raise  the  Subalpine  youth  from  the 
degradation  of  the  sensistica  school.  When,  in  1832,  Ornato  returned  to 
Piedmont  from  Paris,  the  i)hilosoi)her  Vincenzo  Gioberti  wrote  to  a  friend 
of  his,  with  a  dash  of  that  generous  dtcniv  1)118111  which  caused  him  to  write 
the  book  "  Del  Primato  morale  e  civile  degli  Italiani,"  the  following : — 

'*  I  think  I  can  say  without  deceiving  myself  by  ray  love  of  country  and  the 
aiTections  of  my  heart,  that  Paris,  iu  losing  Luigi  Oraato,  is  deprived  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  present  time.  I  am  the  first  to  recognize  the 
merits  of  M.  Cousin,  and  to  confess  that  the  world  has  become  unjust  towards 
him.  But  between  him  aud  Ornato  there  is  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
Italian  solidity  and  profoundness,  and  French  lightness." 

Signor  Leone  Ottolenghi  has  placed  in  his  book — so  full  of  interesting* 
notices  for  the  civil  and  literar}-  history  of  Piedmont — beautiful  evi- 
dences of  Ornato's  Adiiues  and  of  those  of  his  excellent  friends,  adding 
also  to  his  well  wrought-out  ])iography  an  important  series  of  unpub- 
lished letters  directed  by  Luigi  Oniato  to  his  intimate  friends,  which 

*  Let  us,  however,  observe  how  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong",  when  he  accepts  seriouslj, 
as  is  shown  by  his  references  to  Cousin,  the  assertions,  often  calumnious,  of  the  famous 
Eugene  de  Mirecourt ;  the  book  of  Ottolenghi  also  contains  some  superfluous  citatioiii» 
especially  in  the  notes. 
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Mnoustratti  his  tme  anrl  deen  valuo,  much  more  than  do  his  transla- 
cjiiM  fi-um  Latin  and  Greek,  although  so  much  praised. 

Not  a  few  English  statesmen  are  famous  for  their  culture  of  classical 
Iteratnre,  One  of  our  own  puWic  men,  Siguor  Filippo  Mariotti,  a 
Eitivo  of  the  Slarches,  and  deinity  to  the  ItaHan  Parliament,  employs  in 
ae  same  manner  the  leisure  left  him  by  public  atiairs.  He  has  come 
[>nvard  as  a  new,  elegant,  most  careful  translator  from  the  Greek, 
lut  SigQor  Mariotti,  a  little  iniHke  your  etateeinen,  does  not  turn  to 
"  is^ical  literature  merely  as  a  splendid  te-sthetieal  phenomenon,  but  ho 
^ints  to  its  study  as  a  training  in  c\\n\  knowledge  even  for  our  own 
aes.  In  two  precediug  volumes  he  has  given  us  an  excellent  ti-ans- 
ktion  of  the  political  orations  of  Demosthenes,  so  commented  upon 
Iv'  him  as  to  associate  them  with  our  parliamentary  modes.  These 
(omparisons  or  ctiutrasts  seemed  to  us  learned,  ingenious,  and  fuU 
a^efid  instruction.  Now,  the  Siguor  offers  us  the  civil  dis- 
burses of  the  great  Athenian  orator,*  translated  and  explained  in 
i^en  a  more  practiciil  and  eifective  maimer.  English  orators  and 
klvocates  since  the  time  of  Pitt  know  well  the  advantage  of  drawing 
"aeii*  fresh  eloquence  from  these  admirable  ancient  models;  and 
facaulay's  essay  upon  the  Athenian  orators  is  in  the  hands  of  all 
Cnglisli  readers.  But  it  is  a  new  thing  in  Italy  for  Demosthenes  to  be 
tudied,  not  simply  for  hL^itorical  and  Hterary  purposes,  but  with  a 
3tical  and  ci\dl  aim.  Signor  Mariotti  has  talccn  trom  the  Orations 
ne  foundations  of  the  Athenian  code  of  laws,  and  all  the  procedure  of 
ae  Greeks  in  ci\il  causes,  tloing  it  w^ith  rare  ability,  aided  by  a  com- 
etcnt  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  legislation.  It  is  impossible 
5r  me  not  to  feel  a  lively  satisfaction  iu  announcing  the  conipletion  of 
ignor  Mariotti's  work. 

I  have  postponed  mentioning  until  now  a  name  which  must  stir  every 

ritish  heart'^Shakspeare.     Ai\  illustrious  Lombard  poet  and  man  of 

^ttei^,  one  of  the  dearest  disciples  of  Alessanih-o  Manzoni  and  Giuli(» 

10,  the  author  of  the  **  Angiola  Maria,'*  (a  kind  of  Italian  "  Vicar  of 

fofield*'),   has  well  deserved   grateful   thanks  from  the   lovers   of 

i^lish  and  Italian  literature  for  his  excellent  translation  of  the  works 

'Shakspeare.     Carcano's  translation  is  anything  but  a  hurried  work* 

le  commenced  it  as  long  ago  as  184-0,  and  it  is  only  approaching  its  com- 

letion,  Up  to  the  present,  six  volumes  have  been  published  in  an  elegant 

lition,  in  wliicli  each   drama   is   illustrated   by  a  special  vignette.f 

all,  the  work  will  comprise  ten  volumes;  the  four  which  remain  will 

given  to  the  public  within  the  next  two  years.     Tliis  will  form  the 

noble  monument  that  Italy  has  erected  to  the  glory  of  the  great 

iiglish  poet.     It  may  interest  readers  if  I  add  a  little  on  this  subject. 

iTichele  Leoni  attempted  a  translation  in  verse  of  some  of  tlie  Sliaks- 

ean  dramas,  but  it  was  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  and 

fto   verses  were  anything   but  fine,  containing  in  themselves  rather 

Kjat  Shakspeare  is  not  than  what  he  is.     This  attempt  passed  ahnost 

J^heeded.     Then   followed   Carlo  Rusconi  with  a  prose   translatton. 

le  translator  sometimes  does  not  keep  to  the  text,  not  well  nnder- 

iding  it.    In  the  most  poetical  and  dramatical  passages  the  rendering 

The  OiTitiuTiu  of  Deiuostbeues.  translated  asid  Uluat rated  by  tlie  Advocite  Filippa 
riof  y  to  Parliitinont.    Vol.  iiL 

V\  iijJcspoat^  tradotta  da  GLulio  Carcano.    Vole,  i, — ^yi. 
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never  approaches  to  the  height  of  the  original.  Carlo  Ruseoni  has, 
however,  done  good  service  to  Italian  literature  in  revealing  to  them 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  To  his  translations  our  actors  generally 
turn  when  they  wish  to  represent  Shakspearean  productions, — especially 
so  does  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful  amongst  our  scenic  inter- 

1)retei's  of  your  poet,  Signer  Ernesto  Rossi.  But  if  Rusconi's  trans- 
ations  sufficed  for  the  general  public,  to  whom  they  give  a  broad  and 
popiUar  idea  of  the  m-eat  English  poet,  persons  of  refined  taste,  our 
writers,  and  such  as  Tiave  the  good  fortune  to  bo  able  to  aj>preciate 
Shakspearc's  beauties  in  the  original,  asked  for  something  better.  They 
wished  for  a  poet  to  translate  the  poet.  Giulio  Carcano,  a  refined 
poetical  writer,  put  himself  with  every  scrupulous  care  to  the  task.  As 
his  original  poems  in  Italian  were  delicate,  sweet,  and  light,  we  might, 
perhaps,  have  feared  that  Carcano  would  have  given  us  an  Italian 
Shakspeare,  too  languid  and  efteminate.  But  if  he  has  gentleness 
of  soul,  there  is  in  his  mind,  fortified  by  the  study  of  Dante,  also 
strength.  He  is  himself  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Spartaco," 
which  could  not  have  been  conceived  and  written  under  the  Government 
of  Austria  except  by  a  genius  capable  of  virile  ideas.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  Shakspeare,  with  whom  Carcano  has  for  nearly 
forty  years  lived  in  intimate  familiarity,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
render  robust  the  genius  of  his  translator.  As  it  is,  in  him  we  have 
the  advantage  of  an  exquisite  writer  softening  in  our  tongue  certain 
harshnesses  of  the  Shakspearean  style,  which  would  oflTend  the 
hearing  of  Italians.  So  ^reat  is  the  poetical  capacity  of  our  language 
that,  in  his  first  translations,  Carcano  had  undertaken  to  render  into 
verse  even  those  passages  which  in  the  original  were  written  in 
prose.  But  in  this  definite  edition  of  his  beautiful  versions,  he  has 
followed  better  counsel.  Wishing  to  observe  more  faithfully^  the 
dramatic  genius  of  the  author,  he  has  turned  into  prose  the  previously 
versified  portions;  and  this, we  may  add,  has  given  him  the  opportunity 
of  proving  how  the  elegance  of  Italian  prose  is  equal  to  a  new  and 
splendid  poetry.  The  edition  Ls  preceded  by  a  life  of  Shakspeare  care- 
fully compiled  from  the  best  sources.  Each  volume  contains  three 
dramas  ;  each  play  is  preceded  by  an  affectionate  dedication  of  the 
work  to  the  translator's  best  friends,  and  offers  a  historical  and  critical 
note  upon  the  drama,  instructive,  judicious,  and  written  with  much 
nobility  of  style.  Both  Carcano  and  his  editor  have  wished  to  bestow 
on  this  tmnslation  of  Shakspeare  all  j^ossible  honour.  It  now  remains 
for  the  Italian  public  to  honour  it  as  it  becomes  them  to  do.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  this.  The  version  has  already  taken  its  place  in  con- 
temporary literature,  ranking  alongside  the  classical  vei'sions  of  the 
"  Iliad,"  by  Vincenzo  Monti,  the  "  Odyssey,"  by  Ippolito  Pendemonte, 
the  Greek  tragedies,  by  Felice  Bellatti,  and  the  renderings  of  Schiller, 
Gessner,  Milton,  Moore,  by  Andrea  Mafiei. 

Indeed,  recently  we  in  Italy  have  inidertaken  with  special  fervour  the 
translation  of  foreign  poets.  For  example,  within  the  last  few  years, 
Byron's  "Childe  Harold  s  Pilgrimage,"  and  his  "Don  Juan,"  the  poems  of 
Heine,  and  the  "  Ahasver  "  of  Hammerling,  have  had  not  one  only  but 
several  Italian  translators. 

But  while  this  is  going  forward,  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  all  our  own, 
quite  national,  rich,  sparkling,  is  bein  ''id  with  great  ardou; 
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fe  mean  the  popular  songs  of  the  vaiious  Italian  provinces.     These, 

*  in  some  partes  tliey  con'espon«l  to  the  local  poetry  of  foreign  peoples, 

^ve,  howf'Vi>r,  (juite  a   national   and  especially  provincial  character, 

iich  a  <l  hcd  Florentine  man  of  letters  and  ex-politician,  Signor 

iolao  i  htmi  placed  in  good  relief  in  liis  recent  work  puhlLshcd 

;  Florenc4\*    A  similar  lujok  would  have  been  impossible  half  a  century 

the  materials  for  its  constiniction  were  not  collected.     Populai* 

itxisted  then,  perhaps,  even  more  than  now*     For  town  life  ia 

tep  by  &tep  into  the  country  where  these  songs  of  the 

lose,  smig  by  men  in  contact  with  uatmx';  the  criticism 

Uie  cititfii  comes,  and  botb  cbills  and  vitiates  the  instic  minstrelsy 

liich  yet  survives.    But  it  half  a  cexitiiry  a^o  the  pupnlar  Italian  puetry 

more  lively,  more  ingenious,  more  natin-al  than  it  is  now,  no  one 

ok  the  trouble  to  collect  it     It  was  looked  upon  sm  worthless,  naelesg, 

insignificant     It  was  about  18-30  that  this  task  of  collecting  the 

ags  and  poems  of  the  Italians  was  iii^st  thought  of  by  Doctor  Atanaeio 

8etti,  R  E.  Viconti,  and  Niccolo  Tommaseo.     But  perhaps  they  had 

been   preceded  by  tlie  German ,  Miiller,  since  Woolf  published  at 

sipsic  in  1821)  a  collection  by  him  of  popular  Italian  song^,  under 

title   of    "Egeria,"      These   researches    into   our   popular  poetry 

jre  followed  up  abroad  by  Kopisch,  Witte,  Breumont,  Blessig,  and 

fidter;  while  in  Ital}^  the  good  example  set  by  Tommaseo  was  in 

rions    ways    extensively   followed.      I   have   a   list   of   more   than 

ty  Italian  eullecti>rs,  and   these  probably  are  not  all.     In  s{>itc  of 

it   cannot  be   said   that   the   mine   i%  yet   exhausted.     Several 

ovincea  of  Italy  are  still  unexplored,  and  even  in  those  that  have 

Bn   the   most  ransacked   we  may  happily  expect  new  revelations. 

:>wever,  what  has  been  already  published  suffices  to  provide  the  critic 

Jth  sufficient  material  for  the  delineation  of  bistorical  character  in  the 

rious  Italian  provinces  where  tbe  poeti*y  of  the  people  has  been  most 

fcsted.     With  great  penetration  Signor  Ermolao  iLubieri  has  dis- 

flushed  tlie  special   characters  of  Sicilian,  Neapolitan.  Marchigian, 

iincan,  Piedjnontese»  Venetian,  Friulian,  and  Corsican  popular  poeti-y, 

liere  are  several  IdanlvH  still  to  be  filled  np.    We  know  but  little  of  the 

igs  of  Lombardy,  Emilia,  and  Fiomagna,  and  probably  shall  never  know 

ich  more,  because  the  songs  of  the  people  love  better  the  mountains 

tlie  plains,  and  Lombardy,  Emilia,  and  Romagna,  fi'om  which  we 

ire  the  fewest  and  the  least  interesting  songs,  form  notoriously  a  flat 

itry.   So,  again,  with  the  Tuscan  ones ;  the  most  beautiful  and  import- 

come  from  the  Pistorese  and  Sienna  mountains     Tlio  great  task  is 

compaiison  of  the  popular  poetry  in  the  principal  provinces  of  Italy. 

le   author  seeks  the  traces  of  this  poetry  as  it  must  have  existed 

aongst.  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  and  in  the  middle  ages ;  he  has  so 

ich  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  songs  of  the  people  that  he  ingeniously 

plains  an  ancient  pious  ejaculation  of  Cato  and  Van'o  (which  has 

lained  unintelligible,  and  upon  which  archaeologists  and  philologists 

ire  up  to  the  present  uselessly  laboured)  by  the  aid  of  a  stilhused 

Dilian  exorcism  that  also  commenct*s  with  a  verse  l>ut  slightly  intel- 

Jble,     The  author  will  write,  so  we  are  tohl,  another  volume,  to  be 

^liaps  entitled,  "History  of  the  Italian  Language/'     In  this  he  will 

to  show  the  tenacity  of  Italian  dialects,  their  ancient  origin,  and 
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probably  their  formation,  before  the  Latin  tongue  had  spread  and  cor- 
rupted itself.  (AVe  are,  perhaps,  already  near  to  some  national  theory  on 
this  subject,  judging  by  the  quantity  of  notices  collected  by  the  illustrious 
Lombard  historian,  Cesare  Cantu,  in  a  dissertation  inserted  in  the  ne^y 
edition  of  his  "  Storia  degli  Italiani,"  concluded  this  year,  and  entitled 
"  Virende  dei  parlari  d'ltalia."  It  is  there  sought,  under  the  ancient 
guidance  of  Muratori,  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  Italian  under  the 
ancient  Latin,  vulgar  and  classical.)  After  having  briefly  pointed  out  in 
some  introductory  chapters  how  popular  poetry  has  always  accompanied 
the  historical  phases  of  Italian  life,  Signor  Rubieri  enters  upon  the 
main  argument,  and  demonstrates  how  for  several  centuries  the  })opular 
songs  have  given  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  life  and  special  character 
of  the  different  provinces  of  Italy.  This  thesis  the  author  demonstrates 
with  an  acumen  which  renders  vain  all  attempts  at  contradiction. 

But  since  Italian  love  poetry  has  ever  had  an  interest  for  all  the 
world,  foreign  readers  may  like  to  hear  something  of  the  examination 
the  author  makes  of  the  love  songs,  and  the  various  m.odes  in  which 
the  different  Italian  provinces  demonstrate  love  by  song.  Of  the 
amorous  poetry,  the  most  delicate,  the  most  modest,  is  undoubtedly  the 
Tuscan,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  conclude  that  Tuscany  is  the  one 
Italian  region  where  women  are  more  chaste  and  men  more  decent  than 
in  any  other.  But  the  author,  although  himself  a  Florentine,  does  not 
pretend  to  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.     He  explains  it  in  this  way : — 

"  WTien  I  say  that  the  popular  poetry  of  Tuscany  is  the  most  moral,  I  do 
not  intend  to  praise  the  character  of  the  country,  but  rather  the  style  of  life 
that  prevails  there — that  is,  the  rural  life.  In  this  in  reality  lies  the  whole 
secret.  In  no  coimtry  does  a  more  gentle,  modest,  and  affectionate  poetry 
abound,  because  in  no  other  region  does  a  more  diffuse,  full,  but  strict  rural 
life  predominate.  This  life  of  the  Tuscan  peasants  is  the  tme  creator  of  their 
poetry.  Or  if  the  individual  character  has  something  to  do  with  it,  it  is  not 
because  in  Tuscany  they  are  privileged  in  heart  and  intellect,  but  because  a 
greater  culture  and  activity  of  the  heart  and  mind  are  here  favoured  by 
circumstances,  by  local  institutions  worthy  of  all  praise.  We  allude  to  the 
colon  system.  Country  life  cannot  be  pure  where  there  is  no  middle  class, 
and  the  middle  class  has  here  no  natural  place  except  in  Tuscany.  The  small 
isolated  colon's  house,  surrounded  by  its  farm  and  its  |x>aceful  wall, — which 
preserves  it  from  external  invasion, — is  like  a  sanctuary  of  domestic  affec- 
tion, closed  alike  to  the  benefit  and  the  corruption  of  civic  concourse.  Hero 
the  children  grow  up  under  the  constant  guard  of  their  parents,  who, 
void  of  ambition,  do  not  seek  sons  and  daughters-in-law  distinguished  for 
nches  or  ^utility,  and  therefore  arc  not  comi)elled  either  to  deceive  or 
adulate.  To  them  the  honesty  and  industry  of  the  man  who  takes  their 
daughter  to  liis  home  suffice,  as  the  same  qualities  do  in  the  girl  whom  their  son 
brings  home  to  them,  to  share  the  cares  of  the  hearth  and  field  ;  and  they  not  only 
desire,  but  know  how  to  keep  far  from  their  home  any  vagabond  or  vicious  person. 
With  both  sexes,  the  first  or  indeed  only  scope  of  their  love  is  matrimony — 
that  to  them  in  their  isolation  is  a  necessity,  as  it  is  also  a  privilege  of  their  con- 
dition. The  small  Tuscan  farmer,  without  places  where  he  can  gamble  and  follow 
other  dissipations  of  the  town,  has  no  other  joy  than  the  fertility  of  his  farm 
and  the  affection  of  his  family ;  and  he  seeks  for  a  young  girl  tx>  love,  that  she  may 
become  his  wife,  and  procure  him  the  delights  of  domestic  cwitAiitL,  augmentiDg 
the  number  of  hands  in  the  colony.    A  poetry  which  is  on'  ""wter  of  a 

love  so  honest,  respectful,  and  sincere  must  on  its  part  b 
and  delicate.  The  topographical  conditio—  -^  ♦he  colon  s 
to  nourish  pure  life  and  pure  poetry.  the  gi 
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tile*  but  it  \^  renderpd  Rniilinj^  and  unimatod  by  the  asMduity  of  a  numerous 

[^tii»rj,     'riiere  is  not  an  ojtvti  sunny  snot  where  a  houa©  is  not  built,  and 

-o  ftre  many  others,  all  wituin  a  stone*s  throw  of  one  another, 

tiiL^         if  Its  tlie  eye  can  remlu     All  tbose  huusea  form  the  knots  of  an 

h'^tifn*  net,  by  ineaiiH  of  the  threads  of  which  there  Is  communicated  from 

bouse  to  another  the  mysterious  fluid,  sympathy,  which  runs  into  rustic 

try-     The  distance  between  tbe  houses  and  their  inhabitanta  is  not  so  greal 

Jto  produce  any  interruption  of  this  Huid,  but  it  i«  sufBcient  to  impede  its 

afrtion.'* 

[t  IS  good  and  opportune  to  repeat  these  things  in  Italy,  since  if  the 
scan  system  of  vie^zadria*  were  introduced  into   Sicily  and  the 

rlitan  pro\Tnces,  it  would  save  the  people  from  misery  and  care 
quicker  than  brigandage.     If  it  were  brought  into  use  on  the 
loely  estates  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  it  would  render  ten  times 
aier  the  produce  got  from  those  desolate  plains,  and  ^vould  restore 
irsical  lieaith  and  moi*al  happiness  to  tlie  heart  of  Italy^  which  now  ha-s 
ai^ound  it  air  to  breathe,  but  then  would  be  placed  in  more  lively 
lunication  ^vith  the  rest  of  our  Peninsula.     It  h  perhaps  even  not 
Jeas  to  meditate  upon  this  in  England,  where,  if  I  am  not  in  eiTor, 
administration  ol  agricultui'al  property  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
ideal  of  perfectiou. 

One  moi'e  Ijook  I  must  not  fail  to  mention.     In  the  same  manner  ai3 

depicts  tlie  felicity  of  Tuscan  country  life,  so  the  Advocate  Pieti^o 

\  under   the  noiu  dr  plume  of  Hamlet*s  sjTnpathetic  buff'oon, 

*  describes  the  dehghts  of  citizen  life  in  the  fairest  of  the  Tuscan 
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cities — which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  the  fairest  among  fdl  Italy's 
^  even  all  the  world's  cities — Florence. "j"  Only,  fortimately,  he  does 
propose  to  speak  about  the  popular  songs  heard  in  the  streets  of 
[>rence»  They  are  as  ugly  and  foul  as  those  of  the  sun^oimding 
Mitry,  especially  in  the  moimtains,  are  chaste  and  delicate.  Those 
lo  hear  these  songs  are  easily  convinced  that  Rubieri  was  a 
^usand  times  in  the  right  when  he  stated  that  to  the  cuuntry 
^ne  belongs  the  merit  of  the  eluistity  of  Tuscan  popular  poetry, 
rick  wisely  passes  over  this  morbid  excrescence  of  Florentine 
juage  and  life,  and  with  exquisite  ability  and  invariable  good 
_  lOur  proposes  to  conduct  us  through  the  streetSj  and,  if  necessarj% 
into  the  nouses  of  Florence,  pointing  out  to  us  what  thei^  is  in  them 
worthy  of  interest.  The  English  reader  may  be  surprised  at  seeing 
none  of  the  tilings  about  which  Yorick  talks  mentiuned  in  his  excellent 
s-books,  but  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  foreign  guides  conduct  the 
iger  througli  dead  Florence.  Yorick,  on  the  contraiy,  accompanies 
[ througli  the  living  city.  Foreigners  who  arrive  at  Florence  by  the 
^tral  station  are  taken  by  omnibus  to  the  hotel  recommended  by 
Bir  guide-book,  and  with  that  volume  under  their  arm  or  in  their 
■V  set  oat»  as  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  veriiy  that  the  Italians,  in 
'>us  indolence,  have  not  allowed  anything  famous  to  be  de- 
t)yod.  After  visiting  the  museums,  churches,  and  cemeteries,  and 
that  they  are  in  good  order,  having  exhausted  their  guide-book 


means  in  Tu^cttny  the  colonial  aystem  with  which  the  maater  giTes  the 
ct  a  8timU  piece  of  hind  to  the  x>eafiEUit,  having  for  recompeiiBe  the  half 

By  Yorick. 
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inventory,  they  ask  their  hotel-keeper  for  his  bill.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  this  is  an  extortionate  one,  and  gives  them  the  right  of  arguing  that 
the  Italian  people  are  always  a  little  inclined  to  be  brigands.  Wiui  thia 
falsely-formed  idea  of  us,  they  visit  in  the  same  manner  our  other 
illustrious  cities,  receive  there  the  same  impressions,  misapprehend  us 
and  our  affairs  in  the  same  manner,  and  return  to  England  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  om-  past  glories  and  of  compassion  for  our  present  misery. 
The  foreign  visitor  would  do  us  a  real  charity  if  he  deigned  to  enter  a 
little  into  om-  houses  and  life,  gaining  from  us  his  infomiation  conceru- 
ing  our  affairs,  and  not  from  the  cicerones  and  hotel-keepers,  who  are 
the  same  in  all  countries.  Our  houses  are  not  so  closed  as  travellen 
imagine  them  to  be  ;  the  Italian  is  more  benign  than  they  think ;  and 
although  without  doubt  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  Italy  in  the 
way  of  raising  the  people  by  instruction,  I  believe  that  the  foreigner 
rates  us  very  much  lower  than  we  are  entitled  to  be  estimated.  I 
remember  the  admiring  "  oh  !"  with  which  an  ex-Latin  professor  in  an 
English  univei-sity  received  the  intelligence  that  not  only  Latin  but 
Greek,  not  only  Greek  but  Sanscrit,  were  taught  by  special  professors, 
not  in  one  only,  but  in  several  Italian  universities.  He  did  not  know 
by  name  one  of  his  Italian  Latinist  or  Hellenist  colleagues,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  appeared  both  happy  and  confused  when  he  found  that  his 
name  had  reached  several  of  oiu-  ears,  although  he  was  a  man  unim 
libri,  and  had  not  given  proof  of  great  literary  productiveness. 

I  hope,  however,  that  these  periodical  reviews  may  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  better  literary  understanding  between  EngUshmen  and 
ItaUans,  one  that  may  be  useful  to  both. 

Returning  to  Yorick,  I  repeat  for  a  moment  that,  with  much  vivacity, 
he  introduces  his  readers  to  living  Florence;  in  fact,  he  succeeds 
by  the  magic  of  his  humorous  style,  in  communicating  to  his  theme  a 
part  of  his  own  liveliness,  giving  the  illusion  that  Florence  is  gayer, 
more  prosperous,  and  happier  than  is  really  the  case.  One  who  bears 
the  name  of  Yorick  cannot  sadden  any  one  with  sombre' and  desperate 
images ;  and  if  sometimes  a  tear-droj)  trembles  in  his  eyes,  and  threatens 
to  fall,  it  is  only  a  proof  of  his  good  heart.  The  most  curious  usages  of 
Florentine  life,  in  the  half  of  the  year  from  Ciiristmas  to  St.  John's  Day, 
are  all  descril>ed  admirably.  I  cannot  do  better  than  advise  those 
English  who  come  to  Florence  in  order  to  drive  away  their  '* spleen"  to 
take  Yorick  for  their  guide ;  I  think  I  can  guarantee  that  they  will  find 
the  i-emedy  an  infallible  one. 

By  way  of  fittingly  concluding  this  account  of  what  is  doing  intel- 
lectually in  Ital}',  I  will  in  a  few  words  sketch  three  "  inaugurations,'* 
which  I  have  attended  on  three  following  days.  On  the  fii-st  daj^  the 
inaugui-ation  of  the  studies  in  the  "  Istituto  di  Studii  Superiori  "  of  Flo- 
rence took  place.  The  Abbe  Antonio  Stoj)pani,  an  eminent  Lombard 
naturalist,  author  of  a  fine  work  describing  physical  Italy,  entitled 
"  II  Bel  Paese,''  and  who  has  now  come  to  occupy  in  our  institution  the 
chair  of  geolog}'-,  made  a  magnificent  s])ecch.  His  topic  was  the  con- 
nection of  geology  with  other  physical  sciences,  and  witli  ethics.  He 
made  a  warm  appeal  for  concord  amongst  all  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  noble  search  for  truth,  expressing  his  wish  that  the  public 
might  more  interest  itself  in  then-  researches.  On  the  following  day, 
the  courses  of  study  were  solemnly  inaugurated  at  the  "  Social  Sdenoe 
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School,"  founded  in  Florence  by  the  Marquis  and  Senator  Carlo  Alfieri. 
The  intention  of  this  institution  is  to  furnish  a  kind  of  finishing  class, 
to  prepare  for  the  political  and  diplomatic  services  those  youths 
of  well-to-do  &milies  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  follow  a  university 
career.  Professor  Massimiliano  Oiarri  read  a  discourse  upon  "  Macchia- 
vellism,"  condemning  as  pernicious  and  fatal  the  doctrine,  but  at  the  same 
time  rendering  a  sph^ndid  tribute  to  the  intellect  and  glory  of  Macchia- 
vellL  Finally,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Accademia  della  Crusca," 
the  new  corresponding  member.  Professor  Fausto  Lasinio,  a  learned 
Arabian  scholar,  read  a  discourse  in  which  he  demonstrated,  by  irrefu- 
table evidence,  the  utility  of  associating  Orientalists  with  the  compilation 
of  the  dictionary  of  the  Italian  language. 

From  all  this  I  hope  it  will  be  gathered  that  Italy,  not  contented  with 
her  merely  political  resurrection,  is  showing  activity  of  yet  higher  kinds. 
It  is  only  too  true  that  most  of  her  citizens  are  preoccupied  with 
material  interests,  but  among  us  are  those  holding  high  the  supreme 
dignity  of  science — a  dignity  which  ought  all  the  more  to  be  lelt  in 
Florence,  since  she  aspires,  once  more,  to  merit  the  glorious  appellation  of 
the  Athens  of  Italy. 

Angelo  de  Gubernatis. 
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[/»  this  Section  the  Contributors  to  the  Contemporary  Review  are  tfnderstood  to 
express  themselves  with  less  restraint  {as  to  their  imUvidual  vieics)  tlum  migki 
be  thought  desirable  in  signed  and  formal  articles  J] 

IN  the  very  amusing  and  stimulating  lecture  published  by  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  he  cuts  a  two-edged  joke  about 
a  certain  quotation  of  Ouida's  ("  Facilis  descensus  Avemus  "),  but  one 
could  not  help  wondering  how  many,  even  among  ordinary 
Zamp?*''  journalists  and  men  of  the  press,  would  feel  both  edges  of  the 
pleasantry.  Yet,  if  critics  are  to  be  all  that  Mr.  Pattison 
wants  them  to  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  boys  in  our  printing-offices 
will  soon  have  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  "  Avemus"  and 
"  Avemi."  It  is  meanwhile  undoubtedly  true  that  a  literary  critic  in 
these  days,  if  he  undertakes  serious  work,  ought  to  be  well-read  in  the 
older  literature ;  to  refresh  bv  direct  occasional  effort  to  that  end  his 
customary  knowledge  even  oi  that ;  and  to  keep  up,  by  laborious  and 
lively  reading,  a  current  acquaintance  with  what  is  going  on  in  French 
and  German  literature  as  well  as  in  English.  In  Spanish  and  Italian, 
the  field  of  study  is  not  very  wide ;  but  in  the  Scandinavian  tongnes 
and  in  Kussia  it  is  threatening  to  become  so ;  while  no  man  who  has 
the  true  literary  instinct  in  him  can  feel  comfortable  in  reading  much 
of  what  he  must  read  unless  he  has  a  tincture  of  certain  Oriental 
tongues,  as  well  as  of  Oriental  literature — ^^vhich  last  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Science  he  must  not  neglect,  though  it  will  of  course  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  make  his  mind  much  more  than  an  index  and  memorandum- 
book — a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonne — in  many  of  these  particulars.  He 
must  have  general  ideas — and  not  inaccurate  ones — about  a  thousand 
topics,  and  he  must  know  where  to  find  things. 

Of  course  all  these  qualifications  are  not  required  for  a  mere  reviewer 
of  novels,  sermons,  or  ordinary  poetry.  Yet  the  highest  work  in  these 
departments  can  neither  be  properly  enjoyed  nor  properly  criticized 
without  large  general  knowledge.  For  example,  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry 
must  contain  a  numerous  tale  of  blank  pages  for  the  man  who  lias  nol^ 
at  lowest,  the  classic  commonplaces  at  liis  fingers*  ends ;  and  a  man  rnnflt 
have  read  somewhat  widely  to  follow  Mr.  Browning.  His  two  poemSy 
*'  Christmas  Eve  "  and  "  Easter  Day/'  are  on  topics  that  are  familiar,  and 
any  intelligent  person  can  follow  the  aigmnent ;  but  what  does  f 
make  of  ''The  kingcraft  of  the  Lucumon  The  halt  a" 

Iketides  "  (the  last  word  rhyming  with  *  %  ")  * 
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a  journalist  of  tlie  stamp  of  Mr,  Slide  (in  Mr.  Trollope's  *'  Phineas 

*')  riiaku  of  thera  ?    Notliing ;  they  aro  clioke-pearn  to  liim.    Perhaps 

reader  will  call  to  mind  the  very  amusing  note  which  Mr.  Browning 

Impended  to  the  last  number  of  his  **  Bells  and  Pomegmnates  '*  at  the 

86  of  tho  series,  and  iiis  childlike  Burprise  that  everybidy  had  not  read 

Talmud*     It  w^ould  be  only  too  easy  to  multiply  examples.     One  of 

beiit  articles  alx)ufc  Mr*  Tenn3^son*s  poetry  that  I  ever  read  beti-ayed 

ttiiHior'a  complete  ignorance  of  the  allusion  in  **  This  is  truth  the 

./'  &c.     The  i*eview  was  none  the  worse  for  the  writer's  not 

ml  Dante — though  of  course  it  might  have  been. 

)r  Johnson  was  called  "The  Great  Cham  of  Literature,"  and  his 

lidcnce  in  himself  is  well  known.     At  one  time  ho  was  proposing  to 

iblisb  and  edit  a  periodical  general  review  of  European  literature, 

•  d  that  he  would  have  to   deal  wnth  various  topics, 

r,  that  he  knew  nothinp^  about.     How  was  he  going  to 

aage  <     Jobnsun  made  answer  that  he  should  mimage  as  well  as  ho 

able ;  in  other  words  that  he  should  trust  to  Providence  and  m<jther- 

It.     Now  mother- wit  will  cany  a  man  far — if  his  mother  was  '*  witty;" 

the  light  of  nature  w^ill  not  tell  a  man  about  what  2  H  —  H  +  O  = 

\^=  2  H,0  means,  or  who  wTote  the  "  Laokoun;'     It  is  not  long  since 

\  saw  in  a  scliolastic  jounial  a  review  iu  which  '*  Laokoon"  and  '*  Natluiii 

Weise'*  were  continuously  treated  ay  the  work  of  '*  that  splendid 

ius  Goethe/*     The  explanation  of  such  a  case  as  that  is  easy.     The 

iter  ''iloes"  the  reviews,  generally,  for  the  periodicah     Something 

aes  before  him  that  he  does  not  at  all  understand,  and  he  forthwith 

ips  at  it,  rather  tlian  lose  half-a-sovereign.    But^  after  all,  this  was  an 

:t;me  case.     I  liavo,  indeed,  read  that  Dr.  Cliahners  did  not  know  the 

Terence  between  Goethe  and  Fichte,  and  publicly  c<^nfoimded  one  with 

other ;  but  even  that  was  not  a  hanging  matter,  and  where  is  the 

>ert  wiio  could  bear  to  have  all  liis  '*  secrt^t  faults"  raked  up  and 

cposed  before  tlie  sun^  while  men  and  angels  hear  ?'*     I  should  say 

It  the  greatest  amount  of  reviewing  wrong  is  done  not  by  want  of 

Iture,  but  by  want  of  aptitude  and  conscientiousness.     For  example, 

number  of  those,  cultivated  or  not,  who  know  poetiy  at  a  glance,  is 

eedingly  few.     And  of  those  wlio  have  a  real  taste  in  such  matters, 

many  are  catholic  in  their  appreciations  ?     One  man  is  for  gnomic 

etry,  and  another  for  passion  poetry,  and  each  is  blind  to  something 

It  be  is  bound,  as  a  critic,  to  see  with  all  his  eyesight.     In  his  later 

[iks  Mr,  Emerson  has,  by  certain  ohitcr  dicta  on  poets,  let  himself 

[rfieveral  stages  as  an  authority.     When  a  man  of  his  quality  calls 

»tiy  of  SheUey  **  stutf"  w^e  receive  once  more,  and  with  a  renewal 

Khe  ancient  pain^  the  ancient  lesson  that  makes  us  sigh  out,  ^^  Poor 

nan  nature  !''     And  so  it  is  all  round.    There  ai^e  many  very  capable 

^n  **  on  the  press"  who  are  by  force  of  circumstances  kept  at  inferior 

id  it  may  bo  questioned  wliether  the  less-than-half  cultivated 

file  do  much  harm  to  literature,  except  by  helping  to  cornipt 

language,  and  by  keeping  up  bad  types  of  writing.     This,  to  be 

■  i-^  not  a  trifle.     No  cultivated  man  can  see  much  of  the  average 

tn/' without  noting  that  his  reading  goes  little  farther  back 

kens ;  that  his  models  of  English  are  vile  ;  and,  w^orst  of  all, 

not  the  slightest  notion  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  is  utterly 

He  is  rjttcn  so  eleven  so  full  of  well-meaning  intelligenc**, 

ible  in  a  certain  sphere,  that  it  seems  a  downright  sin  and 
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shame  to  disturb  his  self-complacency.  But  though  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  a  most  annoying  way  of  saying  true  things,  his  estimate  of 
the  usual  working  literary  man  is  true.  Let  one  example  serve — per- 
haps the  anecdote,  slight  as  it  is,  may  be  worth  telling.  I  met  a  well- 
known  and  in  some  respects  brilliant  literary  man  (now  dead)  twice 
over  in  one  week  in  fiill  dress — bound  for  dinner.  I  rallied  him  upon 
his  dissipation,  and,  after  a  very  frank  and  humorous  account  from  liim 
of  his  daily  life  and  work,  asked,  in  all  simplicity,  "  Then  when  do  you 
find  time  to  read  V  The  question  was  met  by  a  hearty  laugh — "  Read  ? 
read  ?  I  never  read  anything.  How  can  I  ?"  I  went  on  to  remark 
that  I  had  once  or  tAvice  seen  him  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  but 
he  very  plainly  told  me  that  that  was  only  to  make  extracts  from 
cyclopsedias.  Here  are  suggestions  which  I  believe  are  perfectly  fair,  of 
the  usual  "literary"  life  of  the  usual  "literary"  man.  Immediately 
above  him  ranks  a  class  of  public  writers  who  do  read,  but  who  read, 
after  all,  very  little,  and  whose  estimates  are  in  the  main  second-hand. 
For  instance,  if  Mr.  Swinburne  is  in  vogue,  they  will  go  alwut  from 
clubroom  to  clubroom,  or  from  one  editor's  room  to  another,  in  ecstasies 
of  quotation  over  such  lines  as — 

"  The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 
For  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice" — 

or  over  the  last  plum  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  or  Greorge  Eliot.  But  as  to 
serious  study  even  of  "light"  literature — be  it  far  from  them  as  it  i& 

It  is  these  half-instructed  writers,  those  whose  knowledge  and  judg- 
ments are  essentially  second-hand  (though  there  is  a  decent  disguise  in 
the  case),  that  do  most  harm  in  literature.     Not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
condemning  or  overlooking  good  books,  as  in  that  of  over-praising  bad 
or  indifferent  ones,  and  following  purely  conventional  lines  of  praise 
and  blame.     They  know  better  than  to  use  the  word  "  period  "  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  or  "allude  to"  for  "mention,"  or  "transpire"  for  "happen-/ 
but  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  head  against  new  and 
erroneous  currents  of  critical  opinion,  just  at  the  moment  when  such 
service  is  most  needed.     Otherwise,  they  do  not  degrade  literature,  ex- 
cept by  occasional  flippancy  and  cynicism, — for  they  all  are  too  "clever" 
by  half, — and  by  keeping  before  the  world  a  not  very  creditable  type  of 
literary  matter.     They  are  men  who  have  a  real  liking  for  their  work 
(or,  as  poor  Mr.  Slide  would  say,  their  "  avocations  "),  and  if  it  were  not 
for  their  vanity,  their  readiness  to  take  up  a  cry,  and  their  extreme 
superficiality,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  against  them,  except  what 
is  involved  in  their  working  for  money.     Mr.  Slide  and  his  company 
cannot  be  so  lightly  let  off.     They  elicit,  and  transpire,  and  allude,  and 
evince,  and  inaugurate,  and  imitate  the  very  worst  of  Dickens,  and 
deliberately  grind  out  bad  copy  by  the  foot-i"ule,  when  they  might  just 
as  well  be  doing  honest  and  useful  work  as  clever  engine-drivers  or 
telegmph  clerks,  and  they  help  to  keep  the  average  reader  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  just  where  he  is,  by  their  reckless  pandering  to  his 
stupidity  and  other  l)ad  qualities.     If  literature,  as  a  commodity  for 
sale,  must  be  produced  in  order  to  meet  a  given  demand, — if  it  is  right 
for  a  man  with  money  to  speculate  in  tiie  literary  "  wants "  of  the 
populace,  and  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  giving  them  just  what  ihey 
like,— then  Mr.  Slide  not  only  has  a  reason  of  being,  he  is  a  oaefdl  and 
admirable  citizen.    But  he  is  a  ilovely  object,  and  -wbiea  im 
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think  of  him  and  litei-ature  together,  the  words  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
to  the  lipB,  unbidden,  and  in  truth  not  very  appropriately.  The 
ingenious  William  Barr^^  tells  an  anecdote  of  an  editor  of  a  news- 
dv  who,  at  a  public  dinner,  would  call  out — '*  Waiter !  bi-ead  wanted 
for  the  press  !  Waiter  !  salt  wanted — for  the  press ! "  This  was  in 
^land,  but  Hawthorne  records  that  Lord  Houghton,  then  Mr.  Monckton 
"  les,  told  him  he  might  usually  Imow  the  **  press-man '*  at  a  public 
ler  by  the  quantity  he  ate  and  drank.  This  was  partly  a  jest;  but 
Slide  might  well  be  made  to  yield  a  hundred  such — cut  and  come 
1 — and  he  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  8o  thick  is  his  hide.  His 
ion  of  his  own  consequence,  and  the  dignity  of  literature  as  repre- 
ated  by  him.  Is  something  portentous.  The  literary  man,  as  Mr. 
rlyle  or  Mr,  Emei-son  draws  him^- — a  heaven-bom  student,  and  a 
^red  teacher  of  the  truth  he  sees,  ready  for  poverty  if  it  must  come, 
|i  rather  anxious  to  avoid  even  Mr.  Pattison'e  Duke  s  invitation  to 
aer,  or  anything  else  which  may  entangle  him, — he,  indeed,  is  a 
Bpectable,  a  more  than  respectable  character.  So  is  the  simple  ''bread- 
"  "st "  in  literature,  if  honest, — the  man  who  drudges  at  coiTecting 
[>&  or  copying  extracts.  But  Mr.  Slide,  and  the  much  more  clever 
lows  who  make  a  mere  trade  of  their  cleverness  or  their  *' bounce/'  or 
tb,  are  not  to  be  classed  as  noble  figures,  drape  tliem  as  you  may. 
iBut  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  after  all  it  is  either  Mr.  TroUope's 
itorial  Slide,  or  Mr,  Carlyle*s  **  Absconded  Reporter,"  Dr.  Phelim 
BQiiirk  (MagiuD  ?),  who  does  the  most  harm  in  literature — or  even  who 
ikes  the  most  eiTors.  The  mere  question  of  errors  is  not  a  serious 
the  cultivated  make  as  many  errors  as  the  uncultivated.  Of  course 
Bre  is  a  difference  between  a  blunder  which  stamps  a  man  for  stupid, 
'  a  mere  slip  which,  perhaps,  only  a  man  of  brains  and  reading  could 
^e  made.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  by  cultivated  men  of  classical 
iment  upon  mistakes  in  quotation  and  similar  small  deer  of  error, 
George  Eliot  says,  every  schoolboy  can  laugh  at  his  sister  for  a  false 
quantity,  and  yet  the  girl  may  be  worth  a  dozen  of  the  boy.  Dr.  Parr 
ie  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ridiculous — in  Dr,  Parr^s  parlour — by  saying, 
Ton  may  call  it  Anabdsis,  Jemmy,  but  u>e  say  Anabasis  " — yet  who  was 
Parr,  and  what  was  he  good  for  ?  Was  he  not  a  Brummagem  Dr. 
bhnson,  made  up  of  birch  and  '*  Gradus  ?  '*  Again,  no  worse  mistakes  in 
iloting  from  the  ancients  have  been  made  in  our  own  time  than  one  that 
eeded  from  a  very  distinguished  pen,  and  liad  to  be  con'ccted  liy  a 
ited  slip  It  proved  nothiiig^ — nor  did  Oiiida's '*Avernus,"  except  that 
probably  liad  a  bad  headache  wlteo  she  put  it  down  and  read  her 
Dfs  with  half  an  eye.  I  do  not  really  know  whether  Hallam  made 
mistake  attributed  to  liim  in  a  note  to  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Bviewers  *' — but  if  he  did,  it  was  a  grave  matter  for  an  expei-t ;  and  yet 
what  did  it  prove  against  Hallam  ?  Nothing  in  the  world  except  that  he 
human.* 

Fnless  I  am  all  astray  in  my  I'ecollection,  something  like  this  once 

)k  place.     A  great  novelist,  who  was  no  scholar,  once  advised  himself 

confound  a  certain  mythical  hero  with  a  certain  real  historian,  and 

\  called  his  hero  Quintns  Curtius,     Some  one  told  him  he  had  made  a 

'  Mx.  HaUam  reviewed  Payne  KniphiVs  *  Taste,*  and  was  exeoodmfi;ly  severe  on  some 
I'k    M^t-i'M  tJivrein  ;  it  was  not  discovered  that  the  lines  wore  Pindar's  till  the  preaa 
to  cancel  the  critique,  which  ttill  standi  an  everlasting  monument 
y/* — B\fron*$  Note, 
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blunder,  whereupon  he  issued  this  ernitum : — "  For  Quintus  Curtius  ] 

Quintiu8  Curtius."    I  did  not  vei-ify  thin  Btory.  hut  su]  that  it  wa? 

quite  true,  it  simply  proves  that  the  great  writer  wa.s  uorant  imd 

fccaiTless  in  a  certain  sphere,  but  even  a  gross  mistake  like  this  is  not  aa 

^%B,d  as  Slide's  performances  in  Lord  Kenyon  s  manner.  And  let  me  take 

one  or  two  other  cases.     A  late  writer,  who  was  a  very  good  classic,  has 

[  told  the  world  that  a  leading  Eeview  once  treated  his  Latin  to  some 

I  cutting  sarcasm,  just  because  the  printer  had  turned  a  it  into  an  n  (or 

vice  ver8il).     Another  publicist,  being  in  the  middle  of  a  j>roof,  thought 

he  would  adorn  an  interpolated  sentence  with  a  ceilain  bit  of  Latin,  and, 

moreover,  that  he  would  add  to  the  fii'e  of  the  passage  by  turning  plural 

int<j  Bingular,     Rash  man !     He  began  weU,  but  when  he  got  to  the 

second  clause,  his  pen  betrayed  him, — it  ran  into  the  long  &miliar 

f)lural — and  the  result  was  something  like  Dryden's  Tonson  **  with  two 
eft  legs,"  Slide  could  not  have  made  such  a  mistake,  for  he  did  not 
know  a  singular  from  a  plural.  But  Phelim  McQuirk  was  the  man  U 
gloat  over  it,  to  tear  the  author  with  red-hot  tongs,  and  remind  him  of 

fat  on  high  days  and  holy  days  as  long  as  he  lived.  On  the  whole,  too 
much  sU'ess  is  laid  upon  such  matters  as  these.  If  Mi\  Tennyson  h&4 
been  entirely  serious,  there  would  have  Injen  a  tincture  of  insolence  in 
his  chaOenge  to  *'  irresponsible  insolent  Reviewers  "  to  accept  his  **  teet 
in  a  metre  of  Catullus.'*  A  J^eviewer  who  might  be  too  shy,  or  too  busy. 
or  too  little  practised  in  Latin  metre  Uy  be  ready  to  criticize  English 
liendecasyllabics,  *'so  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre/*  might  be  w^ 

[  read  in  Catullus,  might  know  his  Lucretius  and  Horace  almost  by  tote, 
and  be  quite  entitled  to  pass  judgment,  say  upon  the  comparative  meriti 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  3  and  Mr.  Arnold's  methods  of  renderinvf  Homec 
Paley's  quantities  were  said  to  be  shaky,  but  his  opinion  up^  of 

the  more  important  parts  of  classical  learning  was  worth  intiu  re 

than  that  of  the  Cambridge  scholar  who  made  what  he  was  pleased  to 

1  call  an  epigram  alxjut  Paley's  pronimciation  of  the  word  profugits.  The 
late  Dean  Alford,  one  of  tlie  kindest  and  most  considerate  of  meiSt 
showed,  in  some  of  his  othenvise  very  just  criticisms,  great  ignoninceof 
the  conditions  under  which  much  of  the  literary  work  of  newspapci^ 
and  magazines  wiwt  Ik*  done.  A  man  may  easily  forget  what  he  vt 
well  knows  about  "maddening  galliarahics,"  if  he  is  reading  or  writ' 
under  the  maddening  roai'  of  a  printing  machine,  with  half-a^lozeD 
things  in  his  head  besides  longs  and  shorts.  *'  Then  he  should  not  handle 
glass  when  his  hands  are  shaky.''  That  is  ti'ue,  and  so  are  all  counsel 
of  perfection ;  and  oh,  how  iMiautifuDy  easy  I 

Now  "  these/*  in  Bacon's  phrase,  are  "  toys/*     But  still  confining  my- 
self to   minor  eiTors,  it  may  be  contended   that  the  greatest  of  them 
have  been  made  by  the  most  distinguished  writei-s.    Did  not  Sir  Ws 
Scott  make  the  sun  set  in  the  east  ?     Have  not  living  men  of 
made  errors  as  gross  as  even  Moh^.re*s  Medecin  inalffn^  lui  cr 
There  is  a  living  expert  who,  in  his  own  sphei-e  of  criticiRra. 
publicly  as  outrageous  and  absurd  a  bknider  as   t1  f^ 

could  have  invented  for  an  enemy.     It  is  mutual  fori  i  >• 

^  that  we  all  live  in  glass  houses,  the  honourable  feeling  that  otir  cotnmoai 
fallibility  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  suppressing  <'^"^'  ..m,..>.v-  .^..^^t- 
comings,  that  draws  the  covering  over  hundreds  of  :  i  if> 

them  out,  but  each  man  is  silent  *  '      '  of 

Bi"sites'  mood,  that  he  too  la  mort^  Jy 
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L,^ome  day,  be  glad  enough  of  a  little  mercy  from  his  fellows.    No 
peH  ever  made  a  mistake  more  nearly  approachiDg  incredibility  than 
5Ir.  Mill  when  he  showed  that  lie  mistook,  as  he  did,  a  first  principle 
•  itr  Herbert  Spencer  s  Psychology.    He  at  once  admitted  Mb  error, 
when  was  Slide»  or  MoQuirk  himself,  guilty  of  a  more  astounding 
soouception  ?     To  come  nearer  to  the  present  moment,  in  Mr.  Hidg- 
ck  3  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  lihs  '*  Methods  of  Ethics  " — a  book 
iich  is  as  clear  as  spring  water — will  be  found  i-ecorded  by  the  author 
conceptions  of  Ids  meaning  on  the  part  of  experts  which  are  wUd  to 
very  verge  of  impossibility. 
Any  impartial  absolutely  indifferent  reader  of  the  best  literature,  in 
:>ks  and   periodicals,  will,  if  he  really  does  read,  and  if  he  hag  a 
|mory»  find  it   well   sprinkled   with    both   the   natural   and  simple 
ikes,  and  the  gross  and  unaccountable  blunders  of  experts.     But 
it  IB  not  all.     A  very  strong  case  could  be  made  out  to  support  the 
^position  not  only  that  an  age  of  expert  authority  is  an  ago  of 
erar}^  decadence,  but  that  it  is  the  expert  voice,  the  voice  of  "  cid- 
e,"  the  academic  voice,  which  has  moat  frecpiently  led  the  intelU- 
ice  of  given  ages  into  the  dangerous  by-path,  or  the  stupid  cwl-de^ 
This  is  no  argiunent  against  culture  or  against  experts,  but  it  is 
[caution   against   expert  conceit,  and  its  apparently  ine\^table  con- 
litant,  cUqueisnu     I  say  nothing  here  of  the  ditKculty  of  detenniniifg 
aong  reinitcd  experts  which  is  primiis   inter  pares.     The  man  who 
IBppcns  to  come  to  the  front  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  a  speeiality 
wul   generally  get   heard   first  and  last.     Is  there  not   high   expert 
jthority  for  saying  that  Brougham,  playing  "  expert "  once  in  a  certain 
^\dew,  and  criticizing  a  certain  superior  of  his,  put  back  the  dial  of 
ience  for  many  years  ?    This  story  cuts  two  ways,  no  doubt,  but  how 

the  public  to  know  I 

iThe  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Jtevieu^  which  contains    Mr.  Mark 

ttison's  dehghtfiil  paper,  happens  to  supply  something  which  may  help 

to  illustrate  by  a  case  what  every  working  man  of  letters  finds  even 

llie  reatls  as  diligently  as  Mr.  Pattison's  model  critic.     I  may  note  in 

Baing  that  Mr.  Pattison  s  estimate  of  the  amount  of  really  eifectual 

Kling  that  may  be  got  through  in  a  year  seems  too  low.     You  cannot 

,d  thirty  pages  an  hour  in  Grerman,  esi>ecially  if  the  print  be  Gotliic^ — 

can  seldom  read  twenty — but  you  can  read  so  very  much  more  in 

st  cases  of  French  and  English  books  that  the  average  of  tlm*ty  looks 

little.     The  gi'eat  secret  of  reading  lai^ely,  next  to  the  formation 

I  certain  mechanical  or  quasi-mechanical  habits,  is  to  read  variously. 

3'ou  ai'e  baffled  for  the  time  by  a  page  of  Kant,  go  to  Mill  or  Sainte- 

ive»   When  you  retmn  to  Kant,  *'  unconscious  cerebration  "  or  simple 

will  have  removed  the  block.     But  to  my  illustration.     Every* 

Jy — the  rhet^orical  everybody — knows  Oie  stoiy  of  Mary  Baker,  and 

smiled  at  her  oration  before  the  Masaaehusetta  justices,  upon  her 

conviction  for  the  otfeuce  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  maternity 

thout  legal  sanction.     Mi\  John  Morley  telle  us  that  the  story  is  not 

and  relates  this  very  unpleasant  anecdote : — 

^  Ajs  it  happens,  there  is  a  piece  of  external  evidence  on  the  matt-er 

jcli    illustrates    Eaynal's    curious    hghthcartedness    as    to  historic 

ity.    Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  were  one  day  talking  together 

many  bhmders  in  Raynal's  book,  when  the  author  himself 

to  stop  in.     They  told  Jiim  of  what  they  had  been  speaking, 
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*Nay/  say  a  Raynal,  'I  took  the  greatest  care  not  to  insert  a  single  fact 
for  wliicli  I  had  not  the  most  unquestionable  authority.'  Deane  then 
[  fell  on  the  story  of  Polly  Baker,  and  declared  of  his  Q^\J^  certain  know* 
[  ledge  that  there  never  had  been  a  law  against  Imstardy  in  Massachusetts 
Kaynal  persisted  tliat  he  must  have  liad  the  whole  case  from  some 
source  of  indisputable  tiiistworthiness,  until  Franklin  broke  in  ufion 
him  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  explained  that  when  he  was  printer  of  a 
newspaper  they  were  sometimes  short  of  news,  and,  to  amuse  his 
customers,  he  invented  fictions  that  were  as  welcome  to  them  as  fiw^ta 
One  of  these  fictions  was  the  legend  of  Raynal*s  heroine,  The  abW 
was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  '  Very  well,  doctor/  he  replied,  *  I 
would  rather  relate  your  stories  than  other  men  s  truths/  '* 

Now  how  many  well-read,  industrious,  conscientious  literary  men 

will  not  be  surprised  at  all  this  ?     How  many  of  them,  even  those  wh»» 

have  well-stored  lx)ok-shelves,  including  Franklin's  autobiography,  will 

I  have  the  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  Mr*  Morley's  coiTection  ?     He 

fives  his  authority,  but  is  it  worth  everybf^dys  while  to  hunt  it  up? 
ivery  one  has,  of  course,  guessed  that  Miss  Bakers  speech  was  c<>m- 
posed  for  her,  but  they  have  probably  continued  Uy  believe  the  main 
sto^.  In  the  evidence  upon  which  we  are  now  told  to  disbelieve  it,  I 
fincf  at  a  glance  certain  difficulties  :— 

1.  It  is  conceivable  that  Franklin  should  tell  fibs — though  this  WW 
a  very  disgraceful  one*     But, 

2.  It  is  dillicult  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  run  the  risk  of  telling 
f  that  fib  in  a  place  where  there  must  almost  certainly  have  been  wm» 

one  who  knew  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in  this  matter.     And, 

3.  It  seems  all  but  incredible  that  there  should  not  have  been  a  Uw 
tliere  against  bastardy. 

When  the  new  laird  s  wife  came  flaunting  into  her  pew  on  her  firsi 
Sunday,  with  a  too  "  braw  **  new  bonnet  on,  the  scandalized  minister, 
when  he  read  the  words,  '"Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high,"  turned 
pointedly  to  her  pew.  This  Marj^  Baker  problem  is  typical,  and  may 
be  used  to  point  a  similar  moral,  ta,ken  as  addressed  to  tnose  wboflatt^i 
themselves  that  they  can  read  and  know  everything.  You  can't  do  it 
It  happens  to  the  diligent  reading  man  eveiy  day  to  come  ujx»n  some 
such  problem.  He  strews  his  room  with  books ;  and  after  an  hours 
worry  Ls,  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  Imndred,  no  wiser.  True,  the 
etatemcut  that  in  Jlassachusettn  there  never  was  a  penal  law  against 
bastardy  is  so  curious  that  the  intelligent  reader  wiU  be  sure  to  bear  it 
in  mind,  and  check  it  when  he  has  the  opportunity.  But,  even  though 
you  should  read  up  to  twice  Mr.  Pattison's  stint,  think  not  that  you 
will  know  ever^^hing  when  all  is  done,  or  even  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  a  particular  new  course  of  inquiiy  is  likely  to  provt 
fruitful  or  not.  Remember  Maiy  Baker,  and  lift  not  up  your  horn  oi» 
high. 


IN  the  recent  controversy  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Boul,  one  note- 
worthy aigument  seems  to  have  passed  -  it     Jt 


cited  in  an  anonymous  letter  in  the 

reason  to  believe  that  it  influences,  more  or  * 
the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  persons, 
face  the  spectre  fairly.     So  far  as  I  CJ 


aa 
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aent  amounts  to  this  :  Granted  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is 
olutely  benevolently  disposed  towards  mankind, — it  does  not  follow  (aa 
ommonly  asaumcd)  that  He  will  bestow  Immortality  on  man,  because  it  is 
^iiie  pomible  thut  there  niay  be  an  hihere^it  absivrdity  and  contradiction 
\  t/ie  idea  of  an  Immortal  Finite  creature, — it  may,  in  short,  be  no  more 
itbin  the  scope  of  Divine  power  to  create  an  Immortal  Man,  tlian  to  make 
1f>  with  the  properties  of  a  circle.     If  we  could  be  first  assured 
•  thing  were  possible^  then  arguments  derived  from  the  justice 
gooflness  of  the  Deity  might  be  valuable,  as  affording  us  ground  for 
Keving  that  He  will  do  tliat  possible  thing.     But  while  it  remains  an 
jien  question  whether  we  are  not  talking  actual  nonsense  when  w© 
l{>eak  of  an  ever-living  created  being,  such  reflections  on  the  moral 
ttributes  of  God  are  beside  the  mark.     No  justice  or  goodness  can  be 
Ived  in  doing  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  impossible. 
low,  of  course,  there  is  a  little  confusion  here  between  a  future  life — 
a  mere  post-mort^Tfi  addition  of  so  many  years,  or  centuries,  to  this 
lortal  existence — ^andan  immoHal  life,  which  it  is  assumed  will  continue 
lither  in  a  series  of  births  and  deaths,  or  in  one  unbroken  life,  for  ever 
ind  ever.      In  the  former  idea  no  one  can  find  any  self-contradiction. 
It  is  only  the  latter  notion  of  immortality,  strictly  so  dcscribedj  which  is 
"  ispectcd  of  involving  a  contradiction.     Practically,  however,  the  two 
ieas  umst  stand  or  fall  together,  for  almost  every  argument  for  the 
vival  of  the  soid  after  death  bears  with  double  force  against  its  extinc- 
aon  at  any  subsequent  epoch  of  its  existence. 
J  Taking  then,  the  Future  Life  of  man  aa  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 

^^mmortal  Life,  we  are  liound  to  confront  the  difficulty — "  What  right 
^Biave  we  to  assume  that  immortality  and  crcatui'ehood  are  compatible 
^Khe  one  with  the  other  ? " 

^^    A  jniori  argument  on  such  a  matter  is  altogether  futile.     We  know 
and  can  reason  literally  nothing  about  it.     For  anything  we  could  urge 
it^cedent  to  th€  observation  of  man's  actuul  state,  it  was,  apparently, 
st  as  probable  that  he  could  not  be  made  immortal,  as  that  he  could  be 
Eiaile  so  by  any  conceivable  Power  in  the  universe.     But  we  are  not 
in  tlie  position  of  lacking  all  such  d  posteriori  assistance  to  our 
tlgment     We  cmi  see  how  God  has  actually  constituted  the  boman 
&,  and  the  problem  is  consequently  modified  to  this :  "  Ai*e  there  any 
or  tokens  that  Man  is  meant  for  something  more  than  a  mere 
lundane  existence?"  It  is  obvious  tbat  if  Immoi-tality  were  an  attribute, 
rhich  in  the  nature  of  things  he  could  never  share,  nothing  in  his  mental 
moral  constitution  would  have  been  made  with  any  reference  to  such 
unattainable  destiny.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  in  his  nature 
tridenoes  of  a  purpose  extending  beyond  the  scope  of  this  life,  ami  stretch- 
;  out  into  the  limitless  perspective  of  eternity,  then  we  are  authorized  to 
iW  the   inference  that  the  Author  of  his  being  planned  for  him  a 
existence,  and  (of  course)  knew  that  he  might  enjoy  that  di\ano 

Here,  then,  the  argument  lies  in  manageable  shape  before  us.   It  is  true 

.♦  rifilv  %ee  a  small  portion  of  humanity,  as  it  has  yet  been  drawn. out; 

i-i  mathematicians  can  determine,  from  any  thi-ee  given  points,  the 

Ml    curve  to  which  they  belong,  so  we  have  enough  indications 

»  a  conclusion  respecting  the  character  of  our  race.  In  every 

ieoi  of  our  nature,  save  our  perishable  bodies,  we  find  something, 

•*«  to  point  beyond  our  threescore  years  and  ten — something 
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inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  those  years  complete  our  intended 
existt^nce.  Our  busy  Intellects,  persistently  wrestling  with  the  myst^rie?* 
of  eternity, — our  human  affections  craving  for  uodying  love,— <>ur  s^^nxe 
of  Justice  born  of  no  past  experience  of  a  reign  of  Aatrea,  but  resolut^rly 
prophesying,  in  spite  of  experience,  a  perfect  judgment  hei'eafter, — the 
measureless  meaning  which  moral  distinctions  carry  to  our  consciences, 
— the  unutterable  longing  of  our  spirits  for  union  (not  wholly  u  1 1  1 

even  here)  with  the  living  God,  the  Father  of  spmts; — all  th<  < 

aeem  to  show  that  we  are  built,  so  to  speak,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
of  our  earthly  life.     The  foundations  are  too  deep  and  wide,  the  cui:.  . 
atones  are  by  far  too  massive,  if  nothing  but  the  Tabernacle  of  a  day 
the  design  of  the  Architect,     in  brief»  then,  we  may  admit  freely  that 
for  aught  we  know,  "  God  could  not  give  to  a  triangle  the  propei'ties  of 
a  circle  ;"  and  yet,  nevertheless,  hold  our  faith  undisturbed,  »^ 

find  that  the  line  which  His  hand  has  actually  drawn  w  a  wn\  v  j 

— a  few  degrees  of  the  circumference  of  a  stupendous  circle. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  is  not  precisely  the  man  from  whom  one  wooU 
have  looked  for  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  imaginatit>n  to  statea- 
men,  men  of  business,  and  others.     Still,  he  occupies  a  pulpit^ 
wliich  mi^ht  well  make  the  words  of  even  a  far  le^s  eminent 
ImaKin^ioa.    ^^^y  spealdng  upon  Buch  a  topic,  pretty  sure  to  do  some  good. 
It  is  true,  nobody  can  get  up  imagination — you  can't  crani 
for  it ;  so  that  all  advice  upon  the  subject  might  b«  said  U)  take  ua  fattck 
to  Quintus  Fixlein  and  the  printer's  en*ata — '*  Thei-e  are  important  con- 
sequences to  be  drawn  ft-oni  all  thLs,  and  t  udvim  yini  to  draw  ikenu** 
And  we  may  note,  in  daily  life,  how   foolish  and  unreal,  not  to  aay 
nauseating,  is  all  false  enthusiasm.    Society  is  moi-e  than  half  full  of  men 
and  women  who  go  alxiut  angling  for  mibrmation  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  ought  to  feel  on  such  and  such  topics ;  and  then  we  come  to 
the  state  of  things,- — or  a  dozen  states  of  things,  such  as  are  '  ?>d  bv 

Mr.  Du  Mauriers  delicious  picture  of  the   girls  who  pt  Ureek 

attitudes  at  Ia\\Ti  tennis,  and  "like  it  very  much,  papa;  only  we  never 
hit  the  ball," 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lewea  was  laying  it  down  with  as  much  fervour 
as  if  it  were  new,  that  imagination  was  of  as  much  consequence  to 
the  man  of  science  as  to  the  poet.  It  is  ti'ue,  but  what  then  ?  Thert 
ai*e  as  many  imaginations  as  there  are  men.  In  the  sense  of  the  power 
of  making  real  some  things  not  present,  who  is  not  imaginative  ?  Bnt 
that  is  not  the  essence  of  the  case.  The  imagination  which  the  scientific 
discoverer  wants  is  the  enthusiasm  of  forecast.  This  the  inventor  has, 
and  the  prophet,  and  the  refoniier.  As  for  telling  how  other  people  feisl^ 
it  may  1x5  a  very  high  gift,  or  a  very  low  one,  A  cat  has  it,  and  & 
Fouch(?,  or  a  Talleyi'and,  or  any  successful  man  of  business  you  like  lo 
name;  but  then  its  range  in  that  case  is  only  over  a  certain  field. 
Napoleons  *4magination "  would  tell  him  what  was  going  on  in  Jin 
enemy's  camp ;  but  when  some  one  was  pleading  to  him  earnestly  in  a 
cause  of  heroism  or  affection,  he  asked,  "  How  much  are  you  to  havo 
for  this  ?"  Indeed,  and  of  course,  every  "  imagination  **  ha^  ]t«  Itntttow 
There  is  not  in  all  Shakespeare  the  faintest  trace  of  cot  (    -  - 

as  Wordsworth  conceived  it*    Yet  who  had  the  raos 
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The  most  important  thing  to  remember  for  our  guidance  in  dealing 
wiih  this  matter  is,  that  tiie  eye  can  only  see  what  it  brings  with  it. 
We  shall  find,  ui>on  close  scrutiny  of  much  poetry  which  for  a  time 
affects  us  by  a  certain  ethical  glow,  that  the  poet  has  not  the  true 
ethical  eye ;  and — for  the  subject  is  emlless — it  does  upon  the  whole 
appear  all  l>ut  idle  to  speak  of  cultivating  the  imagination  or  stimu- 
lating its  exercise,  except,  indeed,  a^  a  question  of  education.  Here, 
indeed,  Mr,  Goschen,  or  any  other  prophet  who  takes  up  a  similar  strain, 
is  on  strong  gi'ound.  Some  tiling — not  much,  but  something  worth  the 
doing — may  be  done  ^v-ith  the  young  in  the  way  of  (so  to  speak)  culti- 
Tating  the  imagination,  and  for  the  present  we  are  in  danger  of  making 
even  that  little  less  than  it  need  be.  But  general  advice  to  be  imagina- 
tive can  only  meet  with  some  such  response  aa  Joseph  Andrews  gave  to 
the  clergyman  who  insisted  on  knowing  whether  he  forgave  the  robbers 
who  had  torn  him  from  his  Fanny  ?  He  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that 
he  forgave  them  as  much  as  he  could ;  and  the  clergjnman  was  obliged 
to  adjourn  the  question,  observing  vaguely  that  that  would  do. 


IT  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  competent  person  would  discuss 
how  far  it  is  desirable  that  women  of  education  and  refinement 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  nursing,  and,  supposing 
it  to  be  desirable,  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  such  work 
^^  should  l>e  carried  on.     Does  experience  show  that  hospitals  where 
ladies  are  employed  are  guj^erior  to  other  hospitals?     Is  it  found 
that  lady  nui*ses,  or  sisters,  as  they  called,  are  able  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  medical  staff?     Should  they  be  members  of  a  i-egidar  sister- 
hood I     Sliould  they  l>e  paid  ?     What  should  be  their  relation  to  the 
inferior  numes?     Should  they  devote  themselves  entirely  and  solely  to 
the  hospital  ?     It  may  perhaps  make  it  easier  for  an  expert  to  answer 
these  questions  with  advantage,  if  an  outsider  lays  down  first  what 
seems  to  him  the  common-sense  view  upon  each  point. 

It  seems  to  me»  then,  that  there  cannot  be  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  some  of  the  points  mentioned.  It  may  be  taken  for  gran  tea  that 
there  are  ladies  who,  wliether  from  natural  aptitude  or  from  the  ex- 

Eerience  whicli  may  have  come  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
ave  a  faculty  and  a  liking  for  nursing,  which  do  not  find  a  sphere 
in  tlieir  own  homes.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  also,  that  tact, 
refinement,  intelligence,  administrative  power,  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  class  of  society.     If  these  are 

aualities  needed  in  a  hospital,  then  it  follows  that  ladies  are  needed 
lere.  But  in  what  capacity  should  they  go  ?  Dr.  West,  in  hiR  little 
book  on  Hospital  Organization,  says  that  they  ought  to  go  simply  as 
ordinary  nurses,  sharing  the  same  meals  and  the  same  rooms,  and  ha^nng 
only  the  same  prospect  of  rising  to  the  headship  of  a  ward  as  the  others 
have.  It  may  be  admitted  that  any  lady  who  wishes  to  become  an 
effective  superintendent  of  nurses  should  learn  to  do  all  that  an  under 
nurse  has  to  do ;  but  I  am  imable  to  see  why  a  lady,  if  she  chooses  this 
line  of  life,  should  be  required  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  social  inter- 
couri^e  with  her  own  equals,  and  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  associating 
r  ' r,  i  -v  with  those  who  must,  unless  by  some  special  miracle,  be  leas 
J  less  intellectual  than  herself,  unable  to  shai-e  in  many  of  her 
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interests,  and  who  will  therefore  iu  all  probability  be  as  much  *^ bored** 
by  her  i)reseiice  as  she  is  by  theiiu  When  there  is.  one  mesa  for  the 
officers  and  privates  of  a  regiment,  when  medical  men  sit  down  to 
table  with  their  own  coachmen,  or,  say,  with  their  own  disp*  itj 

wiU  be  time  for  Dn  West  to  call  upon  ladies  to  follow  their  < 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  an  ordinary  nurse  who  was  raised  to  be 
head  of  a  ward  would,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  be  as  little  pojiular 
with  her  subordinates  as  an  officer  who  has  been  raised  from  the  ranks 
coramonly  is  with  soldiers. 

It  may  be  objected  that  lady  nux^ses  are  apt  to  give  themselves 
as  we  should  say,  while  nurses  of  a  lower  class  are  more  submisaive  iff 
the  medical  staff,  A  double  answer  may  be  made  to  this.  If  we  re* 
member  what  young  medical  students  are,  we  shall  not  perhaps  think  it 
altogether  midesiraljle  that  they  should  be  conscious  of  the  check  of  i 
lady's  presence  in  the  wards ;  but  secondly,  is  it  not  possible  that,  in  i 
where  there  has  been  a  collision  between  the  senior  hospital  authoritie 
and  the  ladies,  this  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  a  faulty  system  or 
injudicious  rules  ?  Dr.  West  shows  by  quotations  from  French  and 
German  writers,  that  the  danger  of  collision  is  greatest  where  the 
ladies  are  connected  'with  some  religious  sisterhood,  and  he  refers  with 
ajtproval  to  the  practice  in  France,  and  in  other  Roman  Catholic  coimt  " 
where  the  sistei^  are  only  admitted  on  condition  of  being  absolutelj 
subordinate  to  lay  authority.  The  Sisterhood,  however,  is  meref 
the  extreme  form  of  that  ascetic  principle  which  imlbrtunately  preva 
among  all  our  lady  nurses,  and  i^  which  I  .should  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
by  far  the  larger  \m.vi  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  betwee 
them  and  the  medical  staff,  wherever  the  former  were  to  bla 
Supposing  men  were  not  allowed  to  practise  medicine  except 
condition  of  living  in  hospitals  all  the  year  round,  seldom  getting  out 
for  air  or  exercise,  with  no  amusements,  no  domestic  life,  nothing  but 
the  constant  sight  of  sickness  and  death  before  them,  w^hat  amount  of 
common  sense  would  they  retfiin  at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  Yet  ladies 
go  on  with  this  till  their  liealth  breaks  down  altogether,  and  we 
wonder  that  they  are  irritable,  prejudiced,  and  morbid  1  Once  make 
it  a  rule  that  every  sister  gets  out  for  a  good  walk  whenever  the 
weather  allows  it,  that  she  mixes  freely  in  ordinary  society,  and,  if 
possible,  has  one  day  in  tlie  week  to  herself,  as  well  as  an  entire 
change  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  we  should  heai*  no  more  of 
petty  hospital  squabbles.  This  would  of  course  require  a  larger  number 
of  ladies  to  be  connected  with  each  hospital,  and  it  would  probably  be 
found  expedient  to  have  a  regLster  of  duly  f[ualitied  ladies  who  were 
ready  to  relieve  those  poi*nianently  conuected  vdih  the  hospitals. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  payment  of  the  sisters.  Of  course, 
a  priori,  one  is  disposed  to  say,  whoever  does  good  work  ought  to  be 
paid  for  it ;  and  on  several  gi'ounds  it  would  be  well  if  nuiBing  could 
be  made  into  a  profession  for  ladies ;  it  would  do  away  with  the  exag* 
gerated  idea  of  the  work  as  one  of  pre-eminent  merit ;  it  would  do  away 
with  the  caste  exclusivenesa  which  is  now  too  apt  to  be  associated  with  it. 
But  here  i>olitical  economy  entei-s  in.    If  the  supply  excof»ds  tbr  1, 

wages  must  fall.     If  there  are  a  large  numljer  ot  qualified  per-  m^ 

peting  to  be  allowed  to  work  as  nurses  for  board  and  lodging  merely,  we 
cannot  expect  hospital  authorities  to  offer  a  larger  remunei-ation 
pure  Uberality,  or  any  high-flovsm  notion  of  the  rights  of  labour* 
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kR    PARKER  has   been   delivering,  upon  a  certain  point  in   the 
morality   of   Dissenting   propagandism,   an   addres*'^   which   has 
puzzled  me,  and  seems  bound  to  puzzle  cl ear-header!  people.    The 
point  is  that  of  association,  more  or  less  direct,  with  irre- 
rJUMKut^     ligious  pei-sons — I  presume,  the  right  word  would  be  un- 
christian—for  the   purpose   of  liberating   Religion   from 
^te  Control.     Of  course  it  is  easy  to  understand,  and  obvious  to  justify, 
levout  Christian  who  will  not  work  upon  the  same  platform  with  a 
who,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  a  speaker  who  came  after  Dr.  Parker, 
ikes  mouths  "  when  Christianit}^  is  mentioned.     The  devout  Christian 
lot  prevent  the  "  iconoclast "  (Dr.  Parker,  in  using  this  word,  point<id 
tibably  to  Mr,  Bradlaugh,  who  for  a  long  time  lectmred  and  wrote  under 
5at  name)  from  voting  on  the  same  side,  whatever  be  his  reasons  ;  but 
he  niaiy  logically  say,  non  tali  aiixilio — so  far  as  personal  associations 
go.     The  Liberation  Society  might,  no  doubt,  have  refused  a  bequest 
of  £10,rK)0  if  the  late  Mr.  Mill  or  the  lato  Mr.  Austin  had  made  it  to 
them.     But  would  they  ?     Or  ought  they  ?     Was  Allen,  the  Quaker — 
^Christian  of  course — wrong  in  employing  in  his  jounial  the  pen  of 
^pme^  Mill  against  slavery?     These  arc  not  easy  questions.     Of  course 
there  have  always  been  two  classes  of  Nonconformists :  first,  those  who 
have  simpW  said,  '*  We  would  join  the  National  Church,  if  its  creed, 
polity.  an<l  ritual  suited  us;"  and  secondly,  those  who  have  said,  "  We 
Umil  nave  neither  part  nor  lot  in  your  National  Church,  because  religion 
^^o  function  of  got^eramcnt,  and  cannot  be  made   one   without  cor- 
^Sption  and  persecution,"     These  are,  in   my  opinion,  the  only  logical 
Dissenters.     But  let  Dr.  Parker  take  which  side  he  will, — he  appears  to 
take  the  first, — his  six  points  and  his  speech  are  illogically  tied  together. 
His  sixth  point  is  £us  follows; — *' 6.  That  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  a  national  calamity  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
"  ^wn  that  the  religions  work  which  it  is  doing  can  be  better  done 
loni  establishment  than  with  it." 
It  is  (juite  clear  that  the  man  who  holds  this  proposition  is  not  a 
[>litical "  Dissenter,  but  I  think  it  equally  clear  that  he  cannot  hold 
I  ground  consistently  with  an  absolute  reasoned  faith  in  religion  as 
lie,  in  a  sense  not  to  be  distinguished  from  miraculous.    The  Dissen- 
whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know  most  of — men  of  the  stamp,  for 
iple,  of  the  late  John  Howar«i  Hinton^would  say,  as  I  say  myself, 
without  a  shadow  of  reserve  : — ''  We  have  not  the  slightest  business  with 
what  would  happen  if  the  Established  Church  were  dist?stabiished,  and 
^^ve  no  earthly  means  of  discovering  it.     We  have,  indeed,  no  doubt 
^Bt  Religion  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  that  event,  but  our  assu- 
^ftcc  is  Ibunded,  in  the  first  iastance,  not  upon  any  consideration  of 
^Bat  can  be  shown  as  matter  of  fact,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  c^ise." 
^^But,  apart  from  this, — and  fully  aware  that  the  old-fashioned  Dissenter 
PHthi^  type  is  rapidly  passing  away  into  the  order  of  troglodytes,— I 
^rtio  am  not  ashamed  to  be  a  troglodyte,  must  still  ask  how  Dr.  Parker  s 
aeral  position  is  to  lie  made  logical  and  workable,  if  its  exclusions  aro 
lextend  lieyond  the  point  of  personal  fellowship.     Professor  F.  W. 
~^"  fian  is  a  pui'o  theist.     So  is  Miss  Cobbe.     Assuming  them  to  be 
to   Church   establishment  in   evciy^  form,  would    Dr.    Parker 
,  to  work  with  them  ?     If  not,  where  is  the  line  to  l>e  dmwn  ? 
-a  wild  supposition — that   Mr.  Matthew   Arnold  were  to 
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E resent  himself  in  a  white  sheet  as  an  opponent  of  all  Church  estab- 
shments,  should  he  be  excluded  from  the  platform  of  the  Liberation 
Society  ?  In  fine,  what  ground  would  there  be  for  excluding  any  man 
who  should  maintain  that  the  interference  of  the  State  with  religion  is 
injurious  to  it,  whatever  be  the  religion — that  the  spiritual  interests 
of  man  must  be  let  alone  by  the  policeman  ? 

It  appears  quite  plain  to  me  that,  if  Dr.  Parker  is  right,  the  Liberation- 
ists  ought  at  once  to  split  into  at  least  two  bands.  One  of  these  bands 
would  be  composed  of  those  who  hold,  as  I  do,  that  the  interference  of 
the  State  with  religion  in  church,  in  school,  in  chamber,  is  in  the  first 
instance  a  violation  of  civil  freedom.  If  such  an  organization  had  io 
choose  between  interfering  on  behalf  of  a  Christian  sent  to  prison  for 
non-payment  of  Church-rates,  and  an  Atheist  sent  to  prison  for  ''  making 
mouths  "  at  Christianity,  I  can  conceive  that  the  Christian  would  come 
in  for  help  first,  but  the  claim  of  the  Atheist  would  be  equally  clear. 
That  is  the  way  I  have  always  read  the  logic  of  Dissent.  I  have  always 
refrained  from  actively  attacking  the  Church  of  England,  and  would 
never  disestablish  it  by  a  bare  majority;  but,  after  incessant  study  of 
the  question,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  Nonconformist 
position  as  I  have  now  put  it. 
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W'E  confess  to  having  had  some  prejudice  against  the  mling  fashion  of  oon< 
vcying  knowledge  in  small  compact  doses,  neatly  labelliS,  as  exemplified 
in  the  numerous  scries  of  Manuals  of  every  kind  still  pouring  fi^om  the 
prem  in  all  directiuns.  Education  seems  in  dan^r  of  becoming  a  thing  of  results 
rather  than  of  method,  of  facts  rather  than  of  evidence,  and  lees  adapted  to  develop 
nee  than  to  set  a  premium  on  a  mechanical  memory-  These  hosts  of 
atian  volumes  seem  to  have  a  suspicious  relationship  to  our  plethoric  exami- 
ii-STBtem,  and  its  concomitant  cramming,  to  the  blessings  of  which  we  are 
inally  awaking.  But  a  careful  perusal  of  the  rolumes  specified  Ixdow*  has  gone 
■  towards  removing  the  prej  udice.  at  least  so  far  as  this  series  is  concerned.  After 
1,  the  four  volumes  taken  together  form  a  connected  history  of  Greece,  if  not 
;>m  the  beginning  of  its  life,  at  least  from  the  period  at  wliich  the  fortunes  of 
I  became  identified  with  those  of  humanity,  until  the  epoch  when  the  fate  of 

ce  proper  made  little  dillferencc  to  the  world,  now  that  the  spirit  of  Hellenism 

was  abn^ud  for  ever.     What  higher  advantage  is  gained  by  the  story  being  written 
by  different  pens  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  we  have  it  here  iu  some  eight  or 
'•— ine  hundred  pages  in  a  continuous  form ;  and  if  for  practical  purposes  we  desire 
►  study  lees  uian  the  whole,  we  can  find  our  epoch  given  separately  i  and  it  so 
uppens  that  ancient  history,  and  not  least  tluit  of  Greece,  admits  conveniently 
such  subdivisions,  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  affairs,  and  partly  owing  to 
)  nature  of  our  authorities. 
The  first  epoch,  "  The  Greeks  and  the  Persians,"  corresponds  to  the  main  nar- 
jof  Herodotus,  and  admirably  has  Mr.  Cox  reproduced  the  chai-m  of  the  native 
Drian,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  a  running  commentary  on  his  deficiencies, 
»  and  omissions.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  commentary  equally 
impact  and  yet  sufficient.     Thus,  Mi'.  Cox  notices  the  impossihilities  connected 
ith  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Mai'athon ;  with  the  numbers  of  the  army  and 
et  of  Xerxes  as  given  by  Herodotus ;  with  the  defence  of  Thermopylse,  the  rout 
the  PersianB  at  Pelphi.  the  final  struggle  at  Platft'a,  and  so  on.     As  the  narra- 
re  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  a  r<-^ production  and  criticism  of  Herodotus,  it  is 
^^Uiat  constant  references  tc»  book  and  chapter  are  not  given.     One  of  Hero- 
"^     ories  connected  with  the  battle  of  Plateea,  is  slighliy  distorted  in  the 
arsion.   Sophanes,  the  Athenian,  is  not  repoi-ted  by  Herodotus  to  have  xase^ 
hor  for  the  purpose  of  catching  his  enemies — nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  an 

'  *      ■ -nt  mitory.    Edit«d  by  H<t.  O.  W.  Cox.  MJL,  and  ChjirlM  Sftnkej,  MJL.    ILondon :  Loof- 

aad  the  PenikDB.    By  Ber.  G.  W.  Ooz,  llJk. 
Mn«u«i  Empire,    By  Bov.  O.  W,  Cox,  MA. 
*"      m  end  'niplittn  SoprQin«de».    By  C.  Smkey,  MA.. 
I  MaoedouiftD  £in|i!M.    By  A.  M  Cnrtflk,  MJL 
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anclior  would  be  amitable  for  the  feat — }mi  for  the  purpose  of  stoadjijig  himself 
in  the  press  of  battle;  nor  was  the  anchor  "  brazen/*  but**  made  of  iron  *'  (tf<5ij^«i>>. 
11  the  story  was  worth  giving  at  all,  it  was  worth  givine  correctly  ;  Herodotus. 
too^  mentionB  an  alternative  version.  There  is  als4>  a  slip,  or  at  least  a  great 
ambiguity  in  Mr,  Cors  statement  (p.  30),  that  Herodotus  tells  us  that  one  of 
the  Maoedonian  kings,  "  seetiug  to  compete  in  the  Olympic  games^  had  hit 
claim  disallowed  on  the  score  of  bis  non-Hellenic  descent/'  What  Herodotus  t^lLi 
us  is,  that  the  rival  competitors  tned  to  keep  (iiufryow)  Alexander  out  of  the 
lists,  but  that  the  Helleaodicte  decided  the  question  in  his  favour,  and  thus 
accredited  his  HeUenic  descent.  There  are  sevei-al  passages  in  which  Mr.  Cox 
makes  what  we  may  venture  to  call  questionable  statements,  as,  for  example,  that 
the  reason  why  Peisistratus  observed  the  Solonian  constitution  wajs  that  be  in- 
stinctively perceived  that  it  was  '*  sufficiently  ohgarchic  in  spirit  to  suit  his  purpose." 
We  should  nither  say  that,  on  the  one  hand,  tbe  deatiliest  enemy  to  the  GrecJi 
tyrant  was  oligarchy  in  any  and  every  form ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  waa  the 
preservation  of  the  Solonian  forms  by  the  Peisistratidie  which  trained  the  Athenian 
people  for  the  full-blown  Democracy,  and  that  the  '*  sound  Lostinct "  of  lat-er  day* 
loc*ked  back  to  Solon  as  the  first  father  of  the  Democracy.  The  statement,  too,  that 
the  distiuction  between  the  king  and  the  tyi-ant  **  was  never  very  strongly  marked  *' 
in  the  Greek  cities,  admits,  we  should  say,  of  being  completely  invert^,  with 
g^'cater  truth  ;  as  thus,  that  one  of  the  most  marked  contrasts  in  Gre*  ^  i, 

tlons  (as  afterwards  in  Greek  philosophy)  is  that  l>etween  the  king  of  r;  i  •, 

a.lid  the  tyrant  with  whom  might  was  right:   the  heroic  drama  in  c 

Athens  confirms  the  remark.     Again,  Mr,  Oox*8  analysis  of  causes  stri»  it 

times  inadequate ;  the  way  Ln  which  **  the  old  Aryan  civilization  "   '■ 
explain  facts  of  Greek  pohtical  Life  might  sui'prise  us  more,  if  we  did  nv 
that  he  is  well  known  for  his  somewhat  doctrinaire  explanation  of  Ai>.i.t  u^j^*,^ 
in  all  their  varieties  as  manifestations  of  one  small  set  of  elemental  notions. 

2.  In  the  second  epoch,  '*  The  Athenian  Empire/*  Mr,  Cox  does  for  Thurv^^^'^l' ** 
what  in  the  first  he  has  done  for  Herodotus  ;  but  the  task  is  simpler,  as  the 

rity  is  better.  The  volume  is  delightful  reading,  and,  as  in  the  former  ou-  ,  . 
implicit  commentary  on  the  original  e<:*uree  of  the  narrative  very  skilful.  We  are* 
however,  somewha  at  a  loss  tc*  determine  cm  what  principle  Mr.  Cox  decides  the 
authenticity  of  the  particular  Fpeechea  in  Thucydides-  He  gives  hifi  reasons  for 
calling  in  question  the  3Ieltan  Dialogue  (pp.  111»  112),  and  he  throws  a  doubt  on 
the  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Lesbian  envoys  at  Olympia  (p.  65) ;  but  he  givifit 
without  hesitation  tne  substance  of  the  speech  of  Brasidas  at  Akanthos,  and  thit 
of  Nikias  at  Athens  in  opposition  to  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  compressed  account  of  that  expedition,  though  Mr.  Cox  8  repeated 
scorn  of  the  respectability  (pp.  128,  144,  l.H)  of  Nikias  must  grate  harshly  an  th« 
average  British  reader.  Among  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Atheaim 
people,  and  of  the  contrast  between  the  genei'^tion  which  began  and  ^'  '  '  li 

c^mcluded  the  Pelopoimesian  war,  Mr.  Cox  does  not  specify  the  act^i  J 

inc.! pacity  and  taint  of  a  population  begotten  and  nurtured  amid  the  n'.ii*n^v»f 
the  plague,  and  an  almost  constant  state  of  siege  diuim?  the  summer  at  least 
We  must  notice  it  aa  an  omission — though  one  perhaps  necessitated  by  tht 
exigenciiis  of  the  case^that  a  fuller  piiture  of  the  aevelopment  of  Athenian  life 
and  of  "  the  Age  of  Pericles,"  which  Mr.  Cox  eulogizes  as  '"  the  most  brilliant 
phase  in  the  history  of  mankind,''  is  not  given  to  us.  Would  not  the  description 
of  such  a  phase  form  a  volume  by  itself,  sind  deserve  a  place  in  the  series  ? 

3.  Passing  from  the  second  to  the  third  volume  of  the  series,  '*  The  Spartui  and 
Theban  Supremacies,"  we  seem  at  first  Ujt  have  exchanged  for  the  t^rse  style  of 
Mr.  Cox  a  flowery  rhetoric,  determined  to  atone  for  the  dnlneas  of  Xenophon. 
Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Sankey's  stylistic  effervescence  passes  off  ss  8*>on  a^  his 
settles  down  to  his  proper  narrative,  and  he  ably  redeems  the  promise  of  lus 
preface,  **to  bring  out  clearly  the  characters  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  eaxwm 
of  the  chief  events,"  in  the  period  from  the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls  of  AtKens 
(B.C.  404)  to  the  collapse  of  Theban  supremacy  on  the  fall  of  Epameinondaa,  •*  ili« 
preatest  Gi'eek  of  that  or  ^>erhaps  of  any  age."  In  geneml  sm  "  '  '  ry 
16  evidently  harmonious  with  his  j oint -editor ;  but  up>n  occa-  t^i 
substitute  for  *'  the  intolenmce  of  old  Aryan  civilization''  a  nr.n<  i  m  ly 
less  obscure  set  of  causes  for  **  the  fatal  tendency  to  autonomy**  in  **  I!  ni 
defects  of  the  Greek  character."  Had  morespa^^^^  *"^^"  '^  ^"°  .i;...w..^  .i  ,y 
would  probably  have  dealt  more  at  length  with  n 
Xenophon/'    as  it  b,  he    naturally  carries    <..- f 
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gAi ungenerous  purtisaiiBhip  in  his  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and 

^     it^  »It  may  be  a  question  whether  Mr.  Sankey  does  not  overrate  the 

Sioneal  powera  of  Xenophon  -.  are  the  speeches  in  the  **  Anabasis**  remarkable. 

rhen  compai-ed  with  other  speeimeni^  of  Athenian  oratory?    Was  it  the  sophiBtic 

rt  of  persuasion  or  the  logic  of  facts,  simply  stiited,  which  controlled  the  Ten 

rhousand  a.gain  and  again  ?     A  brief  chapter  is  devoted  to  Socrates,  and  to  the 

*  Ti  of  him  no  exception  can  be  taken;  and  the  characterization  of 

-  hkewise  is  very  happy.     Like  Mr.  Cox*  Mr*  Sankej  seems  to  hold 

iihens.     About  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  States  in  the  Persian  wars, 

Bt  as  represented  to  us,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions ;  but  our  Atticism 

a  cei-tain  shock  when  we  admit  that  the  policy  even  of  Pericles  was  no 

*  Panhellenic,  but  definitely  anti*Spartan,     When,  long  after,  the  tables  are 

3,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  times  are  >^dtb  Epameinondaa  and  Thebes,  what 

it  but  a  reminiscence  of  *' Attikiamos"  to  see  any  special  generosity  in  the 

ction  of  Athens,  when  she  forgot  past  enmities,  and,  after  the  foundation  of 

legalopolis,  joined  hands  with  Sparta,  out  of  jealousy  Uj  Thebes  ?   In  the  kaleido- 

\  ot  Greek  politics,  the  slightest  revolution  c^->mmunicated  to  the  fabric  from 

I  or  from  without  wa«  apt  to  change  the  relations  of  the  vari-coloured  cson* 

ttt«,  in  a  manner  at  fiist  sight  perhaps  arbitrary- looking,  but  on  closer 

■  [  reducible  to  the  motive*  of  self-preservation  or  aggrandiisement.     If  the 

erate  Athenians  had  wished  to  be  generous  they  might  have  exercised  the 

ag  towards  the  developing  liberties  of  Arcadia ;  it  was  indeed  an  abyss  of 

ity  to  prefer  the  destroyer  of  their  own ! 

4.  In  *'  The  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire/*  Mr.  Curteis  receives  the  torch^ — 

or  taper — and  bears  it  to  the  goal.     The  first  principles  Jire  the  same,  though  the 

'^rmola  is  varied;  Mr,  Cox's  "  intolerance  of  the  old  Aryan  civilization,'*  and  Mi\ 

Icey's  **  inherent  defect  of  the  Greek  character,"  is  Mr,  Curteis'  **  fatal  defeet 

Qi-....V  T'Oitical  ideas."     Such  atLoging  abstractions  seejn  t*>  convey  a  sort  of 

Dot:  ,  and  to  ignore  the  relativity  of  all  i>cditieal  institutions,  it  may  be 

Ay,     In  any  case  the  formulae  do  not  disturb  the  narrative,  and  that 

'  Mr.  Curteis  is  compact  and  graphic  as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessors.     In  scime 

ays  he  has  an  easier  task,  for  the  facts  of  the  epoch  naturally  group  themselves 

[>und  the  persons  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  the  latter  jjortiou  of  his  book 

a  ply  resolves  itself  iuto  a  biography  of  the  lattei%  insomuch,  indeed,  that  he  does 

i«jt  notice  the  insmTection  in  Greece,  B.C.  330,  which  was  quelled  by  Antipater, 

eiander's  Viceroy  in  Macedonia.     On  the  other  hand.  Mi*,  Curteis  has  the  more 

It  task  of  composing  his  narrative  from  less  perfect  sources.     His  geogra- 

;  notices  ai*e  clear  and  of  service  in  following  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  in 

jhlands  between  Mesopotamia  and  the  Indus.     He  <loe8  not  omit  to  notice 

Jemoflthenes  was  not  a  fuU-bhx>ded  Athenian,  and  considering  the  exhausted 

|of  the  population,  none  the  worse  on  that  account.     Mr.  Curteis  make«  no 

on  of  the  condemnation  and  exile  of  Demosthenes  in  325  a  c,  though  ho 

I  the  flight  of  Harpalus  ti:>  Athens  with  the  treasure  of  Babylon,  which  indi* 

brought  about  the  charge  of  receiving  bribe-e,  on  which  the  orator  was  tried, 

we  know  on  what  gi'ound  Mr.  Curteis*  renders  h.np^p^^  Kopirhw  in  Hdt.  i,  193, 

'  barley  '*  (p.  94)  when  describing  the  piwiuctivity  of  the  Babylonian  soil.     But 

are  not  matters  of  great  importance.     On  the  whole,  Mr.    Curteis  has 

'  delivered  his  assault ''  with  vigour ;  the  personalities  of  the  great  father  and  the 

{greater  son  are  brought  out  into  alto  relievo ;  and  the  motives  and  stages  of  that 

natural  but  deplombie  deterioration  of  the  latter  which  made  the  extravagant 

and  un -Hellenic  assumption  of  divine  origin,  the  intemperance  in  anger  and  in 

sorrow,  and  the  murder  of  his  foster- bi*other  passible  Uj  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 

are  dearly  marked.     The  foui*th  little  volume  may  fairly  stand  beside  the  other 

three. 

Well  printed,  furnished  with  convenient  maps  and  plans,  written  in  a  bright 
manner,  and  based  on  the  best  authorities,  these  volumes  deserve  pt^pulai^ity.    But 
to  univereity  students,  even  of  the  humbler  order,  they  would  be  stdi  more  useful  if 
"be  exact  references  to  tlie  original  authorities  were  added  in  the  margin.     The 
ericfl  of  Greek  epochs  needs  two  or  three  further  volumes  to  make  it  complete.  To 
^\  ithout  an  introductory  volume,  dealing  with  the  beginnings  of  Greek 
ft  I  J,  it  is,  to  compture  it  with  greater  thin^,  like  a  temple  without  a 

i  without  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  epochs  of  the 
the  Peloponnesian  wars  gape  apart  like  the  dissevered  ends  of  the 
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A  8IMPLE  history  of  England,  by  writers  whr»  have  8tiidi« 
and  thoughtfully,  bae  long  been  desired  by  the  teachers  of  x. 

Up  to  th^  time  they  have  been  obliged  to  content  tbemBelves  with  i. 

piled  by  the   most  ordinary  bookmaJkerB,   or  by  writers  who   have    I  .4 

either  of  the  ability  or  the  knowledge  which  the  task  requires.     It  i«  to  i» 

demand  that  the  present  series  of  Historical  Epochs*  is  now  being  pr<  !  d 

the  names  of  those  writers  who  support  Mr.  Cmght4:>n  in  his  w     '  ti 

prove  that  at  least  the  requisite  ability  and  kno'^dedge  are  not  t* 

volumes  themselTea  are  neat  and  handy,  well  prepared  for  study  by  uk-  ar;      i 
ment  of  paiiigraphB   and    indexes.      It  remains   then    to   consider    how  fur     !  > 
experiment  has  succeeded,  by  which  writers,  accustomed  to  compoae  for  eJ'      ^ 
reatiers,  are  now  required  to  make  a  difficult  matter  comprehensible  to  tht 
of  children, 

1.  The  series  opens  with  a  volume  on  Early  England,  by  M  r .  York  Powell ,  of  Chrisl 
Church,  and  in  this,  at  all  events,  we  find  no  signs  of  a  failui*e  in  the  att*^m  T^t  The 
volume  is  written  in  the  simple  English  of  the  Bible,  of  which  Mr.  P<  v* 
himself  a  perfect  master,  and  the  thoughts  are  expressed  in  a  clear  \  i-^e 
manner,  which  will  be  at  once  intelligible  and  pleasant  to  children,  T?he  story  of 
the  foundation  and  development  of  the  earlier  kingdoms,  of  the  snipreniiu?y  «>l 
Weseei,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  English  empire  received  from  and  exercised 
over  the  States  of  the  Continents  is  set  forth  in  a  style  which  would  have  shown 
how  brilliant  was  the  literary  and  dramatic  power  of  the  writer  in  a  book  of  moT« 
ambitious  pretension s,— much  more  hei'o  where  he  is  circumscribed  by  the  space 
and  by  the  purpose  of  his  work.  We  notice  a  decided  yet  by  no  means  selfish 
patriotism,  and  a  strong  but  not  prominently  displayed  morality,  which  will  be 
csertain  to  have  the  noble^  infltience  on  his  yonng  readers,  yet  without  being  toi 
apparent  to  themselves.  Early  English  history,  though  Mr.  Freeman  has  done  ^) 
much  for  us,  has  not  yet  been  written  in  a  form  attractive  to  cliildren  ;  we  fuDy 
believe  that  Mr.  Powell  will  now  have  unlocked  to  them  the  charm  of  tliat  most 
important  period ;  even  the  long  dull  time  of  the  Dane  does  not  lack  interest.  If 
we  must  criticize,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Powell  that  there  is  some  lack  of 
pictureeaneness  in  the  striries  of  Caractacus  and  Augustine  as  he  tells  them ;  that 
it  would  nave  Ijcen  better  to  have  related  the  liist^^^try  of  Wilfrith  and  of  Egbert 
all  at  once,  without  the  digressions,  placing  these  elsewhere,  since  the  hii^tories  cl 
these  heroes  are  well  worth  brining  into  strong  relief  ;  and  that  he  has  left  out 
the  causes  which  prevented  the  Britons  fi'om  riiJly  attempting  the  conversion  of 
our  ancestors,  ind<^>d  has  implied  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  ^  1. 
But  these  ai'e  small  blemishes  in  a  book  which  so  oeantifully  and  sim^  m  j^ 
the  drama  of  our  history,  which  brings  the  story  into  unity  without  breciking  tU 
thread  of  pleasant  narrative. 

2,  In  "England  a  Continental  Power"  bylLrs.  Creighton,  the  voir  h 
comes  next  in  the  series,  we  miss  those  constant  references  to  geogi  le 
by  Mr,  Powell  which  have  always  been  found  so  useful  by  teachers  u\  varymg 
the  work  and  interesting  children;  and  I^lrs,  Creighton  has  kept,  with  a  reeohition 
which  we  cunnot  help  regretting,  to  the  mandate  in  the  editor's  irn  '  '  ry 
notice  which  nearly  excludes  military  history,  Boya,  at  all  events,  «> 
uncommonly  girls,  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  battles;  and  it  is  im«i«»  to 
hesitiite  t*:*  numour  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  apace  which  the  writ«?r 
may  think  to  employ  more  usefully.  It  seems  to  us,  too,  that  Mrs.  <  'r  ^  /^^  *  ^  >"  i^'  <  ^ ^hl 
have  made  the  aiicn^unt  of  the  Nonnan  administmtive  system  e 
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agreeable  by,  perhaps,  a  little  addition  of  personal  matt^V.  tli<ui 
certainly  moat  easy  of  comprehension.     Aid  when  it  i 
*'  let  no  man  hold  much  land  together,"  we  cannot  help 
Elf  Norfolk,   Hereford,  and   Ooniwall,  and  the  gi^eat  loi 
rhich  were  found  80  troublesome  by  the  Conqueror's  de>" 
Creighton  does  not  mention  in  what  seems  meant  as  an  exLauritut*  li^t. 
would  bi>  unwise  to  qiiarrel  with  a  book  i-ejiily  so  excellent  af»d  ^>  tisrfiil. 
character  of  William  I.  is  brilliant  and  vigorous*  yet  simple ;  IN^ 
thoroughly  U»  have  undersUiod  his  aims  and  to  be  able  to  roak  r'  gni^ 

^UU  HiikiHciU  £pc>rha.    EilUed  by  Uio  Rev.  MooiIaU  Crei|)iU'' 
tarly  Engkcd  uj»  \o  ib«  Nomijuj  Oonquf^t     Fv  P*  Y^ttrlr  Pow^' 
Ot'fon!, 
S.  EngUuii]  ■>  Gontinr^Ul  Pi>wer,  from  t : 

3.  The  Blmcof  fh*^  TiHiplf^MJ*!  Growth  . 
Vn.    By  Jftmc^  Rowley,  MJ\.J*fvrf  ^ 

4.  Tb« Settlement  ol  tbd Cunstltutkicu    1':    Imim    i 
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I  thcmr^  ■■■■:,  jiji^  the  Bk**t<*b  of  the  struggle  for  theGreut  Chai*t€r 

ith  wh].  s  is  well  drawn  and  tboroughfy  int'erestiDg. 

3*  The  tiard  vt^iuuio  uf  the  aeries,  **  The  Rise  of  the  PtH>ple/'  by  Mr.  Rowley^  is 

rr  iiif»*n<>r  t<>  it«  pred^^cessors.     Inat^iid  of  an  easy  narrative,  enlivening  and 

if'n,  a  condensed  aeeomit  of  the  great  featnrt^a  of  the  period  ia 

sed  not  by  the  elimination  of  the  less  necessary  facts*  bnt  by 

[>lacmg  tlitse  irssi  r  faots  in  a  close  and  unrelieved  statement.     The  language,  too, 

I  by  no  meana  roich  as  children  would  readily  understand.     Before  Mr.  Rowley*8 

can  be  nsed  with  advantage  for  elemental^  education  it  will  have  to  tie 

acain  in  a  different  form  and  with  simpler  thoughts,  omitting  the  tcchni- 

whith  historiane  ai*e  now  so  fond  of  employing.     Mr.   Rowley  seems  to 

ve  imagined  that  his  task  was  to  cram  children  for  competitive  examinationa,  and 

f«>r  this  ptu'pose  certain  inaccuracies  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  his  book. 

irgets  the  influence*  of  the  knights  in  forcing  on  the  publication  of  the  pro* 

a  in  Westm^inster  in  October,  1259;  he  even  attributes  this  great  result  to  a 

among  the  barons,  thus  losing  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  claAS 

V  nf  tto  time,  and  one  which  is  so  useful  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

f  ]  iament.     Mr-  Rowley  tells  ns  that  Pet4^^  de  la  Mare,  in  1376.  was  the 

i  the  office  of  Speakejr,  thtDugh  he  admits  that  he  never  bore  the  title ; 

i^  tliat  this  position  was  first  filled  by  Sir  William  Trusael  in  1343,  that  is, 

than  thirty  years  earlier.     We  should  not  have  noticed  errors  of  this  sort, 

not  Mr.  R* >wley  attempted  a  nearly  exhaustive  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Parliam^it, 

vcjn  in  a  long  list  of  great  councils  and  dates  which  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  a 

aall  book  for  children,  and  which  older  riei-s^^ns  would  prefer  to  read  in  the  pages 

ProfesBf  T  Stubbs.     It  is  t<:i  Ijt*  hoped  that  Ifli-.  Rowley  will  rewrite  his  book  in 

be  style  of  Mr.  Powell^s,  for  he  shows  considerable  comprehenedon  of  the  period, 

ad  tne  descriptions  of  the  wars  with  Walea  and  Scotland  are  decidedly  inter- 

iting* 

4,  We  have  another  work  by  the  same  author  in  '*  The  Settlement  of  the  Constitu- 
"'  where  he  proposes  to  lay  before  us  in  a  htindred  ^ages  a  sketch  of  the  political 
bi«tary  of  our  country  for  a  hundred  ye^rs ;  beginning  with  the  Revolution,  and 
with  William  Pittas  final  establishment  aa  First  Lord  of  the  Treasitry 
the  election  of  17B4,     In  other  words,  he  begins  with  the  successful  revolt 
le  Great  Houses  against  the  Stewart  Monai'chy,  and  ends  with  the  triumph 
the  Tories  and  the  Hanoverian  Monarch  over  the  Great  Houses.     To  gather 
_   much  into  so  small  a  space  is  a  groat  feat;    and  Mr.  Rowlejr  has  succeeded 
ftore  than  fairly  in  his  task ;  for  his  narrative  is  clear  and  concise,  and,  in  part 
least,  interesting  in  spite  of  its  brevity.     On  the  other  hand,  the  little  book 
grave   faults.      The    veiy  title   is  mialeatling  ;    for  the  man   must  be  an 
at  Conservative  indeed,  who  holds  that  the    *'  British   Constitution "   waa 
Jed  "  by  the  year  1784,  and  that  whatever  has  happened  to  it  since  has  been 
f%  series  of  modifications  of  an  established  order  of  things.     Again,  the  key- 
&f  the  book  is  not  struck  true ,-  we  are  not  told,  as  we  should  have  been,  that 
olution  of  1688  was  the  work  of  the  great  families  m  revolt  against  the 
a  fact  which  has  affected  the  history  of  England  ever  since,  and  jgives 
ttost  dramatic  interest  to  the  struggles  of  George  III.  against  the  Whig 
chy,    and   a   special   significance   to  Pitt*s   triumph    in   1784.     Excseption 
dso  be  taken  tf*  the  statement  that  England  wjia  dirided  into  Jacobites 
TiUiamites:  the   latter  nickname   is  better  not   revived,    it   never  gained 
real  currency,  and  indeed  could   not  have  done   so,  as  it  lacked  all  the  condi- 
tions of    success*    William    had  no  personal   poptilaritj;    his  adlxerenta   never 
Bapport<xl  with  the   enthusiasm  of  despair  a  ruined  cause ;   he   did  not  eve^ 
risiie  a  lasting  belief  that  good  government  depended  solely  on  himself;  nor 
idet^  was  he  even  the  head  of    a  partj.      Therefore  it  is  that  the  name  of 
bit*^  8iir\4ve8,  while  that  of  WiHiamite  is  gt>ne.     We  note  also  inaccuracies 
Bill  in  this  little  book.    Thus,  "  Brandenburg,  the  Prussia  of  our  own  times,'* 
rly  misleading  statement :  is  it  intende^l  that  the  yotmg  student  should 
adenburg  to  be  the  other  name  for  that  wide  aggregate  of  States 
_.  '  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  has  been  steadily  gi-owing  to 
left  d«>wn  to  our  own  days  ?    Again,  the  vague  statement  that  in  1690 
liiid  thoughts  of  going  back  to  HoUana  ougbt  not  to  have  been 
"  like  has   slro^vn  that  it  rests  only  on  some  impatient  woi-ds 
; ,  words  which  also  prove  that  he  had  no  snch  thougnt,  and  was,  in 
3  r  •)!  the  imi>o8sibility  of  such  a  step.    Where  again  does  Professor 
'  heights  of  Mulx>la<iuet  ?  "    Malplaqnet  stands  on  a  little  plain ; 
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and  the  strength  of  the  French  position  lay  in  earthworks,  in  the  thick  iind  brok 
woods,  and  the  little  ravines  which  intersect  the  countrj.  Minorca,  he  tells  \ 
wajB  taken  in  1708  and  was  held  by  the  English  for  seventy  years,  without  noticing 
that  it  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1756,  and  retainea  by  them  all  throngh  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  Theae  ai'e  statements  which  ought  not  to  be  laid  before  learoiers : 
nor  indeed  oucht  young  readers  U>  fiiid  so  much  of  their  own  speech  in  themanaak 
i\it  into  their liands,  *'  Louis  XIV.  had  become  so  humble  for  the  many  beatings 
-je  had  got/*  and  affairs  took  *•  a  very  different  turn  from  what  they  had  taken,"  and 
the  like,  are  not  ^ood  phrases ;  nor  doea  it  make  a  book  at  all  clearer  to  imitate  lit! ' 
boys'  language  tdl  one  touches  on  the  con^nes  of  slang. 
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:.  Abthfb's  work*  might  have  been  called,  with  more  elegance 

iety,  a  history  of  the  Vatican  Council.     Its  present  title,  like  tl 

which  it  is  emblazoned  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  is  too  **loud.*'     The  work, 

however,  is  a  valuablt'  histtay  drawn  from  the  most   authentic   8C»urces,  and 

lowing  great  industry  and  learning  as  well  as  clear  and  figoroaa   reaaonin^ 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  Council  are  well  known,  aira 

in  substance  not  disputed  by  any  party.     The  Fopo  and  his  advisers  belieTed 

that   the   whole  world  waa  depai'tin^  from  the   faith;    men  even   in   CaUiQlic 

countries  were  claiming  the  right  to  think  for  themselves,  science  was  aseertiiig  ita 

'    ipremacy  over  ecclesiasticjil   dogmas,  and  kings  were  executing  their  ofl^oe  c^ 

Jers  without  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Cnurch,     The  ancient  dominion  of 

ffche  Popes  over  the  kings,  bishops,  priests,  and  people,  had  been  shaken  during  th« 

st  three  centuries  in  almost  every  country  in  Eui'Ope,  and  to  some  it  seemed  th* 

only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present  times  to  have  that  dominion  restttred, — ^ia 

Mr.  Arthur *8  words,  "to  make  the  Pope  governor  of  the  world  by  a  univeraal 

recon  struct  ion  of  society,*' 

It  is  only  by  an  effort  that  we  can  think  of  the  Pope  and  the  Jesoita  ae  res^lj 

I  desiring  the  well-being  of  society  by  tht-ir  efforts  to  restore  the  dominion  of  th« 

I  Church.      Yet  it  is  possible   that  they   were  perfectly  sincere.     To  them  cJm 

lltoman   Catholic   Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  ana  therefore  nothing  couM 

i»eem  more  desirable  than   that  the   kin^  of  the  eailh   should   be  subject  to 

lite  head,  who  in  their  judgment  is  the  Vicar  of  Heaven.     But  the  advantages  of 

f  >this  ecclesiastical  supremacy  were  not  uppai^ent  to  Protestants,  nor,  indeed,  to  the 

;reat  body  of  intelligent  Roman  Catholics.     The  Pope  succeeded  in  carrjing  hia 

aeasures  notwithstanding  a  powerful  ofipoaition,  but  whether  his  succ^a  is  U>  be 

c*r  the  good  of  the  Church  or  of  society  is  for  the  future  to  show. 

Mi\  Arthur  begins  hia  history  with  the  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  Bites,  on 

[the  6th  of  Deoe ruber  1864,  when  the  Pope  communicated  secretly  to  the  Cardinali 

[bis  design  of  holding  a  General  Council.    Incidentally  he  p<jints  back  to  the  decree 

I  of  the  Immaculat-e  Conception  which  the  Pope  made  by  his  own  authority,  and  which 

[Dr.  Dullingcr,  at  the  Bonn  Conference,  dechired  to  be  the  Fons  ti  ari^o  ffialorwai. 

1  On  the  8tli,  the  day  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  this  decree,  the 

[pope  published  the  Encyclical  Quanta  Cura  with  the  Syllabus  of  Errors.    Modern 

[ftooiety  was  descrilwd  as  in  ruins,  and  the  first  proof  of  it  was  that  thr>  Salutary 

ilorce  (vis)  of  the  Church,  which  ought  always  to  be  exercised  not  only  over  indi- 

I  viduaLs,  but  also  over  nations,  both  '*  peoples'*  and  sovereigns,  w^as  set  aciide.     The 

papal  States  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Pope   might  have  been 

exj^ected  to  exhibit  a  pattern  of  what  the  world  would  be  when  the  Pope  had 

universal  sway;  but  from  the  picture  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  they  appear  to  have 

been  the  woi*8t  governed  States  in  Europe,  the  villages  were  wi*etohed,  and  th< 

Lpeople  more  squalid  and  poverty-stricken  than  even  in  the  most  wretched  parta  at 

I  itoman  Catholic  Ireland, 

In  1867,  when  the  devout  had  gathered  in  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
I  ^celebrate  the  eighteenth  century  anniversary  of  St,  Peter,  tlie  Popt?  held  a  secret 
f  €X>nsistory,  which  was  attended  by  five  hundred  bishops.    The  S   '     '  reived  tlieir 

llianction.     At  the  same  time  the  tii'st  public  intimation  wii  i    a  Gencxml 

Ipouncil.     This  was  received  with  gi*eat  exultation,  and  a  "  :  ;ls  pre* 

I  tented  to  the  Pop<?,     Some  of  those  employed  ti>  write  it  j  in  this 

I  document  the  Pope  should  be  proclaimed  infallible,  but  *^-  -  -tto» 

[tested.     Commissioners  were  appointed  lor  the  pn^pirir  foff  i 

*  Tb«  Pppe,  \he  Elugis  ftod  llie  P«opIe.    Bj  Willlttii  Arthur.    Loodouf  ^ 
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l<^mg  tbe  Conucn  was  fixed,  and  invitations  sent  to  those  whom  it  was  deemed 
i|:>er  tci  invite.    No  princes  were  asked  to  come  because  none  were  Catholic— that 
18,  they  did  not  put  the  canon  law  above  the  laws  of  their  kingdoms.     That  the 
^  uncil,  ltowev4^r.  rniirlit  hty  claim  to  a?cuinemcity,  invitations  were  sent  to  all  the 
latos  of  tb.  I  (;*hiirehes  not  in  communion  wath  the  See  of  Rome,  and 

_js(i  **  to  Piv>t<'si  1  nrm- Catholics."    None  of  these  were  to  take  anj  part  in 

thr  Coimcil,  but  they  were  to  have  an  opporttinity  of  renotincing  their  heresies, 
jfcnd  submitting  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Arthur's  first  volume  ends  with  some  interesting  ehaptei"s  on  the  discussions 

d  controversies  which  immediately  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Council.     In 

efie  Dr.  Manning  is  conspicuous,  especially  f<»r  his  having  assailefl  the  historical 

'  ool  of  Munich,  for  denoiuicLng  all  appeaJs  to  antiquity  and  trusting  only  to  the 

voice  of  the  Church,    The  second  volume  l^egins  with  the  fii'st  sessirin  of  the 

1,  and  is  occupied  entirely  with  its  proceedings.    We  have  in  detail  the  stoi-y 

__     hich  we  are  all  familiar,  of  the  policy  by  wiiieb  the  opposition  to  the  new 

»gma  was  gi*adually  diminished  till  at  Wt  the  leaders  themselves  submitted,  and 

e  of  them  l)ecame  vehement  advocates  of  that  which  they  had  once  Mp])08ed. 

len  the  new  rnh's  were  issued,  a^s  many  a«  a  hundred  bishops  protested  against 

1'  -  hiring  it  to  W  **  a  total  and  an  astounding  novelty"  tliat  a  mere  majfirity 

il  was  sufficient  to  carry  a  do^ma.     The  old  itile  was  moral  unanimity, 

they  said  was  more  necessary  m  the  Vatican  than  it  had  been  at  Ti*ent, 

"dshops  in  pnrtibna  had  been  admitted  to  vot4?,  while  their  right  to  do  so 

been  doubtful.     But  the  opposition  dwindled  down^  and  the  eighty- 

To  sjiid  non  placd  ultimately  in  some  form  submitt^^d  to  the  decree  c4 

_    jority,  whicli  wa*(  swollen  by  insignificant  bishops  without  dioceses  or  fi'om 

»Tjt  lamU,  such  as  are  described  in  England  in  the  words,  **  only  a  colonial  ** 

RTibm  iflsion  of  some  eminent  German  bishops  ast<:>ni9hed  many  persons ;  but 

TT'  h  11  was  the  renunciation  of  the  old  principles  of  the  Gallican 

I  'ps  of  France.     The  Pupe's  advisers  had  made  a  bold  stroke; 

abtlt^Bs  til ey  had  been  able  to  read  something  of  the  probable  course  of 

T}ie  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  in  all  countries,  whatever  might 

their  private  or  abstract  views  of  the  Church  in  its  essence,  hail  l>egim 

it  in  any  colliaion  IxHween  the  Church  and  civil  rulere  they  wer«'  wxiest 

.Ml  ujt  >;  it-  of  the  Church.     Such  an  issue  wa«  that  raised  by  the  Vatican  dtcree. 

To  oppose  it  might  be  consistent  with  their  belief  of  what  eonstitut'CS  the  Catholic 

^' .  u  I,  ,    ijQt,  it  was  to  oppose  the  Church  which  gave  them  shelter.    The  Ai'chbishop 

uiich  was  with  the  opposition  till  the  dogma  was  decreed.    When  the  Council 

i   l»e   retiUTied  meekly  to  his  diocese.      It  was  sufiposed   that  the  private 

ler  in  which  he  entered  Munich  was  intended  to  avoid  any  demonsti'ation  in 

J  of  approbation  of  the  attitude  he  had  assumed  at  Rome.     But  it  was  soon 

'ed  that  the  archbishup  had  submitted.     The  Faculty  of  Theology,  with 

jvY  at  itu  head,  came  with  an  address  of  congi-atiilation  on  his  return.  Aftei" 

a  form  id  reply,  the  archbishop  said,  "Rome  lum  spjiken;  tou,  gentlemen,  know 
th'^  rt'Mt       We  could  do  nothing  but  give  in."      Friedrich,   who   descriWs  the 
that  Dol linger  was  **  bcdling,**  and  that  the  othei's  were  not  unmoved, 
ishop  continued,   "  We  8ti*uggled  long,  and   gained  much  time»  also 
avertexi  ix  deal  of  evil."    After  stating  in  detail  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  oppo- 
sition^  he   turned  to  Dollinger   and   said,   "  Shall  we   start  afresh  to  work   tor 
""   '       "    jrch?"     The  answer   was,  **  Yes»  for  the  OLD  one."     The  archbishops 
his  rage,  said,  *'  There  is  only  one  Church ;  not  a  new  one  and  an  old 
unr  rhey  have  MAI>E  a  new  one."  said  Dollinger.     '*  There  have  always  boen 

Alterations  in  the  Chm-ch  and  in  the  doctnnes/'  continual  the  archbiahoi).  The 
st--*i"  ■  effect  of  these  words  was  at  once  visible  on  every  face.  That  the 
t  1^  unchangeable  in  its  doctrines  was  what  they  had  learned  in childhcjod, 

^I'V  had  taught  as  professors  to  the  rising  priesthood.     Next  morning 
visited  Dollinger,  from  whom  he  leai-ned  what  he  had  not  leaimed  at 
i_       -liter  the  discnssion  an  addition  was  made  to  the  de<:ree,  that  the 
wae  jpassed  '*not  by  the  consent  of  the  Church,  but  on  the  8<:>le  auth<trity 
Pope*      To  this  the  archbishop  had  to  reconcile  himself,  and  then  to  pre- 
pare for  the   exoom  muni  cation  of  Dollinger  for  not  accepting  a  dogma  which 
rfntrnry  to  the  former   teaching  of  the   Church,   and  ma<le  without  the 
nt.     Mr.  Arthm*'s  judgment  of  the  Vatican  movement  is*  that  as 
K«M*n  a  splentlid  success,  but  as  to  the  ultimate  end  a  dtM:ided  failui^e. 
~  "      le  has  now  a  decided  policy,  and  an  incTCase  of  unity  which  may 

lice  as  a  community,  but  it  has  dcchu'cd  wai'  with  all  progress, 
XXiJ.  '  2  G 
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ith  nil  acience,  with  all  CkristiiULity  uuteidtr  of  itgolf,  a«  well  as  with  the  nilcTt  at 
^is  worldj  whom  an  apoetle  deacribes  as  **  the  ministers  of  God  '"—as  divine  a  titk 
\  the  New  Testament  beatowB  on  biahopa  or  anj  other  ecclasiafltical  uBicers. 

Unmindful  of  the  proverb,  that  good  wine  needs  no  buah,  Dr.  Klunzmger  ha^ 

prefixed  to   his  volume*  a  prefatory  notice  by  the  well-known  Afncan  traveller, 

>r.  Schweinfnrth-      This  notice  xs  I'ather  a  remarkable  one  ;   it  eommenoes  by 

P classing  Burekhardt,  Lane,  and  Dr.  Klunzin^er  t»>getherj  it  goes  on  to  testify 

to  the  excellent  chai'acter  of  Dr.  Klimzinger  aa  a  philanthropist ;    and  it  mont 

than  suggests  that  Dr.  Klun stinger  has  in  the  present  volume  done  as  much, 

^  not  more,  than  Lane  towards  inez'easing  om*  knowle^lge  of  Egjpt ;  for  *'Lane^ 

liowever  tniatworthy  and  complete  bis  descriptions  may  be,  coneem^d  himself  ill 

I  the  main  with  such  conditions  of  life  as  exist  in  a  large  town  only/*     Kow,  we 

lihink  Dr.  Klunzinger's  wine  decidedly  good,  but  the  bush  is  by  no  means  attrac* 

I  tive.     In  the  first  place,  Burekhardt  and  Lane  worked  on  such  totally  diasimilftr 

llines  that   they   have  little  in  common,   except  that  they   were  lx>tb  ooimiiii- 

■l^ate    Oriontafisis    and    gave    us    consummately    aecvimte    pictures    of    Aimb 

'^  fe.    Dr.  Klunzinger    may  _be    an    excellent    philanthropist,    and   havd    givjn 

but    he  has  not   the    shadow    uf   a    elMai 
But  when   we  are  told  tliat   his  work  oa 


it    does  not    even    carry 
The  book  before  us  is,  the 


oui'    knc»wled^ 
prodnrtion  oi  a 

xhp  poor  vilfa^ 

1e, 

A 


ta  good  account  of    Upper  Egypt, 

Ito   be  ranked  with  two  eueh   men. 

I  Egypt    is    as    g«x>d    as    Lane's,    if 

I  further,  we  must  decidedly  demur. 

flteen  observer,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  ajnout^Bt 

I  jopulation  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  he  telk  us  what  he  saw  in  a 

[His  minute  and  acemtite  desciiption  of  the  agricultural  and  ^ 

[the  provincial  E gyp tiaiiB  is  botli  interesting  and  important;  and  his  ki4:,<: 

I  the  customs  and  superstitions  which  he  found  existing  in  the  vMrions  *lt^i      ; 

1  which  he  visited  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  comparison  whi^  1  i!j 

I  BUgigests  with  the  customs  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a-  b^ 

r ancient  monuments.     As  a  pietiure  of  pi-ovincial  life,  it  is  a  veiy  v  I 

[readable  book.     Not  to  mention,  however,  the  deep  insight  into  aii 

I  with  Egyptian  character  which  Lane  poB8e8se<l»  and  which  Dr.  KV 

J  hardly  to  have  attained  in  so  high  a  degree,  there  is  an  absence 

I  accuracy  which  makes  Lane's  **  Modern  Egyptians  "*  a  wonder  tc*  bv  -,. 

[  have  tried  to  catch  Lane  tripping,  and  failed,  and  we  believe  the  onl  v  <  .f 

I  inaccuracy  in  his  Ixjok  occiu*s  in  a  song,  probably  translated  at  an  •  *d 

rimd  not  subsequently  revised,  where  the  poet  is  made  to  say  that  -^■m 

fbave  *'  overthrown  him ''  whereas  the  Arabic  means  *'  gftot  him/*     Dr.  K    .  r  a 

ll>ook,  on  the  contrary,  however  accurate  in  descriptions  of  FeUah  lUt^  and  agri- 
1  culture,  is  not  immaoolate  from  a  scholarly  point  of  view.  To  quote  anlv  one  is* 
I  Btance,  taken  at  random ^  we  are  told  that  the  Ghawazi  *'  boast  t^>  be  ilesoeiidsd 

from  Barmek,  the  well-known  favourite  of  the  Khfdif  Hainm  el  Raschid  *'  {p,  30|; 
I  the  fav<jurite  in  question  being  Jaafer  ibn  Yahyal>n  Khalid  ibn  Barmev,  thai 

is,  Baimek's  great-graudson.  The  ti-anslation  is  close,  too  elope  for  the  elegant* 
I  of  the  English,  and  the  translator  has  committed  the  mistake  of  leaving  the  AraHc 
I  words  in  the  original   German  ti*analation,  which  makes  them  read  as  much  like 

Cherokee  as  Arabic.  "  Upper  Egypt "  is  a  useful,  and  in  parts  an  amusing^  booki 
,  but  it  wiU  never  be  classed  with  Lane's  or  Burckhardt's  works,  unless,  perh»pi» 
I  fliter  the  fashion  of  the  Bengalee  librarian,  who  made  the  following  entriee  in  bii 
I  catalogue — '*  Mill  on  Liberty, '  "*  Ditto  on  the  Floes." 


1 


i 


Mrs.  Oomtns  Care's  bookf  is  a  delightful  one  of  a  kind  which  is  f jir  tax>  ] 
If  anjr  one  wants  to  realljr  know  the  North  Italian  folk,  we  can  honestly  ailrtM  him 
to  omit  the  jonraey  and  sit  down  to  read  Mrs.  Carr*B  pages  in8t*»ad.  The  f4crt4*hcf 
she  offers  of  town  and  country  life  on  the  Riviera  and  in    '      '  t.«t 

the  information  which  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  either  in  nt 

J  of  full-length  tiction,  and  which  no  one  in  piiasmj^  can  h;i 

'  Mrs.  Carr  herself  lived  in  Italy  imtil  she  was  penetrate*! 
What  the  bt)ok  aims  at  doing,  and  what  in  a  half-hiddvu 

I  iidapted  toachieve,,  is  the  producing  a  true  impression  of  tl 
parts  of  Italy.     In  saying  that  it  is  informing,  it  mast  be  lu.  i 

•  Upper  B*rypt :  Ite  People  ftzul  l(«  PrcKlaela.    Biy  C  B.  Elnnztoirw,  M,D.    WitJi  &  iv 
Q«orft«  Sc'hweisifanh.    Londoa :  BJiftckie  4c  Bon. 
'      t  North  Itallim  Folk.    By  Utn.  ComynM  0»rr.    London :  Chatto  uul  Wlii^  -i  . 
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by  tlie  way,  not  of  first  purpooo.    Tlie  pages  are  meant  to  be,  and  truly  are, 
^turt?,  being  none  tbe  less  enectively  that  for  showing  ever  and  again  a  little 
[>f  iindrcBs,  the  author  coming  to  the  front  and  speaking  in  her  own  person* 
she  describes  a  eity,  a  mountain  Wllf^e,  a   stretch  of  the  eoast ;  now  she 
off  some  typictil  personage  ;  now  she  combines   the  seene  and  character  in 
Bnrne  short  story,  most  naturally  brought  in.     Mi*s.  Carr  has  a  very  pictiu'esque 
She  can  put  upon  ber  page  an  Italian  to^n,  whitely  blazing  in  the  snnshtne, 
■  covtyr  it  'R'ith  all  the  coluured  bustle  of  a  Carnival  seene.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure 
'         if  found  this  out  a  little  too  welL    Once  and  again^  the  word- 
fct  sin  of  excess  of  colouring  x  the  writer  has  used  the  pen  a 

priicii,  running  the  syllables  together,  giving  a  streak  of  hue, 
Jut  description  with  Mrs,  Carr  is  a  real  gift,  as  ia  shown  by  her  power  of  taking 
|ip  into  a  linked  dt.^scription  one  minute  detail  after  another. 

With  light,  skilful  touches,  Mrs.  Carr  makes  yo\i  know  nearly  all  the  ranks  of 
iJr.  —  tL.w.  r-^rirl,  shopkeeper »  liousekeep*2r»  hair-dresser,  priest— showing  you  them 
l^^  working,  loving,  quarrel  1  ing ;    and   in   every   instance   there   is 
a\  atmosphere  npon  the  page  to  render  itself  felt.   Some  of  the  illns- 
jitive  ehoi-t  fiction  is  very  good,  in  its  way— rapid  and  brightly  amusing. 
If  a  still  closer  idea  beforehand  of  the  book  should  be  wished  for,  it  may  be  got 
we  say  that  its  plan  is  not  luilike  tbat  of  Miss  Mitford's  "  Our  Village/*  only 
Mrs.  Carr's  volume  does  not  so  much  confine  its  scale.     She  speaks  of  cities, 
If^ludes  mountains  and  the  sea-coast;  but  there  is  the  same  methodical 
oriness  and  mixing  up,  in  a  pleasantly  effective  way,  of  reality  and  imagi* 
examples.      No  method  could  be  better  for  pi'oducing  a  feeling  of  really 
,Hng  the  places  and  the  people, 
\  IB  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  nappily  illusti*ated. 

There  is  plenty  for  the  literaiy  critic  and  the  psychologist  to  say  about  Mr. 
Iiitthew  Ajnaold,  but  none  of  it  will  be  said  in  this  brief  notice,  except  what 
on  all  hands  admitted,  and  jet  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  detail ;  namely,  that 
T.  Arnold  is,  to  adopt  a  familiar  contrast  of  Goethe's,  a  voice  and  not  an  echo, 
lis  manner  and  his  tbought  are  alike  his  own;    and  the  former,   with   all   its 
lietncss  and  ^ven  occasional  prosaic  meanness,  has  a  singular  pungency  of  its 
But,  not  to  nibble  at  topics  which  might  weU  make  a  feast  for  the  muses, 
must  gjive  a  word  of  welc^^me  to  this  handsome  and  complete  edition  of  the 
^"poems*  which  many  of  us  know  and  love  bo  well.     We  were  very  glad  indeed  when 
Mr.  Arnold  announced  his  departure  from  a  certain  sphere  of  strife  and  turmoil, 
ad  hoped,  against  hope,  that  he  was   going  back   to    "  the   two-top t  mount 
livine" — a  hope  which  we  feai'  we  must  give  up  now  tbat  we  see  the  words  **  com- 
pete edition/  though  of  course  that  is  not  conclusive.     But  if  he  would  only 
ep  away  from  political  and  social  wr anglings, — 

"  Not  here,  O  Apollo  1 
Are  haunts  meet  for  thee  : 
But  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliff  to  the  sea/* — 

Bould  at  least  recover  to  the  full  our  old  imago  of  him  in  his  singing  robes, 
id  get  rid  of  the  other,  in  which  he  is,  if  not  exactly  a  "  bud^e  doctor  of  the 
mc  fur/'  something  even  less  congenial  and  of  a  more  prickly  rmd  : — 

**  Upon  the  Euasian  frontier,  where 
The  watchers  of  two  armies  stand 
Near  one  another,  many  a  man. 
Seeking  a  prej  unto  his  hand« 
Hftth  snatch'd  a  little  fair-hair*d  slave  j 
They  snatch  also,  towards  Merve, 
The  Shiah  dog^B,  who  pasture  sheep. 
And  up  from  thence  to  Orgunjfe, 

The  Kaffirs  also  (whom  God  curae  !) 
Vex  one  another  night  and  day.*' 

iig  on.  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  set  himself  to  write 

I '^  •»      '•  N-^  l^^Te,  O  Apollo/*    But  we  hope  he  has  carried 

jie  sense  of  power.     His  song  has  not  been 
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**  Yet,  OS  the  wheel  flies  i  ound^ 
Wiih  no  tingrat«i?f  ul  sound 
Do  adverse  voices  fall  on  the  World's  ear- 
Deafen' d  hy  Ilia  owa  stir, 
The  rugged  Labourer 
Caught  not  till  then  a  sense 
So  g-lowing  and  so  near 
Of  his  omnipotence. 

'*  So,  when  the  least  ^ew  loud 
In  Siisa's  pak^ce  proud, 
A  white-rob'd  slave  stole  to  the  Monaroh*s  aide. 
He  spoke :  the  Monarch  heard  i 
Felt  the  slow-rolling  word 
Swell  hia  attentive  soul ; 
Breathed  deeply  ilb  it  died* 
And  draiued  his  mighty  bowL" 

By  the  bye,  in  making  this  quotation,  wo  have  adhered  to  the  early  reading,  fuid 

generally  we  ai^ree  with  other  eritios  in  disliking  Mr,  Arnold's  altcititions.    In 

the  present  edition  he  has  siippresBed  the  first  and  second  part«  of  *'  Th<»  Chim*h 

at  Brou/'     The  fii'st  required  emendation,  but  the  second  might  surei;  n 

[  left  to  stand — and,  indeed,  a  few  ttniehes  would  have  made  the  first   j  ifr 

[even  to  fastidioua  readers.    Several  of  the  earlier  poems,  which  have  oJ:  iato  ycjjn 

[  escaped  from  the  genei"al  eye»  are  here  reprinted.      We  could  perhaps  have  s^iurt'^ 

I  the  *"  New  Sirens,    but  the  **  Stmyed  Bevel ler  '*  we  are  glad  to  have.     The  diffi* 


belongs  to  the  *'  Early  Poems," — yet 

CO  i  lection. 

Wc  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  at  this  moment  attempt  any  grave  estimate 

of  Mr.  Ai^nold's  poetry,  and  will  only  make  one  remark  more.  Of  course  we  can* 
\  not  tell  the  principle  upon  which  he  proceeds  iti  printing  such  and  such  verses.  In 

bis  mere  criticisms  of  others,  he  has  often  surprised  ua  by  a  certain  indifference 
I  and  want  of  reserve  ;  and  one  or  two  of  his  poems  have  never  ceased  to  give  ill 
'a  similar  sui-prise.  Two  poems  anciently  called  **  Excuse  "  and  *'  Indifference"  arr 
I  here  named  anew  and  cut  down.  If  we  jruess  the  reason  aright,  we  fail  to  se* 
1  what  justification  there  cnji  he  for  certain  lines  in  the  last  poem  of  what  majb^ 
[  called  the  Marguerite  series  : — 

"  The  house  I  nnd  is  my  Marguerite  there  f 

**  Ah,  shall  I  see  thee,  while  a  fftish 
Of  startled  pleasure  floods  thy  brow, 
Quick  through  the  oleanders  brush* 
And  dap  thy  hands  and  cry :  *  *Tis  thou  |  * 

**  Or  hast  thou  long  sinc^  wander*d  back« 
Daughter  of  France,  to  Franc©  thy  home ; 
And  Jiitted  dovm  the  Jlo^cery  f  meJt, 
IVJunrfeei  Uke  ihine  too  li^fUl^  come  f 

"  Doth  riotous  lau^jhtet  now  replace 
Thy  smxUt  and  rouges  ivith  stony  glare. 
Thy  cheek* s  soft  hue,  and  fiutt^ng  luce 
The  herchief  that  enwouiid  thy  Jmir  ^ 
Or  it  it  vver  ?  art  thou  dead  /'* 

In  all  Goethe  we  can  scarcely  remember  anything  more  repelling  than  these  lines,  i 
we  have  never  found  any  re^ider  who  liked  them.     But  we  have  put  the  ca&e  (not  for 
the  first  time),  and  perhaps  some  others  may  be  of  a  different  mind  j^h<hin  them. 


In  the  ea,rly  period  of  the  national  life  of  a  people  there  is  always  a  ; 
Drd  stinnng  events  and  the  deeds  of  favoimte  heroes  In  a  ballii 
licee  populai*  songs  serve  the  same  purpcjse,  and  have  almost  the  sam*- 
the  historic    documents  of   a  later    and    more  civilized   age.      A 
Iffuch  eongs  worked  into  a  consecutive  story  constitutes  an  ej  '    -      —    -■ 
[^called,  and  when  this  really  faithfuDy  represents  the  nati 
almost  invariably  adopteil  by  the  EhapstHJists,  and  the  older 


to 

ud 

autiionty 
cycle  cjf 

-.  it  b 
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the  vei7  fact  that  an  epic  has  superseded  these  old  ballads  in  popular  favour  is  ia 
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itaeif  a  proof  of  ita  authenticity,  far  a  mere  work  of  fiction,  however  cleverly 
Biyed  and  executed,  could  never  take  bold  on  the  hearte  and  imiigiDiitions  of  a 
No  better  examples  of  the  tnie  and  false  epic  exiet  than  the  Iliad  and 
eid-  The  first  has  ever  held  ita  own  as  the  national  poem  of  Greece,  and 
I  and  incidents  are  in  harmony  with  tlie  mythology,  history,  and  popular 
Ls  of  the  Hellenic  peoples,  while  every  freah  discovery  of  the  present  da_y 
Qs  its  acouraey  as  a  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  age  of  which  it 
The  ^neid,  on  the  contrary,  has  lasted  only  as  a  monument  of  its  author's 
Iilerarj  genius,  and  has  no  place  amongst  the  collections  of  popular  traditional  lore. 
*^o  country  ia  perhaps  so  rich  in  epic  tra<iitions  ajB  Persia ;  and  indeed  it  would 
d^ange  if  a  ci^nlization  extending  back  to  such  remote  ages,  an  empire  so  vast^ 
fortimes  8*:>  varied,  had  left  no  traces  in  the  popular  memory,  side  by  side  with 
J  magnificent  monuments  of  the  ancient  kings.  As  far  back  as  the  seventh  century 
find  an  Armenian  writer,  Moses  Cborenenais,  quoting  certain  ancient  Persian 
litionfi  which  we  recognize  as  identical  with  those  embodied  in  the  great  epic 
1  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  The  first  person  t*:>  make  a  systematic  col- 
on of  theac  popular  traditions  wiis  Naushirwan,  King  of  Persia,  and  the  con- 
Y  of  Mohammed ;  and  the  work  commenced  by  him  was  carried  on  by 
_  1,  the  lndt  monarch  of  the  Saasiuiian  dynasty.  By  order  of  this  prince 
matcrialtj  gathered  together  by  Naushirwan  were  put  in  order  by  the  Dihkan 
-''^  WGT^  and  the  gaps  in  the  history  filled  up  with  the  assistance  of  several 
or  Magiau  priests.  The  Dihkans,  tc>  which  class  the  new  editor  of  the 
1,  were  the  ancient  territorial  lords  of  Peraia,  who  subsequently 
the  Arab  Gtjvemment  much  such  a  position  as  the  old  Saion 
fitill  retained  their  estates  did  under  the  Normans  in  England. 
;  such  a  class  it  was  only  natural  that  the  ancient  local  tratlitions  should  be 
i,  andt  in  fact,  it  is  to  them  that  most  of  the  surviving  legends  are  due. 
Danish wer  wrote  in  Peh.lavi,  the  form  of  the  ancient  Persian  langjuage  then  in  use, 
and  his  work,  which  contained  a  history  of  the  country  fi-om  Kaiyumers,  the  first 
king,  to  Khosraw  Pan^ia,  was  called  the  Khodai-Namah,  or  **  Book  of  Kings/' 
The  fate  of  this  work  at  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  iconoclastic  CaHph 
Omar,  when  Persia  was  subdued  by  the  Moslem  armies,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  it  was  translated  into  Arabic  at  the  time,  and  that  the  greater 
portion  at  leaat  was  preaerved  amongst  the  archives  of  the  province  by  the  suc- 
cessive Arab  gctvemors.  Several  Arabic  ti-anslations  made  from  this  are  fre- 
qaently  quoted  by  later  historians.  The  fij'st  prince  of  Persian  eJttniction  who 
flucoeeded  in  rendering  himself  indepeudrut  of  the  Caliphate  in  the  ninth  century, 
Jacob  ibn  Leis,  at  onee  tottk  up  the  work  of  Nauejhirwjin  and  Yexdigird,  and  caused 
Danishwer*B  book  to  be  re-edited  in  the  Persian  language. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  the  p^jwer  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samanides,  princes  descended  from  the  old  Sassanian  family ;  the  new  dynasty 
also  *>ccupied  themselves  with  the  ancient  Persian  traditions,  and  a  new  edition 
of  Danish wer's  epic  was  undertaken  by  a  poet  named  Dakiki,  at  the  command  of 
his  sovertagn,  A  portion  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  last  and  most 
celebrated  editor,  Firdousi.*  A  few  years  later  the  Samanides  gave  place  in  their 
turn  to  the  Ghastnavides,  and  Mahmud  of  Ghaznin,  the  second  king  of  that  dynasty 
in  the  year  1030  of  our  era,  once  more  iieserted,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  his 
predoceisorfl,  his  ptditical  independence.  Though  a  bigoted  MuaUm,  he  was  much 
attached  to  the  traditions  of  the  c^:>untry  over  which  he  ruled,  and  conceived  the 
plan  of  completing  and  jjei'fecting  the  collections  made  by  the  Sassaniau  and 
Satminide  kings.  Tlie  most  celebrated  poet«  of  the  day  were  summoned  to  com-t 
and  eatrusted  with  the  work  :  their  success,  however,  was  but  mediocre,  and  the 
tafik  was  ultimately  confided  to  a  poet  until  then  little  kno^Ti,  but  who  proved 
J  iu^aelf  eminently  fitted  for  the  task— Abu  '1  Casim,  of  Tus.  surnamed  Firdousi. 

^  poet's  father  liimself  belonged  to  the  Dihkan  class,  and  had  given  his  son  a 
■ior  education,  for  we  fin«l  that  lie  was  well  versed  in  the  Arabic  and  Pehlavi 
es,  besides  being  a  perfect  master  of  his  own.  Evincing  at  an  early  age  a 
research  and  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  continually  occupied  himaeif  with 
f  the  old  epic  traditions,  and,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  Dakiki,  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  translating  the  entire  series.  One  of  hifi  friends,  Mohammed 
Jiaahkari,  procured  him  a  copy  of  the  Dihkan  Danishwer's  Pehlavi  work,  and 
Firdousi  set  himself  earnestly  to  the  task.  He  had  already  composed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  history  when  an  accidental  encounter  with  the  four  poets,  who  then 

•  Le  Lirr«  dasEolii,  oar  Aboo  ')  Eulm  Firdousi,  tr»duU  e4  commefnt4s  Mr  Julof  MoM,    Pabli^  par 
-  *'     F&rto,  18T6.T7. 
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formed  the  official  i*e vision  committee  of  tlie  ancient  arcliives.  broxitflit  him  nsdi 
the  notice  of  tho  sovereign,  Mahmiid  Gliaznavi,  hy  wh*  i  '  ■  ia  uJtimiitd 
entrust-ed  with  the  »:>ffice  he  had  bo  long  covet*^d,  that  of  vei  ^  old  reooi 

80  £LB  to  fonn  a  complete  history  of  Persia  in  the  form  ('^    '  tu 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  redded  at  court*  iiii  -*>d  upon  \m 

stupendous  work;  the  Sultan  takinc,'  gi'eat  interest  in  ii-  ,  .-u;.- <--,  .^id  iigTC<€42ig  to 
pay  a  thoasiUid  i)ieces  of  gold  for  each  thoiiRand  <  <:>uplet8.     This  money  he  x>rof<gywi 
leaving  to  accumulate*  and  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  it  \n  hjm^  Mi»ni  im  ' 
completion  of  hia  task.     When  the  time  arrived,  however,  the  • 
long  enjoyment  of  i*oyiil  favour  had  raised  up  for  him,  had  c«i>i 
him  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  hitter,  instead  of  the  promised  reward,  bci 
pieces  of  silver.     In  his  rage  and  disappointment  Firdousi  gave  i:' 
messenger  who  brought  him  the  money,  20,000  k)  the  bath-man  whi»    bid 

attended  on  him,  and  paid  a  passing  lieer- seller  the  remaining  20,0(K>  for  a  gl     

his  liquor.  When  Sultan  Mahmud  heard  of  this  insultmg  conduct,  he  throates^ 
that  c»n  the  morrow  he  would  have  the  poet  ti*ampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of 
his  elephants,  but  Firdousi  managed  to  escape  to  the  com*t  of  Kabous,  Prince  t3f 
Jorjan,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad.  Befoi-e  leaving  he  confided  to 
Ayaz,  the  favourite  uf  the  Sid  tan,  a  most  bitter  and  scathing  satire  on  Mahmud, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  epic  poem  and  forms  a  curious  contrast  t«:»  the  exti*avagsgit 
eulogies  on  that  prince  contained  in  the  inti*c»duction  to  the  work.  Prc>m  Ba^*^ '' ' 
he  went  to  Kohistan,  the  gf>vcmor  of  which  province  gave  him  a  most  fri( 
reception,  and  employed  such  good  oifices  with  the  Sultan  that  the  poet  wii« 
to  I'etuj'n  to  his  native  town  Tiis,  where  Mahmud  at  lengtli  sent  him  the  gold 
was  his  due.  But  the  reparation  came  too  late,  Firdousi,  broken  down  with  ji 
la!30ur,  and  diBap{K>Lntment,  one  day  overheard  a  child  singing  a  verse  front! 
own  satii'e,  in  which  he  laments  the  injustice  done  him  in  withlioldhu'  the  r. « 
eamefl  by  a  lifers  labour,  and  a^ntrasts  his  present  condition  with  wl  M 

have  been  had  his  patron   been  of  royal  blood,  and  therefore  cap;ir  bic 

sentiments  and  princely  munificence,  mfitead  of  being  as  he  waa  tho  mn  of » 
slave: 

•*  Had  Makmud*8  father  been  of  royal  blood. 
In  gold  and  silver  knee-deep  I  had  stood  i 
Had  Mahmud'e  motht^^r  been  a  queen  infiteiid« 
A  crown  of  gold  had  decked  this  aged  head»" 

The  incident  so  affected  him  that  he  f lunted  away,  and  died  immediately  aftw^* 
wards  on  being  carried  into  his  own  house. 

Such  were  the  circimistances  imder  which  the  *'  Shah-Namah"  or  *'  Book  of  Kii>g»* 
was  composed;  it  is  a  most  voluminous  work,  containing  more  than  6(>,CMJ0  coupl^ 
written  in  the  purest  Persian,  and  most  musical  rhythm.  The  traditions  whidiit 
relates  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  highest  authority  that  popular  legend  can  pos- 
sess, and  many  of  them  go  back  to  a  remote  antiqmty.  Surrounded,  as  all  bo^ 
ti-aditions  must  neecBsarify  be,  with  much  that  is  marvellous  or  fal>uh5us,  there  » 
scarcely  an  incident  which  does  not  ccmtain  some  grain  of  historical,  ethnological* 
or  mythological  truth.  That  Firdousi  followed  faithfully  the  ancient  traditiooit 
which  he  undoubtedly  harl  at  his  disposal,  without  giving  i-ein  to  hia  own  fancjt « 
anjply  proved  both  by  internal  and  cL>llatoral  evidence. 

In  the  fii*st  phice  be  did  not  dare  to  commence  his  epic  in  ^ffiimeat  tmtil  ht  W 
pri>(!ured  and  carefully  studied  the  great  work  of  Danish wer  the  Dihtam;  and  it » 
known  that  he  was  surrounded  by  others  of  the  same  class,  who  had  been  tsta^ 
moned  t-o  court  for  the  express  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  work  by  revision  nf 
and  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  legends.  The  poets,  ti3o,  who  had  hoped  to 
have  bet^  employed  on  the  task,  and  the  numerous  enemies  which  success,  esp*** 
cially  in  an  Eastei'U  court.,  always  raises  up,  would  not  have  failed  to  find  fault  bul 
they  detected  any  interpolations  or  omissions  in  the  episodes  as  they  were  read, 
when  completed,  before  Mahmud.  The  very  faults  of  the  narrative,  the  al 
transitions  from  one  story  to  another,  and  the  ten<lency  to  ascribe  all  the 
deeds  of  an  ep3ch  to  one  favourite  hero,  all  show  that  it  waa  the  ^ 
tradition  which  he  followed.  The  hjcuna^,  also,  point  to  the  same  ooncii 
for  they  are  nearly  always  found,  as  in  the  case  of  his  account  of  the 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  parts  of  the  history  which  refer  to  | 
Persia  was  labouring  imder  some  national  disast^T,  or  under  the  yok 
foe>  and  these  are  not  the  events  which  the  pe<:>ple  love  to  r  '  '^  ^  j  leiui  ml 
The  Parseee,  the  succesaors  of  the  ancient  fire- worshipping  its  of  P< 

recognize  so  completely  the  identity  of  Firdousi 'a  legends  witu  iumj  t»wn  that 
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ok  upon  him  as  a  national  poet,  and  even  believe  him  to  have  belonged  to  their 
ith. 

The  immense  suceees  of  Firdousi's  work  gave  rise  to  many  Imitittion^t  and  we 

*■    '^    :      -  ■  -  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  tlie  immediat<?ly  snc- 

mo  of  which  have  come  down  to  ms,  either  Bei>anitely 

i  .vo    .  1 1...  *  f^^'  th-Namah/'    Xor  are  the&e  b<x»ka  mere  inven- 

n\  are  evi  d  upon  ancient  traditions  analogou^i  to  those 

-     msi,  and  ^:u^^     :..  nt  the  history  as  narrated  by  him.    The  entire 

iich  the  Arab  conquest  e^ecteil  in  the  manners,  religion,  lanmiage*  and 

h  of  Persia  Wijuld  tiuve  been,  no  donbt,  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  the 

iflftoric  legends,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exceptional  cu'cumBtances  we  have 

ad  for  the  extrai^rdinary  genius  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Book  of  Kings.*' 

I  in  such  a  work  we  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  minute  historical  accuTiicy, 

ained  by  the  light  of  modem  science  and  discovery,  these  old  tales  cannot 

j)lain  many  difficiiltieBand  fill  up  many  gaps  in  the  other  ancient  histories 

ph  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  exclusively  to  draw  oiir  information. 

'     "riipoBsible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  even  the  barest  sketch 

1 1  s  of  a  work  filled  with  the  most  varied  episodes,  and  embracing  the 

'uhX  KH  ween  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  conquest  of  Alexander. 

to  say  that,  notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  verbiage  and  tedious  repeti- 

is  f nil  of  interest  not  only  for  the  student  of  history,  but  for  the  ordinary 

cadcr,  iuid  may  well  take  its  place  beside  such  coUections  as  Grimm's  Popular 

But,  unfortunately,  Persian  is  not  a  language  understanded  of  the  common 

lie  in  Europe,  and  it  mi^ht  well  be  Bupposed  tliit  no  one  would  be  found  with 

tsient  patience  and  learmng  to  give  this  immenst?  volume  in  an  intelligible  form 

to  tlie  Eurc*pean  reader.     Such  a  person,  however,  has  beeji  found  in  M.  Jules 

""ohl,  whose  loss  the  world  of  Oriental  scholarship  has  had  lately  to  deplore, 

M.  de  Mohl  was  bom  at  Wurtemburg  in  1802,  educated  first  at  Stuttgart  and 

■terwards  at  the  University  of  Tiibin<jen,  and  was  destined  originally  for  the 

Church,     He  subsequently  relinquished  tlie  theological  course,  and  went  to  Paris 

to  complete  his  Oriental  studies,  and  was  so  attracted  by  the  society  of  that  city 

'"  at  he  to<3k  up  his  al)ode  there  permanently,  and  in  1B26  received  the  commission 

?rom  the  French  Government  to  edit  and  translate  Pirdousi's  immortal  work.     To 

ihis  gigantic  imdertaking  he  devoted  over  fifty  yeai-B  of  incessant  labom%  and, 

fly  for  the  world,  lived  to  complete  it.     The   origina!   edition,  commenced 

the  la«t  Monarchy  and  continued  under  the  Empire  and  lU'public,  always  at 

►nblic  cost,  is  a  noble  monument  of  M.  Mohl'a  talent  and  industry,  and  of  the 

"ity  of  the  French  (!k)vemment ;  but  its  enormous  cost  places  it  out  of  the 

of  the  ordinary  purchaser,  aud  its  size  makes  it  difficult  of  access  even  in  the 

libraries  where  it  is  tc*  be  found.   Madame  Mohl  has  not  only  paid  a  graceful 

1  to  her  illustrious  husband  a  memory,  I'Ut  has  done  the  public  good  service, 

ciging  out  the  French  transhition  of  the  '*  Shilh-Namah"  in  a  convenient  and 

\  form,  and  "  Le  Livre  des  Kois  '*  must  henceforth  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 

the  standard  works  of  evei-y  library  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 


JtrsTiN  McCarthy  wi*ites  for  "Miss  Mijsanthrope"*  a  very  manly  and 
'  ■"■  de<iication  "  to  the  friends  who  overwhelmed  his  household  with  inquiries 
the  false  reixjrt  of  his  death  was  spread  abroad  some  time  ago.  We  were 
aong  the  number  of  those  who  were  very  pleiised  to  learn  that  the  report  was 
"se,  and  we  gladly  take  a  share  of  the  d£?dieath>n  to  oui-selves, 
'MiaB  Misanthrope '■  is  handsomely  got  up  and  characteristically  illustrated; 
it  is  a  novel  to  keep  a^  well  as  to  read,  it  is  nicely  suited  for  a  present— 
dly  if  the  giver  of  the  book  tc»  the  lady  wishes  to  do  an  oblique  stroke  of 
t^nrtslLip  or  of  counsel :  for  there  is  much  in  it  upon  which  to  build  alluring  and 
1  eonversation.  Miss  Misanthrope  is  a  hands<jme  girl,  bom  in  a  coimtry 
,  who  has  not  had  a  happy  or  affectionate  home,  forming  opinions  of  life 
k  slender  bases  and  cherishing  peculiar  ideals,  she  says,  with  the  young  farmer 
FjLudley  Court** — not  to  be  confounded  with  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret, '  though 
tave  known  that  blunder  made— who  sings  ov^^r  the  pic-nic  pie,  **But  let  me 
live  my  life  **— meaning  that  she  does  not  want  much  company.  Woman  delights 
not  her,  no,  nor  man  neither.  But  a  good  many  of  the  people  she  meets  "*  by  tneir 
smiling  seem  to  say  **  that  she  does ;  and  at  last  she  gets  as  much  entangled  both 
with  man  and  woman  as  it  is  easy  to  conceive.     The  story  in  detail  is  for  the  rt^er 


•  lf1s»  MfMiithrope.    By  Jufltia  McC«rtby,    Id  two  vo)iagii«i,    London  i  0]»t«o  end  Wimlwi. 
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to  fiij'l  out,  £LS  be  will  not  fail  to  do,  with  pleasure,  if  he  once  sits  down  to  tlie  bixifl 
But,  having  briefly  indicnted  the  c<?ntral  idea  of  these  two  v»Dlnmes,  we  maj  go  iF 
|tto  add  that  they  contain  eotue  of  the  most  felicitous  studies  of  cbaraotor  that  w^ 
rbave  seen  for  a  long  while,  and  none  that  make  you  too  uncomfortable^  Mr. 
UicCaithy  writi^s  like  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  very  much  like  a  man  of 
■the  world  too.  Indeed,  he  iff  a  man  of  the  world,  and  has  seen  it.  We  oould 
ftconceive  that  he  might  have  wi'itt<»n  stories  of  a  more  **  original "  character  tluin 
KlUiis,  if  his  career  liad  been  different ;  but  if  it  had,  he  would  prohahlr 
Kave  been  a  very  distinguished  historical  or  biographical  essa^nst.  His  noTeht 
Ehave  not  the  unconscious  fluency  of  far  inferior  wntei's  who  are  bom  with  a  strong 
m/Hnconteur  gift,  and  have  no  fine  faculties  to  embarrass  them  ;  but  their  uuality 
MS  mere  stories  ia  suificing ;  and  all  else  is  of  a  very  high  order.  We  should  ear 
Vthat  intelligence^free,  kindly  vision — (with  high  conscientiousness  and  muct 
■goodness  of  heart)  was  Mr.  McCarthy*s  strong  point  as  a  novelist.  He  alwayi 
Mnderstande ;  and  he  makes  his  readers  understand.  He  has,  also,  plenty  of 
pkindly  humour.  In  this  story,  Mr,  Money  and  Mr.  St.  Paul  are  most  a4imirable 
JjBftudies.  So  is  Mr.  Blanchet,  the  poet.  The  sketch  of  the  ai'tistic  clique^  to  whicB 
Ithe  latter  l»elon^ed»  is  exceedingly  good,  and  so  is  Mr.  Hopkins*  picture  of  these 
■  ••  unappreciated  "  friends. 

I  Amoiig  the  few  small  things  which  did  not  quite  please  us  we  may  name  oov 
brhich  Mr,  McCarthy  knows  ( we  ai'e  sure)  as  well  iis  we  do :  he  is  too  literary,  Thu 
lallusionB  sometimes  jar.  For  example,  Miss  Grey  as  Pippa  passing  is  incongruous; 
l»>  is  Mr.  St.  PauFs  recollection  fi-om  **  The  Arabian  Nights/'  It  also  struck  a» 
Eihat  the  mutual  intelligence  between  Miss  Grey,  Lucy,  and  Victor  was  struck  UJ 
|too  suddenly  and  unaccountably,  and  that  it  vnis,  on  Lucy'a  part  cert.ainly,  too 
isqpplete  for  what  led  up  to  it.  As  to  the  general  drift,  if  there  is  any  dnA,  cf 
llLa  «tory,  we  do  not  quite  see  our  way.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  Misa  Grey  bad  bad 
I  a  little  more  firmness  and  ingenuity,  she  mi^ht,  being  well  off,  have  carried  oat 
Iher  |jlan  of  living  an  honourable  and  kindly  b^fe  as  **  ^fias  Misanthrope,"  that  is  to 
May,  if  she  had  been,  on  other  gi^ounds,  the  girl  to  do  it.  These  are  days  in  whicb 
Rew  men  or  women  can  effectually  *'  wall  in  the  sacred  fire  "  without  a  good  deal 
■of  social  reticence ;  and  nobody  can  understand  that  better  than  Mr.  MeCarthr.  Hu 
abundantly  shows  that  no  problem  of  the  kind  goes  unconsidered  by  him.  In  anjf 
|Caae  he  has  given  us  a  brilliant  and  thoughtful  novel :  which  may  also  be  treated, 
Kf  the  reader  pleases,  as  an  essay  of  rare  intelligence  and  fine  humour,  illustrated 
thj  social  studies  of  great  fidelity,  wholly  free  from  any  taint  of  cynicism  or  high- 
Uying  sentiment.  It  is  at  once  an  attractive  and  a  wholesome  book  :  free  with  a 
[generous  freedom,  but  without  flippancy;  and  \itterly  w^ithoutany  ti-ace  of  moral 
Fial^  bottom."  

^  Mr.  Fleming's  new  story,*  like  its  predecessor,  **  A  Nile  Novel,**  is  likely  tti 
appeal  ouly  to  minds  of  a  certfun  tone  and  quality,  and  perhaps  not  ev€ai 
to  Bueh  minds  in  all  of  their  moods.  We  can,  at  any  lute,  fully  understand 
the  possibility  of  a  most  competent  cntic'a  finding  the  book,  though  he  would 
be  compelled  to  recognize  merit  in  it,  as  a  whole  very  little  to  his  liking.  Am 
for  the  iXMider  whose  robust  and  not  highly  discriminating  appetite  rejoices  ifl 
a  plain  tale  plainly  told,  whether  of  the  sensational  or  domestic  order,  he  will  pro* 
bably  throw  it  aside  in  disgust,  declai'ing  that  there  ia  nothing  in  it.  And  is 
truth,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  would  have  very  much  to  say  for  his  judg- 
ment ;  for  the  story  is  without  plot,  almost  without  anything  that  can  fairly  be 
called  incident ;  and  the  characters — at  least  the  two  of  them  who  principally 
arrest  our  sympathies,  Constance  Varley  and  Lawrenc^\  the  man  who  might  uaT« 
been  and  should  have  been  her  lover — well  as  we  may  understand  them  if  wc  like* 
eeem  to  us  suggested  rather  than  fully  drawn.  The  charm  which  the  book  has  lor 
those  who  find  charm  in  It  lies,  we  take  it,  in  its  atmosphere;  the  '*nalQnil 
magic,**  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  it,  of  its  Eastern  seenei'y,  its  art'^*  '  1. 
ing,  the  slight  subtle  touches  and  turns  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  it 

enrich  it,  and  the  deep  but  quiet  pathos  of  its  issue.  We  are  conscious*  ;ii><»  ui  « 
fijie  harmony,  though  one  far  more  easily  felt  than  expressed,  betwe<-n  the*  moods 
and  emotions  which  we  arc  here  c^amcemed  in  contemplating,  and  thro  .^t-T-r,j|| 
suiToundings,     In  watching  the  little  group  of  Amencan  travellei-s,  .r 

less  wealtliy,  and  some  higuly  cultivated  and  sensitive  to  beauty,  wh<^  h^ 

story,  we  are  never  suffered  to  forget  the  background  and  setting  <»f  th  — 

the  Syrian  landscape,  now  grey,  arid,  and  desolate,  now  joyous  and  m 
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or  Dumascus  with  its  streams  and  rose -gardens,  or  its  bazaars, 
aiilted  spaces,  with  the  lustre  of  silks,  the  ^leam  of  metal  and  porce- 
I  about  them,  and  the  odour  of  grims  and  curions  spices  filling  the  dusty  air." 
The  IraTellers*  first  vision  of  Damascus  forms  a  word-picture  that  compels  quota- 

juQ  t — 

ritii  them  lay  a  oity  and  a  plain — a  wildetneaa  of  deep  up-springing  green — a 
.varm-tioted  houses  and  ghtterin^  mosques,  and  sharply-piercing  minarats* 
luirt  rose  the  violet  mountains  grown  silv6r-pal«  in  the  blinding  heat;  and 
^yond  Uiat  the  palt)  border-line  of  infinite  desert  space;  and  all  about  the  city  a  net- 
work of  shining  streams,  a  foam  of  blossoming  trees^  cirded  and  crowned  the  ^BLrdens  of 

i'fittinj;  pendant  to  this  we  might,  had  we  the  space  for  it.  give  the  deecrip- 
Bon  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraeion.  Constance  Varley  is  a  heroine  who  ments  a 
pier  fate  than  that  her  loyal  and  patient  love  should  at  the  last  fiul  of  fi-uition. 
^then  the  pity  of  it !  When  she  thinks  she  is  confessing  to  Lawrence  her  love 
elf,  believing  it  impossible  that  he  should  mistake  her  feelings,  he  under- 
\  the  confession  as  one  of  love  for  the  handsome  young  Philistine  to  whom  he 
^^  3eii  told  she  is  to  be  married,  and  so  takes  himself  out  of  the  wav.  This 
Js  Lawrence  is  very  life-like,  though  revealed  to  us,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  by 
way  of  hint  and  suggestion — a  true  enfant  dti  eucle^  as  he  is  called,  a  creatui*o  of 
Iture  whose  aim,  as  he  is  made  t^j  say,  **  is  refinement,  not  strength ;  beauty, 
ihilaratlon ;''  powerless  to  act  strongly,  or  even  desire  strongly  ;  and  coming 
look  back  upon  his  past  experience  as  on  an  inevitable  and  fatal  progress  from 
delight  iA  «lcsiix^  to  the  quiet  acoeptance  of  defeat."  A  certain  Claude 
)aTenant  who  flits  through  the  story,  with  his  art-cnthusiasrus  and  vagaries,  and 
is  frank  paganism,  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  the  Mr.  Rose  of  The  Neic  Uepublic ; 
ad  the  representative  of  worldly- wisdom  and  the  conventionalities,  Mrs.  Thayer, 
be  American  lady  who  **  has  been  tired  ever  since  she  was  ten  years  old,"  is  very 
ii using,  and  a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  Mr,  Fleming  is  possessed  of 
^umoar  and  lightness  of  touch  in  addition  to  his  other  good  gifts. 


MBa.  LlNTON^s  miun  object  in  *'  The  World  Well  Lost,"*  as  ia  her  iirevioua 
.T^;..u  ^r.MiLl  ^.MTT,  to  be  to  bring  out  the  contrast  and  opposition  between  what  may 
|V  in  of  natural  feeling  and  impulse  and  the  religion  of  acquired 

^  -_  :  iiese  notions  stand  for  mere  social  conventionalities  or  are  oased 
accepted  moral  code.  The  same  theme,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  power- 
[ti^eated  by  her  in  *'  The  Atonement  t>f  Learn  Dundas,"  in  which  our  sym- 
were  claimed  for  the  untaught  child  to  whom  right  and  wrong  were  words 
a  meaning,  who,  in  a  passion  of  loyalty  to  her  dea/1  miither,  poisons  the 
who  shall  not,  she  is  resolved,  vex  that  mother  l>y  occupying  her  plaoe. 
^__  almoet  say  that  the  superior  sanctity  and  obligation  ot  the  former  of 
two  '*  religions  "  over  the  latter  was  the  gospel  which  Mj-s.  Linton  felt  herself 
jpecially  constrained  Uy  proclaim  ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  artist — and  that  she  is 
be  rc^rded  iis  an  artist  vrt}  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  manner  of  doubt — it 
oiway.s  hazardous,  and,  perhaps,  also  B43mewhat  impertinent,  to  infer  full  moi'al 
_)n">val  even  from  the  most  effective  and  sympathetic  rej^restrntation.  Not  that 
'e' should  have  much  exception  to  take  to  her  gospel,  if  hir  gospel  it  be,  accepted 
the  right  sense,  and  with  certain  needful  limitations ;  for,  «>f  course,  the  creed 
what  she  calls  ''  the  rights  of  individualism  and  nature  *'  may  Iw  so  held  and 
on  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  very  grossest  selfishness  and  most  reckless 
"  of  all  claims  that  may  stand  in  a  man^s  way  when  going  the  road  of  his 
'will.  In  *'  The  World  Well  Lost,"  the  principal  actors  and  actresses  may 
*etty  well  all  be  divided  into  two  poups,  aecordbig  as  natural  feeling  or  the  reoog- 
ition  of  social  needs  and  obligations  lias  greatest  hold  upi^n  them.  In  the  lattei* 
kttd  Lady  Machell,  her  elder  son  Wilfrid  and  her  daughter  Hilda,  and  young 
rent  Smith  ;  in  the  former  Derwent^s  mother,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Owlett.  her 
iter  Muriel,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  Ai*thur»  the  younger  of  the  Machell 
ure,  and  Dinah  Forbes,  the  mannish  old  maid.  The  "situation"  is  admirably 
for  bringing  out  the  moral  purpose  which,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to  have 
^  ^tcsd  Mrs.  Linton  in  the  composition  of  her  bo<^k.  Briefly,  we  may  say  that 
mysteiy  which  all  along  hangs  over  Mrs.  Smith  of  Owlett,  the  refined  and 
^ted  woman,  who  has  persisted  in  living  in  the  closest  retirement,  rejecting 
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society  aJtogetber  for  liers<^lf ,  and  as  mucli  as  is  possible  to  her  lor  ber  cliOdren^  it 
shows  in  the  end  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  ber  biusband,  loved  and  reYerefi'^-"'  ^  *- 
ber  in  disbononr  as  in  honour,  has  been  underpinning  fiftf^en  years  of  paial  t- 
for  forgery,  committed  in  a  moment  of  weakness  to  save  him^*  If  .Tnl  i 
ones  from  ruin.     Then  come  the  queBtiona,  will  Derwent  and  y  \xui 

cleave  to  the  disgraced  father  whose  strange  abisence  i-eceive*  .in 

explanation,  or  put  the  family  shame  b<?bind  them  and  begin  the  ne^  i» 

oflfci-ed  them  ?  and  will  Ai-thui*  hv  loyal  to  the  girl  who,  always  ol>ie<  t  ^  bw 

mother  on  the  score  of  her  poverty,  is  now  shown  to  bear  a  diahououi-ed  munft 
besides  ?     The  answers  to  these  questions  wonld  take  more  space  than  we  have  to 
give  ;  we  will  only  say  that  they  furnish  occa&ion  for  some   line   and  forcibJi; 
scenes  r  the  titern  and  somewhat  ha]*sh  "  chastity  of  honour  *'  in  Derwent,  b<lor<? 
which  evi^  his  wana  love  for  mother  and  sister  must  give  way.  being  in  particuJar 
portrayed  with  singular  jjower,  a  power  all  the  more  noticeable.  siA  w^  nm  see 
that  it  is  very  faa*  indeed  nxjm  being  the  result  of  gjrmpathy.     Ai  ' 
whilst  i>o«8ibly  more  attractive,  are  certainly  less  orig^iiial.     Ind*  ► 
lldsiBBrppciints  us,  as  we  are  somehow  led  to  expect  from  her  a  certa 
MMI^ action  or  manifestation  which  she  never  seems  to  exhibit.     It  is.  we  shonH  mj, 
^altogether  as  a  delineator  of   character  that    Mrs.   Linton   is  most   entitlcsd  In 
praise  ;  but  mere  gentleness  and  faithfulness,  however  idealized »  do  not  prtsetsni  l 
type  with  which  she  feels  most  at  home. 
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Mb.  Wedmobe  introduces  his  three  **  Pastorals '* — in  whic)i  ^       '    'id^ 

for  *'  form  '*  is  alwaja  conspicuous — by  a  preface,  in  which  he  rr 

that    the   pi-esent   time    offers   special   difficulties   to    the    novfii^i  !! 

deal  with   c^.intempLtrai'y  life^— the  life  of  cities,  the  life  of  Society, 
able  time  for  such  a  novelist  is,  be  considers,  *' a  pcjnod  of  social  i  a 

nothing  arises  to  check   tho   stream  of  accepted  beliefs,  and  he  ^^ '  do 

be  in  some  measure  historian  and  analyst  of  Society  knows  on  what  hc^  ^..^,  ^-..^ 
and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  moralities  to  which  he  appeals,  because  the  rig^ 
and  wrong  hiiiited  about  him  are  the  right  and  ^toii?^  —  t]i.  <r. km!  ;itiil  ^vrt 
his  own  mind.'*  Such  a  period  the  present  time  con 
Mr.  Wedmore  thinks  that  many  novelists  must  find  peii 
hai'd  of  attainment;  for  either  the  novelist  may  think  nn,  iIhel^;.  and  the  bockl^ 
be  depicts  another,  or,  if  bcjth  Society  and  the  novelist  1^-  ,!l,i<  r^l.  **  it  may  Ailllli 
expected  of  him  that  he  shall  shape  his  work  in  polite  and  gentle  accsordtfiee  witk 
traditions  both  have  inherited  and  Ijctth  have  cast  aside.*  It  would  not  b^  «7- 
prising  to  him,  then,  if  many  writers  of  fiction  should,  at  least  for  a  while,  tan, 
ae  he  does  here,  **  to  such  rural  or  outland  life  as  by  reason  of  its  r^tpc<typpai  aa 
hardly  be  deemed  contemporary,**  and  leave  **  the  problems  of  our  c<  i      "  ~ '  * 

deal,  m  remote  places,  with  the  tenderness  of  the  old  and  the  fane i 
We  cannot  attempt  here  to  discuss  this  theory,  for  which,  no  d*>ui*t^  ;<  gt»Ni  ly*: 
mi^ht  be  said ;  still  it  strikes  as  that  Mr.  Wedinore  exaggerates  the  effect  of  lit 
difliculty  ho  complains  of,  8«>  fai",  at  any  rate,  as  regai'ds  writ-ers  of  real  p»iic]|  ail 
power.  That  the  ordinary  novel  of  Society^  is  t^i'uding  to  collapse  iii*y  be  tgmk 
— we  suspect  that  it  is  true, — but  if  so,  we  incline  to  think  it  is  far  lew  hj  rmtm 
of  the  dignified  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Wedmore  than  for  the  simple  n  iwni  tkit 
it  has  been  worked  out. 

But,  theories  apart,  for  their  truthfulness,  their  skilful  and  delioAto  aillia 
ship,  and  their  subdued  pathos,  we  can  ^ve  a  hearty  welcome  to  th«  tlurM  item 
of  life  in  outlying  and  old-world  districte  of  France,— Pomic»  Ooisic,  aad  ite 
uplands  at  the  edge  of  La  Beauee, — to  which  Mr.  Wedmore  has  nreo  the  ] 
Bomewbat  affected  name  of  "  Pa«tc>ral&  of  Prance."  They  are  all  mkH,  tor 
a  tale  of  self-sacrifice,  in  which  the  sorrow  is  not  felt  less  keenly  boQMiH 
patiently.  The  second  of  them,  **  Yvonne  of  Croisic/*  is  the  on«  to 
should,  on  the  whole,  be  disposed  to  give  the  preference.  Yvonne  is  a  maiiBtf 
Croisic,  '*  a  lonely  country,  leading  nowhere,"  so  remote  that  it  does  DOl 
itself  as  a  part  of  Brittany,  but  regards  the  Breton  mainland  as  f oi^miQil, ■■ 
inland  Prance  almost  as  another  world.     She  loves  Rohan,  a  young  sujor,  li^to 


to  crush  down  ber  love  and  send  her  lover  from  her,  because  Rohan*a  1 
needs  be  with  his  old  mother  at  Piriac,  and  Piriac  is  **  beyond  the  fartlnai  jpmL 
five  hours*  sail/*  an  altogether  imimaginable  distance,  whilst  Yvonni?^  aim  |pri  d 
Croisic,  is  bound  to  live  and  die  among  hei*  own  people.     The  x^  tboiq|kt  ^ 
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taking  root  eUewhere  ia  unendnrable.  The  pictxire  Mr.  Wedmorc  gives  us  of  tlie 
llonelj  coxuitrj,  and  the  Btill,  nan"«w,  jet  not  ignoble  lives  of  its  pe?ople,  is  one  of 
lingular  quaintnesa  and  beauty.  Nor,  as  works  of  art,  do  the  other  two  stories  in 
the  volume,  '*  A  Last  Love  at  Pornic/*  and  **The  Fom-  Bells  of  Chartres,'*  oume 
much,  if  at  all,  behind  the  one  we  have  touched  on.  The  only  exception  we  could 
take  Uy  the  volume — ^and  it  seems  almost  imgracioua  to  take  any — ^isthat  the  work* 
I  maaship,  finished  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  allowed  to  be  a  little  too  much  en  evidettce. 

This  volume^,*  by  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Expositor t  ia  made  up  of  a  series 

I  of  lectures  delivered  to  a  Bible-class  numbering,  as  we  are  t<:»ld,  150  members, 

imen  and  womru,  who  wei*e  invited    freely  to  state  their   difficulties  for  open 

""'  enssion.     While  the  general  view  is  much  the  same  as  that  put  forward  by 

■    Jukes  in  his   "  Restitution  of  all  Things,**   to  which  the  author  expresses 

'  obliL'^^tl.Mi^    the  mode  of  exposition  is  uaturally  more  popular,  and  the  book 

fis  probal  !  fuiapted  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

In  th^   ^  the  author  crjmplains  that^  though  the  dogma  of  everlasting 

[torment  is  now  rarely  preached,  and  though  it  has  been  generally  abandoned  by 

*  Wuehtful  men,  yet  the  fear  of  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  others 

""^^terred  them  from  giving  free  utterance  to  their  real  views.     Speaking  in  the 

ae  of  the  preachers.  **arewe/*  he  asks,  "  so  much  ^Wser  and  better  than  our 

bearers  that  the  truth  which  may  be  good  for  us  will  be  inriirious  to  them  ?  If 
ay  man  is  convinced  that  he  holds  any  truths  let  him  in  God*s  name  utter  his 
[>nTiction,  and  leave  the  consequences  with  the  God  who  gave  it  to  him/* 

In  the  body  of  the  work  Mr.  Cox  grapples  with  those  texts  which  are  usually 

raoi^  in  support  of  the  dogma,  and  which  indeed  are  now  genenilly  admitted  to 

form  the  s<jle  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  freer  view  comniended  by  reason 

1  '  d  by  the  general  tone  of  revelation.     It  is  shown  that  many  of  the 

It  by  the  unleai'ned  reader  arise  merely  fi*om  incorrect  translations, 

^lii  jxi  all  probability  disappear  when  the  new  version  comes  into  use.     The 

word  *' damnation,"  for  instance,  has  received  a  new  connotation  since  WyclifFe 

.  wrot-e  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  **  Hath  no  man  damned  thee  H"  where  the 

I  authorized  version  is  **  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  "    Mr.  Cox  pointa  out  that 

j wherever  the  word  is  used  it  represents  either  the  Greek  teplvio  to  judge,  or  koto- 

\t¥t  to  condemn,  and  that  in  no  case  does  it  involve  the  idea  of  endlesB  or  irre- 

[lediable  pnniahment.     So  far  there  is  entire  agreement  among  scholars.     It  is 

jtinestionably  true  that  the  English  terms  "  damn/'  **  damnation/'  &e.»  no  longer 

present  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  as  they  did  in  Wy differs  time,     lilr.  Cfox, 

liowever,  has  followed  an  unsafe  guide  when  he  accepts  Home  Tooke's  derivation  of 

'damn'*  from  **  deem/*     It  of  course  comes  directly  from  the  Latin  damnum, 

'  Joes/*  which  is  itself  a  participial  form  from  the  root  da,  to  give,  meaning  that 

rhich  is  expended,  like  the  Greek  Soiriyij.f 

There  is  more  difficulty  respecting  the  words  "  hell" and"  eternal."  The  former 

I  eniployi;*d  to  represent  one  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  words,  Gt'henna,  Tartainis, 

lades.     The  last  of  these,  which  means  nothing  more  than  the  imseen  world,  has 

operly  a  neutral  force  ;  thus  Joseph  us  uses  it  of  the  apirit  of  Samuel  called  up  f  nim 

rave  to  wai*u  King  Saul  of  his  approaching  doom.     It  is  the  word  used  in  the 

ieth  chapter  of  Rc?velation,  where  the  authorized  version  has  *'  death  and  hell 

^ered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged  everv   man 

'Dig  to  his  works."     It  is  evidently,  therefore,  not  the  pla<?e  of  final*  far  less 

Jcfis,  punishment,  such  as  we  now  lissociate  with  the  word  ''  hell/*    The  only 

in  which  the  word  Tartarus  occurs  is  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  where  the  rebel 

\  are  said  to  have  been  '*  cAstdKtwn  to  bell,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment/' 

appears  to  imply  an  intermediate  state,  but  in  any  case  has  no  relation  to 

future  condition  of  men.     The  word  Gehenna  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 

TW^hich  is  of  real  importance  in  reference  to  our  subject;  and  the  two  questions 

t which  have  to  be  aaked  about  it  are.  In  what  sense  was  it  uiideret^>i>d  by  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  P  Will  this  sense  suit  the  context  of  the  several  passages 
bf  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is  found  ?  As  regards  the  first  question  Mr. 
pentfich  and  Dr.  Dewes  are  refei-ted  to  as  authorities  for  the  statement  that  there 
{U  no  nassage  to  be  found  in  Jewish  writers,  throughout  the  six  hundred  years 
fcsienoing  from  300  B«c.  to  300  a.d.,  which  would  countenance  the  doctrine  of  endless 
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t  1^  "1 1  Mr.  Oqx  did  not  aak  the  ««iiist&oci]i  uf  aotne  eebul&r  to  rovl»e  hie  proofH. 

.  ^.1  of  1  Cor.  XT.  £5  reads  Bdifarfif  not  ^BtJ 


In  rmg6  110,  we 
af  oDmes  from  tbo  L&tin  atternas,  the  older  form  of  vrhlcb  U  ac^itcmfu,"  a&a  la  p«^  fi9, 
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i  3is,  all  right-mmcled  readers  will  agree  with  him  in  condemning  the 

1  fselfish  arguintint,  that  ai^ftof  must  mean  everlasting  when  applittd  to 

of  sitiners,  or  what  gnaranteo  have  we  for  the  perfectibility 

jrtion  of  the  book,  the  writer  is  on  firmer  ground.     He  shows,  as 

u  shown  uf  hite.  yet  nut  without  a  certain  freshness  which  gives 

1  H  of  his  own  ounviction,  that  the  view  which  claims  to 

l»po«ed  to  roa«on  than  it  is  to  the  general  teaching  of 

1  cter ,  the  j iistiee,  and  the  gix^dneas  of  G<xl .    Gi*a nting 

y  be  demanded  for  the  isolated  texts  dealt  with  in 

i .V.  .iiid  snppusing  them  to  be  incapable  of  any  but  the 

Ji,  still  the  ease  for  endless  punishment  is  not  stronger  than 
,-     :  L„Uinism  ;  and  aa  the  hitter  has  ceased  to  dai'ken  the  muidsand 
of   men,   not  lxv:ause  the   texts  on   which  it  was  based  have  Ixien 
.leared  up,  but  because  it  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  alike  with  rea&.»n 
^(^Jitl  with  thi'  L    III  voice  of  revelation,  so  we  may  hope  that  it  wiU  be  with  the 
4in«>sUon  of  til-  t  n  in_r  destiny  of  our  race. 


Ir' 
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Tni;  HtstoryAf  Dr.  Giles's  work*  ought  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
a  of  speech  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  nineteentn 
I J  years  ago,   when   Dr,    Giles  was  a  humble  stipen- 
imUd  m  tlio  diijccse  of  Oxford,  he  published  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
Records,  and  was  immediately  threatened  by  Biahoj;  Wilberforce  with 
Idrawal  of  his  license*     Dr*  Giles  ansT^'ered  that  his  twDok  was  wi-itttfu  only 
[learned ;  tliat  a  v(^  small  number  of  copies  had  been  issued  ;  that  his  in- 
terned historical  facts;    and  that  he  did  not  impugn  any  of  the  doe - 
'  Church,     The  last  point,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  the  substance  of  the 
I    ai.iiie  by  Professor  Smith  of  Aberdeen, ^d  which  rendered  him  invul- 
L'  amid  the  artillerv  of  the  Ohtireh  courts. 
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Bishop  WilWrforce  was  peremp* 

(ix.   a  M,l   tl,.'  K,x>k  was  only  a  resiuTection  of  loland,  whose  tracts  he  had 

and  he  demandeil  either  that  Dr.  Giles  should  withiliiiw  his 

u  or  at  onee  resign  his  curacy.     The  lK)ok  was  withdrawn. 

s  brother  res igued  his  living  because  of  his  inclinations  towards 

•id  Bishop  Wilber force  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  greater 

louj^ht  within  the  English  Church.    But  bberty  in  one  direction  neees- 

« ty  in  another,  and  now  that  we  have  survived  the  panic  of  "  Essays  and 

K^vii^w^/'  uf  Bishop  Colenso's  dissertations*  and  a  host  of  smaller  disturbances,  Dr. 

Qilei  may  publish  his  "  Records'*  in  their  completed  form,  undisturbed  by  Bishop 

<3^  Convocation. 

^^C>f  the  book  itself  we  shall  at  once  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  excellent  scholai*. 

*^5  material  is  well  airanged,  the  arguments  ai*e  well  put,  and  the  whole  lx>ok 

'•^ritteti  with  clearness  and  elegance.    Having  said  this,  we  are  at  liberty  to  t^xpivsa 

I  £^*^<ii^  '      t^  the  main  propositions,  which  are :  (1.)  That  the  whole  of  the  Old 

[J-oetaiij  now  appears,  Ix^th  style  of  lan^^uage  and  order  of  events*  is  due 

f  lo  tiir  111^41   .establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  fifteen  hundre«i  yeai-s 

>  Christ,  but  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation  four  hundred  yeai*8  before 

■     :  nd  [2.)  That  the  historical  lx»oks  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  exist  in 

it  form  before  the  year  150  after  Christ,  but  were  then  put  forth  with 

-|^^      X.  .   :-^  M>ks,  to  form  the  Christian  Canon  which  we  now  have. 

"Iji^e  two  proptjsitione,  or  more  proi>erly  suppositions,  have  their  main  support 

^hi«-  -AiLTit  of  fiU't'i  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary.     We  could  make  hypothesea 

r,  that  is,  having  greater  probabilitv  of  truth,  and  such  as 

^1  y  better  ai'gumente  than  Dr.  Giles  has  for  liis,  but  the  his- 

arc  i*:»o  scanty  and  Ujo  uncertain  to  afford  a  demonstration.     Dr. 

\  \  ^Lud  perhaps  his  strongiist  argimient  for  the  first  projxisition  is  the 

^  ily  *>£  the  hiBtorical  bcnjks  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  first  fiveai'C  admitted 

^_^  lally  one,  and  it  is  found  that  Joshua  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  naiTative 

'  "Where  the  Ixxik  of  Deuteronomy  ended.     The  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 

jCA.  Ruth.  SamueL  and  Kings*  and  the  inference  ia  that  they  had  but  one  author, 

lilrr.  who  made  very  fre»?  use  of  the  materials  which  he  inherited 

hicr  ducuments.     Now  it  is  certainly  true  and  admitt^^l  by  the 

»\  writers,  that  many  passages  must  have  been  inserted  in  the  his* 

;  s  of  the  Old  Testament  either,  aa  13  generally  believed,  by  E^ra,  or  by 

C^^  ^^«iirew  Aod  Cturlitlau  RcconU.    By  tbo  B*t.  Dr.  Gi'oi,  Eeclor  of  SuUoa»  Surrey.    LoadoD  :  TtUbncr  & 
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Bome  writer  who  liveci  after  the  captivity.     It  is  certainly  startling  t 

who  comes  for  the  fii'st  time  to  the  earnest  study  of  the  Biblv.  to  tii 

liooka  hare  not  been  treated  according  to  our  ideas  of  what  iV  ' 

and  the  question  then  ariseB  concerning  the  amount  of  iir'  • 

original  dt>ciinients.     Did  Ezra  merely  add  such  paasagefi  as,  iur  nir.r;ii 

count  of  the  death  of  Moses  and  thc»se  explanations  which  wero  n«  r 

readers  in  his  day^or  did  he  really  ^Tite,  or  compile  in  eo  ^'*" -  ■--  „ 

to  w^ritinfif,  the  whole  of  the  historical  hooks  of  the  Old  r 

is  Dr.  GOes's  hypothesis,  but  though  put  in  this  startlin*^  :   . .  !  - 

<tf  indefinite  modifiiCationB  by  tht*  admission  that  Eatra  had  •! 
nished  the  substance  of  what  he  wrote,  and  that  for  instance  1 1  .  .      rj. 

tains  **  the  substance  of  all  that  Moses  ever  wrote,  and  is  a  correct  aocoiint,  so  far 
as  himian  things  admit,  of  what  Moses  did  and  taught;  *  The  sum  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  Hebrew  literature  which 
belongs  to  the  literature  of  other  nations,  and  consequently  at  least  as  much  ground 
for  Dr.  Giles  to  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by  Ezra  as  for  th* 
Jesuit  Hardouin  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  were  written  during  the  middle  ages.  An  astounding  the<;ry  !  but  who 
could  refute  it  except  by  arguments  from  inherent  improbability  ? 

We  might  follow  Dr,  Giles  through  his  chief  points,  and  suggest  answers  quite 
as  good  in  the  way  of  supposition  as  his  arguments.  For  instance,  it  is  jvs  easy  to 
suppose  the  writers  of  the  different  bofjks  to  have  taken  up  the  narratives  where 
the  others  left  oft,  as  to  suppose  thftt  the  whole  was  written  by  one  person ;  th<» 
mention  of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  Genesis  xxxvi,,  long  before  Israel  *  -^  ^^*  t^, 
may  have  been  a  comment  added  by  a  later  writer,  and  what  is  said  in  1 

Book  of  Esdi-as  and  of  the  Fathers,  about  Ezra  and  the  foiiy  men  r*  «* 

Scriptures,  may  only  have  meant  that  they  made  ci>pies  of  them,  or  such  a  -  ii 

as  did  not  amount  to  original  authorship.  The  ai'gument  that  there  wore  i  I  - 

ites  in  the  time  of  Joseph  is  easily  answered  by  the  supposition  that  1 
became  the  common  name  for  Arabs  or  Midianitea.  The  inference  that 
were  not  wi*itten  by  persons  contemporary  ^vith  the  events,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  chronology,  is  scarcely  justiiied.  John  Bunyan  wrote  an  aecoxmt  of 
his  own  life.  He  professed  to  follow  wme  order,  and  yet  a  recent  biographer  eagni 
that  **  it  would  baffle  the  skill  of  a  mathematical  expert  to  make  out  anytliing  lik< 
an  accurate  chronology  of  his  history  from  the  data  afforded  bim  in  this  work." 
In  the  final  chapters  of  Dr.  Giles's  book  it  ts  maintained  that  there  were  n^t 
alphabetical  writings  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but  only  hieroglyphical,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  have  oeen  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  If'  tuis  could  be  proved, 
no  doubt  it  would  outweigh  all  conjectures  on  either  side. 

In  the  second  volume,  Br.  Giles  treats  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
finds  sucii  a  uniformity  of  stvle  as  leads  him  to  the  conelusiun  thul ' ' 
is  the  work  of  one  age.     The  uniformity  of  style  ia  by  some  bi 
inde*?d  the  gi-eat  difference  of  style  between  John  and  the  other  Evax^^  l^* 

of  thf-  staple  ai'guraents  for  the  late  origin  of  the  Gospel  which  goes  und'  •, 

and  the  impossibility  of  its  having  been  written  by  Jolm.     The  supposcii  v 

leads  to  the  supposition  of  a  compiler,  but  surely  if  a  compiler  had  tak 
sight  of  the  whole,  and  wi-itten  with  a^dew  to  xmifonnity,  he  wtjuid  ii*  A 
many  of  those  apparent  disci^epancies  which  seem  to  be  t  he  joy  of  m ;  r  s, 

Dr,  Giles  supposes  that  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  it,  ori^r  h«5 

Christians  of  Antioch.  Its  bein  g  in  Greek  is  reckoned  evidence  that  it  wa«  u«  »t  written 
by  Jews,  whr>se  vernacular  was  Hebrew.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
being  always  made  from  the  S<3ptQagint  is  one  argument,  and  another  is,  that  th«^ 
Jews  of  Palestine  did  not  know  Greek,  and  consequently  that  the  New  Testiiment  could 
neither  have  been  written  for  them  nor  by  them.  A  learned  writer  once  wT<it^  a 
b<jok  to  prove  that  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written  in  Latin.  Hi«  ar^- 
ments  were  learned  and  ingenious,  find  certainly  learning  and  ' 
many  things  Vjery  plausible.  Dr.  Giles  has  avoided  reading  tlie  m 
Had  ne  done  80,  many  of  their  theories  would  have  upset  liis,  and  nis  i  h  .,  it; 
wimted  one  of  its  greatest  charms— originality.  It  is  surely  better  to  ] 
man  speak  out  what  he  thinks,  than  to  keep  him  under  the  terroi^s  of  a  i 
or,  if  he  be  a  movable  curate,  the  episwpal  withdrawal  of  his  license. 


h« 
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At  the  time  when  the  Sanskrit  language  became  known  to  Eurox>^&n  seholaiv 
— not  yet  a  century  ago — the  most  sagacious  observer  amongst  ua  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  infiuence  it  was  soon  destined  to  exercise  upon  Western  sta^ieL. 
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'  e  wf  learning,  brought  ubout  l»j  tlie   introduction  of  Greek  into 

I  w8  in  the  iifteenth  century,  was   hardly  a  greater  revolution  than 

ted  in  linguistic  and  kindi*ed  investigatirtus  by  thts  study  of  Siinskrit 

iieteenth,    Ci>mparati\e  philology,  wliicli  prcvirjus  to  thijs  pej'iod  had  been 

\  l>iJtt«^r  than  a  frivolous  pastime,  became  at  once  a  fiul>ject  cajiable  of  scientific 

at,  atid  8^»nu  yielded,  at  the  hands  of  eminent  Sanskrit  schohirs,  brilliant 

'        idU.    Besides  leading  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  nature,  laws, 

I  -»f  language  in  general,  and  to  a  careful  mapping  out  of  the 

iii»"^  >^T   human  speech,  the  new  Bcience  opened  up  the  way  to  a  know- 

je  of  the  earliest  forms  of  thought  and  religioua  belief,  and  rendered  it,  in  a 

e,  i)068if)lc  t«>  trace  these  forms  through  succeseiv       ^  of  development 

very  ancient  to  modem  times.     The  science  of  1.  -came  thus  the 

aer  of  a  new  branch  of  inTcstigation,  that  of  CoiiJiuit.iia>c  Religion.     Lan- 

[inig*j  is  at  ♦inoe  the  earliest  work  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  moat  permanent 


jrd  of 
the 
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■  r...  it ;nn^.     More  ancient  than  the  most  ancient  inscriptions,  cdder 

118,  it  ftn^niB  a  chain  of  continuity  between  the  thought  of 

.  limes.     Embedded  in  any  mi^idem  speech  we  may  discover 

^  of  the  tirst  lispin^^^  of  the   race,   weU-wom  relics  of  primaeval 

^  >:perience.     Philologists  have  thus  been  able,  by  singling  out  worda 

fimnion  to  the  chief  mcmbera  of  the  Aryan  group  of  language,  and,  therefore, 

\e  most  ancient  inheritance  of  each,  to  put  t^*tber  a  sort  of  vocabulary  of  the 

r<*nt  Aryan  speech,  before  it  had  become  developed  into  any  of  its  great  sub- 

jvifiion^.     This  vocabulary  gives  us  a  kind  of  mosaic  picture  of  the  civilization  of 

lie  Aryan  people ;  it  furnishes  us  with  a  view— «amewnat  misty  and  unconnected, 

«H  trM*^^ — i}i  tht^ii*  chief  occupations,  their  thoughts,  their  religion.     Our  Aryan 

iM  stand  before  us  in  this  pictui^e  as  a  race  faiidy  advanced  in  civilization, 

<i  religion  which,  for  rude  gx-andeur,  far  excels  its  later  developments. 

lu  Tno  sacred  books  of  India  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  this  ancient  Aryan 

eed  fn^tm  its  beginnings  in  the  simple  phyeiolatry  of  the  earlier  Vedas,  through 

ficial  system  of  Brahmanism^  with  its  complex  rites,  until  we  find  it  issue  in 

I  L^t  modem  descendants — Buddhism  and  Hinduism — systems  that  have 

,  I  more  than  half  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  our  globe.     These  two  reli- 

"together  with  Islam,  which  claims  some  155,000, tMi<)  adherents — form  the 

^  subject-matter  of  a  series  of  Ix^oks,  tmdertaken  by  the  Society  for  Pinmoting 

aristijm  Knowledge,  of  which  the  three  mentioned  below*  have  already  appeared. 

In  '*  Hinduism,''  by  Professor  Monier  Williams,  we  have  a  terse  though  clear 

Doount  of  the  gt  neei«  an*!  growth  of  a  faith  which  has  at  this  moment  upwards 

16U,(XMJ,<XX^  a«lherentB,   and   boasts  of  a   stream   of   sacred  literature  dating 

ck    fxQ\i\    the  earUeat    a^es.      Judging    from   the  changes  of  structure  and 

iiom   in  the  archaic  Sanskrit,  in  which  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  are  composed, 

Williams   thinks   that  they  are  tht*  work  of  a  succession  of  poct-s  writing 

Btween    15(>0  and   1000   b.c.      In  the  hjTuna    of  the  Big-veda,  which    form  by 

the   most  important  and  oldest  portion  of  this  collection,   we  see  reflected 

ae  nature-worship  of  the  parent  race,  outbreathings  t4*  JJyaush-pitar  (the  Heav^i- 

^ther),  and  Varuna  (the  Investing  Sky),  appiaJs  t«:>  the  great  ti'iad  Indra  (the 

Tatery  Atmosphere),  Ag^ii  (the  Grod  of  Fii*e),  and  Surija  (the  Sun). 

Tiewed  in  the  light  of  the  recent  Indian  famine,  there  is  something  approach- 
ag  tlie  tragic  in  the  piteous   cry  breaking  forth   to   the   great  Rain-conti-oller 
to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  Vecue  hymns  and  prayers  are  addi-essed^ 
Compare  the  hymn  translated  at  p.  29  , — 

k*' .     ,     ,     ,     Oh  !  let  thy  pitying  soul 
Turn  to  us  in  compassion  when  we  praise  theo. 
And  slay  us  not  for  one  sin  or  for  many." 
PS  hymns  and  prayers,  which  come  under  the  head  of  Mantra,  there  are  m 
cda  writings  of  a  later  date,  but,  like  the  rest,  regarded  as  Sruti,  or  revealed  ; 
tliese  are  the  Brahmanas  and  Upiinishads.     The  former,  written  like  the  3f antras 
"  lie  Sanskrit,  consist  of  ritualistic  precepts  and  illustrations  in  pnnse  (pro- 
r  composed  from  8<X>  to  5<X>  b^c),  and  were  employed  by  the  Brahmans  in 
sacrificial  ceremonies.      They  mark  an  advance   from   the  simple  natnrc- 
fciipof  the  Mantras  to  a  system  invohing  numerous  expiatory  eacrifioes,  among 
that  of  human  beings  seems  to  be  included. 

HlfuluUnK    By  MonI«»r  Wllliwn»,  Iff-A,,  DC L.,  Ac.    SoeJi^ry  for  PromoHng  ChHRliim  KnowTod««. 
I^oiJUnilAm :  ht^ofs  A  Sk«teb  of  the  Life  and  Teftohinjr  of  liiiutJunft,  Uie  I^ddha.    By  T.  W.  Bhys  Davids,  of 
"     ioly  for  PruiDotin^  Christian  Knowled^. 

By  J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  B.A^  Priadpftl,  Lft  MkrtiDl^rA  CoHego,  Luelmow,    Society  for 
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Tlie  VpanUJimh^  tboiigb  etandiag  to  the  Mantras  in  about  the  same  relation  i 
the  Talmud  to  tlie  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  beloi^ing,  at  tbe  earliest,  tO^ 
period  subsequent  to  600  B.C.,  are  practically  tbe  only  Veda  studied  and  aeknotr^ 
fedged  as  an  authority  by  ortbodox  educated  Hindus  at  tbe  present  ^v^y  They 
constitute  the  pbiloBc^phical  tKirtion  of  tbe  Veda,  and  inti-oduce  for  tb-  ur* 

the   pantheistic  doctrines  which  afterwards  l>ec;ame  distinctive  of  Br  n. 

They  are  tbe  direct  soiirce  of  tbe  Six  Darsanas  or  *' Demonstrations  of  Truth'* 
Iwliich,  though  not  reckoned  as  revealed,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  UiA 
intellik'ent  Hindu  mind. 

FrotcfiHor  Williams  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  relations  of  Brahmanism  to  Budilh- 
if?m,  fibowing^  their  mutual  influence »  and  p>intinier  out  that  mc>dern  Hinduism^ 
with  its  complicated  system  of  pc^lytbeistic  doctrines  and  caste  usages,  has  been 
ihe  result  of  the  blending  of  Brahmanism  <ind  Budtlhism  with  the  non-Aryan 
reeds  of  Dravidians  and  aborigines.  The  two  great  epic  pc»emH,  the  Bamayana 
ad  Mababhai'ata,  which  are  the  sources  of  the  doctrine  of  incarnationH  »'"  -  v ntj* 
[  at  some  length,  fts  well  as  the  Puranas,  wbich  are  made  up  from  ^'^  j* 

ad  the  Tantras.     Tbe  Pmimuis  and  Tautras  Dr.  Will  jams  loc)ks  xipon  a  jt- 

ag  the  most  corrupt  phases  of  ix»pu!ar  Hinduism,  on  which  account,  bt*  ,tv-    r  i  - 
KKiks  are  sometimes  called  a  hfth  Veda  s|>ecially  designed  for  the  ma&>rs  d  iii. 
people  and  for  women, 

Mr.    Rhys    Da^^d8'    **  Buddhism "    is    a    most    interesting    bot^k    on    rt    most 
linteresting  subject.     Gautama,  sumamed   the  Buddha,  has   been   t-  to 

{the   region  of  mythology,  along  with  Samaon,  King  Arthur,  Cyru,^  i*. 

[lind  other  worthies,  by  some  of  our  solar  enthusiasts;  but  we  mav  siU*  ly  u-ust 
rourselves  to  tbe  calm  and  critical  guidance  *>f  Mr*  Davids  when  le  ti-IU  na  «• 
Ithe  result  of  \xm  inveertigations,  that  Gautama  wa«  a  contemporary  c*f  S.  ;  n.» 

I  son  of  a  rajah  in  tbe  neigh l»ourbcKxl  oi  Benares,  who  was  led  by  stn»ii  tt 

I  impressions,  wben  about  tbii^ty  yeai's  old,  to  abandon  bis  home,  anddev  !f, 

[first,  to  an  ascetic  life,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Brabmans,  and  tin  ii« 

Iliad  disoovered  the  futility  of  those  acts  of  p<^nance  and  mortification  vi  i  -i^ 

rlooked  upon  as  proofs  of  saintsbip.to  the  active  service  of  his  fellow-meT),  >    j        illjp 
[ici  the  preach iiig  uf  a  new  gf^spel  of  salvation  by  self-control  and  love,  uikirt  frt»oi 
I  rites  or  ceremonies  or  priestly  intercession  of  any  kind,     Tbere  is  much  in  thr 
fTolume  wbich  beara  a  curious  reseml>lance  to  tbe  New  Testament  :  e».<7.,  the  temjv 
1  tations  described  in  pp.  32,  'M — ''  Mara  the  spirit  of  evil  appears  in  the  sky  and 
I  promises  Gautama  a  universal  kingdom  if  be  will  give  up  his  enterprip**  f '  **  when 
the  con£ict  between  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and  the  prince  of  evil  be^n,  a  thou* 
leand  appalling  meteors   fell;  clouds  and  darkness  prevailed;"  the    Pentecostiil 
J  miracle  (p.  46),  **  when  Gautama  m)oke»  though  he  spoke  in  Pali,  each  one  of  the 
I  ftssembled  hosts  thought  bimseJf  addressed  in  his  own  language ;"  the  teaching  bj 
Ifparables  (pp.  59,  133) ;  tbe  ascent  to  heaven  tto  which  lat*?r  tradition  added  a  d^^ 
T  iceat  int*i  hell)  for  the  piu-pose  of  teaching  the  new  doctrine  to  one  who  ha^l  ii«i 
I  been  permitted  to  bear  it  on  earth  (pp*  71,  205) ;  and  generally  the  condenanatbn 
of  erclueiveness  of  all  kinds — '*  Nirvana  was  as  open  t<j  the  lowest  outcast  mB  to  the 
I  proudest  of  the  twice*bom  ;*'  **  Gautama  was  i^^proached  for  accepting  tbe  hospitality 
of  sinners  ;'*  and  lastly  the  belief  in  his  divinity  entei'tained  by  bis  disciples — **  In 
mere  love  for  man  he  descended  from  his  throne  in  heaven  into  his  mother's  womb, 
I  and  lived  among  the  sc»rrow8  inseparable  in'\m  finite  existence," 

One  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davids  was  noticed  some  years 
Review  by  Pi-ofessor  Max  Miiller,  viz.,  that  Gautama  has  not  only 
honour  of  deification  from  Buddhists,  but  also  that  he  has   been  o* 
I  Homanists ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  that  a  portion  of  the  Buddhist 
been  connected  with  the  name  of  a  certain  St.  Josaphat,  a  sefoim. 
taint  of  the  R^L^mish   calendar  ip.   195),     There  is  indeed  a  rem 
[  between  the  system  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome  and  the  later  developm» 
J  tach  as  Lamaism,     While  the  teaching  of  Gautama  himself,  lik. 
I  phrist,  waa,  in  one  of  ite  main  aspects,  a  protest  against  the  formal  i 
of  contemporary  religion,  wo  find  that  among  the  later  Bud<llvl 
mature  W31S  no  more  able  to  sustain  itself  at  this  pure  spiritual 
twiis  among  Christiana  in  the  middle  ages.      Thus  we  read  of  Lauiiii 
•■  Lamaism  iutleed,  with  its  shaven  priests,  its  bells,  and  rosaries ;  ita 
bt>ly  water,  and  gorgeous  dreases;  its  service  with  duuble  choirs, 
I  and  creeds,  and  mystic  rites,  and  incense,  in  which  tbe  laity  are 
I  its  abbots  and  monks  and  nims  of  many  grades ;  its  worship  of  the  <\^ 
i  and  of  saints  and  angels ;   its  fasts,  cunfessions,  find  purgatory ;    it^ 
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r»U.  tmd   i\M  pic^tures;    \ij»  bng^  monaBtenes,  and  ite  gutrgeutts  cathediitb;  itu 
tjwirfiil  1  i  '   \  its  canliniilA.  ite  Pope,  bears  outwardly  at  least  a  strong  reaojm- 

tiei*  t<»  '  It,  in  si»ito  nf  the  i^sfntial  diffen-nce  of  its  tea^hingjj  iind  of  it^ 

kode  of  tli'Mi-[u 

I  But  with  all  this  outward  reBomblance  io  Romet  Buddhism  is  mm-e  mtimately 

"ied  to  t^' '  ■  ^    "*'  h*ff«?jvnt  forms  uf  belief » the  mystic  and  the  agnostic  or  positivist, 

ben  wi;  '*  I,  *•  Drop  then  this  petty  foolish  longing  f<7r  personal  happini^ss, 

tore  is  li   ■ ^    icrnal  ^  the  vcrv  kosmos  itself  ia  passing  away,  and  all  ttxat  you 

'  and  fej^L  bodily  and  mentally,  of  yourself  will  pass  away  like  everytliin^  else : 

nill   oTiTv   r<ni!iin  the  aeenmiilated  rosmlt  of  ull  your  aetione,  words,  and 

then  and  kinrl*  not  la'jsy  in  thong^ht  ;"  when  we  read,  **  The  true 

1+  -  not  mar  the  piirity  of  his  self-denial  hy  Instiiig  aftiT  a  jiOgitiTc 

which   he  lii(iia*df  hIihII   enjoy  hereafter/*  we  might   faney  oua'aelvra 

ag  to  OeiU'^o  Eliot  oi'  Mr.  Fisylerie  Harrison.     When  a^iin  we  read  that 

%m\^  the  etatr  nf  yM-rfect  peace,  g«jodn**fi«,  anti  m««lom,  is  the  extinction  of 

_  infuJ  jj^j-aajting  coTi(liti<>n  of  mind  and  heart  whieli  wonld  otherwise  he  the 

ftiw  nf  renewed  indi\*i'hi!il  exisienee,'"  when  we  read  of  Jhana,  the  mystic  ti*ance 

ith  its  four  tttagcK,  in  the  hiirhent  of  whieh  conseiousnesB  vanishes  altogether,  wc 

rt'itiinded  uf  the  quietism  of  St,  Theresa  and  Madame  Gnyon,  or  the  eelf^annihi- 

^iou  of  Eckhart  and  the  older  German  myBtica* 

]VIr.  8tol art's  **  Islam/'  th<jugh  it  cannot  lioaet  of  much  independent  research, 

amiHlicH  an  inteiTfiting  analyRiw  of  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  on  many  imiKH'tant 

\\\iH,     The  life  of  the  pi\)phet,  from  the  SM>urei'S  at  Hr.  Stobart's  commanrl;  is 

fflirly   tvratiMl.      He  appeai-s,  however,  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  more 

ftt   investigations  upon    this   subject,   efi|ieciiilly  as   relates   to   the   religiouB 

ion  of  the  Aralm  heft>re  the  time  of  Mohammed,     There  is  no  reference  to 

or  Fleischer's  lahi  airn,  nor  any  notice  takt*u  of  the  papers  by  OFiander  and 

rkich    havo  nppcared  in  the    ZeiUchrift  tier  Devhclwn    Morgcnhtudhrhrn 

chaff.     Mohaumicfl  8  knowledge  of  much  of  the  Old  TeErtament  Scripturea 

&f  the  ApM?ryphal  Gosrpels  of  the  New  m,  we  think,  satisfactorily  proved, 

obffirt'H  eHtimate  of  the  man*  too,  is  one  which  will  f:^>nimend  it«elt  to  moHt 

ijudicod  thinkers*     Of  thi?  genei*al  tendency  of  his  system  he  saya  that,  not- 

ading  the   excellence  of  «time  of  ittj  precepts,  it  *'  poisona  domestic  life, 

Ret  in»|niry,  cnishes  tht»  nght  of  private  judgment,  and  is  essentially  ineom* 

eitiblf*  with  fMAnstitiitional  freedom.** 

It  '  ing  sign  <»f  the  timt^s  to  find  lxM>k«  of  this  sort  appearing  under  the 

[It  I  Society  fur  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  in  place  of  the 

itiZ'  'I  literature  with  which   its  name   has  Ijeen  chiefly  MssocinttJ  in  former 
ears,     LoukLng  first  to  those  readers  for  wht^m  we  may  BUpp»fie  tliem  to  l;>e  in  tin: 
Dstance  intended,  it  h  a  great  thing  that  our  missionaricfi  nhould  study  the 
kms  of  India,  not  in  jH>lemical  treatise^?,  but  in  impartinl  histories  ;  and  in  the 
ijd  place,  it  is  scarcely  a  less  advantage  that  En   '    ^   -  ^»  in  general,  and  our 
idian  civil  serviiuts  in  particular,  shtuild  have  hi  i  bei\»re  them  in  brief 

8,  by  the  most  eoui potent  authorities^  the  seci^  *  -^  ii»*   ian-'r  litV,  the  hopes 
trs,  th**  initigiuatiouR  and  convictions,  of  the  milhons  lor  whose  welfaiT  the 
neitsrs  of  India  are  responsible. 


VisiTOBB  to  Edinburgh  may  recognize  Sir  Henry  Moncreiif  as   a  burly  cleri- 
N't,  whose  ringing  voice  dominates  in  that    Church  Parliament   which 
name  •►f   **  General  Assembly"  manages  Sc-ot^i-h  eeclesiaatieal  matters 
th*T   Free    Ghui-ch   side.      They  will   often   hear  him   called    **  Sir    Harry/' 
an  affectionate    confusion   f>f    identity  with    his    grandfather,    a    stately 
(iiisticiil  lefider  of  last  centiu'y.     He  must  be  distinguished  frc>m  hiu  younger 
cr  Lord  Moncreiff .  who  has  recently  V>cen  stmt  to  the  House  of  Lords  after 
.-Xing  Seothmd  an  ^Vhii^  Lord  Adv*>catc  for  manv  yt^iirs  ;  and  this  judge  again 
rnot  l>e  confounded  with  Lord  Moucreiif  his  fatlier,  the  friend  and  contempo- 
'  of  Dr,  Chalmers  and  ni  Lord  Brougham, 
man  with  such  family  antecedents  is  the  natm'al  leader  of  conservatism  in 
and  wc  op**n  hm  InHjk*  with  inti^rest  chietly  in  one  (jucstion.     The  Free 
r  is  known,  has  recently  lx*en  moving  Bti*t>ngly  for  Disestablishment,  and 
un-  Fvvi*  Church  is  the  ecclcHfjistical  l>ody  in  8<*otland  with    th«?   intcnsest 
ftl  fi*eliug  in  Church  ijiattert*.     H*tw  diX-w  it  manage  to  nnite  tiic  two?     The 
is  moist   instructive   to  thobc   who    wiali    to   imdcrytand    our    Northern 

(  •  ,\  VhidU»ik,n  of  the  Free  Church  Claim  of  Bltfhi.    By  Sir  Henry  Wellwoixl  Moocroiff,  Dfcrt,»  D,D.    WlUi 
bs  Appeadix  relutlog  to  aUc^d  V^oi'^     Edinburgh :  Uadareu  ind  UftOtiiveo. 
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nei^hboui-8,  and  to  master  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  on  ecclesiastical 
problem  so  widely  differing  from  ours  must  be  solved.  The  Free  Church  stands 
upon  a  **  Claim  of  Right  presented  to  Parliament  and  the  Crown  in  1843,  by 
wnich  it  claims  to  be  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  it  consequently  feels  no  diffi- 
culty in  advocating  the  disestablishment  of  a  body  which  it  holds  to  be  wrong- 
fully in  its  own  place.  This  natural  but  not  therefore  very  amiable  feeling  has  of 
course  been  equally  appropriate  to  its  position  ever  since  the  **  Disruption" — for 
Sir  H.  Moncreiff,  uke  his  whole  school,  is  careful  to  ix)int  out  that  his  party 
**  broke  off  '*  from  the  State,  but  never  seceded  from  the  Church.  But  of  late 
years  this  original  view  has  been  complicated  with  new  plans  more  hopeful  for  the 
future.  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  which  remained  when  Dr.  Chalmers  went 
out  in  1843  is  now  advocated  as  a  step,  not  to  the  substitution  of  the  Free  Church 
for  its  rival,  but  to  a  union  of  the  whole  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  on  eaual 
terms — a  union  real  and  co-operative,  if  not  also  formal  and  incorjjorative.  And 
since  the  Patronage  Act  of  1874 — a  measure  which,  as  Lord  Harting^n  pointed 
out,  has  had  an  effect  very  much  contrary  to  that  intended  for  it—Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  has  repeatedly  carried  a  nearly  imanimous  vote  of  the  Free  Assembly 
that  the  "termination  of  the  existing  connection  between  Church  and  State ^'  in 
Scotland  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  good  for  the  future.  But  having 
carried  his  vote,  he  goes  no  farther.  The  Fi'ee  Church  all  aroimd  him  streams 
forward  in  the  ardour  of  Disestablishment  and  of  the  higher  vistas  opened  for 
Scotland.  In  particular,  it  is  manifestly  willing  to  give  up  all  active  claim  to 
restitution  of  its  endowments,  and  it  offers  this  on  a  score  of  platforms.  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff  does  not  in  words  dissent,  but  he  retreats  to  his  study  and  his 
ancestral  traditions,  and  with  characteristic  conservatism  wi*ites  his  commentary 
on  his  Church's  **  Claim  of  Right.'* 

Into  this  ecclcsiastico-legal  document  we  shall  not  follow  him,  highly  praised 
though  it  has  been.  **I  admire  it,"  the  Duke  of  Argyll  writes  to  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes,  **  as  much  as  you  do.  It  is  the  great  boast  of  the  Free  Church  that  it  has 
never  been  answered.  As  an  argument  on  constitutional  law,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pai'agraphs,  I  believe  it  to  l>e  unanswerable."  And  yet  its  main  sti*ength 
is  that  it  bases  its  Scotch  constitutional  law  upon  universal  law — insomuch  that 
if  its  claim  to  exclusive  pnvileges  and  endowments,  founded  on  Scotch  history  and 
statute,  were  stinick  off,  its  **  claim  as  of  right  ''to  the  **  inalienable  liberties  "  of 
the  Christian  Church  would  still  remain.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  thiit  it  is  a  hard 
Knot  of  logic,  and  we  do  not  reooniniend  oven  Sir  Henry's  commentary  as  light 
reading.  Thost*,  who  want  t^)  get  the  same  views  in  their  more  interesting  form 
will  ^)  to  th«  *'  Ten  Years'  CouHict ;"  to  **  Dr.  Chalmers'  Life,"  to  "  Dr.  Guthrie's 
Life,*'  to  *•  Dr.  Buchanan's  Life,"  or  to  the  more  massive  and  formative  moulds  of 
**  Dr.  Cunningham's  Life."  Or,  bett^a*  still,  they  will  go  to  Lord  Cockbum's 
"  Journals,"  and  there  they  will  get  this  charming  portrait  of  the  late  M.P.  for 
Greenock,  who,  as  a  young  man,  drew  up  this  "  Claim  of  Right"  in  1842  : — 

"  Bimlop  is  the  purest  of  enthusiasts.  The  generous  devotion  with  which  he  has  given 
himself  to  this  cause,  has  retarded,  and  will  probably  arrest  the  success  of  his  very  con- 
siderable professional  talent  and  leamiog.  But  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
would  satisfy  all  the  worldly  desires  of  this  most  disinterested  person.  His  luxury  would 
be  in  obtaining  justice  for  his  favourite  and  oppressed  Church,  which  he  espouses  from 
no  love  of  power  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  object,  but  solely  from  piety  and  love  of  the 
people.  There  cannot  be  a  more  benevolent  or  honourable  gentleman.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  detect  the  lurking  in  liis  heart  of  an  unkindly  thought." 

But  a  historical  document  may  be  pure  in  motive  and  "  unanswerable  "  in  logpc, 
jmd  yet  foreign  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  objections  summarily  dealt  with 
in  the  appendix  to  this  volume  soom  to  be  misapprehensions,  and,  in  any  case, 
being  devoted  to  setting  up  what  the  Duke  of  Argyll  brands  as  the  dead  and 
odious  decisions  which  split  the  Kirk  in  1841^,  will  m  Scotland  be  unpopuliu'. 
But  assuming  that  the  Free  Kirk  Claim  of  Right  has  a  strong  constitutional 
standing-ground,  does  that  go  any  way  to  solve  the  Church  question  in  Scot- 
land? Or  docs  bringing  it  forward  not  rather  tend  to  divide  Presbyterians 
who,  in  HO  many  ways,  ar(^  already  similar  and  united  h  Th<j  answer  requires 
care.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Free  Church  position  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  Establishment  and  the  Voluntaries.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
that  middle  position  is  too  stringently  insisted  on,  it  excludes  both  sides 
and  frustrates  imion.  To  all  the  historical  positions  of  the  Claim  of  Bight 
of  1842,  neither  the  Scotch  Voluntaries  nor  the  Scotch  Established  Chnreh 
can  agr^.     But  what  as  to  the  more  general  principles  of  Churcdi  ireedooi 
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Mkd  H-^-r^" ''^-^"  cnntamed  in  it?    In  these  the  vast  majority  of  Pi-esbyteriauH 
in\-  r^  liKjdiea  will  substantially  acquiesce.     Chiiroh  independence,  a 

^' '  i  i  ».  jv.  cven  in  English  Chmvh  Con^rc^se^,  has  b<?ooiue  iudiapenBable  in 

All  thr  hriuiches  of  the  Kirk  olaini  it ;  and  th«>  unly  roniainLUg  ijuc^tion 
.1  iJ3  to  be  done  with  the  pi'ivilegcs  antl  ♦jmhj wmenta  enjuyed  by  one  of  themi* 
ilriee  tho  strong  paesiou  for  nationality,  what  does  Pre'sbyteVian  prluciple. 
'i*     There  must    he  eome  change,    iu   meet  what  Lord  Hai-tin^^ii   calls 
111^  seiise  uf  injustice.'*     Should  th»j  ehan;^e  be  a  transfereuee  nf  the 
lent  and  endowment,  so  as  t^*  include  Dissenters  'f     Or  should  it  be  a 
ce  of  eatablishment  and  gi^^g  the  endowments  to  Education,  ao  aa  to  put 
iC  branches  of  the  Kiik  on  an  e^juality  ?     Which  does  Scotland  want,  and  how 
ghnll  the  doubt  be  decided  p     We  do  not  answer  the  (question,  but  we  reconi- 
lend  inir  readei's  to  note  that  in  Scothind  the  Diflestabhshment  cry  is  actually 
rengthened— it  sounds  like  a  paradox — ^bv  a  passionate  feeling'  of  nationalism, 
ilie  real  importance  of  a  document  like    that  here  commented  on  by  Sir 
~  Moncreiff    comes  neitlier  from  its  legal  nor  its  constitutional,  but  from 
torical,  position.    ThiB  is  a  hinge  of  history,  upon  which  it  may  be  poasihle  for 
of  the  Scottish  people  to  move  over  from  eat^iblishment  to  disestablishment^ 
Ijr  n'ithout  loss  of  respect,  but  with   pride.     Are  there  no  \\  der  and  hi.^her 
upon  which  the  two  remaining  Presbyterian  bodies,  the  EstabHshed  Church 
liited  Pret^byteriun  Voluntaries,  may  unite,  su  as  to  submerge  in  tempox^ary 
iei8  tho  toc»  nari-ow  and  to*:*  obstructive  lx»dy  which  Btanda  between  'f 

If  anybody,  accnst^Dmed  to  tPRthetical  topics,  wishes  to  obtain  a  ready  bird^s-eye 
leWf  80  to  speak,  of  the  space  we  have  travelled  over  in  these  matters  within  h?«8 
hfrti  a  centm-y,  let  him  tui'n  to,  or  recall  Burke  on  the  *' Sublime  aud  Beau- 
ful,**  and  then  read  Mr,  Grant  Allen *s*highly  ingenious  and — we  do  not  use  tbe 
j^ord  disn^peet fully —very  readable  book.*  That  the  removsil  of  the  discussion 
•n^m  tht*  purely  metaphyaieal  to  the  physioloo;ica.l  arena  has  not  ma^le  it  any  easier 
'  disputants  to  come  to  an  understanding  is  curiously  iUuHtratinl  in  the  recent 
"^  Bion  bt'tween  the  author  and  uno  of  his  critics,  Ma\  Sully  (author  of  *'Hen8a- 
ad  Intuition/*  and  more  r*?eently  uf  *'  Pessimibim  '*),  In  Mind  for  October, 
574,  the  retwler  will  find  Mr.  Allen  answering  Mr.  Sully's  question,  •*  How  ai'e 
to  bring  the  pains  of  un gratified  desire  under  Mi*.  Allen*8  principle?"  and 
nything  more  unsatisfat^tc»ry,  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  argument,  we  can  hardly  con- 
iftive.  Tliifi.  however,  is  only  by  the  way,  and  we  have  furnished  the  curious 
with  a  reference  which  wiU  enable  him  to  form  his  own  opinion,  Mean- 
rhile,  not  att-empting  here  to  pass  Mj\  Allen's  instiinees  through  the  sieve  one  by 
^'we  will  remark  tnat  his  bfjok  is  not  too  h>ng,  is  full  of  eultm*e  and  fine  criticism, 
1  quite  int43lligible  to  any  one  with  the  barest  tincture  of  scientific  knowledge. 
iit  struck  us  with  the  gnat^'st  force  while  reading  it  was,  that  in  every  case 
rhere  he  is  almost  immistiikably  right  the  results  might  have  been  stated  just 
iS  i^mpletely  in  the  old  metaphysical  tei*minology.  We  will  give  briefly ^  in  Mi*, 
yntnt  Allen  8  own  words,  the  basia  ou  which  he  has  proceedetl  in  this  Ixiok  : — 

*  The  human  organism  is  a  highly  complex,  but  not  alisolutely  perfect  self -regulating 

I  machine.     It  differs  from  luachinos  of  human  constniction  in  possessing  the  iriysterious 

|r"' ^••*    '-■''  -  "'  ■:— i-'-'^"^.    This  consciousness  is  specially  connected  with,  and  definitely 

im  of  the  organism  known  as  the  cerebro-apinal  nervous  system, 

^      :  raeml^ers  of  that  system.    Every  state  of  consciouBness  is  a  reflex 

or  outcome  of  their  states,  viewed  from  the  aspect  of  the  various  portions  differentially 

mSeffied.     Plea$urc  and  pain  are  i>u^  refi^jt  of  outcome  of  (Mir  9taU$  vietced  frf/m  the  aspect 

^/  «2^Wncy.  that  u  to  say,  so  far  as  regards  their  vffeHi  on  ihc  functions  of  the  &rgani$m, 

fuUrtd  a*  n  Mutf^retjulaiing  tnachim.     Pain  is  the  objective  extncomitant  of  de$tnu:tive 

flioit  Of  "'  '  \t\,  an-kj  ^eniytni  iisM^J^&.     Fleaturt  is>  ih&  x^'}€civi%  concojnxiani 

b/llwno/^  u  in  any  suf^i /.UfTt^ In  thevast  umjority 

n   the  or gaJis  pr^^dueed  by  natural  selection  is  such,  that 
|t*  1  to  the  ui'gaaism  as  a  whole,  is  generally  painfvd  or 

^^  ,  L  ^  irate  organs  which  it  is  hkely  to  affect." 

^italics  are  ours,  and  aie  merely  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  who  may  not  aee 
n»lume  itself  a  very  important  part  of  the  ejcposition- 
But  we  desire  to  set  over  against  the  opening  wtirds  of  Mi*.  Grant  Allen's  preface 
%m\vi  words  t>f  Mr.  Ruskin's  in  the  *'  Queen  of  the  Air,"  and  our  realms  will  be 
jiibvioiia,     Mr.  Allen  writes  :— 

•  IHiydokiflcal  iBithedctt.    1^  Qnnt  Alltnu  B.A.    London:  Hrory  S,  El&f  ft  Co 
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*•' Wliy  WO  receive  plen«ure  from  somo  fomiB  and  ctUnurs  fma  not  from  yi 

Professor  Kuskln,  *  ii  no  more  to  be  aakcd  or  anawored,  than  whjf  we  likt*  s\\j  ,h*. 

like  wormwood/  'ITie  questions  thus  Fiunroarily  disuiiascH.1  by  o\ir  ^n>.*iit  liviinf  autiK»ril  j 
OB  .^thetics,  aro  exactly  the  ones  which  this  littK*  b(X)k  askfl»  aud  T  JiOjio  ajiswertt/' 

We  iinw  Ml'.  Ruakin  ivill  not  consider  the  qucHtion  answered.  Hettr  him,  jLa  W* 
Kpcatfi  in  the  chapt<?r  entitled  **  Athena  in  the  Heai't :  "— 

*•  It  is  of  great  eonsequence  that  you  should  fix  in  yovir  minds»  and  hold  Vm 

hnfiencsB  of  merc^  materialism  on  the  one  Imnd^  and  a^^ainst  the  faUacnes  of  v  :iii 

speculation  on  the  other,  the  certain  and  practical  sense  of  tills  word  *6|iir4i;'  Ui« 
sense  in  which  you  all  know  that  its  reality  ei^ists.  a^  the  power  which  shapdd  you  iato 
yoiu-  shape,  and  by  which  you  love  and  hate  when  you  have  received  that  s)m]»6.  .  .  . 
,  ,  .  AnA  BO  long  as  you  have  that  fire  of  the  heart  within  you,  aad  know  the  rwditT 
of  it,  you  need  be  und*-r  no  alarm  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  c!v  •■'  '^  •'  mcchanicsii 
analysis.     The  philogophers  are  very  humorous  in  their  ecstasy  .mr   it;  bat 

the  real  interest  of  their  discoveries  in  this  direction  is  very  smalJ  i  kind.     It  if 

quite  true  that  the  tympanum  of  the  cai-  vibrates  under  80imd»  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  diteh  Tibrates  too :  but  the  diteh  hears  nothing  for  all  that ;  and  my  heariit|| 
iR  a  till  to  me  as  blessed  a  mystery  as  ever,  and  the  interval  between  the  diteh  luad 
me  quite  as  j^reat.  If  the  trembliui^  soimd  in  my  ears  was  once  of  the  mArriage-beU, 
whieh  began  jn-;f  happinesB,  and  is  now  of  the  passing-bell  which  ends  it,  the  diSmeom 
V»etween  these  two  sounds  to  me  cannot  bo  counted  l^y  the  nimiber  of  coneussions.  Tb«i 
havtj  been  some  curious  speculations  lat^'ly  as  t<j  the  couveyanee  of  ii'.."+-i  ^^^Tkaekonrnptm 
by  'brain-waves.*     What  does  it  matt^^r  how  it  is  conveyed?    Thi  aOBsilwIf  jf 

not  a  wave.     It  may  be  accompanied  here  or  thoro  by  any  quantity  -  -.  and  ihAlect* 

up  or  down,  of  aujthing  you  ejtD  find  in  the  universe  that  \&  shakeabic— whiit  is  tliatto 
me  ?  My  friend  is  dea<.b  and  my — accorJing  to  modern  views — vibratory  sorrow  is  not 
one  whit  less,  or  less  mysteiious  to  me*  than  my  old  quiet  one/' 

If  Mr.  Buskin  should,  as  we  opino  he  would  from  this  passage,  gay,  **Tbe  lo* 
i'alled  answer  is  an  ipxoralio  tlenchl''  we  ghould  simply  have  to  exftressi  oui'  ag]:«e* 
luent  w^ith  him.  but  it  would  not  follow  that  Mr.  Allen  hii!^  not  made  a  large  number 
of  valuable  and  eiiggestiYe  obsei-vationa. 
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The  title  of  Mr,  Giffen^s  book*  has  not  been  happily  chosen, 
certain  order  in  the  variations  of  the  prices  of  a  large 
known  as  the  »e<:iii-itics  of  the  »StiJck  Excban^t?,  3cc*>raing  to  the  nature  of 
the  influencee  wliich  govern  the  motives  of  individuaJs  In  supplying  laid  deniiindiag 
these  articles.''  The  word  *'  security"  is  then  explained  to  mean  the  title  of  aliuCMt 
any  kind  of  property  which  can  be  civen  as  "a  security"  for  a  loan*  Kow» 
well-nigh  all  proi>erty  can  be  j>l<»dged  for  loans,  as  even  Mj.  Q\"^' 
incUide  landii,  houses,  shares  in  private  pm*tuershipft.  capital  ^ 
amongst  aeciunties,  weai*e  left  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  Stock  -ua 
are-  That  they  bear  interest  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 
iT.-i  t.r.,o  ^^  and  the  rei^t,  ho  iidmit>^  to  poesess  this  ouality,     Thu. 

y  treate.4  \u  not  defined*  It  would  havo  U'eu  1x4 tcr  if  Mr.  Uilfcai  bad 
I  u.  u  -L  heading  undtr  which  the  Thnen  gives  the  Uat  of  the  Stock  Exclnuigi! 
prices  every  day — stocks,  and  railway  and  other  shares.  He  w*»uld  then  Ua^«^ 
given  the  articles  in  whieh  the  market  of  the  Stock  Exchange  deiilt—Kt-n.kijt  or 
funds,  that  is,  debta  and  auuiiiticB  due  Uy  GoViTuments  and  other  htjili.  t- 

nerBhip  ahai'ca  in  many  busincBStiS.  such  a.**  niilways,  telegraphs,  bank-  ud 

mines.     That  an  article  can  be  given  as  a  security  for  a  loan  h  no  teat  ot  iu>  f     iiu^ 
dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange  Mai'ket  or  of  its  being  the  object  of  the  t?}M  i  iL. 
t ion  or  gambling  therein  practised.     To  the  pui'p^se  of  the  book,  the  explaJiatii.ti 
of  the   Stock   Exchange,   the  idea  of  lending  and  pledging  is  entirely  foretgOt 
except  as  a  mere  detail  of  »ome  of  its  transactions. 

But  now  a  far  gi^ver  matter  presents  itself  for  obser^'ation : — 
"  In  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  the  price  of  a  great  group  of  articles*  w^ 
inquire  into  is  not  merely  the  nominal  money  i>rice  of  the  artioles.  but  tl 
their  price  to  that  of  all  others  which  are  the  subject  of  excb: 
which  is  the  mediuiu  of  exchfingo.     We  must  not  think  in 

+  ^'  ' '•  'V  ]>riee.     What  ^'oes  on  at  every  exchange  is  thrt*  * 

1  money  only  in  the  first  iostance:  the  whole  »>'  '♦  stde  tst- 

i     i  so  something  else,  and  if  purchases  as  a  rule  <!  Unjice  k;iI. 

money,  the  whole  machinery  of  business  would  come  to  a  stop,     .     ,      ' 
the  ultimate  transactions  in  money,  that  is,  transactions  in  wJdeh  mon* : 
sense  is  actually  acquire^^l,  and  kept  in  the  form  of  coin  or  bidlion,  are  coiu}.i«aatiw*4>  *4W." 
•  Stock  Erchaufie  Secorldee,    By  Et/ben  Uiffea.    Loaaoo:  O  Bell  M  Bona 
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This  11  irxrellcut ;    bnt  ite  appHcntioii  is  profonndly  injurod  by  tbc  orroiK^otw 

tbL*«i^  few  trttiiBactions  m  coin  or  bullion  **ari^  gpecitslly  impartant 

*\i  print'/* 

vTiiirn  iiixA  takt*n  for  his  fiuiilamt^afal  principle,  in  the  rxxjlaiiiitiou  of  pricea 

liiif^  for  the  ajiiclea  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  that  '*  tho  quantity  of 

in  a  country  repiUites  th^-  ay:*jjrtJBrnt<^  price  of  all  artieles.*'     By  money  he 

[ineftiiB  \^A<\,  which  ln}  uses  ns  jin    illustration.     He  saya  rightly  thiit  tbe 

is  '*  lit  id  down  by  writcn*^  on  iMjlitical  econcuny  ;**  but.  in  the  words  of  the 

niuj  of  July  14,  thi«  "thought  and  lan^'iiage  ot  a  past  geueration  on  the 

ktion  of  the  ctuTency  has  l>eeoine  ohaolete/'     It  wc»uld  have  Ijccid  well  if  Mr. 

Jen    hml   p<tndered   th«ae    words    before    he   conBtructed    his    basis  of  prioce, 

the  iivttjitge  pnc<?s  of  all  commodities  depend  on  the  inon?  or  less  coin  or 

lion  existing  in  ii  givt^n  country,  is  a  doctrine  which  ia  entireiy  falae.  unless 

;  tiuontry  is  cut  off  from  all  eommunieation  mth  the  rest  of  the  workb     In 

,  it*  a  large  st^ek  of  gf)ld  wa«  suddenly  found,  all  prices  would  riae ;  if 

rthquake  swallow*.^  up  a   large  portion  of   the  circulation,  gold   would   be 

er,  and  prices  would  fall.     But  in  the  world  we  live  in,  golil  doe*  not,  and 

a*»t,  have  ihffcrent  values  in  different  countries.     If  the  quantity  of  m*>nev  in 

^huid,  l>eiiig  small,  atta^^ked  pricr^  and  reduced  them,  foreigner«  would  raj)idly 

<iver  gcdd  ti>  buy  these  cheapened  ai-ticles,  and  efface  the  difference  in  the 

iirtii  i>f  g<dd.     If,  on  the  conti'ary,  the  stock  of  gold  were  Lirge,  and  prieea  ruled 

igh  all  roimd,  English  sellers  wotdd,  on  aoqniring  an  increaaed  aniotmt  id  g\>ld 

t>r  t!i  1-.  tjuiokly  perceive  that  with  it  they  could  purchase  a  larger  quantity 

f'  Is:  they  woidd  send  the  gidil  abriuid  iu  exchange  for  mercluindise^ 

'  lirium  would  Ixj  restored  very  swiftly.     Vai-iationa  of  the  quantity 

ulation  or  in  stock  are  events  of  constant  occurrence  in  Englanci; 

.T  r  touch  price.     There  is  a  much  larg*?r  quantity  of  cash  or  luoney 

J  abiiut  the  country  in  summer  than  in  wintir^  ]»ut  who  has  ever  Bai<l — ^a^ 

pD]K)n  the  theory  is  bttund  to  be  said — that  ]>riceB  are  lower  in  summei'  in  the 

pB  and  warehttusesl"   What  happens  is  very  simple.     Coin  is  a  t<iol,  and  very 

Je  of  it  18  used  compared  with  the  tinmsactions  of  tirade.     It  ia  a  tool  wanted 

ir  ready- money  j>ayment8  only;  and  the  quantity  of  it  requirocl  varies  with  the 

Klt^  for  this  apc*ciaJ  work.     Whether  ready  money  is  needed  for  more  or  fewer 

i^ady -money  transaction s,  what  matters  it  P     The  vast  selling  and  buying  of  trade 

I  cjarried  out  by  wi-itten  wo  ids — that  is,  by  balancing  accounts.    If  there  is  t4M>  much 

L»Id  in  circulation,  it  speedily  retinns  back  inUi  store — if  too  little,  it  is  taken 

at  again,  or  prm^urcd  from  alimad,     Mr.  Giffen'R  deduction,  therefore,  from  this 

Ise  aoctline  is  unfounded.    It  is  not  true  that  "  if  there  is  a  generfd  fall  in  money 

AoG  in  one  group  of  articles,  this  means  a  rise  in  money  price  in  all  the  other 

'tmps/*     A  change  of  fashion  or  scarcity  may  lead  ladies  tn  give  up  f^  dresses; 

y  would  buy  other  clothing  in  their  place,  and  so  far  there  might  be — possibly, 

:  not  probably  — a  slight  rise  in  the  other  clothing;  but  other  commodities  would 

*  untouched,  and  assuredly  the  quantity  of  coin  in  the  country  would  have  n«ithing 

|k  do  with  the  matter. 

We  are  unal^le.  consequently,  to  accept  Mr»  Gi£fen  s  '*  abstract  theory  of  the 

-v  -   .♦  H.'curities  and  the  meaniii!^  of  a  nse  or  fall,"  and  we  cannot  keep  ^Njmpany 

in  tho  practical  upplicati^ai  of  this  thiMT'y.     Neither  ciui  we  hold  that  an 

_. . ,_.    iif  consumable  commodities,  even  if  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  st-ocka 

I  giiores  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  *'  ynH  i^use  a  money  fall  in  all  m^ticles  on  the 

e,  and  tend  to  a  real  rise  in  the  price  of  these  stocks,"  involving  a  lower 

I  the  money  invested  in  purchasing  them»     An  abundant  harvest,  mth 

[^nence,  cheapness  of  fcKid.  may  lower  the  cost  of  production  of  many 

ticles,  and  thus  stimidate  theii*  consumption  that  a  large  increase  of  manufac- 

ring  indnstry  may  be  developed,  resulting  in  higher  ijri:»lits  and  bettei*  wag^a,  and 

'  buy  stocks  with  fixed  int<.^rest»  except  on  lower  prices.     Cheap 

J-  but  inconsistent  with  high  profits  and  high  wages  and  very 

ijirities,  as  the  agricultural  prc»duct8  of  many  a  colony  can  testify, 

is  always  apt  to  have  a  large  family  of  errors,    Mr,  Giffen  pushes 

d  floe  time  into  the  region  of  credit— that  fecial  sphere  of  the  Stock 

— anci  declares  that  **  the  state  of  credit  is  equivalent  Uy  an  increase  or 

rea-t^'  in  tjte  quantity  of  money.'*     Let  him  look  at  the  agonies  of  cre<lit  in  a 

The  Bank  refuses  to  lend  at  a  lower  rate  than  10  per  cent,  :  for  many  of 

I  it  charges  much  more.   More  venturesome  banks  demand  stiU  higher  terms, 

bnTowera — though  really  solvent — can  find  no  lenders.      Down  drop  the 

of  all  se<juritie« — for  those  who  wer^s  accustomed  to  buy  with  borrowed 
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means  have  vanished.   And  yet.  during  all  tbeso  con viils ions  of  credit  tlie  quantity^ 

f  \of  monej,  of  eoklen  coin  in  Englimd  Ixifore.  during,  and  after  the  erbid  may  haft- 

Flx^en  idi'nticaBy  tho  same  :  tbcn*e  may  not  bave  l>een  a  80vi?reign  tlie  lefia  id  tlie 

L^untrj.     In  the  fatt*  <»f  suck  U\*:ts,  will  Mr.  Giffen  maintain  that  "  the  otate  of 

lOredit  means  an  incrfa^s*?  en*  ileerease  in  the  quantity  of  mou»}y  P  " 

'       We  it^sa\  that  in  emplo^'ini^  this  form^ilat  Mr.  Giffcn  hti&  been  misled  by  tltf 

slang  use  of  the  word  money  in  the  City.     In  snch  expressions  as  **  money  w  abtxB* 

dant "  or  **  scarce/'  "  js  cheap  "  or  *'  dear,*'  the  City  does  nut  Kp€>alc  of  c<iin,  of  loaov 

imado  in  cash,  reckoned  and  handed  over  the  et>nnter  by  i^t^hJers,  but  of  th*>  mcaw 

of  buying  and  lending,   of  purchaBinc^  power :  and  of  what  that  is  and  mcnxst 

the  banking  world,  which  wields  and  distrilkntes  it,  and.  we  feai\  even  Mr.  GiffeiL 

himfiell  hae  very  httle  idea  indeed.     Bankers  do  not  kn< :>w  that  they  are  exehang^ 

mot  tfooda  and  notliiog  more.     Asfiuredly  it  is  not  coin  nor  notes:  yet.  if  Mr.  Gmen 

r.liad  Biibstitnte*!  the  jihras^j  **  nnrcha«ing  power  "  for  *'  money/'  hi^  declaration  *ytk 

the  state  of  cridit  would  have  been  perfectly  accurate ;  bnt  that  would  hsave  olaflhad 

with  hia  genei*al  ar|,»^iLmcnt, 

L     Our  remarks  have  turned  on  ftrat  principles  involved  in  Mr.  Giffcn'si  expoiritinit 

Bof  doctmei  Weause  in  these  matter**  their  importance  tranaeends  that  of  ml  otbor 

kclements.     We  have  Ijeen  obliged  Uy  dissent  f  j-om  his  Wewn  :  but  when  we  come  to 

I  the  details  of  the  life,  &)  to  speak,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  we  gladly  n^eo^xe  thu 

irividness  and  genei*al  accuracy  of  his  description.     Want  of  apace  forbids  us  to 

■dwell  upon  them ;  but  the  reader  will   find  much   t^j  interest  him.     The  Slock 

Exchange  is  admirably  painted.     Its  methods  are  keenly  iuialyzed.  and  we  aee  ibi 

machinery  at  work  by  which  prices  are  manipulat'ed,  often  with  immense  profited 

antl  almost  as  often  with  ei:jual  dieaatere.     Time  bargains  and  their  range  of 

influence ;    the   akilfid   handlmg'  by  which  the  losaea  of  a  sinking  market  aw 

diminiahed  by  still  more  selling;  syndicates,  rigs,  and  comers  with   their  wm 

names,  new  worlde,  and  new  combinations ;  the  manoeuvres  of  perfect  adepta  is 

gambling ;  the  victimizing  of  misei^able  outsiders,  who  dream  that  they  are  gettixif 

the  coimsela  of  moral  purity ;  contangos  and  backwai-dation«;  and  their  mysteriooi 

multiplication  of  purchasing  force;  the  subtle  insinuations  of  coming  rises;  the 

I  rich  production  of  fictitious  securities — are  all  descrilhcd  and  explained  with  livdy 

I  .insight  and  vigorous  description.     Real  force's  t<x)  are  taken  into  account  :  waf» 

I famme,  oommercial  pixDspenties  and  depressions^  are  brought  upon  the  sta^e  to 

'  complete  the  general  effect:   one  only  wonders  how  men  are  found  to  rwh  m 

numbers  into  seas  tossed  by  such  uncertain  and  imtnastworthy  winds, 

CoBBETT  had»  in  his  tirne^  much  to  say,  and  he  said  it  effe<;tivelyi  about  the  \hA 
gr&mmai'  in  high  places ;  while,   in  tiiu*  own   day,  iH^yal  speeches   have   seldom 
been  found  capable  of  standing  the  test  of  even  very  simple  criticism,     Publir 
I  Improvement  Acts,  which    may    be    considered  as  the   work   of   Parliamentary 
pcfriuisel   and   solicitor«   and    Parliamentary  Committees   unit^^d.   aro  '  mm 

\  found  absolutely  UHintelligible.     Public  Acts,  of  the  kind  wbi<'h  g»tv.  li* 

nary  criminal  and  ciril  procedure,  are  s«>metime8  so  obscurely  ex-  ^  W 

unworkable.     Letters  from  Government  clerks  are  sometimes  ina^  4 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  the  **cold  shade'*  of  Ctrcumlocutioii  .,  ,  ^..,  ,.  Mr 
Y  Dickens  is  reaponaible,  we  shall  not  Ije  far  wrong  if  we  af^rm  that  ther^?  isi  no  mith 
L school  of  accuracy  as  a  Goveniment  office.  It  is  next  to  impressible  to  trJf.  up  m 
Itolerablv  welKpmctised  Government  ofticiab     This  is  no  doubt  partly  i  (if 

flhiB  bavmg  learned  the  ai't  of  evasion;  but  even  that  implies  much  rr  thif 

ptiae  of  language;  and  it  m  far  from  all.  The  Government  othctal  acta  under  a 
[  strong  sense  of  responsibility ;  his  work  is  checked  and  counter-che<:ked  oref  and 
[  over  again ;  and  he  gradually  acquires  the  h<fe  age  kriat-k  ;  gives  hia  wh<de  mtnd  Uk 
L  what  he  is  doing :  and  looks  upon  a  mistake  as  Tim  Link  in  water  upon  a  blot  or  as 
L uncrossed  t.  Government  clerks  take  their  time,  no  doubt;  but  it  ymjf^.  Wr, 
twho  write  this  notice,  have  ha^I  opportunities,  extending  over  many  yf*ani,  of 
I  forming  an  opinion  upon  these  matters.  We  have  handled  and  used*  for  purpoas 
lof  evitlence  which  was  and  is  matter  of  record  in  Blue-books  and  f^tiKTwiae* 
tliundrcds,   perhaps   thousands  of  written  documents  issuing  from  ('  lal 

I  offices.     And,  in  twenty  good  years,  we  have  never  found  a  substant  of 

tthe  clerical  order,  in  any  such  document.     On  the  contranr*  it  has  hn|  f. 

»ti>  think  the  Government  clerk  wrong,  to  go  upon  a  frean  tack  of  <> 
Mjunit  after  wasted  labour,  to  have  to  return  imd  discover  that  the  ciri  uluth  uuMb 
BpMiAileman  vriua  right. 
F  It  is  surprising,  too*  how  rapidly  a  raw  beginner  is  educated  int*^  com 
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(iQfireElliiieiit  poflts.  A  nearlj  licardleas,  bluahin^  youngs  fellow,  who  is  afraid  to 
eaj  ba  to  a  goose,  writes  like  a  schoolboy,  and  Bcarcely  Imowa  whether  Yorkshire  is 
north  or  soath  of  the  Tweed,  beeoiues  in  a  year  or  two  an  aeeornplished  eircum* 
loeuti^^^ '-^  *-  vt r  luuklng  ii  mistake  while  on  his  own  Wat,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx 
for  '  H,*"  an^l  the  dexterity  «»f  a  seraphic  doctor  in  evading  a  question 

^Ti.l  ,  a  pc>int  "  sharjK'iied  to  a  neerlle's  end.''  A  Government  official,  evoTi 

.1  jU,  when  under  cros*i- examination,  baffle  a  clever  Queen's  C-ounsel, 

i  tt'l^.  sfirkijii:  to  {\\v  n.ant,  and  not  knowing  anything,  or  hsiving 

-rds/'  or  the  chiefs  of  the  department  wish  to 
k    ^  d  in  thinking  that  there  must  be  good  disei- 

pluieoi'  a  certain  kiad  in  public  oliices — discipline,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Monkhouse'e 
title,*  in  *'  accuracy  of  statement  and  preciseness  of  expression;**  Mr.  Monkhouse 
is  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  Government  official,  and  he  shows  in  this  title  that 
he  has  an  ear^for,  no  doubt,  he  wnjte  preciseness  in  Ueu  of  precision  just  \a> 
avaid  having  the  termination  inon  twice  in  three  words.  The  selections  from  liKioks 
lBfiT«n  for  pi'actioe  ehow  reading  and  apprehenaivcness,  and  we  should  suppose 

t  this  manual  eotdd  not  fail  to  shorten  and  mtike  more  pleasimt  the  novitiate 
y  one  proposing  to  enter  the  public  service.  To  those  who  are  **  bonv  *  literary, 
iL  Bcents  very  odd  that  any  human  lx*in^  should  want  such  teaching  as  Mr.  Monk- 
house  aupphes,  but  to  those  who  need  it,  we  can  sincerely  commend  this  book. 


Akt  book  which  e43mes  from  Dr.  Daws<;)n*8  pen  is  sure  to  be  woi*thy  of  attentive 
study.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  preeexit  voliime,t  notwith- 
stajiding  the  ingenuity  and  learning  which  it  displays,  will  advance  his  repnta  - 
tioa  ad  a  geologist.  Its  purpose  may  be  best  expressed  by  a  sentence  from  the 
preface : — **  The  intention  of  this  new  publication  is  to  throw  iia  much  light  as 
pomble  on  the  present  condition  uf  the  much -agitated  questions  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitjints.  To  students  of  the  Bible  it  will  afford  the 
means  of  determining  the  preciise  import  of  the  Biblical  references  to  creation,  and 
of  their  relation  to  what  is  known  li\)m  other  stmrces.  To  ge^jlogidtH  and  biolo- 
^s\m  it  is  intended  to  give  some  intelligible  explanation  of  the  connection  of  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion  with  the  results  of  their  respective  sciences/' 

The  intention  is  doubtrcss  excellent,  but  whether  Dr.  Daw».>u  has  l>een  successful 
is  ant.>ther  question.  It  is,  however,  onl}r  fair  to  sajr  that  failur**  in  this  respect  is 
not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  author^  but  lin  our  opinion)  \ii  inherent  in  the  under- 
taking. For  some  yeai's  pikst  gcMjlogy  and  its  aliii?d  sciences  have  l>een  in  a  C4:>n- 
ditidu  of  rapid  development.  Faets  have  accumalated,  jmd  are  still  accumiiUiting 
\''vy  fjnickly,  while  the  task  of  co-ordination  is  neceesai'ily  slow.  With  this  a  vast 
liM  yet  i-emains  unexplored,  and  all  inductions  from  negative  evidence  must  be 
1  vt'd  with  the  gi-eatest  caution.  Even  theories  founded  on  positive  evidence 
f  often  be  rc^ai'ded  as  fii'st  approximations  rather  than  as  conclusions.  The 
..'  ly  l>e  said  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  very  fai-  ir^m.  being  settled  what  many 
\  11  the  Bible  mean,  and  what  may  fairly  b*?  expected  from  it ;  archa'oUi- 

^.,...  , . . . ' jstigation  also  is  ronst ant ly  throwing  fresh  light  on  the  history.  Any 
bcx>k,  therefore,  which  at  the  present  time  attempt  a  to  discuss  in  detail  the  rehi* 
lions  of  the  Bible  history  to  archiBology  and  geology  must  necessarily  deal  with 
many  uncertain  ties,  and  make  assumptions  which  expeiicnce  may  soon  show  to  l>e 
uiitfual^le. 

The  author  endeavours  ta  prove  that  the  various  days  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
which  he  rightly  shows  need  not  l>e  limited  to  periods  of  twenty -f^jur  hours,  corre- 
spond with  certain  **  Periods  d<?duced  from  scientific  considerations.''  The  Eozoie 
periml  uf  g'^^l't^^y  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  '*  third  day.- '  To  the  fourth  is 
assigned  the  **  Metamorphism  of  Eozoic  rocks  and  disturbances  preceding  the  Cam- 
brian Ep«xh,  the  pret^cnt  arrangement  of  seasons,  and  the  beginjiing  uf  existing 
oau&ce/*^  The  fifth  day  intludes  the  P.-ila'ozoie  and  Mesoznic  epochs.  The  sixth, 
thf  Tertiary  imd  jxiBt -Tertiary,     The  eeventh,  the  Periud  of  Human  History. 

Ill  pondences  are  worked  out  with  much  ingenuity .  but  the  author  is 

<>cca-  iven  to  adopt  theoriea  whieh  we  had  th<iyght  genenjlly  almndojied 

by  gtHM.tLnsis  uf  rr^pute.  Thus  he  sjieaks  of  "  periodical  collapses  in  the  equatorial 
and  temperate  regions,  which  form  the  lx»undanes  of  some  of  our  most  important 
g<H»logic.al  periods."'     Now  it  is,  indetHl,  true  that  there  aie  ceiiabi  gaps  in  the 

•  TJi**  f*r/«  U  !ttK>k  ;  or,  Lt.'Siyjirt  in  A'ouriti'y  of  Stut*>mpnt  nntJ  ProviHOTio**  of  Expn'^ii^inn.  For^I'lviJ  Service 
StuiritiJi.  >*  h  K4iicfttion,  and  oao  la  Subwls,    Bf  W,  Coamu  Mynkhouso  (Board  ul  Trouk),    Lnjodon  r  Cruwby 

t  T'  1.1  World  ftooonllflg  to  Bofol^Upii  And  Solcnoo.    By  J,  W^Dawwu,  LL.D.,4to.    LondoQ 

llijddc.^ ^htou. 
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giiolagieal  i-ccords  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Aineric*i  which  are  convenitrntly 
used  for  piirposee  of  cksaiticatioii,  but  that  theg**  gaps  ari*  lujn  *-  -^  -  :*•  'iv  w>iiflr 
mark  cata^^lyams,  few  geologists,  w*?  imagill*.^  will  maintain  at  t '  THf 

whole  weight  of  geological  evidence,  while  admitting  of  local  .....  ^.  j  ..  ,  pointa 
to  general  iiniformitj.  Againj  Dr.  DawtsoTi,  wisliiti;,''  to  press  thr*  Htrnil  inti'rprr- 
tation  of  the  Mosaic  reeonl,  eiideavoura  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  human  nwe  tt» 
8t*me  7,0(}0  years.  To  do  this  he  is  driven  to  the  UBiial  shifte,  with  a  most  imsatiih 
factrjiy  result-  He  even  assumes  that  pala^olithie  stone  weapons  aiv  only  nec»litlij^ 
in  an  untiniBhed  state ;  a  hypotliesie  startling  to  those  who  know  their  genera) 
divergence  in  type,  and  he  sti-ains  every  nei-ve  to  pi-ove  that  the  physircd  .imnsye* 
in  the  valley  of  the  Si>rome  cun  have  been  pi-oduced  in  7,000  years*     ^^  ly 

conclude  that  he   has   never   visited   this   or  other   loea-lities   where    i  tic 

weapons  have  l>een  found,  for  if  he  had,  we  venture  to  think  so  coinpeKut  a  gei*- 
lu^st  wfudd  have  eeeu  the  juipnd>al>iiity  <jf  auch  an  assertion. 

We  doubt,  then,  if  the  Vk»ok  will  not  do  as  much  harm  iis  gtxMj.  Thr  auliw^r 
seems  to  us  to  Lave  been  toi»  ambitiutts.  Had  he  been  content,  inst^-ad  f>f  a  mthfr 
pixjlix  book,  to  write  a  few  short  i'S^iays  pointing  imt  the  defects  in  r*-  .'S 

the  part  of  those  who  think  that  the  scientific  i-eeords  are  so  clear   tli  m 

sweep  may  be  made  of  the  Biblieab  and  showing  that  the  theories  -^f  \ 

universe  and  a  chance-bom  order  of  Nature  present  at  least  as  > 
as  the  hjelief  in  a  Creator,  we  think  that  he  would  have  been  more  lik'n  m  » .  *  m  %  i»*  r 
and  less  to  repel. 


Fkw  things  are  more  difficult  ihim  U>  write  books  for  beginners*  and  few  per^oiu 
more  competent  to  overcome  the  difficulty  than  Professor  Huxley.  It  is,  then, 
almost  needless  to  saj'  that,  not\s  ithstiuiding  th«"  numerous  manuals  lU;  physinU 
geography,  this*  volume  will  be  a  hoon  alike  to  teachers  and  to  student*.  Th« 
lucid  order,  accurate  statement,  and  cleai*  vigorous  atyle  so  ebaa"acteri8tie  of  Pidi 
feasor  Huxley's  wntings,  are  here  singularly  conspicuous. 

The  book,  as  is  stated  in  tin*  jircfacc,  has  grown  (nit  of  a  eom'se  of  lectureft  f*a 
natiu^d  phenomena  in  general,  delivered  to  young  p<.^>ple  at  the  Ltmdon  Tn«f  ittite, 
the   title   being  chosen  in  ordei*  to  (UstinguiRh  it  from  physical  gv  i» 

ordinarily  treated  in  a  text-b<x»k.     Tlie  studcnt^6upptiBi*d  a  Li»ndon<  i  ^     ■  t^\ 

by  the  side  of  the  Thames.  Wliat  he  there  sees  leads  to  the  description  of  tb** 
river  and  its  ba^fiu,  to  tracing  its  stream  tn  the  source,  and  to  brief  explanations  of 
the  structure  of  the  8iii*face  of  the  ground  and  the  meaning  of  a  map.  The 
springs  welling  up  to  form  the  siiurct*  r»f  the  riv^r  call  forth  an  cxphinntion  of  the 
undergi'ound  com'se  of  watc*r,  which  is  then  traced  ba^'kward  till  it  ik  -  ^t^ 

as  rain  on  the  <MiHh«    The  i^xidauaiion  of  rain,  fliiow.  :uid  ici*  natuniUv  i'  ul 

now  the  iti ill  itself  must  be  traced — whence  came  it?  This  inc^Qii'y  hjiuls  tu  an 
explanation  of  evaporation  and  atuiospheric  phenomena.  This  braiicb  of  thr 
subject  exhausted,  and  the  Thames  water  traced  from  the  sea  whither  it  go<w  to 
the  s<m  whoiiee  it  ha-s  come,  tlic  composition  i>f  pure  and  natui-al  wut^^rs  is  iitTciit)^ 
gated.     Tht-n  the  work  of  water  is  described,  as  rain,  rivers,  ic*%  and  tb*  f^^it 

the  dL-scription  of  ».'ai"tb  sculptm-e  auggeets  the  inquii^y  whence  are  ^  tic 

materials  for  the  i*arviug  tools  ?  The  movementM  of  the  earth's  surfa*  •  *l.  i  ti. ne* 
fore  deBenbt*d :  earthquakes,  volcanos*  rise  and  fall  of  the  giMund,  fulloWLnl  by  an 
account  of  the  living  agents  wliich  iiet  as  njek  builders.  lUfUiTing  then  to  th* 
Thames  baBin,  the  lessons  which  have  been  learat  are  ajjpliod  to  interpret  its  ger»- 
logical  structure.  This  suggeats  some  account  of  the  present  ^listribution  of  lazid 
and  sea,  and  m  the  student  is  leil  on  U^  the  figiu-e  of  the  earth,  thence  to  its  nuyrD- 
mente,  and  lastly  to  the  sun,  the  centre  and  mainspring  of  the  system. 

Brevity  has  not  l:ie#:'n  studit^l,  and  thus  the  inf<.»rmation  is  not — as  in  it* 

books^ — crowded  too  fast  \^\m\i  tht*  leaniers,     T!ie  Ixnik  is  a  senes  of  le*  [  li^r 

than  of  lecture  notes.  Its  appeai'ance,  tcM>,  is  attractive.  The  print  is  ch-*yr  aixi 
open,  the  illustnitions  nunn.-roiia  and  gen  end  ly  good  ;  though  wc  could  wish  timt 
onc^— the  glacier  of  Zermatt  (/.c,  the  Gorner  Glacier),  copied  from  Agasjdx — hail 
lx»en  replaced  by  Homething  more  truly  |>hyF!ogniphJc^  n«  it  }><»!< »ripi  t<»  \\w  \r\*- 
liifitorie  agt»  of  mountain  drawing. 


*  Fhjriirifni|«l^ :  an  lulnilucUofi  to  tltci^ttiily  oi  Muuiu*. 


i  y  J'.  U.  iJiiMi-y.  r   u  .-n 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  REASON. 


THE  book  to  which  I  should  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  English 
philosophers  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Origin  of  Language,"  by 
Li.  Noiri.*  More  clearly,  however,  than  by  the  title,  the  real  purpose 
of  the  book  is  set  forth  by  a  short  sentence  from  the  late  Lazar. 
Geiger's  work  *'  On  the  Origin  of  Language  and  Reason,"  printed  as.' 
a  motto  on  the  title-page — "  Language  has  created  Reawn ;  before  there> 
was  Language^  man  wcls  toithout  Reason.^'  Indeed,  the  more  appropriate. 
title  of  Professor  Noire's  book  would  have  been,  *'  On  the  Origin  of 
Season."  It  is  a  work  which  stands  apart  from  the  large  class  of 
treatises  lately  published  by  comparative  philologists  on  the  begin- 
ning of  human  speech,  most  of  which,  though  containing  the  fruits  of 
original  thought  and  the  results  of  careful  research,  are  disappointing 
for  one  and  the  same  reason,  their  authors  not  having  perceived  that 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  cannot  be  treated  by  itself,  but 
must  be  viewed  as  an  integral  part,  nay,  as  the  corner-stone,  of  a 
complete  system  of  philosophy. 

The  Origin  of  Langnages,  and  the  Origin  of  Language. 

It  IB  one  thing  to  trace  one  language,  or  a  number  of  languages,  or, 
it  may  be,  all  languages,  back  to  their  first  beginnings ;  it  is  quite 
another  to  investigate  the  origin  of  language.  How  languages  can 
be  arranged  into  families,  and  how  all  the  languages  and  dialects 
belonging  to  one  family  can  be  broken  up  into  their  simplest  con- 
stituent elements,  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  nxmierous  books  pub- 
lished during  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  science  of  language. 
While  engaged  in  these  researches,  we  feel  that  we  are  on  firm 
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ground.  We  are  simply  carrying  on  a  process  of  analysis,  and  as  in  a 
chemical  experiment  we  arrive  in  the  end  at  residua,  which  resist  further 
separation,  so  in  dealing  with  language  we  find  that,  after  having  ex- 
plained all  that  can  be  explained  in  the  growth  of  words,  there  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  our  crucible  certain  elements  which  cannot  be  further 
dissolved.  It  matters  Httle  how  we  call  these  stubborn  residua,  whether 
roots,  or  phonetic  types,  or  elements  of  language.  What  is  important 
is,  that,  when  we  have  removed  all  that  can  be  removed,  the  whole 
crust  of  historical  growth  in  words,  when  we  have  broken  up  every 
compound,  and  separated  eveiy  suffix,  prefix,  and  infix,  there  remain 
certain  simple  substances,  the  results,  not  of  synthetic  speculation, 
but  of  experimental  analysis.  These  simple  substances  being  granted, 
we  can  fully  understand  how  out  of  them  the  whole  wealth  of  lan- 
guage, as  treasured  up  in  its  dictionaries  and  grammars,  could  have 
been  brought  together.  We  can  unmake  a  language  and  make  it 
again,  and  it  was  this  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis  which  I  tried 
to  represent  as  clearly  as  possible  in  my  **  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language,"  first  published  in  1861. 

Boots  or  Phonetic  Types. 

Those  who  have  read  those  lectures  will  remember  how  strongly  I 
opposed  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  language  to  go 
beyond  roots,  such  as  we  actually  find  them  as  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  phonetic  analysis.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  my  protests 
against  all  attempts  to  ignore  or  skip  those  roots,  and  to  derive  any 
word  or  any  grammatical  form  straight  from  mere  cries  or  from  imita- 
tions of  natural  sounds,  were  too  vehement.  But  I  believe  it  is  now 
generally  admitted,  even  by  some  of  my  former  opponents,  that  the 
sUghtest  concession  to  what,  not  ironically,  but  simply  descriptively, 
I  called  the  bow-wow  and  pooh-pooh  theories  in  the  practical  analysis 
of  words,  would  have  been  utter  ruin  to  the  character  of  the  science 
of  language. 

But  to  show  that  a  certain  road,  and  the  only  safe  road,  leads  us  to 
a  mountain  wall,  which  from  our  side  can  never  be  scaled,  is  very 
different  from  saying  that  there  is  or  that  there  can  be  nothing  behind 
that  mountain  wall.  To  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  some  com- 
parative pliilologists  speak  of  roots,  one  would  imagine  that  they  were 
not  only  indiscennhilia,  but  Palladia  fallen  straight  from  the  sky, 
utterly  incomprehensible  in  their  nature  and  origin.  It  was  in  order 
to  guard  against  such  a  view  that,  at  the  end  of  my  lectures,  I  felt 
induced  to  add  a  few  lines,  just  as  a  painter,  when  he  has  finished  a 
landscape,  dots  in  a  few  lines  in  the  backgi'oimd  to  show  that  there  is 
a  world  beyond.  The  science  of  language,  I  felt,  had  done  its  woik 
when  it  had  reduced  the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  to 
a  more  definite  form,  viz.,  **  What  is  the  origin  of  roots?"  How  oraoli 
has  been  gained  by  that  change  of  front  those  will  best  be  aUe  to 

.   .:iov 
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appreciate  who  have  ettidied  the  liistory  of  the  immmemble  attompts 
it  discovering  the  origin  of  laug:iiage  during  the  last  centiirj*. 

Beyond  that  point,  however,  where  the  student  of  language  in  able 

to  lay  the  primarj''  elements  of  language  at  the  feet  of  philoBophers.the 

ieuce  of  language  alone,  apart  from  the  science  of  thought,  will  not 

'  U6.   We  must  start  afresh,  and  in  a  diflerent  direction;  and  it  waa 

ler  to  indicate  that  direction,  in  order  to  show  to  what  quarter  I 

looked  for  a  eolutiou  of  the  last  problem,  the  origin  of  roots,  that  I 

Ippealed  to  the  fact  that  everything  in  nature,  when  set  in  motion  or 

itruck,  reacts,  that  it  vibrates,  and  causes  vibrations.     This  seemed  to 

1©  the  highest  generalization  and  at  the  same  time  the  lowest  begin- 

iing  of  what  is  meant  by  language.     The  two  problems,  how  mere 

?ries,  whether  interjoctioual  or  imitative,  could  develop  into  phonetic 

>e6j  and  how  mere  sensations  could  develop  into  rational  concepts,  I 

left  untouched,  trusting  that  philosophers  by  profession  would  quickly 

>erceive  how  some  of  the  darkest  points  of  psychology  might  be 

Uununated  by  the  electric  light  of  the  science  of  language,  and  fully 

'con\nnced  that  they  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  materials 

placed  before  them  and  ready  for  use  to  build  up  at  last  a  sound  and 

solid  system  of  mental  philosophy. 

Bcieaoe  of  LELnguage  and  Science  of  Tbought 

Professor  Noire  seems  to  me  the  first  philosopher  who  has  clearly 

jerceived  that  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Science  of  Language 

lere  w^as  a  new  world  to  discover,  and  who  discovered  it.     Already 

in  his  earlier  works  there  are  repeated  indications  that  the  teaching 

of  Comparative  Philology  had  not  been  lost  on  him. 

I  confess  I  have  often  w^ondered  at  the  apathy,  particularly  of  the 
adents  of  psycholog}%  with  regard  to  the  complete  revolution  that 
I. been  worked  before  their  eyes  in  the  realm  of  language.  They 
aly  looked  on,  as  if  it  did  not  concern  them.  Whj^  if  language 
rere  only  the  outward  form  of  thought,  is  it  not  clear  that  no 
[philosophy,  wishing  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  thought, 
iwd  particularly  into  its  origin,  could  dispense  %vith  a  careful  study  of 
mguaget  What  would  Hobbes  or  Locke  have  given  for  Bopp's 
ative  Grammar  ?  What  should  we  say  if  biologists  were  to 
to  discover  the  nature  and  laws  of  organic  life  without  ever 
>oking  at  a  living  body  ?  And  where  ai-e  we  to  find  the  living  body  of 
'  t,  if  not  in  language  1  What  are  the  two  problems  left  un- 
1  Lit  the  end  of  the  Science  of  Language — **How  do  mere  cries 
eeome  phonetic  types  t  '*  and  **How  can  sensations  be  changed  into 
cepts  t  " — ^what  are  these  two,  if  taken  together,  but  the  highest 
blem  of  all  philosophy,  \az.,  What  is  the  origin  of  reason? 

Professor  Noirl  a  Works* 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  rrofosaot  Noiri^fi  last  book  **  O^^e 
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Origin  of  Language,"  without  going  back  to  his  earlier  works.  His 
last  work  is  the  last  stone  that  finishes  the  arch  of  his  philosophical 
system,  but  it  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  works  which  preceded  it. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  : — 

(1.)  Die  Welt  ah  Entioichelung  des  Gelstes,  1874.  "The  World  as 
an  Evolution  of  Spirit." 

(2.)  Der  monistische  Gedanke,  eine  Concordant  der  Philosophie 
Schopenhauer 8 y  Darwiris^  R,  Mayers,  und  Z.  Geiger^s^  1875. 
*'  Monistic  Thought,  a  Concordance  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer,  Darwin,  R.  Mayer,  and  !•.  Geiger." 

(3.)  Grundlegung  einer  zeitgemdssen  Philosophie^  1875.  "Founda- 
tions of  a  new  System  of  Philosophy." 

(4.)  Die  Doppelnatur  der  CausalUut,  1875.  "The  Double  Nature 
of  Causality." 

(5.)  Einleitung  und  Begrdndung  einer  monistischen  Erkenntnisshhre^ 
1877.  "Introduction  to  a  Monistic  Doctrine  of  Per- 
ception." 

These  works,  though  written,  or  at  least  publislied,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  show  a  constant  advance  towards  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  nature  of  language.  Noire  is  not  one  of  those  philosophers 
who  sacrifice  their  delight  in  truth  to  a  stationaiy  infallibiUty.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  students  who  can  still  say,  '"^  I  was  wrong."  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  language,  he  has  openly  retracted  what  he  had 
written  but  a  few  years  before.  In  his  first  book,  "  The  World  as  an 
Evolution  of  Spirit,"  he  still  looked  upon  language  as  some  sort  of 
•copy  of  the  external  world. 

"The  first  human  sound,"  he  wrote  (p.  255),  "which  deserves  the  name  of 
word,  caimot  have  differed  from  the  warning  calls  of  animals  except  by  a  higher 
degree  of  luminousness  in  the  images  which  excited  and  followed  these  calls. 
They  excited  the  idea  of  approaching  danger  among  fellow-animals.  ...  I 
assume  that  men  were  held  together  by  the  ties  of  social  life  in  herds  or  tribes 
even  before  the  beginning  of  language.  War  was  then  the  natural  state — 
war  against  animals  of  another  s{)ecies,  and  against  neighbours  of  the  same 
species.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  peculiar  sound  or  watchword  united  the 
members  of  a  single  tribe,  so  that  they  could  collect  by  it  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  and  had  lost  their  way,  or  encourage  each  other  while 
engaged  in  fight  with  other  tribes.  Let  us  suppose  that  but  once  one  member 
of  a  tiibe  warned  the  other  members  by  imitating  the  watchword  of  an  hostile 
tribe  when  he  saw  the  enemy  approaching,  and  we  have  in  reaUty  the  origin 
of  the  first  human  word,  capable  of  doing  what  words  have  to  do,  viz.,  to  excite, 
as  they  were  intended  to  do,  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  cognate  and  homogeneous 
creatures." 

"  I  found  afterwards,"  Professor  Noire  continues,*  ''  that  Darwin,  in  hia 
*  Descent  of  Man,'  had  started  an  hypothesis  almost  identical  vrith  my  own. 
After  declaring  that  he  could  not  doubt  that  language  owed  its  origin  to  the 
imitation  and  modification,  aided  by  signs  and  gestures,  of  various  natural 
sounds,  the  voices  of  other  animals,  and  man's  own  instinctive  cries,  he  says  :t 

*  Unpnmg  der  Sprache,  p.  170.  f  Descent  of  Mab,  toL  L  p.  57* 
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*^Vs  monkeys  eertiUDly  tmderstand  much  that  is  said  to  them  by  man,  and  as 
in  n  atAte  of  mUure  ibey  utter  aij^al  cries  of  daug:er  to  their  fellows,  it  doen 
not  apiH^Jir  al!o;4'etber  incredible  that  some  umLsually  wise  aj-je-Hke  auiraal 
should  have  thuii^^ht  of  imitating  the  growl  of  a  l>east  of  prey,  so  as  to  indicate 
to  his  felb  »^v  mnnkeys  the  nature  of  the  expected]  danger ;  but  this  would  have 
l)ero  a  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  language/ 

"  The  diflfereuce  between  my  own  hypothesis  and  that  of  Darwin  consists 
only  in  this,  that  I  after  ail  see  in  the  contents  of  the  first  sound  of  Umgiiage 
somi^thing^  uiofu  natural,  more  familiar,  more  human, yiz.,  the  hostile  neighbours, 
while  Darwin  makes  the  wild  animal  the  first  object  of  a  common  cc^gnition. 
With  a  httle  refiection,  however,  it  ran  be  seen  that  such  an  attempt  is  utterly 
impossible,  for  the  objects  of  fear  ami  trembling  and  dismay  are  even  now  the 
least  appropriate  to  enter  into  the  pure,  clear,  and  tramjuil  sphere  of  s|>eeeh- 
thotight  (Ai»yo9)i  or  to  suj^ply  the  first  germs  of  it-  The  same  ol\iectiou 
applies  of  course  to  my  own  theoi-y. 

**  From  wbutever  point  of  view  we  look  at  them„  these  hypotheses  can  never 
St."  '  (st  serious  criticism.   A  call  of  warning  is  a  call  of  terror,  and  terror 

C4J.  :  es  itself  by  sympathy.   But  according  to  mine  and  Darwin's  theories, 

one  u^ure  |tarticularly  gifted  Ifoino  primifjenitts  would  have  had  to  iiimiuate 
ami  reflect  thus:  •■Ilow^can  I  msiko  my  fellows  conscious  of  the  threatening 
danger?*  and  then,  by  some  kind  of  momentary  insjii ration,  he  would  have 
uttered  the  dreaded  sound.  Let  us  grant,  what  is  impossible  and  utterly  incrodible, 
that  he  calculated  on  his  being  understood ;  how  could  he  have  been  understood  1 
by  others  without  there  being  the  same  inspiration  on  their  part  answering  to 
hi^  own  ?  And  that  is  to  i)e  the  beginning  of  language  !  The  fierce  howling 
of  the  wild  animal,  the  battle-shout  of  the  enemy,  are  these  to  have  been  the 
first  germ,  the  centre  of  crystallization,  of  that  wonderful  intellectual  creation 
which,  resting  on  the  solid  ground  of  human  consciousness,  has  become  the 
Hiirror  of  the  world,  of  earth  and  heaven  and  all  their  marvels  i  Nothing  is 
more  incredible,  more  unlikely.  And  as  I  recognize  the  msufficiency  of  my  own 
hypothesis,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  pbilosojihical  significance  of  the 
problem,  and  the  cryuig  misproportion  between  it  iuid  his  own  lightly  uttered 
guesses,  could  long  remain  a  secret  to  the  serious  and  profound  mind  of  Darwin. 
He  too  in  a  clear  and  considerate  confession  has  admitted  the  inadequacy  of  his 
former  views,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  his  last  words,  which  dis- 
pose of  our  common  j>hantasmagoria  once  and  for  ever :  'But  the  whole  subject 
of  the  differences  of  the  sounds  produced  under  different  states  of  the  mind  is 
80  obscure,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  throwing  hardly  any  light  on  it ;  and  the 
remarks  w^hich  I  have  made  have  but  little  significance.* "  ♦ 

We  cannot  sufficiently  honour  the  noble  spirit  that  dictated  these 
words,  particularly  if  we  compare  it  Tvith  the  manner  of  other  philo- 
sophers who  seem  to  consider  the  suggestion  that  they  could  ever 
grow  wiser  as  the  greatest  insult. 

To  watch  the  struggles  of  a  mind  impelled  by  a  strong  love  of 
truth,  and  following  up  his  prey  in  the  right  direction,  though  not 
without  occasion al  swervings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  is  certainly 
far  more  interesting  and  far  more  useful  than  to  have  results  set  before 
us,  without  our  knowing  how  they  have  been  obtained.  Professor 
Noire  has  evidently  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  influence  of  Scho- 
penhauer and  Geiger,  the  former  by  this  time  well  known  in  England 
alfio;  the  latter,  a  man  of  high  promise  and  full  of  original  thought,  who 

*  Darwin  t  Expression  of  the  EmotionSj  p.  03.  I  feel  l^ound  to  add  that  I  do  not  see 
ill  tho  word*  of  Mr*  Dajwin  bo  complete  a  retractation  of  hia  former  philosophy  of 
IflL&gQago  ad  ProfeBBor  Noir6  imagines. 
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died  in  1870,  after  having  published  two  books,  one  *'0n  the  Origin 
of  Human  Language  and  Reason,"  1808,  the  other  **  On  the  Origin  of 
Language,'*  1869,  After  a  tirae,  however,  Noir(§  went  beyond  Schopen- 
hauer and  Geiger;  and  though  he  continues  to  express  for  both  of 
them  the  warmest  admiration,  he  now  differs  from  them  on  some  very 
essential  points.  He  differs  from  Schopenhauer  because  he,  Noirc^ 
is  a  thorough-going  evolutionist  in  body  and  mind;  he  difiers  from 
Geiger,  because  he  no  longer  recognizes  the  first  beginnings  of  lan- 
guage in  involuntary  interjectional  sounds,  but  in  sounds  natnrall] 
aceompanyiug  the  earliest  acts  of  man.  Where  Noire  agrees  wit 
Geiger,  I  am  generally  at  one  with  both  of  them  j  and  I  say  this,  not 
in  order  to  establish  any  claims  of  priority,  which  are  utterly  out  of 
place  in  a  disinterested  search  after  truth,  but  simply  in  order  to  define 
my  own  position  in  this  decisive  battle  of  thought.  WTiatever  otiieia 
have  done  before  him,  to  Noire  belongs  the  merit  of  ha^nng  rallied 
the  scattered  forces  and  led  them  to  victory.  When  a  stndent  of  the 
Science  of  Language  points  to  the  supreme  importance  of  a  right 
understanding  of  language  for  the  solution  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  psychology'  or  logic,— when  he  tries  to  show,  for  instance* 
that  the  formation  of  species  is  a  question  belonging  in  the  first 
instance  to  subjective  philosophy,  and  inseparable  from  the  question 
of  the  fonnation  of  concepts, — when  he  represents  the  whole  liistory 
of  philosophy  as  in  truth  an  uninterrupted  struggle  between  langtiage 
and  thought,  and  maintains  that  all  philosophy  must  in  the  end  become 
a  philosophy  of  language,— he  is  apt  to  bo  taken  for  an  enthnsiaat. 
But  when  a  pliilosopher  by  profession  subscribes  to  every  one  of  tliese 
positions,  the  case  becomes  different.  In  Germany  Professor  Noirf^s 
reputation  as  an  original  thinker  is  by  this  time  firmly  established ; 
and  if  less  has  been  heard  of  him  and  liis  system  in  journals  and  newB> 
papers,  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  Schopenhauer, 
is  not  a  University  professor,  and  therefore  without  colleagues 
support  him,  and  without  a  large  train  of  dierUes,  which  ori|^ 
meant  cluentes  or  hearei-s,  to  swear  by  then*  master*  It  has  also  bc^n 
said  that  the  age  of  abstract  philosophy  in  Germany  has  passed  awaj» 
and  that  Physical  Science  now  occupies  the  throne  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  This  is  not  so,  Thel  ~ 
is  no  lack  of  philosophical  productiveness,  but  there  is  certainly  a  lac 
of  philosophical  receptivity  in  Germany,  so  that  books  wliich  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  would  have  excited  general  attention,  j 
unheeded,  except  by  the  smaller  circle  of  working  phil' 
Books  which  in  Kn gland  would  sell  by  thousands,  and  be  reviewed  in 
all  the  leading  journals,  sell  in  Germany  by  hundreds  ha)  ^* 
generally  discussed  in  the  correspondence  only  that  \m 
the  author  and  his  friends. 

There  are  exceptions.     Some  philosophical  books  have  made  a  stff" 
in  Germany  even  in  these  days  of  iron  and  blood*     But  there   is 
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generally  a  reason  for  these  exceptional  successes.  The  same  taste 
which  finds  a  satisfaction  in  the  more  or  less  Turkish  atrocities  of 
eensational  novels,  is  gratified,  it  seems,  hy  a  class  of  philosophical 
^vrriters  who  try  to  outbid  each  other  in  startling  assertions  and  im- 
blushing  negations,  and  who  if  they  Hpeak  but  loud  enough,  and  have 
some  friends  to  speak  still  louder,  attract,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  crowd 
of  idle  listeners.  The  following  specimens  of  this  kind  of  popular,  or 
rather  vulgar  philosophy  are  taken  from  Noii^e's  books  and  elsewhere : — 

^^  MaQ  possesses  many  internal  qiialitit's,  such  as  imagination  and  the  nuU.*' 
"*  An  external  quality  is  seeing,  an  internal  one  is  digestion*'' 
^*Thongbt  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain^  aa  other  secretioaa  come  from  the 
kidneys." 

**  Man  is  what  he  eats.    Homo  est  quod  est*^ 

A  lady  published  some  letters  addressed  by  her  to  Professor 
Molesohott,  in  which  the  following  sentiments  occur  : — 

"The  morul  rule  for  each  man  is  given  l^y  his  own  nature  only,  and  Is 
different,  therefore,  for  each  individual  What  are  excesses  and  passions  by 
themselves?  Xotliing  but  a  larger  or  smaller  overflowing  of  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate impulse/* 

A  philosopher*  belonging  to  the  other  sex  indulges  in  the  following 
dithyrambus ; — 

^'  Enjoyment  is  good,  and  frenzy  and  love  are  good,  but  hatred  also !  Hatred 
answers  well  when  we  cannot  have  love.  Wealth  is  good,  because  it  can  be 
changed  into  enjoyment*  Power  is  good,  because  it  satisiles  our  pride.  Truth 
is  good,  so  long  as  it  gives  us  pleasure,  but  good  is  lying  also,  and  i^erjury, 
hypocrisy,  trickery,  flattery,  if  they  secure  us  any  advantage.  Faithfulness  is 
good,  so  long  as  it  pays;  but  treason  is  good  also,  if  it  fetches  a  higher  price. 
Marriage  ifi  good,  so  long  as  it  makes  us  happy  ;  but  good  Is  adultery  also  for 
every  one  who  is  tired  of  marriage,  or  who  happens  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
married  person.  Fraud  is  guod,  iheft,  robljery,  and  murder,  if  they  lead  to 
wealth  and  enjoyment*  liife  is  good,  so  long  as  it  is  a  riddle ;  good  is  anicide 
also  aft€-r  the  riddle  lias  been  guessed.  But  as  every  enjojinent  culminates  in 
uur  ljein«:  deceived  and  tired,  iind  as  the  last  pleasure  vanishes  with  the  last 
illusion,  he  oiJy  would  seem  to  l)e  truly  wise  who  draws  the  last  conclosiou 
of  all  science,  i.e,^  who  takes  pnissic  acid,  arid  that  without  delay," 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Professor  Noirc's  style  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  such  ravings,  at  which  even  a  Greek  c^Tiic  would  have 
fimiled,  but  he  is  neveilheless  by  no  means  a  timid  philosopher,  and 
never  shrinks  from  any  conclusion  that  is  forced  on  him  by  facts  or 
real  arguments,  ^\^iat  distinguishes  him  from  most  philosophers  is 
his  sti*ODg  feeling  for  the  histoiy  of  philosophy.  There  is  in  all 
ha  writes  a  waim  sympathy  with  the  past,  without  which  there 
IB  no  prophet  and  no  philosopher.  He  is  not  always  anxious  to 
impress  us  with  the  fact  that  his  system  is  a  new  system,  that 
his  thoughts  are  quite  his  own,  quite  original.  He  knows  what 
has  been  said  before  him  on  the  old  questions  which  disturb  our 

•  R.  Schurichtt  m  quotM  in  Ctimer»*8  renmrbible  l^ook,  IHe  sittHche  Weltordnxmg,  ; 
p.  U  (Leipzig.  1S77). 
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own  philosophical  atmosphere,  whether  by  the  ancient  philosopheis  ef 
Greece,  or  by  the  schoolmen,  or  by  any  of  the  great  leaders  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  from  Descartes  to  Kant.  He  never  announces  as 
a  new  discovery  what  may  be  read  in  any  manual  of  the  histoiy  of 
philosophy.  He  never  indulges  in  the  excited  language  of  the  raw 
recruit  with  whom  eveiy  Uttle  skirmish  is  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  thought.  He  has  a  clear  perception  that  the  roots  of  hia 
own  system  of  philosophy  go  back  through  Schopenhauer,  Kant,  and 
Leibniz,  to  Spinoza  and  Descartes,  and  it  is  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  what  he  owes  to  every  one  of  his  intellectual  ancestors,  that  he 
takes  his  own  position  on  the  high  road  of  philosophic  thought.  On 
the  tower  built  up  to  a  certain  height  he  rears  his  own  story,  and  he 
invites  us  to  see  whether  it  does  not  command  a  wider  and  clearer 
view  than  the  loop-holes  of  his  predecessors.  If  there  is  an  evolution 
anywhere,  it  is  in  philosophy,  and  a  philosophy  which  ignores  its  ante- 
cedents is  Hke  a  tree  without  roots.  The  great  leaders  in  metaphy- 
sical speculation  during  the  last  four  centuries  are  to  Noir^  not  only 
names  to  be  cited,  but  living  powers  with  whom  he  has  to  reckon,  and 
from  whom,  even  when  he  treats  of  the  most  recent  problems  of  the 
day,  he  demands  an  answer  in  accordance  with  their  principles. 

Historical  Antecedents  of  Koir^'s  Philosophy — Descartes. 

Thus  when  he  has  to  define  the  point  from  which  he  himself  starts, 
in  approaching  the  great  questions  of  om-  time,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  questions  of  the  origin  of  reason  and  language,  he,  like 
every  true  philosopher,  feels  the  influence  of  Descartes,  the  founder 
of  modem  metaphysics.  His  Cogilo  remains  the  starting  point  of 
modem  philosophy,  whatever  we  may  think  even  of  the  very  first  of 
his  conclusions,  ergo  sum.  What  separated  Descartes  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  middle  ages,  and  gave  him  that  strong  position  which 
he  still  holds  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  was  his  fixing  his  starting^ 
point  on  the  subjective  side,  and  assigning  to  cognition  the  first  place 
among  all  philosophical  problems.  We  must  know  How  we  baow, 
before  we  ask  What  we  know.  Eveiy  system  of  philosophy  which 
plunges  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  Avithout  having  solved  the  mys- 
teries of  the  mind,  the  systems  of  natural  evolution  not  excepted,  is 
pre-Cartesian  and  mediaeval. 

But  though  breaking  the  fetters  of  many  of  the  traditional  ideas  of 
the  schoolmen,  Descartes  remained  under  the  sway  of  others.  He 
remained  a  Dualist,  never  doubting  the  independent  existence  of  two 
separate  worlds,  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  matter.  The 
world  of  thought  was  given  him  in  his  Cogito,  but  the  world  of 
matter  was  a  world  by  itself,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Cogito. 
Mind  \vith  Descartes  was  a  substance  possessed  of  the  property  of 
thinking,  if  we  use  that  word  in  its  largest  sense,  so  as  to  comprehend 
perceiving,  willing,  and  imagining.    Matter  was  a  substance  posBeaved 
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the  property  of  extenBion — extension  comprehending  tlie  (qualities 

divisibility,  form,  and  movement.     Having  put  aaimder  these  two 

ibst&ncee,  how  was  he  to  join  tliem  together  again?     iVnd,  even  if 

could  have  joined  them,  bow  was  he  to  prove  that  the  knowledge 

rhich  mind  seemed  to  possess  of  matter  was  correct  ? 

Descaiies'  solution  sounds  strange  to  our  ears,  yet  it  can  be  trans- 
ited into  modern  philosophic  thought.  He  starts  with  the  conception 
God  which  he  finds  impressed  on  his  mind;  and  as  the  conception 
God  invulves  the  conception  of  a  perfect  Being,  Descartes  considers 
it  every  poBsibility  of  dekision  in  the  world  which  He  has  created,  is 
facto  removed.  This  step,  which  changed  the  uneompromifiing 
[lepticism  with  which  Descartes  begins  his  philosophy  into  an  equally 
icompromising  faith^  was  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  theological 
ere  of  his  time*  But  wo  must  guard  against  suspecting  in  it 
concession  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  or,  as  many  have  done, 
compromise  vnih  his  own  convictions.  Every  man,  even  the  greatest 
pliilosopher,  is  a  slave  of  the  language  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up.  He  may  break  some  of  its  fetters;  he  will  never  break  them  all. 
If  Descartes  lived  now,  he  might  have  expressed  all  that  he  really 
shed  to  say  on  the  character  of  our  cognition  in  the  words  of 
)r*  Martincau : — **  Faith  in  the  veracity  of  our  faculties*  if  it  means 
Liything,  requiies  us  to  believe  that  things  are  as  they  appear^ — that  is, 
Ippear  to  the  mind  in  the  last  and  highest  resort ;  and  to  deal  with 
lie  fact  that  they  *  only  appear  *  as  if  it  constituted  an  eternal  exile 
rom  their  reality,  is  to  attribute  lunacy  to  universal  reason," 

"  Trust  in  God  as  a  perfect  Being,"  and  "  an  no wilhn guess  to 
Attribute  lunacy  to  universal  reason,"  sound  very  diflt  rt'iit ;  but  their 
jteation  is  the  same. 
Noir6  takes  his  first  step  with  Descartes,  He  starts  from  the 
Offito^  as  what  is  ceiiain  above  eveiTtliing  else,  and  as  that  mth- 
>ut  which  nothing  can  be  certain;  but  he  protest^s  against  the  rupture 
^tween  the  subject  and  object  of  knowledge,  and  still  more  against 
ay  attempt  to  heal  it  by  means  of  the  concursus  diiunui^  maintained 
by  Descartes  and  his  followers.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Car* 
E^aians,  Malebranche,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  when  our  sonl 
Jla  it  does  not  act  on  the  body,  but  that  God  intervenes  to  produce 
iie  dt^sired  eflect ;  while,  when  tho  bouI  perceives,  it  is  not  influenced 
^y  outward  objects,  but  again  by  God  onh%  calling  forth  in  the  soul 
le  sensations  which  we  ascribe  to  the  action  of  the  material  world, 
lere  we  have  the  true  precursor  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 

Spinosca. 

At  this  point  Noir6,  Uke  all  modem  philoeophy,  becomes  for  a  time 
id  up  to  a  Ci^rtain  point,  Spinozistic.     The  %'ery  fact  that  we  cannot 
Wdge  the  gulf  between  two  heterogeneous  substances,  such  as  mind 
td  matter,  shows  us  that  there  can  be  no  such  gulf.    Thus  Spinoza  was 
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led  on  to  admit,  in  place  of  the  two,  or  in  reality  three,  substances  of 
Descartes'  philosophy,  one  substance  only,  of  which  mind  and  matter, 
or,  as  he  would  say,  thought  and  extension,  are  inherent  qualities. 
Body  and  soul  being  the  same  substance  imder  two  different  aspects, 
the  problem  of  body  acting  on  soul,  or  soul  on  body,  vanishes.  Indi- 
vidual souls  and  bodies  are  modes  or  modifications,  whatever  that 
may  mean,  of  the  one  eternal  substance,  and  every  event  in  them  is  at 
the  same  time  both  material  and  spiritual. 

Noir6  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Spinoza,  but  only  for  a  part,  thou^ 
a  very  important  part,  of  his  journey.  The  permanent  gain  from 
Spinoza's  philosophy,  in  which  we  all  share,  is  the  clear  perception 
that  spirit  cannot  be  the  product  of  matter  (materialism),  nor  matter 
the  product  of  spirit  (idealism),  but  that  both  are  two  sides  of  one  and 
the  same  substance. 

Leibniz. 

Noire  parts  company  with  Spinoza  where  Leibniz  diverged  from 
the  great  monistic  thinker,  viz.,  when  it  became  a  question  whether 
all  existing  things,  material  or  spiritual,  could  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained as  so-called  modes  of  one  eternal  substance.  What  are  these 
modes  ?  Whence  did  they  arise  ?  What  would  the  eternal  substance 
be  without  such  modes?  Such  questions  led  Leibniz  to  postulate, 
as  an  explanation  of  the  given  universe,  not  one  substance,  like 
Spinoza,  nor  three,  like  Descartes,  but  an  infinite  number  of  individual 
monads.  Each  monad  was  to  hifti  a  universe  in  itself,  ea^h  was  en- 
dowed with  two  qualities  of  thought  and  force.  The  two  important 
differences  between  Spinoza  and  Leibniz  were,  first,  Leibniz's  re- 
cognition of  the  individual  as  something  independent,  not  derivative ; 
and  secondly,  his  substitution  of  force  instead  of  extension. 

Teacartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  and  Locke,  on  Language. 

But  Noire  not  only  tm-ns  away  from  Descartes  and  Spinoza  on  these 
points,  but  he  declares  himself  most  emphatically  a  pupil  of  Leibniz 
on  another  point  also,  viz.,  the  proper  study  of  language,  as  before  all 
things  an  empirical  study.  He  had  asked  Descartes  what  place  he 
assigned  to  language  in  his  system  of  philosophy,  but  he  received  from 
his  works  no  answer  which  would  show  that  ho  had  ever  given  serious 
thought  to  the  relation  between  his  Cogito  and  the  Logos.  We  might 
have  expected  that  Descartes  would  have  treated  words  as  material 
sounds,  as  mechanical  products  nmning  parallel  with  the  ideas  of  the 
mind,  but  neither  provoking  ideas  nor  provoked  by  them,  and  fulfilling 
their  purpose  simply  by  means  of  the  concursus  divinus.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  simply  repeats  the  views  then  current,  "  that  if  we  learn  a  lan- 
guage, we  join  the  letters  or  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words»  whidli 
are  material,  with  their  meanings,  which  are  thought;  so  that 
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iver  we  hear  the  same  worck  again  we  conceive  the  Bame  things, 
when  we  conceive  the  same  things,  tlie  same  words  recur  to  our 
on%"* 
Neither  docs  Spinoza  return  a  more  eatisfactory  answer  as  to  the 

al  relation  between  language  and  tbonght,  and  we  look  in  vain 

an  J  passage  in  which  he  might  have  attempted  to  bring  the  facte 

f  language  into  harmony  with  his  general  eystem  of  philosophy.     He 

ifitinguishee  in  one  place  very  clearly  between  ideas  or  concepts  on 

ne  aide,  and  images  or  percepts  and  words  on  the  other.     But  it  is 

in  the  old  story.   Words  are  there  to  signify  thing8,t  but  how  they 

me  to  be  there  and  to  perform  nuch  an  office,  is  never  even  asked* 

another  place,  words  and  images  are  said  to  consist  in  corporeal 

ovemente  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  thought  (ideas)*     Once 

pinoza  asks  himself  the  question  bow,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  pomwn^ 

Roman  thought  of  what  had  no  similarity  whatever  with  that  sound, 

an  apple ;  and  the  answer  is,  by  the  concatenation  of  ideas,   '*  The 

ody,"  he  says,  "has  frequently  been  affected  at  one  and  the  same 

e  by  the  sound  o{  pomum  and  by  the  sight  of  an  apple,  and  hence, 

n  perceiving  the  soimd  oi  pomum,  it  perceives  its  frequent  or  constant 

oncomitant,  the  apple/'t  The  questiou,  ^\^lence  that  soimd  oi  pomitm, 

nd  whence  its  first  concomitancy  with  an  apple  %  is  never  asked  by 

pinoza.     One  remark  only  shows  that  his  thoughts  must  have  dwelt 

n  the  difficulties  of  language.     In  one  passage  he  compares  words 

ith  footprints,  and  remarks  that  when  the  soldier  sees  the  footprints 

f  a  horse,  he  thinks  of  cavalry  and  war,  while  the  peasant  who  sees 

same  marks  is  carried  away  in  his  thoughts  to  the  plough  and  the 

ield.    This  shows  an  advance  beyond  the  then  current  view  of  the 

urely  conventional  character  of  language,  and  some  apprehension  of 

he  fact  that  words  imply  far  more  than  they  express. 

Noir4  not  satisfied  with  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  turns  to  Leibniz, 

ot,  however^  because  that  philosopher  seemed  to  him  to  have  solved 

16  problem  as  to  the  relation  between  language  and  reason,  but 

ecause  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  that,  as  in  every  other  part  of 

I  nature,  so  in  language,  it  was  the  inductive  method  only  that  could 
lead  to  any  valuable  results.  Before  you  attempt  to  find  out  bow 
If""— v^-TG  arose,  he  would  say^  collect  all  that  there  is  of  language, 
(  ,  analyse,  eift,  label; — only  when  that  has  been  done,  and  done 

khoroughly,  '^411  there  be  a  chance  of  discovering  the  simple  elements 
of  human  speech.  This  was  the  conviction  which  guided  Leibniz  in 
,  hifl  own  linguistic  labours,  in  his  collection  of  living  dialects,  in  his 
^ft ringing  to  Ught  the  earliest  documents  of  his  own  language,  in  his 

P  •  Epist.  L  35  :  '^'Sic  quum  ling^iiam  aliqimm  addisoimiiBj  literas  siv©  quartmdam  vocum, 

I       cpi]»  intit^ruiies  fliiDt»  prontmciutioncm  conjungimuB  cum  ejumm  slgnificatioEibus.  quo)  sunt 
I       eotf^t^^  II.  ut  auditiB  itemm  iisdem  rocibuB  eaadom  tm  ooncipiainiusj  &tquo  iiadom 

rebus  ,  e«^em  vocee  in  memoriam  recumuit." 

^'•^  "'-"T?  **  Ibid.  •  '*  Verbonim 
I,  qui  cogitationis  coa- 
i,  iL  Prop,  xviii. 


,  e«^em  vocee  m  memoriam  recumuit." 
I  *rop.  xlix,,  schoL  :  "  Verba  qiiibae  res  at'- 
-LtLum  essentio^a  soUs  motibus  ccirporeif 
;  inTolTxint/' 
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encouraging  Emperors  as  well  as  missionaries  in  the  compilation  of 
dictionaries  of  hitherto  unknown  and  barbarous  tongues.*  It  was  in 
this  way  that  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Science  of  Language,  as 
an  inductive  science.  It  was  in  this  way  also  that  he  was  led  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  more  perfect,  or  so-called  universal,  philo- 
sophical language.  But  the  vital  question,  as  to  whether  thought  was 
possible  without  language,  or  language  without  thought,  remained 
outside  the  horizon  of  his  speculations. 

At  the  same  time,  while  Leibniz  was  laying  the  foundatiou  of 
Comparative  Philology,  Locke  approached  nearer  than  any  one  be- 
fore him  to  what  is  now  called  the  philosophy  of  language.  In  his 
great,  though  very  unequal  work,  "  On  the  Human  Understanding,"  he 
pointed  out  that  words  were  not  the  signs  of  things,  but  that  in  their 
origin  they  were  always  the  signs  of  concepts;  that  language  begins 
in  fact  where  abstraction  begins,  and  that  the  reason  why  animah 
have  no  language  is  that  they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  abstraction. 
This  observation  was  little  regarded  at  the  time,  till  it  was  remarked 
how  completely,  and  yet  how  undesignedly,  it  had  been  confirmed  in 
our  own  time  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Comparative  Philology.t  When 
it  had  been  shown  by  a  very  considerable  amoimt  of  evidence  that 
every  word  in  every  language  that  had  been  carefully  analysed  was 
formed  from  a  root,  and  that  eveiy  root  expressed  an  abstract  idea,  a 
concept,  not  a  percept,  then  the  coincidence  between  Locke  and  Bopp 
became  startling,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  a  new  philosophy  both 
of  language  and  thought.  Lango,  in  his  "  History  of  Materialisniy^has 
called  Locke's  work  "  On  the  Human  Understanding,"  a  "  Criticism  of 
Language."  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that,  together  with  Kant's 
"Criticism  of  Reason,"  it  forms  the  true  starting  point  of  modem 
philosophy. 

Leibniz's  "Manadologie.^* 

But  before  we  leave  Leibniz  and  the  lesson  which  Noir6  thinks 
should  be  learnt  from  him  even  at  the  present  day,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  see  more  clearly  how  Leibniz  freed  himself  from  the 
charm  of  Spinoza's  monistic  philosophy,  and  how  Noire,  who  calls  his 
own  philosophy  Monismus,  yet  breaks  loose  from  Spinoza,  by  admitting 
not  one  monorij  but  many  mona.  The  escape  from  the  tu  fcal  iroy  is  not 
so  easy  to  those  who  have  once  been  under  its  spell,  as  Leibniz  would 
have  us  believe.  His  well-known  remark,  "  Spinoza  aurait  raison,  e'il 
n'y  avait  point  de  monades,"  is  rather  the  saying  of  a  philoBophical 
cavalier,  and  might  be  met  by  the  easy  retort,  "  Leibniz  aurait  raison, 
s'il  n'y  avait  point  de  substance."  Nor  did  Leibniz  by  any  means  shake 
oflf  the  almost  irrepressible  longing  of  the  human  mind  after  the  One, 
as  the  source  of  the  Many.    At  first  sight  his  monads  seem  to  form  a 

*  Lectures  on  the  Scienoe  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  158  (10th  ed.).  * 

t  See  M.  M.'8  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  yoI.  i  p.  40S. 
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Republic  of  small  divinities ;  but  not  ouly  is  there  for  them  all  a 
-established  harmony,"  but  in  the  end  hia  monads  are  represented 
created  by  one  monad,  which  itaelf  is  not  creatod.  There  is  an 
|i unite  primitive  ou  substance  eimplo  originaire  dont  touted  lee 
lonades  cr^ees  ou  derivatives  sont  dee  folgurations  continuelles,  de 
loment  en  moment."*  iAxe  these  fulijuralions  pour  ainst  dire  a  veiy 
real  advance  on  Spinoza's  modes  ?  The  real  solution,  if  there  can  be 
solution  of  what  is  in  reality  one  of  the  so-called  antinomies  of  the 
iman  mind,  would  seem  to  lie  in  our  clearly  underetandiug  that  we 
can  never  conceive  the  Many  without  the  One,  nor  the  One  "without 
the  Many ;  but  it  will  be  best  to  let  Professor  Noire  speak  for  him- 
self :t— 

**  Spiii07.a's  doctrine  received  its  necessary  complement  through  tlie  great 
Bbnii!:.     That  the  Lifinite  alone  exists  and  can  be  conceived  by  itself  only ; 
all  single  pbenonieDa  are  throug^hout  dependent  on  the  Eternal  and  t^ 
ite  ;  that  the  two  true  attributes  of  substance,  viz.,  extension  and  thought, 
.  Ih^  given  to  na  by  experience,  but  must  be  conceived  immediately;  that 
jtjation  misleads  U8  when  it  attempt-^  to  count  and  measure,  where, 
j;  to  their  nature,  countings  and  measuring  are  impossible — all  these 
"wciti  pi  cdou3  truths  which,  difficult  to  understand,  could  ripen  and  bear  fmit  at 
1^  much  later  time  only. 

'  The  principle  «_»f  itnliviiluality  n^malrtod  entirtly  si  in  the  philosophy 

Spiuoza.     Individual  beijjg^s  are  nuthin;^^  but  m-  »s,  affections  of  the 

ae-arHl-vML  the  eternal  and  inlinite  God-worl*!.     Nature,  however,  there  can 

ij<)  ilitilff,  i^  ciitirely  founded  on  iudivldiiality*  and  higher  knowledge  aa 

reality  a^ise^5  only  thixjugb  the  combination  of  forces  wliich  were 

; :   -,         liuct,   *Sptnu:a  auraii  raison^  *V7  nif  avail  point  de  monadfa*   With 

ieae  words  the  opposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz  to  that  of  Spiuosca 
I  clearly  pronouncedt     The  thought  of  an  evolution  of  the  world  has  already 
pierced  through  the  mind  of  Leibniz. 

*'That  the  lowest  monad  consists  in  extreme  limitation,  most  perfect  isolation 
and  exehiision;  that  witli  tlie  progress  of  evolution  higher  monads  are  formed, 

f^^  ' ^   with  constantly  bnghter   perception,  and  having  the  law  of  their 

<  in  themselves;  that  an  inner  quality  is  given  to  all  beings  down  to 

t  t  inorganic  matter,  determining  their  form  and  expressed  in  it,  untO  the 

]  »mi  of  existence,  man,  lets  shine  forth  the  light  of  hU  intelltgeoce  aa 

T  i Town  of  creation,  illuminating  himself  and  the  world  around  ;  this  is 

■  £  and  the  true  kernel  of  Leibniz's  ^  M^Hiadologie.' 

•'  AiiLl  if  man  himself  is  a  true  individual,  therefore  a  being  in  active  and 
pa**sive  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  follows  that  all  his  endeavours,  and 
:  ■  te,  and  all  his  knowledge,   proceed  from  his  limited  nature  only. 

11  in  the  Infinite  would  annihilate  bim  no  less  than  a  dissolution  into 
J  ttoms.     His  individuality  exists  and  maintains  itself  only  in  opposi- 

X  ill  the  rest.     Independent  active  force  is  the  true  character  of  all 

things  in  the  world/' 


Tlie  InteUect  ftcoording  to  Locke,  K&nt,  Schopenhatier,  and  Noir^ 

What  Noiri5  takes  away  with  him  from  Leibniz  are  the  monads,  or, 
ae  he  prefers  to  call  them,  the  mona,  leaving  the  pre-established  har- 
mony in  the  same    philosophical  lumber-room  with  the   concursui 

m  Mooadologiej  §  47. 
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divinm,  and  prononiicing  no  opiniou  on  the  neceeeity  of  admitting, 
beyond  all  individual  monads^  one  supreme  or  creative  monad 
Having  settled  his  accomite  with  Leibniz,  Noir«5  has  next  to  pais 
through  the  ordeal  of  Locke,  and  to  defend  his  mona  from  becoming 
mere  canvas,  or  tabula  ram,  WTiat  are  the  monads  with  which  ht 
undertakes  to  buOd  up  the  world ;  and,  more  particularly,  what  WB 
those  monads  of  which  we  have  to  predicate  the  old  Cartesian  0>ffiU>f 
The  so-called  faculties  of  the  soul  had  long  ago  been  destroyed  by 
Spinoza,  the  innate  ideas  had  fallen  under  the  strokes  of  Locke.  W^iU 
did  Herder  say,*  *'A11  the  forces  and  faculties  of  our  soula,  and  of 
animal  souls,  are  nothing  but  raetaphysical  abstraction.     '  -*> 

efiects,  subdivided  by  us,  because  our  weak  mind  cannot  gi.-  ^^  ...^m 
as  one.     They  are  arranged  in  chapters,  not  because  in  nature  they 
l«ct  in  chapters,  but  because  an  apprentice  apprehends  theua  mo«t 
leasily  in  this  manner.     In  reality,  the  whole  soul  acts  everywhere  un- 
Idivided."    In  Lockers  philosophy  there  remained  nothing  but  the  per- 
cei^ang  subject  as  tahuia  ram  on  one  side*  and  on  the  other  the  objec- 
tive world,  throwing  its  picture  on  the  white  surface   of  the  eout 
Nothing  was  in  the  intellect  except  what  had  come  into  it  through 
the  senses;  and  if  Leibniz  rejoined,  "No,  nothing,  except  the  intellect 
itself,''  the  next  question  clearly,  which  philosophy,  in  its  historical 
progress,  had  to  answer  was.  What  then  is  that  intellect  ? 

The  answer  was  given  from  two  opposite  quarters,  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  France  and  by  the  philosophers  of  Germany.    Pen»€r  e€H 
sejittr,  was  the  answer  of  Condillac,  La  Mettrie,  and  Diderot.     Kant^fl 
■  answer  was  the  "Critik  der  rein  en  Vernunft,"  giving  to  the  world 
twhat  is  the  only  possible  definition  of  the  intellect,  i.e.,  the  fixing  of  its 
punits.     ^Tiat  these  Umits  are,  according  to  Kant,  is  well  known  by 
I  this  time  to  all  students  of  philosophy,    Man  can  possess  a  knowledge 
[of  phenomena  only;   what  lies  beyond  the  phenomenal  world  is 
Ibeyond  his  perception  and   conception.      Space  and  time  ar<5   the 
inevitable  forms  of  Ms  sensuous  perception,  the  categories  the  in- 
evitable forms  of  his  mental  conception.     These  forms  of  perception 
land  conception  are,  according  to  Kant,  neither  Innate  nor  cognate, 
[but  ine%^table,  irremovable;   they  cannot  be  thoxight  away*  as  he 
lexpresses  it,  when  we  speak  of  perception  and  conception.     They 
tare  contained  in  them  as  light  is  contained  in  colour,  as  number  ttt 
I  contained  in  counting,  analytically,  not  synthetically.     They  are  tliai 
without  which  thought  could  not  be  conceived  as  possible  in  man.    If 
it  made  their  nature  more  intelligible,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
I  calling  them  laws  of  sense,  and  laws  of  thought. 

Within  the  charmed  circle  described  by  Kant,  the  human  intellect 

is  safe ;  outside  it,  it  becomes  entangled  in  antinomies  or  inevitaUe 

contradictions,  without  finding  any  criterion  of  its  own  to  $oWe  thoRU 

According  to  Kant,  we  have  on  one  side  man,  imprisoned  withia  the 

•  Noir^ :  Ureprung^  der  Sprache,  p*  47* 
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walls  of  tis  senses,  and  with  no  more  freedom  of  movement  than  the 
iea  or  the  chauis  of  his  intellect  will  allow  him  ;  on  the  other 
have  a  world,  of  which  we  know  nothing  except  that  it  ir. 
id  that  by  its  passing  shadows  it  disturbs  the  repose  of  our  prison. 
As  far  as  the  prisoner  is  concenied,  nothing  that  later  philosophers 
ive  added  has  materially  changed  his  position.    Space  and  time  have 
smained,  what  Kant  was  the  first  to  prove  them  to  be,  necessary 
brms  of  onr  sensuous  intuition.     The  number  of  the  categories  has 
3en  changed,  and  by  st^ue  philosophers,  in  particular  by  Schopen- 
Mier,  they  have  been  reduced  to  one,  the  category  of  causahty,  as 
le  one  primaiy  form  of  all  human  thought.  Thus  armed,  the  subject^ 
^r,  as  we  might  say  with  Noire,  the  viono.%  expects  the  m^na. 

But  what  about  these  mona  ?  What  about  the  outside  world  ?  Can 
ire  really  know  it  only  as  it  appears  ?  Can  we  preihcate  nothini;:  of 
:  t  It  IB  from  this  question  that  tlie  most  powerful  impulse  to  pliilu- 
iipliic  thought  proceeded*  We  might  follow  the  stream  of  philosophy 
rhich,  starting  from  this  point,  and  following  the  course  indicated  by 
richte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  seems  for  the  present,  like  the  river 
mti,  to  be  lost  beneath  the  gi*ound.  But  Noir^  calls  tis  away  from 
Hit  enchanted  valley,  and  bids  us  follow  him  in  another  direction, 
rom  Kant  to  Schopenhauer,  and  then  onwai-ils  to  his  own  system. 
The  transition  from  Kant  to  Schopenhauer  is  easy,  and  may  be 
lied  in  the  form  of  a  single  syllogism p  He  accepts  all  that  Kant 
iches  about  the  subject  or  the  I ;  or,  if  he  mochfiea  Kant's  doctiines, 
does  so  chiefly  by  simplifj-iug  them,  Bnt  he  differs  from  Kant 
his  view  of  the  object,  or  the  Non-I.  Our  otily  real  knowledge,  he 
lys,  of  anj-tliing  really  existing  is  our  knowledge  of  the  I,  which 
ivolves  not  only  being,  but  conscioUR  being,  resisting,  or,  as  he  pre- 
*rg  to  call  it,  willing.  Therefore,  if  we  my  thot  the  Non-I  exists,  we 
%y  at  the  same  time  that  it  exists  as  something  willing,  resisting,  and, 
'  not  actually,  at  least  potentially,  conscious.  We  know  no  other  kind 
being,  and  therefore  we  cannot  predicate  any  other.  As  we,  the 
are  to  othere  as  the  Not-I,  so  the  Not-I  mu.st  be  to  us  as  the  I,  This 
tibo  bridge  from  Kant  to  Schopenhauer,  from  death  to  life.  As 
<m  as  we  have  amved  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  soon  ns  we  have 
:5ognized  in  all  nature^  in  all  that  is  not  ourselves,  sometliing  like 
irsclvQB,  Noire  bids  us  welcome.     This  is  the  threshold  of  his  own 


losophy. 


The  two  Attribntes  of  Snbitance. 


The  first  question  with  him,  after  he  has  arrived  at  his  mona<ls,  is, 

iiat  are  their  inherent  attributes?   He  does  not  ask, What  is  intellect? 

r,What  is  matter?  but,Wliat  is  essential  in  order  to  explain  the  whole 

~f  the  subjective  and  objective  evolution  of  tiie  world!   Like  Descartes, 

gv  Spuioza,  and  hke  Leibniz,  he  reqtnres  two  attributes  only,  but  he 

^fines  them  differently  from  his  predeees8or«3  as  motion  and  sensation. 


iiiii. 
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Out  of  these  materials  he  builds  up  his  xmiverse,  or  rather,  taking  the 
universe  as  he  finds  it,  he  traces  it  back  through  a  long  course  of 
evolution,  to  those  simple  beginnings.  As  Goethe  said,  "No  spirit 
without  matter,  no  matter  without  spirit,"  Noir6  says,  "  No  sensation 
without  motion,  no  motion  without  sensation." 

According  to  these  two  attributes,  philosophy  has  to  deal  with  two 
streams  of  evolution,  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  Neither  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  prior.  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  said  that 
motion  precedes  sensation,  because  motion  causes  vibration,  and 
vibration  of  the  conscious  self  is  sensation.  I  see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  taste, 
I  smell — all  of  these,  translated  into  the  highest  and  most  general 
language,  mean,  I  vibrate,  I  am  set  in  motion.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
motion  exists  only  where  there  is  sensation ;  it  presupposes  sensation ; 
it  means  something  which  is  nothing  except  in  relation  to  something 
else,  and  that  something  else  capable  of  perceiving.  The  two  streams 
of  evolution  run  parallel,  or,  more  correctly,  the  two  are  one  stream, 
looked  at  from  the  two  opposite  shores. 

Sabjective  Evolatlon. 

Taking  the  subjective  aspect  first.  Noire  shows  how  sensation  begins 
in  its  lowest  form,  as  a  mere  disturbance  or  irritation.  But  even  that 
irritation  presupposes  something  that  reacts,  some  force  which  is 
conservatrix  suiy  and  it  is  that  power  of  reacting  against  foreign  dis- 
turbance which  constitutes  the  beginning  of  real  sensation.  Sensation 
is,  in  fact,  conscious  motion  or  reaction. 

We  may  define  every  kind  of  sensation  as  conscious  vibration,  and 
we  are  able  now  to  determine  the  different  kinds  of  sensation  by  the 
number  of  vibrations  acting  within  a  given  time  upon  certain  specially 
receptive  organs.  Let  the  line  A  B  represent  the  X(^o-  part  of  a 
second ;  let  each  straight  line  ( | )  represent  4,000,000,000  vibrations, 
and  each  cui-\'cd  line  {^y)  one  vibration.     Then,  disturbed  and  set  to 


vibrate  in  unison  with  these  vibrations,  the  eye  within  this  j-^^  part 
of  a  second  would  see  red,  the  skin  would  perceive  about  31°  of  heat 
(Centigrade),  and  the  ear  would  hear  the  tone  of  e''"'.* 

While  one  monon  maintains  itself  against  the  inroads  of  another,  or 
in  reality  of  an  infinite  number  of  other  monay  it  vibrates.  It  asserts 
its  existence  by  vibration,  i,e.y  by  a  constantly  and  regularly  repeated 
attempt  to  maintain  itself  against  foreign  inroads.  Vibration  in  tibe 
highest  sense  is  the  struggle  between  being  and  not  being.     So  fiir  M 

•  Noir^ :  Qrandlegung,  p.  66.  •      *  • 
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for  a  moraent  one  monon  has  to  yield,  and  as  it  were  to  surrender  &)me 
of  the  ground  whioh  belonged  to  itself,  it  recognizes  in  tJie  very  act  of 
yielding  the  existence  of  Bf^methiug  elne,  able  to  disturb,  but  unable  to 
annibilnte,  bo  that  when  we  eay  of  eomething  that  it  exists,  what  we 
reafir  mean  is  that  for  a  moment  it  is  where  we  were  befnre. 

And  here  we  have  the  first  glimmering  of  the  categoiy  of  causality. 
Il  ia  by  looking  upon  a  dietiu-bauce  as  caused,  and  by  fixing  that 
catise  out^de  ourselves,  that  we  translate  disturbnnco.  or  iiTitation^  or 
vibration  into  the  perception  of  an  object.  The  gradual  change  fi*om 
the  one  to  the  other  has  been  so  fully  elaborated  by  the  moat  recent 
school  of  Engliflli  philosophy,  that  English  readers  will  hnnily  find 
anj^hing  new  in  this  petition  of  Noire's  philosophy.  We  mufit  only 
remark,  aa  against  all  philosophei-s  from  Deaeartes  to  Kant  and  hie 
school,  that  even  the  most  primitive  perceptions  or  empirical  cognitionB 
are  never  entirely  passive,  Mulebranche  said ;  **In  the  same  manner  as 
tlie  facidty  of  receiving  diBferent  figures  and  configui^ations  in  the  body 
is  entirely  passive,  and  involves  no  action  whatever,  the  faculty  also 
of  receiving  different  ideas  and  different  modifications  in  the  mind  is 
entirely  passive,  and  involves  no  action  whatever,  I  call  this  facidty, 
or  this  capacity  which  the  mind  possesses  of  receiving  all  those  things, 
the  understanding  (rentendoment),'*  Wc  bokl,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  impression  becomes  perceived  by  our  re^stance  only,  and  every 
resistance  is  active  and  self-conscious.  We  suffer,  no  doubt,  in  seeing 
and  hearing,  but  we  suffer  because  we  resist. 

Kant  says :  *'  If  I  take  away  all  thought  fi-^im  an  empirical  cog- 
nition, there  remains  no  cognition  whatever  of  an  object,  for  nothing 
is  thought  by  mere  intuition,  and  the  fact  of  my  sense  being  affected 
givefi  me  nothing  that  relates  to  any  object/'  But  whatever  we  may 
do  in  abstract  reasoning,  we  cannot  in  rerum  naturd  take  away  all 
thought  from  an  empirical  cognition,  -without  destroying  it.  This  is 
^wrhat  Schopenhauer  urges  with  great  success  against  Kant.  He  shows 
that  even  the  simplest  intuition  involves  acti\nty,  sensation,  and 
thought.  In  ^ving  to  our  sensuous  disturbances  an  object,  in  saying 
of  these  objects  that  iher^  are,  we  are  not  only  passive ;  we  are  active, 
Tve  think,  we  are  using  Kant's  own  category  of  causalittf,  in  addition- 
to  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time*  lo  placing  the  cause  of  our  sen* 
SuouB  disturbance  out-side  ourselves,  we  apply  what  Kant  calls  one 
form  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  viz.,  space.  In  placing  one  disturbance 
by  the  side  of  another,  we  begin  to  count,  and  apply  Kant's  second 
form  of  sensuous  intuition,  viz.,  time.  There  is,  in  fact,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  no  real  sensation  %vithout  the  first  germs  of  intellect  in 
it.  Kant  takes  the  intellect  as  something  given,  as  ready  at  hand, 
whenever  we  want  to  apply  it  to  the  bmte  material  supplied  by  the 
senses.  Noire  looks  upon  the  intellect  as  gi-aduaUy  developing  from 
the  lowest  indications  of  conscious  sensation  to  the  highest  achieve- 
menta  of  discursive  reasoning.  On  this  point  he  was,  for  a  time,  as  it 
VOL.  XXXI.  2  K 
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would  seem,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Geiger.    Geiger,  speaking 
historically  rather  than  psychologically,  says : — 

^'  One  thing  is  certain,  that  as  far  as  our  observation  reaches,  man  is  rationaL 
And  yet  he  has  not  always  been  rational.  Reason  does  not  date  fnnn  all 
eternity.  Reason,  like  everything  else  on  earth,  had  an  origin  and  beginning  in 
time.  And  like  the  species  of  living  beings,  reason  did  not  spring  into  exist- 
ence suddenly,  finished,  and  in  all  its  perfection,  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of 
catastrophe ;  but  it  has  had  its  own  development.  We  have  in  language  an 
inestimable  and  indispensable  instnunent  for  seeing  this.  Nay,  I  believe  that 
whatever  plausible  theories  on  the  descent  of  man  may  have  been  started^else- 
where,  certainty  and  assurance  can  be  obtained  from  language  only." 

Geiger  seems  to  me  to  mix  up  two  ideas  in  the  word  rational.  When 
ho  says  that  man  was  not  always  rational,  he  means  ixUiotudis,  not 
rationabilis ;  and  between  these  two  words  the  difference  is  immense. 
We  agree  with  Noire  when  he  says: — 

''  How  is  it  possible  that  from  imconscious  and  non-sentient  matter  con- 
sciousness and  sensation  should  suddenly  shine  forth,  unless  the  inner  quality, 
though  in  a  dark  and  to  us  hardly  perceptible  manner,  belooged  before  to  those 
substances  from  which  the  first  animal  life,  in  its  most  elementary  form,  was 
developed?"  (p.  193). 

It  may  probably  be  objected  that  the  inner  quality  hero  spoken  of  is 
only  a  different  name  for  the  qualitatea  occuUce^  which  form  the  terror 
of  modem  philosophy.  But  honest  philosophers  must  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  swayed  by  the  clamour  of  the  day.  No  doubt  the  abuse 
that  was  made  of  occult  qualities,  innate  ideas,  and  of  factdtiefl 
and  instincts,  was  very  great ;  but  because  modem  philosophy  had 
shown  that  these  terms  were  musty  with  the  crust  of  long-accumulated 
misconceptions,  there  was  no  gi'ound  for  throwing  away  these  old 
teiTHS,  like  broken  toys.  Evoiy  one  of  them,  if  only  carefully  defined, 
has  its  legitimate  meaning ;  and  with  all  the  prejudice  attaching  to 
their  name,  tho  theory  of  occult  quaUties  and  their  gradual  manifesta- 
tion ndes  really  supreme  at  tho  present  day,  though  thinly  veiled 
under  the  now  name  of  evolution  and  potential  energy. 

Noire  s  philosophy  rests  on  a  most  comprehensive  theory  of  evolu- 
tion ;  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  tracing  the  gi'owth  of  the  whole  world, 
not  only  of  matter,  but  of  thought  also,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to 
the  present  day.  As  the  philosophy  of  nature  strives  to  account  for 
all  that  exists  by  a  slow  progress  of  evolution,  beginning  from  the 
simplest  elements  and  ascending  tlu'ough  endless  combmations  to  the 
highest  effort  of  nature  realized  in  man,  the  philosophy  of  thought 
stai-ts  from  tho  lowest  indications  of  conscious  feeling,  and  follows  the 
growth  of  thought  through  every  variety  of  perception,  imaginatioiit 
and  conception,  to  the  latest  work  of  philosophy. 

Objective  Evolatlon. 

Noire  is  a  true  evolutionist,  subjectively  and  objectivel7«  .3p!' 
is  a  follower  of  Cuvicr,  not  of  Lamai'ck.    He  avails  huqf 
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thu  new  light  which  modem  geience,  particularly  tlii-ongh  Robert 
Mayer  and  Cliarlcs  Duiwin,  has  f^hed  on  that  (jldost  (if  all  problems, 
but  he  ifi  not  a  Darwinian,  iii  the  ordiuaiy  isense  of  the  word.  With 
Bobert  Mayor,  h©  holds*  "that  there  is  but  one  uniTei'sal  foi*ce  of 
nature  in  different  forius,  in  itself  eternal  and  iiTichjiugeable.  What* 
ever  we  perceive,  whether  hi  the  fomi  of  light,  heat,  souiid,  or  anything 
cibe,  is  due  to  motion,  and  must  be  solved  as  a  pinely  mechanical 
problem.  Nor  can  any  motion  be  lost ;  it  can  only  be  changed  into 
tt  new  kiod  of  motion/' 

Even  organic  life  is  looked  upon  aa  a  mechanical  process,  though 
it  is  fully  admitted  that  RcioTice  has  not  yet  mastered  it.  In  this 
regpcot  we  have,  m  fact,  advanced  but  little  beyond  Descartes,  who 
likewise  looked  upon  animals,  and  even  on  the  human  body»  as  mere 
machines,  though  in  the  case  nf  man  the  machine  was  connected  with 
a  now  substance,  the  staiL  Physical  science  is  no  doubt  fully  justified 
ia  always  keeping  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  before  its  eyea ; 
miy.  in  representing  such  a  8(3lution  as  the  highe.st  triumph  which 
mechanical  or  chemical  science  could  achieve.  But  it  should  never 
allow  the  anticipation  of  that  triumph  to  influence  philosophical  specu- 
lation. We  know  exactly  what  a  cell  is  composed  of,  but  no  synthesis 
Las  yet  produced  anything  like  a  living  cell,  absorbing,  gi'owing,  and 
generating,  if  only  by  sellWUvision.  We  may  laugh,  at  the  occult 
qimhty  of  vital  force,  Init  we  caimot  confess  too  openly  that  as  yet 
vital  fcircc  is  tt)  us  an  occult  quality. 

Leaving  the  origin  of  organic  life  as  an  open  question,  and  remem- 
bering that  even  Charles  Darwin  requires  a  Creator  to  breathe  life  into 
matter,  we  may  afterwards  follow  the  progress  from  the  lowest  to  the 
liighe^t  forms  of  life,  with  all  the  new  light  that  patient  research  has 
thixjwn  upon  it.  Noire  here  goes  entirely  with  the  evolutioni^fl,  he 
believes  even  in  the  Dathjbwia  HaeekeUL  To  me  he  does  not  seem  to  lay 
Bufficient  stress  on  the  many  gfips  which  the  most  laborious  members 
of  the  evolutif  tnist  school  are  the  most  ready  to  a  (^knowledge,  nor  to 
dwell  sufficiently  on  the  indications,  supplied  by  Nature  herself,  that  she 
may  have  had  more  than  one  arrow  in  her  quiver.  He  differs,  however, 
most  decidedly  fr«  mi  tlie  ev<  ilutiom'sts  in  the  explanation  of  the  procesfl 
ijf  evolution.  He  loolcs  upon  the  struggle  for  life,  the  old  itoAc/ao^  war^p 
n^ynav^  the  hdlum  omnium  contra  omnes^  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  on 
Ufttural  selection,  influenee  of  environment,  and  all  the  rest,  as  merely 
concomitant  agencies,  and  places  the  original  impulse  in  what  Schop- 
enhauer called  Will — a  word,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  badly  chosen  aa 
could  bo  to  express  what  Schopenhauer  wished  to  express.  What  he 
moans  by  WUl  is  simply  the  subjective  fonn  of  what  appears  ob* 
jectiv<>ly  aa  Forces*  Where  other  philoeophei-s  woidd  say  that  every- 
1-,  wliat  it  is  by  its  own  nattn'e,  what  the  Hindus  call  svabhdvaiy 
lili'Hier  says  it  is  so  by  its  will,  wishing  to  indicate  thereby 
•  GnuidlegujQgt  pp^  6»  XL 
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that  the  nature  of  evex-ything,  from  a  stone  to  an  animal,  is  not 
detenniiied  by  any  other  higher  will,  but  by  itself  alone.  He  ia 
thus  driven  to  speak  of  an  unconsciouB  will  in  stones  and  plants, 
and  he  dates  the  beginning  of  a  conecioits  will  from  its  first  manifestar 
tion  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  how  far  Noiri  adopts  Schopenhau€ 
theory  of  wll.  Will,  as  used  by  Schopenhauer,  does  not  differ  much 
from  fact^  however,  or — from  aTiolher  point  of  view — from  accident 
The  broader  question  is  really  thin,  whether  we  are  to  admit  that 
thing  is  a  law  to  itself,  or  that  there  is  a  higher,  ujiiversal  law  for 
alh  Schopenhauer  ends  with  a  republic  of  separate  wlk,  without  a 
sujireme  rnler — nay,  without  a  superintending  law.  Hence  the  aver- 
sion he  felt  and  expressed  to  the  tlieory  of  evolution.  **What 
has  philosophy  to  do  with  becoming"?"  he  writes;  'Vit  ought  to  tr 
to  understand  being."*  No  doubt,  what  exists,  and  is  what  it  is 
its  own  will,  cannot  easily  be  conceived  as  changing,  and  yet  wl 
greater  change  can  be  imagined  than  that  from  an  nneonscioua' 
vnO  in  stones  and  plants  to  a  conscious  w^  in  ammak  and  men? 
Here  it  is  where  Noir^  Repamtes  himself  decidedly  from  Schopen* 
hauer.     To  him  all  being  is  becoming,  and  all  becoming  is  det  dj 

from  the  first.     There  could  be  no  consciousness  in  the  anim. 
imless  its  undeveloped  genns  existed  in  the  lower  stages  from  whic 
animal  hfe  proceeds.     Here  is  thu  fundamental   difierence   between^ 
Lamarck's  chaoticj  pangenetic  evolution,  and  that  development  which 
is  from  beginning  tu  end  the  fulfilment  of  a  will,  a  piu^>o6e,  a  law,  or  a 
thought. 

KinGtics  and  J£sthetic8» 

Noire  iU\nde8  the  whole  of  philosophy^  according  to  the  views  ji 
explained,  into  two  Ijrauches,  which  he  calls  Kinetia  and  JEitheUet^ 

By  Kinetics  every  problem  from  the  fii"st  motion  of  the  atom  to 
revolutions  of  the  solar  system,  h'oni  the  fonnation  of  the  firet  cell  ti? 
the  life  of  man,  has  to  be  solved  as  a  piu-ely  mechanical  problem* 

By  ^Esthetics,  using  that  word  in  the  Kantian  sense,  he  tries  to  unravel 
the  growth  of  the  subjective  world,  from  the  first  tremor  of  the  embryo 
to  the  brightest  thoughts  of  man,  from  the  first  reaction  of  the  moneres 
to  the  highest  flights  of  human  geniuK. 

The  field  for  the  study  of  Kinetics  is  open;  it  is  the  whole  r  -^  -     f 
nature  whicli  anyliody  may  explore  who  has  eyes  to  see.   It  is  1 
Science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.     Experience  and  exf 
are  the  two  tools,  nature  the  never-failing  material,  for  those  wIju  ^^  tvvi 
to  work  out  the  history  of  evolution  in  the  objective  world. 

For  the  study  of  ^Esthetics  the  same  tools  are  at  band,  but  where  is 
the  material?  where  are  the  documents  in  which  t    ^t-  ^^  T*>^groi 
or  history  of  the  sentient  subject?    Must  we  be  r 

•  Emldtuiig^  p.  Ids. 
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introspection,  the  moet  unceiiain  of  all  vivisectory  expermaeuts,  in 
which  he  wlio  dissects  is  at  the  same  time  he  who  is  being  dissected T 
or  with  the  study  of  that  short  period  of  gi^owth  which  wo  call  the 
history  of  the  world,  comprising  no  more  than  a  few  thousand  yeai-s, 
filled  wth  names  of  kings  and  battles  rather  than  ^vith  an  account  of 
the  silent  giTi\>ih  of  the  mind?  No  wonder  that  men  accustomed  to 
deal  with  facts,  and  to  base  their  theories  upon  them,  should  turn  away 
^ith  dismay  from  mental  science  in  which  every  fact  can  be  disputed 
by  men  who  profess  that  they  do  not  see  it,  and  where  there  is  hardly 
one  technical  term  that  admits  of  one  definition  only.  An  exact 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
hopeless  the  greater  the  achievements  in  the  conquest  of  natm^e. 

Longmige,  as  Subjoctiye  Hatttre. 

And  yet  while  philosophers  complained  about  the  scai'city  or  the 
total  absence  of  trustworthy  materials,  there  were  old  archives  brim- 
fill  of  themt  if  people  would  only  see  them,  open  them,  and  read  them. 
What  should  we  say  if  we  were  told  that  in  studying  the  gro\\^h  of 
the  earth,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  looking  at  its  surface  only^that 
everything  else  was  hidden  and  lost  1  Were  there  not  chronicles  of 
the  past  wi'itten  on  that  very  surface,  if  people  would  only  recognize 
them  as  such  J  Was  there  not  a  history  to  be  read  in  every  bit  of 
coal»  in  every  flake  of  flint  1  We  can  hardly  understand  how  men  coidd 
have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  stared  tliem  in  the  face;  and  yet 
all  mental  philosophy  has  hitherto  been  struck  with  such  bUndness, 
Noire  is,  in  fact,  the  fii'st  philosopher  by  profession  who  has  perceived 
what  students  <jf  the  science  of  language,  raore  particularly  Geiger,  have 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  that  language  is  the  embodiment  of  mind, 
the  nature,  so  to  say,  of  mind,  the  subjective  universe  in  which  the  whole 
objective  universe  is  reflected,  perceived,  imaged,  and  conceived. 
Here  is  the  realm  of  mental  science,  here  are  materials,  as  real  as  any 
that  physical  science  has  to  deal  with.  Nor  have  we  only  the  surface, 
the  hving  language  of  the  day,  in  which  to  study  the  remnants  of  that 
unbroken  series  of  growth  which  begins  with  the  first  conscious 
sensation.  We  possess  in  the  so-called  dead  languages  petrifac- 
tions of  former  stages  of  growth,  and  in  the  many  families  of  hmnan 
Fpeech  a  wealth  of  form  comparable  only  to  the  numberless  fonns  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  which  overwhelm  the  student  of  objective 
oatore.  The  evolution  of  sensation  therefore  can  be  studied  as  well  as 
the  evolution  of  motion,  viz,,  in  the  enormous  wealth  of  language. 
The  history  of  the  human  mind  is  the  histoiy  uf  language ;  the  tnie 
philosophy  of  the  hmnan  mind^ — tme,  because  resting  on  facts — is  the 
plr  V  t>f  language. 

i  .jL:.:_  from  Noir6  (Einleitung,  p.  213): — 
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rfk^l*        f»i-Vt' 


lil 


r;fb\V    f'T\pf^t  tot>      <}u, 


}\fkve    in    reason  spring    from 
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antecedent  and  less  perfect  forms  ?    How  could  what  is  rational  and  thinking 
proceed  from  what  is  without  reason  and  without  speech  ? 

"If  we  want  to  know  the  means  by  which  human  reason  worked  its  way 
from  small  beginnings  to  always-increasing  clearness  with  reference  to  the 
qualities  of  things,  and  always  higher  self -consciousness,  this  can  be  done 
historically  only,  by  investigating  the  regular  development  of  the  concepUial 
contents  of  words,  which,  without  such  contents,  are  empty  sound.  Concepts^ 
as  Geiger  shows,  determine  each  other  in  their  genesis,  so  that  not  every  one 
could  spring  accidentally  from  every  other,  but  certain  concepts  only  from 
certain  concepts,  according  to  rule.  While  there  can  be  no  science  to  determine 
the  connection  between  concept  and  sound,  a  scientific  method  must  be  found, 
following  the  development  of  concepts,  without  reference  to  their  phonetic 
forms;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  development  of  phonetic  forms,  without 
reference  to  their  meanings.  We  must  try  to  find  the  empirical  laws  according 
to  which  concepts  can  be  concatenated,  laws  which  alone  enable  us  to  judge 
of  real  relationship  of  ideas,  as  phonetic  laws  of  real  relationship  of  80un£. 
Thus  only  shall  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  reason,  and  be  enabled 
to  ascribe  to  it  that  certainty  which  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  a  necessity 
determined  by  law." 

Let  us  see  now  how  Noii*^  works  out  this  new  discovery.  WTiat  he 
takes  as  granted  on  the  subjective  side  of  his  philosophy  is  sensation, 
corresponding  to  motion.  That  sensation,  however,  is  something  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  made  it,  by  separating  from  it  in  language  what 
in  reahty  can  never  be  separated  from  it,  viz.,  some  kind  of  self-con- 
scious thought.  Even  the  faintest  shiver  is  perv^aded  by  something 
which  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  call  thought.  The  fact  is,  we 
(Eniffer  from  the  abundance  of  terms  which  have  been  created  to  signify 
the  various  manifestations  of  sensation  as  well  as  the  faculties  corre- 
sponding to  them,  and  Avhich,  from  being  used  loosely,  have  encroached 
on  each  other  to  that  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  dis- 
entangle them.  It  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  mental  science  if 
all  such  words  as  perception,  intuition,  remembering,  ideas,  conception, 
thought,  cognition,  senses,  mind,  intellect,  reason,  soul,  spirit,  &c., 
could  for  a  time  be  struck  out  of  our  philosophical  dictionaries,  and 
not  be  admitted  again  till  they  had  undergone  a  thorough  purification. 
Sensation,  then,  in  the  sense  in  which  Noire  uses  it,  so  far  from  being 
the  lowest  degree  only  of  mental  activity — so  far  from  being  what  is 
most  easy  to  understand  and  what  would  seem  to  require  no  explana- 
tion at  all — is  really  the  most  mysterious  act,  the  act  which  we  can 
explain  by  no  other,  of  which  there  is  no  simile  or  metaphor  anywhere. 
Like  motion,  sensation  will  always  remain  an  ultimate  fact — a  ne  pins 
ultra  of  human  philosophy.  French  philosophers  imagined  that  by 
their  tenet  of  Penser  cest  sentir  they  were  degrading  thought,  and  sach 
had  been  the  influence  of  fashion  that  few  only  at  the  time  could  see 
that  sensation,  being  at  all  events  the  indispensable  antecedent;,  rf 
thought,  was  in  no  Avay  a  viler  function,  but  had  a  perfect  ligkllte 
claim  precedence  of  thought.  The  French  tenet  became  fadl*^*** 
because  Condillac  and  his  school  took  sentir  \i\\i%  unnaturaBjrl^ 
sense.  They  had  previously  taken  out  of  sentir  all  that  j| 
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tlien  thought  they  could  stai-tle  the  wurkl  like  a  juggler,  by  showing 
that  the  hinl  wuh  ntill  tn  be  found  in  the  empty  egg-ehell.  Givo  vm 
eeusation,  such  im  it  reaUy  i»,  ni>t  such  as  it  hua  been  imagined  to  be 
for  logical  purj>oses,  hb  something  diBtinot  from  thought,  but  impreg- 
nated with  thought,  and  evervihiug  in  the  human  mind  becomc« 
iiitt3lligil>le,  and  penser  roay  as  tRily  be  said  to  bo  setidr  as  the  oak-tr©i> 
is  the  acorn. 

But  then  it  lias  been  asked,  I«  there  no  mich  ttiing  as  mind,  soul, 
reaet in,  intellect,  &qA  Is  not  thi:*  soul  a  aimple  substance?  Is  not 
reason  a  special  gift  %  Such  m  the  mflueuce  of  worrls  on  thought,  that 
as  Boon  as  "s^^e  throw  away  a  word,  or  attempt  t«i  define  its  meaning, 
everybody  tliinka  ho  is  being  robbed*  But  the  sun  rises  just  the 
same,  thougli  we  feay  now  that  it  diiee  nf>t  rise ;  the  moon  has  not 
been  minished^  though  for  thousands  of  years  she  has  been  told  that 
she  is  waning ;  and  all  oiu-  mental  life  will  remain  just  tlie  eame, 
though  we  deny  that  reason  has  any  independent  substautive  e^st- 
ence.  All  the  various  shades  of  sensation  from  the  first  to  the  last 
were  doubtlessly  distinguished  and  named  for  aome  very  useful  pur- 
pose. The  mischief  was  that  there  were  too  many  distinctions  to 
remain  distinct,  and  thatj  as  usuaL  what  was  meant  as  an  adjective 
W4i»  soon  changed  into  a  substantive.  Perception,  intuition,  remem- 
bering, ideas,  conception,  thought,  cognition,  all  these  exist  as  inodea 
or  developments  of  eeiisation,  but  sensation  itself  exists  only  as  a 
quahty  of  the  monon^  and  therefore  neither  mind,  nor  intellect,  nor 
reason,  nor  soul,  nor  spirit,  being  all  modes  or  products  of  sensation, 
can  claim  any  substantive  existence  beyond  what  they  derive  through 
sensation  from  the  momn.  To  speak  of  reason  as  a  thing  by  itself, 
as  evea  Kant  does,  is  simply  philosophit^al  m^i^hology;  to  spe^k  of 
mind,  intellect,  reason,  soul,  or  spirit  as  so  many  indep  undent  beings, 
with  limits  not  very  shaiply  defined,  yet  each  cUftering  from  the  otlier, 
i$  neither  more  nor  lees  than  pliilusophical  po];)i:heism,  A  man  is  not, 
however,  an  atheist  because  he  does  not  beUeve  in  Aphrodite  as  a  god- 
dees;  nor  is  a  phili»sopher  to  be  called  hard  names  because  he  does  not 
beheve  in  mind,  intellect,  reason,  soul,  or  spirit  as  so  many  independent 
Bubst-ances^  or  powej^,  or  faculties,  or  goddesses, 

Noir6  sees  all  this  quite  clearly  in  some  paris  of  his  works ;  but  at 
other  times  he  seems  still  under  the  sway  of  the  old  pliilosopldcal 
thaogony.  Thus  he  sometimes  identifies  liimeeif  with  Geiger,  whose 
words  he  quotes  on  the  title-page  of  his  text-book; — ** Language  has 
created  Reason;  before  there  was  Language,  man  was  without 
Beafion/'  I  do  not  object  to  this  statement  so  long  as  it  is  only  meant 
aa  a  protest  against  the  received  opinion  that  language  is  the  handi- 
work of  reason ;  that  man,  because  he  was  possessed  of  re^ison,  was 
able  to  frame  for  himself  and  othera  an  instrument  of  communication 
in  I--  :-r"  -c.  GeigeVs  words  convey  much  tnith,  as  calling  attention  to 
Ihu  i^it  it  is  reason  rather  which  was  built  up  by  langaage  than 
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language  by  reason.  But  what  is  reason  without  language  f  What 
ehaU  we  think  of  language  without  reason  I  When  we  say  that  lan- 
guage has  been  built  up  by  reason,  it  is  the  same  aB  when  we  say  that 
a  living  body  ia  built  up  by  a  vital  force^  Reason,  like  vital  force,  is 
a  result  which  we  Bubstantiate  and  change  into  a  cause.  With  ever 
new  word  there  is  more  reason,  and  every  progress  of  reason  is  mafke 
by  a  new  word.  The  growth  of  reason  and  language  is  coral-Hke, 
Each  shell  is  the  product  of  life,  but  becomes  in  turn  the  support  of 
new  Ufe.  In  the  same  manner  each  word  is  the  product  of  reason^  batj 
becomes  in  turn  a  new  stop  in  the  growiii  of  reason.  Reason  i 
language,  if  we  must  separate  them  for  our  own  purposes,  are  alwaj 
held  together  in  mutual  dependence ;  and  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at 
true  understanding  of  their  nature,  all  we  can  do  is  to  break  up 
two  words  and  knead  them  into  one,  viz.,  Logos.  Then  and  then  on 
shall  we  see  that  reason  by  itself  and  language  by  itself  are  nonentities^ 
and  that  they  are  in  reaUty  two  sidee  of  one  act  which  cannot  be  torn 
asunder. 

Then  what  is  Logos  ?  it  will  be  said.  Is  that  term  cleai*er  than 
language  and  reason?  Are  we  not  simply  placing  one  idol  in  the 
place  of  two?  I  beheve  not.  Logos  is  the  act  of  the  monan,  freeint 
itself,  by  means  of  signs,  from  the  oppressive  w^eight  of  sensatic 
Loyoa  is  what  its  name  signifies,  the  act  uf  cciUecting,  arraDgiii{ 
classifjdng ;  and  this  act  is  performed  by  signs,  and  chiefly  bywords. 


Percepts  and  Concepta. 

In  order  to  understand  this  process  of  gathering  and  namirig,  we 
must  go  back  to  where  we  left  the  sti'eam  of  the  philosophy  of  langua^ 
and  chiefly  to  Locke  s  obf?ervation  that  words  are  the  signs  of  concept 
confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  later  discoveries  of  Comparative  Philoloo 
that  all  words  are  derived  from  roots,  and  that  roots  expr 
concepts.  If  that  is  so — and  no  one  doubts  it— then  the  qu* 
how  does  sensation,  which  deals  with  percepts  only,amve  at  concept 
and  how  can  concepts  be  expressed  by  vocal  sounds  f  Our  chief  dilHc 
ties  here  too  are  again  created  by  language.  Nothing  is  more  useful  thi 
the  distinction  between  percepts  and  concepts,  yet  the  line  which 
separates  them  from  each  other,  like  that  which  separates  sennation 
from  reason,  is  by  no  means  so  sharp  as  w^e  imagine.  Instead  uf 
oaying  that  we  cannot  think  in  sight  nor  see  in  thought,  I  should  sAy 
on  the  contrary  that  wo  never  really  see  without  thought*  and  never 
really  think  without  sight.  There  is  no  percept  which^  if  we  examrntt 
it  closely,  docs  not  paiticipate  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  coin 
nor  is  a  concept  possible  except  on  the  ruins  of  percepts.  We  liarn^ 
over  take  in  a  thing  as  a  whole-  When  we  look  at  a  poppy,  we  i»ee  i 
red  colour,  and  perhaps,  to  make  quite  sure,  the  shape  of  its  lunviss ; 
but  then  we  have  done*  We  have  here  a  percept  which,  on  ac 
its  very  incompleteness,  represents  the  first  step  towards  a  ^ 
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From  these  imperfect  percepta  still  more  drops  away  wlieci  ihe  inmie- 
diute  impression  ceases.  I  call  thiB  a  kind  of  involuntary  abstraction, 
I  might  also  call  it  memory.  Much  tiiflSculty  has  been  raised  about 
the  »a-called  faculty  of  memory,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  real  problem 
to  be  solved  does  not  lie  in  our  remembering,  but  in  our  forgetting. 
If  no  force  is  ever  lost,  why  should  the  force  of  our  Bensations  ever 
become  less  vi\nd  ?  The  right  answer  is  that  their  force  is  never  lost, 
but  determined  only  by  new  forces,  and  in  the  end  changed  into  those 
faint  and  more  general  sensations  which  we  call  memory.  These 
remembered  sensations  lead  us  another  step  nearer  towards  concepts. 
In  one  sense  concepts  may  be  called  higher  tlmn  percepts,  and  they 
certainly  constitute*  as  all  true  philosophers  have  seen,  the  chief 
difference  between  man  and  brute.  But  from  another  point  of  view 
concepts  are  lower,  less  vivid,  less  clear  and  accurate  than  percepts, 
and  they  certainly  constitute  the  chief  source  of  our  eiTors,  Kant 
says  that  concepts  without  percepts  are  empty,  percepts  without  con- 
cepts blind ;  it  would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say,  thzit  concepts  and  percepta 
are  inseparable  ;  and  if  torn  asunder,  they  are  nothing. 

How  are  Conceptg  named  t 

The  process  by  which  percepts  are  constantly  being  changed  into 
concepts  is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  admits  t.if  endless  variety*  What 
oonoenis  us,  however,  at  present,  is  not  so  much  the  formation  of 
concepts,  as  the  process  by  wkich  a  concept  can  be  fixed  and  named* 
We  may  understand  how  the  faint  recollection  of  the  red  colour  of  the 
puppy,  separated  from  everything  else,  particularly  after  it  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  red  colour  of  otJier  flowers,  of  birds,  of  blood,  or  of  tbe 
sunset^  becomes  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  concept.  But  while  we 
can  point  to  the  flower,  the  bird,  and  the  red  sky,  we  never  can  point  to  the 
red  as  such,  apart,  from  the  things  to  which  it  belongs.  Unless  therefore 
we  liave  signs  to  assist  our  memory  in  the  retention  of  concepts,  they 
would  vanish  almost  as  soon  as  tJiey  have  risen.  This  is  not  a  merely 
t'  ^':  difficulty,  but  it  muRt  have  been  felt  as  a  very  serious 
ji  1  diflSculty,  from  the  first  beginnings  of  civilized  hfe.     How  to 

distinguish  blood  from  water,  except  through  the  concept  of  red,  and 
through  some  sign  for  rod  t 

It  is  the  object  of  Professor  Noir6's  last  book  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  question,  How  are  concepts  framed  and  named  ?  That  language 
does  not  begin  ^ath  mere  sensation,  that  man  never  attempted  to  name 
a  single  subject  in  its  completeness,  he  takes  for  granted,  for  the  singl© 
reason  that  it  is  a  superhuman  task.  Try  to  name  a  whole  oak,  and 
you  will  find  that  language  cannot  even  get  near  it.  All  names  are  mada 
iVom  roots,  all  root^  are  signs  of  concepts.  Bring  the  oak  under  a 
concept^  under  the  concept  of  sating,  for  instance,  and  you  can  name 
it^  ms  it  was  named  ^t^ck,  the  eaten  tree,  the  food  tn  '*    -d'i 

but  not  otherwise.   I  beUeve,  however,  that  one  class 
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been  overlooked,  and  must  indeed  be  ascribed  to  the  purely  perceptive 
phase  of  the  human  mind,  viz.,  the  demonstrative  or  pronominal  as 
opposed  to  the  predicative  roots.  Those  sounds  which  simply  point  to 
an  object, — this,  that,  I,  thou,  he,  &c., — are  in  their  most  primitive  form 
purely  sensational.  They  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  made  to 
render  the  greatest  service  in  the  later  formation  of  words. 

With  the  exception  of  this  small  class  of  roots,  however,  Professor 
Noir^  is  certainly  right  that  all  roots  are  signs  of  concepts.  We  may 
take  any  word  we  choose,  it  wall  invariably  lead  us  back  in  the  begin- 
ning, not  to  a  single  sensation,  but  to  a  concept.  A  book  is  originally 
what  was  made  of  beech.  The  English  beech,  the  Latin  fagus^  the 
Greek  <^09,  oak,  were  all  so  called  from  the  root  <^y,  to  feed,  to  eat; 
that  is  to  say,  the  tree  was  conceived  as  giving  food  to  cattle,  whether 
acorns  or  beech-nuts.  But  even  </>ay,  to  cat,  is  a  secondary  root^  and 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit  root  hhag^  which  has  preserved  the 
more  general  meaning  of  dividing. 

Wool,  vellus,  cp-tov,  Sanskrit  (inia,  all  come  from  a  root  var^  to  cover. 
A  horse  was  called  equus^  Sanskrit  a^va,  the  swift,  from  a  root  a*,  to 
be  sharp  and  quick,  while  the  cow,  in  contradistinction  to  the  runner 
or  the  horse,  was  called  )8ov9,  Sanskrit  gaus^  from  a  root  bd  or  gdj  to 
go,  to  move  slowly.  We  may  tap  language  wherever  we  like,  the 
sap  that  runs  from  its  veins  is  always  conceptual. 

We  saw  before  how  concepts  arose  ;  we  also  saw  why  it  was  necee- 
sary  that  concepts  should  have  signs.  They  would  have  vanished  with- 
out signs,  and  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  not  vanish.  The  qaeetion 
that  remains  to  be  answered  is,  how  concepts  were  expressed  in  Bounds. 

The  Interjectional  and  Mimetic  Theories. 

The  most  common  theories  hitherto  advocated  on  that  point  have 
been  the  interjectional  and  the  mimetic^  or,  as  they  have  also  been  called, 
when  misappUed  to  etymological  purposes,  the  Pooh-pooh  and  Bow- 
wow theories.  According  to  the  former,  roots  are  derived  from  in- 
voluntary^ exclamations  forced  out  by  powerful  impressions.  According 
to  the  latter,  they  are  formed  from  imitations  of  natural  sounds,  such 
as  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  lowing  of  cows,  &c.  In  my  lectures  on 
Mr.  Darwin's  *'  Philosophy  of  Language,"  I  tried  to  explain  how,  with 
certain  modifications,  both  of  these  theories  could  be  defended,  not 
indeed  as  supplying  actual  roots,  still  less  actual  words,  but  as  fur- 
nishing the  materials  out  of  which  roots  might  be  formed.  Yet  the 
arguments  against  this  theory  of  mine  are  powerful.  It  is  perfectly  trae» 
as  Professor  Noir^  points  out,  that  the  simplest  sensations  which,  we 
should  think,  might  be  expressed  by  interjections,  are  never  00  e^ 
pressed,  but  are  reached  by  language  in  the  most  circuitous  way,  JCo 
hunger  and  to  thirst  are  two  very  primitive  sensations;  butiiwV!$4 
been  expressed  interjectionally  t  ;jo 
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The  word  hunger  in  as  yet  without  any  etymology;  it  may  pos- 
ftiWy  be  connected  with  SanRkrit  kaw»  to  dwindle  away;  kma,  lean, 
lank;  the  German  hager.  The  Latin  esurio,  derived  i'rom  edo,  means 
I  wish  to  eat.  Tiie  sanie  meaning  wo  find  in  tho  Sanskrit  a«an&yati, 
to  desire  food.  The  Greek  ttccfcj,  hunger,  is  coinieoted  with  irwo9,  labour, 
w6^^ff,ai»  I  labour*  I  fttrive,  I  reach  after  food ;  the  original  conception 
being  moat  hkvly  what  w**  find  in  <nrti<jj^  to  draw  imt,  the  Gennan 
spannen,  to  etieteh. 

To  tliiref^  Gothic  thaursja,  h>au6krit  tn'sh-yiimi,  sh»>W8  its  original 
conception  in  Greek*  ripfroiiau  I  am  dry;  Latin,  torreo;  Gothic, 
than  reus,  dry.  The  same  root  gupplied  material  for  terra,  dry  land; 
to»-ta,  dried  clay,  bowl,  French  tete;  testudu,  turtle;  probably  for 
torrene,  ton-ent,  torris,  torch*  and  even  for  Frenrb  nuKsitot.*  This 
ahowB  how  language  works. 

And  with  regard  to  objects  which  might  most  easily  have  been 
named  after  the  sounds  which  they  utter,  we  find  again  that  generally 
they  are  not  ao  named,  while  in  such  words  as  cuckoo,  cmcw^m#,  Noir6 
points  out  that  these  are  not  names,  but  rather  proper  names,  or  nick- 
namee,  and  that  they  came  in  long  after  the  concept  of  the  bird  had 
been  framed.  Soxmds  such  as  boxt}  wow,  or  baa  or  moo  would  remind 
1  N  of  Single  objects  only,  and  would  never  be  fit  to  express 

c  ^  Lj  1  ...  thought. 

I  had  tried  to  show,  in  my  lecture  on  Mr,  Darwin's  **  Philosophy  of 
Language,"  how  even  out  of  such  soimds  the  miiterials  for  roots  or 
phonetic  types  might  have  been  elaborated,  and  how  in  the  same 
manner  as  various  cries  woiJd  leave  the  concept  of  crying,  various 
Bounds  such  as  baa  and  moo  might,  by  mutual  friction,  be  raised  to  a 
root,  containing  the  concept  of  to  ciy. 


The  Sympathic  Theory* 
ProfcHBor  Noir<5  has  brought  forward  no  arguments  against  this 
theory,  but  he  has  started  a  new  theory,  which,  eo  far  as  it  reaches, 
8appUes  certainly  a  better  explanation  of  phonetic  types  and  rational 
concepts  than  my  own.  Ho  points  out  that  whenever  our  senses 
are  excited  and  the  muscles  hard  at  work,  we  feel  a  kind  of  relief 
in  uttering  sounds.f  He  remarks  that  particularly  when  people 
work  together,  when  peasants  dig  or  thresh,  when  sailors  row,  when 
women  spin,  when  soldiers  march,  they  are  inclined  to  accompany 
Iheir  occupation  with  certain  more  or  less  vibratoiy  or  rhythmical 
utterances.  These  utterances,  noises,  shouts,  hummings,  songs,  are  a 
kind  of  reaction  against  the  inward  disturbance  caused  by  muscular 
effort.  These  sounds,  he  thinks,  possess  two  great  advantages-  They 
arc  from  the  beginning  signe  of  repeated  acts,  acts  performed  by 

•  BrimXi  Maanges.  p.  318. 

t  Tlit«  f>ouat  hm  been  illuatrated  bj  Mr.  Barwizi  in  Im  Earpresaion  of  the  Emotiona, 
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ounBelvee  and  perceiyed  by  ourselves,  but  etanding  before  us 
and  continuing  in  our  memory  as  concepts  only.  Everj*  repented 
act  can  be  to  ua  notbing  but  a  concept,  conaprebending  tlw 
many  ae  one,  and  having  really  nothing  tangible  correspondiDg  to 
it  in  the  outer  world*  Here,  therefore,  was  certainly  an  ea«f 
bridge  from  perception  to  conception.  Secondly,  as  being  uttered 
not  by  one  solitary  man,  but  by  men  associated  in  the  same  woric, 
these  sounds  have  another  great  advantage  of  being  at  onca  Intel* 
Ugible.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Noire  s  arguments  in  support 
of  his  theory  are  very  strong,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  as 
most  of  our  modem  tools  find  their  primitive  types  in  cave-dwellings 
and  lacustrian  huts,  a  veiy  large  portion  of  our  vocabulary  can  be 
derived  and  has  been  derived  from  roots  expressive  of  such  primi* 
tive  acts  as  digging,  cutting,  nibbing,  pulling,  striking,  wearing; 
rowing,  marching,  &c. 

My  only  doubt  is  whether  we  should  restrict  oiu*selves  to  this  one 
explanation,  and  whether  a  river  so  large,  so  broads  so  deep  as  Ian* 
guage  may  not  have  had  more  than  one  source. 

Human  language  had,  for  inat-auce,  from  a  very  early  timet  to 
express  not  only  acts,  but  also  states,  or  even  sufferings.  In  fact,  a« 
Professor  Noire  has  himself  shown,  all  tbe  work  of  our  et  linite  of 

a  double  application,  an  active  and  passive  one.   We  list*.-!  ly,  and 

we  hear  passively;  we  watch  actively,  and  we  perceive  passively;  wo 
scent  and  sniff,  and  we  perceive  disagi-eeable  smells ;  we  grope,  and  we 
feel;  we  taste  tentatively,  and  we  taste  something  bitter,  whether  w<i 
like  it  or  not.  Though  in  modern  languages  these  two  sides  are  often 
expressed  by  one  and  the  same  verb,  the  two  concepts  ^\  ^  ^ixaSij 

quite  cUstinct.     To  hear  was  probably  to  vibrate,  to  be  i  >    to  be 

struck ;  and  the  root  kru,  or  klu,  which  in  all  the  Arj'an  languages 
means  to  hear,  may  have  been  connected  with  other  roots,  sucth  ns  \et% 
to  strike ;  kiud,  to  sound.  Where  we  say,  I  hear  the  thuiider,  the  old 
expression  might  have  been,  I  tremble,  X  shako  from  the  thunder- 
Hence  the  old  construction  of  such  verbs  with  the  ablative  or  genitiTe 
preserved  in  Saoplait  or  Greek ;  whilst  audire  in  Latin  has  lost  every 
trace  of  the  old  concept,  and  governs  the  general  objectivo  case*  To 
listen  in  tlie  active  sense  of  watching,  giving  eor  (an      '  '  ' 

have  been  expressed  by  a  root  connected  with  the  I 
sounds  uttered  by  a  number  of  people  who  are  waiting  together  for 
some  great  event*  Instead  of  this,  we  find  that  in  San  '  '  '  '  ex- 
pressed by  a  secondary  root,  arush,  to  hear,  a  kind  of  cl-  .*m 
*ru,  to  heai\  still  present  in  the  English  to  listen,  Anglo-Saxon  U09- 
nian,  hlystan. 

In  some  cases,  again,  Noird's  view  comes  very  near  the  intcrief-tinaal 
tbeory.     Whether,  for  instance,  the  root  anA,  to  choke»  ehoul  k«d 

inteijectionul  or  mimetic,  or  whether,  as  Noiri  would  1i  :t     *ds 

produced  by  the  sympathy  of  activity,  will  be  difficult 
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originally  it  was  meant  to  express  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
Iboking,  it  w(mld  be  dne  to  a  syinpatliy  of  passivnty,  rather  than 
Activity;  and  a  sound  uttered  from  sjTupathy  of  passivity  comes  veiy 
^ear  to  an  intcrjectioual  or  mimetic  sound, 

[jfeseor  Noir<*  has,  I  believe,  Btnick  a  new  vein,  but  when  he  comes 
[>rk  out  his  theory  more  in  detail,  he  will  probal>lyfind  that  the  primi- 
ive  centres  of  force  from  which  the  endless  rays  of  thought  radiated,  do 
lot  all  lie  in  the  same  direction.   Locke*  remarked,  lung  ago,  and  others 
id  done  bo  before  him,  that  all  words  axpresaive  of  immaterial  ideas 
re  derived  from  words  expressive  of  material  subjects.     **  By  which," 
he  adck,  "  we  may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions 
iey  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  mindH  wlio  were  the 
bepnnei-s  of  language,"    Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their 
occupations  should  huv(3  supplied  the  first  concepts    through 
the  framers  of  language  gradually  laid  hold  of  every  thing  that 
Attracted  their  attention-    If  they  had  a  word  for  plaiting  or  weaving, 
ley  could  derive  from  it  not  only  the  name  of  the  spider,  but  likewise 
the  poet  who  weaves  words  and  thoughts  together.     I  agree  with 
Lufrecht  that  we  should  derive  from  a  root  vabli,  to  spin,  the  Sanskrit 
IV&bhi,  spider,   Greek,  v^o^^  web,   and  i?ftvo9,  poem,   while   Greek 

inons  such  as  8dXou?  *fat  /xv^tr,  fivScev^  Kttl  /tiJSea,  ouco8o/iij/juira,  oA^ov, 

v^vtw^  show  how  many  branches  may  ^ring  fi'om  one  single 
lem*  The  same  root,  in  its  simpler  form,  vay,  ^ves  us  the  Greek 
r^o*',  warp.  The  roots  vabh,  however,  and  vap,  before  tliey  came  to 
raean  weaving,  meant  throwing,  also  Bo%\ang;  and  in  an  intransitive 
Buse,  even  our  modern  verb  to  wabble,  clearly  onomatopoetic,  accord- 
ag  to  Mn  Wedgwood,  has  been  traced  back  historically  to  that  root 
^y  Professor  Pott, 

I  fully  agree,  therefore,  with  Noir^,  that  the  primitive  occupations  of 

man,  and  the  sounds  which  accompany  them,  would  supply  ample 

materials  for  carving  out  of  them  a  complete  dictionarj^     I  also  agree 

ith  him  that  man  finds  the  most  natural  metaphors  for  the  expression 

natiu*al  phenomena  by  referring  them  to  himself,  by  looking  upon 

lem  anthropopathically.     When  the  colour  red  had  to  be  expressed 

le  called  it  a  crying  colour,  a  bitter  taste  was  a  biting  taste,  a  shrill 

tote  was  a  sharp-cutting  note.     All  this  is  ti'ue.  and  much  more.     But 

aough  I  willingly  say  cup^^icay  to  Professor  Noir^,  I  still  think  we 

tight  not  to  shut  all  (tther  doors  that  may  lead  into  the  dark  passages 

language,  and  that  we  ought,  in  our  searchings  after  the  earUest 

nuniiications  of  human  thought  and  human  language,  to  guard  against 

athing  more  than  against  the  arch-enemy  of  all  truth — dogmatism. 

I  hope  in  a  future  article  to  show  more  in  detail  how  the  gi^adua! 

Bvelopment  both  of  the  material  and  of  the  framework  of  reason,  the 

fegories,  may  be  studied  by  means  of  an  historical  analysis 

F.  Max  Mulleb, 

^  LectuT^^B  cm  tlie  Science  of  Language,  ii.  p.  373, 
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THE  BritiBh  Empire  in  India  stands  alone  in  history.  Its  sadden 
and  apparently  casual  rise,  out  of  the  struggle  of  a  commercial 
Company  to  maintain  a  footing  in  the  country ;  its  rapid  development^ 
still  mainly  undesigned*  and  in  the  process  of  self-defence ;  its  escape 
from  a  series  of  extraordinary  perils,  which  from  time  to  time  made  its 
subversion  appear  imminent ;  its  commanding  attitude  and  trans- 
forming influence  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  dominant  race,  in  a  land  where  they  must  ever  con- 
tinue little  more  than  fleeting  strangers,  with  whom  the  very  elements 
wage  constant  war : — ^these  and  other  circumstances  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  astonishment^  and  to  provoke  inquiry  as  to  the  stability 
of  so  unique  a  political  fabric.  Such  an  inquiry,  if  honestly  conducted, 
can  hardly  be  an  unprofitable,  though  it  may  well  seem  a  thankless 
task;  especially  when  attempted  by  one,  who  may  bo  insensibly 
biassed  by  the  terrible  reminiscences  of  life  in  India  during  the  awfiil 
crisis,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  disaffection  were  opened, 
and  the  pillars  of  our  imperial  structure  rocked  to  their  base.  In  such 
an  investigation,  optimism  and  pessimism  are  alike  out  of  place.  A 
practical  and  commercial  nation  should  be  prepared  to  take  stock 
calmly  of  the  actual  outcome  and  ulterior  tendency  of  its  greatest 
trading  venture,  its  most  costly  military  investment,  ita  most  arduous 
political  achievement. 

The  rule  of  the  foreign  conqueror  must  always  be  precarious.  In 
this  case,  indeed,  among  a  large  part  of  the  population,  there  is  less 
aversion  than  in  many  others  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  government 
being  in  the  hands  of  stranger* :  for  independently  of  the  merits  of 
the  English  administration,  and  the  long-oonfinned  habit  of  sabjectiaa 
to  foreign  sway,  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  strange  indifference 
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e  question,  whose  nile  it  is,  so  that  the  rule  be  tolerable,  and  com- 
tible  with  the  enjoyment  of  ceiiain  civil  rights,  traditional  usages, 
d  religions  practices. 

But,  on  the  other  hand»  th«re  are  obviously  many  special  cirmun- 
ucos,  which,  in  spite  of  the  xnidisputed  ascendancy  of  the  ruling 
ce,  contribute  to  impair  its  influence,  and  threaten  the  stability  of 
sway.  The  remoteness  of  England  may  seem  a  mere  mihtary  dis- 
vantage,  much  mitigated  by  our  possession  of  intermediate  stations, 
ut  it  is  more  than  this,  and  closely  connected  with  our  most  serious 
danger*  The  tropical  climate;  the  impossibility  of  transmitting  to  an 
pdian-bom  posterity  the  vigour  of  the  European  constitution, — of  pro- 
oting  general  intermarriage  bet  ween  theconqueror  and  the  conquered, 
— of  propagating  ChriBtianity  to  any,  politically  speaking,  consider- 
le  extent ;  the  social  estrangement  between  the  European  and  the 
lative,  inevitable  not  only  from  Hindoo  caste  and  food  regulations, 
but  from  the  conventional  and  rigid  seclusion  of  women  among  almost 
all  classes  of  Asiatics  ;  the  want  of  sympathy,  not  to  say  the  mutual 
repulsion,  between  a  large  portion  of  the  ephemeral  immigrants  and 
the  bidk  of  those,  who  present  to  the  casual  obseiwer  so  much  that  is 
unattractive,  and  have  too  often  veiy  slight  temptation  to  overcome  their 
own  disUke  of  the  Ferinyhee  and  exhibit  their  latent  good  quaKtiesj 
the  Enghsliman's  constant  thought  of  returning  home,  the  native's 
habit  of  regarding  him  as  a  mere  bird  of  passage  ;  the  perpetual  non- 
residence  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  Viceroys  and 
their  subordinates; — all  combine  to  make  the  British  Empire  in  India 
little  more  in  reahty  than  a  gigantic,  vigorous,  and  admirable  bureau- 
cracy,  guarded  in  the  discharge  of  its  multifarious  functions  by  a 
ng  army,  European  and  native. 
In  vain,  in  tliis  respect,  was  the  Company's  trading  monopoly 
Toyed,  The  Anglo-Indian  merchant  goes  home  **for  good"  far 
sc»oner  than  the  civilian*  The  civihan  himself  is  now,  very  commonly, 
connected  by  family  antecedents  mtb  the  service.  And  he  visits 
ugland  oftener  than  of  old,  and  has  his  heart  far  less  than  formerly 
in  India,  and  in  native  associations*  Railways  and  steam-vessels 
^^nable  him  to  mix  more  freely  with  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  be 
^Bduch  less  of  ajunglewallalt  than  Munro,  or  even  than  John  Jacob,  could 
^Kavo  been.  In  vain  the  cry  for  colonization  was  at  last  granted* 
^Klio  planter  cannot  become  a  genuine  colonist.  He  cannot  plant  a 
^^tardy  and  abiding  family  tree*  The  aniiy  is  even  less  identified 
with  the  country  and  the  people  than  in  old  days.  For  good  or  for 
ivil,  the  *'  Company's  Europeans  "  have  become  general  service  corps. 
he  improved  morak  of  sepoy  officers,  the  foiToation  of  the  Staff  Corps, 
d  the  cessation  of  frequent  hoetUitiBs,  have  together  relaxed  the 
lose  bonds  of  sympathy  which  once  made  the  European  officer's 
giment  his  homo  for  life.  The  veiy  bishops  are  more  transitory 
an  of  old.     In  short,  the  English  are  in  India,  but  not  of  India — 
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more  nnmerons,  more  generally  diffused,  more  powerful  "Aar  k.  in 
gone  by ;  but  lesB  eveu  than  then  a  component  part  of  the  penBBnc 
population  :  and  as  absolutely  debarred  as  ever  from  campleiin{r1ttr 
conquest  by  fusion  -with  the  conquered,  and  the  barmanioiv  adiflR- 
ment  of  the  rival  pretensions  and  ideas,  that  mnst  ever  canSe:  v 
perilously  \mtil  such  a  fusion  can  be  effected. 

The  anomalous  and  perplexing  structure  of  our  Govemmesal  hpv^ 
ever  compatible  at  present  with  working  order,  involres  llie  poteniia! 
elements  of  much  discord  and  commotion,  which  Hie  peugltivqgg 
and  ambition  of  native  Princes,  the  self-confidence  and  eneiggfii 
political  propagnndism  of  the  educated  class  of  our  native  fmbjecli.'fiif 
sinistor  influence  of  the  seditious  in  India,  the  lively  remenObnnH 
there  of  old  political  arrangements,  and  the  half-informed  dogmatiuL 
and  rasli  speculations  of  politicians  in  England,  may  one  day  dcrdiif 
into  dangen>us  activity. 

Owe  gi>vonunent  at  home,  and  in  most  of  the  colonies,  is  stric&r 
constitutional.  But  the  government  of  India,  however  wise  ui£ 
benovolent,  is  still  despotic,  and  irresponsible  to  the  people  in  oixr  airt 
ttuTitorios;  while  our  influence  is  hardly  less  masterftil,  on  cuiiiua. 
points,  over  our  avowed  dependents  and  nominal  aUiea,  wkatvre: 
amount  of  self-government  they  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  in  k 
ordinary  way.  Thus  we  have  a  combination  somewhat  rpupmWing 
what  wimld  have  been  presented,  had  the  Doge  of  Venice  bsa 
olootod  Kniporor  at  Constantinople,  on  the  so-called  Latin  conqnot: 
though  British  rule  in  India  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  limited  ood- 
trol  which  a  Venetian  Emperor  would  have  been  able  to  rnfttnimwi  Ja 
tho  RyKantiue  dominions,  as  English  monarchical  constitutioiialifln  is 
iu  tulvanco  of  the  dark  and  grim  aristocratic  republicanism  ai  flie 
Brido  of  the  Sea. 

Wht»tlu^r  it  is  not  expedient  to  recognize  in  our  imperial  nomcD* 
c^latur«t  tht^  *•  un-Engli^  •*  fact  of  this  despotic  authority — rvponSi 
Ij^trc  TiV  i\i*x^v — and  on  what  account,  will  be  considered  later.  And  if 
NO,  it  will  appt^ar  why  wo  are  exposed  to  inconvenience  and  posAle 
dangor  from  tho  strong  manifestations  in  England  against  any  such 
rh(30gnition.  And  as  talking,  or  even  dreaming^  of  constitutionaliBn 
in  tiio  KaHt,  may  not  be  a  very  desirable  proceeding  at  home ;  so, 
it  may  l)o  added,  such  experiments  as  the  late  trial  of  the  Ouikwtr 
arit  not  vory  encouraging  examples  of  the  result  of  playing  at  it  on 
tho  Npot. 

Tho  character  of  our  Indian  government  involves  other  dangers, 
'i'ho  Vicoroy,  if  h(j  is  to  command  the  respect  and  prompt  obedience 
which  arc  CHNr;ntial  to  our  security,  must  wield  great  powers  and  be 
entruMted  with  a  large  discretion.  His  relations  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  arc  the  more  delicate,  because  he  does  not  follow  the 
fortunes  of  tho  Ministry  which  appointed  him.  Though  this  is  no 
new  difficulty,  and  though  it  is  apt  perhaps  to  be  exaggerated,  the 
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^legraph  has  undoubtedly  raised  it  in  a  new  and  more  serious  form^ 

jverconipensatiug  advantages  may  attend  the  introduction  of  that 

aomizor  of  time  and  space.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 

lischief  tliat  might  arise  from  the  clashing  of  such  high  authorities* 

id  though  the  inunediate  remedy  may  seem  veiy  ol)vious,  and  botli 

fcneral  regulations  and  personal  tact  on  both  sides  may  reduce  such 

scord  to  a  minimmn,  there  must  nevertbeleBs  be  always  a  certain 

lount  of  risk,  that  either  the  Government  may  be  weakened  by 

glaring  diiferences  of  opinion,  or  that  good  laeaeures  may  be  saciificed 

to  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  a  desire  for  peace. 

Another  and  more  serious  risk  is  the  danger  of  rash  parliamentary 
iterference,  and  the  crude  and  violent  suggestions  of  popular  senti- 
lent,  influenced   by  agitation.     At  present,  indeed*  the  proverbial 
ipathy  and  stupendous  ignorance,  so  prevalent  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  on  almost  tvexj  subject  relating  to  our  greatest  and  most 
(Critical  dependency,  may  seem  to  ofier  a  solid  bulwark  against  this 
langer.     The  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India  is  left  much  to  himself — and 
Coimcil ;  and  the  House  narrowdy  escaped,  on  a  late  occasion, 
being  cotmted  out  while  the  Intlian  Budget  was  being  expounded. 
But  how  long  wnll  this  state  of  thiJigs  continue  ?     Many  ci  renin  stances 
contribute  to  alter  it,  and  to  portend,  on  the  part  of  the  pnbhc,  not  a 
deliberate  resolution  to  enter  upon  a  serious  and  practical  study  of 
Eastern  affairs,  but  a  growing  thsposition  to  take  (if  we  may  eay 
5)  a  fussy  interest  in  them,  to  form  offhand  and  vehement  opinions 
^bout  them,  and  to  press  those  opinions  imperiously  upon  our  rulers. 
Should  this  inclination  greatly  increase  and  become  chronic,  it  would 
>e   hard   to  eay  how  much   irremediable  mischief  might  not,  with 
le   best  intentions,   be   summarily  acconaplished;   or   how   far   our 
>mplex  political  mechanism  could  bear  the  strain  of  snch  inexpert 
ind  hasty  handling.     Enlightened  pubHc  opinion  is  invaluable.     But 
iohn  Bull's  empirical  '*  glimpses  of  the  ob\'ious"  will  no  more  avail  to 
feep  his  Indian  house  in  order,  than  a  child's  meddlesome  curiosity  to 
ggulate  a  chronometer,     In  no   case  is  it  more  true,  that  a  little 
earning  is  a  dangerous  thing.     And  it  is  to  be  hoped  rather  than  con- 
fidently anticipated,  that  the  pubhc  may  not  seek  to  expiate  its  long 
ranee  of  insouciancp,  and  obscurantism  by  a  feverish  and  hysterical 
tercise  of  half-a weakened  intelligence. 

The  superficial  character  of  our  relations  to  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
inchoate  stage  of  our  conquest,  the  perils  incident  to  its  imperfect 
asolidation,  are  forcibly  announced  in  a  question,  w^hich  is  daily 
pming  more  pressing.     Under  previous  Governments  the  natives  of 
country  were  not  eclipsed  and  depressed  as  they  are  by  us.     On 
le  one  hand,  the  capricious  favouritism  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
>n8tant  warfare  in  one  quarter  or  another  of  the  land,  provided,  even 
men    of    low   station    but   of  adventurous   temper,   ingratiating 
iannens»  or  useful  or  popular  accomplishments,  a  wide  field  of  ambition 
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and  gifrat  jtrizefi  in  the  way  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  well- 
CHtablihlied  clairiiS  to  ancient  lineage  were  much  reverenced ;  and  the 
Kajput  nobility,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Mogul  rule,  presented 
tt  cloKo  resemblance  to  feudal  barons  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  High- 
land chieftains  in  later  times ;  while  the  sacrosanct  character,  social 
consideration,  and  ^in  Hindoo  States  especially)  the  political  influence 
of  the  lirahminical  order  rivalled  those  of  the  medieeval  clergy  and  of 
th<i  JeKuits  in  Europe.  The  Dewan,  or  Prime  Minister,  in  a  Mussulman 
Sbite,  was  often  a  Hnidoo.  And  even  the  intolerant  and  suspicions 
Aunujgzib  gave  the  independent  command  of  large  army  corps,  destined 
to  ()p(*rate  against  EUndoos,  to  Rajput  generals.  The  imperial  palace 
was  yarded  by  the  same  gallant  race,  under  their  hereditary  tribal 
chiefs ;  and  the  emperors  themselves  intermarried  with  some  of  those 
chiefs,  though  Oudipoor  was  too  proud  to  consign  his  daughters 
even  to  the  imperial  zenana.  In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  Mahratta 
and  the  Jat  shared  its  highest  honours,  and  became  its  pohtical  func- 
tionaries ;  and  still  later,  Tippoo,  fanatical  Mussulman,  persecutor  ot 
Hindoos,  and  supplanter  of  a  Hindoo  dynasty  as  he  was,  retained  the 
Brahmin  Poornea,  to  the  last,  as  his  Dewan. 

But  wo  have  changed  all  that.  Our  iiile  tends  to  disparage  the 
eocial  distinctions  of  our  Oriental  subjects;  to  confound  classes; 
to  balllo  the  ambition  of  individuals;  and  to  stamp  the  proudest 
native — as  a  native — with  the  badge  of  inferiority  to  members  of  the 
"  Christian  caste,"  as  a  Hindoo  acquaintance  of  ours  once  expressed 
it.  Both  the  fact  and  the  sense  of  our  superiority  have  bUghted  the 
face  of  Asiatic  society.  Native  majesty  and  nobihty  pale  their  ineffec- 
tual tires — native  ability  is  to  a  gi-eat  extent  paralyzed — in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  system  which  implicity  asserts,  and  expHcitly  enforces,  an 
exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  race  equally  incompatible 
\y\i\\  social  fellowship  and  political  equaUty. 

The  native  States  that  still  remain  are  organized  in  some  measore 
on  the  old  model,  and  give  a  certain  scope  to  the  old  tendencies.  But 
though  they  retain  troops,  the  career  of  military  ambition  is  closed  by 
our  pacifying  "mission."  And  British  regulative  and  sustaining 
influence  has  both  precluded  internal  commotion,  which  formerly 
raised  so  many  new  men  to  high  station,  and  has  much  abridged  the 
advantages  of  civil  office  by  restmining  tyranny,  and  providing  better 
safeguards  against  peculation.  The  importance  both  of  the  Prince  and 
his  people  is  impaired  by  the  general  impression,  that  the  imperious 
Engli:>hmau  holds  them  and  their  assumptions  very  cheap,  or  by  the 
fear  tliat  he  may  be  meditatmg  their  eventual  subjection  to  his  own 
immtdiate  control. 

If  such  is  the  case  in  States  which  still  retain  a  vestige  of  indepen- 
dence, what  is  the  present  as  opposed  to  the  past,  condition  of  the 
native  in  our  own  territories  ?  We  began  our  career  in  the  humble 
car.acitv  of  alUes — or  subordinates — of  the  Countrv  Powera.  And  we 
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paid  great  deference  in  those  early  days  to  the  Prince,  his  ministers, 
and  his  magnates.  But  the  progress  of  conquest  and  annexation,  the 
dual  trauaferenco  of  European  stilled  agency  from  commercial  to 
political  functions,  actual  or  assumed  State  necessity,  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  our  social  code  and  estimate  of  native  ways  and  character, 
have,  over  the  larger  part  of  India,  degraded  the  higher  classes  in  a 
way  and  to  an  extent  that  may  well  seem  appalling,  if  not  intolerable, 
to  those  who  recall  the  older  state  of  things.  The  noble  may  display, 
BBtt  the  Viceroy  8  Durbar,  the  familiar  finery,  and  wrangle  for  prece- 
^H&nce  with  his  rivals  in  rank,  and  brothers  in  blood  and  colour.  But 
^^R  knows  too  well  that  he  is  a  cipher  in  English  estimation,  and  of 
^^Bbs  political  account  than  many  a  young  civilian.  The  Brahmin  may 
^Ril]  be  regarded  with  reverence,  though  with  veiy  far  diminished 
reverence,  by  the  diminishing  class  of  orthodox  Hindoos ;  he  may  still 
engage  in  petty  political  jobs ;  he  may  enter  our  subordinate  service, 
either  civil  or  military.  But  our  ascendancy  is  fatal  to  all  the  old 
objects  of  his  higher  ambition.  The  native  gentleman  may  enrol  Inm- 
If  in  a  Silidar  coi^ps,  and  aflfect  the  external  form  and  deportment  of 
e  old  "free  lauce"  service  in  which  his  ancestoi^s  distinguished 
themselves.  But  what  opportunities  is  he  likely  to  enjoy  for  the 
Firirjus  exercise  of  his  vocation,  except  in  riding  down  insignificant 
oi  der  plunderers  ?  And  what  rank  can  he  hope  to  attaiii  1  The 
oy  is  a  man  of  worship  among  his  people.  But  no  native  can 
Ire  even  to  command  a  regiment.  The  civil  service  has  been 
own  open  to  natives ;  but  are  they  Kkely  to  be  preferred  to  very 
eminent  posts  in  it?  And  the  necessity  for  competing  for  entrance  to 
it  ifi  EfHjIand  IS,  in  the  case  of  Hindoos,  almost  proliibitive.  Thus 
on  all  sides,  and  in  every  station  of  life,  the  predominance  and 
exclnsivenesg  of  the  English  are  constantly  and  disagreeably  forced 
on  tlie  attention  of  men  quite  capable  of  appreciating  and  resenting 
the  fact.' 

For  this  exclusion  from  the  higher  offices  of  the  State  no  reason  can 

given,  which  is  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  a  native,  or  well  cal- 

ted  to  propitiate  him  to  us  and  our  rule.     **India  for  the  EngUsh  " 


r^  The  following  prophetic  pisaage  is  worth  attention,  the  rather  aa  comiii<^  not  from  a 
atid'^*^,  but  a  MiisBiilmfl.ii,  and  published  at  Eyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  184s,  in  a  pamphlet 
Notes  and  Opinions  6l  a  ^&tiYe  on  the  present  state  of  India  luid  the  feelings 

18,  for  a  I  '  d,  been  govemed  by  foreigners.    The  Hindoos  were  not 

1  the  Mai;  de  as  thej  are  now  of  the  English,  because,  under  the 

y  were  not  .  a. nvi-.d  from  a  share  of  power  in  the  management  of  their  own 
c '  r  were  they  so  heavily  taxed  in  several  shapes ;  bnt,  if  they  continue  depreaaed 

a.  ,  it  win  not  be  aorpriaing  if,  in  self-defence,  they  may  some  day  or  other  rise 

t^  !'  n  1  hemselves  from  the  starvation  and  thrivldom  to  which  they  are  now  exjjoaed, 
ojiti  w  h«  li  tho  dry  matertalt  have  onoe  caught  fire,  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  arrest  the  rapid 
p(rog'r^'s«i  of  I  They  are  certainly  treated  as  contemptuously  by  many  of  their 

Europ^-an   <  the  animaU  of  the  forest.    T!ie  nativps  have  become  proverbial 

ju  '  i-Li  tor  ail  Borte  of  vices  in  the  world.    '  '        '      '  Msere  will  not  b« 

f'  trial,  with  very  few  oxceptiona,  to  !  -  a  charge.     For 

an,  M.i.4  ^^K^,  1.,  i^  generally  in  the  mouth  of  an  officii,    ii^-.  x.rw.,  .i.  ii.*iiVo !  '  '* 
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would  be  an  impudently  selfish  provocative  of  dieaffection.    That  we' 
cannot  trust  the  native  in  important  stations,  lest  he  should  abuse  his 
opportunities  of  turning  against  us,  is  both  a  national  vote  of  want^ 
of  confidence  in  him,  and  an  implied  confession  that  he  has  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  risking  great  personal  advantages  in  the  attempt  tc^ 
throw  ofi*our  obnoxious  yoke.     That  he  is  not  fit  to  fulfil  the  duties  o£* 
such  a  station,  he  will  be  slow  to  admit,  and  we  might,  in  many  cases, 
find  difficult  to  prove — at  least  prior  to  experience.  "  You  Elphinstone 
Professors,"  a  thoughtful  Brahmin  once  said  to  the  writer,  "are  always 
recommending  to  us  a  social  revolution,  but  you  never  advocate  a. 
political  one."    And  he  proceeded  to  explain,  that  to  educate  thenr 
women,  and  give  them  more  freedom,  seemed  to  him  a  very  inade- 
quate measure  of  reform,  unless  accompanied  or  followed  by  th)& 
restoration  to  the  natives  of  the  government  of  their  own  country. 

Thus  the  cry  for  "  Home  Rule  "  in  India  may  be  seriously  raisedL 
before  many  years  are  over ;  and  if  raised  at  an  inconvenient  crisia, 
and  aided  by  other  influences,  might  become  extremely  embarrassing^. 

The  want  of  sympathy,  or  rather  the  positive  estrangement,  amount- 
ing too  often  to  strong  antipathy,  between  our  countrymen  and  the 
natives,  is  an  evil  of  long  standing,  and  Ukely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish.     To  explain  it  fully  would  require  more 
space  than  can  here  be  spared,  as  well  as  very  delicate  handling,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  plain  speaking,  by  no  means  altogether  compli- 
mentary to  either  party  concerned.    But  some  hints  may  be  given, 
which  will  at  least  serve  to  show  that  there  is  room  for  much  improve- 
ment on  our  side ;  and  that,  unless  that  improvement  take  place,  our 
position  in  the  country  must  be  proportionately  insecure. 

The  average  Englishman  is  not  very  fond  of  foreigners,  nor  much 
given  to  appreciate  fairly  either  their  good  or  their  bad  qualities.  The 
Oriental  complexion  is  itself  a  shock  to  him ;  and  he  is  too  ready  to 
connect  it  with  an  idea  of  essential  inferiority,  which  exhales  not 
imfrequently  in  the  elegant,  complimentary,  and  correct  epithet— 
nigger.  Nursed  at  homo  in  the  bosom  of  a  society  which,  whatever 
its  other  claims  to  intelligence  and  mental  activity,  systematically 
taboos  the  subject  of  India  as  a  nuisance,  and  attaches  no  discredit  to 
the  grossest  and  most  ludicrous  ignorance  of  almost  everything 
relating  to  that  great  country,  except  its  field  sports;  proudly  con- 
scious that  he  is  a  member  of  the  conquering  and  ruling  race ;  per- 
plexed by  the  peculiarity,  and  kept  at  arm's  length  by  the  social 
reserve,  of  the  native  manners ;  inquisitive,  credulous,  hasty  in  his 
inferences,  confident  and  sweeping  in  his  conclusions;  finding  too 
readily  much  to  condemn ;  xmsuited  by  temperament  as  by  training 
to  make  due  allowances,  to  see  below  the  surface  of  a  character 
anything  but  transparent,  and  to  evoke  latent  good  qualities  by  the 
electric  afiinity  of  an  easy  manner,  and  a  considerate  mode  of  deafing 
with  strangers;    confirmed   betimes  in  his  innate   prejudices  and 
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mifavoxirable  firet  impreseioos  by  the  advei-ae  and  severe  judgment  of 
the  dinner-table,  the  mees-room,  the  ball-room,  in  a  word,  the  general 
tone  of  society  at  the  Presidency, — tlie  ordinary  Englishman  is  almost 
foredoomed,  on  landing  in  India,  to  entertain  unreasonable  and 
extravagant  anti-native  sentiments;  aiid  so  to  demean  liimself  as  by 
no  means  to  excite  reciprocal  good-wilL 

To  snch  an  observer  the  intellectual  and  moral  aspects  of  the 
native  races  are  alike  forbidding.     While  fretting  daily  at  their  bad 

intB.  he  has  hardly  eyes  for  their  good  (mes.     The  faults  of  children, 

d  the  vices  of  hardened  and  imscrnpnlous  men  of  the  world;  the 
iri*ational  impulsiveness  of  unsophisticated  savagery,  and  the  effemi- 
nate corruption  of  a  decaying  civilization ;  the  gloomy  and  unsocial 
temperament  of  the  votary  of  abject  snpemtition  or  ^vild  fanaticism, 
and  tiae  frank  audacity  of  the  man  who  has  swallowed  most  moral 
formulas;  a  manner  alternating  bet%veen  fawning  and  curt  inBolence; 
puerile  yet  irritating  attempts  at  deception ;  whimsical  and  absolutely 
inexplicable  caprices  of  conduct,  but  an  unmistakeable  and  seem- 
ingly instinctive  and  iiTeRistible  love  of  crooked  ways;  vanity  almost 
sublime  in  its  (Egotism  ;  vindictiveness  almost  diabolical  in  its  intensity 
and  persistence;  apathy  where  an  expression  of  feeling  would  be 
most  appropriate ;  womanish  demonstrativeness  where  self-respect 
woidd  prescribe  reserve  ;  a  ridiculously  obstinate  adherence  to  eense- 
feas  practices  and  clumsy  me thods»  and  a  not  less  ridiculone  affectation 
of  unsuitable  European  fashions;  a  general  unaccouutahleness  and 
nncannincss,  inspiring  at  once  uoutempt,  abhorrence,  and  fear:  such 
is  the  rough  estimate  of  the  sort  of  damnatory-  impression  likely  to  be 
produced  on  our  soi-dimnt  critic  by  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  ex- 
perience of  natives  and  their  ways* 

That  there  is  another  and  very  different  side  to  the  picture  which, 
if  he  who  nins  may  not  read,  yet  is  discennble  enough  to  the  patient, 
eympathetic,  and  high-minded  student,  who  fiiirly  lays  himself  out  (as 
00  very  many  have  done  and  continue  to  do)  to  decipher  it,  we  need 
not  say,  nor  pause  now  to  trace  it.  Nor  is  it  necessarj'  to  discuss 
how  far  this  hideous  caricature  is,  after  all,  but  an  exaggerated 
reflection  of  much  that  the  native  may  fancy  he  observes  in  the  white 
— ^especially  in  the  increasing  class  of  mean  white — ^men. 

Thus,  to  take  a  single  feature,  a  Mussulman,  while  the  charge  of 
treftchery  and  falsehood  was  being  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the 
MntiDT,  and  insisted  upon  in  the  daily  papers  at  Bombay,  said  to  the 
writer,  '"When  I  was  in  EnglaiKh  I  did  go  into  Yorkshire;  I  did  go 
to  a  horse-fair.  They  did  not  all  speak  truth,  although  they  were 
English  I " 

But  such  an  impression,  once  formed,  is  in  too  many  instances  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  The  eye  sees  only  that 
which  it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing.  And  an  Anglo-Indian 
Kfe,  as  spent  by  too  many  of  our  countrymen    (especially  of  the 
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military  class),  and  of  our  countrywomen,  is  not  generally  veiy 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  latent  power  of  mental  vision 
and  moral  appreciation  in  such  a  subject  matter.  Exceptions,  of 
course,  are  admitted  in  favour  of  individual  natives,  but  only  as  pearls 
upon  the  Ethiop's  arm,  or  rather  as  white  hairs  on  the  black  camel's 
back.  And  when  to  the  results  of  superficial  observation  are  added 
those  of  reUgious  antagonism,  traditional  scandal,  and  dark  hifitorical 
reminiscences,  from  the  Black  Hole  and  Tippoo's  wholesale  murder  of 
prisoners  to  the  well  of  Cawnporo,  the  general  effect  is  sombre  indeed. 

It  is  less  easy  to  say  what  the  native  really  thinks  and  feels  about 
the  Englishman.  He  may  appreciate  our  merits  in  maintaining  good 
order,  ruling,  on  the  whole,  justly  and  beneficently,  and  promoting 
material  prosperity.  But  if  he  remembers  the  oppression,  extortion, 
and  anarchy  from  which  we  rescued  the  Peninsula,  he  remembers 
also  the  price  at  which  that  deliverance  was  obtained,  and  may  si^ 
after  the  vanished  glories  of  native  Courts,  and  the  field  of  enterprise 
now  closed  against  him  by  our  predominance.  He  is  not  xmaware 
how  much  money  is  drained  out  of  the  country  by  our  costly  European 
establishments.  He  undoubtedly  dislikes  many  of  our  regulations, 
as  the  former  refusal  to  recognize  the  right  of  adoption,  and  the  conse- 
quent extinction  of  many  principaUties ;  our  Enam  Commission,  and 
its  unsettlemeut  of  proprietary  rights ;  our  free  dealings  with  waste 
lands;  our  salt-tax  and  opium  monopoly;  our  abortive  income-tax; 
our  judicial  oaths;  our  vaccination.  The  trigonometrical  survey 
even,  at  one  time,  excited  alaim,  as  a  device  to  cast  a  spell  over  the 
land.  And  though  we  profess,  and  try  to  practise,  reUgious  toleration, 
Qur  higher  morality  has  compelled  us  to  interfere  with  matters  more 
or  less  associated  with  religion.  Thuggee  is  not  likely  to  be  fondly 
remembered,  save  by  its  surviving  and  incarcerated  practitioners. 
But  the  suppression  of  suttee  and  infanticide  shocked  strong  native 
prejudices;  as  did  the  permission  accorded  to  Hindoo  widows  to 
remarry,  and  the  proposal  to  require  the  appearance  of  women  in 
courts  of  justice.  Though  our  educational  system  is  popular  with 
the  younger  generation,  it  excites,  or  certainly  did  some  years  ago, 
serious  misgivings  and  great  disUke  among  the  older  and  moi-e  con- 
servative classes.  The  Cliristian  missionary  would  probably  be  more 
unpopular,  if  he  were  more  successful.  And  though  the  lower  classes 
gain  by  our  rule,  not  only  do  the  higher  lose  or  seem  to  lose  by  it, 
but  the  general  tendency  of  our  influence  to  innovate  upon  and 
disturb  native  institutions,  practices,  ideas,  to  break  down  caste,  and 
impair  the  typical  form  of  native  life,  is  probably  a  deeper-seated 
though  a  rather  vague  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  distinist.  ^Yhat  is 
the  world  coming  to  ?  What  will  become  of  us  in  the  hands  of  these 
restless,  inquisitorial,  dogmatic  strangers? 

And  what  manner  of  men  do  we  appear  to  tlie  native,  and  how  &r 
justified  by  our  general  character  and  conduct  in  thus  turning  hii 
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world  upside  down?  Whatever  our  political  ot  even  onr  personal 
mentis  may  be,  we  are  Nehushtan  to  both  Hindoos  and  Musstilmans — 
impurer  than  the  very  Pariah,  eatera  of  beef  and  of  swine's  lleeh,  mth 
no  veneration  for  the  Bmhmin  or  the  cow,  for  Mahomet  or  the  Koran. 

uch  as  we  may  contemn  thern,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  do 
[Oiy  on  thi8  account  alone,  provoke  in  the  breast  of  the  orthodox 
Hindoo  and  the  genuine  MusBulman  a  much  stronger  feeling  of  can-» 
tempt  and  loathing,  Hindoo  heterodoxy  and  Muesulman  laxity  may 
have  much  assuaged,  but  have  certainly  not  removed,  this  religious 
antipathy,  which  may  long  enrvive,  as  in  analogous  cases,  the  personal 
Ti'tt utiou,  in  its  integrity,  of  the  faith  which  generated  it. 

The  effects  of  the  Mutiny  and  its  suppression  upon  the  native 
opinion  of  us  have  no  doubt  been  complex.  But  perhaps  they  may 
be  Bimamarily  expressed  in  the  statement,  that  we  are  regarded  with 
more  fear,  but  also  {although  the  annexation  policy  has  been  aban- 
doned) with  more  disfavour  than  before.  It  is  veiy  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  irregularities  and  cruelties  committed  by  onroflicers 
and  soldiers,  and  which  have  been  so  ranch  reprobated  in  Eugland, 
were  not  trifling  in  their  influence,  compared  to  two  other  points 
which  have  been  less  dwelt  upon. 

Previously  to  that  awful  episode  we  were,  so  to  speak,  associates, 
though  leaders,  of  the  native  States  and  peoples,  in  most  of  our  war- 
like enterprises.  Even  the  last  Mahratta  war  was  connected  with 
the  popular  object  of  putting  down  the  Pindaries.  And  we  became 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Peishwa  as  avengers  of  the  murder  of 
the  Guikwar's  envoy,  whose  safety  we  had  guaranteed.  Titus,  except 
in  our  fii-st  and  last  wars  with  the  French,  %vhich  were  really  Oriental 
diversions  in  great  European  contests,  and  in  some  provinieal  affairs, 

ch  as  the  reduction  of  Sinde,  we  never  fought  directly  and  ex- 

usively  for  the  establishment  of  English  rule.  We  were,  so  to  speak, 
co-conquerors  with  our  native  allies,  for  the  general  good  of  India,  or 
of  a  oousiderable  portion  of  ludia.  Native  8elf-resj:)ect  was  thus  so 
far  saved,  and  a  sort  of  mutual  polite  imderstanding  assumed,  that  we 
were  confederates  in  a  ^^ia^-nationnl  struggle.  But  on  the  last 
occasion  the  blow  was  aimed  singly  against  English  aecendaucy,  and, 
tbongh  aided  by  native  allies,  we  emerged  from  the  contort  asserters 
simply  of  that  ascendancy;  chastisers,  certainly,  of  a  military  revolt, 
bnt  of  one  that  took  the  form  of  a  popular  revolution  on  behalf  of 
the  resuscitated  phantoms  of  Mogul  and  Mahratta  sovereignty.  It 
wae  a  direct  issue  between  the  British  and  the  native  ruj.  Thence- 
te  could  be  no  mistake,  no  amiable  fiction  :  we  rc-conquered 
^.  ^art  of  India  by  the  sword,  and  directly  on  our  own  account ; 
iQ  flWoi*d  wo  must  thenceforth  secure  our  sway  everywhere.  And 
ir  J  increased  European  arni}^  is  the  best  proof,  how  little  wo 

'-'^'*'  in  the  sentimental  phmses  about  a  grateful  people 
u;  to  our  beneficent  authority. 
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But  how  is  this  fact  likely  to  impress  the  native  mind  I  The  people 
of  India  forget  aBBuredly  neither  the  nature  of  our  triumph,  nor  th^ 
ctisifl  which  preceded  it.  That  England  nileg  explicitly  in  defiance 
of  native  titles  to  dominion,  is  a  fact  in  which  they  are  probably  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  proportion  to  its  inevitablenese,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  succeed  in  identifying  ourselves  'W'ith  the  forma^ 
aesociations,  m\d—mutatu  mutandis — the  nomenclature  of  the  system 
which  w^e  have  superseded.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  title  of  EmpreaBi, 
as  the  English  equivalent  of  the  llogul  Fadislia,  appears  most  suitable 
under  the  circiunstances.  It  may  be  sneeringly  called  a  **  Bruiixmagoia 
decoration;''  but  if  the  nation  bout tgnure  will  and  must  assume  the  func- 
tions of  imperialism,  an  emblematic  device  with  the  English  trade- 
mark as  exactly  represents  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  aa  Persiaii 
equivalents  for  out-dated  Sanskrit  terms  of  supremacy  denoted  the 
authority  of  the  Mogul^ — an  authority  in  which  the  Hindoo  long 
acquiesced  as  readily  as  the  Mussulman.  Thus  the  new  eontrivanoe, 
if  strange  and  startling,  seems  also  appropriate  and  politic.  It  counlei^ 
acts  the  old  claim  by  absorbing  it.  So  far  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction*  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  lay  our 
account,  even  now,  for  the  possibility  of  that  old  claim  having  ita 
lingering  attractions  in  the  minds  of  the  natives;  and  the  more  so  in 
proportion  as  we  fail  to  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  gulf  which  diirndee 
us  from  them,  and  unlike  the  Moguls,  who  entered  into  such  intimate 
relations  with  them,  tnisted  and  employed  them  so  freely  in  high 
office,  and  became  so  much  assimilated  to  them,  stand  out  sharply 
and  jealously  defined  as  a  stereotyped  tribe  of  aliens,  superimposed, 
not  commingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  distrustful^ 
resentful,  contemptuous  of  them. 

This  leads  to  the  second  consequence  above  referred  to,  as  resiJting 
from  the  Mutiny  to  our  disfavour.  No  one  who,  Uke  the  writer,  was 
at  the  time  not  only  resident  in  India,  but  in  daily,  friendly,  aud  catt^ 
fidential  communication  with  educated  natives,  from  various  parts  of 
the  countiy,  can  ever  forget  the  extraordinaiy  and  lamentable  elfeel 
produced  on  their  minds  by  the  unmeasured  terms  of  vituperation, 
insult,  and  scorn,  so  profusely  lavished  both  in  England  and  on  the 
spot  upon  the  native  character,  and  so  indiscriminately  applied  to  all 
classes.  They  wx^'e  cut  to  the  heart,  and  exasperated  beyond  measure, 
by  censures  which  they  felt  were  not  only  undesen^ed,  but  which  the 
events  both  of  previous  histoiy  and  of  the  time  utterly  disproved,  and 
which  seemed  to  imply  not  only  the  grossest,  most  inexcusable,  and 
simply  invincible  ignorance,  but  malice  prepense,  a  detemiinaitoii  to 
draw  in  the  darkest  colours  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people,  a 
Pharisaic  sense  of  our  own  righteousness,  with  the  equally  Phjuissic 
conclusion,  that  this  people  who  knf^w  not  the  Christian  law  wem 
cursed,  and  a  predisposition  to  sanction  and  opplaud  the  !*v -*  "-fli^ 
tiDguibhing  severity  in  our  future  coerctan  of  such  a  mas^  us 
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and  beaighted  reprobates.  In  vain  it  was  pointed  out,  that  such 
langQage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  or  a8  the  expression  of  our 
general  and  habitual  sentiments;  that  the  English  nation  was  raving 
in  a  paroxysm  of  sudden  resentment,  horror,  and  fear.  In  vain  such 
analogies  were  urged  as  were  offered  by  similar  maoifestationa  of 
feeling  on  occasion  of  the  Morisco  revolt  in  Spain,  the  Irish  Rebellion 
on  the  eve  of  our  great  Civil  War,  and  the  Popish  Plot,  Englishraen,  it 
was  replied,  if  they  were  what  they  professed  to  be — a  practical,  just, 
and  enlightened  nation — should  kuow  better  how  to  control  them- 
selves, and  not  do  their  utmost  to  make  all  friendly  relations  between 
themselves  and  their  Indian  fellow-subjects  thenceforth  almost  im- 
possible* 
•  liapse  of  time,  the  recovery  of  the  national  senses  at  home,  and 
tho  conciliatory  inflm-nces  of  good  government,  education,  the  Royal 
Proclamation,  the  Queen's  personal  expressions  of  sympathy  with  her 
distant  subjeeta,  the  Star  of  India,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit,  and 
other  circumstances,  have  (it  may  be  hoped)  much  mitigated  the 
dangerous  impression  produced  by  the  ephemeral  utterances  of  our 
frenzy.  But  though  the  wound  may  be  scarred  over,  is  it  healed  t 
Can  it  well  be  so  until,  as  a  nation,  we  take  more  trouble  to  gain 
exact  knowledge  of  the  natives,  their  ways,  and  their  character,  and 
thus  qualify  ourselves  for  judging  them  more  intelligently  and  justly, 
and  inclining  them,  in  turn,  to  tliink  better  of  us  ? 

The  impression  they  are  hkely  to  form  of  our  national  character 
from  experience  is  obviously  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  misconcep- 
tions which  prevail  in  our  conventional  estimate  of  them»  Our  faults 
and  vices  are  far  too  prominent ;  our  viiiues  hidden  from  those 
who  see  and  really  know  so  little  of  our  inner  life.  And  tho  ten- 
dency to  generalize  LaBtily,  to  conclude  confidently  and  sweepingly 
on  inadequate  data,  and  to  epitomize  in  one  confused  caricature  tho 
various  infii-mities  and  bad  qualities  of  many  different  descriptions 
of  people,  is  not  confined  to  us.  It  %vould  not  be  difficult  to  give 
audi  a  description  of  ourselves  from  a  native  point  of  vie%v.  But  it 
might  be  thought  a  fancy  picture  of  my  own  painting.  And  it 
would  certainly  tend  to  aggravate  bad  feelings  which  are  already  too 
active  among  us.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  suppress  it.  But 
those  who  are  inclined  to  deem  natives  very  Shylocks  will  do  well 
to  study  Shylock's  impassioned  denunciation  of  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, on  the  ground  of  a  common  humanity.  Our  natural  coldness 
of  manner — or  fierte,  as  the  French  put  it— is  not  conciliator^'.  Our 
idle,  minute,  and  obtnisive  curiosity,  as  distinct  from  real  and  bene- 
volent Bympathy,  irritateB  Orientals,  who  are  tenacious  of  their  pecu- 
liaritie«i,  and  very  resentful  of  ridicule.  Our  persistent  endeavours 
to  convert  them  to  a  religion,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which 
seem  to  be  still  in  question  among  ourselves,  probably  amuses  more 
than  it  annoys  them.     Our  haste  to  be  gone,  when  we  have  compassed 
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our  personal  ends  in  the  country,  and  secured  an  adequate  share  of 
its  wealth,  does  not  promote  a  sense  of  brotherhood,  or  a  keen  desire 
to  improve  acquaintance  into  intimacy.  Our  jaunty  and  patronizing 
airs  are  not  pleasant  to  those,  who  regard  us  as  intrusive  upstarts, 
and  themselves  as  the  real  children  of  the  soil,  in  some  cases  as 
the  offspring  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  flattering  description  of 
"  iiigg^r  "  can  only  be  paralleled  by  certain  emphatic  but  unquotable 
references  to  our  immediate  ancestry,  which  such  a  description,  if 
fully  underetood,  would  be  very  apt  to  eUcit.  On  the  whole,  we  fear 
it  must  be  said,  that  in  drawing  comprehensive  pictures  of  national 
character,  they  are  quite  capable  of  rivalling  our  worst  style,  and  of 
sho^ving  that  there  is  little  love  lost  between  us. 

Such  being  the  relations  of  the  Europeans  and  the  natives,  and  the 
estimate  which  they  are  too  commonly  inclined  to  form  of  each  other, 
so  broad,  impassable,  and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  Avidening  a  gulf  sub- 
sisting between  them,  the  question  naturally  arises :  Is  our  political 
security  thereby  seriously  endangered,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent! 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said,  the  very  fact  of  our  acquisition  of 
such  an  Empire,  and  our  preservation  of  it  amidst  so  many  and  such 
great  perils;  the  vigour  and  promptitude  with  which  we  suppressed 
the  great  Mutmy  of  1857  ;  the  quiescence  at  the  time  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  ;  the  active  assistance  of  many  native  allies 
on  that  occasion;  and  our  undisputed  authority  and  progressive 
organization  since,  are  the  best  indications  that  our  dominion  is 
secure,  at  least  as  long  as  we  continue  to  rule  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  argued,  that  some  of  our  original  advantages  we 
have  lost,  or  are  liable  to  lose ;  that  we  are  already  confronted  by 
new  dangers ;  that  popular  disaffection  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  of 
old;  that  a  general  combination  against  us  may  become  more 
feasible,  in  proportion  as  our  influence  and  institutions  tend  to  break 
down  the  old  barriers  between  races  and  classes,  and  to  difluse  a 
literature  which  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  hberty,  the  gloriflcation 
of  patriotis?n,  the  reprobation  of  arbitrary  government ;  that  Princes 
and  chiefs  far  more  considerable  and  respectable  than  Nana  Sahib 
and  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi  have  their  serious  and  cherished  grievances 
against  our  Government;  and  that  the  remoteness,  the  size,  the 
chmate,  the  geographical  features  of  the  country,  may  make  it 
impossible  to  sustain  the  waste  of  European  energy  and  Ufe  in  a  pro- 
longed contest,  especially  if  coincident  with  extensive  warfare  else- 
where ;  that  if  we  could  find  the  men,  we  might  be  unable  to  find 
the  money  for  such  a  war,  and  might  be  thus,  in  one  way  or  other, 
starved  into  the  abandonment  of  our  Indian  Empire,  as  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  saving  the  Empire  at  home ;  lastly,  that  our 
present  European  peace  establishment  in  the  East  both  expbdiui 
our  tranquil  ascendancy,  and  illustrates  th^  .precMiOftmieM  pf 
duration. 
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AsBXimiDg  a  pretty  general  and  resolute  disposition  to  dislodge  us, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  situation  would  be  far  from  au 
eairiable  one.  The  elements  of  tpilitary  resistance  are  rife  in  the 
country.  Our  own  native  army  is  still  large ;  and  though  we  may 
entrust  the  artillery  exclusively  to  Europeans,  that  aim  could  be 
eupphed  by  the  native  Princes*  Their  subsidiary  forces,  contingents, 
and  other  troops  are  very  numerous  and  well  disciplined.  Then  there 
lis  both  in  their  territories  and  in  our  own  a  vast  host  of  sclmndies^ 
fptiOtUf  armed  poUce»  and  others  of  the  semi-military  class,  who  would, 
to  say  the  least,  rapidly  develop  into  very  effective  Pindarics.  And 
the  wild  hill  races,  whom  we  have  in  some  instances  reclaimed  to  a 
thoroughly  peaceful  life,  in  others  coerced  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
would,  in  a  time  of  general  disorder  in  the  lowlands,  readily  relapse 
into  turbident  and  predatory  habits,  and  make  the  confusion  worse 
confounded.  The  ex-silidar,  the  retired  sepoy,  even  the  man  who 
has  never  been  an  actual  soldier,  but  has  learned  many  soldierly 
lessons  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  beasts,  would  swell  the  rariks  of  our 
opponents.  And  no  people  are  so  expert  as  those  of  India  in  con- 
cealing their  provisions  and  grain,  to  the  great  incommodity  of  a 
hostile  army. 

But  it  win  be  scornfully  objected,  Could  such  a  native  force, 
liowever  numerous,  withstand  in  the  field  a  considerable  English 
army,  respectably  commanded  ?  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  cer- 
tainly not.  But  two  contingencies  are  possible  which^  especially  if 
coincident  in  their  opemtion,  might  make  a  considerable  difference 
to  our  disadvantage — the  advent  of  a  native  hero»  and  the  pressure 
of  a  great  European  war.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man  of 
political  and  military  genius,  like  Hyder  Ally,  might  arise  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  might  turn  to  good  account  the 
lessons  which  he  had  received  in  our  service ;  that  he  might  find 
many  others,  inferior  to  himself,  but,  being  selected  with  care  and 
forethought,  very  superior  to  the  extemporized  ineapables  who  misled 
the  operations  against  us  dmiog  the  Mutiny ;  that,  like  Ilyder,  he 
might  import  skilful  and  experienced  officers  from  abroad.  Orientals, 
Europeans,  or  Americans ;  and  that  he  might  thus  be  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  we  are  wont  to  assume  for  confronting 
us  even  on  the  battle-field.  In  spite  of  the  diplomatic  exclusion 
of  Europeans  and  Americans  of  unfriendly  tendency  from  the 
native  service;  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers  and  of  our 
I  police ;  we  might  find  too  late  that  we  had  failed  to  prevent  even 
i  a  numerous  body  of  such  skilful  foreign  officers  stealing  by  degrees 
jiuto  the  country,  and  supplying  one  great  desideratum  of  our 
[antagonists;  especially  as  the  State  with  which  we  were  at  war 
^1  have  an  obvious  interest  in  thus  fostering  so  formidable  a 
__iun  against  us. 

1^  will  again  be  scornfully  retorted,  Assuming  all  this,  whatcoxdd 
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native  troops,  without  a  sustaining  nucleus  of  European  soldiers,  effect, 
in  a  stricken  field,  against  a  large  European  armyt  It  would  scatter 
them,  hke  chaff*  before  the  ^vind.  Even  this  point  does  not  seem  quite 
certain.  Hyder  had  few  European  soldiers  in  his  service.  But  by  his 
skilful  dispositions,  his  careful  preparation  of  the  ground,  his  selection 
of  the  best  sites  for  masked  batteries,  he  annihilated,  at  Perambau- 
kum,  an  army  large  for  those  days,  and  well  supplied  with  Europeans. 
On  the  same  ground,  he  made  head,  during  a  long,  desperate,  and 
very  doubtful  contest  against  Sir  Eyre  Coote  himself;  and  retired  at 
last  in  good  order  and  unpursued.  At  Porto  Novo  also  he  stoutly 
resisted  the  same  able  general ;  changed  his  front  during  the  action, 
to  obviate  Coote's  stratagem  of  a  flank  march,  under  cover  of  the  sand 
hiUs ;  and  was  worsted  in  the  end  by  the  casual  intervention  of  an  armed 
schooner,  whose  broadside  was  fatal  to  the  leader  of  a  great  cavalry 
charge,  destined  to  carry  the  key  of  the  position.  On  other  occasions  he 
did  much  more  than  enough  to  prove  the  hastiness  of  the  above  assump- 
tion. And  even  though  defeated  frequently  in  battle,  he  was  never 
conquered  by  us  in  war.  Lake  in  Hindostan,  and  Wellington  in  the 
Dekkan,  bore  frank  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the  obstinate  and 
teUing,  if  in  the  end  unsuccessful  exertions  of  the  native  corps  in  the 
Mahratta  service,  though  deserted  by  their  French  officers,  and  un- 
supported by  European  troops.  Gough  was  very  nearly  defeated  by 
the  Sikhs,  though  the  lion  of  the  Punjab  was  no  longer  among  them. 
And  Windham  gained  no  laurels  against  the  mutineers,  whose  incom- 
petent generalship  might  be  set  off  against  his  own.  It  would  be  well 
to  lay  to  heart  such  lessons,  and  not  to  discount  too  liberally  our 
military  superiority  even  in  a  pitched  battle. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  vulgar  and  supei-ficial  view  of  warfare  which 
takes  account  only  of  pitched  battles,  regular  operations,  and  indeed 
of  mere  fighting  of  any  kind.  The  history  of  every  country,  and  of  no 
country  more  than  India,  testifies,  that  extensive  and  powerful  military 
Empires  are  liable  to  extraordinary  and  sudden  collapse,  from  the 
direct  and  indirect  operation  of  disturbing  forces  apparently  contempt- 
ible, and  quite  inadequate  to  produce  such  momentous  effects. 

The  Mogul  Empire  is  a  case  in  point.  At  the  accession  of  Aurungzib 
it  was  a  majestic  fabric  of  dominion,  rooted  in  the  soil  in  a  manner 
unattainable  by  us,  mighty  in  military  reputation  and  resources, 
tolerably  organized,  and,  in  ppite  of  periodical  disturbances  and  the 
recent  internecine  war  of  succession,  commanding  general  reverence 
and  a  fair  amount  of  obedience.  At  the  close  of  the  same  Emperor's 
reign,  it  was  enfeebled,  incurably  distracted,  impoverished,  discredited, 
practically  almost  dissolved.  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  a  change  m 
rapid,  complete,  and  fatal?  Making  every  allowance  for  AumnflsnUiBBx' 
tolerance,  and  for  his  injudiciousdestructionaf  tfie  kilM 
and  Golconda  (^vith  results  not  unworthy  « 
tionists  in  the  present  day);  admittu 
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proved,  that  the  Moguls  had  degenerated  to  an  extent  at  all  commen- 
Burate  with  the  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe  ;  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  the  ruin  of  the  Empire  was  priiicipally  due,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  "  the  Mountain  Rat "  and  his  followers.     Sivaji's  Mahrattas 
re  originally  as  unable  to  cope  with  the  Moguls  in  the  field,  as  a 
ive  array  would  now  be  to  encounter  an  English  one.     And  this 
;  contiuued  to  be  the  case  for  many  years  after  his  death,  and  until  the 
work  of  imperial  disiutcgration  was  far  advanced.     But  in   guerilla 
I  warfare  they  were  unrivalled.     Tliirty  years  of  incessant  and  assiduous 
efforts  to  suppress  them,  efforts  directed  by  the   indefatigable  and 
martial  Emperor  in  person,  only  sufficed  to  prove  them  irrepressible 
i  and  progressively  more  formidable.     Evading,  until  the  later  years  of 
[the  contest,  the  shock  of  battle,  they  outstripped  the  Imperial  cavalry, 
cut  off  detachments,  intercepted  suppHes  and  treasure,  rendered  everj* 
line  of  oommtmication  insecure,  made  profitable  descents  on  towns, 
I  systematically  plundered  the  country  and  **  peeled  it  to  the  bones,** 
or  levied  black-mail  freely  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance,  and  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  pay  so  much  to  themselves,  that  Uttle  was 
left  for  the  Imperial  treasury.     The  peasant  found  it  a  more  profitable 
game  to  join  them,  than  to  submit  at  once  to  their  exactions  and  to 
those  of  the  Government.     Thus  the  area  of  devastation  and  the 
forces  of  the  insurgents  grew  together,  and  by  the  same  means.   Even 
tiie  Government  officers  themselves  were  fain  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  rebels,  became  often  their  secret  aUies  as  well  as 
their  tributaries,  and  withheld  their  pa^nnents  from  the  exchequer  on 
the  plausible  ground,  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country'  prevented 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.     The  lesson  of  insubordination,  meau- 
"while,  was  not  lost  on  those  more  remote  from  the  immediate  theatre 
of  the  war;  and  anuUeur  looting  probably  prevailed  even  more  ex- 
tensively than  history  has  recorded.     Thus  tlie  moral  authority  of  the 
Empire  w^as  forfeited ;  its  military  pretensions  became  a  lauglung- 
etock;   its   administrative   system   was   hopelessly   disorganized,   its 
, exchequer  verged  on  bankruptcy;   iffi  lieges  waxed  more  and  more 
idependent,  the  whole  fabric  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  Nadir  Shah  only 
Iconsummated  its    ruin   after  an   interval    of    spasmodic  efforts  at 
[reconstruction. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  establish  a  parallel  between  our 
own  case  and  that  of  the  Moguls.     Our   circuinstances  differ  from 
^theirs  to  such  an  extent  that  even  to  contrast  them  may  seem  idle. 
lut  their  fate  may  yet  serve  to  point  a  moral  to  us,  and  not  the  less 
forcibly,  though  our  government  is  so  much  better  than   theirs  ever 
The  merits  of  the  Mogul  regime  are  not  very  patent  to  most 
1 1  men.    And  though  they  were  considerable,  especially  when  the 
cliui^v  the  ago,  the  race,  and  religion  of  the  rulers  are  taken  into 
nt,  it  ip  rinnecessary  now  to  enumerate  them.     But  putting  them 
ugliust,  they  can  challenge  no  comparison  with  the  favourable 
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aspects  of  our  elaborate,  orderly,  compact,  searching,  progressive,  law- 
worthy  administration.  And  the  faults  of  native  government,  as  of 
native  character,  are  salient  enough. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  Sovereign  generally  vigorous  and  bene- 
ficent as  a  personal  ruler,  but  trammelled  by  the  necessities  of  \m 
position,  the  immaturity  of  the  art  of  government,  the  low  and  selfish 
tone  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  a  prudent  fear  of  putting  his  theoretical 
absolutism  to  too  severe  a  test ;  a  ministry  among  whom  personal 
character  or  court  favour  is  of  more  accoxmt  than  the  well-ascertained 
limits  of  departmental  functions ;  a  hierarchy  of  Subahdars,  Nawabe, 
and  their  deputies,  too  desirous  and  too  capable  of  turning  their  local 
power  against  each  other,  and  against  the  Sovereign  himself:  jaghiredan 
and  zemindars,  like  mediaeval  beneficiaries,  too  apt  to  convert  a  pre- 
carious leasehold  into  property,  and  to  constitute  themselves  political 
potentates  and  social  oppressors ;  inveterate  drunkenness  in  the  royal 
family';  judicial  corruption ;  frequent  rebelhons  and  malversation  in 
the  regular  provinces ;  a  turbulent  independence  in  the  wilder  and 
more  mountainous  districts,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ot 
the  capital ;  the  public  roads  far  from  secure  to  travellers ;  a  royal 
progress  disastrous,  as  in  feudal  times,  to  the  country  through  whidi 
it  was  made ;  law,  in  spite  of  old  Hindoo  codes,  the  Koran,  and  later 
expositors,  still  retaining  in  the  Imperial  mandates  too  much  resem- 
blance to  the  casual  ^c/ittrrcs  of  patriarchal  times :  -on  the  whole,  little 
progress  even  under  an  able  and  mild  ruler. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  government,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  in  feats  of  lieroism  with  which  the  world  still  rings ;  which  has 
been  maintained  by  military,  and  moulded  by  civil  abihties  of  a  high 
order ;  which  has  struck  down  every  enemy  that  ventured  to  oppose 
it ;  which  has  risen  victorious  over  a  military  revolt  alike  sudden,  in- 
sidious, widespread,  and  perilously  timed ;  'which  has  made  the  vast 
and  long-distracted  area  of  the  Peninsula  as  peaceable  as  the  soil 
of  England ;  which,  in  its  calm  consciousness  of  strength,  can  afford 
to  enlist  under  its  banners  the  kinsmen  of  the  men  so  lately  in 
deadly  hostility  to  itself,  and  to  allow  the  descendants  of  the  chiefis 
whom  it  subdued  to  retain  large  armies  in  their  service ;  which  has 
reclaimed,  and  employed  in  the  conservation  of  order,  the  wild  tribes 
who  were  ever  a  perplexity  and  often  a  danger  to  the  Mogul ;  which 
has  compelled  its  former  enemies,  its  allies,  its  dependent  chiefs,  to 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenues  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
the  force  which  constrains  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  conform  to 
the  will  of  the  Paramount  Power ;  which  has  organized  a  service  of  per- 
manent civiUans  aud  picked  soldiers,  unrivalled  in  history  for  subor- 
dination, purity,  humanity,  intelligence,  vensatility,  in  a  word,  for 
efficiency;  which  has  enforced  a  higher  practical  moraKty  by  suppress- 
witih  a  firm  but  gentle  hand  cruel  rites,  inhuman  customs,  harsh 
Mitriotions,  however  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  and  sentiments 
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of  the  people;  which  in  succeesive  land-eettlements  has  uwiformlj 
-  iiBtice,  and  increasingly  aitaiiicd  equity;  wliicb  has  recently 

;:   i  to  rich  natives  a  tax  Htill  imposed  on  poor  and  struggling 

nglidhmen  at  home ;  which  ha«  protected  industry*  foBtered  tmde 
d   manufactures,  facilitated   communication — not    as  u   matter  of 
vour,  or  in  a  graudioBu  spirit  of  ostentation,  but  as  a  matter  of 
hghtened  policy,  and  of  right;  which,  while  Chmtian  itself,  and 
ng  free  scope  to  Christian  raissionary  labours,  is  as  tolerant  as 
poeeibly  be  to  other  religions ;  which  is  constnietiug  abiding 
onnments  of  its  wisdom  and  justice  in  codes  that  put  to  shame  the 
riatic  and  frequently  haphazard  legislation   of  the  Imperial 
..,....ent;  which  in  the  intricate  and  argumentative  moehanism  of 
records  shows  a  decided  disposition  to  ascertain  thoroughly  and 
sionately  the  merits  of  the  perplexing  problems  submitted 
.     :  ..  ,un  ;  which  encourages  discussion,  invites  criticism,  and  has 
ng  ago  unfettered  the  native  press;    which  has  actively  diffused 
popular  education,  and  instituted  Universities  for  higher  culture; — 
hicb,  in   short,  has,  in   spite    of  infirmities,  mistaken,  abuses,  even 
icasional  crimes,  well  sustained,  on  the  whole,  the  part  of  an  enhght- 
ed  and  beneficent  despot,  and  established  a  strong  moral  claim  to 
ciprocal  allegiance. 

If  then  our  Government  is  so  much  stronger  and  better  organized, 
id  so  much  more  efficient,  thati  that  <jf  the  Moguls,  and  if  our  aiiny 
so  much  better  discipUned,  and  our  officers  are  more  higldy  tmined 
in  the  art  of  war  than  theirs,  why  cite  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baber  as 
levant  to  a  speculation  on  our  own  prospects'?  Because  it  appears 
esirableto  note  the  following  facts: — 1.  The  catastrophe,  though  proxi- 
ately  military,  was  essentially  financial.  2.  The  military  blow  was 
ruck  wthin.notfrom  without,  the  Peninsula.  3.  The  military  resistance 
as  not  a  regular,  but  a  guerilla  war,  predatoi-y  expeditions,  irregular, 
ut  not  the  less  effectual  and  decomposing  pressure  applied  to  the 
on-military  subjects  of  the  Empire,  4,  The  character  and  extent  of 
e  resistance  seemed  at  first  contemptible,  and  was  despised  accord- 
ly.  And  had  the  rebel  leader  been  an  ordinary  man,  it  would 
been  presently  stamped  out.  But,  5.  The  individuahty  of  Sivaji 
ed  wonders,  baffled  all  calculation,  ran  counter  to  experience, 
nd  belied  its  familiar  and  positive  conclusions. 

Are  we   exposed  to   similar  risks  ?     No  !    it   will   be   confidently 
answered,  for  we  should  nip  the  e\41  in  the  bud*     In  ordinary  times, 
and  in  dealing  with  orchnary  antagonists,  this  woidtl  no  doubt  be  the 
;e.     But   (as  we   have   already  said)   it  behoves  us  to  take  into 
lotint   the   contingency   of   extraordinary  circumstances,  and   the 
ible  emergence  of  an  extraordinaiy  man,  such  as  Sivaji,  Hyder 
y,    or    even    Runjit    Singh.     If   such    a  man,    during  a   period 
general  embarrassment,  as  when   we   were  involved  in  a  great 
£iiropeaa  war,  could  contrive  to  disseminate  extensive  disorder,  and 
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(as  Hyder  did)  maintain  it  for  several  years,  we  should  find  our 
Indian  finances,  already  so  limited,  very  deficient  indeed,  and  our 
credit  would  decline  in  proportion;  we  should,  in  the  dearth  of 
Exuropean  soldiers,  be  compelled  to  rely  most  on  native  levies,  when 
least  able  to  pay  them  regularly  (and  regularity  of  payment  has 
always  been  our  strongest  security  for  their  fidelity)  ;  many  of 
our  friends  would  grow  cold  in  our  support,  our  enemies  would 
be  encouraged  to  stiiko  in  against  us  ;  the  natural  facilities  and 
temptations  which  the  coimtry  and  the  character  of  the  people  present 
for  looting  and  hcense  would  aggravate  the  evil;  piracy  would 
probably  revive,  and  threaten  our  commerce,  perhaps,  as  French 
privateering  did  in  Wellesley's  day,  for  a  time  (and  time  in  war,  par- 
ticularly in  such  a  war,  is  everything)  seriously  injure  it;  and  even  if 
imdefeated  in  the  field,  we  might,  like  Aurungzib,  be  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  with  ulterior  consequences  which  may  readily  be 
conceived. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  our  fortunes  in  earlier 
days,  however  different  may  be  our  actual  circumstances,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  difference  is  not  uniformly  in  our  favour  at  present. 
Not  to  go  further  back,  Warren  Hastings  only  provided  the  means  for 
saving  our  Indian  Empire,  and  retrieving  our  ruined  reputation  in 
America,  by  the  very  rigours  which  laid  him  open  to  impeachment, 
and  left  a  memorable  warning  against  the  abuse  of  authority  even  for 
such  a  purpose,  which  no  future  Viceroy  is  likely  to  forget.  Com- 
waUis  was  fain  to  devote  the  China  investment  to  defraying  the  extra- 
ordinary cost  of  the  Mysore  War.  The  financial  embarrassments 
caused  by  Wellesley's  wars  produced  general  consternation,  and  were 
the  plea  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
illiberal,  and  which  occasioned  profuse  expenditure  later.  Lord 
Hastings  found  in  the  King  of  Oude  a  seasonable — we  had  almost  said 
an  indispensable — paymaster,  when  Sir  George  Barlow's  impecunious 
timidity  had  brought  forth  in  the  fulness  of  time  its  natural  fruit,  by 
emboldening  the  Nipalese  to  force  us  into  a  critical  contest,  and  the 
Mahrattas  to  resume  their  plans  for  our  expulsion.  And  in  our  own 
time  all  went  well  in  Afghanistan,  until  the  baksheesh  began  to  fail. 
Then  we  quickly  realized  the  hollowness  and  onerousness  of  the 
notable  expedient  of  barricading  our  frontier  against  Russia  with 
money-bags.  And  though  we  may  not  repeat  the  occupation,  we 
may  experience  afresh  the  inconvenience  of  either  paying  or  witln 
holding  doxiceurs  in  a  country,  where  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech 
are  so  many. 

The  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  Indian  finance  are  not  very 
encouraging.  Whatever  imcertainties  may  beset  the  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing points  seem  pretty  clear.  We  cannot  reasonably  count  on  any 
great  surplus,  even  in  quiet  times.  The  revenue  gives  little  hope  of 
elasticity  in  proportion  to  our  wants ;  and  if  it  change  in  amount^ 
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tJie  change  will  too  probably  be  for  tha  worse,    Tho  income-tax  is 

<v/i'  may  presume)  a  condemned  precedent.  The  import  duties  on 
Ijntish  goods  provoke  much  dissatisfaction  in  Manchester  and  else- 
where ;  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  other  markets  is 
ot  likely  to  abate  that  dissatisfaction.  There  is  a  steady  set  of 
ubhc  opinion  at  home  against  the  opium  trade  ;  and  interference 
th  that  trade  would  aflect  unfavourably  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  opium  monopoly.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  on  public 
(Works  tends  more  surely  to  increase  the  debt  than  to  become 
romptly  remunerative.  And  thongh  the  progress  of  education 
and  other  causes  may  gradually  raise  the  standard  of  Hving  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  discourage  much  idle  outlay  ;  and  native 
ingenuity  and  enterprise,  under  Englisli  gmdance,  may  make  more 
available  the  teeming  natural  resources  of  the  country;  several  causes 
render  it  far  more  difficult  tlian  at  home  for  the  State  to  appro- 
priate its  fair  share  of  the  advantages  thus  accruing  to  individuals. 
And  the  progress  in  this  direction  must  be  slow,  while  pubhu  needs 
are  apt  to  become  suddenly  and  vastly  importunate.  The  Indian  debt 
is  already  large ;  and  our  very  effort  to  rule  well,  and  to  recognize  the 
aims  suggested  by  our  more  sensitive  ideas  of  social  obligation  in 
e  present  day,  can  hardly  fail  to  swell  it  still  further.  To  take  a 
gle,  but  a  colossal  instance.  Thrice,  witliin  little  more  than  a 
decade,  has  famine  assailed  the  land ;  and  each  time  there  has  been  a 
more  imperious  demand  to  spare  no  expense  in  mitigating  or  prevent- 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sufferings  thereby  caused  to  the  helpless 
and  imthrifty  ryots.  And  though  a  humane  and  Cbrietian  Government 
uld  not  do  otherwise,  is  there  no  reason  to  fear^  that  both  the  pre- 
nration  of  so  many  who  must  otherwise  have  perished,  and  the 
erience  of  our  conduct  as  a  Dms  ex  imwhind  to  them  in  their 
tremity,  may  tend  to  increase  the  successive  demands  on  our  beue- 
Tolence,  and  the  consequent  burdens  on  our  Indian  exchequer '?  If 
\r  habits  and  institutions  disincline  them  to  adopt  the  "  preventive 
ecks  to  population,"  and  our  charitable  contributions,  medical  skill, 
nitary  aiTangements,  pacific  policy,  and  prohibition  of  infanticide 
d  other  conventionally  approved  forms  of  mmxler,  arrest  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  ** positive**  ones;  is  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  a 
lopnlation  averse  to  emigrate,  and  more  inclined  to  continue  feckleaa 
and  impoverished  than  to  rise  at  aU  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  mtelligence 
d  prudence,  likely  to  help  us  to  keep  the  debt  within  moderate  or 
en  manageable  bounds? 

But  it  may  be  thought  that,  in  a  case  of  emergency,  there  are  two 
Veeerve  fimds,  upon  which  the  Indian  exchequer  might,  for  the  time  at 
least,  be  able  to  draw — the  Imperial  treasury,  or  rather  credit,  and  the 
volimtary  subvention  of  the  large  class  of  natives  who  have  amassed 
great  wealth  under  the  a^gis  of  our  protection.  Neither  of  these 
eonrces,  w^e  fear,  promises  substantial  aid  in  such  a  case.  The  rich 
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native  is  often  very  liberal  of  his  money ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
there  is  not  among  his  people  the  same  regard  to  primogeniture,  and 
the  founding  of  a  family,  that  operates  so  strongly  with  \i8  in  the  case 
of  a  novus  homo.  And  though  this,  like  other  native  sentiments,  is 
probably  in  couree  of  change,  hereditary  English  distinctions,  such  as 
a  baronetcy,  suggesting  an  approach,  in  the  disposal  of  property,  to 
the  English  method,  yet  large  donations  for  pubhc  objects  by  wealthy 
natives  will  probably  continue  to  form  a  distinctive  feature  of  Indian 
society.  Qwosi-patriotic  contributions  for  the  succour  of  the  endan- 
gered government,  which  guarantees  the  seciuity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, might  perhaps  be  coaxed  or  squeezed  out  of  those  who  could 
really  be  convinced  in  time,  not  only  that  the  public  danger,  but  also 
their  own  ruin,  was  imminent.  But  there  is  much  difference  between 
defraying  the  cost  of  a  monument  that  shall  perpetuate  the  liberality 
and  public  spirit  of  the  founder,  and  sinking  money  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate gulf  of  war-expenditure.  The  native,  moreover,  knows  too  well 
that  his  coimtry  has  been,  and  is  being,  very  heavily  mulcted  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  public  tranquilhty.  He  considers  that  he  has 
a  prescriptive  right  to  that  security,  which  the  English  Government 
is  boimd  to  afford  "  for  value  received."  And  he  would  not  probably 
be  very  ready  to  open  his  purse  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
a  polity,  whose  only  plea  for  existence  in  his  eyes  is  its  success,  and 
which  he  would  be  inclined  to  consider  had  already  broken  faith  with 
him,  and  could  not  fairly  expect  him  (so  to  speak)  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad.  Again,  we  have  so  often  been  in  great  danger,  that 
he  would  be  slow  to  believe,  and  probably  would  not  believe  imtil  too 
late,  that  the  peril  was  so  extreme  as  it  was  represented  to  be  ;  while 
the  very  representation  would  be  not  only  a  confession  of  weakness, 
a  humiliating  argumentwn  ad  misericordiamy  but  a  fruitful  cause  of 
further  weakness  and  decline — ruinous  alike  to  our  miUtary  reputation 
and  commercial  credit.  And  while  such  contributions  as  could  be 
thus  obtained  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  meeting  the 
expenses  of  such  a  war  as  we  have  supposed,  the  class  of  rich 
natives  would  suffer  much  by  the  destruction  of  property  that  it 
would  involve.  Would  not  many  of  them  also  be  strongly  inclined  to 
"  hedge,"  and  make  friends  betimes  of  our  enemies,  that  they  might 
not  lose  all  if  we  were  overthrown  ?  Thus  we  should  suffer  doubly : 
we  should  get  Ifess,  and  our  foes  more.  Other  difficulties  might  be 
raised ;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  little  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  such  a  device  for  averting  the  evil  day. 

The  proposal  to  strain  the  Imperial  credit  for  the  salvation  of  our 
Indian  Empire  is  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  in  England  at  any 
time.  And  at  such  a  time  as  I  have  described,  it  would  not  only  be 
most  unpopular,  .but  most  dangerous.  Burdened  as  we  already  are 
with  so  enormous  a  national  debt,  taxed  so  heavily  to  pay  the  interest 
of  that  debt,  threatened  with  a  continuance  of  the  dechne  of  our  com- 
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jDaerctal  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  alive  to  the  laviiih  cost  of  la 

ifwfc  gnerre  lit  the  present  day,  spending  as  we  feel  obliged  to  do 

aens^  snma  on  experimental  annaments  and  provisional  mvinitions 

war,  which   arc^  promptly  snpcrsndod  by  nthers  equally    costly. 

^uatomed  to  a  style  of  living  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to 

Borne   more   expensive ; — we   should   find   the   stress  of    a   great 

European  war  sufficiently  perplexing  in  itseh";  and  an  attempt  to  add 

all  these  sources  of  embarrassment  a  large  subvention  for  India, 

id  to  pledge  us  to  an  indefinite  outlay  for  such  a  contest  there 

the  one  in  question,  would  be  the  surest  way  of  producing  formid- 

j)le  discontent  and  disturbance  at  home,  and  thus  multiplying  our 

:>litical  and  miHtary  difficulties,  and  endangering  our  national  credit, 

>t  to  say  the  vejy  existence  of  the  Empire,     Thus  this  resource 

^ems  quite  unavailable- 

\Miat  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  if     We  have,  it 
rould  appear,  too  good  cause  for  grave  anxiety,  but  none  for  panic 
&ar,     Th*mgh  many  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  which  have 
*en  noticed  are  undeniable,  some  of  them  are  remediable;  others 
ivu  always  existed,  and  our  triumph  over  them  hitherto  may  inspire 
with  confidence  that  they  are  in  pmctice  less  formidable  than  they 
>pear  on  paper;  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  state  of  things  in 
rhich  their  combined  action  would  be  likely  to  prove  so  dangerous 
aay  never  take  place  ;    though  it  is  not  the  less  allowable,  even 
lesirable,  calmly  to  forecast  such  a  possible  combination.     To  do  so 
lay  better  enable  us  to   see  our  way  to  conclusions  of  practical 
iportance. 

If  we  intend  to  keep  India — and  such  is  our  present  and  firm  deter- 
ition^ — we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  act,  speak,  think,  or 
5cl  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  administering 
la  affairs,  or  prepare  the  way  for  a  dangerous  crisis.  On  the  one 
band,  to  ignore  it  systematically,  as  far  as  possible,  which  most  people 
|o ;  to  acquiesce,  if  not  almost  to  glory,  in  ignorance  of  its  history, 
:)graphy,  political  and  social  condition ;  and  to  excuse  such  igno- 
ince  on  the  pretext  of  want  of  leisure,  while  time  is  readily  foiuid  for 
inch  less  interesting  and  much  more  frivolous  studies,  is  not  only 
liscreditable,  but  it  is  the  abundant  source  of  much  of  that  prejudice, 
rogance,  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  rating  race  in  India, 
rhioh  contribute  seriously  to  our  insecurity.  On  the  other  hand, 
generous  and  well-meant,  but  rash  and  inapposite 'statements  on  the 
iart  of  those  who  either  habitually  or  occasionally  do  interest  them- 
&lves  in  the  natives  and  our  govemment  of  them,  are  very  mi&- 
:^,  in  so  far  as  they  foster  hopes  which  we  have  no  serious 
II  of  fuUilling,  and  give  currency  to  grievances  %vliich,  in  the  first 
ince  mainly  of  English  conception  and  manufacture,  may  be  readily 
lopted  and  exn  l  ^  d  by  ambitiou>^  and  disaftected  persons  in  the 
tj  and  beeom  ut  instruments  of  disloyalty  and  disturbance, 
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Again,  if  wLat  hae  been  said  is  in  the  main  correct,  it  will  be  clear 
that  British  inter ests,  and  the  security  of  our  Indian  Empire,  ar<?  little 
likely  to  be  furthered,  but  very  certain  to  be  endangered,  by  the  rery 
process  which  is  too  often  recommended  for  their  vindication.  WTiat- 
ever  our  dangers  in  Asia  may  be,  we  may  best  hope  to  avoid  them  m 
long  as  we  continue  at  peace  in  Europe.  And  so  long  as  tbo  se 
board  of  India  is  in  our  hands*  and  our  nautical  communications 
secure,  *'  out-posts  of  India/'  in  the  shape  of  new  territories  on  the 
intervening  mainland,  would  seem  to  be  immaterial  ;  while  the 
additional  demands  which  Uie  necessity  of  defending  them  would 
make  on  our  small  available  soldier  class  must  pro  lanto  weaken  our 
military  position  in  India.  But  to  plunge  into  an  extensive  and  desperate 
European  contest,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  scramble  such  intervening 
teiritories,  would  surely  be  doubly  unwise,  as  tending  to  precipitate 
the  possible  crisis  which  is  most  to  be  deprecated,  and  as  lisking  so 
much  to  gain— not  strength  in  the  end,  but  hann  and  loss. 

Once  more.  The  policy  of  annexation  has  been  renounced :  indeed 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  natives.  The  Oude  Terai  has  been  ceded  to  Nipal  in 
acknowledgment  of  assistance  rendered  to  us  during  the  Sepoy  war. 
lany  sunnuds  have  been  granted  on  similar  groimds  to  chiefs  in  and 
round  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Mysore  has  been,  so  to  speak,  dis- 
gorged, when  half-devoured  by  the  Paramount  Power.  Thougli  the 
Guikwar  has  been  deposed,  his  dominions  have  been  transferred  to  a 
kinsman.  Kajputana  and  other  countries  have  assumed  a  tolerably 
pennanent  form  of  Indo-Britannic  incorporation  as  non-re gulatioa 
provinces,  and  still  exhibit  much  of  their  primitive  aspect  under  l^ui 
of  the  Viceroy.  The  progress  of  Travancore  while  administered  by 
Sir  Madhava  Rao,  of  the  Nizam's  territories  under  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and 
of  Sinilia's  State  under  Sir  Dinkur  Rao,  is  the  best  justification  of  our 
abrupt  volte-face  since  the  Alutiny ;  and  together  with  other  facts  may 
point  to  a  solution  of  some  of  our  most  serious  difficulties,  which,  how- 
ever distasteful  and  visionary  it  may  appear  now,  may  one  day  turn 
out  to  be  expedient  if  not  palatable. 

However  frequently  and  confidently  it  may  be  asserted,  that  lust  of 
conquest  and  personal  ajnbition  were  the  creative  causes  of  our 
Indian  Empire  ;  whatever  crimes  may  have  been  committed  in  early 
days ;  how  indefensible  soever  may  have  been  such  acts  as  led  to  tlie 
conquest  of  Sinde ;  however  prevalent,  may  have  been  the  pasmou 
however  inadequate  the  pretexts,  for  annexation  under  Dalhousiei 
the  fact  remains,  that  from  Clivers  time  to  the  close  of  Lord  Hastings* 
administration  we  fought,  conquered,  and  acquired  territory  princi- 
pally in  self-defence.  The  French,  Suraja  Dowlah,  Tippoo,  and  the 
Mahrattas  successively  committed  us  to  strife,  iu  which  we  had  na 
Oj>ti<m  but  to  conquer,  or  to  be  despised  for  our  timidity^  discredited 
in  native  eyes,  combined  against^  and  driven  out  of  the  country.      Aa 
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iders,  tlie  Compatiy  sincerely  dieliked,  dreaded,  and  condemned 

warfare.    But  as  rulers,  the  wiser  and  more  far-Bighted  Governors- 

^ral  felt  constraiued  to  fight ;  and  those  who  refused  to  admit  the 

aition  only  imposed  it  the  more  strictly  on  their  BUcceBSors.     And 

)r  this  there  were,  at  the  time,  special  reasons.     Dupleix's  policy  was 

sentially  aggressive  and  anti-English.     Snraja  Dowlah's  cupidity, 

bride,  cruelty,  and  faithlessness  left  us  no  option  in  Bengal ;  though 

16  completion  of  our  conquest  there  was  due  immediately  to  moat 

pandalous  misconduct  and  abuse  of  superior  power  on  our  part.    With 

["ippoo  our  quarrel  was  as  inevitable  and  irreconcilable  as  that  of  the 

Romans  with  Hannibal,    And  though  our  early  wai^s  with  the  JIah- 

^ttas,  in  Warren  Hastings*  time,  may  be  justly  condemned  as  the 

esult  of  Belf-interested  and  rash  intervention  in  the  domestic  disputes 

of  that  people,  our  great  conquests  from  them  were  not  made  then, 

but  in  the  later  campaigns,  w^hich  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  well  aa 

his  brother  Marquis  Wellesley  considered  to  be  defensive  and  quite 

miavoidablc.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings*  final 

struggle  with  the  same  people,  of  his  war  with  the  Goorklias,  and  in 

our  day  of  the  wars  with  the  Sikhs. 

But  not  only  were  we  provoked  to  fight,  and  thus  compelled  to 
feonquer,  on  particular  occasions,  but  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
rhich  on  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  Einpire  became  the  prey  of  ambi- 
ious  and  lawless  adventurei*8j  and  the  imiversal  hunting-grotmd  of 
10  Mahratta  marauders,  made  it  impossible  for  Englishmen,  being 
irhat  they  were,  to  endure  such  a  state  of  things,  so  oflensive  to  their 
better  nature,  so  provocative  of  their  combative  temper,  and  their 
bliaracteristic  unwillingness  to  go  to  the  wall — or  be  pushed  into  the 
ea.  Venhnus^  vldimm,  vtcimuM,  Wo  dominated  the  elements  of 
infusion,  and  appeased  the  angry  storm.  We  disarmed  the  com- 
ints,  and  enforced  the  Pa,r  Brilannica,  But  in  so  doing  we  were 
ler  and  further  entangled  in  the  interior;  and  while  some  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  our  advance,  others  thought  it  a  pity  that  we 
should  not  complete  a  process  which  seemed  so  beneficial  in  its 
operation  on  native  India,  and  which  promised  such  advantages  to 
ourselves.  Thus  we  were  beguiled  into  indefinite  annexation.  And 
i^hat  the  sword  had  begun,  the  pen  continued,  until  we  were  sud* 

idenly  awakened  en  sursaut  to  the  formidable  issues  of  our  summary 
proceedings.  Then  we  sang  a  loud  palinode,  which  at  least  must 
|>rove  that  the  English  Government  is  open  to  conviction,  and  may 
^et  be  brought  to  see  the  desfrableness  of  a  further  departure  from 
principles  once  assumed  as  axioms  in  determining  our  relations  to 
the  people  and  States  of  India, 

We  cannot  abandon  the  country  if  we  would^  But  if  our  difficidties 

lere  should  increase  and  become  so  obviously  menacing  as  to  incline 

I  to  seek  some  remedy  short  of  that  desperate  measure,  is  there  no 

Idle  course  wliich  the  very  facts  of  the  case  may  suggest  to  us  '? 
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Consider  the  ori^al  object  of  our  connection  "with  the  country,  our 
constant  character  as  an  essentially  nautical  people,  our  immediate 
ownership  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  coast  regions  and  control  of  the 
rest,  our  command  of  the  great  rivers  Indus,  Jumna,  and  Ganges, 
and  the  comparative  antiquity  of  our  rule  in  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces, as  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Tanjore.  Consider  also  that  in  the 
year  1800  General  J.  Stuart,  in  a  remarkable  paper  (which  will  be 
foimd  in  the  Wellesloy  Despatches),  strongly  recommended  that  we 
should  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  coast  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  that  internal  dangers  prevented  this  at  the  time,  and 
immersed  us  in  the  interior ;  that  we  did  our  work  there  vigorously, 
conquered  our  rivals,  repressed  anarchy,  and  annexed  temtory ; — but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  preserved,  in  some  cases  aggrandized, 
and  even  reconstructed  native  States,  which  still  occupy  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  interior.  And  we  have  done  more  than  this.  Under 
the  shadow  of  our  power,  those  States  have  become  venerable,  peace- 
able, progressive.  Tbey  have  produced  not  only  highly-educated 
men,  but  able  and  high-minded  statesmen,  capable  of  appreciating 
many  of  our  bettor  political  principles,  of  administering  their  masters* 
territories  in  an  enUghtened  manner,  and  of  preferring  the  gauiful 
rivalry  of  civil  improvement  to  the  precarious  advantages  of  aggresrive 
warfare.  That  the  people  of  India  arc  adapted  for  representative 
government,  after  our  model,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  believe.  But  that 
the  Princes  of  India,  aided  by  wise  native  Dewans,  delivered  by  ub 
from  the  bad  habit  of  constantly  fighting  and  preying  on  each  other, 
and  formed  by  us  on  a  more  peaceful  model,  may  become  equal  to  a 
moderate  amount  of  rational  self-government  and  mutual  forbearance, 
does  not  seem  a  very  wild  \'i8ion  of  the  future. 

If  so,  might  it  not  be  possible,  some  day,  for  us  to  escape  from 
many  of  our  difficulties  by  a  friendly  arrangement  ^vith  these  native 
States ;  by  which,  as  their  fitness  for  self-government  became  more 
decided,  and  other  circumstances  more  propitious,  we  shoidd  Avith- 
draw  gradually  from  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  Peninsula; 
easing  our  finances  by  disposing  to  the  native  Princes  of  teiritories 
on  that  upland  which  they  would  covet,  and  we  could  well  afford  to 
abandon  ;  retaining,  by  the  convenient  fiction  of  the  imperial  title,  a 
general  suzerainty  over  them,  and  a  reasonable  tribute  in  lieu  of 
what  we  conceded  (a  tribute  which  they  could  better  aflbrd  to  pay, 
when  relieved  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  double  military  establish- 
ment which  several  of  them  maintain,  on  our  behalf  and  on  their 
own) ;  retaining  also  the  coast  districts,  the  great  riv(*r  areas  of 
Hindostan  Proper,  and  the  northern  regions,  and  thus  commanding 
the  same  external  frontiers  as  at  present,  and  the  resources  of  some  of 
the  most  productive  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  harbours,  and 
the  facilities  for  foreign  commerce  and  internal  land  and  Avater  traflic 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Indus  i 
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Thus  our  responsibilities  would  be  lessened:  we  should  no  longer 
vex  the  souls  of  the  natives  by  our  visible  and  invidious  predominance 
everywhere  :  our  influence  would  be  felt  more  for  good  and  less  for 
evil,  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  unobtrusive,  though  not  less  avail- 
able in  the  last  resort ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  native  rulers  by  showing  ourselves  less  jealous  of 
their  employing  Europeans,  when  they  chose  to  do  so,  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  their  own  interest. 

We  need  hardly  fear,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  any  general  com- 
bination against  us ;  for  there  would  be  less  motive  for  it  than  now ; 
and  we  could  avert  it  by  diplomacy,  by  the  fear  of  our  arms,  or  if 
necessary  by  actual  war;  and  no  single  State  could  withstand  us  in 
the  firat  instance.  And  we  should  have  ample  warning  if  any  such 
State  threatened  to  become  dangerously  predominant ;  and  the  rest 
Tvould  have  a  common  interest  in  combining  with  us  to  prevent 
betimes  such  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  interior. 

The  mihtary  objection,  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  depend  for 
our  defence  on  a  vast  extent  of  exterior  lines,  would  be  less  serious, 
considering  how  rapid  are  modern  communications  by  sea  and  land, 
and  how  speedily  we  could  concentrate  our  forces  on  any  threatened 
point,  while  fortresses,  depots,  &c.,  could  be  established  en  permanence 
all  along  our  line;  also  how  much  more  vulnerable  such  improved 
native  States  would  be,  than  the  rude  and  wasted  territories  in  which 
^^e  made  war  above  the  Ghats  of  old. 

The  many  other  objections  to  such  a  process  of  retrogression  it  will 
be  time  to  discuss,  when  a  political  dream,  which  is  far  enough  from 
any  prospect  of  speedy  fulfilment,  shall  find  favour  with  any  influential 
class  of  politicians.  But  as  a  conceivable  choice  of  evils,  at  least, 
its  suggestion  here  may  perhaps  be  condoned. 

Meanwhile,  a  more  pressing  question  demands  solution.  Is  it 
possible  to  strengthen  om*  hold  over  the  country,  by  engaging  in  the 
•  service  of  Government,  both  civil  and  military,  the  higher  classes  of 
natives  ?  To  this  effect  some  well-considered  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  Colonel  George  Chesney,  in  his  important  and  most  instructive 
volume  on  "Indian  Polity;"  a  volume  which,  in  conclusion,  we  strongly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  English  statesmen,  and  especially  of  Mr. 
John  Bright. 

Sidney  James  Owen. 
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ONCE  Tipon  a  time, — says  a  tale  widely  spread  in  Asia, — ^foiir 
travellers  spent  a  night  in  a  forest,  and  agreed  that  one  of  them 
should  keep  watch  by  turns  while  the  others  slept.    The  first  watcher 
was  a  carpenter.    By  way  of  passing  the  time,  he  took  his  axe,  and 
out  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  lying  prostrate  hard  by,  fashioned  the  foim 
of  a  woman,  shapely  in  figure  and  comely  in  face.    Then  he  woke  one 
of  his  comrades,  and  lay  down  to  rest.     The  second  watcher  waa  a 
tailor.     And  when  "he  saw  the   wooden  woman  lying  bare  on  the 
ground,  he  produced  his  work-basket  and  bundle  of  stufl's,  and  clothed 
her  handsomely  from  head  to  foot.    Then  he  too  resumed  his  slumber, 
after  having  aroused  the  third  of  the  party,  who  was  a  jeweller.    And 
the  jeweller  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  fair  and  w^ell-dresBed 
female  form  leaning  against  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  he  opened  his 
caskets,  and  decked  her  with  rings,  and  necklaces,  and   bracelets. 
Then  he  called  the  last  of  the  party,  who  was  a  holy  man,  strong  in 
prayer  and  incantation,   and  went  to  sleep.      And  when  the  fouith 
watcher  saw  the  wooden  w^oman,  so  w^ell  dressed  and  decked,  he  aet 
to  work,  and  by  spells  and  prayers  turned  her  wood  into  fleah  and 
blood,  and  inspired  her  with  life.    Just  then  his  three  compankma 
awoke,  and  gazed  Avith  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  lovely  creaftoze 
who  stood  before  them.    Simultaneously,  each  of  the  four  traveDeiS 
claimed  her  as  his  wife;   the  carpenter  because  he  had  framed hfli^ 
the  tailor  because  he  had  dressed  her,  the  jeweller  beoanae  ba. 
adorned  her,  and  the  holy  man  because  he  had 
fierce   dispute  arose.     The  authorities  of  the  Di 
were  in  vain  appealed  to ;  the  problem,  as  to  w] 
most  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  disputed  bride  *■ 
to  solve.    At  last  it  was  resolve*^ 
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lOtirt,  The  claimants,  the  judges,  aad  the  audience,  all  went  out  to 
e  cemetery,  and  there  prayed  for  a  decision  from  on  high.  While 
c  prayer  went  up,  the  woman  leant  against  a  tree.  Suddenly  the 
tree  opened,  and  the  woman  entered  it,  and  was  seen  no  more.  As 
ebe  di««nppeared,  a  voice  from  on  hi|;h  was  heard  saying,  "To  its  origin 
every  created  thing  return.'** 
The  mythological  core  of  this  story  is  the  idea  that  human  and  tree 
fe  may  be  connected.  The  rest  of  it  has  been  supplied  by  teachers 
rho  ^Hshed  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  all  things  return  t<j  their 
first  elements,  and  narrators  desirous  of  framing  one  of  the  numerous 
tones  invi:)l\^ng  a  problem  or  puzzle  capable  of  various  solutions, 
he  leading  idea  has  been  better  preserved  in  the  following  modem- 
Greek  folk-tale. 

There  was  once  a  childless  wife,  who  used  to  lametit  saying,  **  K 
nly  I  had  a  child,  were  it  but  a  laiirel  berry ! "  And  heaven  sent  her 
golden  laurel  berry,  but  its  value  was  not  recognized,  and  it  was 
rown  away.  From  it  sprang  a  laurel-tree  which  gleamed  with 
:olden  twigs.  At  it  a  prince,  while  foOowing  the  chase,  wondered 
natly.  And  determining  to  return  to  it,  he  ordei'ed  his  cook  to 
repare  a  diimer  fur  him  beneath  its  shade*  He  was  obeyed.  But 
uring  the  temporary  absence  of  the  cook,  the  tree  opened,  and  forth 
.me  a  fair  maiden,  who  strewed  a  handful  of  salt  over  the  viands, 
nd  then  returned  into  the  tree,  which  immediately  closed  npon  her. 
be  prince  retin^ned  and  wculded  the  cuok  for  ovei'salting  the  dinner. 
The  cook  declared  his  innocence,  but  in  vain.  The  next  day,  just  the 
me  occurred.  So  on  the  third  day  the  prince  kept  watch.  The  tree 
pened,  and  the  maiden  came  ft)rth.  But  before  she  could  return  into 
the  tree,  the  prince  caught  hold  of  her  and  carried  her  off.  After  a 
me  she  escaped  from  him»  ran  back  to  the  tree,  and  called  upon  it  to 
I,  But  it  remained  shut.  So  she  had  to  return  to  the  prince. 
d  after  a  while  he  deserted  her.  It  was  not  tiU  after  long  wander- 
g  that  8he  found  him  again,  and  became  his  royal  consorfe.f 
Jlahn  thinks  this  story  is  founded  on  the  Hellenic  beHef  in  Dryads; 
ut  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  mythological  family  than  the  Hellenic, 
ougli  the  Dryad  and  tlie  Laurel-maiden  are  imdoubtedly  kinswomen. 
>ng  before  the  Dryads  and  Oreads  had  received  from  the  sculp- 
resque  Greek  mind  their  perfection  of  human  form  and  face,  trees 
ere  credited  with  woman-like  inhabitants  capable  of  doing  good  and 
I,  and  with  povvere  of  their  own*  apart  from  those  possessed  by 
©ir  supernatural  tenants,  of  banning  and  blessing.  Therefore  waa 
that  they  were  worsliipped,  and  that  recourse  was  had  to  them  for 


>pen, 


•  For  the  Indiaii  oripiials  of  the  6tx>ry,  see  Beuf  ey'a   Pant<'hatantm,  i.  -ISO ;  for  the 
•Hnntit^  tJ'*'   Tuti-Nameh  or  Parrot  -  Book  ;  and   for  a  third,  in  which  TariouB 
toti  giveD»  the  Turkish  vei-sion  of    the  Tuti-Nameh.    The  etory 

♦  me  domesticated  in  Weetem  Europe. 
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the  etrengtheiiing  of  certain  rites.  Similar  ideas  and  praotices  still 
prevail  in  Asia  ;  survivals  of  them  may  yet  be  found  in  Europe.  To 
this  day,  for  instance,  one  of  the  features  of  a  Russian  marriage  is  the 
thrice-repeated  walk  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  around  a  part 
of  the  church.  This  ceremony  is  accounted  for  by  reasons  in  accord- 
ance -with  Christian  ideas,  but  in  reality  it  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Indian  marriage  ceremony  of  making  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
walk  several  times  round  a  tree,  a  rite  of  which  the  following  story 
gives  a  most  remarkable  form: — 

A  certain  thief,  having  been  caught,  was  impaled.  After  dark,  a 
woman,  who  had  gone  out  to  fetch  water,  happened  to  pass  by  his 
place  of  torture,  and  accidentally  touched  his  foot,  thereby  giving 
him  great  pain.  Grieved  thereat,  she  asked  if  she  could  make  up  for 
her  awkwardness  by  gendering  him  any  service.  "  You  can,"  he  re- 
plied. *'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  die  comfortably  while  I  am  unmarried. 
You  have  aiy  unmarried  daughter.  Marry  her  to  me,  and  I  will  pay 
handsomely  for  the  temporaiy  accommodation."  So  she  went  swiftly 
home,  and  brought  her  daughter,  and  married  her  to  the  dying  thief 
—  by  making  her  w^alk  four  times  round  the  stake  on  which  he  was 
impaled.* 

I  have  told  these  tliree  tales,  chiefly  because  they  are  among 
the  few  important  tree  stories  which  I  have  not  found  quoted  in  the 
exhaustive  work  on  **  Ancient  Cults  of  Forest  and  Field,"  t  recently 
published  by  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  judicious  of  living  c(pi- 
parative  mythologists,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Mannhardt  of  Dantzic.  To  it  may 
be  safely  refeiTcd  all  serious  students  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  throws 
a  copious  and  steady  light.  It  is  a  work  which  no  mythologist's 
library  should  be  without.  But  as  the  two  volumes  comprise  more 
than  a  thousand  pages  of  stiff  reading,  they  are  not  likely  (although 
provided,  according  to  Dr.  Mannhardt's  most  laudable  custom,  with 
copious  indexes)  to  become  famihar  to  the  general  reader.  It  may  be 
woitli  while,  therefore,  to  give  a  summary  of  their  contents,  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  gi-eat  field  of  thought  over  which  they  range.  But  first  a 
few  words  about  the  author. 

As  a  child  (he  tells  us  in  a  charming  sketch  of  his  intellectual  life, 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work),  long  confinement 
to  a  couch  gave  him  the  leisure  of  reading  such  works  as  introduced 
him  to  the  land  of  classic  fable  and  "  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion." 
Later  on  in  healthier  boyhood,  during  long  hours  spent  in  tlie  green- 
wood or  l»v  the  resounding  Bliore,  he  became  rapt  in  the  study  of 
Milton,  Ossian,  and  the  Northern  Sagas  and  Eddas.  Then  came  the 
eager  penisal  of  Grimm's  "German  Mytliologj',"  and  the  fate  of  his 

•  Baitul  Pochisi,  No.  IS. 

t  Wald.und  Feldkulte,  2  vols.  Berlin.  1875-77  (Qefarfidw  Borntrftger).  Ed. 
The  Yolumes  are  published  separately.    VoL  i.  is  ani  1>er  'B%mkaltaM^' 

vol.  ii.,  '*  Antike  Wald-imd  Feldkulte,  aus  NordeiiZQ| 
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le  was  decided.     Becomiug  in  1851  a  student  in  tho  University  of 

Jorlin,  1  ■:  himself  into  the  study  of  mythology.    The  bost-known 

&8ult  oi      :        aiirs  18  his  *^Gennamc  Mythe**^  a  most  valuable  wtjrk, 

^though  he  nowfrankly  admits  that  many  of  its  doctrines  are  erroneous, 

•"or  he  is  not  now  so   enthusiastic  a  disciplt?  of  the  **  storm-myth " 

aool  of  Knbu  and  Schwartz  as  he  then  was.     Keitker  does  he  alto- 

^ther  agi^e  with  the  ** solar-myth "  school;  baring  been  led,  by  long 

%nd  patient  study,  to  the  wise  conclueion  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 

ind  any  single  '*'Key  to  all  the  M\ihologies.*-     After  filling  for  some 

a  piTtfesscuial  chair  at  Berlin,  he  was  compelled,  by  a  return  of 

to  give  up  lecturing,  and  to  retire  to  the  secluded  post  of 

_     ...lian  at  Dantzie^     Thence  be  has  followed  with  michanging 

&rest  the  discoveries  in  Assyrian  and  Aecadian  mythology,  which 

thrown  so  much  light  upon  tlie  early  stagey  of  Hellenic  religious 

^ht-      At  the   same    time,  bis   residence   on  the   shores   of  the 

Baltic  has  enabled  lum  to  study,  under  exceptionally  advantageous 

fances,  the  remains  of  ancient  Lettish  and  Lithuanian  mytbo- 

a  fact  to  which  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Ins 

i>rc6ont  work  bear  witness,  as  well  as  the  valuable  but  little-known 

rolume  he  not  Ion. ii;  ago  publishod  on  ""The  Lettish  Sun-myth/'     In 

irels  also  to  Holland^  Swedeu,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Kussia^he 

collected  much  information  ;  and  during  the  wars  with  Denmark, 

and  France,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  talking  with 

_    .-.IS  successively  sent  from  many  parts  of  Europe  to  Dantziu,  and 

obtaining  from  them  many  a  curious  custom,  legend,  or  song.     Of 

ite  years  his  studie-s  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  all  that  illustrates 

icient  faiths  in  spirits  connected  with  the   growth  of  herbs,  corn, 

ad  trees.     Some  time  ago  he  published,  as  specimens  of  bis  work,  a 

|U  book  on  the  **  Com- Wolf/*  and  another  on  **  Com-Deoions.*'  •    But 

were  received  hy  '*  a  quite  deathUko  silence  "  on  the  part  of  the 

&tive  prusg^ — merely  a  few  kindly  words  from  abroad,  and  the  sym- 

ly  shown  by  the  I'luversities  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  encouraged 

to  proceed.    Even  the  fii-st  volume  of  the  present  work  was 

eceived  in  the  same  diecouraging  manner  in  Prussia-     Let  us  trust 

that   tho   reception   of  the    completed   work   may   bo   one   moro  in 

keeping  ^-ith  its  great  merits. 


From  the  earliest  times  of  which  wo  know  anything,  men  have  been 
iclined  to  find  resemblances  between  human  and  tree  life.  In  many 
logonies  these  are  closely  connected,  as  in  the  Iranian  account  of 
low  the  first  human  pair  grew  up  as  a  single  tree,  the  fingers  or  twigs 
^f  each  one  folded  over  the  other  s  eui-s,  till  the  time  came  when  they 
rero  separated,  and  infused  l>y  Ahuraraazda  with  distinct  human 
By  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  land,  trees  were  supposed 

and  KornHmoMH,    The  hj^^^t  word  aoundfl  better  than  ita  English 
fiiQAS  opea  to  mi^appreheniiioiL 
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to  be  sentient  beings,  and  siimvaU  of  that  belief  linger  on  at  the 
present  day.  Thus  in  some  places  trees  aro  informed  when  tlidr 
n\vner  dies,  in  others  woodcutters  beg  a  sound  tree's  pardon  bcfox't 
they  fell  it.     Not  only  did  and  docs  a  belief  prevail  that  spirits  dwell 

rbetween  the  tree-stem  and  its  bark,  and  that  therefore  the  barking  i 
well  as  the  felling  of  a  tree  raay  dislodge  demons  capable  of  doifl 
miBchief,  but  there  was  a  widely  spread  belief  that  trees  had  eouhi  of 
their  own  :  that  either  a  demon  lived  within  the  stem,  or  that  human 
souls,  after  death,  might  take  up  their  residence  within  it.  The  life 
of  a  ti'ee.  also,  might  be  linked  with  tliat  of  a  man,  and  the  tnaa'» 
health  and  fortunes  might  be  aflfected  by  an  action  done  to  the  tree. 
Thus  the  trenmlousness  of  a  shrew-ash  might  be  connected  with  a 
man's  ague ;  and  the  disease  might  be  cured  by  immttring  a  ItviJig 
shrew-mouee  in  the  tree,  which  was  then  supposed  to  take  back  iti 
communicated  malady ;  and  thus,  according  to  a  widely  spread 
German  belief,  if  an  invaUd  is  passed  through  a  spUt  tree,  which  ii 
then  boimd  up,  the  man  and  the  tree  enter  into  s^Tupathetic  relatioiw 
with  each  other.  If  the  tree  Uourishes,  so  will  the  man  ;  if  it  wither** 
he  will  dits  But  if  he  ilies  while  the  tree  lives  on,  his  soul  will  inhabit 
it.  If  the  tree,  says  Kugen  tradition,  is  afterwards  cut  dowTi  and  used 
for  ship-buildiiig,  the  dead  man's  ghost  becomes  the  haunting  patraa 
of  the  ship.  Under  these  circumBtances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  treti 
should  sometimes  bleed  when  wounded.  Thus,  on  one  occaaionp  when 
a  musician  cut  a  piece  of  wood  from  a  tree,  into  which  a  girl  had  bawi 
metamoijihosed  by  her  angry  mother,  blood  flowed  fi'om  the  wound* 

F  And  when  ho  had  shaped  it  into  a  fiddle  btiw,  and  played  with  it  upon 

this  fiddle  beforu  her  mother,  such  a  sad  waU  made  itself  heard  thai 
the  mother  repented  of  her  hasty  deed-  As  trees  are  often  emblemi 
of,  and  are  connected  with,  a  human  being's  life  and  fortunes,  they 
were  often  introduced  into  birth  and  marriage  feasts.  In  Sweden 
many  families  took  their  names  from  their  sacred  and  thus  asBQcaAted 
trees.  The  three  famiUes  of  Liuneeus  (or  Linn^),  LindeliuB,  and 
Tiliander  were  all  called  after  the  same  tree,  an  ancient  linden  or  lime 
which  grew  at  Jonsboda  Lindergard,  When  tlie  Lindeliue  family  died 
out,  one  of  the  old  lime  s  chief  boughs  T^nthered :  after  the  deatli 
of  the  daughter  of  the  great  LinnpeuR,  the  second  main  bough  bort 
leaves  no  ntore;  and  when  the  last  of  the  Tiliander  family  c?xpirt»i 
the  tree*8  active  life  came  to  an  end,  though  tho  dead  trunk  still  exMl 
and  is  liighly  honoured,* 

Sometimes  travellers,  when  starting  on  a  journey,  linked  their  tiXii^ 
Bnce  with  that  of  a  tree,  just   as  Satu,  in  the  oldest  of  tah's^  tht 

^Egyptian  story  of  the  Two  Brothei-s,  left  his  hcf^^*  ^  -^''-'^  1  ■      •-  ^••« 
&cacia*      For  trees  were    oflen   supposed  lo 
ifluence  on  human  life.     As  Vard-triid^  Oiia^^'*«»*4nsw«,  Uw 

**  Dr,  Mtumliatdt  quote*,  aa  hit  o.utlioriti«s   for    U  r&i 

reread,  L  144;  Passarge,  Sohwedea.p.  217.  <. 
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the  liomcs  of  a  spirit  or  genius,  who  led  aBd  guarded  the  men  over 
lom   they  kept  watch,      lu   the    Sailors'  Quarter  of  Copenhagen, 
^cording  to  IL  Stefleus,  each  house  has  its  protecting  elder-tree, 
ich  18  religiouBly  guarded  and  watched;  and  similar  trees  have  for 
^nturies  been  connected  with   Lettish    homes.      In   one   Livonian 
Irish,  a  certain  Pastor  Carlbom  is  said  to  have  hewn  down  eighty 
ich  guardian  trees  in  a  single  fortnight  of  the  year  1836.  It  was  a  tree 
'  tliis  kind  which  a  poor  Tyrolese  peasant  (a  story  tells)  reverenced  so 
Inch  that  he  refused  to  sell  it.     At  length  there  came  a  storm  which 
^w  it  down  5  and  amidst  its  roots  its  reverent  proprietor  found  a  rich 
easure.     Similar  to  the  Watch-tree  was  also  the  Botnt,  or  Abode- 
Be,   a    holy  tree  honoured  by   sacrifices,  and    tenanted  by   elves. 
Ejmetimes  these  are  tiny  beings,  whose  linen  may  be  seen,  in  fine 
ither,  hanging  out  on  the   branches  to  dry.     Sometimes  they  are 
the  ordinary  human   dimensions.     One  of  the  latter  kind,  says  a 
l^ekh  story,  was  a  njnnph  who  appeared  by  day  among  men,  but 
rays  went  back  to  her  willow  by  night.     She  married  a  mortal, 
re  him  children,  and  hved  happily  with  him»  till  at  length  he  cut 
E>wn  her  willow-tree  ;  that  moment  his  wife  died.     Out  of  the  willow 
IS  made  a  cradle  which  had  the  power  of  instantly  InlKng  to  sleep 
l^e  babe  she  had  left  behind  her ;  and  when  the  babe  became  a  child, 
i  was  able  to  hold  converse  vdth  its  dead  mother  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
"cut  from  the  twigs  growing  on  tlie  stump  which  once  had  been  that 
jLOther  s  home. 

[Prom  the  idea  that  trees  had  their  peculiar  spirits  seems  to  have 

sen,  Dr*  Mannhardt  thinks,  a  belief  in  wood-spirits  in  general.     Each 

or  wood  or  forest  was  supposed  to  have  its  own  denizens,  some- 

308  green  of  hue  and  mossy  of  hide,  at  other  times  capable  ot 

BBing  muster  as  mortal  men  and  women.     These  female  spirits  were 

iially  supposed  to  lead  joyous  lives,  but  some  of  them  were  liable  to 

chased  and  slain  by  the  tenible  Wild  Huntsman  who,  on  stormy 

jhts,  might  be  heard  tearing  at  full  gallop  through  the  forest.     A 

ther  generalization  may  have  led  to  the  beUef  in  a  genius  of  tree- 

and  of  all  vegetable  life ;  a  genius  who  was  closely  connected 

j|th  growth  and  fertility,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  reverence  was  to 

I  paid,  especially  at  the  times  when  foliage  and  Eowera  and  fruits  are 

mi  impressive  to  the  mind  of  man.     With  those  seasuns  are  con- 

cted  many  surviving  rites  of  time-honoured  descent.     In  many  of 

sa  the  genius  of  vegetation  is  symbolized  under  the  form  of  a 

In  the  blithe  spring-time,  when  the  plant  world  has  awakened 

%i^  winter  sleep,   the  May-tree,   the  head  of   the    family  to 

I  our  May-pole  belongs,   is  sought  for  in  the   forest  all  over 

Europe,  is  carted  away  in  triumph,  and,  decked  with  ribbons 

KiaveiTs  is  solemnly  planted  on  the  village  gi*een  or  beside 

^use.     With  the  summer  heats  come   other  feasts  in 

a  leading  part,  and  when  autiunn  gilds  the  fields,  the 
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last  harvest  waggon  is  adorned  with  a  tree  gaily  decked  and  reli- 
giously honoured.  When  a  house  is  finished,  a  similar  tree  is  placed 
upon  the  roof;  when  a  wedding  takes  place,  another  is  set  up  before 
the  door  of  the  newly  married  couple.  And  when  the  short  winter 
day  begins  to  lengthen,  the  Christmas  tree  plays  its  cheery  part, — a 
tree  which.  Dr.  Mannhardt  observes,  has  now  become  an  especially 
German  institution,  and  follows  German  emigrants  over  land  and  sea 
to  the  New  World,  but  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
was  known  but  to,  comparatively  speaking,  few  Germans  ;  just  as  it 
remained  till  about  1830  all  but  unknown  to  Hungary,  and  was  un- 
familiar later  still  to  England  and  France,  till  its  observance  received 
an  impulse  in  those  countries  from  the  loving  hands  of  Prince  Albert 
and  the  Duchess  Helen  of  Orleans.  Its  origin  is  plainly  heathenish, 
though  it  has  been  claimed  for  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  24th  of  December  is  consecrated  to  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  a 
well-known  legend  relates  how  Adam  brought  from  Paradise  a  fruit  or 
slip  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  from  which  eventually  sprang  the 
tree  from  which  the  Cross  was  made ;  while  another  states  that  a 
branch  from  the  Tree  of  Life  was  planted  above  Adam's  grave,  and 
became  the  tree  from  which  Christ  plucked  the  fruits  of  Redemption. 
But  it  was  not  only  imder  the  forms  of  trees  or  plants  that  the 
human  mind  symbolized  the  Spirit  of  Growth  or  Vegetation,  the 
genius  of  spring-tide  and  harvest-tide.  A  natural  tendency  towards 
imagining  that  supernatural  beings  are  of  like  forms  to  our  own  led  to 
such  spirits  being  represented  under  human  shapes.  Of  these  many 
still  survive,  though  many  others  have  perished.  Sometimes  these 
figures  were  single  ;  sometimes  they  went  in  pairs.  Of  the  single  figures, 
the  best  known  to  oui-selves  is  the  Jack-in-the-Green — our  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  numerous  beings  who,  in  various  lands,  when  spring-tide 
comes,  are  robed  in  dresses  made  of  herbs  and  boughs.  Of  the  coupled 
symbols  of  this  kind,  the  most  familiar  to  EngUsh  minds,  not  long  ago, 
were  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  May.  For  in  Old  England  the  May- 
King  played  a  prominent  part  in  May  Revels,  though  now  we  are 
generally  accustomed  to  think  only  of  the  May-Queen.  But  in  foreign 
countries  there  still  exist  all  sorts  of  May-Kings  and  May-Counts,  and 
the  Mairitt  is  still  kept  up  in  Germany,  though  among  ourselves  th^ 
good  old  English  custom  of  **  going  a  Majnng"  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, and  has  been  handed  over  to  chimney-sweeps,  or,  still  woree, 
to  negro  minstrels.*  With  these  May -Ridings,  and  with  the  some- 
what similar  Midsummer  Fire-festivals,  are  connected  a  number  rf 
customs.  Most  remarkable  among  them  is  that  of  carrying  out  to  Aa 
forest  a  figure  made  of  wood,  straw,  or  Bome  other  like  materinii ' 
solemnlydestroyedeitherby  water  orb  ^  '  Similar pappeAMi 
drowned  or  burnt  at  various  seasons  i  ^  tQlIk^' 

*  The  blackening  of  faces  at  Hay-tido  waa  t 
8tx)r7  of  the  aristocratio  young  sweep. 
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sttroved  in  spring  seems,  at  least  in  Slavonic  lauds,  to  be  a  person!- 

cation  of  the  winter.     But  in  that  which  is  bjfrut  at  midsummer. 

Mannliardt  is  inclined  to  sec  an  imaj^e  <>f  the  auminer  vegetation, 

ircliinf;  under  the  blazing  sun*     The  flingiJi^  of  a  puppet  into  water 

%j  be  a  rite  connticted  with  raiu-producinf»:  «pelle,  eepecialljas  in 

of  drought  the  peasants  in   maiiv  Slavonic:  lands  are  in  the 

ibtt  of  leading  about  thnjugh  their  villages  a  youth  or  girl  robed 

flowers  and  foliage,  who  is  afterwards  solemnly  stripped   and 

iced  with  abundant  water. 

>  Among  the  most  remarkable  featiu*as  of  this  rite  of  destroying  a 

Jraw-man  <jr  other  puppet — a  rite  t(3  which  a  hit^torical  air  has  been 

^ven  among  us  by  our  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes,  a  religious  meaning 

long  the  Southern  Catholics  by  their  lianging  of  Jndaslacariot — are 

^e  traces  which  they  retain  in  st>me  lauds  of  au  ancient  custom  of 

m  sacrifice.     To  this  day  in  remote  th^tricts,  especially  hi  Russia, 

^t  only  are  fniits  and  flowers  destroyed  along  with  the  tigure  which 

^crtns  to  be  an  effigy  of  either  the  genius  or  the  enemy  of  vegetation, 

it  li\Hng  creatnres  also  are  put  to  deatb.     Thus,  in  olden  days,  tlie 

18  were  diverted  by  the  screams  of  a  score  of  cats^  which  were 

it  to  death  in  tJie  Midsimamer  St.  John's  fiiu  on  the  Place  de 

bvc.     And  thus,  at  the  present  day,  the  mhabitants  of  Luchon  in  thu 

?nee6  extract  great  delight  fntm  the  wrigghngs  of  the  snakes  which, 

St,  John's  Eve,  they  throw  into  a  fire  which  is  lighted  under  the 

spices  of  the  clergy.*     For  the  clergy  have,  in  many  laofls,  given 

sir  sanction  to  what  is  really  an  old  ht^athenish  custom,  connected 

ith  the  ancient  Baal  or  Moloch  fii-es  of  Asia,  the  Paliiia  fires  of  the 

Komang,  and  the  Not-feitcr  or  plagiie-sta^ang   Need-firu  of  our 

[*utonic  and  Keltic  ancestors.     There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 

ipposiug  that  into  these  fii*es,  in  very  ancient  times,  human  lieings 

10  were  flimg.     In  some  places  the  straw-nuui,  or  nther  figm*e  repre- 

iting  a  human  being  of  ordinary  size*  Wiis  replaced  by  a  gigantic 

Bcker-wurk  fonu.     Stich  a  figure  as  this,  six  yards  high,  made  of 

der  t^agH,  used  to  be  burnt  every  July  in  the  Rue  des  Ours  at  Paris, 

Iter  havhig  been  led  in  procession  through  the  whole  city.     This 

torn,  which  lasted  till  1743,  was  popularly  supposed  to  date  back 

the  burtiiog  of  a  blaspheme ms  soldier  on  the  same  spot  in  1418. 

at  that  was  a  perversion  of  history ,t   Just  as  figures  of  the  Guy  Fawk cs 

nil  are  yearly  burnt  in  lauds  wliich  never  huard  of  a  Gunpowder 

l^it,  BO  were  shnilar  figures  to  **The  Giant  of  the  Rue  des  Om-s" 

rly  given  to  the  flames  in  other  places.     Thus  in  Brie  (Isle  de 

s)^  tm  mannetjuin  d/onev  is  paid  to  be  burnt  every  23rd  of  June* 

.r«t-r  jf5  i(  Iq  compare  this  osier-twig  figure  with  that  in 

t  Britons  are  said  to  have  burnt  human  beings  to 

1  by  Dr.  Mannlmrdt  (whom  notluDg-  secmi  to  escape)  fiom  the 

tiological  exp]aiiatigii  ol  a  custom  tiMod  on  an  anthr  ^j  o- 
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death*  According  to  the  testimony  of  Ceemr,  Stmbo,  and  Diodonifi* 
the  Dniids  used  to  construct  huge  figures  of  twigs,  which  they  filWtl 
^^^th  human  heingp,  and  then  consumed  with  lire.  Thieves  and 
miirderera  were  preferred  as  sacrifices,  but  if  tJiere  were  not  enough 
of  them  forthcoming,  innocent  persons  also  had  to  suffer.  Ciesars 
gigantic  figures,  ccmtesta  viminibus,  seem  veiy  hke  the  osier-twig  giant 
of  the  Rue  des  Ours  and  his  monstrous  fein.  And  there  appears  io  be 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  human  sacrifices  thus  ofiered  up  by 
the  Britons  were  intended  to  accompany  some  such  rites  as  thutio  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  still  hail  the  adrent  of 
spring  or  midsummer,  or  attempt  to  ward  off  pestilence  from  their 
fields  and  homes.  Within  the  last  few  years^  at  least  one  Roseijui 
peasant  has  been  known  to  sacrifice  a  poor  relation  in  the  hopes  of 
staying  an  epidemic. 

More   pleasant  than  these  sacrificial  associations  are  the  cnsi 
springing  from  the  idea  of  a  bridal  pair  as  a  representative  of  tlie 

i  genius  of  fertility.  From  it  arose  the  custom  of  •*  May-weddings," 
etill  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  There  is  an  ancient  and 
widely-spread  prejudice  against  marrj4ng  in  May,  but  the  woddingH 

I  in  question  are  only  fictitious  and  temporaiy  allitinces.   In  lionotir  of  tlie 

'  supposed  union  of  the  imaginary  male  and  female  representatives  of 
the  fertilizing  powers  of  nature,  it  was,  and  m  many  paHs  of  Germmij 
still  is,  the  custom  for  village  lads  and  lasses  to  be  sportively  betrothed 
to  each  other  at  May-time  for  a  year.  The  ceremony  often  takes  pkca 
beside  a  bonfire  hghted  for  the  purpose.     The  guls  thus  temporarily 

r  bound  are  known  as  their  lads*  May-wives  or  Maifrauen.  So  in 
England  might  similar  couples  be  linked  for  a  year  as  Valentines,  in 
Germany  as  Liebchen  or  VieUiebchen,  in  France  as  Philippe  and 
PhiHppino.* 

With  all  these  spring  and  midsummer  festivals  in  honour  of  Uui 
awakening,  after  his  winter  sleep,  of  the  Genius  of  Vegetation,  are 
closely  linked  those  which  take  place  in  the  autumn,  when  the  hanroit 
is  gathered  in.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Tree-spirits,  according  to  primitiTd 
ideas^  were  the  Corn-spirits  which  haunted  and  protected  the  green 
or  yellow  fields.  But  by  the  popular  fancy  they  were  often  symbolized 
imder  the  form  of  wolves  or  of  **  buck-men,''  goat-legged  crealmreB 
similar  to  the  classic  Satyrs,  When  the  wuid  bows  the  long  gnm  or 
waving  grain,  German  peasants  still  say,  *'The  Grass-wolf"  or  ••The 
Com-wolf  is  abroad;'*  in  many  places  the  last  sheaf  of  rye  is  lefi  afield 
as  a  shelter  for  the  Roggenwulf  or  Rye-wolf  during  the  winter's  cold, 
and  in  many  a  summer  or  autumn  festive  rite  that  being  is  r«  ?d 

by  a  rustic,  who  assumes  a  wolf-Hke  appearance.  The  C^ . ..  .^^..rit* 
however,  was  often  symbolized  under  a  human  fonn.  '*  Corn*taotheni'* 
pass  over  Geniian  fields  when  the  grain  waves;  a  **  Kirubaby^  1%  ar 

*  •  Valentine  h\B  nothing  io  do,  etymologically,  with  St.  Valentine.  \>xi%  coRiofl  frotti 
GaJ&utin6,  a  Norman  word  for  a  lover.     PLilipplutj  ia  a  conniption  c^  Vt«Uii>bcbca« 
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^  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  ears  of  English  wheat ;  and  by  Russian 
^y^9  IIMnllpirits  are  often  seen,  tall  as  the  highest  corn  before  harvest- 
liaa^iWOit  as  the  cut  stems  afterwards*  Many  a  memory  of  the  Com- 
TtlftiSt  ifl  still  preserved  iu  the  ceremonies  of  the  harvest-home.  All  over 
Europe  honour  is  shown  to  him  in  the  reception  of  the  last  wain-load 
irom  a  field,  in  the  last  sheaf  left  out  in  his  behalf  amid  the  deserted 
atubble. 


Thus  far  does  Dr,  Mamihardt  carry  his  readers  in  liis  first  volume. 
His  chief  aim  in  it  is  to  show  how  there  seem  to  have  arisen,  iu  the 
minds  of  primitivo  men,  a  series  of  ideas  respecting  the  fertilizing  and 
fruit-beariiig  powers  of  nature.  At  first,  he  thinks^  arose  the  belief 
that  each  tree  or  plant  poasesses  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  life,  being 
tenanted  either  by  semi-divine  spirits  or  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
Then  came,  ho  supposes,  a  generalization  of  this  idea,  according  to 
which  plants  or  trees  collectively,  the  grassy  meadow  and  the  leafy 
wood,  were  crechted  with  pecuHar  inhabitants.  And  from  this  a  still 
higher  generalization  led  to  a  behef  in  a  genius  of  plaut-Ufe  or  forest- 
life,  or,  higher  still,  a  genius  of  gro\^i;h  or  fertility  in  general.  This 
universal  genius  of  growth  was  HymboHzed  by  a  bush  or  tree,  brought 
in  triumph  from  the  forest,  gaily  decked,  and  solemnly  planted  near 
the  homestead  or  in  the  village :  or  by  the  eflSgy  of  a  human  being,  or 
by  a  human  being  dressed  in  or  adorned  with  foliage  and  flowers :  or 
by  a  pair  of  similar  human  beings,  male  and  female,  who  were  at  times 
fiupposed  to  be  a  wedded  couple.  And  all  these  ideas,  he  clearly 
abows,  prevailed  as  well  in  relation  to  the  field  as  to  the  forest,  espe- 
cially to  the  life-supporting  corn-field.  His  second  volume  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  comparison  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  about  the 
semi-divine  inhabitants  of  the  meadow  and  the  grove  with  those  pre- 
valent among  the  inhabitants  of  the  NortJi  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
ceremonies  which  in  the  North  and  South  sprang  out  of  them. 

Very  closely  connected  with  the  forest  and  field  spirits  of  the  ancient 
Teutons,  Slavs^  and  Kelts,  were  the  **  wild  folk  "  of  classic  lore.  The 
tree-haunting  Dryads  of  Hellenic  times,  as  well  as  their  successors, 
the  Nereids  of  Modern  Greece,  were  clearly  cousins  of  the  northera 
tree-nymphs.  And  near  relations  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  Buck- 
men  and  Corn-demons  must  have  been  the  Fawns  and  Satyi*s  of 
ancient  days.  The  similarity  between  the  legends  relating  to  these 
spirits  of  the  North  and  South  is  well  illustrated  by  the  followmg 
TjTolese  folk-tale.  A  peasant  once  hired  a  maid-servant  of  unusual 
strength  and  skill,  under  whose  guidance  his  cattle  prospered  greatly. 
But  after  a  time*  as  his  family  sat  at  dinner  one  day,  they  heard  a 
voice  from  without  cry,  **  Salome,  come  1"  The  maid  sprang  up,  and 
disappeared.  And  mth  her  seemed  to  go  the  prosperity  of  the  house. 
Some  yeai-s  later,  a  butcher  was  passing  throngh  a  neighbouring 
forest  at  midnight,  when  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  •*  When  thou  comest 
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to  such  and  such  a  place,  call  out,  ^  Salome  is  dead  T  *'  Coming  to  the 
appointed  place  before  daybreak,  the  butcher  did  as  he  had  beon  biA 
Then  from  the  moimtain  recGBfios  arose  a  cry  of  wailing  and  loud 
lament,  and  the  butcher  continued  his  journey  full  of  vagne  ahm. 
Compare  with  this  the  well-known  Btory  which  bo  greatly  puzzled  the 
Emperor  Tiberius — who,  whatever  his  faiUngs  may  have  been,  at 
leaBt  was  a  genuine  lover  and  investigator  of  the  marvellouSv 
a  little  too  much  given  to  inquire,  if  Suetonius  is  to  be  trofitcd, 
was  the  name  of  Hecuba's  mother,  what  name  Achilles  bore 
the  maidens,  and  what  songs  the  Sirens  used  to  sing.  Ae  a  ahip  ' 
sailing  from  Greece  to  Italy,  a  voice  from  the  shore  hailed  one  of  tie 
passengers,  and  bade  him  call  out  when  he  came  to  a  certam  ^oi 
**  The  great  Pan  is  dead  I  '*  And  when  ho  had  done  so,  a  waifiog  eiy, 
as  of  many  voices,  was  heard  resounding  along  the  shore.  Commoe 
to  all  Europe,  also,  was  the  idea  that  it  was  dangerous  to  work  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  dav,  for  that  those  who  then  laboured  were  liable  to  tk 
wn*ath  of  some  evil  spirit ;  just  as  the  Hellenic  shepherd  boUeved  that 
Pan  slept  during  the  sultry  noontide  hour,  and  therefore  ix^fmb^ 
at  that  time  from  music  which  might  awake  and  irritate  that  gtiardiaa 
of  flocks.*  So  far  as  the  field-spirits  and  wood-demons  of  Gre 
Italy,  and  the  barbaric  North  were  concerned,  there  is  a  weaitb ' 
evidence  to  show  that  similar  views  of  the  forces  of  nature,  as  mvni- 
fested  in  beneficial  plant-growth  and  hostile  storm-rage,  produced 
all  over  Europe  almost  identical  beUefs  in  supematural  iuhabitantaj 
meadow,  cornfield,  grove,  and  stream.  Only  the  Centaurs  offer  a 
culty.  Their  horsy  nature  has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained; 
w^hether  they  be  considered  as  kinsmen  of  the  Vedic  Gandharvaa,  or 
mere  personifications  of  mountain  cataracts,  or  as  wild  pre-HeUenic 
inhabitants  of  Pelion,  or — from  Dr.  Jlannhardf  s  point  of  view — it 
spirits  of  the  hill  and  wood,  descended  either  from  Lrion^  the  whirt- 
wind,  or  from  trees,  as  Cheiron  from  a  lime-tree,  Pholos  from  an  ndk 
Their  equine  nature,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  thmst  upon  them  by 
some  poet  or  painter,  who  too  literally  accepted  a  now-lost  myth 
which  compared  them  to  horsea  or  metaphorically  bestowed  upon 
them  equine  attributes.  Russia  seems  to  be  the  only  land  at  $stj 
distance  from  Greece,  we  may  observe,  in  which  the  Centaur  hii 
become  naturalized  in  folk- lore.  But  his  appearance  there,  under  tfat 
name  of  Polkan,t  is  probably  due  to  the  Byzantine  traditions^ 
exercised  for  centuriea  so  great  an  influence  on  early  Rii^sian  thoii^ 
and  art. 
Not  only  did  similar  ideas  produce  a  similar  mythological  populolioQ 


i  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  Northerr 

l.i 

,   •  The  herdsiimn's  special  friend  ;  eui 
==t  all  I  nor  to  he  d*5riTed  from  a  root  p^' 
g'uard^  to  p<»«ture,  ic,  wiH 
paicert,  j^a-ntf,  ^c. 
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to  v^ry  similar  festivals  and  religiaus  rites,  ThuB  a  ceremony 
familiar  to  the  West  of  Gt^nnany  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  of 
iging  home  on  the  last  harveBt  wain  a  gaily  decorated  tree  or 
^itgh,  which  is  received  with  all  respect  by  the  master,  and  planted 
or  near  the  house,  to  remain  there  till  the  next  harvest  brings  its 
^cemor.  And  some  rite  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  prevailed  all  over 
North  of  Europe^  So  in  the  autumnal  harvest  thanksgiving  feast 
i  Athene,  it  was  customary  to  carry  in  sacred  procession  an  oUve- 
moh  wrapped  in  wool,  called  Eiresione,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo^ 
Id  there  to  leave  it  *  and,  in  addition  to  this^  a  similar  bough  was 
Rolemnly  placed  beside  the  house-door  of  every  Athenian  who  was 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  fruit-culture,  there  to  remain  until  replaced 
by  a  similar  successor  twelve  months  later,*  The  ceremonies  with 
ich  this  Athenian  counterpart,  as  Dr»  Mannhardt  considers  it,  of 
» Teutonic  EnitemaiyWaB  attended  to  its  desthiation,  were  singularly 
te  those  which  still  survive  in  Noithcrn  Europe  as  part  of  the  rustic 
•rest-home  rite-  In  Athens,  many  of  them  were  supposed  to  refer 
I  the  mythical  expedition  of  Theseus  to  Crete ;  but  it  was  a  common 
sictice  in  olden  time  to  combine  the  harvest  thanksgiving  with 
igious  rites  in  commemoration  of  some  historical  or  traditional 
^livcrance.  Another  interesting  parallel  is  supplied  by  the  spring- 
le  rites,  celebrated  at  Rome  every  March,  and  certain  spring  and 
imer  festivals  common  to  the  Teutons  and  Slavs.  To  this  day,  in 
Fermany  and  Russia,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  customary,  either 
in  the  early  spring  or  at  midsummer,  to  cany  out  in  procession,  to  a 
>t  where  water  flows,  some  type  of  the  winter  which  haa  passed 
ray,  or  the  spring  %vhich  has  reappeared,  or  the  genius  of  growth 
id  vegetation,  dead  or  shmibering,  or  brisk  and  full  of  life,  and  there 
lemnly  to  lave  in  the  stream,  or  to  fling  into  it  from  a'^bridge,  the 
ing  Jack-in-the-Green,  or  the  puppet  made  of  straw  or  leafy 
^ughs ;  or  else  (at  the  midsummer  festivals)  to  pass  them  through 
and  next  day  immeme  thera  in  running  water.  At  Rome,  in 
len  times,  there  existed  twenty-four  chapels,  called  Argei  or  Argearum 
^craria^  solemialy  visited  by  the  faitliful  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
irch*  And  under  the  name  of  Argei  were  known  the  twenty-four 
r  /*  -  '  d  in  human  shape  out  of  straw  or  rushes,  and  clothed 
K  which,  on  the  13th  of  May^  were  carried  in  proces- 
In  to  the  Pons  SubUcius,  and  from  it  were  flong  into  the  Tiber  by 
Vestal  Virgins.  An  old  tradition  declared  that*  originally,  human 
were  thus  flung  into  the  stream  as  an  offering  to  Saturous 
101*)  and  Dispater  (Hades);  but  that,  as  time  passed  by,  and 
f  ^  ume  milder,  in  place  of  the  men  more  than  sixty  years 
.  d  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  were  substituted  types  in 
♦ape  of  Scirpei  Qmrites^  puppets  made  of  straw  or  reeds.     The 

loU  and  Scott,  the  Eiresioiie  (eitc*  —  wool)  was  a  wool-bound  vjreath, 
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sacrifice  was  supposed  to  be  of  an  expiatory  nature,  likely  to  

miflfortune  and  pestilence  from  the  city.  It  is  possible,  says  Dr.  Maim* 
hardt,  that  at  an  early  period  the  twenty-four  Argei  or  puppets  mmy 
have  been  carried  in  March  to  the  chapels  which  bore  the  same  name, 
and  left  there  till  the  time  came  for  their  being  carried  away  to  tlw 
bridge,  and  thence  flung  into  the  river.  At  all  events  the  puppeU 
were  no  doubt  closely  connected  with  the  chapels,  as  they  seem  to  be 
also  with  the  figures  formed  of  or  robed  in  foliage,  which  were,  aad 
still  are,  fluDg  into  Northern  streams-  In  the  same  way  interestiDg 
parallels  are  supplied  by  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  spring  and  summer 
festivals  to  the  ancient  rites  commemorating  the  death  of  Adonis  or 
Tammuz.  In  those  ancient  Asiatic  customs,  Dn  Mannhardt  seea  aa 
embodiment  of  a  pre-historic  myth  referring  to  the  temporary  death 
of  the  spiiag'tide  vegetation.  The  spring  itself,  or  the  plant-lif«  it 
vivifies,  was  personified  as  a  comely  youth,  beloved  by  the  goddeff 
of  feiliUty,  and  united  with  her  during  the  spring.  In  the  summer 
heats  he  leaves  her  and  disappeai's,  but  lives  on  in  the  unseen  world  uf 
the  dead.  He  is  represented  by  a  figure  which  is  supposed  to  b© 
dead,  and  which  is  mourned  over,  and  laved  with  or  flung  into  water. 
At  length  comes  the  spring,  and  with  it  returns  the  godlike  yoath, 
who  is  received  with  joyous  rites,  his  reunion  with  his  divine  spouse 
being  typified  by  temporary  unions  entered  into  by  their  wor&hipp<?rt. 
So  in  the  North  of  Europe,  the  Genius  of  Vegetation  is  still  personified 
under  the  shape  of  a  Hving  Lauhmann,  or  a  Jack-in-the-Green*  or  t 
Ph'€'Mal,  and  other  figures  of  the  same  kind,  or  under  the  form  of  a 
leafy  puppet,  or  a  gaily-decked  tree.  And  this  is  received  in  spring 
with  a  joyous  greeting.  But  at  midsummer  the  Russian  pei 
with  wailing  cries  such  as  attend  a  corpse,  lays  in  a  coflin  a^pu]  _ 
or  flings  into  a  stream  a  straw-figure,  loudly  lamenting  it  as  one  dead* 
But  wlien  the  spring  comes  back,  the  typified  Genius  of  ^"  -  *"*'^tii 
is  again  hailed  with  mirth  and  revel,  iind  to  the  German  *v  it*- 

groom"  is  given  a  **  May-bride,"  and  lads  and  lasses  in  many  afi 
European  land  enter  into  a  kind  of  fictitious  union,  lasting  for4^y«i£t 
as  Valentines  and  VieUiebchen,  and  the  like. 

Lastly  may  be  considered  the  fires  which  from  time  immeiHidal 
have  blazed  at  midsummer.  Just  as  the  winter  solstice  haa  from  tlw 
oarliest  times  been  honoured  by  what  are  now  our  Chjistmaa  wn^ 
so  has  the  summer  solstice  been  for  countless  ages  cclebratt?d  by  ito 
fires.  The  night  which  precedes  St,  John  s  or  Midsummer  T  ^^-  -^^  -till 
rendered  brilliant  in  many  an  Em^opean  land  by  fla?nes,  thrt  ^ 

6i)ring,  not  only  young  people,  but  also  men  and  women  canyiij 
little  ones  in  their  anns*     For  the  flames  are  supr  "    '  '  '  pi»t^-»,«,  . 
purifying,  evil-averting  influence.    In  likr^  nmimt  i  M  a\i  lk# 

Phoenician  fire^  in  honour  of  Baal,  and  the  '  whick 

children  were  passcil  in  order  to  eec'in*r  ^^ 
and  the  Purim  fii^es  into  which  Uanm 
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Babylonish  demon  of  dearth  having  been  oonfnsed  by  the  Jews  vnXh 
eir  eueray  Hainan,  ju&t.  as  some  similar  demon  is  now  represented  by 
Judiis  Iscariot  or  a  Guy  Fawkes,  In  like  manner  do  the  women  of 
odem  Greece  Bpring  through  a  fire  on  Midsummer  Eve,  crying,  **  I 
ve  my  sins!"  So  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  at  the  epringtide 
tival  of  Palilia,  when  it  was  the  custom*  among  other  things,  for 
en  to  spring  through  fires  hghted  by  eparks  obtained  from  flints : 
1  theBO  bonfires  being  closely  connected  also  with  the  *'  need-firee/* 
ployed  oTi  special  occasions  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  or  avert 
laguee,  fires  in  which  even  at  the  present  day  birds  and  beasts  are 
quently  offered  in  Bacrifice  ;  just  as  in  olden  times  human  saerificee 
ere  offered  up,  whether  such  criminals  or  unfortunates  as  Ceeear 
entions  were  burnt  alive  in  England,  or  other  human  beings  were 
jkx&a  to  the  flames,  as  Manetho  asserts,  in  Egypt,  their  boches  being 
nmimed,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  ^dnds,  daring  the  dog-days 
honour  of  Typhom  One  interesting  feature  of  some  of  these 
feasts,  was  the  running  of  the  initiated  barefoot  over  glowing 
ale.  This  was  a  feat  annually  performed  in  honour  of  the  com- 
ddess  Feronia,  at  Soracte,  by  the  men  who  called  themselves  Hirpi 
wolves,  and  who  were  known  as  the  Hirpi  Sor^anL  In  them  Dr. 
annhardt  is  inclined  to  see  a  personification  of  the  same  idea  as 
at  which  in  the  north  of  Europe  has  given  rise  to  the  beUef  in  corn- 
olves ;  a  species  of  the  corn-demon  genus.  With  their  barefoot  per- 
rmances  he  compares  the  similar  feat  performed  every  other  harvest- 
le  by  certain  Brahmans  for  the  edification  of  the  Badagas  in  the 
outh-IIighlands  of  Mysore,  A  missionary  relates  how  one  of  these 
rahmans  once  came  to  him  to  ask  for  some  ealve  for  his  feet,  which 
had  been  burat  by  the  glowing  ashes  on  which  ho  had  walked  rather 
ngor  than  was  usual  or  prudent. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Dr,  Mannhardt's  work  to  which  it  is  well  to 
call  special  attention  :  the  rich  contribution,  namely,  which  lie  has 
de  to  oin*  knowledge  of  Lithtianinn  and  Lettish  mythology,  super- 
tions,  and  folk-lore.     But  very  little  is  known  by  us  of  those  strange 
€B,  now  slowly  dying  out,  who  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  in 
nissia  and  Russia,  feebly  represent  the  once  fierce  and  warlUce  in- 
bitants  of,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania^  the  land  which  so  long 
lung  to  its  heathenism  ;  the  land  which  for  so  many  centuries,  before 
after  its  incorporation  AWth  Poland,  was  a  constant  source  of 
r  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Grand  Princes  of  Moecow,  after- 
the  Czars  of  Russia,     Very  few  scholars  are  acquainted  with 
rge  spoken  either  by  the  Letts  or  by  the  Lithuanians,  a 
to  which  may  almost  be  applied  the  expression  so  amusingly 
d  by  a  popiilar  novelist  in  reference  to  Basque,  that  of  its 
1^  a  kind  of  **  bastard  Sanskrit,"     And  still  fewer  know  anything, 
Oi-  Tigh  the  medium  of  Nesselmann'fc^  Gei-man  translidions,  of 
8  of  songs  and  stories  which  exist  in  the  memories  of  the 
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Lettish  and  Lithuanian  people.  In  spite  of  what  Dr.  Mannhardt  has 
already  done,  especially  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  *'  The  Lettish 
Sun-myth,"  and  of  what  has  been  done  by  Dr.  W..  Pierson  and  others^ 
but  few  scholars  are  in  a  position  to  use  the  copious  materials  which 
have  been  recently  laid  up  at  Wilna  and  other  Lithuanian  cities.  But 
now  that  he  has  placed  upon  record  in  his  present  work  so  much  that 
is  valuable  of  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  evidence^  there  no  longer  existe 
any  excuse  for  Western  ignorance  of  the  subject.  All  through  the 
two  volumes  of  the  "  Wald-und  Feldkulte  "  are  scattered  numeroiu 
references  to  the  customs,  songs,  and  folk-tales  of  the  Letts  and 
Lithuanians,  people  whom  Dr.  Mannhardt,  from  his  watch-tower  at 
Dfimtzic,  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient at  present,  to  call  attention  to  a  few'  of  the  most  characteristic 
among  their  number.  For  this  purpose  may  be  selected  the  account 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  a  Lithuanian  harvest  feast,  and  of  a 
means  of  averting  pestilence.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  original 
MS.  of  the  work  (edited  by  Dr.  W.  Pierson  in  1871)  on  Lithuanian 
tradition  and  folk-lore,  compiled  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  Matthias  Priitorius  and  other  Lutheran  clergymen 
in  Prussian  Lithuania,  and  completed  but  not  published  in  1703.  In  it 
Pratorius  describes,  among  other  things,  the  Lithuanian  Samborios  or 
Grain-Feast.  In  the  early  part  of  December,  he  says,  when  the 
peasants  begin  threshing  their  com,  each  husbandman  takes  nine 
handfuls  of  every  kind  of  seed-bearing  plant  which  he  cultivates 
— com,  beans,  &c. — and  divides  each  handful  into  three  parts.  He 
then  collects  the  twenty-seven  small  sheaves  thus  made  into  one  large 
heap,  and,  from  part  of  the  grain  and  other  seeds  threshed  out  of  it, 
bakes  a  small  loaf  for  each  member  of  his  household,  mixes  the  rest 
with  the  other  materials  necessary,  and  therewith  brews  beer.  The 
first  draught  of  this  beer  is  reserved  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
children  ;  the  second  for  the  rest  of  the  household  and  any  stranger 
who  may,  though  uninvited,  accidentally  be  present.  When  the 
beer  is  ready,  the  father  of  the  family,  at  eventide,  kneels  down 
before  the  cask,  and  utters  a  prayer  commencing  with  the  words, 
"  0  fniit-bearing  Eartli,*  let  our  rye  and  barley  and  all  our  grain 
bear  fmit."  Then  he  returns,  beer-laden,  to  the  room  in  which  his 
wife  and  children  await  him,  together  with  a  cock  and  hen  which 
Ke  pinioned  on  the  floor.  The  father  kneels  down,  holding  in  hia 
hand  the  beer-can,  and  prays  for  a  blessing  on  his  farm  and  homestead 
Then  all  lift  up  their  hands  and  say,  "  0  God,  and  thou,  0  Earth,  wa 
offer  to  thee  this  cock  and  hen ;  receive  them  as  freely  offered  gifW^ 
Then  he  kills  the  fowls  with  a  wooden  ladle,  and  hands  them  ov^i 
a  maid  to  be  plucked.     The  houseA\dfe  then  sends  away  the  i 

^  ZcmineU :  in  Bussian  zemlyL    "  Bless  us,  O  Zeminele,  bless  our  ^n^ 
woods  and  pastures  too"  runs  a  song,  printed  for  tho  first  time b* 
obtained  it  from  a  witness  who  heard  it  sung  by  a  peaaant  in  18< 
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and  labourers,  aad  cooka  the  fowk  in  an  unused  pan.  When  ready, 
ley  are  placed  on  a  large  corn-measure,  which  is  covered  with  a 
ible-cloth,  along  with  the  above-mentioned  little  cakes,  and  round 
thiB  Bpeciee  of  altar  kneel  all  the  family.  The  father  then  uttei-e  the 
Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  prays  for  a  blessing  on  the  coming 
fear,  and  thi*ee  times  empties  a  cup  of  beer*  Then  all  the  otbent 
in  turn,  and  the  cakes  and  fowls  are  eaten.  All  that  is  eatable 
aust  be  consumed.  The  bones  must  be  gnawed  clean  by  the  house- 
Fdog  before  the  master  s  eyes,  and  afterwards  reverently  buried  in  the 
oow-houae  or  stable.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  servants 
,  and  labourers  must  be  addressed  only  in  kindly  terms. 
^^  It  was  not  till  the  year  138t>  that  the  Lithuanians  accepted  Christi- 
^■^ty.  Until  then  heathenism  prevailed  all  over  the  country,  except 
^Ki  a  few  towns,  such  as  Wihia,  where  there  were  many  membera  of  the 
^B&reek  Church,  including  the  reiguing  family.  But  in  that  year 
Yagello,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  manied  Jadwiga,  Queen  of 
■^olandi  passed  from  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  made 
PKhristiauity  the  rehgion  of  his  country.  The  heathen  Lithuanians 
were  baptized  in  troops,  the  sacred  groves  were  felled,  the  holy  fires 
Nre  extiuguished,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  suakes  and  hzards  which 
,  then  had  been  revered  if  not  worshipped.  Heathenism,  however, 
lough  scotched,  was  not  killed,  and  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
Lithuanian  forests  it  long  lived  on,  and  was  represented  for  centuries 
by  such  feasts  as  that  of  **  The  Thrice-nine  "  which  has  just  been  men- 
^oned,  and  by  such  other  rites  as  the  followhig  Lettisli  ceremony 
thereby  to  keep  off  pestilence.  It  is  described  in  the  work  pubhshed  at 
Uga,  in  1636,  by  a  Lutheran  superintendent  named  Einhorn,  mider  the 
Itle  of  "Reformatio  gentxsLettica^  in  DucatuCurlandiee."  When  a  cattle- 
blague  is  dreaded,  he  says,  the  peasants  hold  a  solemn  feast,  which 
xey  call  Sohir.  Having  contributed  a  coin  apiece,  they  pm'chase  an 
or  other  horned  beast,  which  they  slay  and  cook.  Each  man,  also, 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  grain,  from  which  they  bake  cakes  and 

M^rew  beer.     Then,  all  having  met  together,  they  call  upon  God  to 
^ert  the  plague  from  them,  and  afterwards  consume  the  victuals  and 
:riak.     This  was  done,  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  1602  and  1625,  years  of 
murrain  and  pestilence-    But  it  had  to  be  done  secretly,  being  strictly 
rohibited  by  law,     **  Many  men  have  told  me/^  he  adds,  "  that  they 
Irere  warned  in  dreams,  by  the  spectres  which  at  euch  times  show 
bemselvee,  to  avert  a  coming  plague  by  a  Sobar/'    To  this  day  the 
peasants    in    out-of-the-way    places    attempt    by    equally 
tthenish  rites  to  keep  off  the  dreaded  cattle-plague  from  their 
On   an   appointed    evening  the  men   are    all   confined  to 
PUT  homes.      The  women,  wearing  notliing  but  smocks,  go  out- 
le   the   village,   yoke    one    of    their    immber    to    a   plough,   and 
*r  ti**r_  sinrntirr  t]iQ  wildest  of  sougs,  whilc  sho  draws  the  plough 
Is  which  are  to  be  secured  against  pestilence. 
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Across  the  magic  circle  thus  traced,  they  believe  that  the  hoetile  epiriCr 
the  antagonist  of  the  genius  of  growth  and  fertility,  will  not  be  able  to 
pass.  Should  any  male  person  be  ra^h  enough  to  intnid©  upon  the 
rites  which  are  being  Bolemnized  by  the  women,  he  is  attacked  and 
subjected  to  nearly  as  severe  treatment  as  Orpheus  received  at  the 
hands  of  hie  countrywomen.  This  strange  kind  of  plough-dii%4ng  used 
to  be  known  in  many  lands.  Akin  to  it  was  the  old  Engliflh  custom 
of  "  ledyng  of  the  ploughe  aboute  the  fire  as  for  gode  begrmiyng  of 
the  yere,  that  they  shulde  fare  the  better  all  the  yere  followyng.** 
Later  on  it  was  partially  preserved  in  the  ceremonies  still  peculiar  to 
**  Plough-Monday/'  Still  nearer  to  it  came  the  German  custom  de- 
scribed by  Naogeorgns  in  his  *'  Regnum  Papisticum,"  published  in  1553* 
The  lads  used  to  pull  the  lasses  out  of  their  houses  on  Ash  WedneadaT, 
and  hamese  them  to  a  plough,  which  was  then  driven  from  street  to 
street,  and  from  market-place  to  market-place.  On  the  plough  aat  a 
man  who  played  and  sang.  Behind  it  went  another,  who,  with  thv 
gestures  of  a  sower,  strewed  sand  and  ashes  behind  him.  Finally,  the 
plough  was  driven  into  a  brook,  and  the  girls,  after  being  ducked, 
were  invited  to  a  feast  and  a  dance.  In  Leipsic  a  similiar  rite  wa» 
solemnized  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  masked  and  otherwise  disguised 
youths  used  to  compel  every  girl  they  met  to  help  in  dragging  the 
plough,  by  way  of  a  punishment  for  her  not  having  become  married  yet 
In  the  year  1499,  as  a  lad  was  pressing  a  strong-minded  young  woman 
into  this  compulsory  plough-service,  she  stabbed  him»  and  excused 
herself  before  the  magistrates  on  the  plea  that  what  she  had  struck 
was  not  a  man  but  **  a  Bpectre."  To  this  day  the  custom  has  survived, 
in  a  mitigated  form,  at  Holletadt,  near  Neustadt,  where  a  plough- 
festival  is  held  once  every  seven  years,  in  February,  one  of  the  features 
of  which  is  a  plough  drawn  by  six  of  the  fairest  maidens  who  can  be 
foimd,  all  arrayed  in  the  local  costume. 

But  it  is  time  to  stop.  Of  €our*?o  it  would  be  absurd  to  see,  in  every* 
myth  or  fable  \Tith  which  the  heathen  world  has  edified  or  amused 
itself,  a  reference  to  vegetation-spirits  and  their  foes.  To  do  ihi^ 
would  be  merely  to  repeat,  vnih  a  slight  variation,  the  error  of  tho«e 
explorers  who,  ha^nng  gazed  too  earnestly  at  the  glorious  sun,  can  nee 
I  nothing  but  solar  myths  whatever  way  they  turn ;  or  who,  blinded  by 
tlie  lightning  s  flash  and  deafened  by  the  thunder's  roar,  recogni^ij 
fltcmn-myth  in  eveiy  creation  of  popular  fancy.  Such  unwise 
porters  of  theories  which  are  sound  enough  in  tbemselvea,  and  m 
vnl\  carry  the  investigator  safely  if  he  does  not  lay  unfair  b 
upon  them,  merely  bring  into  discredit  what  is  really  well  worthy  of 
credit.  The  solar-myth,  for  instance,  has  done  right  good  flerrict 
while  judiciously  worked  by  such  a  scholar  as  Professor  XIn 
But  some  of  his  followers  have  made  it  ridiculous  by  such  i^u-^. 
BB  that  of  one  of  their  numbHr,  who  suggests  that  the  idea  of 
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^hernns  being  blinded  by  a  heated  stake  may  have  epruDg  into  the 
mind  of  some  eeer,  who  saw  a  fir-tree  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
stting  sun.  Such  reason ers  as  these  do  infinite  harm  to  the  cause  which 
ley  support.  For,  discussing  sound  truths,  they  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  ** reductions  to  absurdity.**  And  bo  the  ideas  which,  under 
Dr.  Mannhardt's  generally  judicious  guidance  have  in  these  two  most 
Taluable  volumes  of  his  borae  good  fruit,  worthy  of  being  carefully 
lithered  and  garnered, may, in  the  forcing-house  of  some  too  eager  and 
bot  sufficiently  experienced  cultivator,  biing  forth  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
aythtjlogical  Dead  Sea  apples,  neither  savoury  nor  nutritious*  To 
,  however,  the  greatest  credit  is  due.  AVith  admirable  patience  he 
Tgathered  from  Kterary  treasure-houses,  requiring  for  their  ransack- 
ing the  aid  of  very  many  linguistic  keys,  an  immense  mass  of  rich 
laterial,  and  he  has  arranged  and  clasrified  and — no  small  merit — 
idexed  it,  in  a  manner  deserving  of  all  praise.  Never  before  have  been 
►  clearly  detailed  the  ideas  with  regard  to  the  field  and  forest,  and  then* 
connection  with  the  unseen  universe,  possibly  or  probably  entertained  by 
le  primitive  man  and  his  prehistoric  descendants — commencing  >vith 
le  comparison  of  human  life  ^"ith  that  of  the  plant  world,  and  the 
inclination  on  the  man* s  part  to  attribute  a  soul  like  mito  his  own  to 
the  sturdy  oak  or  the  clinging  ivy  or  the  daisy's  opening  bud ;  the 
herb  or  tree  being  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  temporary  home 
or  husk  of  a  human  soul,  torn  by  a  violent  death  from  its  fleshy 
mansion,  or  reduced  to  plant  life  by  the  action  of  a  curse  or 
>eD,  at  others  being  supposed  to  be  the  chosen  habitation  of 
3me  kind  of  demon  or  haunting  spirit,  whose  good-will  was  to  be 
ropitiated,  his  ill-T^^ll  deprecated  by  prayer  and  sacrifice^rising  from 
lese  conceptions  about  the  individual  grass,  or  slinib,  or  tree»  to 
views  with  regard  to  spirits  collectively  haunting  plains  and  hills  and 
roods,  whether  in  the  shape  of  ravenous  wolves,  or  hirsute  Batyrs,  or 
icks}"  elves,  or  divinely  beauteous  Oreads  and  other  Nymphs;  and 
aally  reachmg  the  highest  stage  of  this  spiritual  developmi?nt  in 
imagining  of  such  general  spirits  of  vegetation  or  growth  as  have 
Ben  variously  pei-sonified  by  popular  fancy  under  the  form  of  a  rustic 
jfack-in-the-Green  or  May  Queen,  or  a  princely  Adonis,  or  divine  Pan. 
id,  certainly,  never  have  all  the  thousand  changing  aspects,  under 
rhich  these  ideas  have  been  represented  by  popular  mythology,  been 
clearly  defined  and  rendered  intelligible  as  in  Dr.  Maiinhardt's  latest 
>ntribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mystic  law  of  the  corn-field,  the 
meadow,  and  the  forest, 

W.   R,   S.  RiVLSTON. 


FKANCE   BEFORE    THE    OUTBREAK  OF   THE 

REVOLUTION. 


I.— State  op  the  Provinces. 


DURING  the  night  of  July  14—15, 1789,  the  Duke  de  Larochefon- 
cauld-Liancourt  caused  Louis  XVI.  to  be  awaked,  in  order  to 
announce  to  him  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  **  Why,  it  is  a  revolt  1"  said 
the  King.  "  Sire,"  returned  the  Duke,  "  it  is  a  revolution."  The  event 
was  one  graver  far.  Not  only  had  the  power  sUpped  from  the 
hands  of  the  King,  but  it  had  not  fallen  into  those  of  the  Assembly- 
it  lay  there  on  the  ground,  ready  for  use  by  the  unrestrained  populace, 
the  violent  and  excited  crowd,  the  mob  that  caught  it  up  like  a  weapon 
found  thrown  away  in  the  street.  In  fact  there  was  no  more  govern- 
ment ;  the  artificial  edifice  of  human  society  was  everywhere  crumbling; 
men  were  going  back  to  a  state  of  nature.  It  was  not  a  revolution 
but  a  dissolution. 

I. 

Two  causes  excite  and  maintain  the  universal  disturbance.  The 
first,  the  permanent  deai-th  prolonged  during  ten  years,  which,  aggra- 
vated by  the  very  violence  it  provokes,  is  about  to  exaggerate  all 
popular  passions  into  madness,  and  to  change  into  convulsive  staggering 
the  whole  march  of  the  Revolution. 

^^^len  a  river  is  flo^\ang  on  a  level  with  its  banks,  a  slight  freshet 
will  produce  a  flood.  So  is  it  with  the  poverty  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  common  people,  who  find  it  hard  to  live  when  bread  is 
cheap,  feel  themselves  about  to  die  when  it  becomes  dear.  Under  the 
pressure  of  anguish  animal  instinct  revolts,  and  the  general  obedience 
which  constitutes  public  peace  depends  upon  a  degree  more  or  less  of 
dryness  or  damp,  heat  or  cold.  In  1788,  a  very  diy  year,  the  crops 
had  been  poor,  and  in  addition,   on  the  eve  of  the  haivest,*  a  fearful 

*  Marmontel:  Memoires,  t.  ii.  221.  Albert  Babeau :  Histoire  de  Troyes  penduit  li 
Kevolution,  i.  91,  187  (Lettre  de  Huez,  maire  de  Troyes,  30  Juillet,  1788).  kaiskm 
Nationales,  H,  1274  (Lettre  de  M.  de  Caras —  '^  A^vril,  1789);  H,  9i2  (CMiiar  ^n 
demandes  dee  Etats  du  Langoedoo).    Bouz  ¥  "^listoire  paFlemeiitiii%  i  Si 
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storm  burst  all  aroimd  Paris  from  Normandy  to  Champagne,  devas- 
^d  an  area  r»f  sixty  leagiies,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  a  hundred 
llioufl*     The  \^Hiiter  that  Riicceeded  wa«  the  severest  known  sine© 
J09  ;  at  the  end  of  December  the  Seine  froze  the  whole  way  from  Paris 
H:v  1  the  thenuometer  stood  at  18  J^  below  the  freezing  point, 

^thir^  ( jUve-trees  in  Provence  died,  and  the  remainder  had  eo  suf- 

I'ed  as  to  be  judged  incapable  of  bearing  fruit  for  two  years  to  come, 
\  same  disaster  befell  Languedoc ;  in  the  Vivarais  and  the  Cevennes 
^liire  forests  of  chestnut  trees  perished,  as  well  as  all  the  forage  and 
corn  of  the  mountain  districts ;  and  in  the  plains,  the  Rhone  overflowed 
ita  bed  for  two  months.     By  the  spring  of  178^*,  there  was  famine 

ferywhere,  and  from  month  to  month  it  mounted  like  a  rising  tide. 
vain  did  the  Government  order  farmers,  proprietors,  merchants,  to 
supply  the  markets ;  in  vain  did  it  double  the  premium  on  importation, 
tax  all  its  ingenuity,  run  into  debt,  expend  forty  millions  to  furnish 
Franca  with  com.  In  vain  did  individuals,  princes,  noblemen,  bishops, 
communities,  multiply  their  alms, — the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
iTig  a  debt  of  400,000  livres ;  a  certain  rich  man  distributing 
1^000  francs  on  the  morrow  of  the  hailstorm ;  a  certain  Bemardine 
ivent  feeding  a  hundred  poor  during  six  weeks.*  All  was  not 
lough,  neither  pubhc  precaution  nor  private  charity  sufficed  for  such 
iceasive  need.  In  Normandy,  where  the  last  treaty  of  commerce  had 
led  the  manufacture  of  Hnen  and  lace,  forty  thousand  workmen  aro 
^t  of  work ;  in  numbei*8  of  parishes,  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  have 
I  beg^t  Here,  "  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  inclucUng  farmers  and  pro- 
betorg,  eat  barley  bread  and  diink  water  \ "  there  *'  many  poor  souls 
|t  oat  breai  and  others  soaked  bran,  which  has  caused  the  death  of 
reral  children."  *' Above  all,"  writes  the  Parhament  of  Rouen,  **let 
!elp  be  provided  for  a  dying  people.  .  .  .  Sire,  the  greater  nimiber  of 
;)ur  subjects  cannot  afford  the  price  of  bread,  and  what  bread  it  is 
it  is  given  to  those  who  buy  1"  Aiiihur  Young, J  travelhng  through 
inite  at  the  mtvment,  hears  nothing  spoken  of  except  the  deamess  of 
Bad  and  the  distress  of  the  people.  At  Troyes  the  loaf  costa  four 
the  pound — that  is  to  say,  eight  of  our  present  sous— and  the 
tisans  out  of  work  throng  the  workshops  set  up  by  charity,  where 
ey  only  earn  twelve  sous  a  day.  In  Lon-aine,  according  to  the 
itimony  of  all  observei-s,  **  tlie  people  are  nearly  dead  with  hunger." 
Paris,  the  number  of  paupers  has  trebled  itself;  there  are  tliirty 
>U8aud  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  alone.  Ai^ound  Paris  gmin  crops 
n-e  wholly  failed,  or  are  damaged.^     At  the  beginning  of  July,  at 

L*Ajicien  Eegime,  p.  45.   Albert  Babeau.  i  91.    (The  Biahc^  of  Troyes  give*  I3»000 
nA  n...  rii,.vit,.r  'v'Xk:i,  to  tlie  Cbaxity  WorkAhops.) 
ft  '.  5C»7.     Floquet :  Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Nommmdie,   viii 

-In  parlement  de  Normandiej  ^  Mai,  1788;  Lettre  da  Parle- 
it  )Mi  Kot,  liZt  Juillt:ti  17^D)l 
-J  AjTtJbnr  Young  i  Journey  in  France,  2Dth  June,  2nd  and  1 8Ui  July.   Journal  de  ParU,  2 
to*.  17811 :  Lettre  du  Cure  de  Sainte-Marjuerite. 

:  et  Budiez,  iv.  70  ^  82  (Lettre  du  bureau  intermediaire  do  Montereau,  9  Jmllet* 
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Montereau,  the  market  is  empty.  "  The  bakers  could  not  have  baked  ** 
if  the  police  officers  had  not  raised  the  price  of  bread  to  five  sous  the 
pound ;  the  rye  and  barley  that  the  intendant  sends  "are  of  the  worst 
quality,  rotten,  and  in  a  condition  to  bring  on  dangerous  diseases; 
nevertheless,  the  generality  of  small  consumers  are  reduced  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  using  this  damaged  grain."  "  At  Villeneuve-le-Roi,"  writes 
the  mayor,  "  the  two  last  consignments  of  rye  have  been  too  black 
and  poor  to  be  retailed  without  an  admixture  of  wheat."  At  Sens 
the  barley  has  "so  mouldy  a  taste  that  the  purchasers  throw  the 
detestable  bread  in  the  face  of  the  dealer."  At  Chevreuse  the  barley 
has  sprouted  and  has  a  poisonous  smell.  "  The  unfortunates,"  writes 
an  official,  "  must  be  indeed  pressed  with  hunger  to  put  up  with  it." 
At  Fontainebleau,  the  half-destroyed  rye  crop  produces  more  bran  than 
flour,  and  in  order  to  be  made  bread  it  has  to  be  repeatedly  manipu- 
lated. This  bread,  however,  such  as  it  is,  is  furiously  coveted :  "  they 
have  to  distribute  it  only  through  wickets;"  and  even  those  who 
have  thus  obtained  their  ration  **  are  often  attacked  on  their  way  back, 
and  despoiled  by  the  famishing  who  are  stronger  than  they."  At 
Nangis  the  magistrates  forbid  the  same  person  to  buy  more  than  two 
bushels  at  the  same  market.  In  short,  food  is  so  scarce  that  it  becomes 
a  problem  how  to  feed  the  soldiery ;  the  minister  sends  two  letters, 
one  upon  the  other,  ordering  twenty  thousand  measures  of  rye  to  be 
cut  before  the  harvest.*  Thus  we  find  that  Paris  in  a  time  of  perfect 
peace  has  the  appearance  of  a  famished  town  rationed  at  the  end  of 
a  long  siege,  and  the  dearth  cannot  have  been  greater  nor  the 
nourishment  worse  in  December,  1870,  than  in  the  July  of  1789. 

The  nearer  drew  the  14th  of  July,  says  an  eye-witne6s,t  the  worse 
became  the  scarcity.  ♦*  Every  baker's  shop  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  to  which  bread  was  distributed  with  the  utmost  parsimony. 
.  .  .  This  bread  was  in  general  blackish,  earthy,  bitter,  and  brought  on 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  At  the  Military 
School  and  in  other  depots  I  have  seen  flour  of  a  detestable  quality; 
portions  were  yellow,  had  an  offensive  smell,  and  formed  blocks  so 
hard  that  they  required  to  be  broken  into  fragments  with  a  hatchet. 
For  my  own  part,  rebufied  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  this  unlucky 
bread,  and  disgusted  with  what  was  ofiered  to  me  at  tables  d'hote, 

I  entirely  gave  up  this  form  of  nourishment.  In  the  evenings  I  went 
to  the  Caf6  du  Caveau,  where  fortunately  they  were  considerate 
enough  to  reserv^e  for  me  two  French  rolls,  the  only  bread  that  I  ate 
for  a  whole  week."    But  this  resource  was  only  for  the  rich.     As  for 

1789;  dn  mairede  ViUenenye-le-Koi,  10  JuiUet;  de  M.  Bandry^  10  Juillet;  de  M.  Jamin, 

II  Juillet;  de  M.  Prioreau,  11  Juillet,  etc.). — Montjoie:  Histoire  de  la  Resolution  de 
Prance,  £•  partie,  ch.  xxi.  p.  5. 

•  Bonx  et  Buchez :  ibid.  "  It  is  very  ^evons,"  writes  the  Marquis  d'Antichamp,  "  to 
be  obliged  to  cut  standing  crops;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  let  the  troops  die  of  hunger." 

t  Montjoie :  ibid.,  ch.  zzxix.  y.  87.  De  Goncourt :  La  Soci^t^  nnn^aise  pendant  la 
Bevolution,  p.  68.  Deposition  de  Maillard  (Enqudte  Criminelle  du  ChAtdet  sor  lee 
^Y^ements  des  5  et  6  Octobre). 
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the  people,  iti  order  to  obtain  thia  dogs'  food  they  had  to  stand  in 
queti4  for  hours  together.  They  fight,  so  doing;  "they  snatch  the 
bread  from  each  other."  No  more  work;  "the  workshops  are 
deserted."  Sometimes  after  a  day's  waiting,  the  artisan  has  to  return 
home  empty-handed ;  and  if  he  does  bring  back  a  small  four-pound 
loaf,  it  has  cost  him  three  francs  twelve  sous — that  is,  twelve  sons  for 
I  the  bread  and  three  francs  for  the  lost  day.  In  the  long  line  of  idle 
^Band  agitated  beings  oscillating  at  the  doors  of  the  shops,  black 
^■ihoughts  are  fermenting.  If  the  bakers  lack  flour  to-night,  we  shall 
Bhave  nothing  to  eat  to-morrow  J  A  dreadful  idea,  to  confront  which 
the  whole  force  of  a  government  is  none  too  strong;  for  it  is  force, 
and  armed  force  alone — present,  visible,  menacing — that  can  maintain 
order  in  the  midst  of  famine. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  alid  Louis  XV*  hunger  and  suffering  had  been 

even  more  severely  felt ;  but  note,  rudely  and  promptly  repressed, 

ad  only  occasioned  partial  and  transient  troubles.   Some  rioters  were 

anged,  others  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  at  once  the  artisan,  the  peasant, 

horoughly  convinced  of  his  impotence,  returned  to  his  stall  or  his 

lough.     Where  a  wall  is  plainly  too  high,  no  one  even  thinks  of 

limbing  over  it.     But  here  we  have  the  wall  everywhere  cracking, 

nd  all  its  guardians — clergy,  nobihty,  middle  class,  men  of  letters, 

oUticiaus,  the  very  Government  itself — busy  making  a  wide  breach  in 

t.     For  the  first  time  the  poor,  the  wretched,  discern  an  outlet ;  they 

h  towards  it,  first  in  detachments,  next  en  jnasse,  and  revolt  is  now 

versa],  as  once  resignation  was. 


The  reason  is,  that  through  this  aperture  Hope  enters  like  light, 
id  reaches  gradually  down  to  the  lowest  levels.  For  the  last  half- 
century  it  has  been  rising,  and  its  beams,  that  in  the  first  instance 
illumined  the  higher  classes  in  their  fine  first-floor  apartments,  next 
xe  middle-classes  in  their  entresol  and  ground-floors,  have  for  the  last 
iro  years  penetrated  into  the  cellars  where  the  people  are  at  work — 
^,into  the  deep  sinks,  the  dark  corners  where  vagrants,  malefactors, 
ale  unclean  and  swarming  horde  hides  itself  from  the  pursuit  of 


To   the    two    first    provincial    assembUes,   instituted    by  Necker 

1778  and  1779,  Lom^nie  do  Brienne  has  in  1787  added  nineteen 

thers;    under  each   of  these  are   district  assembhes;    under  each 

these  last,  parochial  asserabHes;*  and  the  whole  administrative 

ichinery  is  transformed.     It  is  these  new  assemblies  that  asse^ 

1  and  watch  over  their  collection ;  that  decide  on  and  direct  all 

*'**  works;  that  judge  at  the  last  appeal  the  greater  mmiber  of 

I  cases.     The  intendant,  the  sub-delegate,  the  elected,  thus 

I  B^^g^ime  et  la  Revolution.  272— 290.    DeLavergne:  Lea 
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lose  three-quarters  of  their  authoiity.  Between  the  two  rivml  powers, 
whose  limits  are  ill-defined,  conflicts  eveiywhero  arise,*  an  ?i 

a  floating  thing,  and  obedience  waxes  less.  The  subject  u-^  .  ..^,  r 
feels  on  his  shoulder  the  superior  .pressure  of  the  one  and  only  hand 
which,  without  poeeibility  of  resietance  or  intervention,  bent,  pushed, 
and  propelled  him.  In  every  parochial,  district,  or  even  provincial 
aseembly,  common  people,  **  labourers,**  and  occasionally  plain  farmers, 
take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  nobles  and  prelates.  They  listen  to  and 
they  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  amount  of  taxes  paid  or  nearly  so  by 
themselves  alone — land-tax  and  its  accessories,  polMax,  road  duti<?«; 

bmd  most  certainly  on  their  retum  they  talk  it  over  vn\h  their  neighbours. 

"All  these  figures  are  printed ;  the  village  attorney  discusses  them  ^ith 
his  chents,  artisans  and  peasants,  either  on  Sundays  coming  out  from 
mass*  or  at  night  in  the  common  room  of  the  inn.  And  these  meetinf^s 
are  authorized,  even  encouraged,  in  high  places.  In  the  early  Am^ 
of  1788,  the  provincial  assemblies  demand  from  the  syndics  and  the 
inhabitants  of  eveiy  parish  a  local  inquiry ;  the  detailed  account  ^^^| 
their  grievances  is  requested,  what  incomes  are  exempt  from  eax^h  taij^ 
what  the  cultivator  pays  and  suffers,  how  many  privileged  personn  thcr<? 
are  in  the  parish,  what  their  fortune,  whether  they  reMde  there,  to  whjit 
sum  their  exemptions  amount ;  and  when  the  replies  are  given,  tht? 
attorney  who  holds  the  pen  names  and  points  out  each  privileged 
individual,  criticizes  his  way  of  life,  values  his  fortune,  calculates  th^ 
injury  done  to  the  village  by  his  immunities,  inveighs  agaiust  Uxm 
and  officials. 

On  leaving  these  asaembhes  the  viQager  iniminateslong  over  what  he 
has  just  heard.  He  contemplates  his  misfortunes — no  longer  one  by 
one,  but  in  the  aggregate  and  added  to  the  immensity  of  misfoHune 
that  weighs  down  his  fellows.  Moreover  he  begins  to  disting'uish  the 
causes  of  his  wretchedness.  The  King  is  said  to  be  good  :  why  then 
do  his  oflScials  take  so  much  of  our  money?  So-and-fto — Church  dig- 
nitaries or  noblemen — are  not  bad  people :  why  do  they  make  us  pay  in 
their  place  1  Imagine  a  beast  of  burden  to  whom  a  flash  of  reason 
should  suddenly  reveal  the  equine  in  contrast  to  the  human  race; 
realize,  if  you  can,  the  novel  thoughts  that  would  occur  to  it, — fijvtof 
all  as  to  postillions  and  drivers  by  whom  it  is  bridled  and  flogged;  and 
before  long  as  to  the  benevolent  travellers  and  sensitive  ladies  that 
feel  for  it  indeed,  but  none  the  less  add  to  the  carriage  load  all  their 
paraphemaUa  as  well  as  their  personal  weight. 

In  the  same  way  now  in  the  mind  of  the  peasants,  amidst  gloomy 
reveries,  slowly  and  gradually  a  new  idea  takes  shape — that  of  in 
oppressed  multitude  of  which  he  forms  part,  of  a  great  flock  Bcntteivd 
far  beyond  the  visible  horizon,  and  everywhere  ill-used,  f^mieih^d,  und 
fleeced*    Towards  the  end  of  1788,  through  the  corrt  ice  of 

intendants  and  military  commandants,  one  begins  to  di&iui4^va*ih  tii<& 
dull  universal  rumbling  of  a  gathering  wrath.       Men  seem  to  be 
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thaDging  their  character;  they  become  snepicious  and  restive*    And 
is  is  the  very  time  when  the  Government,  letting  go  the  reins, 

among  them  to  direct  themselves,*  In  the  month  of  November,  1787, 
le  King  haB  declared  that  he  convokes  the  States-General.    The  5th 
>f  July,  1788,  he  requires  from  all  public  bodies  and  competent  pemon^ 
lemoranda  on  the  subject*     On  the  8th  of  August  he  fixes  the  date 
rf  the  session.     The  5th  of  October  he  convokes  the  Notables,  to  de- 
about  it  with  them.  The  27th  of  December  he  accords  a  double 
Citation  to  the  tliird  estate,  seeing  that  **his  cause  is  bound  up 
iviUi  all  generous  sentiments,  and  will  always  have  public  opixxion  on 
^■ils  aide.'*     The  same  day  he  introduces  into  the  electoral  assemblies 
^Hbf  the  clergj''  a  majority  of  curt^s*  **  because  these  worthy  and  useful 
^^Rpastom  occupy  themselves  closely  and  habitually  with  the  indigence 
^^and  assistance  of  the  people/*  whence  it  follows  **  that  they  know 
more  intimately  its  trials  and  wants,'*     On  the  27th  of  Januaiy,  1789, 
he  regulates  the  order  and  form  of  convocation.    From  the  date  of 
le  7th  of  February,  letters  of  convocation  are  sent  off  one  by  one. 
week  later  every  parochial  assembly  begins  to  draw  up  a  report  of 
grievances,  and  excites  itself  l^y  the  detail  and  enumeration  of  all 
le  distresses  that  it  writes  down.    All  these  appeals  and  all  these  acts 
kre  so  many  blows  struck,  which  re-echo  in  the  popular  imagination, 
**It  is  the  desire  of  his  Majesty,"  says  the  standing  order,  "  that  from 
■Ahe  extremities  of  his  kingdom  and  the  least-known  of  its  dwellings, 
^fcvery  individual  should  feel  assured  of  his  desires  and  claims  reaching 
the  ear  of  the  King,"     So  then  the  thing  is  quite  true,  quite  certain. 
■^hey  are  invited  to  speak;  they  are  sent  for,  they  are  consulted, 
pKhey  are  to  be  relieved  j  henceforward  their  distress  will  be  lessj 
better  times  are  about  to  begin.     This  is  all  they  know.     Several 
months  later,  in  July,t  this  is  the  only  reply  that  a  peasant  woman 
I      can  make  to  Arthur  Young :  **  She  has  been  told  that  there  are  rich 
people  who  wish  to  do  something  for  the  poor  of  her  class ;"  but  as 
■^o  the  who  and  how  and  what  she  knows  nothing ;  the  matter  is  too 
^Romplicated,  out  of  the  reach  of  a  benumbed  and  mechanical  intel- 
ligence.     One  thought   only  emerges  thence — the  hope  of  sudden 
reUef,  the  persuasion  that  they  are  entitled  to  it,  the  resolution  to  help 
;      it  on  in  every  way ;  consequently  an  anxious  attitude  of  expectation 
I      ripe  for  starting,  a  rigid  tension,  of  the  will  that  only  waits  its  oppor- 
tunity  to  contract  and  drive  action  like  a  resistless  arrow  towards 
^^Bome  unknown  goal,  to  be  all,  at  once  revealed.  This  goal  all  at  once 
^Hb  revealed  by  hunger.     There  must  needs  'be  com  in  the  market- 
^Hllnce — the  farmers  and  proprietors  must  needs  bring  it  there ;  the 
^Rarge  purchasers,  whether  the  Government  or  private  individuals,  must 
not  transport  it  elsewhere ;  it  must  be  cheap,  the  price  must  be  fixed, 
le  baker  must  sell  it  at  twopence  the  pound ;  grain,  flour,  wine,  salt, 

•  Ikiyergfer:  Collection  des  Lois  et  Dfcrots,    Ibid.  1 3k  23  et  notftminaiit,  p,  15* 
f  Artbur  Young,  July  12th,  1789  (in  Chuiipftgne> 
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and  such  commodities  must  no  longer  pay  duty ;  there  nnist  no  longer 
be  any  duties,  neither  fieigniorial  rights  nor  ecclesiastical  tithea*  nor 
royal  or  municipal  taxes.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  idea,  in  all 
parts  of  the  realm,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  disturbances  break  out. 
Contemporary  writers  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  such  a  sconrgie** 
cannot  in  any  way  comprehend  this  innumerable  quantity  of  mal^ 
factors  who,  without  any  apparent  headis,  seem  by  some  conunon 
imderstanding  to  give  themselves  everywhere  up  to  the  same  cxoeasei^ 
and  just  at  the  very  time,  too,  when  the  States-General  are  about  to 
meet.  The  fact  was,  that  under  the  old  regime  the  conflagration  only 
smouldered  with  all  apertures  closed;  suddenly  the  great  door  is 
^  thrown  wide,  air  enters,  and  at  once  the  flames  burst  forth. 

nr. 

At  first,  however,  there  are  only  intermittent  isolated  fires,  that  can 
be  extinguished  or  that  die  out  of  themselves ;  but  the  next  moment,  in 
the  same  place  or  hard  by,  cracklings  beg^  again,  and  their  multipUcity 
and  repeated  occurrence  show  the  enormous  mass,  the  depth,  the  raised 
temperature  of  the  combustible  matter  about  to  explode.  During  the  four 
months  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  there  were  more  than  three 
inndred  riots  in  France.  They  occurred  from  month  to  month  and 
reek  to  week  in  Poitou,Bretagne,Touraine,Orl<5anai8,Normandy»nede 
I'rance,  Picardy,  Champagne,  Alsace,  Burgundy,  Nivemais,  Auvergne, 
janguedoc,  Provence,  On  the  28th  of  May,  the  Parliament  of  Rouea 
lounces  pillages  of  grain,  "  violent  and  bloody  fights,  in  which 
a.1  men  on  both  sides  have  been  kiiled,"  throughout  the  province, 
^t  Caen,  St.  Lo,  Mortain,  Granville,  Evreux,  Bemay,  Pont-Audemer» 
Clbeui',  Louviei-s,  and  other  places  besides.  On  the  20th  of  April,  tho 
Jaron  de  Bezenval,  military  commandant  of  the  central  provineee^ 
writes: — "I  again  send  to  M.  Necker  a  picture  of  the  frightfid  con- 
dition of  Touraine  and  the  OrManais;  each  letter  that  I  receive  froia 
those  provinces  contains  a  detailed  account  of  three  or  four  riota, 
suppressed  with  much  difficulty  by  the  troops/'f  And  throughout  th© 
whole  extent  of  the  realm  the  same  spectacle  is  to  be  seen. 

Generally,  as  is  natural,  the  women  are  the  ringleadera.  At  Mont- 
Ih^ry  they  have  ripped  open  the  sacks  of  corn  with  their  acisaon* 
Each  week,  on  maiket  day,  as  they  learn  that  the  loal"  of  bread  tuw 
risen  three,  four,  seven  sons,  they  cry  out  ^vith  indignation*  At  tltat 
price,  vA\\\  the  poor  wages  earned  by  their  husbands,  and  the  want  of 
work  besides,!  how  are  they  to  feed  their  famihes  T  Crowds  gather 
round  the  sacks  and  tho  doors  of  the  bakers;  in  the  midst  of  vocifera- 
tions and  abuse,  a  rush  is  made ;  the  proprietor  or  shopkeeper  » 
pushed  aside,  thrown  down  j  the  commodity  is  m  the  hands  of  the 


Montjoie,  Irepftitle,  102,        f  Floc^uct:  HisloireduP 
Archives  NationaleSj  Hj  H53.        J  Arthur  Youn^. 
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parchaserBaudtbe  hungry;  each  snatches  what  he  wante^pays,  or  does 
not  pay,  and  runs  off  with  his  booty. 

Sometimes  the  attack  is  a  joint  and  premeditated  one,*  At  Bray-sur- 
^Seine,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  villagers  gather  from  a  circuit  of  four  miles, 
»?med  with  stones,  knives,  and  stickB,  and  numbering  four  thousand, 
force  the  labourers  and  farmers  who  have  brought  in  the  grain  to  sell 
it  at  three  livres  instead  of  four  li\Tes  ten  sous  the  bushel,  and  threaten 
to  begin  again  next  market  day ;  then,  consequently,  the  farmer  will 
not  return,  then  the  market-place  will  be  empty,  and  soldiers  will  be 
required  to  prevent  the  pillaging  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bray.  At  Bagnols, 
in  Languedoc,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  April,  the  peasants,  armed  witb 
cndgels  and  as.sembled  by  beat  of  dnim,  **  traverse  the  town  threatening 
bloodshed  and  conflagration,  unless  corn  and  money  be  given  them." 
They  search  for  grain  in  private  houses,  share  it  among  themselves  at 
a  reduced  price,  **  promising  to  pay  for  it  next  harvest ;"  compel  the 
consuls  to  put  bread  at  two  sous  the  pound,  and  to  augment  the  daily 
wage  by  four  sous. 

Indeed,  this  is  now  the  customary  proceeding ;  the  people  no  longer 
obey  the  authurities,  but  the  anthorities  the  people.  Consuls,  slierifis, 
niayoi^,  ejmdics^  municipal  officers,  grow  confused  and  feeble  in 
presence  of  tliis  immense  clamour:  they  feel  that  they  are  about  to  be 
trodden  underfoot  or  thrown  out  of  window,  Othei-s,  of  fii-mer  texture, 
who  know  that  a  mob  in  revolt  is  demented,  have  a  scmple  about 
shedding  blood ;  at  all  events  they  jneld  for  once,  hoping  that  r»n  the 
next  market  day  soldiers  will  be  numerous  and  precautions  l>etter 
taken.  At  Amiens,  after  a  "verj^  shaip  riot/'t  tbey  resolve  to  take  the 
com  belonging  to  the  Jacobins,  and  to  sell  it  to  the  people  at  a  third 
below  its  value,  in  a  space  girdled  by  soldiers.  At  Nantes,  %vhere  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  has  been  taken  ]>osse8sion  of,  they  are  obliged  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  loaf  a  penny  per  pound.  At  Angouleme,  in  order  to 
^avoid  having  recoui*8e  to  arms,  the  Omnt  d'Artois  is  requested  to 
^^Wirrender  for  two  months  his  duty  on  flour,  the  price  of  the  bread  is 
fixed,  the  bakers  cjbtaining  compensatioD.  At  Cette  the  authorities  are 
BO  maltreated  that  they  gi%'e  up  everytliin^  ;  the  populace  has  sacked 
their  houses  and  got  the  upper  hand ;  they  proclaim  at  the  somid  of 
the  trumpet  that  all  its  demands  are  granted. 

At  other  times  the  crowd  dispenses  with  the  administration,  and  acts 
independently.  If  grain  fails  at  the  market,  they  go  to  seek  it  wherever 
it  may  be  found — at  the  houses  of  the  proprietors  or  farmers^  who 
dare  not  bring  it  to  market  for  fear  of  pillage ;  in  the  reUgious  houses, 
who  are  bound  by  a  royal  edict  to  have  always  a  years  harvest 
io  etore ;  in  the  granaries  where  the  Government  keeps  its  provisions  ; 

•  Archiveg  National esj  H,  1453.  Lottre  du  Due  de  Mort^mart,  Seigneur  do  Bray, 
4  Mai;  de  M,  de  Balkinvilliersi  Intendant  du  Lan(jrin?<l<H',  ITj  AvtU^ 

t  ArcliiveB  Nationales,  H»  1453,  Lett  re  deriotendant  M,  d' A^y,  30  Avril ;  des  Offioiers 
Jfunicipaujt  d«  Nautea,  'J  Janvier;  de  TlntendantM.  Meulan  d'Ablois,  22  Juin;  deM.  de 
BalininviUiers,  15  AttlL. 
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in  tlie  convoys  despatched  by   the  mspectors  to  Btardng   Iowha. 
Each  urie  for  himsulf ;  eo  imioh  the  woi-se  for  hia  neighbour,      Thr 
people  of  Fongfei'es  fight  with  and  diivo  oiit  tliose  of  Ernie  who  eoiiie 
to  buy  at  their  niarket,  au<i  the  same  Yinlence  is  Bho^yn  at  Vitr^  tt>  the 
inhabitants  of  Maine,*     At  Saint  L<^onard  the  people  keep  back  iLe 
grain  that    was  setting  ofl*  f<>r  Liniogea,  at  Bost  that  de^^tined  {in 
Anrillac,  at  Saint-Dith'er  what  waa  to  be  sent  to  MouUn,  at  ToumUift 
what  was  ready  for  despatch  to  Macon.   In  vain  were  escort**  added  ti» 
convt*yB :  troops  of  men  and  women,  annod  wnth  hatchets  and  gunsw 
lui'k  in  the  woods  along  the  road*  and  jiunp  to  the  bridle  of  the  horewt 
They  have  to  be  eabred  in  order  that  the  procession  may  advajice.  In 
vain  are  reaBons,  explanations,  kind  words  abundantly  laviftlied ;  imy. 
com  is  even  offered  to  them  for  money ;  they  refuse  it,  cryiug  that  the 
convoy  shall  not  set  out,     They  have  made  up  their  minds,  their  vmy 
lution  is  that  of  a  bull  who  stops  up  the  road,  with  lowered  hsmm^ 
The  cora  is  theii-s,  smce  it  is  in  then*  country;  whoever  carries  it  off  or 
keeps  it  to  himself  is  a  thief.     Nothing  can  root  out  that  fixed  ide^  itf 
theirs.     At  Chantenay,  near  Mans,t  they  prevent  a  miller  from  taking 
to  his  mill  what  he  has  jnst  been  buying.     At  Mnntch-agon,  in  Langae* 
doc,  they  stone  a  merchant  who  was  sending  his  last  load  ekawheit; 
at  Thiei-s  strong  bodies  of  workmen  go  and  gather  the  eoni  in  the 
fields ;  a  proprietor  in  whose  possession  some  is  fomid  is  nearly  kiikx!; 
they  <Mnk  in  the  cellars^  then  leave  the  wine  to  run  out.     At  Keven^ 
thebakem  having  tailed  tu  stock  their  presses  for  four  days,  the  popih 
lace  takes  forcible  possession  of  the  granaries  of  private  individaak 
merchants,  religious  communities     **  The  tenified  merchanti*  let  their 
grain  go  at  whatever  price  is  named,  indeed  the  gi*eater  portion  cif  it 
is  stolen  in  the  presence  (if  the  guards ;"  and  in  the  tumult  catiBed  by 
these  domicihaiy  visits,  a  number  of  houses  are  sacked. 

At  this  time  woe  to  all  those  who  are  connected  with  the  elmrge,tho 
acquisition,  the  traffic,  the  management  of  grain!  The  popular  inwigi- 
nation  needn  livuig  beings  to  whom  it  may  impute  its  woes  and  on  whom 
it  may  wreak  its  revenge;  in  its  eyes  that  whole  pai-ticular  cbai i« 
composed  of  monopolizerB*  forestallers,  and,  at  aU  events,  of  enemies  of 
the  public.  Near  Angers  the  house  of  the  Benedictines  is  attacked 
their  enclosm-e  and  woods  are  devastated*}  At  Amiens  ^"^  the  people 
were  on  the  point  of  pillaging  and,  perhaps,  burning  down  the  hotuo* 
of  two  commercial  men  who  had  conetntctod  mills,  grintUng  im  us 
economical  principle."  Held  in  check  by  the  aohiiere,  they  oouti^ 
themselves  with  breaking  the  window^s ;  but  **  other  groups  go  •* 
deeti-oy  or  pillage  the  houses  of  some  private  persons  whom  th^y 

*  Archires  Kationoles,  H,  1458.  Lettre  du  Comto  de  LangeroQ*  4  Jufllet:  d^M.^ 
Meuljin  d'  AbloiB»  3  Juin  ;  i  ♦roccs  -  vc  rial  d  o  la  Mar^cb  auES<>e  de  Boet,  2^  A  tt  '  '  *  *  -  -» ll 
M.  de  Chazerat,  2^  Mai ;  de  M.  de  Be7X*nval.  2  Juin ;  de  rinteiidant  M,  Ai  ^ 

t  ArchiTes  Natiomileg,  H,  14511.     Letta-e  de  M.  de  Bt^zcnval,  27  ^^^i     -l-  .iS* 

▼aiierB,  25  Avril  ;  de  M  de  Chazerat.  12  Juin  ;  de  M,  de  FooUoii 

t  ArcMvee  Nationales,  H,  1453.     Lettr^  de  rintendaut  M.  vi  ?j  dtf  H^ 

(}*Agaj,30Amlj  deM,  Amelot,25  Ami;  desOfficiersMunkipauxdt>Niaiicrt,lirifAiivier,cle^ 
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[jt  of  immopoly/*     At  Xautes,  a  SitiUr  Geslia  being  deputed  by 

people  to  visit  a  cerkaiu  house^aiid  finding  uo  corn  therein,  the  cry 

raided,  **  He  is  an  embezzler,  an  accomplice."     The  crowd  falls  npun 

|iie  18  wounded  and  nearly  cut  to  pieceis*     It  is  manifest  that  there 

longer   any  eecurity   in   France  ;   poaseaeions,    life    even,    are 

3<langered.   The  primary  property  of  all — subsistence^ — is  violated  in 

thousand   places,  and   it*   everywhere   precarious   and   threatened. 

Everywhere    the   inteudant    and   sub-Hlelegatea   call    for    aesistancOj 

re   the   moimted   pohce  impotent,  and  demand  regular  troops. 

ad  now   it   happens    that   pubHc    fi»rce,    already   insutficient,    dis- 

totteiing,   finds  itself  set  upon,  not  only  by  the  bhud  rage 

hnuger,  but  by  the  misehievoiiB  instincts  that  profit  by  all  disorder, 

id  the  penuanent  seltishness  that  every  political  convulsion  frees  from 

straint. 

Smugglers,  forgers,  poachers,  vagabonds,  beggars,  convicts,*  wo 
have  seen  how  numerous  tbese  are,  and  %vhat  a  single  year  of  scarcity 
does  to  add  to  their  number.  ^Ul  these  are  so  many  recruits  for 
riotous  assemblies,  and  during  the  riot  and  under  cover  of  it  each  of 
aem  fills  his  Back, 

*'  In  the  Fays  fie  Caux,t  aad  even  up  to  the  environs  of  Rotien,  at  Ron- 
berolles,  Quevreilly,  Pr«aux,  8aii it- Jacques,  and  in  all  the  isurroundmg  distrkl, 
[ids  of  armed  iM'igaads  break  iuto  the  houses,  esixjeially  into  those  of  the 
•last^^  and  lay  violent  hands  on  whatever  suits  them,"    *^  To  t!^e  south  of 
1  pel?,  three  or  four  woi^dmeii,  out  of  the  forests  of  lielleuie,  use  their 
nets  against  all  who  resist  them,  and  g'et  grain  at  the  price  they  choose 
U>  pay/' 

In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Etampes  fifteen  bandits  enter  the  farmB 
by  night,  and  make  the  farmer  pay  a  ransom  by  the  threat  of 
incendiarienL  In  Cambresis*  they  pillage  the  abbeys  of  Vanchelles, 
Terger,  and  Gaillemans,  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis  de  Beseelard,  the 
roperty  of  M.  Doisy,  two  farms,  the  waggons  of  corn  that  pass  along 
road  to  Saint^Quentin,  and,  in  addition,  some  farms  in  Picardy, 
The  focus  of  this  revolt  is  in  a  few  villages,  on  the  confines  of 
icardy  and  Cambresis,  villages  addicted  to  smuggling  and  the 
Bcense  it  induces.'*  The  peasants  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
aticed  by  bandits;  a  man  slips  rapidly  along  the  incline  of  thefts 
id  such  or  such  a  one,  semi-honest  till  then,  having  once  taken  part 
carelessly  or  reluctantly  in  a  riot,  T\dll  begin  again,  tempted  either  by 
'  u  In  fact,  **  it  is  not  extreme  need  that  excites  them,'' 
Illative  cupidity,  a  new  kind  of  smuggling/'     An  old 

L'AncienE.  sit  500, 

t  Fldqnet,  vii.  lA)^  (liapport  du  27  Foviier).   Hippoan :  Le  Gouvemoment  de  Normandie, 
iv.  377  (J^Hre  de  M.  P<^tTot.  23  Juin),     Archives  Kationalos,  H,  V\h:\.     Lettrts  de  M.  du 
■  /ril.     Ibid.  F.  7,  32&0.     Lettredo  M.  deEoclmmljeau,  10  Mai.    Ibid, 
TAbbe  Duplaqi^ct.  I><?pu1o  dii  Tier&^otat  d«  Saint  QueutiDj  X7  Mai. 
ti:\Liv  u*  Liijia  iaiA.Kiiour3  des  euviroas  de  Saint  Quentiu,  14  Mai. 
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carabineer,  sabre  in  hand,  a  forester,  and  ^' about  eight  persons  id 
pretty   easy  circmnstances,  place  themselves  at  the  head   of  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  men,  repair  daily  to  three  or  four  villages* 
compel  all  who  have  com  to  give  it  at  twenty-four "  and   even  at 
eighteen  ^'livres  the  sack."    Those  of  the  band  who  declare  them- 
selves penniless  carry  oflF  their  portion  without  paying  for  it.    The 
others,  having  paid  what  price  they  please,  now  proceed  to  sell  again 
at  a  profit,  and  even  ask  forty-five  Uvres  the  sack — an  excellent 
stroke  of  business,  in  which  greed  goes  halves  with  poverty.     When 
the  next  harvest  comes  the  temptation  will  be  similar.     ''  They  have 
threatened  to  come  and  gather  in  our  crops  for  us,  and  also  to  cany 
ofi*  our  cattle  and  sell  the  meat  at  two  sous  the  pound."     In  all  great 
insurrections  there  are  such  malefactors,  vagrants,  outlaws,  savage  and 
desperate  vagabonds,  who  gather  like  wolves  wherever  they  scent  a 
prey.     These  it  is  who  serve  as  guides  and  executioners  to  private 
and  public  grudges.    Near  Uzes,  twenty-five  men,  wearing  masks  and 
carrying  guns  and  sticks,  enter  the  dwelling  of  a  notary,  fire  a  pistol 
at  him,  load  him  with  blows,  destroy  his  furniture,  bum  his  registers 
and  all  the  title-deeds  and  papers  deposited  with  him  by  the  Count  of 
Rouvres  ;  of  this  band  seven  are  airested,  but  the  people  are  on  their 
side,  attack  the  moimted  police,  and  set  them  free.*    They  are  iden- 
tified by  their  actions,  their  impulse  to  destroy  for  destroying's  sake, 
their  foreign  accent,  their  gaunt  faces,  and  their  rags.     More  of  them 
come  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  and  for  four  days  the  town  is  at  their 
mercy.t    Magazines  are  broken  into,  carts  of   com  unloaded,  con- 
vents and  seminaries  forced  to  pay  ransom ;  they  attack  the  house  of 
the  Procureur-Gencral,  who  has  denounced  them,  and  want  to  cut 
him  to  pieces  ;  they  break  his  mirrors,  his  furniture,  leave  laden  with 
booty ;  go  into  the  town  and  the  outskirts  to  pillage  manufactories, 
and  break  or  bum  machinery.     These  are  henceforth  the  new  leaders, 
for  in  every  riot  it  is  he  who  is  most  audacious,  most  entirely  unem- 
barrassed by  scruples,  who  walks  at  the  head  and  sets  the  example 
of  havoc.     The  example  is  contagious ;  the  crowd  had  began  by 
wanting  bread,  it  ends  by  murder  and  conflagration,  and  the  savagery 
let  loose  adds  its  imlimited  horrors  to  the  limited  revolt  of  want. 


V. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  spite  of  scarcity  and  brigands,  this  revolt 
might  perhaps  be  got  under,  but  for  that  which  renders  it  irre- 
sistible :  its  own  beHef  that  it  is  authorized,  actually  authorized,  by 
those  on  whom  the  task  of  suppressing  it  is  laid.  Here  and  'there 
break  out  words  and  acts  of  terrible  naivete  which  reveal  beyond  the 

*  ArcliiYes  Nationales^  H,  1453.  Littre  du  Cointc  de  Pcrigord,  Commandant  VSSSautt 
du  Lan^edoc,  22  Avril. 

t  Flcquet,  vii.  611  (du  11  au  14  JuiUet). 
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)  gloomy  present  a  future  more  threatening  still*    Already  on  the  Oth  of 
lantiary,  1789,  there  rises  amidst  the  populace  that  takes  possession 
ibe  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Nantcfl,  tmd  luys  siege  to  the  bakers*  shops,* 

'thecrj'of  *Vive  la  Libertt!%*  rQinghng  with  that  of  'Vive  le  Roi/** 
few  months   later,  around  Plfji-rmel,  the   peasants  refuse  to  pay 
itbes,  alleging  that    the    cahier    of  their    assembly  demands  their 

volition.     In  Alsace,  dating  from  the  month  of  March,  the  same 

fnsal:  **  in  many  places"  a  number  of  communities  even  pretend  that 

iey  ai'e  at  liberty  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  their  deputies  to  the 
Jt-ates-General  shall  have  definitely  fixed  the  sum  of  public  contribu- 
ions.  In  Dauphine,  it  is  resolved  in  printed  and  published  deliberations, 
%t  no  more  **  personal  duties"  shall  be  paid,  and  the  seigneurs  who 
Ire  the  losers  dare  not  go  to  law.  At  Lyons  the  people  are' persuaded 
that  "  all  collection  of  duties  should  cease,"  and  on  the  29th  of  June  the 
lews  of  the  reunion  <»f  the   three  Orders  **  having  been  received/* 

astonished  at  the  illuminations  and  signs  of  public  rejoicing,"  they 
believe  the  happy  times  to  have  really  begun,  and  form  a  plan  for 
obtaining  meat  at  four  sous  and  wine  at  the  same  price.  The  pubU- 
cans  think  that  the  town  dues  are  erelong  to  be  abolished,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  the  King,  in  honour  of  the  reunion  of  the  three 
Orders,  has  granted  a  three  days*  exemption  from  all  duties  to  Paris, 
Mid  that  this  ought  equaUy  to  apply  to  Lyons,  Upon  which  the  crowd 
rushes  frantically  to  the  barriers,  to  the  Porte  Saint-Clair,  the  Poile 
Perrache,  the  Bridge  of  La  Guillotiere,  bm^ns  or  dcnioliBhes  the 
bm^eaus,  destroys  the  registem,  sacks  the  hnuseis  of  the  officials,  and 
takes  possession  of  the  wine  that  is  there  deposited.  Meanwhile  the 
our  haa  spread  through  the  coLmtry  that  the  entrance  into  the 
wn  is  now  free ;  the  peasants  flock  in  with  such  prodigious  files  of 

aggons  laden  with  wine  and  dra^v'u  by  several  oxen,  that  in  spite  of 
e   guard  that  has  been  re-establlBhed  there,  they  are  obliged  to 

e  admitted  throughout  the  day  without  payment  j  it  is  only  on  the 
7th  of  Jidy  that  it  again  becomes  possible  to  collect  the  duties.  The 
aame  goes  on  in  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  piineipal  taxes  are 
levied  upon  articles  of  consumption ;  there>  too,  it  is  in  the  name  of 
e  Government  that  the  collections  are  suspended.    At  Agdef  **the 

eople  is  madly  pei-suaded  that  it  is  everythiog,  and  can  do  every- 
thing, by  reason  of  the  so-called  will  of  the  King  as  to  equality  of 
ranks  " — for  it  is  thus  that  it  interprets,  after  its  liking  and  in  its  own 
^nguage,  the  double  representation  granted  to  the  third  estate.     In 

consequence  of  this,  the  people  threaten  the  town  vnth  general 
pillage  imle&s  the  price  of  all  provisions  be  lowered  ;  and  suppress  the 

•  Ajichives  Kationales,  H,  1453.  Lettre  dee  Officiora  Mimicipaux  do  Kan  tea,  9  Janvier ; 
dn  Subdt'lcgiie  de  Pioermel,  4  Juillet.  rbid*  F^  2353.  L«ttre  do  la  CoTOii>i8.^iotj  Inter- 
m^diaire  d'Alsace,  8  Septembre.  Ibid.  F%  3227.  Lettre  de  I'lBtendant  Caie  de  la 
Bove,  16  Juin.  Ibid.  H,  1453.  Lettre  de  Teiray,  Intendast  de  Lyon,  4  JuiBet;  du 
Pr^6t  dea  Echevins,  5  et  7  JuiUet. 

Archivee  Nationales,  H,  1453.     Lettre  du  Maire  et  dea  Consuls  d'Agde,  21  Arril; 
_^   M*  de  P4rigord,  19  Arril  et  5  Mai. 
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proTTncial  rlntv  laid  on.  vnjie.  fish,  and  meat ;  in  addition  to  wliiclu 
**  they  are  determined  to  name  consok  taken  from  their  own  daas.'* 
and  the  bif^hop.  the  fyeignenr  ^  >f  the  town,  the  mavor,  and  the  notables^ 
a^inst  whr)m  the  pea^^ants  in  the  conntry  ronnd  have  been  gathered 
by  force,  find  themaelvea  obliged  to  proclaim  to  the   sonnd  of  the 
tmmpet  that  the  popnlar  demands  are  all  complied  with.    Three  dajs 
later  they  insist  that  the  daty  on  grinding  be  diminished  by  half,  and 
gr>  to  seek  out  the  bishop  ti^  whom  the  mills  belong.     The  prelate, 
who  is  ill,  becomes  faint  in  the  street  and  seats  himself  on  a  boimdaiT- 
stone ;  there  the  session  is  at  once  held,  and  he  is  obliged  to  sign  an 
act  of  renunciation ;  in  consequence  of  which  "  his  mill,  set  down  st 
15,000  livres,  is  now  reduced  to  T.SOO.''    At  Limoux,  under  pretext  of 
seeking  for  grain,    thq   populace   break  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
comptrollers  and  farmers  of  the  taxes,  carry  off  their  registers,  and 
throw  them,  together  with  the  furniture  of  the  ofiicials,  into  the  water. 
In  Provence,  things  are  still  worse ;  for  through  an  enormous  injustice 
and  an  inconceivable  imprudence,  all  the  taxation  of  the  towns  rests 
on  flour ;  hence  it  is  to  this  taxation  that  the  scarcity  of  bread  is 
directly  attributed;   and  this  is  why  the  fiscal  agent  becomes  the 
visible  enemy,  and  the  revolts  of  hunger  develop  into  insurrections 
against  the  State. 

VI. 

Here,  too,  political  novelties  are  the  spark  that  sets  fire  to  the  man 
of  powder;  eveiywhere  it  is  on  thevery  day  of  the  electoral  assembly 
that  the  people  rise  ;  in  leps  than  a  fortnight  there  are  from  forty  to 
fifty  insurrections  in  the  province.  The  popular  imagination— like 
a  child — goes  straight  to  its  goal ;  reforms  having  been  announced, 
it  believes  them  already  come,  and,  to  make  still  more  sure,  executes 
them  on  the  spot ;  since  we  are  to  be  relieved,  let  us  relieve  ourselves. 

*'This  is  not  an  isolated  revolt  like  the  ordinary  ones,"  writes  the  commandsnt 
of  tnK^ps  ;*  **  here  we  have  the  party  united  anci  guided  by  uniform  principles; 
the  Hame  errors  are  spread  abroad  in  all  minds.  .  .  The  principles  instilled 
into  the  people  are  that  the  King  would  have  perfect  equality,  would  do  aviy 
with  ntjblcs  and  bishops,  with  rank,  titles,  and  seigniorial  rights.  Thus  these 
niisltMl  lieingH  believe  themselves  to  be  in  their  duty  and  following  the  deaie 
of  the  King." 

Grand-sounding  words  have  had  their  effect;  they  have  been  told 
that  the  States-General  were  going  to  bring  about  the  "regeneration 
of  the  kingdom,"  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  "the  epoch  of 
the  convocation  "  should  bo  that  of  "an  entire  and  absolute  change  in 

•  Archives  Nationalcs,  H,  14r)3.  Lettres  de  M.  do  Caraman,  23.  26,  27,  28  Man;  da 
S^ndchal  MissiesBy,  24  Mars ;  du  Mairc  d'Hy^res,  25  Mars,  etc.  Ibid.  H,  1274;  de  ILde 
HoDtmayrao,  2  Avril;  de  M  de  Caraman,  18  Mars,  12  A\rril;  do  rintendant  H.dek 
Tour.  2  Avril ;  du  Procureur-G^»n^ral,  M.  d'Anthenian,  17  Avril,  ot  rapport  du  15  Jnii; 
des  Offlciers  Mimicipaux  de  Toulon,  11  Avril ;  du  Subd^leguc  do  Manoeque,  14  Man;  de 
M.  do  8aint-Trox>ez,  21  Man — Proces- verbal  signe  par  119  t^moins  but  Temeiite  dn( 
Mam  2i  Aix,  etc. 
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o  condition*?!  and  fortunes  of  the  commiiuitv  "  Hence  *' the  insuiToction 

inst^tlie  nobility  and  the  clergy  is  as  fierce  us  it  is  general/*     **  In 

veml  places  it  has  been  pretty  widely  spread  that  U  tewt  a  species  of 

tear  declared  apainst  proprietors  ami  jrroj)erfy ;  and  in  the  town 8,  as  in 

e  cQuatiy,  the  people  persist  in  declaring  that  thei/  will  pau  notJUng 

iteveTt  imlher  iaxes^  nar  duties,  nor  debts  J' 
Naturally  it  is  (in  the  piquet  or  meal  tax  that  the  first  aesaidt  is 
e.  At  Aix,  Mareeillus,  Tonlon,  and  in  more  than  forty  to^^Tis  and 
ageB,  it  is  at  once  abolished ;  at  Aupt  and  Luc»  nothing  remains  of 
e  weighing-hoiuse  but  the  fonr  walls  ;  at  MareeilloB,  the  dwelling  of 
e  farmer  of  the  Riaugliter-houses,  at  Brignolles,  that  of  the  director  of 
the  adminifitration  of  leather,  are  sacked ;  the  people  have  resolved  to 
purge  the  country  of  all  the  adniinistrative  employes.  This  is  but  a  be- 
ginniug — bread  and  other  commodities  must  be  cheap,  and  be  so  at  unce< 
At  Aries  the  corporation  of  sailors,  presided  over  by  M,  de  Barras,  the 
consid,  has  just  elected  its  representatives  ;  by  way  of  a  finish  to  the 
meeting  they  iuBist  that  M.  de  Barras  should  reduce  by  decree  the 
price  of  all  victuals;  and  at  his  refusal  ''they  throw  open  the  window, 
lling  out,  *  We  have  got  Idm ;  we  have  only  to  throw  him  into  the 
reet^  others  'will  pick  him  up/  "  No  alternative  but  to  yield :  the 
decree  is  proclaimed  by  the  city  trumpeter,  and,  at  every  taxed  article 
named,  the  crowd  eriee,  **  Lf*ng  live  the  King  and  M,  de  Barras/*  In 
presence  of  brute  force  ctmcession  was  unavoidiible.  At  the  same 
time  the  pei-plexity  is  great,  for  by  the  suppression  of  this  meal  tax 
^^Bie  toAATis  lose  all  their  revenue,  and  in  adtlition  they  have  to  indem- 
^^nfy  the  bakers  and  butchore,  Toulon,  for  example,  contracted  a  daily 
^Bebt  of  2,500  livree. 

^B  In  such  disorder  as  this,  woe  to  those  suspected  of  having  contri- 
^roted  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  people's  grievances  !  At  Toulon, 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  heads  of  the  mayor  who  signed  the  taxes 
and  of  the  keeper  of  records,  who  had  the  care  of  thl?  lists.  At 
Manosque,  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron,  who  was  visiting  the  seminary,  was 
accused  of  favourmg  a  monopolizer^  As  he  was  walking  to  his 
carriage  he  was  hooted,  threatened,  mud  was  thrown  at  him,  and 

t^en  stones,  The  consuls  in  charge  and  the  sub-delegate,  who  ran  to 
protect  him,  were  struck  and  thrown  aside;  while  some  madmen, 
xmder  hie  very  eyes,  begin  "  to  dig  a  grave  in  which  to  bury  him/' 
Defended  by  five  or  six  brave  men,  he  reaches  his  carriage  amidst  a 
pail  of  pebbles,  wounded  in  the  head  and  many  parts  of  his  body ; 
and  he  is  only  saved  because  his  horses,  being  also  stoned,  nin  away 
with  him.  Strangers,  Italians,  bandits,  have  joined  the  peasants  and 
artisans,  and  words  are  spoken  and  acts  committed  which  announce  a 
Jacquerie,  **The  most  frantic  cry  to  the  bishop,  *  We  are  poor,  you 
are  rich;    we    mean   to  get  all  your  wealth/  "*     Elsewhere,   "  the 

•  ijfdiivea  NatioDalee,  H,  1274.    Lettre  de  M.  d©  la  Tour,  2  Avril  (avec  memoire 
d^taill^  et  d^posiiioiLs). 
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seditioiiB  bands  place  all  well-to-do  people  under  contribution,^    At 
Brig^olles,  thirteen  houses  are  pillaged  from  top  to  bottom,  and  thirty 
others  partially  so.     At  Aupt,  M.  de  Montferrat»  who  resists,  ia  killed 
and  ''  cut  into  little  pieces.''     At  La  Seyne,  the  populace,  led  by  a 
peasant,  assemble  to  the  beat  of  drum  before  the  dwelling  of  on©  af 
the  principal  citizens,  bidding  him  prepare  for  deaths  and  "  they  wifl 
do  him  the  honour  of  interring  him."     He  fliea;  his  house  is  fiack^l 
as  well  as  the  guard-house,  and  un  the  morrow  the  head  of  the  bamP 
**  compels  the  leading  inhabitants  to  give  him  money,  in   order,  ho 
says,   to   indemnify  the  peasants  who  had    left  their  work**  and 
employed  their  day  in  the  service  of  the  pubUc.     At  Peioier,  the 
Pr&ideiit  de  Peinier,  an  octogenarian,  is  **  besieged  in  his  cfa&teau  by 
a  band  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  and  peasants/'  %vho  have 
brought  a  consul  and  a  notary  with  them,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
these  two  functionaries  force  the  president  to  sign  an  act  renouncing 
all  his  seigniorial  rights  of  every  kind.     At  Sollier,  they  destroy  the 
mills  of  M.  de  Forbin-Janson,  sack  the  house  of  his  man  of  busineo, 
pillage  the  chilteau,  demolish  the  roof,  the  chapel,  the  altar,  the  mil- 
ings  and  armorial  bearings,  enter  the   cellars,  stave  in  the  win©- 
barrels,  cairy  off  all  that  is  portable ;   '*  the  carrying  went  on  two 
days,**  the  loss  to  the  marquis  amounting  to  100,000  crowns.    At 
Riez,  they  surround  the  episcopal  palace  with  fagots,  and  threaten  to 
bum  it  down,  '*  but  admit  the  bishop  to  tenns  upon  a  promise  of 
50,000  livres,"  and  require  him  to  burn  his  archives*     They  destroy 
the  chateau  of  the  Provost  of  Pignan,  and  seek  for  the  Bishop  of 
Toulon  that  they  may  kill  him.     lu  a  word,  the  sedition  is  social^  for  it 
strikes  at  all  who  profit  by  or  rule  in  the  estabUshed  order- 
Indeed*  in  watching  the  popular  actions,  one  would  say  that  tha 
theory  of  the  Control  Social  had  been  infused  into  men's  minds.    They 
treat  magistrates  as  servants,   decree  laws,  behave  as  sovereigns, 
exercise  public  control,  and  summarily,  arbitrarily,  brutally  establiBh 
what  they  hold   conformable   to   natural   rights.      At  Peinier  they 
demand  a  second  electoral  Assembly,  with  right  of  suffrage  for  them- 
selves.    At  Saint-Maximin  they  take  on  themselves  the  election  of 
new  consuls  and  officers  of  justice.    At  Sollier,  they  compel  the  magia- 
trate*s  representative  to  give  in  his  resignation,  and  break  his  batoo 
of  office.     At  Barjols,  **they  turn  magistrates  and  consuls  into  mew 
valets,  announce  that  they  are  the  masters,  and  will  deal  out  justiod 
themselves."     And  in  fact  they  do  deal  it  out,  as  they  are  able  to  dih 
cem  it  through  many  exactions  and  thefts.      So-and-so  has  com,  he 
ought  to  divide  it  with  such  or  such  another  who  lacks  it.     So-and-fiO 
has  money,  he  ought  to  give  some  of  it  to  those  who  have  none 
wherewith  to  buy  bread.    Acting  upon  this  principle  at  Barjols,  they 
tax  the  Uraulines  to  the  amount  of  18,000  Uvres,  carry  off  fifty  loads 
of  wheat  from  the  chapter,  eighteen  from  one  poor  artisan,  forty  from 
another,  and  force  canons  and  beneficed  clergy  to  give  receipts  to  thoir 
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farmerB-  Then,  fi-om  house  to  house,  cudgel  in  hand,  they  compel  some 
to  contribute  money,  othera  to  renounce  their  claims  against  their 
debtors,  **  one  to  desist  from  a  criminal  prosecution,  another  to  give  up  a 
decision  in  his  favour^  another,  again,  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  a  law- 
8oit  won  years  ago,  a  father  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
flon/*  All  their  grievanceB  return  to  mind,  and  it  is  well  known  how 
teQacious  the  peasants  memory  is.  Now  th&.t  he  is  master  he  redresses 
wrongs — especially  those  he  believes  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him- 
self.  General  restitution  is  the  order  of  the  day*  and  first  of  all  feudal 
duties  hitherto  received.  The  man  of  business  of  M.  de  Montmeyan 
is  deprived  of  all  the  money  ho  has,  to  make  up  for  all  that  during 
fifteen  years  he  must  have  gained  as  notaiy.  The  former  Consul  of 
Brignolles  had  in  1775  inflicted  fines  to  the  value  of  about  1,700  or 
1,800  francs  and  appHed  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  that  sum  is 
ow  withdrawn  from  his  cash-box.  In  the  eyes  of  the  peasants 
not  only  are  the  consuls  and  lawyers  a  mischievous  set,  but  all 
those  papers  that  they  wT^rk  amongst  are  even  worse.  To  the 
flames  then  with  all  old  documents,  not  only  clerks'  registers,  but 
also,  at  Hyeres,  all  papers  belonging  to  the  town-hall  and  the 
principal  notary.  In  the  matter  of  papers  the  only  good  ones  are 
the  new,  those  bearing  discharges,  receipts,  or  obligations  in  favour  of 
the  people-  At  Brignolles,  millowners  are  constrained  to  grant  an 
act  of  sale  by  which  they  yield  up  their  mills  to  the  commune  for  a 
yeai'ly  rent  of  5,000  francs,  payable  in  ten  years  and  not  beaiing 
interest, — ^a  measm^e  that  ruuiB  them ;  and  at  the  sight  of  this  signed 
contract  the  peasants  shout  for  joy,  having  such  confidence  in  stamped 
paper  that  they  at  once  proceed  to  order  a  thanksgiving  mass  to  be 
Baid  at  the  Cordeliers. 

Alarming  symptoms  these,  indicating  the  secret  disposition,  the  fixed 
resolve,  the  future  task  of  the  rising  power.  If  it  prove  victorious,  it 
will  begin  by  destroying  all  old  papers,  lists,  title-deeds,  contracts, 
trusts,  that  it  now  has  perforce  to  endure ;  perforce  too  it  will  have 
others  drawn  up  to  its  own  advantage,  and  the  scribes  w^ill  be  the 
deputies,  the  admini8trat'^)rs,  that  it  holds  in  its  rude  gi^asp* 

This  causes,  however,  uq  alarm  in  high  places  j  it  is  even  thought 
that  the  revolt  has  something  good  about  it,  dnce  it  obliges  the 
towns  to  suppress  unjust  tares/  The  young  men  of  the  new  Mar- 
seillaise guard  are  permitted  to  go  to  Aubagno  **  to  demand  from 
M.  le  Lieutenant  Crimiuel  ani  M,  TAvocat  du  Boi  the  Uberation  of 
prisoners.**  There  is  toleration  for  the  disobedience  of  Marseilles  in 
refusing   to   receive   the  magistrates  sent  by  letters  patent  to  com- 

•  ArchiTes  Nationalea.  H.  1274.  Lettre  ie  M.  de  CtLraman,  22  Avril :  '*  11  eet  rteilt^ 
da  oe  malheur  un  Lien  rfiel.  «...  On  a  rtport^^  aur  la  daaae  au^  ce  qui  exc^dait  lea 
forces  des  malheureux  joumikliers.  *  .  ,  Oq  daper^oit  encore  d*un  peu  plus  d'attention 
do  la  nobldBse  et  dea  gena  aises  pour  les  pairres  pays&na ;  on  a*  est  accontumd  ^  lenr 
pEUrler  avec  plus  de  douceur."  M,  do  Camman  l  ^.tt?  bl«;8s6,  ainsi  que  son  tils,  \  Auc,  et,  si 
160  Boldata  lapidfe  ont  fini  par  tirer,  o'eet  sana  aonordre.  Ibid.,  Lettre  de  M,  d*  Antheman, 
17  AytU  :  de  M.  da  Barentin,  11  Juin. 
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mence  informations.  Better  still,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Parliament  of  Aix,  a  general  amnesty  is  proclaimed ;  "  a  few  ring- 
leaders only  excepted,  who  are  yet  at  liberty  to  leave  the  kingdom."  The 
leniency  of  the  Xing  and  of  the  military  chiefs  is  admirable ;  it  is  an 
admitted  thing  that  the  people  is  a  child,  that  it  never  offends  except 
through  error,  that  its  repentance  mnst  be  beUeved  in,  and  that  so 
soon  as  it  returns  to  ordeJ-,  it  must  be  welcomed  back  with  paternal 
love;  the  truth  being  that  the  child  is  a  bUnd  giant  exasperated  by 
suffering ;  hence  it  breaks  whatever  it  touches,  not  only  destroying 
in  the  provinces  those  local  wheels  which  after  a  temporary  disarrange- 
ment may  still  be  repaired,  but  also  the  central  main-spring  which 
gives  movement  to  all  the  rest,  and  the  destruction  of  which  will 
throw  the  whole  machine  out  of  gear. 

H.  Taini. 


WHAT  IS  IN  STORE  FOR  EUROPE, 


AND  ESPECIALLY   FOR  AUSTRLA.-HUNGARY, 


AN  arndfitice,  and  with  it  preliminaries  of  peace»  are  under  nego- 
tiation between  Russia  and  Turkey.     Tbe  apparent  subject  of 
the  war,  "  The  Eastern  Question/'  was  held  to  be  a  European  one,  in 
"which  both   European   interests,  and  international  law  founded  on 
European  treaties,  are  involved.     Still  Europe  has  not  been  admitted 
to    a   voice   in   the   negntiations.     The  Czar  is  mighty.     He   bade 
iw  Europe  be  **  mum^"  and  Europe  is**mimi;'*  even  England  is.     The 
^EGermaa  Emperor — what  from  personal   predilectionB,  what   from  a 
^Mense  of  obligation  for  past  services,  and  what  from  fear  of  the  futiu*e 
^K^is  thoroughly  Russian;  improvidently,  blindly  Russian;  heart  and 
fioul  Russian.   The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  even  more  blindly  improvident, 
is  a  tldni  party  in  (lie  Russian  leagm.    The  rest  of  Europe  is  *4n visible/' 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  in  this  its  monstrous  capacity  of  paii- 
uership  in  the   Russian  league  (firm:  Gortschakoft^  Bisraarck,  and 

RLndrassy),  has  nullified  Austria  and  Hungary  for  the  whole  course  of 
his  war,  in  the  scales  of  which  their  very  destinies  are  trembling ; 
it  threw  cold  water  on  the  better  inspirations  and  paralyzed  the  reso- 
lutions of  England,  whose  interests  are  in  so  evident  hanuony  with 
our  own ;  and  it  condemned  to  abandonment  and  fall  our  friend,  our 
bulwark,  the  Turk,  who,  heroically  fighting  for  his  ovm  existence, 
was  fighting  also  for  the  independence  of  Europe  in  general,  for  the 
^Hfiafety  of  the  position  of  England  in  the  East  in  particular,  and,  in  the 
^B^ery  first  line,  for  tlie  future  security  of  Austria  and  Himgarj^ 

What  could  ho  do,  poor  ^\Tetch  I  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds ; 

lapped  at,  bit,  and  hacked,  right  and  left,  front  and  back,  by  mastifl' 

id  curs,  and  forsaken  by  all,  even  by  those  for  whom  ho  fought — 

irhat  could  he  do  ? 

One  only  alternative  was  before  him — either  unfurl  the  baimer  of 
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liifi  Prophet,  wiiick  lie  kept  folded  from  a  sense  of  humanity,  aiuronnd 
the  setting  half  moon  with  an  ocean  of  blood,  and,  if  burial  there 
muBt  he,  bmy  himself  under  the  ruins  of  half  a  shattered  world— » 
niins  drearier  than  mankind  has  seen  for  thousands  of  years ;  or  elfie 
bow  his  head  in  resignation  before  the  ineluctabile  fatttm. 

Poor  wing-ehot  eagle  !  whom  the  very  sparrows  impudently  dared 
to  peck  at ; — he  bowed  his  devoted  head. 

The  pang  of  anguish  and  anxiety  thrills  through  the  heart  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  But  Count  Andrassy  bids  her  be  of  good  cheer: 
**  The  interests  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  safe  ;  his  calcnlations  aie 
independent  of  the  issue  of  the  war/'  So  he  tells  us.  ''  Calculations^ 
indeed ! 

In  the  beginning  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  a  door  with  which  he 
might  have  pent  up  the  winds  of  the  hurricane.  Afterwards  ho  might 
have  chased  them  home  with  the  words  of  Vir^'s  Neptune,  ^^  matu- 
rate fugamr  He,  instead,  both  unlocked  the  door  and  left  free  the 
field  to  the  hurricane,  the  fury  of  which  generations  on  generatiom 
shall  mourn,  and  the  long  winding  path  of  which  will  be  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  shattered  nations. 

He  unlocked  the  door ;  and  then  remained  a  spectator  during  the 
whole  of  the  bloody  drama.  It  is  only  in  the  last  scene  of  the  last 
act  that  he  *'  calculates  '*  to  have  a  part  to  perform.  Then  he  i«iB 
perform,  and  he  icill  show  that  our  interests  are  safe. 

Whether  or  not  he  shall  be  permitted  to  **  perform  **  at  all  I  cannot 
tell.  The  signs  are  not  encouraging.  But  two  things  I  know,  I 
know  that  there  are  already  facts,  fatal  accomplished  facts,  which  no 
imaginable  ** performance"  can  undo.  And  I  know  that  unless  Coimt 
I  Andraesy  departs  from  the  line  of  policy  untO  now  pursued,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  save  even  what  might  yet  be  saved. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  closely  into  that  poHcy  in  order  that  the 
Austro-Hmigarian  nation  may  see  clearly  her  way,  and  decide,  and 
will,  and  act  accordingly.     "RTiere  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 

Be  it  permitted  to  the  love  I  bear  to  my  native  land,  to  say  nothing 
of  Europe,  to  cast  the  light  of  my  modest  lamp  on  the  darknefls  of 
the  situation ;  perchance  a  ray  of  that  modest  lamp  may  happen  to 
bring  into  view  the  path  which  patriotism  looks  out  for  with  anxiom 
solicitude. 


I 


While  at  Vienna  Count  Andrassy  was  being  invested  with  the 
Golden  Fleece,  at  Fiume  (territory  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  said 
to  be  ^*  neutral")  Rusrian  marine  officers  went  publicly  through 
r^xercises  in  the  art  of  handling  the  torpedoes,  manufactured  at  neutnd 
Fiume,  to  blow  up  that  very  Turk,  who  (Poland  being  stiD,  alas!  bul 
a  "living  statue")  is  the  very  la&t  dyke  of  Austria  and  Hangmy 
against  the  flood  of  Fanskvo-Czarism. 
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That  Golden  Fleece  and  that  torpedo  drill  are  each  the  complement 
of  the  other. 

The  Golden  Fleece  means,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
ungary,  is  well  eatisfied  with  the  policy  of  his  Minister  for  Foreign 
!airs.  The  torpedo  drill  shows  the  colour  of  that  policy. 
I  wonder  whether  that  contented  monarch  hae  taken  the  pains 
con  side  r^  if  not  the  eventual  conBequences,  at  least  the  already- 
nsummated  actual  results  of  that  policy.  For  everything  is  not 
nding :  there  are  already  some  accomplished  facts. 
There  are  several ;  I  shall  point  out  one. 

A  fatal  connection  exists  between  the  war  raging  in  our  immediate 

eighliourhood  and  between  the  future  of  Hungary  and  Austria ;  a 

onnection  fatal  as  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  deities,  the  Eumenides. 

This  connection  originates  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  present  war  not 

erely  ^^Tho  Eastern  Question*'— that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  the  rela- 

'ons  betw^een  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  its  Christian  vassals  and  subjects 

— id  put  to  the  bloody  arbitration  of  the  sword,  but  that  this  question 

complicated  with  another,  (he  qnesfion  of  Hmsian  power,  which,  as 

te  as  in  1854,  the  EngUsh  Government,  in  open  Parhament,  declared 

have  ffrcwn  to  pr(^>oi*tiotid  dangerojts  io  Hie  liberties  of  Europe,** 

atever  opinion  be  entertained  concerning  the  best  solution  of 
fEastem  question  if  it  were  not  complicated  with  the  question  of 
Kussian  power,  this  much  no  man  having  any  notion  of  geography 
and  ethnography  will  doubt:  that  the  future  of  Hungary  and  Austria, 
and  of  the  dynasty  nding  these  countries,  vnil  become  endangered 
in  the  highest  degree  if  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  war  be 
at  the  Roumans  and  the  Eastern  Slavs  become  the  dependents 
f  Kussia,  and  get  tied  to  the  leading-strings  of  Kussian  policy. 
The  geographical  position  and  the  ethnographical  relations  both  of 
AuHtria  and  Hungary  absolutely  exclude  even  the  possibihty  of  any 
doubt  on  this  point. 

Therefore,  whatever  considerations  may  have  influenced  the  deter- 

iations  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  so  much  is  clear  to  demonstration, 

^t  this  one  thing  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  at  any  price;  the 

stinct  of  self-preservation  ought  to  have  induced  the  Cabinet  of 

ieima  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  its  position,  of  its  authority,  and  of 

power,  to  bear  on  the  point  that  this  one  thing  should  not  be  brought 

about.  And  precisely  tliis  one  thing  is  already  an  accomplished  fact. 

Circumstances   pointed   out  clearly   to  Count  Andrassif'  what  line 
if  pohcy  he  ought  to  pursue. 

li*  his  opinion  w^as,  that  alterations  had  to  be  made  in  the  condition 

f  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  profit  of  the  Christian  population,  all  his 

orgies  ought  to  liavo  been  directed  to  secure  that  the  alterations 

leemed  advisable  should  be  the  emanation,  not  of  the  pressure  of  vic- 

rious  Russian  arms,  but  of  Uiq  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  Turkish 

emment,  encoiu'aged  and  biippiaied  by  Austria  and  Hungary. 
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To  have  pointed  out  to  the  Porte  the  alterations  which  would  hive 
thwarted  the  influence  of  Kussia  without  imdermining  the  vitality 
of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  to  have  presented  an  agreement  on  this  baoB 
as  a  condition  of  Austria-Hungary  materially  assisting  Turkey  in 
repelling  Kussia ;  to  have  thus  brought  home  by  facts  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Eastern  Christians  that  the  vaimted  protectorship 
of  Russia  was  as  feeble  a  reed  to  lean  upon  as  it  was  ambitious  in 
its  aim;  to  have  prevented  the  Eastern  question  from  being  com- 
plicated with  the  question  of  Russian  power,  thus  bring^g  about 
a  community  of  interest  between  the  welfare  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Christians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  success  of 
the  regenerative  eflforts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  the  other; — ^this 
was  the  lino  of  policy  imperatively  indicated  to  Austria-Hxmgaij  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Such  a  policy  recommended  itself  by  advantages  both  obvious  and 
essential.    The  Romnans  and  Eastern  Slavs  would  not  now  be  tied 
to  the  leading-strings  of  Russia ;  the  totally  imfoundedbut  undeniably 
existing  prejudice,  that  (I  quote  the  very  words  of  Count  Andrassy) 
"Austria-Hungary  had  no  feeling  for  the  welfare  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Christians,"  would  have  been  eflfectively  removed; 
more  yet,  a  community  of  interest  would  have  been  brought  abont 
between  us,  by  the   consideration  of  the    requirements   of  future 
security ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  alterations  would  not  have  exceeded 
the  limits  within  which  the  benefits  secured  to  the  Eastern  Christiang 
would  have  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  them,  without  undermin- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  maintenance  of  which  ii 
an  essential  postulate  of  the  future  security  of  Austria  and  Hungaiy. 
In  the  further  course  of  my  elucidations,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show 
that  to  give  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  Eastern  Christian  people, 
and  not  injure  materially  the  strength  of  Turkey,  are  two  issues  per- 
fectly compatible. 

Count  Andrassy  had  it  in  his  power  to  realize  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  the  above-indicated  policy  previous  to  the  war,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  He  did 
not  do  it.  There  were  occasions  so  highly  favourable  to  him,  that 
they  looked  as  if  the  gratuitous  bounty  of  Providence  was  putting 
into  his  grasp  the  forelock  of  fleeting  fortune,  with  these  veiy 
words :  "  Now  I  take  hold  of  it,  secure  the  fixture  of  thy  country  and  of 
thy  Sovereign.  Mind,  that  no  eternity  can  bring  the  lost  moment 
back  again  I" 

He  did  not  take  hold  of  it.  He  rather  turned  liis  back  on  the  good 
fortune  ofiered  to  him ;  and  went  and  became  a  partner  in  the  Russian 
league.     And  in  this  position — ^truly  honourable  for  an  Austro-Hun- 

garian  Minister  I — lie   went   on,  pushing  the  car   of  Russia   to 

Plevna,  and  further  on. 

The  fall  of  yonder  Titan  there — for  ever  glorious  even  in  his  fait- 
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^HH  a  catastrophe  fatally  diaastrous,  not  to  Turkey  alone,  but  to 

^WLustria^  to  Hungary^  and  to  the  Hapabiirgg  likemse. 

^K    Nobody  would  set  the  defeated  RuBsiau  on  the  altar  of  liis  faith  and 

^ftonfidence,  as  his  patron  saint,  to  whom  he  prayeth ;    but  many  are 

^Hoing^  so  with  the  victorious  Russian,    Nobody  would  think  of  becom- 

H^g  a  client  of  the  beaten  Russian  ;  of  the  victorious,  many, 

^m    By  the  Plevna  catastrophe,  Russia  conquered  the  position  of  the 

^■riotorions  protector  of  the  Roumaas  and  of  the  Eastern  Slavs.     Her 

^niccess  might  yet  be  torn  from  her  hands  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  to 

■PftniBtrate  that  success  by  negotiations  is  absolutely  impossible. 

It  IB  impossible,  becausBj  whatever  may  be  the  final  results  of  the 
negotiations,  two  things  are  perfectly  certain. 

The  first  is  this^  that  if  the  Roumans  and  Eastern  Slavs  do  not  get 
^fcverything  their  over-heated  imagination  is  longing  for,  the  odium  of 
^Kheir  disappointment  will  not  fall  on  Russia  but  on  others,  and  most 
^Brimlently  on  Austria  and  Hungary;  while  Russia  will  certainly  know 
how  to  feed  the  fire  of  their  hatred  with  the  oil  of  her  ambitious  in- 
trigues.   No  doubt  about  that,    "  I  felt  compassion  for  jon.    I  did  not 
shrink  from  the  immense  sacrifices  of  a  terrible  war  in  your  behalf; 
but  to  insure  success  it  was  necessary  to  fetter  the  hands  of  Austria- 
Hungary  lest  she  might  cross  my  road.     For  this  end  I  had  to  make 
^certain  concessions.     Therefore,  if  by  this  time  all  your  wishes  are 
lot  yet  reaUzed,  you  have  to  thank  the  malevolence  of  Austria-Hun- 
But  things  deferred  are  not  things  lost.     Just  be  true  to  me, 
the  blade  of  the  dagger  to  its  handle,  and  what  with  our  com- 
bined forces,  what  with  the  influence  of  our  aflinities  of  race,  we  will 
^ay  Austria  and  Hnngar}%   Be  sure  of  that/'    So  Russia  will  speak  first 
md  act  afterwards.     And  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  seed  so 
cattered  will  fall  on  a  congenial  soil.     The  odium  of  things  not  yet 
ittained  will  fall  on  us.     This  is  one  certaintj\ 
The  second  is,  that  eveiything  the  Roumans  and  the  Slavs  get 
ley  will  set  down  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  credit  of  their  vio- 
'torioiis  patron.  Russia;  and  this  will,  this  must,  fasten  them  unavoid- 
^j.bly  to  the  leading-strings  of  Russian  policy,  not  as  if  they  were  in 
^Hove  with  her,  but  because  they  fonnd  her  powerful,  while  Kurope 
^^^ey  found  '•  invisible ;"  and  in  invisible  Europe  they  fonnd  Austria  and 
pVBtmgary  miserably  impotent. 

Thus  the  very  source  of  all  the  dangers  menacing  our  future  in  the 
far-reaching  conseqnences  of  the  present  war — the  thing  that  had  to 
;)e  guarded  against  at  every  price — this  very  thing  is  by  this  time 
ready  a  consummated  event. 

To  realize  fully  in  our  thoughts  the  eventual  danger  implied  in  this 

ital  event,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  further  aspirations  of  the 

ioumans  and  Servians  are  in  a  great  degree  directed  against  us  (at 

::harest  tlu^y  are  already  openly,  even  vdth  the  authority  of  the 

3urch,  reminding  the  Czar  of  om'  "'^  Transylvania'*) ;  wu  must  bear  in 
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mind  how  many  partisans  Panslavism  already  numbers  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  how  that  number  is  likely  to 
increase  under  the  influence  of  the  nimbus  surrounding  the  rising 
star  of  Russia  in  her  capacity  of  the  victorious  chfiunpion  of ''  the  Slay 
cause ;"  we  must  bear  in  mind  with  what  frenetic  cheers  the  blood- 
coloured  star  of  the  rising  power  of  Russia  has  been  saluted  from 
Sziszek  to  Prague;  and  when  we  consider  what  amount  of  auxiliary 
means  all  these  fanatical  aspirations  and  longings  will  impart  to  the 
evident  tendencies  of  Russia,  and  with  what  assurance  these  can  rely 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  former, — on  taking  all  this  into  considera- 
tion there  can  be  no  man  on  earth  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  the 
hoa  constrictor y  the  gigantic  polypus  I  spoke  of  in  my  former  paper,*  is 
already  a  material  reahty.  The  first  is  already  hissing  in  our  very 
face ;  the  second  is  stretching  out  his  tentacles.  Our  frontiers  are 
thickly  beset  wiiJi  Russian  clients.  Behind  them,  shattered  and  broken, 
— ^thanks  to  the  suicidal  improvidence  of  the  Viennese  Cabinet, — is 
the  only  friend  whom  we  could  trust,  on  whom  wo  could  depend.  The 
halting-places  (itape)  are  prepared  for  Russia  on  the  march-route,  the 
goal  of  which  is  Austria-Hungary  1 1 

This  success  Count  Andrassy  has  already  achieved ;  this  result  he 
has  obtained  by  his  marvellous  "calculations,"  so  demonstratively 
approved  of  by  his  Sovereign. 

Plaudite!  To-day  is  yours :  what  need  you  care  for  to-morrow  t  what 
need  you  care  for  that  "Fatherland"  which  ought  still  to  exist  when  you. 
shall  be  no  moret     The  last  in  the  file  shall  shut  the  door.    Plaudite  f 

But  the  holy  love  of  the  native  land, — the  tomb  of  the  generations 
that  went  before  us,  the  cradle  of  those  coming  after  us, — the  holy 
love  of  the  native  country,  that,  with  religious  piety,  clasps  to  its 
heart  not  only  the  Fatherland  that  is,  but  that  also  which  ought  to 
be,  when  we  and  the  children  of  our  children  shall  long  have  ceased 
to  be, — ^this  holy  love  feels  a  pang  of  pain  that  no  words  can  express, 
while  it  looks  into  the  "  to-morrow"  you  did  not  care  for. 

"  Like  cause,  like  eflfect,"  is  the  eternal  law  of  the  eternal  Lawgiver 
of  the  universe.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  see  into  "  to-morrow"  when  it& 
shadows  so  evidently  are  cast  on  "  to-day." 

What  is  in  store  for  that  to-morrow  ? 

Exactly  the  same  thing  as  happened  in  Turkey.  Word  for  word,, 
the  very  same  thing. 

The  patron  of  the  Eastern  Slavs  and  Roumans,  free  to  dispose  of 
them,  will  foment  conspiracies  and  stir  up  seditions  amongst  the  Slavs 
and  Roumans  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  There  will  be  found  plenty 
of  such  who  will  willingly  yield  to  the  "  clinking"  arguments  of  the 
victorious  patron,  who  flatters  the  Slavs  with  the  prospect  of  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  on  whose  protection  the  Roumans  rely  for* 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Dacia  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who — as  aU  o^ 
*8ee  CoHTBXPOBABT  BiTXiw  for  Dec,  1877. 
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vm  know^ — reigned  but  yesterday,  some  time  before  the  migration  of 
fctions,  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago.  The  Russo- 
■lavo-Rouman  seditions  will  be  repressed ;  the  Russian  will  diplomati- 
Bally  intervene^  claiming  justice  and  redress  of  **  grievances'*  (so  they 
Lll  them)  for  his  **  oppressed''  (that  is  the  term  in  use)  kiudred,  and 
fcr  Roiimane,  of  whom  the  Czar  is  the  **  naturaF*  protector.  The  then 
Bount  Andiiissy  of  Vienna  will  protest  against  this  interference  in 
aomestic  affairs,  and  either  mil  tell  the  Russian  that  there  was  justice, 
and  no  oppression,  in  Austria  and  Hungary ;  or  else,  with  traditional 
obsequiousness,  he  will  yield  to  the  "benevolent  advice/'  and  to  satisfy 
■le  **  friend  and  ally"  will  resort  to  concessions,  wliich  will  not  be 
■bought  satisfactoiy — of  course.  In  either  case  new  conspiracies, 
■lots,  seditions,  insurrections,  will  be  stirred  up ;  by-and-by  Russian 
roubles,  Russian  **  sympathbsers/*  will  openly  share  in  the  game  (just 
as  in  Servia),  blood  ^vill  flow  in  streams^  provinces  will  be  devas- 
tated, flourishing  cities  will  be  burned  down  and  sacked,  inhuman 
provocations  ^dll  engender  inhuman  retorts ;  Russian  agents,  masked 
^^nd  unmasked,  in  dress-coats  and  petticoats,  will  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
^KknongHt  the  **  sensitive"  philanthropists  of  Europe.  With  the  recital 
^Bf  those  new  **  Bulgarian  atrocities."  the  diplomatic  notes  of  Russia 
^^rill  increase  in  number,  and  rise  bolder  and  bolder  in  diapason,  till  at 
last,  after  having  provided  for  sharing  partners,  Russia  at  the  proper 
moment  will  declare  that  she  cannot  stand  this  any  longer ;  will  resort 
to  arms  **  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  freedom,  of  afSnity  of  race,  of 
order,  and  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  f  and  will  step  in  to  "  restore 
order"  in  Himgary  and  Austria,  and  will  charge  some  Cserkoszky  to 
proclaim  in  the  holy  name  of  liberty  and  of  order  the  principle  of  the 
dispossession  of  the  actual  proprietors  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  soil, 
just  as  she  did  in  Poland,  and  is  doing  with  such  splendid  success  now 
in  Bulgaria, — to  the  further  glory  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna. 

This  is  what  will  happen,  word  for  word.  Such  is  the  habitual  modus 
erandi  of  Russia,  So  she  did  with  Poland,  so  she  did  with  Turkey,  and 
aha  will  do  \nth  Austria  and  Hungary ;  unless  now,  at  the  eleventh 
ionr,  when  six  of  the  nine  Sibylline  books  are  already  burnt,  the  Cabinet 
Vienna  raises  her  determinations  to  the  level  of  the  impending  peril. 
You  may  slight  these  previsions,  call  them  spectre-seeing  or  con- 
ctural  policy.  The  sages  of  Troy,  too,  slighted  the  previsions  of 
Bsaudra.     And  Troy  fell. 

These  conjectures  are  but  logical  corollaries  of  the  fact,  that  Russia, 
g  been  allowed  to  vanquish  in  this  war,  has  got  the  Roumans 
the  Eastern  Slavs  (and,  with  these,  many  others  likewise)  tied  to 
leading-strings  of  her  power  and  of  her  designs, 
la  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation 
lention  was  made  of  *^ sacrificed  interests,"    Coun  t  Andrassy  aoswcred, 
at  lie  shotild  like  to  know  what  those  interests  were. 
XXXL  2  P 
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I  could  Dame  mac  v ;  and  perliape  wDL  One  I  have  pointed  out.  It 
18  of  the  highest  order,  because  it  compromises  the  future  safety  both 
of  Huugarr  and  of  Austria. 

Now  wliat  is  the  nature  of  that  policy  which,  in  q>ite  of  this  fatal 
result,  still  permits  Count  Andrai^  to  rock  himself  in  the  ilhisaon  that 
'*  the  interests  of  Hungary  and  Austria  are  safe  T 

No  man  on  earth  can  question  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  to 
us  danger  can  come  only  from  Russia,  not  firom  Turkey  ;  that  to  us 
the  maintenance  of  the  vitality  of  the  Turkish  empire,  instead  of  being 
a  danger,  is  rather  a  bulwark  of  our  safety  from  eventual  danger. 

Then  by  what  strange  reasoning  could  Count  Andrassy  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  by  coming  to  agreement  with  Turkey  £»r 
preventing  the  extension  of  the  power  of  Russia,  he  could  guard  dial 
security  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy;  but  rather  by  coming  to 
agreement  with  that  Russia  which  is  bent  on  breaking  that  Turkey 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  security  t 

There  is  such  a  monstrous  abnormity  in  this  proposition  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister,  that  the  official  abettors  of  his  fatal 
policy  could  find  nothing  better  to  adduce  in  its  support  than  to  hint 
at  imperious  pressure,  at  irresistible  constraint,  at  menaces  of  war 
coming  from  Berlin. 

All  this  is  nothing  better  than  a  gratuitous  insinuation,  having  no 
foundation  whatever.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  German  nation,  and  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  the 
actual  condition  of  Europe,  are  sufficient  to  refute  it. 

The  Eastern  broil  is  certainly  so  essentially  interwoven,  in  different 
directions,  with  the  international  interests  of  the  European  Poweis^ 
that,  should  it  become  further  complicated  with  some  other  European 
question  so  as  to  lead  to  a  general  European  war,  it  is  very  likely 
that  Austria  and  Hungary  would  not  be  foimd  on  the  same  side  with 
Prussia. 

However,  to  say  that  the  Russian  inclinations  of  the  Emperor 
William  could  go  so  far  as  to  resort,  for  the  sake  of  Russia,  to  arms 
against  Austria-Hungary,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  intended  to  pursue,  in  the  Oriental  question,  a  policy 
imperiously  recommended  by  the  requirements  of  its  future  safety,— to 
say  this  is  to  say  a  thing  impossible. 

Neither  has  Coimt  Andrassy,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  screened  him- 
self by  any  plea  of  constraint.  He  has  rather  always  most  emphatically 
repudiated  the  idea  of  liis  acting  under  constraint.  He  has  always 
asserted,  and  charged  the  Hungarian  Ministry  to  assert,  that  his  hands 
were  perfectly  free. 

In  fact,  if  the  case  were  not  such,  it  would  have  been  long  ago  the 
duty  of  Count  Andrassy  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  representatLTd 
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iborities  both  of  Auetria  and  of  Hungary;  and  I  am  sure  that 

do  not  yet  consider  the  Austro-llungariaa  monarchy — with  its 
liar  am»y  of  800,000  men,  and  with  the  more  than  200,000  Hun- 
•ian  ''  honvedB,"  ready  to  march  in  eight  days — either  so  sunk  in 
Length  or  80  hopeless  in  iuternational  relations  as  to  swallow  any 
insult,  alike  derogatoiy  to  the  honour,  dignity,  and  independence 
I'the  monarchy,  and  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  its  most  vital 
Brests.  In  order  to  repel  such  insidt,  the  constitiitiunal  authorities 
of  Hungary  and  Austria  would  certainly  have  granted  long  ago 
►  Count  Audrassy  all  the  required  support  for  the  realization  of  the 
proper  combinations,  for  which  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  offers 
a  field  both  vast  and  sure  to  the  activity  of  a  provident  policy- 

If  it  were  the  case  that  the  Emperor  WilUam — let  him  be  ever  so 

kssian  in  his  propensities — could  command  Francis  Josepli  of  Austria- 
ngary  to  adopt,  in  favour  of  his  natural  enemy,  Russia,  such  a  Ime 
pi  policy  as  would  nndermine  the  very  foundation  of  his  existence ; 
Bn  we  would  have  no   choice  but  to  declare  that  the   House  of 
trin  is  already  mediatized.    It  depends  on  the  whims  of  a  patron, 
have  a  patron  is  to  have  a  master. 

Jnt  finch  m  not  the  case.     It  is  not,  because  it  is  impossible  that 

ch  could  be  tlie  case.      Therefore,  when  I  hear  Count  Andrassy 

3p  the  phrase  that  "he  did  not  make  the  Eusso-Pnissian  aUiance. 

5e  found  it  ready  made,'*  I  feel  inclined  to  set  tins  to  the  accoimt  of 

f  humorous  propensities,  by  which  he  is  wont  (though  not  always  in 
proper  place)  tcj  cheer  the  gloom  of  his  official  cares.  At  all  events 
answer  is  :  If  one  finds  a  trap-ditch  ready  dug^  the  worst  thing  one 
do  is  to  jump  into  it, 

lo^  it  was  not  constraint,  not  pressure,  that  led  Count  Andrassy  to 
&ome  the  third  partner  in  the  Russian  league  :   that  which  enticed 
into  that  fatal  abnormity  was  nothing  else  than  a  false  starting- 
it  in  his  reasonings. 

[n  politics,  as.  in  general,  in  all  soi-ts  of  reasoning,  everything  depends 
on  the  point  we  start  from.  The  foot  once  set  upon  the  wheel  of  a 
treadmill,  one  goes  on  treading  ;  the  wheel  carries  one. 

It  has  pleased  Count  Andi'assy  to  lift  a  little  before  the  eyes  of  the 

regation  the  veil  which  covered  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of 
poHcy.  The  petty  details  of  the  diplomatic  circumlocutions  may 
still  be  a  secret;  the  substance  of  his  policy  is  no  longer  a  secret. 
The  little  that  transpired  of  his  revelations  is  perfectly  sufEeient  to 
impart  a  clear  uisight  into  the  starting-point,  tlie  direction,  and  the 
logic  of  his  pohcy.  The  rest  is  mere  colon rature,  mere  paraplirasis.  It 
cannot  materially  alter  either  the  diift  or  the  issue  of  the  case.  For 
^e  fish  in  the  net  it  is  a  very  indifferent  consolation  to  know  with 
it  kind  of  sauce  he  shall  be  served. 

2  p  2 
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The  situation  is  extremely  serious. 

Some  years  ago,  when  my  country  was  standing  at  a  fatal  taming- 
point  of  its  destinies,  my  voice — the  voice  of  one  who  crieth  in  the 
wilderness — admonished  the  leaders  of  the  country  in  these  very  words: 
"  Beware  how  you  push  the  nation  towards  surrendering  her  indepen- 
dence, by  telling  her  that  she  wanted  Austria  to  be  safe  from  Russia. 
In  this  regard,  Austria  will  prove  to  be  not  a  protector  from,  but  an 
attractor  of,  the  lightning.  Instead  of  strength,  Austria  will  prove  to 
be  a  weakness  to  Hungary  as  regards  Russia." 

The  voice  of  the  crier  in  the  wilderness  was  a  Cassandra  voice. 
To-day  it  is  already  a  feet  that  such  it  was. 

What  nameless  anguish  must  thrill  through  the  patriot's  heart,  ^en 
he  considers  how  bright,  how  serene  our  horizon  would*  have  looked 
by  tliis  time,  i^  half-a-year  ago,  only  half-a-year  ago,  the  hands  of 
Hungary  had  not  been  fettered  by  Vienna  1 

Well,  they  were  fettered :  Austria  is  a  weakness,  not  a  strength,  to 
Hxmgary. 

And  at  this  moment  I  recall  to  memory  those  other  words  of 
mine :  "  The  traditional  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  will  make  of 
Hungary  a  funeral-pile,  on  which  the  Austrian  eagle  will  be  burnt  by 
Russia." 

Let  Hungary  beware  lest  these  words,  too,  become  the  words  of  a 
Cassandra  I 

The  time  will  come  when  appeals  will  be  made  to  the  hereditaiy 
heroism  and  the  chivalric  loyalty  of  the  **  magnanimous "  Magyan: 
this  I  know.  And  the  Magyar  will  stand  his  ground :  this  too  I 
know.  But  like  as  that  Norman  of  old,  who  to  the  query  of  St.  Olav, 
'*  In  whom  dost  thou  trust  and  believe  ?  "  answered,  "  In  myaelfy^ — so  we, 
too,  can  very  nearly  only  trust  and  believe  in  ourselves.  Let  us  keep 
that  trust,  that  belief.  But  verily,  I  say,  heavy  times  are  in  store  for 
us  iSrst — and  for  Europe  after. 

Kossuth. 
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THE  appearance  (probably  sudden)  of  a  new  star  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Swan  last  autumn  promises  to  throw  even  more  light 
than  was  expected  on  some  of  tlie  most  interesting  problems  with 
which  modern  astronomy  had  to  deal.  It  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
circumstance  of  extreme  interest  that  so  soon  after  the  outburst  of 
the  star  which  formed  a  new  gem  in  the  Noi-them  Crown  in  May,  1866, 
another  should  have  shone  forth  under  seemingly  similar  conditions, 
nd  when,  as  time  went  on,  it  appeared  that  in  several  respects  the 
ew  star  in  the  Swan  differed  from  the  new  star  in  the  Crown> 
ronomei*8  found  fresh  interest  in  studying,  as  closely  as  possible, 
e  changes  presented  by  the  former  as  it  gradually  faded  from  ^"iew, 
ut  they  were  not  prepared  to  expect  what  has  actually  taken  place, 
T  to  recognize  so  g^reat  a  difference  of  character  between  these  two 
ew  BtsLi%  that  whereas  one  seemed  throughout  its  visibility  to  ordi- 
eyesight,  and  even  until  the  present  time,  to  bo  justly  called 
star,  the  other  should  so  change  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  at  any  time  it  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  star  or  sun. 

Few  astronomical  phenomena,  even  of  those  observed  during  this 
century  (so  fruitful  in  great  astronomical  discoveries),  seem  better 
worthy  of  thorough  investigation  and  study  than  those  presented  by 
the  two  stars  which  appeared  in  the  Crown  and  in  the  Swan,  in  1866 
and  1876  respectively.  A  new  era  seems  indeed  to  be  beginning  for 
ose  departments  of  astronomy  which  deal  with  stai-s  and  star- 
loudltfts  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^\4th  the  evolution  of  solar  systems 
and  stellar  systems  on  the  other* 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  history  of  the  star  of  1866  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  tuni  our  thoughts  to  the  more  surprising  and  probably 
more  instnictive  history  of  the  star  which  shone  out  last  November. 
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In  the  first  place,  however,  I  would  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  objections  which  have  been  expressed  by  an  observer  to  whom 
astronomy  is  indebted  for  very  useful  work,  against  the  endeavour  to 
interpret  the  facts  ascertained  respecting  these  so-called  new  stars. 
M.  Coniu,  who  made  some  among  the  earliest  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions of  the  star  in  Cygnus,  after  describing  his  results,  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"Grand  and  seductive  though  the  task  may  be  of  endeavouring  to  draw 
from  observed  facts  inductions  respecting  the  physical  state  of  this  new  star, 
respecting  its  temperature,  and  the  chemical  reactions  of  which  it  may  be  the 
scene,  I  shall  abstain  from  all  commentary  and  all  hypothesis  on  this  subject 
I  think  that  we  do  not  yet  possess  the  data  necessary  for  arriving  at  useful 
conclusions,  or  at  least  at  conclusions  capable  of  being  tested:  however 
attractive  hypotheses  may  be,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are  outside  the 
bounds  of  science,  and  that,  far  from  serving  science,  they  seriously  endanger 
its  progress." 

This,  as  I  ventured  to  point  out  at  the  time,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  all  experience.     M.  Cornu's  objection  to  theorizing  when  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  theorizing  justly  is  sound  enough  ;  but  his  general 
objection  to  theorizing  is,  with  all  deference  be  it  said,  sheerly  absurd. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  I  say  theorizing,  not  hypothesis-framing,  for 
though  he  speaks  of  hypotheses,  he  in  reality  is  describing  theoriee. 
The  word  hypothesis  is  too  frequently  used  in  this  incorrect  sense^ 
perhaps  so  frequently  that  we  may  almost  prefer  sanctioning  the  use 
to  substituting  the  correct  word.     But  the  fact  really  is,  that  many 
even  among  scientific  writers,  when  they  hear  the  word  hypotheos, 
think  immediately  of   Newton's  famous  "  hypotheses  non  fingo,**  a 
dictum  relating  to  real  hypotheses,  not  to  theories.     It  would,  in  fact, 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Newton,  who  had  advanced,  advocated, 
and  eventually  established,  the  noblest  scientific  theory  the  world  hw 
known,  would  ever  have  expressed  an  objection  to  theorizing,  as  he  is 
commonly   understood  to   have   done,  by  those   who   interpret  his 
"  hypotheses  non  fingo "  in  the  sense  which  finds  favour  with  M. 
Comu.     But  apart  from  this,  Newton  definitely  indicates  what  he 
means  by  hypotheses.     "  I  frame  no  hypotheses,"  he  says,  "/or  ukd- 
ever  is  not  deduced  from  phe^iomena  is  to  be  called  ati  hypothens^    M. 
Comu,  it  will  be  seen,  rejects  the  idea  of  deducing  from  phenomena 
what  he  calls  an  hypothesis,  but  what  would  not  be  an  hypotheas 
according  to  Newton's  definition  :  "Malgrc  tout  ce  qu'il  y  aurait  de 
seduisant  et  de  grandiose  a  tirer  de  ce  fait  des  inductions,  etc.,  je 
m'abstiendrai  de  tout  comraentaire  et  de  toute  hypothese  ix  ce  sujet" 
It  is  not  thus  that  observed  scientific  facts  are  to  be  made  fruitftil 
nor  thus  that  the  points  to  which  closer  attention  must  be  given  are 
to  be  ascertained. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written  my  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  words  of  another  observer  more  experienced  than 
M.  Cornu,  who  has  not  only  expressed  the  same  opinion  which  I 
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Bntertain  respecting  M.  Comu's  ill-advised  remark^  but  has  illustrated 
■ri  a  very  practical  way,  and  in  this  very  case,  how  science  gains  from 
Commentary  and  theory  upon  observed  facte.    M.  Vogel  considers 

■•  that  the  fear  that  a  hy|iothesm  '*  (be,  also,  means  a  theory  here)  **  might  do 
Banu  to  science  is  only  justifiable  in  very  rare  cases :  in  most  cases  it  will 
■■lllier  science.  In  the  tirst  pliice  it  draws  the  attentioo  of  the  obserrer  upon 
^Hbs  which  but  for  the  hyputUesls?  might  have  been  neglected.  Of  course  if 
^^■pbserver  is  ao  strongly  iuHiienced  tiiiit  in  favour  of  an  hypothesis  he  sees 
^^Hp  which  do  not  exist, — and  this  may  hap^ien  sometimes, — science  may  for 
^^Bnle  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  but  in  that  case  the  observer  is  far  more  to 
HHie  than  the  author  of  the  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  pos- 
Bole  that  an  observer  may,  involuntarily,  arrest  the  progress  of  science,  even 
fcithout  originating  an  hypothesis,  by  pronoimcing  and  publishing  sentences 
■Kb  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  general  interest  in  a  question,  and  which 
^^p6t  plac^  its  high  significance  in  the  proper  light," 

Frius  is  very  neatly  put.)     He  is 

m  aJniDSt  inclined  to  think  that  such  an  effect  might  follow  from  the  reading  of 
Bf.  Cornn's  remark,  and  that  nowhere  better  than  in  the  present  case,  where 
Bi  short  periods  colossal  changes  showed  themselves  occurring  upon  a  heavenly 
lr>  '  i^-ht  the  necessary  data  be  obtaiiied  for  drawing  useful  conchisions, 
1^  -  be  applied  to  those  hypotheses  which  have  been  ventni*ed  with  regard 

w  tlu;  condition  of  heavenly  bodies/' 

■t  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  in  thus  collecting  data  and  nppl>dng 
pestB,  that  Vogel  practically  illustrated  the  justice  of  his  views. 

The  star  which  shone  out  in  the  Northern  Crown  in  May,  1866, 
^would  seem  to  have  grown  to  its  full  brightness  very  quickly.  Space 
will  not  permit  me  here  to  consider  the  history  of  the  starts  discovery; 
^nt  I  think  all  who  have  examined  that  liistoiy  agree  in  considering 
lat  whereas  on  the  evening  of  May  12,  180t>,  a  new  star  was  shining 
the  Northern  Crown  with  second-magnitude  bnghtness,  none  had 
jieen  visible  in  the  same  spot  with  brightness  above  that  of  a  fifth- 
iide  star  twenty-four  hours  earlier.  On  ascertaining,  however, 
|i  '  e  of  the  new  star,  astronomers  found  that  there  had  been 

ecorded  in  Argelanders  charts  and  catalogue  a  star  of  between 
\  ninth  and  tenth  magnitude  in  this  spot>  The  star  declined  very 
[ly  iu  brightness.  On  May  13th  it  appeared  of  the  third  magni- 
fe;  on  May  1 6th  it  had  sunk  to  the  fourth  magnitude  ;  on  the  17th 
the  fifth;  on  the  19th  to  the  seventh;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
%onth  it  shone  only  as  a  telescopic  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  It  is 
low  certainly  not  above  the  tenth  magnitude. 

Examined  wth  the  iqiectro scope,  this  star  was  found  to  be  in  an 
Abnormal  condition.     It  gave  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed  by 
irk  lines,  which  is  usually  given  by  stars  (with  minor  variations 
finch  enable  astronomers  to  classify  the  stars  into  several  distinct 
lers).     But  superposed  upon  this  spectrum,  or  perhaps  we  should 
Skther  say  shiniDg  through  this  spectrum,  were  seen  four  brilliant 
lea,  two  of  which  ceitainly  belonged  to  glowing  hydrogen.     These 
were  so  bright  as  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  light  of 
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the  star  at  the  time  came  from  the  glowing  gas  or  gases  giving 
lines.    It  appeared,  however,  that  the  raiabow-tinted  epectnim 
which  these  lines  appeared  was  considerably  brighter  thau  it  woi 
otherwise  have  been,  in  conBequence  of  the  accession  of  heat  indicated 
by  and  probably  derived  from  the  glowing  hydrogen. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  accordant  accounts  of  the  changes 
which  the  spectrum  of  this  star  imderwent  as  the  star  faded  nut  of 
iTiew.  Wolf  and  Rayet,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  assert  that  when 
there  remained  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  continuous  spectrum  the 
four  bright  lines  were  still  quite  brilliant.  But  Huggins  affirms  that 
this  was  not  the  caee  in  his  observations ;  he  was  ''  able  to  see  the 
continuous  spectrum  when  the  bright  lines  could  be  scarcely  distin* 
guiehed/*  As  the  bright  lines  certainly  faded  out  of  view  eventually, 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  French  obBei-vers  were  prevented 
by  the  brightnese  of  the  linee  from  recognizing  the  continuous  spec- 
trum at  that  particular  stage  of  the  diminution  of  the  star's  light 
when  the  continuous  spectrum  had  faded  considerably,  but  the  hydro- 
gen lines  little.  Later,  the  continuous  spectrum  ceased  to  dlmfnwti 
in  brightness,  while  the  hydrogen  lines  rapidly  faded.  Thereafter tlif 
continuous  epectiiim  could  be  discerned,  and  with  greater  and  g^re&ter 
distinctness  as  the  hydrogen  Hues  faded  out. 

Now%  in  considering  the  meaning  of  the  observed  changes  in  the 
BO-called  **  new  star,"  we  have  two  general  theories  to  consider* 

One  of  these  theories  is  that  to  which  Dr.  Huggins  would  b< 
to  have  inclined,  though  he  did  not  definitely  adopt  it- — the  theorf, 
namely,  that  in  consequence  of  some  intenial  convulsion  enormout 
quantities  of  hydrogen  and  other  gases  w^ere  evolved*  which  in  com- 
bining with  some  other  elements  ignited  on  the  surface  of  the  star, 
and  thus  enveloped  the  whole  body  suddenly  in  a  sheet  of  flame. 

^'^The  ignited  bjdrogeii  gas  in  burning  produced  the  light  corresponding  tft 
the  two  bright  bands  in  tht3  red  mid  green ;  the  reniaining  bright  lines  were  not, 
hiwever,  cuiiicident  with  thosie  i»f  ijxygen,  as  might  have  been  expe^oL 
AiX'uriling  to  this  theory,  the  burning  hydrogen  niut^t  have  greatly  tncTGisri 
tile  heat  of  the  8oHd  matter  of  the  fihotosphere,  nrid  brought  it  mU>  a  st4ite  (jf 
more  iiitense  incandesce  nee  and  Imninofiity,  whicli  nmy  explain  how  Ui^  fflP- 
merly  faint  star  could  no  smldeoly  assume  such  remarkable  briUianca ;  aa  thi 
liberated  hydit tgeu  become  exhausted,  the  tiame  gradually  abated*  and  with  dw 
consetitient  cooling  the  photosphere  became  less  vividj  and  the  star  returned tu 
Its  original  condition/' 

According  to  the  other  theory,  advanced  by  Meyer  and  Klein,  tli^ 
blazing  forth  of  this  new  8tar  may  have  been  occasioned  by  iht 

violent  precipitation  of  eonie  great  mass,  perhaps  a  planet,  upofl 
fixed  etar,  **  by  which  the  momentum  of  the  falling  mass  would  1 
changed  into  molecular  motion/'  and  result  in  the  emission  of  ligh^ 
and  heat. 

'*  It  might  even  l>e  supposed  that  the  new  star,  thrr>ngh  if 
may  have  come  in  contact  with  one  of  the  nebulte  which  ti,. 
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numbers  tbe  realma  of  space  in  every  direction,  aud  which  from  their  gaseous 
condition  nwn^i  fxjssess  a  high  temperature;  such  a  collision  would  necessarily  set 
the  star  in  a  hfaze,  and  occasiou  the  most  vehement  ignition  of  its  hydrogen." 

If  we  regard  these  two  theories  in  their  more  general  aspect^  con- 
Bidering  one  aa  the  theory  that  the  origin  of  disturbance  was  wthin 
the  Btar,  and  the  uthci"  as  the  theory  that  the  origin  of  disturbance  was 
outside  the  star,  they  eeem  to  include  all  possible  interpretations  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  But,  as  actually  advanced^  neither  seems  satia- 
factory.  The  sudden  pouring  forth  of  hydrogen  from  the  interior,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  explain  the  outburst,  seems  altogether  impro- 
Bible,  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  there  are 
Basons  for  rejecting  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  the  heat  which  sud- 
anly  affected  this  star  was  either  tJie  downfaU  of  a  planet  on  the  star 
the  collision  of  the  star  with  a  star-cloudlet  or  nebula,  traversing 
pace  in  one  direction,  while  the  star  rushed  onwards  in  another. 

**  A  ptanet  could  not  very  well  come  into  final  conliict  with  its  sun  at  one  fell 

roop.     It  wt»uld  gradually  draw  uearer  and  nearer,  not  by  the  narrowing  of 

path,  but  by  the  change  of  tbe  path'y  shape.     The  path  would,  in  fact, 

some  more  and  more  eccentric ;  until  at  length,  at  its  point  of  nearest 

pproac:h,  the  planet  would  graze  its  primary,  exciting  an  intense  heat  where 

struck,  hut  escaping  actual  dostmv  tioii  that  time.     The  planet  would  make 

Qother  circuit,  and  again  graze  the  sun,  at  or  near  the  same  part  of  the  planet's 

^tb«     For  several  circuits  this  would  continue,  the  grazes  not  btfconiing  more 

ad  more  effective  each  time,  but  rather  less.     The  interval  lietween  thein, 

jwever,  would  grow  continually  less  and  less ;  at  last  the  time  would  come 

rhen  the  planet's  path  wonld  l>e  reduced  to  the  circular  f<irm,  its  globe  touch- 

the  ??un  s  all  the  way  rounil,  and  then  the  jilanet  WMuld  very  tjuickly  be 

iuoed  to  vrtjMjm-  and  partly  burned  up,  its  substance  being  aljtsorbed  by  its 

But  all  successive  gmzes  would  be  indicated  tn  us  by  accessions  of  lustre, 

riod  between  each  seeming  outburst  l>eliig  only  a  few  months  at  first,  and 

Jly  t^ecoming  less  and  less  (fluring  a  long  course  of  years,  ]:>erha[>s  even 

aturies)  until  the  i»lai»et  wi*s  finally  destroyeib     N«jtbing  of  this  sort  has 

_  rued  in  the  case  uf  any  eoK ailed  new  star,"    "As  for  the  msh  of  a  star 

bfough  a  nebulous  mass,** 

went  on, 

Mhat  is  a  theory  which  wonld  scarcely  be  entertained  by  any  one  acquainted 

rith  tbe  enonnous  distances  sejuiraling  the  gaseous  stur-iluuds  properly  called 

isbukBp     There  may  be  smtdl  clouds  of  the  same  sort  scattered  much  more 

gly  tbrrtiorii  space  ;  but  we  Lave  not  a  paHicle  of  evidence  that  this  is 

^ase.     AJl  we  certainly  know  about  star-cloudlets  suggests  that 

^  separating  them  fmm  each  other  are  comparable  with  those 

thicb  separate  star  from  star,  in  which  case  tlie  idea  of  a  staj*  coming  into 

oUision  with  a  slar-cloudlet,  and  still  more  the  idea  ijf  tlil^  uccurring  several 

Q6fi  in  a  century,  is  wild  in  the  extreme." 

But  while  thus  advancing  objections,  which  seem  to  me  irrefmgable, 
fist  the  theoiy  that  either  a  planet  or  a  nebula  (still  lees  another 
star)  had  come  into  collision  with  the  orb  in  Corona  which 
sbone  out  so  splendidly  for  a  while,  I  ad^'^nced  another  view  which 
eeemed  to  me  then  and  seems  now  to  correspond  well  with  phenomena, 
^lul  to  render  the  theory  of  action  from  without  on  the  whole  preferable 
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to  the  theory  of  outburst  from  within.  I  suggested  that,  far  more 
probably,  an  enormous  flight  of  large  meteoric  masses  travelling 
around  the  star  had  come  into  partial  collision  with  it  in  the  same 
way  that  the  flight  of  November  meteors  comes  into  collision  with  our 
earth  thrice  in  each  century,  and  that  other  meteoric  flights  may 
occasionally  come  into  collision  with  our  sun,  producing  the  disturb- 
ances which  occasion  the  sun-spots.  As  I  pointed  out,  in  conceiving 
this,  we  are  imagining  nothing  new.  A  meteoric  flight  capable  of 
producing  the  suggested  effects  would  differ  only  in  kind  from 
meteoric  flights  which  are  known  to  circle  around  our  own  sun.  The 
meteors  which  produce  the  November  displays  of  falling  stars  follow 
in  the  track  of  a  comet  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

"  May  we  not  reasonably  assume  that  those  glorious  comets  which  have  not 
only  been  visible  but  couspicuous,  shining  even  in  the  day-time,  and  bran- 
dishing around  tails,  which  like  that  of  the  'wonder  in  heaven,  the  great 
dragon,'  seemed  to  '  draw  the  third  jmrt  of  the  stars  of  heaven,'  are  followed 
by  much  denser  flights  of  much  more  massive  meteors  ]  Some  of  these  giant 
comets  have  paths  which  carry  them  very  close  to  our  sun.  Newton's  comet, 
with  its  tail  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  length,  all  but  grazed  the  siin'a 
globe.  The  comet  of  1843,  whose  tail,  says  Sir  John  llerschel,  '  stretched 
half-way  across  the  sky,'  must  actually  have  grazed  the  sun,  though  but 
lightly,  for  its  nucleus  was  within  80,000  miles  of  his  surface,  and  its  head  was 
more  than  1G0,000  miles  in  diameter.  And  these  are  only  two  among  the  few 
comets  whose  paths  are  known.  At  any  time  we  might  be  visited  by  a  comet 
mightier  than  either,  travelling  in  an  orbit  intersecting  the  smi's  surface, 
followed  by  flights  of  meteoric  masses  enormous  in  size  and  many  in  number, 
which,  falling  on  the  sun's  globe  with  enormous  velocity  corresponding  to  their 
vast  orbital  range  and  their  near  approach  to  the  smi — a  velocity  of  some  360 
miles  per  second — would,  beyond  all  doubt,  excite  his  whole  frame,  and 
especijdly  his  surface  regions,  to  a  degree  of  heat  far  exceeding  what  he  now 
emits." 

This  theory  corresponds  far  better  also  with  observed  facts  than 
the  theory  of  Meyer  and  Klein,  in  other  respects  than  simply  in  ante- 
cedent probability.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  if  a  planet  fell  upon 
a  sun  in  such  sort  as  to  become  part  of  his  mass,  or  if  a  nebida  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat  excited  the  whole  frame  of  a  star  to  a  similar 
degree  of  heat,  the  eff*ects  would  be  of  longer  duration  than  the 
observed  accession  of  heat  and  light  in  the  case  of  all  the  so-called 
"  new  stars."  It  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  CroU  (the  well-known 
mathematician  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  complete  investigations  yet 
made  into  the  efiect  of  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  on 
the  climate  of  the  earth)  that  if  two  suns,  each  equal  in  mass  to  one- 
half  of  our  sun,  came  into  collision  with  a  velocity  of  470  miles  per 
second,  light  .and  heat  would  be  produced  which  would  cover  the 
present  rate  of  the  sun's  radiation  for  fifty  million  years.  Now 
although  it  does  not  certainly  follow  from  this  that  such  a  collision 
would  result  in  the  steady  emission  of  so  much  light  and  heat  as  our 
sun  gives  out,  for  a  period  of  fifty  million  years,  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, certain  that  there  would  be  a  far  greater  emission  at  first  and  • 
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smaller  emission  aftcrwarda,  ret  it  maaifestly  miiat  be  admitted 
bat  such  a  ci>Ili6ion  could  not  possiblr  produce  eo  ahoi-t-lived  an  effect 
we  fiee  in  tbu  case  of  eveiy  one  of  tbe  so-callod  new  eta  re.     Tbe 
[linution  xu  tbo  emission  of  bgbt  and  bout  frora  the  maximum  to  oue- 
ilftlie  maximum  would  not  occupy  fifty  miUions  of  years,  or  perbnpH 
f^n  five  milKon   or   five   himdred   thousand  years  ;    but  it  would 
&rtainly  require  tbousandti  of  years ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the 
low  stars  ill  tbe  Crown  and  in  the  Swan  have  lost  not  one-half  but 
lety-nine  himdredths  of  their  maximum  lustje  in  a  few  muntbs. 
This  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  even  to  the  term  star  as  applied 
these  suddenly  appearing  orbe.     But  the  objection  is  not  valid 
Bcause  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  even  our  own 
m  might  not  be  excited  by  the  downfall  of  meteoric  or  cometic  matter 
DO  it  to  a  sutlden  and  a  shoit^asting  intensity  of  splendour  and  of 
eat,     Mr,  Lockyer  remarks  that,  if  any  star,  properly  so  called,  were 
become  "  a  world  on  fire,''  or  **  bui*st  into  flames,"  or,  in  less  poetical 
iDg^age,  were  to  be  driven  either  into  a  condition  of  incandescence 
OBolutely,  or  to   have   its   incandescence  increased*    there  can    be 
ttie  doubt  that  thousands  or  millions  of  years  would  be  necessary 
tbe  reduction  of  its  light  to  its  original  intensity.     This  must,  how- 
fcver,  have  been  written   in   forgetfulness  of  some  facts  which  Imve 
l©en  ascertained  respecting  om^  sun,  and  which  indicate  pretty  clearly 
bat  the  sim's  surface  might  be  roused  to  a  tempomry  intensity  of 
^lendour  and  heat  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  internal 
tat,  or  in  the  activity  of  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  which 
le  »im*8  Heady  emissions  of  light  and  heat  are  due. 
For  instance,  most  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
:?count  (an  oft-told  tale,  at  any  rate)  of  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
splendour  of  a  small  portion  of  the  eun  s  surface  on  September  1, 1859, 
ibflerved  by  two  astronomers  independently.     The  appearances  de- 
tribed  con^esponded  exactly  with  what  we  should  expect  if  two  large 
Meteoric  masses  travelling  side  by  side  had  rushed,  with  a  Telocity 
!y  amounting    to  two   or  three  hunch^ed  miles   per  second, 
the  portions  of  the  solar  atmosphere  lying  just   above,  at, 
id  just  below  the  visible  photosphere.    The  actual  rate  of  motion  was 
leamired  at  120  miles  per  second  as  the  minimum,  but  may,  if  the 
tual  direction  of  motion  was  considerably  inclined  to  the  line  of  sight, 
ive  amounted  to  more  thau  200  miles  per  second.     The  effect  was 
ach,  that  the  parts  of  the  sun  thus  suddenly  excited  to  an  increased 
sion  of  light  and  heat  appeared  like  bright  stars  upon  the  back- 
round  of  the  glo%ving  photosphere  itself.      One  of  the  observers, 
irrington,  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  dark  glass  screen  used  to 
:>tect  the  eye  had  broken.     The  increase  of  splendour  was  exceed- 
:igly  limited  in  area,  and  lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes, — fortunately 
Dr  the  inhabitants  of  earth.     As  it  w^as  the  whole  frame  of  the  earth 
jathized  with  the  sun.     ViWd  auroras  were  seen,  not  only  in  both 
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hemispheree,  but  in  latitudes  where  auroras  are  seldom  seeti.     Ttiy 
were  accompanied  by  unusuall  j  great  electro-magnetic  dLsturbanoeip 

*'  In  many  places,*'  says  Sir  J,  Ilersc'liel,  '^  the  k*legraph  wireR  Btnick  warl. 
At  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  the  electric  Bignalmen  received  ^tv^TV  elec- 
tric shocks.  At  a  station  in  Norway,  the  telegraphic  apparatus  ^  \m 
to,  and  at  Boston^  in  North  America,  a  flame  of  fire  followed  the  i««  ^  11*4 
electric  telegraphy  which  writea  down  the  meeaage  upon  chemicaJiy  prepawd 
paper." 

We  Bee,  then,  that  most  certainly  the  eun  can  be  locally  excited  t4> 
increased  emiseion  of  light  and  heat  which,  neverUieleae,  may  last  but 
for  a  veiy  short  time ;  and  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  thi^ 
actual  cause  of  the  sudden  change  in  his  condition  was  the  down&B 
of  meteoric  matter  upon  a  portion  of  his  surface.  We  may  weD 
believe  that,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  it  waa  one  which 
might  in  the  case  of  other  suns,  or  even  in  our  sun's  own  case,  affed 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  photoephere,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  just  Buch  an  accession  of  splendour  as  we  recognize  in  the  ca«e  of 
the  new  stars.  And  as  the  small  local  accession  of  brilliancy  Ia«ied 
only  a  few  minutes,  we  can  weU  beUeve  that  an  increase  of  Etabfx 
brilliancy  affecting  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  photoaphere,  or  even 
the  entire  photosphere,  might  last  but  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  negative  evidence,  eo  far  aft  our 
own  sun  is  concemedi  is  that  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  otir 
Sim  has,  at  any  time  within  many  thousands  of  yenrs,  been  excritni 
to  emit  even  for  a  few  hours  a  much  greater  amount  of  light  and  heat 
than  usual ;  so  that  it  has  afforded  no  dii*ect  e\ddence  in  favour  of  ihi? 
belief  that  other  sims  may  be  roused  to  many  times  tlieir  normal 
splendour,  and  yet  very  quickly  resume  that  usual  lustre.  But  we 
know  that  our  sim,  whether  because  of  his  situation  in  space,  or  of  \m 
position  in  time  (that  is,  the  stage  of  solar  development  to  wlia|^ 
he  has  at  present  attained),  belongs  to  the  class  of  stars  which  alo^^l 
with  steady  lustre.  He  does  not  vaiy  like  Betelgeux,  for  exampK 
which  is  not  only  a  sun  like  him  as  to  general  character,  l»ut  notably  a 
larger  and  more  massive  orb.  Still  less  is  he  hke  Mira,  the  Wondtar^ 
fill  Star ;  or  like  that  more  wouderlid  variable  star,  Eta  Argfls,  whidi 
at  one  time  shines  with  a  lustre  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  brigbl 
Sinus,  and  anon  fadt!8  away  ahnost  into  utter  invisibility-  He  u 
a  variable  sun,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  waxing  and  waning  it 
the  sun-spot  period  leaves  his  lustre,  as  a  whole,  altogether  unaffected. 
But  his  variation  is  so  slight  that,  with  all  orilinary  methods  uf  photo- 
metric measurement  by  observers  stationed  on  worlds  which  circk 
around  other  suns^  it  must  be  absolutely  undisceniible.  We  do  not  how* 
ever,  reject  Betelgeux,  or  Mira,  or  even  Eta  Argfts,  from  among  etambo* 
cause  tliey  vary  in  lustre.  Wo  recognize  the  fact  that,  as  in  glorr,  no  in 
condition  and  in  changes  of  condition,  one  star  differetb  from  another* 

Thus  while  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  rejecting  the  theory  tlial 
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Bive  body  like  a  planet,  or  a  nebulous  mass  like  those  which  are 
itid  among  the  star-depths  (the  least  of  which  would  exceed  many 
les  in  volume  a  sphere  filling  the  entire  space  of  the  orbit  of  Nep- 
tune), fell  on  some  remote  sun,  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  reject- 
ing or  even  doubting  the  theory  that  a  comet,  bearing  in  its  train  a  flight 
jf  many  millions  of  meteoric  masses,  faUing  directly  upon  such  a  sun, 
^feght  cause  it  to  shine  with  many  times  its  ordinary  lustre,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  a  few  months  or  weeks,  or  a  few  days,  or  even  hours. 
^a  the  article  entitled  **  iSuns  in  Flames,"  in  my  **  Myths  and  Marvels 
^m  Astronomy,"  before  the  startling  evidence  recently  obtained  from 
^n  star  in  Cygnua  had  been  thought  of,  I  thus  indicated  the  pro- 
vable effects  of  such  an  event  i- — 


1^ 


'  When  thA  f^ftrth  bfti  passed  through  the  richer  portions  (not  the  actual  nuclei 
^>r  f^yateais,  the  meteors  visible  from  even  a  8mgle  8tatkm 
lis  of  tliou.sauds,  and  it  has  been  coinputc»ti  that  inillions 
U  L4*ve  fallen  ui>on  the  whole  earth,     The.se  were  meteors  foUowuig  iu  the 
ins  of  very  small  comets.     If  a  very  large  comet   followed  by  no  denser  a 
flight  of  meteors,  hat  each  moteoric  mass  much  larg^er,  fell  directly  npon   the 

K,  it  would  not  be  the  outskirts  but  the  nucleus  of  the  meteoric  train  which 
dd  impinge  upon  him.  They  would  number  thousands  of  millions.  The 
»city  of  downfall  of  each  mass  would  be  more  than  360  mites  per  second. 
I  they  would  continue  to  pom*  in  upon  bim  for  several  da3^s  in  succession, 
ions  falling  every  hour.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  under  tliis  tremendnus 
and  long-continued  meteoric  hail,  his  whole  surface  would  be  caused  to  glow  as 
intensely  as  that  small  part  whose  brilliancy  was  so  surprising  in  the  observa- 
tion made  by  Carrington  and  Hodgson.  In  that  case  our  stm,  seen  from  some 
remote  star  whence  ordinarily  ho  is  invisible,  -would  shine  out  as  a  new  sun  for 
a  few  day8,  while  all  things  living,  on  our  earth  and  whatever  other  members 
motile  solar  system  are  the  abode  of  Life,  would  inevitably  be  destroyed/* 

^■There  are,  indeed,  reasons  for  behoving,  not  only,  as  I  have  already 

^Bloated,  that  the  outburst  in  the  sun  was  caused  by  the  downfall  of 

^■teoric  masses,  but  that  those  masses  were  foUoTk^ng  in  the  train  of 

^Htnown  comet,  precisely  as  the  November  meteors  follow  in   the 

^■in  of  Tempel's  comet  (II.,  1866),    For  we  know  that  November 

meteoric  displays  have  been  witnessed  for  five  or  six  years  after  the 

passage  of  TempeVs  comet,  in  its  thirty-three  year  orbit,  while  the 

AttgXLSt  meteoric  displays  have  been  witnessed  fully  one  hundred  and 

forty  years  after  the  passage  of  their  comet  (II.,  1862).*     Now  only 

sixteen  years  before  the  solar  outbm'st  witnessed  by  Carrington  and 

Hodgson,  a  magnificent  comet  had  passed  even  closer  to  the  sun  than 

either  Tempers  comet  or  the  second  comet  of  1862  approached  the 

garth's  orbit.     That  was  the  famous  comet  of  the  year  1843,     Many 

^Vufl  remember  that  wonderful  object.    I  was  but  a  child  myself  when 

^^appeared,  but  I  can  well  remember  its   amazing  tail,    which  in 

KKtrch,  1843,  stretched  half-way  across  the  sky. 

a^*  It  may  se^tn  strange  to  s&y  that  one  hundred  And  forty  years  alter  the  passage  of 
^^■Dm^t  which  last  passed  in  1862,  and  was  then  first  discovered,  Augtiat  tnetecrs  have 
^^D  seen.  But  in  realitj,  as  we  know  the  period  of  that  oomet  to  be  about  one  hundred 
«Dd  fifty  years,  we  know*  that  the  displays  of  the  years  18'tO,  1841,  &Cv  to  1B60,  must 
,hM^re  followed  the  preceding  passage  by  about  that  iutenral  of  time. 
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'^  Of  all  the  comets  on  record,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  ^^  that  approached  nearest 
the  sun  ;  indeed  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  it  had  actually  grazed  the  son's 
surface,  but  it  proved  to  have  just  missed  by  an  interval  of  not  more  than  80,000 
miles — about  a  third  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  which  (in  soch 
a  matter)  is  a  very  close  shave  indeed  to  get  clear  off." 

We  can  well  believe  that  the  two  nieteors  which  produced  the  remark- 
able outburst  of  1859  may  have  been  stragglers  from  the  main  body 
following  after  that  glorious  comet.  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  con- 
nection. In  fact  I  rather  incline  to  the  beUef  that  the  disturbance  in 
1859,  occm-ring  as  it  did  about  the  time  of  maximum  eun-epot  fre- 
quency, was  caused  by  meteors  following  in  the  train  of  some  as  yet 
undiscovered  comet,  circuiting  the  sun  in  about  eleven  years,  the  spots 
themselves  being  I  believe,  due  in  the  main  to  meteoric  downfalls. 
There  is  greater  reason  for  beUeving  that  the  great  sun-«pot  which 
appeared  in  June,  1843,  was  caused  by  the  comet  which  three  months  be- 
fore had  grazed  the  sun's  surface.  As  Professor  Kirkwood  of  Blooming- 
ton,  Indiana,  justly  remarks,  had  this  comet  approached  a  httle  nearer, 
the  resistance  of  the  solar  atmosphere  would  probably  have  brou^ 
the  comet's  entire  mass  to  the  solar  surface.  Even  at  its  actual  dis- 
tance it  must  have  produced  considerable  atmospheric  distm-bance. 
But  the  recent  discovery,  that  a  number  of  comets  are  associated  with 
meteoric  matter  traveUing  in  nearly  the  same  orbits,  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  an  enormous  meteorite  following  in  the  comet's  train, 
and  having  a  somewhat  less  periheUon  distance,  may  not  have  been 
precipitated  upon  the  sun,  thus  producing  the  great  disturbance 
observed  so  shortly  after  the  comet's  periheKon  passage. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  star  in  Cygnus, 
noting  especially  in  what  points  it  resembles,  and  in  what  points  it 
differs  from,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  star  in  the  Crown. 

The  new  star  was  first  seen  by  Professor  Schmidt  at  a  quarter  to 
six  on  the  evening  of  November  24.  It  was  then  shining  as  a  star  of 
the  third  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  not  very  far 
from  the  famous  but  faint  star  61  Cygni,  which,  first  of  all  the 
stars  in  the  northern  heavens,  had  its  distance  determined  by  astro- 
nomers. The  three  previous  nights  had  imfortunately  been  dark ;  but 
Schmidt  is  certain  that  on  November  20  the  star  was  not  visible.  At 
midnight,  November  24,  its  light  was  very  yellow,  and  it  was  some- 
what brighter  than  the  well-known  star  Eta  Pegasi,  which  marks  the 
fore-arm  of  the  Flying  Horse.  Schmidt  sent  news  of  the  discovery  to 
Leverrier  at  Paris ;  but  neither  he  nor  Leverrier  telegraphed  the  news, 
as  they  should  have  done,  to  Green^Nach,  Berhn,  or  the  United  States, 
Many  precious  opportunities  for  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  new- 
comer at  the  time  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  were  thus  lost. 

The  observers  at  Paris  did  their  best  to  observe  the  spectrum  of  the 
star,  and  the  all-important  changes  in  the  spectnim.  But  they  had 
unfavourable  weather.     It  was  not  till  December  2  that  the  star  was 
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abt»erved  at  Paris,  by  which  timo  the  colour,  which  had  been  very 
yellow  on  November  24,  had  become  ** greenish,  almost  blue/'  The  star 
had  also  then  simk  from  the  third  to  far  below  the  fourth  magintude.  It 
IB  Beldom  that  science  has  to  regret  a  more  important  loss  of  oppor- 
tunity than  this.  What  we  want  specially  to  know  is  the  nature  of 
tte  spectrum  giren  by  this  star  when  its  light  was  yellow ;  and  this  we 
can  now  never  know.  Nor  are  the  outbursts  of  new  etara  so  common 
that  vfG  may  quickly  expect  another  similar  opportunity,  even  if  any 
number  of  other  new  stars  should  present  the  same  series  of  phenomena 
as  the  star  in  Cygnus. 

On  December  2^  the  spectnim,  as  observed  by  M*  Cornu,  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  bright  lines-  On  December  5,  he  detennined  the 
position  of  these  lines,  though  clouds  still  greatly  iiitejfered  with  his 
labours.  He  found  three  bright  Hnes  of  hydrogen,  the  strong  double 
sodium  Uno  in  the  orange-yellow,  the  triple  magnesium  Hue  in  the 
yellow-green,  and  two  other  Unes — one  of  which  seemed  to  agree 
exactly  in  position  with  a  bright  hue  belonging  to  the  solar  corona. 
All  these  lines  were  shining  upon  the  rainbow-tinted  background  of 
the  spectrum,  which  was  relatively  faint.  He  drew  the  conclusion  that 
in  chemical  constitution  the  atmosphere  of  the  new  star  coincided 
exactly  with  the  solar  sierra. 
Herr  Vogers  observations  commenced  on  December  5,  and  were 
)ntinued  at  interv^als  until  March  10,  when  the  star  had  sunk  to 
slow  the  eighth  magnitude. 
rogels  earlier  observations  agreed  w^ell  with  Comu's,  He  remarks, 
irever,  that  Comu's  opinion  as  to  the  exact  resemblance  of  the 
lemical  constitution  of  the  star's  atmosphere  with  that  of  the  sierra 
is  not  just^  for  both  Cornu  and  himself  noticed  one  line  which  did 
3t  correspond  with  any  hue  belonging  to  the  solar  sierra  ;  and  this 
le  eventually  became  the  brightest  line  of  the  whole  spectrum. 
^mparing  his  own  observations  with  those  of  Cornu,  Vogel  points  out 
it  they  agree  perfectly  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  three 
irdrogen  lines,  and  that  of  the  brightest  line  of  the  air  spectnim 
[lelonging  to  nitrogen),  or  the  principal  line  of  the  spectrum  of 
^bul2E.   This  is  the  line  which  has  no  analogue  in  the  spectrum  of  the 

We  have  also  observations  by  F.  Secchi,  at  Rome,  Mr,  Copeland  at 
>ttnecht,  and  Mr.  Backhouse  of  Sunderland,  all  agreeing  in  the  main 
iUi  the  ol>8ervation8  made  by  Vogel  and  Cornu.     In  particular,  Mr. 
Iiouse  observed,  as  Vogel  bad  done,  that  whereas  in  December 
'p-eenish-blue  line  of  hydrogen,  F,  was  brighter  than  the  nitrogen 
le  (also    in  the  green-blue,  but  nearer  the  red    end   than  F),  on 
January  6  the  nitrogen  line  was  the  brightest  of  all  the  lines  in  the 
>ectrum  of  the  new  star. 

Vogel,  commenting   on    thu    results    of   his    observations  up   to 
wch  10,  makes  the  following  interesting    remarks  (I  quote,  witlj 
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slight  verbal  alterations,  from  a  paraphrase  in  a  weekly  scientillo 
journal) : — 

*' A  stellar  spectrum  with  highlYm^^  is  ahvays  a  Lig-lilv-mt  pbeoo- 

menon  for  any  one  acquaioted  wit!i  stellar  spectrum  fuialjsis,  :  wurthj 

of  deep  consideration.  Althoug'li  in  the  ehroniosphere  (sierra)  of  our  mia,  near 
the  limb,  we  see  nuineroua  bright  lines,  yet  only  dark  lines  apfjear  in  tfae 
spectram  whenever  we  produce  a  small  star-like  imago  of  the  sim,  and  examine 
it  through  the  spectroscn|)e.  It  is  generally  believetl  that  the  bright  linos  in 
80B1©  few  star-sjvectra  result  from  gases  which  break  forth  from  the  interior  of 
the  luminous  body,  the  tompernture  of  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sarfwj 
of  the  bofly— that  is,  the  iihenomenoti  m  the  same  sometimea  observed  in  iba 
spectra  of  solar  spots,  where  incandescent  hydrogen  rushing  out  tjf  the  hoi 
interior  becomes  visible  above  the  cooler  spots  through  the  liydrogen  liatt 
turning  bright.     But  this  is  not  the  only  possible  explanation,     W  Ki 

suppose  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  star,  consisting  of  incandescent  ii 

the  case  with  our  own  sun,  is  on  the  whole  cooler  than  the  nucleus,  t  w:  r  i 
regard  to  the  latter  is  extremely  large.  I  cannot  well  imagine  imw  the  {  :.m. 
menon  can  last  for  any  k>ug  jHriod  of  time  if  the  furmer  hyj:K>thesii^  be  cuxtcS. 
The  gas  breaking  forth  from  the  hot  interior  of  the  Inxly  will  impart  a  fxjrtkio 
of  its  heat  to  the  surface  of  tlie  body,  and  thus  raise  the  temperature  <rf  the 
latter;  consequently  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  incandeioeol 
gas  and  the  surface  of  the  bo<ly  will  swxm  be  insufficient  to  produce  bright 
lines  ;  and  these  will  disappear  from  the  spectnim.  This  viewai>plie3  perfectly 
to  stars  which  suddenly  apoear  and  soon  disappear  again,  or  at  least  incrciw* 
considerably  in  intensity — tliat  is,  it  applies  i^erfectly  to  so-called  new  stawbi 
the  spectra  of  which  bright  lines  are  apparent,  1/ the  bypothesia  presc^ntly  to 
be  mentioned  is  admitted  for  their  explanation.  For  a  more  stable  staiaoC 
things  the  second  hy|x>thesis  seems  to  be  far  lietter  adapted^  Stars  hk» 
Beta  Lyra^,  Gamiiia  CaBsii>|x?ife,  and  others,  which  show  the  hydrogen  Vam 
and  the  sierra  I)  line  bright  on  a  continuous  spectnmi,  with  only  slight  ch«n^ 
of  intensity,  possess,  according  to  this  theory,  atmospheres  very  large  iw 
tively  to  their  own  volume,  the  atmospheres  consisting  of  hydrogen  auil  thu 
unkiio\\Ti  element  which  produces  the  1>  line.*  With  regard  to  tlie  new  *»taT, 
Zollner,  long  l^efore  the  progress  lately  made  in  stellar  physics  by  uieaniof 
spectnun  analysis,  deduced  from  Tycho's  observations  of  the  star  called  aftw 
hmi,  that  on  the  surface  of  a  star,  through  the  const^int  einissi<:»n  of  hi*at.  thii 
products  of  cooling,  which  in  the  case  of  our  sun  we  call  sun-spot  >-  'vie 

so  that  finally  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  cc>!  rn, 

which  gives  much  less  light  or  none  at  alL     Through  a  sudden  and    .    i  ' 
tearing  np  of  this  stratum  the  interior  incandescent  materials  w*hich  it  *^'      -v- 
must  naturally  break  forth,  and  must  in  consequence,  aecoj'ding  t  ai 

of  their  eruption,  cause  larger  or  smaller  patclu^s  of  tlie  dark  en\*     \  fliu 

body  to  become  luminous  again.  To  a  distant  obsei-ver  such  an  eniption  froci 
the  hot  and  still  incandescent  interior  of  a  heavenly  body  must  appear  ti^  tbr 
siidden  flashing  up  of  a  new  star,  Tliat  this  evolution  of  light  may  cmdcf 
certain  conditi^ms  be  an  extrerael^^  powerful  one,  could  bo  expliuTif^d  >.v  fi,.»  rif- 
cumstauce  that  all  the  chemical  compounds  which,  under  tlie  m  »  » 

lower  temperature,  had  already  formed  upon  the  surface,  are  agiiin  ^^v.  ,.,;4|  ,-iifd 
through  the  sudden  eruption  of  theso  hot  ujaterials,  and  that  this  de<\>mpOii- 
tion,  aa  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  substances,  takes  pliK-e  under  evolutioii  of 
light  and  heat.  Thus  the  bright  llashing-up  is  not  only  aacril^d  to  the  ntm 
of  the  surface  which  through  the  eruption  of  the  incandescent  matter  navw 

<*  The  D  line,  properly  speaking,  aa  orifi^inally  named  by   I 
BodiuiiL    The  line  spoken  of  above  a^  the  sierra  D  lino  is  one  ci  1  -  sodln 

and  tQiBtakeu  for  it  when  first  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  cok>ux^  j^i-omilMllo^i 
hright  line.    It  does  not  appear  as  a  dark  line  in  the  solar  8x)ectruia^ 
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kin  become  luminous,  but  also  to  a  simultaneous  proeesa  of  combustion, 
rhich  is  initiated  through  the  colder  comixjunds  coming  into  contact  with  tlie 
Ijcaudescent  matter.** 

Vogel  considers  that  Zollner  e  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  in  it8 

sential  points  by  the  application  of  spectrum  analysis  to  the  stars, 

Te  can  recognize  from  the  spectnim  different  stages  in  the  process 

bf  cooling,  and  in  some  of  the  fainter  stars  we  perceive  indeed  that 

^liemioal  compoimds  have  akeady  formed,  and  still  exist.    As  to  new 

again,  says  Vogel,  Zollner  s  theory  seems  in  nowise  contradicted 

^by  the  spectral  observations  made  on  the  two  new  stars  of  186G  and  1876. 

lie  brig-lit  continuoun  spectmrn,  and  the  bright  lines  only  slightly  exceeding  it 

first**  (a  description,  however,  applying  correctly  only  to  the  star  of  1876), 

^  could  not  be  well  explained  if  we  only  suppKise  a  violent  eruption  from  the 

aterior,  which  again  rendered  the  surface  wholly  or  partially  luminous ;  but 

easily  explained  if  we  8iipposts  that  the  quantity  of  light  is  considerably 

igmented  through  a  simultaneous  process  of  combustion.    If  this  j^rocess  is  of 

aort  daration,  then  the  continuous  spectrum,  as  was  the  case  with  the  new 

tar  c\  1876,  w^iil  very  quickly  decrease  in  intensity  down  to  a  certain  limit, 

rhlle  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum,  which  result  from  the  incandescent 

jfises  that  have  enmnated  in  enormous  quantities  from  the  interior,  wiU  con- 

'  aue  for  some  time." 

It  thns  appears  that  Herr  Vogel  regarded  the  observations  which  had 
|>een  made  on  this  remarkable  star  np  to  March  10  as  indicating  that 
Bt  there  had  been  an  outburst  of  glowing  gaseous  matter  from  the 
iterior.  prodnciiig  the  part  of  the  light  which  gave  the  bright  lines 
idicative  of  gaseity,  and  that  then  there  had  followed,  as  a  consequence, 
le  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  sohd  and  relatively  cool  cnist,  causing 
10  continuous  part  of  the  spectrum.  We  may  compare  what  had  taken 
30*  on  this  h}"pothesis,  to  the  outburst  of  intensely  hot  gases  from 
^lie  interior  of  a  volcanic  crater,  and  the  incandescence  of  the  lips  of 
j^e  crater  in  consequence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  out-nishiug  gases* 
ay  one  viewing  such  a  crater  from  a  distance,  with  a  spectroscope, 
irould  see  the  bright  lines  belonging  to  the  out-nisliing  gases  super- 
posed upon  the  continuous  spectnnn  due  to  the  craters  burning  lips. 
Togel  further  supposes  that  the  burning  parts  of  the  star  soon  cooled, 
le   majority  of  the  remaining  light  (or  at  any  rate  the  part  of  the 
smaiuiug  light  spectroscopically  most  effective)  being  that   wdiich 
3tme  from  the  glomng  gases  which  had  emanated  in  vast  quantities 
from  the  star's  interior. 

**  The  observations  of  the  spectnim  show  beyond  doubt ,^  he  says,  '*  that  the 

l^jdecrease  in  the  light  of  the  star  m  in  connection  with  the  cooling  of  its  surface. 

lie  violet  and  blue  parts  decreased  more  rapidly  in  intensity  than  the  other 

ts ;  and  the  absorption  bands  which  crossed  the  spectmm  have  gradually 

come  darker  and  darker.'* 

The  reasoning,  however,  if  not  altogether  unsatLsfactor3%  is  by  no 
leans  so  conclusive  as  Herr  Vogel  appears  to  think.     It  is  not  clear 
>w  the  incandescent  portion  of  the  surtace  could  possibly  cool  in  any 
VOIi.  XXXL  2  Q 
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great  degree  while  euormoiis  quantities  of  gas  more  intensely  heated 
(by  the  hypcjthesis)  remained  around  the  star.  The  more  rapid 
decrease  iu  the  violet  and  blue  parts  of  the  spectrum  than  in  the  red 
and  orauge  is  expUcablo  as  an  effect  of  absoi'ption,  at  least  as  readily 
as  by  the  hypothesis  that  burnhig  soUd  or  liquid  matter  had  cooled. 
Vogcl  himself  could  only  regard  the  other  bands  which  crossed  the 
spectrum  as  absoq)tion  bands.  And  the  absorption  of  light  from  the 
continuous  spectnun  in  these  parts  (that  is,  not  where  the  bright  line« 
belonging  to  the  gaseous  matter  hiy)  could  not  possibly  result  from 
absorption  produced  by  those  gases.  If  other  gases  were  in  question, 
gases  which,  by  (tooling  with  the  cooHng  surface,  had  become  capable 
of  thiLS  absorbing  Ught  from  special  parts  of  the  spectrum,  how  b  it 
that  before,  when  these  gases  were  presiunably  intensely  heated,  they 
did  not  indicate  their  presence  by  bright  bands  ?  Bright  bands,  indeei 
were  seen,  which  eventually  faded  out  of  view,  but  these  bright 
bands  did  not  occupy  the  position  where,  later  on,  absorption  bands 
appeared. 

The  natural  explanation  of  what  had  thus  far  been  observed  b 
different  from  that  advanced  by  Vogel,  though  we  must  not  assume 
that  because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is  necessarily  the  true  explanation. 
It  is  this — that  the  source  of  that  part  of  the  star's  light  which  gave 
the  bright-line  spectrum,  or  the  spectrum  indicative  of  gaseity,  belongs  to 
the  normal  condition  of  the  star,  and  not  to  gases  poured  forth  in  con- 
sequence of  some  abnonnal  state  of  things  from  the  sun's  mterior.  We 
should  infer  natiu-ally,  though  again  I  say  not  therefore  correctly,  that 
if  a  star  specti'oscope  had  been  directed  upon  the  place  occupied  by 
the  new  star  before  it  began  to  shine  with  unusual  splendour,  the 
bright-line  spectnim  would  have  been  obtained.  Some  exceptional 
cause  would  then  seem  to  have  aroused  the  entire  muface  of  the  star 
to  shine  with  a  more  intense  brightness,  the  matter  thus  (presumably) 
more  hitensely  heated  being  such  as  would  give  out  the  combined 
continuous  and  bright-line  spectrimi,  including  the  bright  lines  which, 
instead  of  fading  out,  shone  with  at  least  relatively  superior  brightness 
as  the  star  faded  out  of  view.  The  theory  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
matter  giving  these  more  persistent  lines  was  that  whose  emission 
caused  the  star's  increase  of  lustre,  seems  at  least  not  proven,  and  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  accords  ill  vrith  the  evidence. 

The  question,  be  it  noted,  is  sunply  whether  we  should  regard  the 
kind  of  light  which  lasts  longest  in  this  star  as  it  fades  out  of  \new  a* 
m(»i-e  probably  belonging  to  the  star's  abnormal  brightness  or  to  its 
normal  luminosity.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
persistence  of  this  part  of  the  star's  light  points  to  the  latter  rather 
than  to  the  fonner  view. 

Let  it  also  be  noticed  that  the  changes  which  had  been  obser\'ed  thus 
far  were  altogether  unUke  those  which  had  been  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  star  in  the  Northern  Crown,  and  therefore  cannot  justly  be 
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txtgartled  aa  pointiug  to  the  eame  explanation*  As  tUo  star  in  the 
Crown  faded  from  view,  the  ln-i|^ht  lines  inehrative  of  gloising  hyrh-o- 
gi>n  liitjd  oat,  and  only  the  ordinary  stellar  spuetruin  remainecL  In 
tbo  dwo  of  the  star  in  llic  Swan,  the  pai-t  of  the  «pectnini  correfepond- 
itipT  Uj  «tcUar  light  fadud  ]t;radu:dly  frcan  view,  and  bright  lines  only 
were  left,  at  leaat  a^  conspicuous  parts  of  the  star's  spectrmn.  So  that 
-whereaft  one  orb  «ceiued  to  have  faded  into  a  faint  atar,  the  othei- 
fteenitnl  fading  out  into  a  nebula, — not  merely  pasamg  into  .such  a 
coniUtion  as  to  Bhine  with  light  intUuative  of  gafieity,  but  actually  so 
changing  as  t(i  shine  with  light  of  the  very  tints  (or  more  strictly  of 
the  very  wavo-lcugtb^)  observed  in  all  the  gaHeous  nebula*. 

The  strange  eventful  history  of  the  new  star  in  Cygnus  did  not  end 
here,  however.  We  may  even  say,  indeed,  that  it  has  not  ended  yet. 
But  another  chapter  caai  already  be  written. 

Vogel  ceased  from  ob8er\4ng  the  etar  in  March,  prcciBely  when  oli- 
nervatlou  fteemed  to  promise  the  most  interesting  residts.  At  most 
other  c»bser\*atorie8,  also,  no  obBcrvatiouB  were  made  for  about  half  a 
year.  At  the  Duneeht  Obeervatoiy*  preeeure  of  work  relating  to 
Mam  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  those  obBervatione  which  had 
been  conunenced  early  in  the  year.  But  on  September  3,  Lord 
Lindfiay'g  l5-iiu?h  refractor  was  directed  upon  the  star,  A  etar  wa« 
«till  shining  where  the  new  ntar's  yellow  lustre  had  been  displayed  last 
November;  but  now  the  star  ehone  with  a  faint  bhie  colour*  Under 
Bpectroscopic  examination,  however,  the  hght  from  this  seeming  blue 
i<tar  was  found  not  to  be  star-light  properly  H|ieaking,  at  all.  It 
formed  no  rainbow-tinted  speetnim,  but  gave  light  of  only  a  single 
rft]<t\ir.  The  single  line  now  seen  was  that  which  at  the  time  of 
A\  ^id's  latest  observation  had  become  the  strongest  of  the  bright 
lines  of  the  originally  complex  spectrum  of  the  SQ-called  new  star.  It 
is  the  brightest  of  the  lines  given  by  tlie  gaseous  uebidffi.  In  fact,  if 
nothing  had  been  known  about  this  body  before  the  spectroscopic 
observation  of  September  3  was  made,  t!ie  inference  from  the  s|ieo- 
^-"•n  given  by  the  blue  star  woidd  undoubtedly  have  been  that  the 
•t  is  ui  reahty  a  small  nebula  of  the  planetary  sort,  A^eiy  similar 
to  tlie  one  close  by  the  pole  uf  the  echptic,  which  gave  Huggins  the 
first  eWdence  of  the  gaseity  of  nebulae,  but  very  much  smaller.  I 
woiJd  specially  threct  the  reader*s  attention,  in  fact,  to  Huggins's 
«ieoount  of  liis  observation  of  that  planetary  neljula  in  the  Dragon. 
•*0n  August  19,  1864,"  he  says,  *'I  directed  the  telescope  armed  with 
the  spectmra  apparatus  to  this  nebula.  At  first  I  suspected  some 
derangement  of  the  instniment  had  taken  place,  for  no  spectrum  was 
Keen,  but  only*'  a  single  line  of  light.  **I  then  found  that  the  light  of 
this  nebula,  unlike  any  other  extra-terrestrial  hght  which  had  yet  been 
eiibjected  by  me  to  prismatic  analyeis,  was  not  composed  of  hght  of 

♦  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  Mr*  Backlioiise  of  Simderland  tumguxiCi»l 
similar  netUt^  to  those  olta  ned  at  Dimecht,  ae  eeen  a  fortmght  or  so  earlier. 
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different  refmngibilities,  and  therefore  could  not  form  a  epecinmu  A 
great  part  of  tlie  light  from  thin  nebula  is  monochromatic,  and  after 
passhig  through  the  prisms  remains  concentrated  in  a  bright  line.'*  A 
more  earefid  examination  showed  that  not  far  from  the  bright  line  nfii 
a  much  fainter  line ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  a  third  exceedingly  1 
line  was  seen.  The  brightest  of  the  three  lines  was  a  line  of  uttroj 
corresponding  in  position  with  the  brightest  of  the  Knee  in  the  epec^  I 
tram  of  our  own  air.  The  faintest  corresponded  in  position  with  n 
line  of  hydrogen.  The  other  has  not  yet  been  associated  with  a  kiioiiTi 
line  of  any  element.  Besides  the  faint  lines,  Dr.  Hiiggiiis  perceived 
an  excoodingly  faint  continuous  spectnmi  on  both  sides  of  the  group 
of  bright  lines ;  but  he  suspected  that  this  faint  spectrum  wba  not 
continuous,  but  crossed  by  dark  spaces.  Later  observations  on  utlur 
nebula  induced  him  to  regard  this  faint  continuous  spectrum  as  due 
to  the  solid  or  liquid  matter  of  the  nucleus,  and  as  quite  distinct  fixwa 
the  bri{^ht  lines  into  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  from  tie 
nebula  is  conceutnited.  The  fiiinter  paHs  of  the  specti'um  of  tlst 
gaseous  nebulae,  in  fact^  correspond  to  those  parts  of  tlie  spectrum  of 
the  **new  star*'  in  Cygiuis  which  last  remained  visible,  before  tilt 
light  assumed  its  present  monochromatic  colour. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  significance  of  the  evidence  afforded  Vf 
this  discovery^ — not  perhaps  hoping  at  once  to  perceive  the  full  m^aih 
ing  of  the  discovery*  but  endeavouring  to  advance  a«  lar  as  we  i 
can  in  the  direction  in  which  it  seems  to  point. 

\Ve  have,  then,  these  broad  facts :  w^here  no  star  had  been  Imowi, 
an  object  has  for  a  wliile  shone  with  stellar  lustre,  in  this  sense,  ihit 
its  hghl  gave  a  rainbow-tinted  spectrum  not  mdike  that  which  ii 
given  by  a  certain  order  of  stars;  this  object  has  gradually  paitrf  | 
with  its  new  lustre,  and  in  so  doing  the  character  of  its  speetnmtl 
slowly  altered*  the  continuous  portion  beconung  fainter,  and  the  i 
lustre  of  the  bright4ine  portion  shifting  frt»m  the  hydrogen  litiee 
line  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe^  is  absolutely  identtoil 
with  the  nebula  nitrogen  line ;  and  lastly,  the  object  has  ceased  to 
give  any  perceptible  Ught,  other  than  that  belonging  to  this  nit 
hne. 

Now  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that,  accompanying  the  lo 
lustre  in  this  orb,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat.  Tin 
theory  that  all  the  sohd  and  liquid  materials  of  the  orl>  have  \)^m 
vaporized  by  intense  heat,  and  that  this  vaporization  has  caused  ti* 
loss  nf  the  stars  Ught  (as  a  lime-hght  might  die  out  with  the  con- 
sumption of  the  lime,  though  the  flame  remauied  as  hot  as  ever),  ii 
opposed  by  many  considerations.  It  seems  sufficient  to  meulian  \\it^ 
that  if  a  mass  of  solid  matter,  hke  a  dead  sun  or  planet,  w  ere  exposed 
to  an  intense  heat,  first  raising  it  to  incandescence,  and  eventually 
altogether  vaporizing  its  materials,  although  quite  possibly  the  time  of  j 
its  intensest  lustre  might  precede  the  completion  of  tlie  vaporizaiifi^ 
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certainly  so  soon  as  the  vaporization  was  complete,  the  spectmm 
of  the  newly-vaporiaed  masB  would  show  multitudinous  bright  lines 
con*espondiiig  to  the  variety  of  material  existing  iu  the  body*  No 
knowTi  fact  of  spcetroscopic  analysis  lends  countenaneo  to  the  belief 

Ea  BoHd  or  liquid  mass,  vaporized  by  intense  heat,  would  sbinQ 
ceforth  with  monochromatic  liglit. 
jain,  I  think  we  are  definitely  compelled  to  abandon  VogeFa 
anation  of  the  phenomena  by  Zollners  theoiy.  The  reasons 
h  I  have  urged  above  are  not  only  streng-thuuf  d  SL^vernlly  l>y  tho 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  spectrum  of  the  now  star  since 
Vogel  observed  it,  but  an  additional  argument  of  overwhelming  fore© 
been  introduced.  If  any  one  of  the  suns  died  out,  a  crust  forming 
its  surface  and  this  crust  being  either  absolutely  dark  or  only 
ling  with  ver}'  feeble  lustre,  the  sun  would  still  in  one  respect 
e  all  the  suns  which  are  spread  over  the  heavuns,— it 
ow  no  visible  disc,  however  great  the  telescopic  power  usud 
►bserving  it.  If  the  nearest  of  all  the  stars  were  as  large,  or  even 
undred  times  as  large,  as  Sirins,  and  were  obson^ed  with  a  tele- 
e  of  ten  times  greater  magnifying  power  than  any  yet  directed  to 
heavens,  it  would  appear  only  as  a  point  of  light.  If  it  lost  tho 
part  of  its  lustre*  it  would  appe*ir  only  as  a  dull  point  of  light. 
w  the  planetary  nebula?  show  discs,  sometimes  of  considorablo 
dth.  Sir  J,  Herseheb  to  whom  and  to  Sir  W.  Herschel  we  owe 
fe  discovery  and  observ^ation  i»f  nearly  all  these  objects,  remarks  that 
^e  planetary'  nelmlie  have,  as  their  name  imports,  a  near,  m  some 
ces  a  perfect,  resemblance  to  planets,  presenting  discs  round,  or 
ghtly  oval,  in  some  quite  sharply  terminated,  in  others  a  little  hazy 

•sctftened  at  the  borders  .  ,  ."  Among  tlie  most  remarkable  may 
(specified  one  ne^r  the  Cross,  whose  light  is  about  er|ual  to  that 
a  star  just  visibk?  to  the  naked  eye,  **its  diameter  abnnt  twelve 
seconds,  its  disc  circular  or  very  slightl}^  elliptic,  and  with  a  clear 
«barp,  well-defined  outline,  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  planet, 
with  the  exception  of  its  cr^lour,  which  is  a  fine  and  full  blue,  verging 
owhat  upon  green."  But  the  largest  of  these  planetary  nebute, 
far  from  the  southernmost  of  the  two  stars  called  the  Pointers,  has 
iameter  of  2f  minutes  of  arc,  **  wliich,  supposing  it  placed  at  a 
nee  from  us  not  greater  than  that  of  the  nearest  laiown  star  of 
our  northern  heavens,  would  imply  a  linear  diameter  seven  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  ca^iit  of  Neptune,"  The  actual  volume  of 
this  object,  on  this  aKsumption,  woidd  exceed  our  sun's  ten  million 
million  times.  No  one  supposes  that  this  planetary  nebula,  shining 
with  a  light  indicative  of  gaseity,  has  a  mass  exceeding  our  sun's  in 
enonnous  degree.  It  probably  has  so  small  a  mean  density  as 
greatly  to  exceed,  or  perhaps  barely  to  equal,  our  sun  in  mam*  Now 
ough  the  '*new  star"  in  Cygnus  presenttjd  no  measurable  disc,  and 
ehint H  as  a  mere  l»lue  point  in  the  largest  ttlcscope,  yet  inasmuch 
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as  its  gpeetrum  asBoeiated  it  with  th^  plstiietary  and  ^aseotis  nebilcs, 
which  we  know  to  be  much  larger  bodios  than  the  ^tai-s^  it  mnn^  he 
regarded,  in  its  present  condition,  as  a  planetary  nebula*  thou^  a 
small  one ;  and  since  wc*  cannot  for  a  moment  imaf^ie  that  tUr^  moih 
atrous  planetary  nebulse  just  described  are  bodies  which  once  W€» 
euns,  but  whose  crust  hai^  now  liecome  non-luminoufi,  while  arcmnd  it 
maescB  of  gas  shine  with  a  faint  luminosity,  so  are  we  precluded  frtmi 
believing  that  this  smaller  mumber  of  the  same  family  is  in  tliat 
condition. 

It  ?.*  conceivable  (and  the  posRibility  must  be  taken  into  account  id 
any  attempt  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  the  new  star)  that  wheo 
shining  as  a  star,  the  new  orb*  so  far  ae  this  unusual  lustre  was  co!k 
cemcd,  was  of  emilike  dimensions.  For  we  cannot  tell  whether  tha 
surface  which  gave  the  strong  light  was  less  or  greater  than,  or  wjnil 
to,  that  which  is  now  shining  witli  moiiochromatic  Ught.  Very  liki*k, 
if  we  had  been  placed  where  we  could  have  seen  tho  full  duuensiottf 
of  the  planetary  nebula  as  it  at  present  exists,  we  shoiUd  have  ftitwid 
only  its  nuclear  part  glowing  suddenly  with  increaeed  lustre^  whidu 
after  very  rapidly  attaining  its  maximum,  gradually  died  out  agmin, 
leaving  the  nebtila  as  it  had  been  before.  But  that  the  mass  nov 
shining  with  monochromatic  light  is,  I  Avill  not  say  enormously  largts. 
but  of  exceedingly  small  mean  densi ty,  bo  that  it  is  enormously  largv 
compared  with  the  dimeiiRions  it  would  have  if  its  entire  suhsttaee 
were  compressed  till  it  had  the  same  mean  density  as  our  own  moh 
must  be  regarded  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  certain. 

We  certainly  have  not  here,  then,  the  case  of  a  sun  which  has  j^im 
old  and  dead  and  dark  save  at  the  surface,  but  within  whose  inDerior 
fire  has  still  remamed,  only  waiting  some  disturbing  cause  to  csmbfe 
it  for  a  while  to  rush  forth.  If  we  could  suppose  that  in  such  a  can* 
there  could  be  such  changes  as  the  spectroscope  has  indicat€*d,*--tliit 
the  bright  lines  of  the  gaseous  outbursting  matter  would,  during 
earlier  period  of  the  outburst,  show  on  a  bright  continuous  back* 
ground,  due  to  the  glowing  lips  of  the  opening  through  which  tkt 
matter  Lad  rushed,  but  later  would  shine  alone,  becoming  also  fr 
in  number,  till  at  last  only  one  was  left, — we  should  still  find  oiiradT«i 
confronted  "\\nth  the  stupendous  diflSculty  that  that  single  remciiiiii| 
line  is  the  bright  line  of  the  planetary  and  other  gaseous  nebolae. 
hypothesis  accounting  for  its  existence  in  the  spectrum  of  the  faiftt 
blue  starlike  object  into  which  the  star  in  Cygnus  has  fade''  ^/  to 
be  competent  to  explain  its  existence  in  the  spectiiun  of  th  ul«. 

But  this  hypothesis  ceitainly  does  not  so  explain  its  existeiioe  in 
nebular  spectrnm.  The  nebula^  cannot  be  suns  which  have  died  01 
save  for  the  light  of  gaseous  matter  surrounding  them,  fur  tb^y 
millions,  or  rather  millions  of  millions,  of  times  too  Iarg€«  1^ 
instance,  a  nebula,  like  the  one  above  described  as  lying  nesr 
Bouthernmost  rointer^  were  a  mass  of  this  kind,  having  theara 
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density  as  th^  sun,  and  lying  onlj  at  the  distance  of  the  nearest  of 

1V  ^  :\^  from  ng,  then  not  only  would  it  have  the  utterly  moTistrous 
<\  ais  stilted  by  Sir  J.  lierschel  but  it  would  in  th«  mmt  effec- 

tivif  way  perturb  the  whole  solar  syetem.  With  a  diameter  excoeding 
»eTeii  timee  that  of  the  orbit  of  Neptime,  it  would  have  a  volume, 
and  therefore  a  masB,  exceeding  our  etin's  volume  and  rnaga  more 
than  eleren  millions  of  miUions  of  times.  But  ite  distance  an  thLa 
aseumption  wotdd  be  only  about  two  hundred  thousand  times  the  sun'ai 
and  it8  attraction  reduced,  ae  compared  with  hie,  on  this  account  only 
forty  thousand  milHone  of  times.  So  that  ita  attraction  ou  the  sun 
and  on  the  earth  would  bo  greater  than  his  attmction  on  the  eaiih, 
tti  Ihe  same  degree  that  eleven  millions  are  gi^entor  than  forty  thou  wind, 
^-0r  two  hundred  and  8eventy-fivc  timea.  The  sim,  despite  hij?  enor- 
moiw  distance  from  such  a  maaa,  would  he  compelled  to  fall  very 
quickly  into  it,  imlcss  he  circuited  (with  all  \m  family)  around  it  in 
alNjut  one-fiixteenth  of  a  year,  which  most  certainly  he  does  not  do, 
Xor  woidd  inrTcaRing  the  cUfntance  at  which  wo  aaaiime  the  star  to  lio 
have  any  eflicct  to  save  the  sim  from  being  thus  perturbed,  \;>ni  i\iti 
r©T€>rse.  If  wc  double  for  instance  our  estimate  of  the  nebula's  dis^ 
t  '  if;:htfold  our  estimate  of  its  mass,  while  wo  only 

'1  iuu  on  our  sun  fouribld  on  accxjunt    of  increased 

distaneei  bo  that  now  its  attraction  on  our  sun  would  be  one-fourth 
jt    '^         r  attraction  multipUed  by  eight,  or  twice  our  fonner  estimate. 
:(iot  HUppOHc  the  uebula  te  be  much  nearer  thnn  the  neareet 
'  Again*  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  light  of  these  j^seous  nebuleo 
fily  from  some  bright  orb  within  them  of  »     '        i  rlike  appnrent 
dl  'ns,  fc»r  in  that  esse  we  should  cOTjf^tanth  izc  STieli  ntar- 

Ite  nucleus,  which  is  not  the  case.    Moreover,  the  bright-line  Kpec*tnim 

rom  one  of  these  nebulee  comes  from  the  whole  nebula,  as  is  proved 
by  I  lie  fact  that  if  the  slit  be  opene<l  it  beromcs  possible  to  see  three 

[lectroscopic  images  of  the  uebula  itself,  not  merely  the  three  bright 

lea. 
So  that,  if  we  aseame  the  et>-callcd  8tar  in  Cygnus  to  be  now  like 

Iher  objects  giving  the  same  monochromatic  s|>ectnim, — and  this  seems 

he  only  legitimate  asRuniption, — we  are  eompelled  to  l>eHeve  tliat  the 
light  now  reaching  us  come«  from  a  ncbnlouH  maa%  not  frnm  the 

jointly  luminous  envelope  of  a  dead  sim.      Yet,  remembering  that 
len  at  its  brightest  this  orb  gave  a  spectnnn  resembling  in  gem-ral 

baract eristics  that  of  our  other  stars  or  suns,  and  closely  resembling 
even  m  details  that  of  stars  like  Gamma  Cassiopeise,  we  are  compelled 
*  ^  of  reasoning  to  infer  that  when  tho  so-called  new  star  was 
iig,  the  greater  pait  of  its  light  came  from  a  sunlike  mnfis. 
Thus,  then,  we  are  led  to  the  concluHion  that  in  the  eoBie  of  this  body 
have  a  nucleus  or  central  mass  of  matter,  and  that  around  this 

Antral  mass  there  is  a  quantity  of  gaseous  matter,  reeenibhng  iu  con- 
ation that  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  other  gaseous  nebulae.    The 
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denser  nucleus  ordinarily  shines  with  so  faint  a  lustre  that  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  from  its  light  is  too  faint  to  be  discerned  with  the 
same  spectroscopic  means  by  which  the  bright  lines  of  the  gaseous 
portion  are  shown ;  and  the  gaseous  portion  ordinarily  shines  with  so 
faint  a  lustre  that  its  bright  lines  would  not  be  discernible  on  the 
continuous  background  of  a  stellar  spectrum.    Through  some  cause 
unknown, — possibly  (as  suggested  in  my  article  on  the  earlier  history 
of  this  same  star  in  my  "  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy  ")  the  rush 
of  a  rich  and  dense  flight  of  meteors  upon  the  central  maaa, — ^the 
nucleus  v^  roused  to  a  degree  of  heat  far  surpassing  its  ordinaiy 
temperature.    Thus  for  a  time  it  glowed  as  a  sun.    At  the  same  time 
the  denser  central  portions  of  the  nebulous  matter  were  also  aroused 
to  intenser  heat,  and  the  bright  lines  which  ordinarily  (and  certainly 
at  present)  would  not  stand  out  bright  against  the  rainbow-tinted 
background  of  a  stellar  spectrum,  showed  brightly  upon  the  continuoiiB 
spectrum  of  the  new  star.    Then  as  the  rush  of  meteors  upon  the 
nucleus  and  the  surroimding  nebulous  matter  ceased, — if  that  be  the 
true  explanation  of  the  orb's  accession  of  lustre, — or  as  the  cause  of  the 
increase  of  brightness,  whatever  that  cause  may  have  been,  ceased  to 
act, — the  central  orb  slowly  returned  to  its  usual  temperature,  the 
nebulous  matter  also  cooling,  the  continuous  spectrum  slowly  fading 
out,  the  denser  parts  of  the  nebulous  matter  exercising  also  a  selective 
absorption  (explaining  the  bands  seen  in  the  spectrum  at  this  stage) 
which  gradually  became  a  continuous  absorption — that  is,  affected  the 
entire  spectrum.  Those  component  gases,  also,  of  the  nebulous  portion 
which  had  for  a  while  been  excited  to  sufficient  heat  to  show  their 
bright  lines,  cooled  until  their  lines  disappeared,  and  none  remained 
visible  except  for  a  while  the  three  usual  nebular  lines,  and  latterly 
(owing  to  still  further  cooling)  only  the  single  line  corresponding  to 
the  monochromatic  Ught  of  the  fainter  gaseous  nebulee. 

Richard  A.  Proctob. 


THE   THREE   CONFLICTING  THEORIES 
CHURCH  AND  STATE: 


OF 


I.  THE  ERASTUy, 

TL  THE  LIBERAXIONIST, 
m,  TIIE  ANGUOAN. 


A  TRIANGULAR  duel  of  the  oddest  kind  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time  in  England  about  the  question  of  Church  and  State.    Each 
combatant*8  attention  is  fixed  on  the  hostile  party  more  immediately 
opposite  him.     But  in  pohit  of  fact,  that  party  is  harmless  to  hurt. 
He  is  deUvering  fire  in  quite  another  direction,  and  the  attack  to  be 
reaUy  dreaded  comes,  in  each  case^  from  a  combatant  oe  the  flank 
LMod  not  on  the  front.     Such  an  entanglement  as  this  is  of  rare  occur- 
^Brence  in  politics,  and  the  interest  of  the  situation  is  great,  in  proportion 
Htu  its  rarity  and  its  complexity.    The  three  combatants  are  the  Erastiao, 
^ihe  Liberationiet,  and  the  Anglican  parties. 

^p   I.  We  begin  with  Erastiakism.     Its  sijigular  nomenclature  need 

^■bot  detain  us  long*     The  respectable  Si;^"iss  physician,  who  lent  his 

^convenient  name  to  a  party  he  never  originated,  died  in  1583  and  was 

buried  in  peace  at  Basle.    He  was  a  man  of  sound  common  sense; 

and,  being  court  physician  hi  the  highly  Protestant  atmosphere  of 

Heidelberg,  he  dabbled  a  Uttle  in  the  theological  squabbles  of  his  day; 

IlUmd  happened  to  propound  a  very  clear  opinion  that  Excommxmication 
Was  a  weapon  largely  abused,  for  that  **  heresy  '*  alone  was  the  proper 
object  for  Church   censures,   while  "ciime"   should   be   dealt   with 
exclusively  by  the  State.     It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  how  far  this 
notion  falls  short  of  what  is  understood  by  modem  Eraetianism.    For 
that  doctrine  goes  the  length  of  annihilating  Church  censures  alto- 
gether; it  makes  the  Church  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  depart- 
Hsnent  of  the  State ;  and  then,  if  censure  or  discipline  be  needed,  it 
^Uevolves  all   such    unpleasant  work   upon    the   Government   of  the 
^Bonntry  for  the  time  being.     The  doctrine  were,  of  coui-se,  a  simple 
^^ruism  if   it  merely  meant  that  all   coercive  authority  belongs,  in 
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the  last  resort,  to  the  State,  for  this  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands. 
It  means  far  more  than  that :  it  is  the  proposal  to  invest  the  State, 
the  country,  the  nation,  with  full  power  to  seize  and  manipulate 
— as  it  might  manipulate  the  army,  the  post-office,  or  the  police — 
the  delicate  organization  and  the  impalpable  forces  of  religion.  But 
how  such  a  project  could  result  in  anything  but  untold  disaster  it  is 
impossible  either  for  a  Liberationist  or  an  AngUcan  to  conceive.  It 
appears  to  them  like  the  celebrated  attempt  to  shape  a  grindstone  with 
a  razor,  or  (in  Luther's  phrase)  to  "  smite  a  spirit  with  a  sword." 

To  what  source,  then,  is  this  strange  and  impracticable  theory  to 
be  traced  ?  It  is — ^like  so  many  other  notions  whose  essential  in- 
congruity refuses  all  permanent  combination  with  EngUsh  ideas — an 
article  of  foreign  importation.  The  stamp  it  bears  is  that  of  Germany : 
the  agent  who  introduced  it  into  this  country  was  Baron  Bunsen  :  and 
its  receiver  here  was  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  through  whose  pupils  it 
has  been  disseminated  far  and  wide  (especially  among  the  laity)  up 
and  down  the  country.  In  saying  this,  however,  not  one  breath  of 
disparagement  is  intended  against  either  of  these  two  admirable  men, 
or  any  of  their  more  distinguished  followers.  To  Dr.  Arnold,  in  par- 
ticular, fts  the  greatest  educationist  of  our  time,  this  country  owes  an 
incalculable  debt  of  gratitude.  But  still  it  does  not  follow,  because 
A.  B.  is  a  good  man  and  a  first-rate  schoolmaster,  that  therefore  his 
theology  is  infallible  or  his  theories  about  Church  and  State  are  to  be 
received  with  implicit  and  uninquiring  submission.  Faraday  was  a 
good  man  and  a  first-rate  chemist ;  but  in  theology  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  obscurest  sects  in  Christendom. 

•  Now  in  Germany,  it  is  well  known,  the  exigencies  of  the  Reformation, 
repudiated  by  the  hierarchy  to  a  man,  drove  Luther  into  the  arms  of 
the  State.  Amid  the  gloom  of  a  bitter  clerical  persecution,  a  new 
light  seemed  to  dawn  on  him  from  Holy  Scripture;  and  a  text 
gleamed  out,  in  letters  of  fire,  amid  the  sunounding  darkness,  "Ye  are 
a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation."*  The 
Christian  laity  therefore,  he  argued,  are  all  virtually  priests ;  and  the 
clergy  are  only  actually  so,  by  delegation  from  their  brethren.  Thns 
a  Christian  State,  as  the  organized,  regulative,  and  corrective  force  of 
the  whole  nation,  has  the  right  of  absolute  control  over  every  part 
of  the  body  politic ;  and  the  temporal  Power  may  justly  claim  io 
define  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  and  to  punish  all  those  whose 
proceedings  it  may  disapprove.t  The  doctrine  is  plausible.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less,  however,  than  the  Hildebrandine  theocracy 
presented  on  its  reveree  side.  The  essential  idea  in  both  cases  is 
the  same — the  absolute  unity  and  entire  unchecked  self-govern raent 
of  a  Christian  people.  But  the  stresa  lies  on  the  word  Chrixtian 
people:  and  who  shall  guarantee  the  continued  Christianity  either 
of  a  Church-State,  whose  pope  may  become  Antichrist,  or  of  • 
•  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  t  Address  to  the  German  Nation,  ir2). 
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State-Church,  whose  chief  magietrate  raay  nowadays  be  an  Atheist 

kor  a  Jew?     Nevertheless,  no  such  rednctio  ad  ahsHrdnm  seems  to  have 

|6tnick  the  mind  of  Ltither  or  of  any   of  hia  followore.     Onr   own 

[Hooker,  for  lustaiice  (laying  infinite  stress  and  emphasis  on  the  word 

'  Chriatian''),  Bays  : — 

**  When  we  oppose  the  Churcli  and  the  Coiiinjoiiwcuhh,  m  a  Christian  society, 
I  we  mean  by  the  '  Commonwealth  *  that  society  in  relation  to  all  the  public 
Ittfliairs  thereof — only  the  matter  of  true  reli;?ion  excepted  ;  by  the  'Church/  the 
■fttaoie  society — with  only  reference  unto  the  matter  of  true  rehgion/** 

And  again, 

1"^  Steitig  that  there  is  not  aiiy  man  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
i«  not  also  of  the  Church  of  England,  therefore  one  and  the  self-aame  multitude 
yiaif  in  such  sort  be  both  (and  i$  so  with  tts)  that  no  person  appertaining  Xjo  the 
one  can  l»€  denied  to  \m  also  of  the  other."t 
So  that  he  too,  like  Luther,  makes  no  provision  whatevi  i   nu  the 
Wghly  probable  contingency  of   a  nation  being,  or  becoming,  only 
partially-Christian.     And  siDce  this  is  precisely  the  contingency  which 
™  has  befallen  England  now,  in  company  T\^th  most  European  States, 
y  the  Erastian  theories  of  both  Luther  and  Hooker  seem  to  fall  hopeleealy 
to  the  ground ;  and  any  attempt  to  carry  them  into  the  field  of  prac- 
tical pohtics  is  etricken  with  inevitable  futility. 

And  yet — as  if  on  purpose  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  England — 
Prussia  tried,  twenty  years  ago,  the  very  experiment  which  Erastians 

•  appear  desirous  of  seeing  repeated  in  this  countiy.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1850  had  given  almost  entire  independence  to  the  Romaniets. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Protestants?      They,  too,  had 

■  become  independent  before  the  law ;  but  the  imhappy  fact  of  their 
division  into  two  gi^eat  sections,  the  Lutheran  (or  High  Church) 
and  the  CalWnist  (or  Low  Clmreh)  parties,  rendered  all  united  action 
impossible.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  bridge  over  the  diver- 
gence, and  to  yoke  the  two  Confessions  into  one,  by  bringing  into 
active  use  the  dormant,  but  acknowledged,  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  King,  by  a  series  of  edicts,  organized  the  (so-called)  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  communities  into  one  **  United  Evangelical  Church  of 
Prussia."  And  then — having  set  his  State*niade  Church  upon  its  feet, 
endowed  it  with  all  that  was  needful  for  its  efliciency,  placed  it  under 
the  friendly  tutelage  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  discouraged* 
all  its  foes  by  a  free  employment  of  pohtical  coercion — the  good  King 
expected  it  to  go  forth  **  conquering  and  to  conquer."  But  in  fact  it 
would  not  stir  one  step.  And,  on  examination,  it  was  discovered  to 
be  dead.  *^An  official  Christendom  had  been  set  up,  the  willing 
acceptance  of  which  en  bloc  was  the  test  of  a  loyal  disposition,  and 
the  condition  of  promotion.  It  w^as  altogether  overlooked  that  none 
but  untmst worthy  adherents  could  be  obtained  in  this  manner.*' f   And 

*  Eccles.  PoL  viii.  1*  5.  +  Ibid,  tuL  1,  2. 

t  Geffchen ;  Church  and  State,  ii.  389. 
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the  Bubsequent  attempt  to  galvanize  it  into  life,  by  a  royal  edict  establisiw 
ing  synods,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Certain  "  complaints  led  to  tJie 
summary  abolition,  by  a  ministerial  order,  of  a  number  of  beneficial 
refonns  which  bad  obtained  full  legal  recognition  by  the  synods;*'  aO 
definite  forms  of  belief  gradually  melted  away  j  and  at  last  candi-- 
dates  for  holy  orders  presented  theraselv^es  by  twos  and  threes,  instead ' 
of  by  tens  and  hundreds.  Hence,  to  keep  things  together,  the  nde 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  was  intensified  into  a  lay-papacy ; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  Church  of  Prussia  is  both  **  surrendered  to 
the  influence  of  the  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  State."* 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  German — a  man  (by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  own  leading  Erastians)  **  singularly  fitted  for  the  task,'* 
having  **6een  close  at  hand  the  ecclesiastical  struggles  both  of  England 
and  Germany'* — as  to  the  working  of  Erastianism  m  the  Fatherlani' 
And  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  more  can  be  needed  to  convince 
sensible  men  of  the  utter  impraeticabiiity  of  the  whole  system.     As  4 
theoiy  indeed,  as  an  idea  far  away  up  in  the  clouds,  nothing  can  b©^ 
more  beautiful.     It  bases  itself  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  Christian 
State — unhke  any  other— is  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the  Divine  upon 
eai-th,  an  organized  body  of  the  Lord,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost»1 
By  the  spread  of  Erastianismj  prophesies  Baron  Bunsen,  **  Christ  will  J 
become  the  State;    as,  eighteen  centuries  ago,   He   became  man."t 
Nay,  this  conception  is  destined  to  swallow  up*  like  Moses'  rod,  all 
the  older  theologies ;  for,  he  adds,  **  Is  it  less  divine  to  reveal  the 
essential  nature  of  God  in  the  purest,  most  intelligible  form  of  human 
reality  [the  State],  than  in  a  supposed  superuatural  mode  of  appear*  < 
ance  [the  Incarnation]?"}     In  other  words,  Baron  Bunsen  transfers 
boldly  to   the  Christian    State   all  the  attributes    of   the   Christian 
Church;  and  conceives  the  possibility  of  endings  literally  by  a  coup^ 
<rti43tf  all  the  reUgious  diificulties  of  ihe  one  and  all  the  theological 
dissensions  of  the  other,     A  fiat  of  the  royal  or  the  parliamentary 
will  is  to  combine  into  one  vast  system  of  Erastian  compreheusion  all 
the  discordant  sects ;  nonconformity  will  become  henceforth  a  plain 
disobedience  to  the  law ;  the  pulpit  and  the  sacraments  will  be  regu- 
lated frankly  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day ;  Church  discipline  will ' 
*bc  directed  by  the  police  ;  litual  and  ceremony  by  an  Under-Secretary; 
and  the  hydra  of  schism  will,  once  for  all,  be  killed — not  by  the  vaiii 
process  of  repeated   decapitation,   but  by  a  scientific   exposure   t^^ 
vitiated  air. 

But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Erastian  n»ligioa] 
(whatever  it  might  be  called)  would  not  long  remain  a  *'  religion  **  at 
all*     In  an  atmosphere  exhausted  of  theological  ideas>  along  with 
schism  reUgion  itself  would  perish.     And  no  man  of  any  high  en-J 
thusiasm,  no  man  of  any  saintly  devotion,  no  man  even  with  any  keenl 

*  Geffchea:  Church  and  State,  ii«  40$,  f  Lil^  ii.  81*  t  Ibid.  p.  229; 
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L^eenee  of  the  ridiculous,  wonld  ever  consent  to  take  orders  in  such 
^M  Church  of  the  world  as  that.  Its  clergy  would  have  to  be  recruited^ 
^Kiot  from  the  university  or  the  diocesan  college,  but  (like  Jeroboam's 
^Bpriesthood)  **from  the  lowest  of  the  people/'  And  as  grooms  and 
hired  showmen  figure  in  a  civic  pageant,  clad  in  plumes  and  heraldry 
~>elonging  to  a  bygone  order  of  ideas,  so  the  clergy  of  this  Bo-called 
Church"  might  indeed,  for  pay  and  provenden  put  on  the  surplice 
ind  the  stole ;  they  miglit,  at  a  hint  from  the  Prime  Minister,  recast 
Prayer-Bo  ok  and  the  Creeds  of  their  Church  ;  or  even,  on  a  vote 
%e  House  of  Commons,  turn  Mahometans  or  Buddhists,  Secularists 
or  Pagans ;  but  the  people  would  regard  them  as  a  raree-show,  and 
would  shortly  dissolve  so  portentous  an  hypocrisy  amid  inextinguish- 
able laughter. 

Perhaps  our  readers  think  all  this  a  gross  exaggeration.    We  invite 
them,  then,  to  read  for  themselves  the  public  statements  of  two  well- 
Jaiown  Erastian  leaders  : — 

'I  regard,"  ssys  Mr.  Tboma.<^  Ilu^hes^  "the  Chnrcli  of  England  as  the 

tiation  in  its  relations  with  the  in\isible.     The  dcDial  will  not  alter  the  fact* 

Supposing  that  all  of  lis  chose  to  deny  that  we  were  Englishmen,  can  that  alter 

lie  fact  of  our  nationality?     Whatever  we  choose  to  say,  we  cannot  take  our- 

plves  outride  the  Church.    In  Meory,  at  all  events,  it  should  embrace  the  nation. 

The  nation,  in  past  times,  has  settled  the  form  of  Christianity  which  it  thinks 

St  for  the  people  of  England.    The  nation  has  fonnulated  that  Christianity 

it^  Articles  and  its  Prayer-book.     .     .     .    Take  the  burials  question:  we 

hink  you  ought  to  welcome  Eiigh\shmeii  who  come  forward  and  claim  their 

irtion  in  the  national  burying-g^roiind.     There  is  a  national  army  in  EtiglaDd. 

that  army  has  charge  of  the  parade-grounds,  ranges,  and  other  military  machi- 

&ry  of  the  country.     A  great  army  of  Volunteers  has  come  forward,  and  is 

Jesiring  to  share  these  ranges.     ,     .    ,     WiU  these  Nonconformist  bodies  come 

back  to   the  Clinrch?     I  am  sorry  to  say,  scarcely  anybody  in  this  room 

ban  the  slightest  hope  of  such  a  result  as  that,    I  finnly  beliere  that  we  must 

Jter  our  Articles ;  that  we  shall  have  to  alter»  not  only  our  Articles,  but  other 

^rtioua  of  our  Prayer-book.     I  believe  we  shall  be  able  also  to  provide^  to  a 

Brtain  extent,  a  new  framework  for  the  Church."* 

We  turn  to  the  pages  of  another  writer,  eulogized  by  the  leaders  of 
his  own  school  as  **  a  Churchman  of  reasonable  frame  of  mind  and 
true  UberaKty  of  sentiment  ,  .  ,  whose  book  must  be  read  by  every 
one  with  instruction.*'  We  quote  from  Mr.  Harwood  a  work,  entitled 
**  Disestablisliment :" — 

^"^  The  Church  of  England  and  the  State  of  England  are  not  now,  and  never  have 

I  been,  two  separate  institutions.  .  .  A  State -controlled  organization  may  arise 
bi  one  of  two  ways.  [For  instance]  the  Telegraph  departrneot  was  taken  over 
hj  the  State.  The  War  department  must  always  have  existed  in  one  form  or 
inotber,  as  an  essential  part,  of  the  State.  A  War  department  independent  of 
Uie  State  is  only  another  uame  for  rebellion  "  (p.  145).  •"  Even  if  all  the  clergy 
limultaneously  refused  to  submit  to  the  State's  conditions,  the  State  would  have 
k»  fmt  fresh  ones  in  their  places, — and  the  Church  of  England  Avould  continue  " 
(p.  147),  '^A  'National  Church'  means  a  Church  teaching  the  religion 
which  the  nation  actually  holds,  not  that  which  the  nation  ought  to  bold  '* 

•  Speech  at  Croydoo,  m  Gvardianf  October  17,  t877. 
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(p.  175).  "^Miatever  be  the  religion  accepted  by  any  nation,  whether  it  be 
Christianity  or  Mahometauism,  or  any  other  religion,  it  is  here  maintained  that 
that  religion  ought  to  be  united  to  the  State  "  (p.  201).  "  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  national  creed  cannot  be  modified,  when  necessary,  as  easily  as  any 
other ;  it  is  merely  the  creed  of  the  nation,  and  c^n  be  altered  by  the  uati<ni 
whenever  it  likes  "  (p.  245).  "  The  clergy  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  decisions 
resulting  from  the  opinions  of  the  people  **  (p.  247).  "  Parliament,  which  con- 
trols other  national  affairs,  is  complete  master  of  the  Church  also,  and  can,  if 
the  nation  so  \vishes,  make  any  change  it  likes  in  its  doctrines  and  arrangements" 
(p.  381). 

Such  then  is  Erastianism.  And  we  commend  this  clear  description 
of  its  own  theories  and  projects  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
Englishman,  for  whom  the  word  "  Church  "  still  retains  a  different 
meaning  from  the  word  "  World." 

n.  The  second  theory  about  Church  and  State,  which  is  nowadays 
much  in  vogue,  is  (what  may  be  called)  the  "  Liberationist  "  theory. 
Its  proper  home  and  chosen  field  for  the  freest  possible  development 
is,  naturally,  the  great  Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  its  sympathies  are,  and  always  have  been, 
with  Republicanism.  It  cradle  was  Switzerland,  its  playground  was 
the  Dutch  Republic,  its  main  essay  in  real  business  was  made  under 
the  EngUsh  Conunonwealth,  its  expiring  failure  is  Hkely  to  be  seen  in 
the  United  States.  The  theory  is  this  :  that  a  State,  as  such,  has  no 
concern  whatever  with  religion ;  that  religion  is  purely  a  matter  of 
individual  interest ;  and  the  more  entirely  the  individual  is  liberated 
from  all  interference  and  control  in  the  matter,  the  better  for  him  and 
the  better  for  the  community.  Religion  will  then  organize  itself  quite 
freely.  Each  peraon  will  think  as  he  Hkes,  and  do  as  he  likes.  But 
as  in  point  of  fact,  many  persons  in  each  neighbourhood  will  be  found 
to  concur  in  their  Ukings,  small  nuclei  will  be  formed  here  and  there 
of  like-minded  people,  who  will  appoint  their  own  minister,  arrange 
their  own  ritual,  and  (so  far  as  any  such  bond  may  be  necessary) 
draw  up  their  own  creed, — no  man  forbidding  them.  Thus,  a 
Liberationist  writer  in  this  Review,  (January,  1871)  says : — 

"  The  only  adequate  conception  of  a  Christian  State  is  that  of  a  nation  wboee 
whole  life  is  saturated  with  Christian  ideas  and  influences ;  and  which  gives 
free  play  to  its  religious  beliefs  and  impulses,  that  (like  the  higher  intellectual 
life  of  the  people)  they  may  express  themselves  as  they  see  fit." 

Another  writer  says : — 

"  We  turn  to  gaze  upon  a  vision  fairer,  nobler,  more  fruitful  by  far,  which 
would  realize  our  aspirations  for  the  religious  future  of  our  land  :  the  country 
full  of  a  zealous  and  indej^endent  ministry,  and  each  community  working  out, 
in  entire  freedom,  its  conception  of  what  a  Church  ought  to  be."* 

And  again,  to  put  it  negatively,  the  chaiiman  of  a  disestablishment 
meeting  in  London  the  other  day  (December  3)  said, ''  he  did  not  wish 

•  The  British  Quarterly  Beview,  July,  1871,  p.  154. 
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to  make  any  man  worship  in  the  mannei*  which  was  not  conflonant  t0 

his  own  new.     He  only  eaid,  let  tliem  all  start  free/'  • 

Thus  the  Liberationist  theory  is  fairly  before  uh.  Wo  under- 
etaud  what  is  the  Church  of  the  future  hoped  for,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  this  country,  by  the  eager  advocatea  of  **  disei^tabUah- 
inent,"  It  is,  in  one  word,  a  Ptiradhe  of  Secfarianism,  No  man  in  liis 
se&ftes  desiree,  nowadays,  to  *'make  any  man  worship  "  in  this  manner 
urthat  or  to  make  liira  worslup  at  all.  The  question  is*  whether — 
aa  England  is  now  loudly  Hiinnuoued  to  do  one  thing  or  Uie  other — 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  retain  what  religious  unity  we  can,  or 
hetlier  (on  the  other  hand)  a  direct  encouragement  shall  be  given, 
J  Act  of  ParHament^  to  a  sj^stem  of  rehgious  dispersion.  In  on© 
ord,  tthaU  the  nation  pulverize  with  its  own  hand  that  grandest 
id  mo^t  potent  of  all  organizations  which  agglomerate  nmrikind,  the 
rotherhood  of  the  Church,  in  favour  of  an  idea  which  would  dissipate 
at  system  into  nebidosity,  and  create  on  its  ruins  a  world  of  jar- 
g  sects,  either  earnest  and  therefore  mutually  intolerant,  or  else 
utually  indifferent  and  therefore  without  permanent  zeal  or  power? 
For  no  one  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  present  mianimity  of  the 
y  Dissenting  bodies  in  England  is  wholly  due  to  transient  oausea, 
iret  of  all,  even  the  irttenot*  unity  of  any  society  must  repose  on  a  very 
recarious  basis,  if  its  first  object  is  to  impress  all  its  members  with 
the  beauty,  and  almost  the  duty,  of  endless  secession.  Such  teaching 
may  Call,  for  a  time,  on  unprepared  ears,  and  evoke  email  practical 

I  response,  so  long  as  fervour  is  euccessfully  maintained  and  wor- 
shippers  are  mainly  recruited  from  the  less  intellectual  claBscs.  And 
io  at  present,  no  doubt^  **  notwithstanding  this  [rejection  of  all  Church 
luthority],  Congregationalists  are  as  much  agreed  in  doctrine  and 
practice  as  any  Chiu'ch  which  enjohis  subscription.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  Churches  which  would  not  avow  their  behef  in  the 
I  Declaration  of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Congregational  Union/*  t  But 
^Birait  a  while,  till  intelligence  and  study  have  caused  theological 
^^jvergence;  wait,  till  the  opening  of  the  imiversities  to  Dieeentei's 
lias  borne  its  inevitable  fi'uit ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  for  the  first  time 
England,  what  intellectual  divergence  means  when  it  is  fostered 
ly  all  the  powerful  influences  of  religion,  and  what  chaos  means  when 
tra-mdividualism  is  proi>agated  amid  a  teeming  atm<5sphere  of  con- 
ientioufl  nonconformity.  But  besides  this,  it  is  etjuaUy  clear  to 
1  unbiassed  observers  that  the  present  e:tttrior  combination  of  the 
arious  Dissenting  bodies  is  almost  entirely  due  to  a  transient  and 
perficial  cause.  At  this  hour,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Dale*8  remark  is  fully 
ified  by  facta ; — 

*  The  larger  Noacoiiformiat  sects  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  controversies 
rith  each  other  now ;  the  ministers  ai^  constantly  exchanging  pulpits,  the 

ifftoff  December  4«  1877.         f  Dr.  fiu«aell,  in  Cyclop,  of  Bel.  Denom.^  p.  WZ, 
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congregations  of  one  Beet  sbow  a  friendly  and  fraternal  interest  tn  their  neigh- 
bours by  going  to  their  tea-meetings  on  week-days,  and  to  their  amuTerair^ 
services  on  Sundays."* 

But  it  is  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  to  these  energetie 
bodies,  to  profess  our  belief  that  this  entire  oblivion  of  all  the  weighty 
matters  which  caused  them  originally  to  break  with  each  other 
is  but  a  temporary  phenomenon :  that  it  is  but  a  lull,  a  truce — ^like 
that  which  foreign  war  often  brings  to  intestine  strife  :  and  that  on 
the  very  morrow  of  the  common  enemy's  destruction,  amid  the  refjr 
festivals  which  shall  celebrate  the  downfall  of  the  English  Church,  the 
note  of  earnest  discord  would  be  heard  afresh,  and  the  religious  dn^ 
would  at  once  be  recognized  and  acted  on,  of  *^  worshipping  eack 
man  in  the  way  most  consonant  to  his  own  views,**  Individuali^nit  in 
short,  all  restraints  being  now  removed,  would  at  once  become 
rampant — and  that,  probably,  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 
For  we  have  seen  it  all  before.  England  is  not  called  upon  by 
** Liberationism''  to  try  a  new  experiment;  but  one  which  has  beim 
already  tried,  and  has  signally  failed.  On  the  page  of  history  which 
records  the  great  Rebellion,  we  may  see  with  our  own  eyes  "  a  countiy 
full  of  a  zealous  and  independent  ministry,  and  each  community  work- 
ing out  in  entire  freedom  its  conceptions  of  what  a  Church  ought  t<^ 
be,"  And  what  were  the  results  t  This  question  shall  be  answered— 
not  merely  by  a  contemporary  Presbyterian*  who  says,  "  This  land  has 
become  in  many  places  a  Babel,  a  chaos,"  but — by  Independenli 
themselves,  Cromwell  himself  complains  that  "  our  peace  and  intermit 
are  shaken  and  put  tmder  confusion,  and  ourselves  rendered  almost  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  strangereff  an  Independent  petition  pre- 
sented to  him  laments  that  "  our  churches  are  like  so  many  sb 
launched  singly,  and  sailing  apart  and  alone  in  the  vast  ocean ; 
tumultuous  times,  exposed  to  every  wind  of  doctrine  ;'*J  and  Godi 
an  Independent,  rebukes  CromwelFs  thirty-eight  **  Triers**  (compoeed 
of  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists)  becaxise  **  they  made 
their  own  narrow  Calvinism  the  door  of  admission  to  Church  pr^ 
ferment,*'§ 

In  all  earnestness — as  Englishmen,  not  as  theologians;  as  loyal 
admirers  of  the  past,  and  believers  in  the  future  history  of  our  natic| 
— ^we  ask  our  countrymen,  Do  you  wish  those  miserable  ttmee 
stored  ?  Do  you  intend,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to 
Hsh"  (that  is,  to  withdraw  legal  sanction  from)  one  sober,  and  dtfai^ 
working  theory  of  Church  and  State,  so  long  found  suitable  to  ttk 
country,  in  order  to  replace  it  by  another — a  Liberationist  theory  rf 
an  **in\neible  Church"  made  visible  by  crowds  of  self-multiplying 
sects — wliich  has  already  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  been  got  rid 
of  by  our  forefathers  so  soon  as  they  reasonably  could  t    That  Libera- 


*  Forinightlif  R$view,  Mftrch  I,  1876,  p.  S19. 
t  Carlyl^ :  CromweU,  ii.  802. 
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liotild  fairly  answer  to  the  needs  of  a  vaet  TraiiBatlantic 

mblic  (if  it  does  indeed  aiiBwer)  foiins  no  guarantee  whatever  that 

feyetcm  would  be  compatible  with  the  adult  life  of  a  small  and 

^crowded  Kuropeau  kingdom.      The  probabilities  are   all  the  other 

Jjy,     And  the  experiment  of  injecting  into  the  veins  of  an  old  and 

Jthy  patient  the  foreign  blood  either  of  Lutheran  EraBtianiem,  or 

ilvinistic-Puritaa  Liberationism,  would  bid  fair  to  illuLtrate,  on  an 

>iinou8  scale,,  the  sad  truth  embodied  on  a  celebrated  tombstone : 

I  was  well ;  I  would  be  better;  and  here  I  am  !'* 


ni.  We  have    now    looked   fairly  in   the  face    two  of  the  throe 
leories  of  Church  and  State,"  which  are  in  mutual  conflict  in  this 
intry*     And  we  have  found  that  neither  Gtrman  Lutheranism,  nor 
meh  Calvinism,  have  really  been  able  to  import  any  ready-made 
Bin^  with  which  w*o  can  suitably  replace  tlie   long-tried  English 
sm  which  has,    duiing   twelve  centuries,   moulded — not   wholly 
'  mthout  success — the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  this  nation, 
remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  precisely  is  that  old  EngUeh 
tern;  what,  in  short,  is  the  Anglican  theory  of  Church  and  State, 
j^ch  has  worked  well  for  so  \qtj  long  a  time  in  this  country,  and  is 
claiming — by  the  voice  of  the  most  educated  and  thoughtful  of 
'  sons — not  destruction,  but  adaptation  to  the  new  circumstances 
ich  have  arisen  in  our  singidarly  changeful  epoch  ? 
riiis  theory  is  (imperfectly  indeed,  but  perhaps  most  succinctly) 
bribed  by  the  metaphor  of  an  alhance,  or  a  wedlock,  between  the 
'  Church  and  the  State.     It  does  not^  with  the  Erastians,  desire  to 
blend  the  two  powers  together.     It  does  not,  with  the  Libera tionists, 
long  for  an  entire  severance  of  mutual  controL     But  it  does  desire  that 
the  great  reUgious  organization  which  has  for  twelve  himdred  years 
^^od  beside  the  English  State  should  (in  some  way  or  other)  stand 
^^ide  it  still.     It  does  wish  the  Chiurch  of  England  still  to  speak  from 
Tiambeth  to  the  Sovereign,  from  the  Episcopal  bench  to  the  nobility, 
from  the  cathedral  to  men  of  science  and  of  leaiiiiug,  from  the  par- 
sonage to  the  gentry  and  the  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  from  the 
clergy-house  to  the  swarming  factoiy  and  mining  population,  from 
the  '*  mission  ^'  to  the  outcasts  and  paiiahs  of  our  modern  civilization, 
encouraging  "  all,  in  their  several  stations,  to  labour  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  remembering  the  account  that  they 
must  give/'     And  in  order  to  do  this  great  national  work  effectively, 
,nhe  requires  nothing  in  the  world  but  that  she  continue  to  be  recog- 
^^ed  as  a  public  body.     She  does  not  draw,  nor  wish  to  draw,  one 
^■liing  from  the  State ;  for  she  lives  entirely  by  her  own  endowments, 
^^plemented  and  more  than  doubled  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  her 
^Bs.     But  even  these  *'  gifts  "  the  Anglican  theory  does  not  consider 
Brprivate  funds.     Tlie  whole  of  this  Church-property  it  regards  as 
held  in  trust, — ^not  for  private  enjoyracnt,  but  for  a  certain  specified 
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pubUc  xise.  Aiid  it  mamtains  that  Church-buildings^  Church-duee^  %XiA 
Church  posseasionB  in  general,  are  thus  (hke  the  offered  firBt-Cruits  of  a 
harvest)  a  perpetual  recognition  and  standing  pubhc  reminder,  how 
the  opposite  notion  of  ** private  property"  may  easily  become  a 
hideous  national  Idol  ;  that  in  fact  all  *'  property  *'  (though  in  a  le«i 
tlegree,  as  the  interests  involved  become  narrower)  partakes  m  tke 
nature  of  a  trust ;  and  that  no  nation  is  better  warned  against  eitces^ 
sive  mammon-worship,  than  by  the  spectacle  of  a  public  man*  a  public 
buikling,  and  a  public  endowment^  planted  down  in  every  pari^sh  by 
an  organized  Society,  older  far  than  Parliament,  and  older  than  tke 
Reahu  of  England  itself,  and  working  purely  for  the  mental^  mora], and 
spiritual  advantage  of  all  Englislunen  who  may  choose  to  avail  theo^ 
selves  of  its  services. 

Wo  venture  to  affirm, — not  indeed  without  fear  of  couiradiotj^^N 
but  without  the  sUghtest  fear  of  refutation, — that  no  grander  or  moP 
generous  idea  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  hat  tftit 
presented  itself,  in  tangible  and  working  form,  than  this  which  tt 
presented  now  by  the  *'  Anglican "  theoiy  to  the  English  lUilioiL 
And  w"o  also  allege  that,  while  difficulties  of  course  surround  all  humia 
action,  fewer  and  less  serious  difficulties  by  far  beset  the  maiutoiiiDiOd 
of  the  existing  alliance  with  the  State,  than  are  presented  byuif 
other  policy.  Erastianism,  if  it  succeeded,  might  easily  couccntniie 
such  vast  and  subtle  powei-s  in  the  sole  hands  of  the  executive,  that  the 
baleful  form  of  tjTanny  might  lurk  not  very  far  below  the  horhccm  *>f 
the  future.  Liberationism,  if  it  had  its  way,  would  assuredly  pul?€i^ 
ize  the  nation  uito  a  concourse  of  mutually  repulsive  atoms ;  and  tlw 
day  of  chaos,  republicanism,  and  revolution,  might  be  not  very  flir 
remote*  Whereas,  if  practicable  and  honourable  terms  of  adjustmcdt 
are  now  arranged,  if  the  too  galhng  curb  of  State  control  be  wiadf 
loosened,  so  as  to  allow  free  and  effective  movement  %\*ithout  indo^ 
lently  throwing  up  the  reins  altogether,  there  is  no  reasou  whataver 
why  the  Church  of  England  should  not,  for  many  a  long  ceattuyt 
carry  forward  her  beneficent  mission  in  this  land.  The  otdy  thinj 
required  is  to  give  the  Church,  within  certain  limita,  the  power  rf 
ma  long  by-laws  for  hereelf, — those  Umite  being  entirely  plac^  at  tina 
discretion  of  the  State  by  the  reservation  to  Parliament  of  a  V€U>  wo 
all  unportant  measures.  The  pmctical  steps  to  be  taken,  in  ib^  to 
instance,  would  be  both  simple  and  few*  A  power  already  exists  U 
simjmon  the  two  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  into  joint  action* 
Thus  a  National  Church  assembly  becomes  at  once  possible.  If^  then 
to  avoid  over-legislation,  such  a  united  assembly  (with  improved 
representation)  were  summoned  only  once  in  three  years^  a  trieaniil 
convention  would  have  been  constituted, — ^such  as  existe*  wrti 
excellent  results,  in  the  sister  and  daughter  Churches  of  otxr  com* 
munion*  But  no  Triennial  Convention  would  be  worthy  of  the  umu^ 
in  which  the  laity  of  the  Church  were  not  faiily  and  fuUy  represejstfii 
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had  been  proposed,  tberefore,  that  a  body  of  Iay*deputiad  should  at 
once  be  elected  by  the  varioua  Diocesau  Conferences  throughout  the 
with  right  to  be  heard  before  any  by-law  were  siibmitted  tQ 
uate  veto  of  the  State.  But  it  is  surely  too  obvious  to  need 
pointing  out,  that  such  an  arrangement  could  not  poBsibly  be  more 
an  a  temporary  expedient,  interposed  to  give  space  for  many  neces- 
y  readjustmenU,  and  to  avoid  a  premature  application  for  new 
powers  to  Parliament,  Let  such  a  body  of  laymen  be  once  assembled, 
d  let  them  display  (as  they  certainly  would)  an  intelligent  interest 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  five 
rs*  time  they  woukl  have  secured  their  position  and  would  be  ready 
from  Parliament  actual  incorporation  in  the  Convention  of 
111  ireh, 

Thmi,  without  the  shghtest  wrong  to  any  man,  without  peril  to  the 
nstitution,  without  disparagement  to  any  other  religious  corn- 
union,  and  without  encroachment  on  any  person's  rights  or  property 
even  just  susceptibiUties,  the  Church  of  England  would  abide 
tact  at  the  central  hearth  and  home  of  tins  gi'eat  world-^\Hde  em- 
e*  She  would  maiataiu  its  Christian  character ;  and  would  supply 
e  imquestioned  foiin  of  chastened,  yet  dignified,  ceremonial  into 
hich  its  molten  fceliDgs  might  run,  whenever  some  great  joy  or 
rrow  or  anxiety  had^  by  one  touch  of  nature,  made  all  English- 
men for  a  time  akin.  And  of  this  great  trust  it  cannot  sm^ely 
be  alleged,  even  by  her  enemies,  that  she  has  proved  herself 
unworthy.  It  is  no  longer  pretended  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  idle  or  asleep  at  her  important  post,  for  (as  Mr.  Dale  most  honour- 
ably says)  "Nonconformists  who  are  very  vigorous  Liberationists 
do  honour  to  the  integrity,  the  sanctity,  and  the  zeal  which  are 
found  among  the  clergy  of  the  Eetal)lishraent;**  It  is  no  longer 
contradicted  that  (of  all  incredible  assertions  I)  the  clergy  are  the 
emies  of  the  working  classes  ;  for  (as  Dr.  Parker  nobly  stated  the 
er  day)  '*  notliing  is  more  directly  contrary  to  the  fact ;  in  dili- 
ce,  zeal,  and  continual  service  to  the  working  classes,  many  of 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  certainly  put  him  wholly  and 
atingly  to  the  blush.'*t  It  can  no  longer  be  turned  even  by 
fisenters  to  her  reproach  that  she  glories — far  beyond  all  other  corn- 
lunions — in  her  splendid  liberty  of  thought  and  speech ;  for  (as  the 
Ice-president  of  the  Baptist  Union,  last  year,  has  most  wisely  said) — 

♦*  Whert^  there  were  least  fiifferences,  there  were  least  life  and  work,  li  our 
btellecttia'  and  moral  natures  were  crushed,  as  they  were  by  the  despotism  of 
De  Pupal  fxjwer,  all  would  doubtltjss  eee  alike,  becaiLse  they  would  all  be  in  the 

rk ;  all  would  think  alike,  l>ecause  they  would  be  afraid  to  think  at  all." J 

lor  is  it  any  longer  contended,  as  by  fierj''  zealots  of  old^  that  our 
ders  are  Popish,  our  cathedrals  "  Nehushtan,"  our  ceremonies  "  the 


*  Forinighfly  lievisw,  MihTch,  ^ 
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dregs  of  fhe  beast,"  our  methods  put  to  shame  hj  rival  Methodisma^ 
or  our  Liturgy  a  collection  of  "  prayers  that  the  mice  can  eat."  On 
the  contrary,  our  Prayer-book  is  used  (with  adaptations)  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Dissenting  chapels,  and  its  merits  are  candidly 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Martineau  and  by  many  other  intelligent  Non- 
conformists. No :  there  is  but  one  single  attack  of  a  formidable  kind 
to  which  our  attention  need  now  be  directed,  and  it  is  this:  a  demand 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  shall  be  confiscated^  and — as  the  first  fruits 
of  spoliation — that  her  Churchyards  shall  be  seized,  as  a  cheap  makeshift  far 
public  Cemeteries,  in  the  name  of  Religious  Equality.  But  when  it  comes 
to  that,  we  seem  to  hear  the  surging  echoes  not  far  off,  "  La  propri^t6 
c'est  le  vol,"  and  to  see  unfurled  that  banner  of  "  Libert^,  fraternity, 
^galitd,"  to  which  the  firm  reply  of  England  has  ever  been  (and  may 
it  ever  be  !),  "Not  equality,  but  willing  subordination :  not  the  jealous 
dead-levels  of  socialism,  but  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  constitutionalism: 
(in  a  word),  not  'Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality,*  but  LIBERTY, 
Fraternity,  and  Stability." 

G.  H.  Curtbis. 
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THBEE  long  daya  o'er  the  barren  steppe  where  the  earth  lay  dead  in  her  wind- 
ing-sheet 
be  measured  the  hours  from  diiwn  to  down,  and  trod  out  the  eeconda  with 
eeasdess  feet 


"^eath  the  floor  of  God  that  is  pierced  hj  the  stars,  and  swept  by  the  tongues  of 

the  northern  lights 
The  wanderer  lay  with  a  load  on  her  heart  which  kept  out  the  cold  of  the  northern 

nightg. 

White,  all  white  as  she  walked  by  day,  from  the  print  of  her  foot  to  the  shining 

mist 
Where  the  earth  rose  up  and  the  heaven  came  down,  and,  glad  in  each  other,  they 

met  and  kist ; 

White  at  night  as  the  face  of  a  coi^pse,  with  the  dead-locked  secret  beneath  its 

t  smile, 
e  mask  of  the  earth  lay  calm  and  mute,  and  the  candles  of  heaven  burned 
bright  the  while. 
#♦#*•«### 
'  This  poem  is  founded  on  a  Ruijsian  lepjend  which  if  somewhat  unique  in  its  tender 
^  \CG,  may  yet  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  love  of  chOdren,  and  reverence  for  the  maternftl 
relation,  which  would  seem,  in  these  rudely  conditioned  livesj  to  be  the  solitary  hold  of 
sentiment.  While  few  if  any  of  the  Euaaian  sagtw  turn  npon  the  love  between  man  and 
woman,  many  are  iuBtinct  with  this  passionate  love  of  offspring*  It  is  coteworthy  that 
^lis  one  of  the  two  primary  aspects  of  love  viewed  ss  a  sreat  natural  force, — the  aspect 
f  which  it  is  the  moving^  cause  and  vital  principle  of  b5i  mondity, — should  Ije  strongly 
lented  in  the  nation  now  at  war  with  that  other  in  which  the  corresponding  aspect 
>  passion  has  long  reached  the  ultimate  limit  of  possible  degradation.  Not  to  inter- 
i  the  progress  of  the  narrative  with  unnecwsary  foot- notes,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
Tthis  place,  that  the  aUusion  in  the  fifth  couplet  to  the  rainbow-drawn  fountain,  iwjfo, 
and  spire,  is  based  upon  a  natural  fact :  that  the  eye,  revolted  by  the  insufferable  unity 
•of  light  upon  the  snowy  wastes,  makes  for  its€ill  a  sort  of  mirage  of  colour,  Burrounding 
the  rare  objects  of  the  scene  with  iridescent  lines.  Further,  that  the  Kuas  peasant 
expresses  the  poetical  notion  that  the  storms  of  thunder  and  ligbtning,  very  frequent 
About  St*  Elijah*8  Day.  are  the  result  of  the  flash  and  rumbling  of  the  prophet's  fiery 
«car  and  steeds.    It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  mention  that  Icon  (Ikona),  is  a  holy  picture. 
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Broad  daj-light  in  the  frozen  noon, — an  honr  before  her  the  village  Bpire, 

Its  roofs  and  fountain,  all  rainbow-drawn,^ — traced  on  the  white  as  with  festal  fire. 

Slower  her  steps  with  the  dwindling  hour,  and  her  failing  hope  is  a  growing  fear, 
When  she  bears  her  load  through  the  empty  street  where  the  seven  green  cnpolM 
stand  ont  clear. 

Still  at  length  are  the  weary  feet  as  she  stands  with  her  head  o'er  her  burthen 

bowed. 
Watching  a  door  like  a  vagrant  dog, — she  whom  the  neighbours  had  called  "  the 

proud." 

And  the  door  falls  back  on  the  skirling  hinge,  in  answer,  as  if  to  her  silent  prmjer. 
And  Grunya,  the  stem  Bolshuka,*  looks  out,  barring  her  way  with  a  stony 
stare. 

lake  a  withered  leaf  in  the  stress  of  the  storm,  the  wanderer  sped  through  the 

guarded  door. 
Kneeled  to  the  Icon,  the  Mother  of  God,  then  stood  on  her  feet  on  the  old  hoiue 

floor. 

Fair  to  her  greeting  the  Icon  smiled,  holding  her  babe  to  her  mother's  breast. 
Smiled  in  the  flickering  light  of  her  lamp,  telling  of  comfort,  and  eke  of  rest 

Straight  she  turned  to  that  ancient  one  who  ruled  the  house  as  to  her  seemed 

good: 
"We   crave  your   grace   by  the   yielding   breast,   and   the   pitiful   heart  of 

motherhood !  " 

"  What  brings  you,  Dfmya,  the  homeward  way  P    Our  bread  and  our  work  are  af 

hard  as  of  yore." 
Then  the  wanderer  looked  in  her  face  and  drew  the  sheepskin  back  from  the 

burthen  she  bore : 

A  three-months'  child  in  its  rosy  sleep,  a  child  as  the  Christ  of  the  Icon  fair, 
Was  the  load  which  had  lain  on  the  wanderer's  heart,  and  stood  revealed  to  the 
woman  there. 

"  What  mean  you>  Dunya,  to  lay  the  child  on  my  hands  that  are  weary,  as  hard, 

and  old?" 
**  If  you  feel  but  a  moment  his  breathing  warmth,  you  will  hold  him  safe  from  the 

peril  of  cold." 

At  a  break  in  the  infant's  sleep  his  hand  round  the  woman's  knotted  finger 

twined. 
As  a  flower  whose  tendrils  grasp  a  stake  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  rock  of  the  wind. 

"  Fair  and  soft  I  will  keep  the  babe  from  the  peril  of  winter's  cold,"  quoth  she ; 
"  But  go  your  way  till  St.  George's  day,  there  is  nothing  to  bind  betwixt  thee  and 
me." 

**  God  save  you  for  pity,  my  father's  wife  I  but  tie  not  your  hands  with  a  babe  tt> 


Though  your  heart  o'er  his  tender  head  should  bleed,  your  breasts  would  be  dry 
as  they  ever  have  been. 

*  Head  of  the  House :  UteraUy,  Female  Big  One ;  Big  One  being  the  title  common  In 
Hm  d«ys  of  serfage  to  the  men  or  women  who  ruled  over  the  large  combined  honsehoMt 
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*'  The  Dan  in  its  banks  is  a  wedge  of  ice,  and  the  heel  rings  hard  on  the  snow  new 

snowed. 
With  my  frozen  drink  and  my  frozen  tears,  his  fountain  failed  not,  but  flowed, 

still  flowed. 

"  I  will  beat  your  hemp,  I  will  hew  your  wood,  I  will  do  your  bidding  both  high 

and  low. 
And  then  in  the  spring  if  you  need  me  not,  on  St.  George's  day  I  will  rise  and  go ; 

"  An  you  bid  me  stay,  I  will  drive  your  plough,  drive  or  draw,  if  your  beasts  are 

spare; 
My  heart  is  stout  as  my  hands  are  strong,  and  my  face— it  is  nothing  now  too 

fair." 

Then  the  vanquished  woman  gave  back  the  babe,  and  the  door  with  the  skirling 

hinge  made  fast : 
The  Icon  brightened  behind  her  flame, — ^the  mother  and  child  were  housed  at 

last. 

When  the  other  two  women  came  home  i'  the  dusk,  they  saw,  'neath  the  Virgin 

in  gold  and  sheen, 
A  tattered  pilgrim  who  bore  a  child  as  fair  as  the  living  Christ  had  been. 

Sleep  is  good  to  the  working  brain,  and  sleep  for  the  weary  body  is  meet. 
But  the  broken  sleep  of  the  nursling  babe,  and  the  nursing  mother,  is  sweet,  how 
sweet ! 

The  day  for  the  many,  for  trouble  and  care,  for  thankless  labour  and  empty  noise ; 
The  night  alone  with  the  one  beloved,  spent  in  golden  dreams  and  in  silent  joys ; 

By  day,  the  dull,  cold  service  within,  and  without  the  featureless  mask  of  death  ; 
By  night,  the  coverlet  warm  and  sweet  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  infant's  breath. 

Not  loud  alarum  or  matin  bell  from  her  happy  dreams  made  Bunya  start. 
But  the  gentle  suasion  of  longing  lips,  feeling  their  way  to  her  mother's  heart. 

You  may  say  that  she  dreamed  by  her  one  beloved,  when  the  morning  light  broke 

sad  and  wan. 
Of  another  beloved  who  once  had  been— of  a  man  who  had  come,  a  man  who  had 


I  teU  you  no, — that  not  Mary's  self,  the  Virgin  Mother,  the  vestal  soul 
That  of  mortal  passion  had  known  no  throb,  had  a  heart  for  her  first-bom  son  more 
whole ; 

That  the  smile  which  went  and  the  tear  which  came,  having  nothing  to  do  with  a 

foregone  past. 
Were  the  tremulous  shapes  of  a  boding  love  on  the  ground  of  her  own  dark  fate 

forecast. 

But  they  melted  away  with  the  urgent  day,  and  his  image,  e'en  as  the  village 

spire, 
Bose  from  the  colourless  field  of  life,  traced  on  the  blank  as  with  festal  fire. 

So  passed  the  days  so  passed  the  nights ;  the  sun  rose  early,  and  late  went  down ; 
A  change  came  over  the  earth's  dead  face ;  the  smell  of  death  rose  rank  from  the 
town. 
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Then  ihe  new-bom  year  broke  sudden  and  sweet,  from  the  same  dark  womb  that 

had  swallowed  up  death, 
kr\A  out  of  the  silence,  the  jubilant  birds,  and  out  of  the  foulness,  the  Tideki' 

breath. 

As  the  beasts  came  forth  from  their  winter  stalls,  said  DunTa :  **  Now  is  St.  George's 

day, 
All  the  winter  through  you  have  housed  us  two, — ^is  it  now  your  will  we  shoold  go 

or  stay  P" 

And  the  women  spake :  ''  We  are  frail  and  spent,  and  our  men  from  the  home- 

stead  are  wandering  free ; 
We  bid  you  to  stay  for  your  own  young  strength,  and  the  sake  of  the  child  who  ii 

frailer  than  we." 

So  she  stayed  and  wrought ;  she  ploughed  their  ground,  and  sowed  the  seed  in 

their  plot  of  the  Mir, 
Till,  sweet  in  the  shade  of  the  flowering  rye,  she  laid  the  flower  of  all  the  year. 

Laid  and  left  it^'at  play  with  itself,  as  she  worked  her  way  in  the  fiery  June, 
To  wear  it  fain  on  her  breast  again  at  mom,  at  eve,  at  night,  and  noon. 

And  her  little  lover  grew  jealous  and  coy,  and  learned  in  all  love's  tender  wiles; 
He  wreathed  her  neck  with  his  silken  arms,  and  gave  her  back  her  kisses  sad 
smiles. 

One  eve  when  behind  them  the  sun  went  down^  and  his  beams  got  tangled  in 

Dunya's  hair. 
Three  mowers  looked  on  through  the  golden  haze,  and  they  crossed  themsehes 

all  unaware. 


St.  Peter's  day  had  come  and  gone ;  oh  the  heavy  heads  of  the  ripening  rye ! 
Oh  the  brazen  heaven,  and  the  breathless  earth,  and  the  sun  that  glowered  as  aa 
angry  eye. 

They  sat  again  as  the  sun  went  down,  but  the  air  was  choked  with  the  new-mown 

hay, 
And  she  felt  his  weight  on  her  weary  arm,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  hit 

play. 

And  the  beasts  were  lowing  as  if  in  pain,  and  sad  over  all  came  the  feeble  Ueat 
Of  a  motherless  lamb ;  as  she  rose  to  go,  a  bird  from  the  sky  dropt  dead  at  her 
feet. 

She  stumbled  and  fell  by  the  dead  bird's  side ; — oh  the  bleating  lamb  in  the  distant 

fold! 
With  the  fierce  red  sun  in  the  coppery  sky,  what  meant  that  shudder  of  deadly  cold? 

What  meant  that  deadly  grip  at  the  heart,  the  livid  flesh,  and  the  fiery  breath  ? 
She  was  'ware  of  the  fiend  that  was  haunting  the  Don ;  she  had  felt  the  touch  of 
the  fierce  black  death. 

No  parting  kiss,  no  cry,  no  word,— she  held  the  babe  at  her  full  arms'  length. 
Then  laid  him  asleep  by  the  way-side  cross,  and  fled  from  the  sight  with  a 
strength. 
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Three  men, — the  mowers  who  late  bad  beeii,-»Umt  evenmg  were  setting  their 

rei^ping  hooks » 
When  A  woman  wbo  eeemcd  to  rise  oat  of  the  grotmd  chilled  the  blood  in  their 

reins  with  her  frozen  looks. 

She  spoke;  "For  lore  of  the   Mother  of  God,  take  the  child  who  lies  by  the 

cross  asleepi 
And  bear  him  to  Gninja  ;  so  God  the  Son  shall  bless  you  whether  jom  mow  or 

reap." 

Then  one  of  the  three  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  took  the  babe,  and  he  handled 

him  tenderly; 
She  saw  him  carried  by  meadow  and  mere  ;  then  she  cried  her  cry :  "  He  is  safe 

from  me ! 

*•  He  is  safe  from  the  kiss  ol  the  foul  black  death  I  will  fight  with  alone  ^neath  the 

drooping  rye, 
I  will  fight  for  our  lives  in  my  own  young  strength,  with  an  open  way  to  God*3 
^ft       pitying  eye." 

m 


night  with  the  lowing  of  stricken  herds  was  mingled  the  Toice  of  a  woman^s 
moon; 
And*  drowning  the  bleat  of  the  motherless  lamb,  came  an  iniant*s  cry  from  a 
cradle  alone ; 


l^Jhj 
^0 


^ 


tat  dawn  the  Toioe  of  a  woman  who  prayed,  of  a  woman  who  sobbed  in  the 

drooping  rye : 
Oh  Mother  of  God  I  feed  a  motherless  lamb  if  hm  poisoned  fomitain  should  soon 
bo  dry!'* 

In  the  night  of  that  dawn  the  weanling  child,  who  had  wearied  the  day  with  his 

cry  forlorn, 
l^as  breathing  deep  in  his  balmy  sleep,  and  he  sighed  and  slept  till  the  moiTow's 

mom* 


So  night  after  night  in  his  cradle  alone,  he  gurgled,  and  sighed,  and  sweetly  slept, 
And  day  after  day,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  upon  alien  bosoms  he  lay  and  wept. 

And  the  wondering  women  peered  into  the  dai*k,  and  listened  with  senses  keenly 

bent, 
Tor  a  sign,  for  a  word,  but  no  sound  they  heard,  save  the  sighs  of  the  infant's  deep 

content. 

Then  wondering,  whispering,  Grunya  arose  fi-om  her  bed  as  the  night  and  the 
morning  met^ 
id  she  found  the  babe,  with  his  wide,  bright  eyes,  awake  with  the  milk  on  his 
lip  stiU  wet. 


^^< 


^ 


Then  she  signed  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  said, — said  half  in  wonder  and  half  in 
fear  I 
His  mother,  the  wandering  Dunya,  is  dead,  and  the  Mother  of  God  has  been  with 
him  here. 


She  has  come  and  gone  in  the  dead  o*  the  night,  and  the  babe  has  sucked  from  her 
sacred  breast. 
If  by  day  or  night  we  beheld  that  sight,  our  eyes  would  for  erer  and  ever  be  blest ; 


I- 
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ENGLAND'S   AB.^KDONMENT   OF   THE    PRO- 
TECTORATE  OF   TURKEY. 


THE  first  week  of  Jainmry,  1878,  brought  a  signal  proof  of  the  fact, 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  that  great  qiieBtions 
are  now  decided  not  by  Parhament  but  by  the  nation.  The  laat  two 
roven^ments  resigned  to  the  nation  without  waiting  for  a  vote  of 

ant  of  confidence  in  the  Honee  of  Commons.  By  the  early  mimnion- 
ig  of  Parliament,  wliich  the  ministerial  organs  iinanimDusly  interpreted 

the  prelude  to  war  measnrea,  the  Prime  Minister  practically  put  to 
le  coimtry  the  question  whether  it  wonld  enpport  liim  in  a  war  policy 

not.     The  answer  was  decisive ;  and  Parliament  meets  only  to  tell 

tie  Prime  Minister  in  a  conetitntioDal  form  that  he  mnst  conform  to  the 

of  the  nation  or  retire.    He  will  conform ;  but  not  without  having 

c^ompliehed  great  results  by  tlie  policy  which  his  speeches  have  die- 
lofied.  Beyond  doubt  he  lias  hanged  hie  Turk.  Had  Lord  Salislairv' 
&en  effectively  snppoded  at  Const-antinople,  the  Turk  would  have 
[pnsented  to  measures  of  reform,  and  purchased  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  Tiirk^  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the  English  Premier,  and 
by  the  language  of  the  ministerial  press,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
leasures  of  refoi-m  which  were  necessary  to  render  the  British  Protec- 

%te  of  Turkey  compatible  with  British  morality  and  with  British 
&nonn  Thereupon  the  Euglish  people  renounced  the  Protectorate, 
id  left  the  emancipation  of  Eastern  Europe  to  take  its  course.  That 
[  the  broad  and  to  us  most  welcome  fact,  let  diplomatiBts  present  it 

they  will. 

In  justice  to  the  war  paiiy  and  its  organs,  we  must  admit  that  the 

Dtectorate  had  been  if  not  formally  yet  practically  assumed,  and 
bat,  in  urging  the  country  to  fight  for  it,  they  have  been,  in  a  certain 
^nse,    defending  the    established   policy  of  England.      They  have 

5ti  defending  it,  one  of  them  says,  against  *^  fools,  fanatics,  and 
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prGfcas*:n;.*'  Eur  rlie  fools,  fanatics,  and  professors  have  decisLvely  tri- 
TinpiieL  :ein:r  in.  :'ai:t  the  common  sense  and  the  common  moralitj  of 
-lie  ?oiinny  usb^l  *:  v  a  little  knowledge  of  Turkish  history,  and  a  little 
i^oranoe  :f  liis-rrwe  Asiatic  topography  and  of  that  route  of  Russian 
i;rgraii JLjkriiL'.iir  Tiiioh  leads  through  Armenia  to  India,  and  ultimately 
-o  The  Cape  :f  LT':i:d  Hope. 

Tie  ?r;r.r«jr.:ra:e  oi  Turkey  had  been  assumed  by  English  diplo- 
iiacy.  anil  En^Iazid  had  paid  a  heavy  price  for  it — the  Crimean  war, 
*Iie  Tir-iish  !«':in.  rlie  enmity  of  Russia,  who  would  otherwise  have 
jeea  a  ixsz  iri-sn-I.  being  closely  connected  with  this  country  by  com- 
ruer-'e.  a:i'l  j^v-;::  j:  nowhere  any  really  conflicting  interest.  But  there 
was  a  :ar.z^?r.  ani  an  imminent  danger,  of  paying  a  heavier  price  stilL 
T!ie  w  .tM  >rai:-is  oziazed  at  Machiavelli.  His  manual  for  despots  is 
I  Tiar^-'illi. -IS  inocjuient  reared  to  itself  in  unblushing  simplicity  by 
*iio  wickviLic^t?  '.t  a  portentous  age.  But  for  despot  put  imperial 
'ludrn.  ai'Ai  y  ;t:  will  hardly  find  anything  in  Machiavelli  more  out  of 
:Lio  *i:ie  oc  >  r.Iinary  moraUty  or  more  likely  to  afford  a  theme  to  pes- 
:vr.*y  :ha::  these  words  of  the  representative  of  a  nation  which  has 
Li: Lett*.-  been  the  type  of  high  principle,  and  which  boasts  a  long  lino 
vf  :uoral  teachers,  reformers,  and  benefactors  of  mankind: — 

*'  We  'jjiay,  iadee^U  and  we  must,  feel  indignant  at  the  needless  and  moDStroos 
s^»\orry  with  which  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  was  put  down,  but  the  neces- 
<«itv  which  exists  for  England  to  prevent  changes  from  occurring  here  whicli 
Mould  Iv  :iiost  detrimental  to  ourselves  ia  not  affected  by  the  question  whether 
ii  was  U».iH.iO  or  20aH)0  persons  who  perished  in  the  suppression.  We  have 
Uvii  u^4ioldiu^  what  we  knew  to  be  a  semi-civilized  nation,  liable  under  certuD 
viivu'usiaiKYs  to  U»  carried  into  fearful  excesses,  but  the  fact  of  this  having 
rus[  iix^w  Uvu  strikin^y  brought  home  to  us  cannot  l)e  sufficient  reason  for 
.4i»Hndoai»^  a  jvlicy  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  followed  with  doe 
:v^»i\l  lv»  our  owu  interests." 

A  cHvciit  nmst  be  entered  against  the  **we,"if  it  means  anybody 
U»\v»nd  H  5seU\t  cin^'Ie  of  diplomatists  and  politicians.  The  masses  of 
I  ho  Ku^ii'lisli  people  have  not  been  consciously  upholding  abominations. 
Vh  hoou  ii$  the  lUil^man  massacres  revealed  the  truth  to  them,  old 
Ku^li*l\  tVoliu^v:  was  overwhelmingly  displayed.  But  in  eminent  Turko- 
^»hilo  jv^uiruils  we  tiud  the  ambassadors  principles  even  more  frankly 
c\{Mv«4Ncd : 

"  \V,w  ouv  jK»!icv  ill  thi*  Kast  sound  and  necessary  policy,  as  wo  believe,  and 
i.^  I  ho  MjJiwtiN  U'lievfd  it  was?  If  so,  it  could  no  more  bo  affet'ted  by  the 
ui»i.xHa*  io*i  i\\,  ivilak  and  Tanjurisi'hte  tliiui  by  the  slaughter  of  Christians  by 
Mu.»MilnMM^  ii  ilu»us;«ul  yeai-s  ajrt>.  For  on  what  was  our  Etisteni  jolicy 
u  M:uii\K  .4"*  n  \»u'A*la  to  ivuiain  l^isinl  >  Not,  certainly,  uiK)n  any  affection  for 
'.K-  l»!»lvM,  vM  ;4it\  {i.lmiitiiiou  of  the  Turkisli  character.  It  was  always  known 
.;u;  \\w  I'uiWh  x^eix'  ubv»iuinably  crud  in  war  and  corrupt  in  ways  most  revolting 
!o  WuxiviK  ciNtli/aiioii.  Itui  our  iK)licy  in  the  East  was  not  riX)ted  in  love  of 
lV.i<\\  .\n\  moiv  I  hall  in  hatrtHi  of  Russia,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend 
';»»i;  i  %li**nM  1"'  chtui.i;eil  ou  a  5«udden  because  the  Turks  have  shown,  in  a  nwist 
Huviui  «.^x,  tl»»*l  thc\  ar\*  now,  as  always,  little,  if  at  all,  better  thausavagvf. 
^  K&mUv'iii  i'^'hc>i  aM  wt«  have  ixuie'eived  it,  and  as  the  Government,  we  frost, 
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■ave  pursued  it,  is  foumJtHi  on  neither  likiogs  nor  disliking^  of  creeds  and  races. 
Bis  basi8  ifl  shaped  aud  established  by  the  conditions  of  our  national  existence, 
Kiid  of  that  irrejaessible  struggle  for  empire  in  which  we  cannot  escape  taking 
prirt,  and  which  embrat^es  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  Are 
■l*e  to  shift  our  f:rrouud  in  a  moment  from  a  position  which  we  have  deliberately 
pakeii  up,  l*ecau8e  the  Turka  have  been  guilty  of  loathsome  crueltie.s  in  Bul- 
garia /  There  would — unless  we  utterly  mistake  the  temper  of  the  couutry — 
M  no  bounds  to  the  contempt  with  wliich  a  Mmistry  would  be  visited  that 
Hbns  set  its  sails  to  the  gusty  sentiment  of  the  passing-  hour," 

A   England,  then,  is  to  maintain,  over  the  countrieB  of  Eastern  Europe, 

ne  dominion  of  people  **  little  if  at  all  better  than  savages,"  a  dominion 

mi  *' loathsome  cruelty"  and  **  revolting  vice/*  because  it  may  be  in- 

Hirectly  conducive  to  the  material  gi-eatness  of  the  British  Empire. 

To  listen  to  the  voice  of  morality  which  protests  against  such  a  course 

to  pay  a  contemptible  deference  to  the  gusty  sentiment  of  the  hour, 

there   is   anything  in  MachiavelU  more  rank  than  this,  let  it  be 

produced.    To  say  notliing  of  Romilly  or  Wilberforce»  what  would 

t>mwell.    Chatham,  Pitt,  or  Canning  have   said   to   such    advice! 

ice  more  various  causes — the  plethora  of  wealth,  the  temptations 

pf  empire,  the  miasma  of  Continental  militarism,  the  restlessness  of 

Iventurers,  the  greediness  of  stock-jobbers,  and  the   decay  of  old 

sanctions,  for  which  substitutes  have  not  yet  appeared,  aided 

arhaps  by  the  venial  weakness  which  leads   literary  men  to   play 

warrior  and   diplomatist   behind  type — have   given    birth   to  a 

as  phase  of  opinion,  and  one  which,  if  the  world  remains  moral, 

wHll  be  noted  with  interest  by  historians  of  opinion  in  after^times. 

That  the  etliics  of  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  are  pecidiar, 
the  able  and  liighly-informed  writer  is  no  doubt  aware-  We  are  not 
BO  sure  that  he  and  his  party  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  fact  thut 
l^eople  cannot  frame  peculiar  codes  of  ethics  for  their  own  exclusive 
Be ;  that  whatever  England  does  to  other  nations,  she  Hceuses  other 
nations  to  do  to  her ;  and  that  by  steady  persistence  in  a  disregard 
^Kf  **  gusty  sentiment"  whenever  respect  for  morality  is  inconvenient, 
^Hjbo  may  assume  the  somewhat  perilous  and  expensive  position  of  an 
^Hpemy  of  mankind*  Still  less  do  we  feel  sure  that  the  remoter  cou- 
^K.  t'S  of  hoisting  the  black  flag  are  clearly  seen.     In  the  same 

Be*  H   with  this  ultra-Chauviiiism  we  constantly  find  complacent 

advocacy  of  free  trade.     But  free  trade  and  Chauvinism  cannot  live 

(gether.     Economists  may  lecture,  but  the  w^orld  will  not  be  inclined 
open  its  ports  and  markets  to  a  fihbustering  nation  whose  wealth 
to  be  used  as  the  means  of  unscrupulous  aggrandisement ;  nor  will 
be  inclined  to  hsten  to  such  a  nation  when  it  descants  in  philau- 
ropic  strains  on  the  good  effects  of  commercial  intercourse  in  propa- 
gating  friendly  feelings,  and  promoting  the  union  of  mankind*    More- 
r,  the  war  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  taxation  ;  taxation  involves  tariffs  ; 
id  tariffs,  say  what  you  like,  will  not  be  regulated  in  the  interest  of 
ae  British  manufactiu-er,  to  whom  bis  rivals  are  apt  to  impute  the 
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same  wolfisli  thirst  of  aggrandisement  which  some  of  his  compatriots 
show  in  their  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  empire.  You  can  get  rid 
of  hostile  tariffs  only  by  reduction  of  expenditure ;  and  you  can  bring 
about  the  reduction  of  expenditure  only  by  diffusing  the  spirit  of 
peace.  England,  like  Japan,  is  divided  between  two  communities 
with  different  interests,  that  of  the  "  two-sword"  men  and  that  of 
industry.  The  two-sword  men,  \vith  their  wars,  and  AlabamoB  and 
protectorates  of  Turkey,  are  always  thwarting  the  policy  of  industry 
and  squandering  its  earnings ;  while  industry  has  just  strength  enough 
to  prevent  the  two-sword  men  from  being  successful  in  their  own 
line.  The  hostile  character  of  the  present  American  tariff*  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  hatred  of  England,  excited  by  the  conduct  of  our 
Tories  in  the  civil  war ;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  have  an  equally  hostile 
Russian  tariff"  as  a  proof  of  gratitude  for  similar  conduct  now.  It 
would  perhaps  be  too  sordid  to  suggest  that  Russia  owes  a  heavy  sum 
to  English  creditors,  and  if,  rage  conspiring  with  financial  difficulty, 
she  is  driven  to  repudiation,  the  British  bondholders  cannot  distrain. 

"The  irrepressible  struggle  for  empire"  is  to  be  adopted  as  the 
basis  and  guiding  principle  of  its  foreign  policy  by  a  great  manufao- 
turing  and  commercial  nation !  Prove  to  us  first  the  existence  of  this 
struggle.  It  raged  no  doubt  with  great  fuiy  among  the  savage  or 
semi-savage  races  of  the  early  world.  It  continues  still  to  rage  among 
the  representatives  of  those  races,  in  Dahomey  and  wherever  else 
savagery  is  left  now.  Among  the  more  civilized  races  it  dies  out  in 
proportion  to  their  civilization.  It  is  gradually  quelled  by  enlightened 
self-interest,  as  well  as  by  the  civilized  conscience.  Men  learn  by 
degrees  that  industry  brings  them  more  wealth  than  plunder.  Nobody 
but  a  barbarian  who  was  also  a  madman  would  now  think  of  repro- 
ducing the  Roman  Empire ;  yet  the  Roman  Empire  itself,  compared 
with  its  Assj^rian  and  Persian  predecessors,  showed  the  incipient 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  civilization;  it  in  some  degree  spared 
nationaUties,  it  respected  national  reUgions ;  it  conquered,  but  it  did 
not  exterminate ;  it  not  only  made  a  show  of  ruling,  but  did,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  actually  rule,  in  the  interest  of  the  vanquished. 
Modern  attempts  to  found  empires  over  the  civilized  world,  such  as 
were  made  by  Cliarles  V.,  by  PhiKp  II.,  and  in  a  less  decided  manner  by 
Louis  XIV.,  have  served  only  to  show  by  their  failure  that  the  time 
for  such  enterprises  had  irrevocably  passed  away.  The  only  great 
exception  is  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  ;  and  this  is  an  exception  which 
proves  the  nile,  not  only  because  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  was  at 
once  encountered  and  overthrown  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
because  the  conqueror  himself  was  one  of  an  uncivilized  race,  though 
he  had  learned  to  use  the  ide8W  of  civiKzation,  Uke  cannon,  for  the 
pui*poses  of  conquest.  His  nephew,  attempting  to  repeat  his 
barbarism,  pointed  anew  the  moral  of  his  fate.  The  partition  of 
Poland  coidd  not  take  place  now ;  one  at  least  of  the  partitioning 
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fawoTB  would  be  glad  to  cancel  the  act.    Two  or  three  centmies  ago, 
le  aunexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  Lave  stood  in  need  of  no 
^logy  \  in  our  day  it  requires  the   apology  not   only  of  mihtaiy 
igency  but  of  ethnological  reunion.    Even  empire  over  barbarouH 
ountriea  has  evidently  had  its  day.    AVe  are  all  agreed  in  thinking 
*t,  having  got  the  Indian  Emphe,  we  must  keep  it  and  make  the 
of  it  for  the  natives  and  ourselves ;  but  it  may  pretty  saftily  be 
if  the  poUtical  dominion  of  Hindostan  were  now  offered  for 
f  time  to  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of  England  they  would 
cime  the  offer.   As  to  the  so-called  empire  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
is  Uttle  more  than  the  extension  of  a  great  and  growing  nation 
in   the   poUtical  vaccuum    which   surrounds  it,  and  it  really  bodes 
no  attack,  for  the  puipose  of  conquest,  on  any  civilized  power. 
The   great  wars  of  the  last  half-century,   both  in  Europe  and  in 
_America  have  been  wars,  not  of  empuL%  but  uf  nationaUty  and  inde- 
idence.     They  have  been  wars  to  emancipate  Belgium,  to  emanci- 
ite  Greece,  to  emancipate  Italy,  to  consoUdate  the  nationahty  of 
lennany  and  reUe^^e  her  of  the  Austrian   incubus,  to  Uberate  the 
Spanish  Colonies  in  South    America   from  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
is  true  that  the  military  spirit  excited  by  the  Napoleonic  conquests, 
K»mbined  with  jealous  rivalry  of  British  dominion  in  India,  has  led 
Prance    to   found  an  empire  in  Algeria;   a  precious  empire,  and  a 
:)tabl6  encouragement  to  the  advocates  of  Imperial  aggrandisement^ 
IS.     The  struggle  of  the  Americans  for  the  preservation  of  theii* 
lion  and  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  denounced  by  friends  of 
be  alave-owner  as  a  stmggle  for  empire  under  hj-pocritical  pretences. 
Po  no  fair  mind  could  it  appear  to  be  so.    Not  only  was  it  not  a 
truggle  for  empire,  but  it  gave,  at  its  close,  a  signal  indication  of 
le  decline  of  aggrandisement.     For  with  the  war  spirit  excited  to 
iie  utmost,  with  great  armaments  on  foot,  with  injuries  and  still  more 
stinging  insults  to  avenge,  with  the  defenceless  frontier  of  Canada 
empting  ambition  and  resentment,  the  RepubUe  at  unce  sheathed  her 
ictorious  sword,  and  her  half-million  of  soldiers  mingled  in  a  few 
^eeks  with  the  peaceful  population*  Clianges  for  the  better  in  the  gen- 
•  lition  of  the  world  do  not  take  place  at  once  or  without  relapses. 
.       J  age  of  plunder  is  past,  and  the  age  of  industry  has  come. 
The  spirit  of  conquest  survives,  ui  fact,  only  as  the  vision  of  a  filibus- 
tering class  and  its  literary  confederates.     It  is  strong  enough  in  this 
jiUitry,  thanks  to  certain  abnormal  influences,  to  stimulate  to  annexa- 
)Qt  even  though  it  be  only  the  annexation  of  the  Ti-ansvaal  or  some 
trip  of  territoiy  in  Northern  India.   But  mark  the  sequeL    The  special 
irit  of  aggrandisement  in  England  is  strong  enough  to  stimulate  to 
mexation,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  prevents  us  from  really  treating 
lie  annexed  territory  as  empire*     We  shiink  moraUy  from  behaving 
\  its  masters; , we  draw  from  it  no  troops  or  tribute.     It  becomes  not 
►  lucrative  possession,  but,  as  has  been  justly  said  of  India,  a  UabiUty . 
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Instead  of  India  being  the  slave  and  tributary  of  England,  England 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  slave  and  the  tributary  of  India. 
In  short,  under  the  present  conditions  of  humanity,  empire  is  an 
anachronism,  and  Imperialists  are  half-conscious  that  it  is  so. 

Appealed  to  in  the  present  case,  in  the  name  of  the  irrepressible 
struggle  for  empire,  an  industrial  and  commercial  nation  has  decided 
that  the  irrepressible  struggle  for  empire  is  not  in  its  line,  but  that  a 
quiet  and  neighbourly  policy  is,  provided  of  course  that  nobody  does 
us  actual  wrong.  It  has  decided  that  actual  wrong  does  not  include 
remote  and  fantastic  possibiUties.  It  has  decided  that  it  is  wiser  to 
make  the  nations  and  powers  of  the  future,  on  a  sea  which  your  trade 
must  traverse,  your  friends,  than  to  make  them  your  deadly  enemies. 
It  has,  we  may  hope,  also  so  far  deferred  to  "  fanaticism  "  and  "  gusty 
sentiment "  as  to  refuse,  now  that  the  case  is  fairly  put  before  it, 
to  make  itself  responsible,  at  the  bidding  of  an  obsolete  diplomacy,  for  a 
rtngn  of  loathsome  cruelty  and  revolting  lust,  for  a  finance  of  rapine, 
for  the  desolation  of  fair  regions,  for  wholesale  massacre  and  rape, 
for  putting  fire  under  the  stomachs  of  Rayahs  and  nailing  their  babies 
to  ^tes.  The  last-mentioned  incident  may  be  commended  to  the 
o<>n^deration  of  those  aristocratic  mothers  of  England  who  subscribe 
for  the  support  of  the  gentlemanly  Turk. 

The  special  protectorate  of  Turkey,  then,  is  renounced,  after  having, 
U8  we  have  said,  cost  this  country  dear.  It  does  not  follow  that 
Kuglnnd  is  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe,  or  even  that  she  has 
U>8t  her  vote  in  the  Coimcil  of  Nations  on  such  questions  as  the 
frtHHlom  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Straits,  widely  different  matters  from 
tho  balloon  route  of  Russian  invasion  over  the  Himalayas.  But  England 
in  rid  of  complieity  \ni\i  the  Pachas,  and  she  is  now  at  Uberty  to  watch 
tho  rt^volution  which  is  going  on  in  Eastern  Europe,  no  longer  as  a 
faiiried  sufferer  by  the  progress  of  humanity,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
ooiunuuiity  of  nations.  Fortimately  the  decision  came  before  the 
outnstn^pho  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  when  the  cause  of  the  Pachas,  suppos- 
ing;' that  England  had  decided  to  fight  for  it,  was  not  yet  utterly 
hopi^h^HH,  That  the  immediate  iostrument  of  the  change  of  opinion 
huH  boon  tho  Liberal  party  does  not  stamp  the  decision  itself  as  an 
not  i»f  national  self-effacement.  The  Liberal  party  is  the  party  of 
t^nimwt^ll,  of  William  III.,  of  Marlborough,  of  Canning  in  his  later 
inul  heritor  day.  It  is  the  party  that  fought  reactionary  Spain, 
(lint  fo\i^*ht  Louis  XIV.,  that  fought,  not  the  French  Republic,  but 
N«|ioltM)n.  that,  not  without  demonstrations  of  force,  ^\Te8ted  Europe 
I'lpni  lln^  1 1 (»ly  Alliance.  It  is  the  party  that,  the  other  day,  by  the 
liiuul  of  liord  Cardwell,  gave  England  an  anny  capable  of  coping 
Willi  (lin  nulitary  science  of  the  Continent.  Of  course  it  is  and 
hIwiivm  liMM  boon  tlie  party  of  England,  not  merely  as  a  great  power, 
ImiI  iih  \\\k\  hoad  of  a  great  European  cause,  and  that  cause  it  can 
hn\  II  tor  any  false  lure  of  sordid  self-interest  betray. 
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Tte  revolution  in  Eaetern  Europe  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  revo- 
lution ;  at  least  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as  tho  expulsion  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  has  been  clearly  foreseen  and  exactly  foretold  by  all  \vho> 
instead  of  fauc^-ing  that  facte  could  conform  themselves  to  the  pro- 
LMvnnme  of  diplomacy,  looked  at  the  real  forces  in  action  and  the 
-11  cisive  analogies  of  history.  Every  revolution  must,  of  com*se,  when 
the  time  for  it  has  come,  be  brought  about  by  definite  agencies ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  present,  secret  societies  may  have  played  their  part  j 
but  afl  to  secret  societies  beitig  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  you  might 
as  woU  talk  of  their  being  the  cause  of  an  eclipse.  European  civiliza- 
tif>n  was  sure  in  the  end  to  throw  ofiF  the  incubus  of  intrusive 
Orientalism,  with  its  fatalism,  its  cruelty,  its  filthiness,  its  polygamy, 
its  impalements^  its  slavishness,  its  tyrant  anarchy  of  satrnps  mider 
the  guise  of  a  despotism.  The  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  was  visibly 
descending  to  its  grave  by  the  same  path  which  had  conducted  other 
uncivilized  and  anti-industrial  empires  of  conquest,  in  numberless 
instances,  to  the  same  bomnie ;  and  its  downward  steps  were  ha^toned 
by  the  loans,  which,  though  commended  by  great  statesmen  as  the 
certain  means  of  regeneration,  oiJy  aggravated  the  fatal  malady  of 
corruption.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  alien  tyranny,  which,  whUo  it 
defied  all  refoim,  was  growing  weaker  every  day,  lay  young  commu- 
nities belonguig  by  rehgion  and  character  to  a  higher  civilization, 
struggling  for  deUverance  and  encouraged  by  neighbours  and  kinsmen 
who  had  already  thrown  off  the  yoke.  What  result  could  be  expected 
but  tliat  which  has  at  length  come  ?  That  it  shoidd  have  come  by  war 
is  to  be  deplored ;  still  more  that  it  should  have  come  by  a  war  of 
liberating  intervention,  which — nobody  wishes  to  deny  it^ — must  call 
into  action  whatever  of  militaiy  ambition  there  may  be  in  the  coimcils 
of  a  formidable  power.  But  for  this  England  is  herself  responsible. 
Her  capitalists,  deluded  by  her  statesmen,  have  furnished  Tinkey  vnih. 
the  means  of  maintaining  an  army  and  fleet  which  rendered  internal 
insurrection  hopeless,  and  compelled  the  Christians  to  apply  for  aid  to 
Russia,  as,  when  the  Stuarts  had  a  standing  army,  Englishmen  were 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

That  the  revolution,  though  not  brought  aljout  by  tho  best  means, 
will  bo  good  for  hmnanity,  and  for  England  as  a  part  of  it,  there  can 
be  absolutely  no  shadow  of  doubt,  Tho  fruitful  lands  of  Eastern 
Em*ope  will  be  restored  to  indiistry,  to  commerce,  and  to  civilization. 
England  has  an  equal  share  with  other  nations  in  tlie  general  benefit: 
in  tho  commercial  benefit  she  has  a  larger  share.  This  surely  is  the 
natural  \iew  of  the  question :  only  a  very  paragon  of  diplomatic 
pedantiy  would  overlook  it,  and  fix  his  eyes  exclusively  upon  the 
remote  danger  to  Herat. 

No  human  being,  we  believe,  imagines  that  the  commonwealth  of 
man  will  lose  anything  by  the  deliverance  nf  Europe  from  the  Otto- 
mans.    *' They  are  barbarians  pure  and  simple.    They  have  neither 
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part  nnr  lot  in  civilization.  Their  religion  and  its  injimctionu,  their 
origin,  the  area  of  their  empire,  their  crmsurvatiBrn,  bar  thorn  out  frotn 
membership  in  the  European  family  circle/*  So  writos  one  who  evi» 
dently  does  not  hate  them,  who  doea  hate  their  encraiea,  and  wlio^e 
chief  ground  for  6nding  fault  with  them  is  that,  being  ravages,  ih^j 
affect  the  cant  of  civilization,  and  that  they  did  not  freely  follow  tiu 
dictates  of  their  savage  nature  by  laying  waste  Bulgaria.  Yea,  Ifcqr 
can  cant,  it  seems,  these  Turkish  ** gentlemen"  as  well  as  butchtr, 
rob,  and  ravish ;  and  in  spite  of  the  credit  given  them  for  vericfty 
every  buUetin  from  their  capital  shows  how  their  highest  men  can  He, 
Four  hundred  yeai-s  has  the  Turk  been  quartered  on  Europe^  and  is 
all  that  time  ho  has  done  absolutely  nothing  for  Europe,  and  Europe 
has  done  nothing  to  reclaim  him.  He  has  consumed  everj'thing  %si 
produced  nothing.  It  seems  a  mockery  to  ask  whether  he  has 
tribnted  anything  to  science,  to  Uterature,  to  art.»  to  mantifactui 
the  development  of  commerce,  to  any  department  of  civilijsatifiiL 
Even  his  militaiy  science  he  has  to  seek  from  fort^igners,  whoie 
services  he  repays  Yri\h  stupid  suspicion  and  hatred.  Not  a  step  liif 
he  made  towards  the  foimdation  of  a  polity.  His  government  lili 
remained  an  oUgarchy  of  Pachas,  in  which  the  most  respectable  pafti 
to  eminence  have  been  bribeiy  and  intrigue.  The  Circa«aian  colany 
in  Bulgaria  is  a  pohtical  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Chatham  de- 
nounced the  employment  of  Red  Indians  in  an  American  war:  vbil 
would  he  have  said  if  George  III.,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  disaffec* 
tion,  had  planted  a  few  tribes  near  London,  and  upon  the  first  alwiD 
given  them  the  signal  for  a  promiscuous  massacre  ?  Then,  in  the  hft 
agony,  the  Sultan  calls  a  Parliament — a  ParUament  of  Circajsedans  and 
Bulgarians.  He  inmates  the  Christians  to  take  arms  for  what  he  ii 
pleased  to  call  their  country,  and  the  response  is  once  moro  dedarf 
as  to  the  patriotism  of  the  slave.  In  finance  the  Turk  is  an  unceith 
ficatcd  bankrupt.  War  is  not  civiUzing,  but  it  is  a  test  of  civilizatioOr 
because  it  tries  to  the  uttermost  self-control  and  humanity.  Thereidt 
of  the  trial  in  the  case  of  the  Turk  is  not  doubtful.  He  give*  no 
quarter ;  he  tortures  and  kills  the  wounded ;  he  foully  mutilates  the 
dead.  His  callous  neglect  of  his  own  wounded,  because  they  can 
fight  no  more,  signally  proves  how  little  he  has  raised  himself,  in  tH 
these  ages,  above  the  feelings  and  practices  of  the  humaU  hewL  Ai 
to  the  government  of  Constantinople,  not  the  extremity  of  ilangerhii 
availed  to  rouse  it  to  the  exhibition  of  any  qnaUties  that  ^uld  l>t 
called  noble  even  in  a  savage  way :  it  has  all  the  time  welte'red  ift 
intrigue,  favouritism,  and  revolutions  of  the  palace.  The  one  cajpthk 
man  was  banished  at  once  for  his  capacity.  We  find  it  hard  to  bell^tt 
that  the  most  impassive  of  diplomatists  or  the  most  frantic  of  joumaC*^ 
could  delil>erately  say  that  he  regarded  the  maintenance  of  TurkiA 
rule  as  a  thing  in  itself  to  be  desired. 

No  doubt  Plevna  showed  quahties  which  impressed  opponenta 
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well  as  friends,  and  ^vhich,  under  better  auepicee^  might  fumisli  fine 
w  materials  for  civilization.  But  these  qualities  -wall  remain.  The 
*  ^  peaeantiy  will  not  die.  What  will  die  are  the  unepeakables 
;  aritinople,  with  their  works  and  ways.  The  Turkish  peasantry 
hve ;  nor  will  the  rural  Turk  be  a  woree  or  a  less  happy  man 
hen  he  has  to  subsist  by  honest  labour,  instead  of  sending  a  bullet 
a  handkerchief  as  a  draft  on  the  cash-box  of  the  rayah,  when  he 
18  no  longer  able  to  indulge  in  outrage  or  abduction,  and  when  he 
es  something  like  justice  on  the  judgment-seat.  Probably,  under 
uahty,  he  will  learn  to  hve  at  peace,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
urse  of  time  he  will  pasB»  or,  if  he  ie  a  Bosnian,  return,  from  Islam 
to  Christendom, 

Of  the  Bulgarians  hard  things  have  been  said.     Proof  or  disproof 

difficult  amidi^.  the  turmoil  of  a  war.     The  ofKcers  of  a  liberating 

my  are  generally  disappointed  with   tjiose  whom  they  come  to 

erate»  as  those  whom  they  come  to  liberate  are  generally  disap* 

minted  with  them.   Engliahraen  and  Spaniards  were  disappointed  with 

,ch  other,  and  probably,  had  the  Dutch  officers  of  William  left  their 

ries,  we  should  not  find  them  flattering  to  our  pride.     That  the 

Bulgarians,  when  their  chain  was  broken,  have  sometimes  wreaked  a 

loody  vengeance  on  Turkish  and  Circassian  fiends,  is  too  certain ; 

how  many  cases  is  uncertain.     What  we  know  is^  that  the  provo- 

taon  would  have  fired  natures  of  ice,  and  that  it  was  very  far  greater 

1       ' '  vocation  of  Cawnpore.  Before  we  call  on  people  to  bear  such 

iy  for  the  objects  of  our  policy,  we  ought  to  consult  the 

rds  of  our  own  hearts.     We  suppose  our  own  good  qualities  to  be 

no  in  part  to  our  free  institutions ;  and  the  Bulgarians  have  not  only 

ot  been  free,  they  have  been  the  downtrodden  slaves  of  a  horde  of 

alien  conquerors.     It  is  matter  of  solemn  European  i-ecord  that  they 

have  been  denied  the  rights  of  men.     We  know  that,  in  spite  of  fiscal 

rapine,  their  industry  has  produced  a  certain  amomit  of  wealth.      We 

w  that  they  have  not  been  contented  with  their  wealth,  but  have 

willing  to  risk  it  for  the  rights  of  men,  to  which  thousands  of 

have   died  martj^rs,     Slaves  forbidden  the  use  of  arms,  and 

light  to  tremble,  are  seldom  warUke,  yet  we  know  that  in  the  des- 

erate  conflict  for  the  Shipka  Pass  some  of  the  Bulgarians  fought 

welL     But  we  must  in  reastm  consider,  not  what  these  people  so  long 

fXoluded  fmm  progress  are,  but  what  they  may  be.     They  may  and 

^robably  will  be  like  the  Servians,  of  whom  the  most  tnistworthy 

bservers  give  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  picture,  and  whose  military 

iharacter,  unjustly  vilified  because  with  a  raw  militia  they  failed  to 

1i  the  regular  aiToy  of  the  Turk,  has  by  their  recent  exploits 

1.         1    iced  above  the  reach  of  contempt. 

It  would  not  be  suiprising  to  find  that  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those 

ho  shouted  for  the  Turk  at  GuUdhall,  Slav  and  Greek  were  one,  and 

leagued  with  Russia  and  tlie  Pauslavic  societies  to  carry  into 
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execution  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great.    Jealousy  of  the  Slav  bas  pj^ 
bably  combined  with  fear  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  prevent  the  Grecik 
from  taking  part  in  the  work  of  general  Uberation,  and  entitling  hiui- 
self  to  a  share  of  the  fruits  of  victory*      BritiBh  policy  has  driven 
everybody  into  the  arras  of  Russia;  but  the  emancipated  Greek*  when 
left  to  himself,  has  shown  as  little  inclination  as  possible  to  bts  the  tool 
of  the  Slavonic  Czan     Still,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Pachas  must  be  an  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  the  Greek,  lat 
diplomacy  deal  with  the  present  situation  as  it  will.     And  an  tmlargi^ 
ment  of  the  borders  of  the  Greek  will  be  the  extension  and  emaiici* 
pation  of  a  gifted  race ;  a  race  which  has  already  provod  its  capaei^ 
not  only  for  trade  and  navigation,  but  for  intellectual  pursuits  ;  a 
race  which,  whether  you  believe  in  its  Hellenic  pedigree  or  not^  has 
partly  inherited  a  language  which  was  a  civilization  in  itself.     That 
Greece  since  her  libomtion  has  made  no  progress  is  an  assertion  som^ 
times   heard,  but  confuted   by  the   most  trustworthy  evidence,    b 
government,  and  things  which  depend  on  goveniment^  she  has  mad^ 
comparatively  little  progress  because  she  has  been  saddled  with  a 
constitutional  monarchy  after  the  English  pattern*  the  veiy  expenfld  of 
which  is  ridiculously  disproportioned  to  her  little  territory,  and  with  a 
travestie  of  the  English  paiiy  system.     In  things  depending  not  oo 
government  but  on  the  qualities  of  the  people,  such  as  the  incroajse  of 
wealth  and  the  restoration  of  towns  and  villages,  she  has  made  a  pro- 
gress which  astonishes  those  who  knew  her  as  she  was  when  firet  set 
free*    She  is  the  Piedmont  of  the  Greek  race ;  smalL  aa  Piedmont  w«»» 
in  dimensions  at  present,  but  large  in  hope ;  and  as  Italian  freedom 
marched  from  Turin  to  Rome,  so  will  Greek  freedom  one  day  marub 
frc^m  Athens  to  Constantinople. 

Of  Russia  people  are  m  the  habit  of  speaking  as  though,  unlike  aB 
other  nations,  she  were  a  perfect  unit,  entirely  unchangeable,  edJ 
always  bent,  with  undivided  mind,  on  executing  the  will  of  Peter  the 
Great.  In  reality  she  contains  ttiffercnt  elements,  and  obeys  varying 
impulses.  Her  form  of  government  lends  an  appeai'ance  of  unity  and 
inflexibility  to  her  councils  which  the  councils  of  a  Parliament  cannot 
wear,  though  French  Anglophobes  make  a  personal  fiend  of  perfidious 
Albion,  almost  as  wo  do  of  Russia,  Her  youth  and  freshness  ^  '-  ^  r 
highly  susceptible  not  only  of  the  love  of  innovation,  but  of  Ut  u 

and  it  is  quite  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  that  she  may 
appear  upon  the  scene,  not  as  a  reactionary,  but  rather  as  a  revoluH 
tionary  power.  The  temper  and  policy  of  her  Czare  vaiy  both  accord- 
ing to  their  personal  character,  and  according  to  the  infiuencea  un»kr 
which  they  fall,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  military,  and  some- 
times  Encyclopedist.  Alexander  L  was,  on  one  side  of  his  character, 
an  ultia-progressist  and  a  visionary  ;  full  of  philanthropic  schemus  for 
humanity;  ready,  when  he  had  conquered  France*  to  make  her  i 
Republic,     Nicholas,  alarmed  and  hardened  by  the 
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E>latiauaiy  spirit  on  the  day  of  hiB  accession  to  the  throne,  was  a 

militniy  reactionist,  a  crupader  agaiiiBt  the  liberties  of  Europe.    Alex- 

ider  11.  i»  a  domestic  reformer,  an  emancipator,  said  to  long  for  rest, 

ad  evidently  unwilling  personally  to  go  to  war* 

To  war  he  goes,  as  he  declares,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the 

Inlgarians.     It  is  said  he  must  be  insincere*     If  he  does  not  liberate 

le  Bulgarians,  we  shaQ  have  n  right  to  say  so ;  if  he  does,  we  shall 

lave  none.     England  was  not  insincere,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  she 

liberated  Spain  from  Napoleon,  and  the  South  American  RepubHo 

rom  Spain.     She  was  not  insincere,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  she 

berated  Greece,     In  the  case  of  Greece,  she  was  impelled  by  clftsaio 

ipathy — not  a  stronger  motive  one  would  suppose  than  pity  for  the 

rongs  and  sufferings  of  co-religionists  and  kinsmen.     To  use  once 

lore  an  illustration  that  comes  home  to  us,  why  sliould  not  the  Bui- 

irian  roas<?taere  excite  in  the  breast  of  a  Slav  of  the  Greek  Church 

©motion  as  genuine  as  that  excited  in  English  breasts  by  the  mae- 

icre  of  Cawnpore  T     It  is  said  that  the  Czar  must  be  hypocritical  in 

ofeasing  to  emancipate  the  Bulgarians,  because  at  the  same  time  he 

holding  down  the  Poles.     Ireland  is  the  answer;  and  if  another 

3Rwer  is  wanted,  EngHsh  dealings  with  India  and  Qiina  will  supply 

We   have   our   generous  impulses  in  spite  of  the  flaws  in   our 

philanthropy.     Nations  and  Governments,  as  well  as  men,  do  some 

3od  thingH  and  some  bad.     Nobody  doubts  the  sincerity  of  the  Czar 

emancipating  his  serfs,  though  he  suppressed  a  rebellion  in  Poland  at 

le  same  time.    Why  did  the  worthless  Polish  aristocracy  go  hawking 

ibout  their  elective  crown,  setting  all  Europe  by  the  ear^,  and  bringing 

&n  partition  with  all  this  train  of  distinbances  and  crimes'?     Let  us 

lit  and  see  whether  the  Czar  will  liberate  the  Bulgarians ;  if  he  does, 

re  repeat,  his  desire  to  liberate  them  must  be  taken  to  have  been 

tincere. 

On  any  hypothesis,   the   world  is   deeply  interested   in   RuBgian 

iracter.     In  this  war  it  peems  on  the  whole  to  have  ripen.     The 

oldieiit  have  rIiowu  IIk*  greatest  courage  and  the  greatest  endurance. 

_0f  the  latter  quality  no  army  probably  ever  gave  a  higher  proof  than 

given  in  the  wii\ter  paeeage  of  the  Balkans,     The  RuRsiarm  have 

shown  civilized  Belf-eontrol ;  they  have  given  quarter  to  Favagen 

pho   gave   none,   and  who   mutilated   tlie   Blain.     If  their   hospital 

angementK  have  not  been  the  bcBt,  they  liave  treated  the  Turkish 

3ded  like  their  own.     They  have  shown  themBclves  capable  of 

feepecting  merit  in  an  enemy.     Excesses  have  been  committed,  no 

Hibt;  but  not  with  the  concurrence  of  the  authorities — not  at  the 

airtigation  of  a  Russian  Chevket  Pacha;  and  before  we  condemn  n 

fhoh*  army  for  the  acts  of  indi^^duals,  whether  in  Bulgaria  or  Inker- 

iDn»  we   must   think   on    Napiere   account   of   Badajoz   and    St, 

tian.   The  Russian  soldiery  have  their  vices;  drunkennct^s  above 

but  their  aspect  in  this  war  has  been  that  of  a  strong  and  kindly 
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tliougb  at  present  somewhat  servile  race.  The  nation  has  ehown,  no  iaii 
observer  can  doubt  it-,  a  great  deal  of  generous  and  patriotic  feeling} 
while,  in  spite  of  the  autocracy,  there  is  e\4dently  a  public  apinioii 
.strong  enough  at  a  national  crieis  to  set  aside  incapacity  and  bring 
capacity  to  the  front.  From  the  same  lips  usually  come  contempltioiii 
descriptions  of  the  utter  corruption  of  Russia,  and  cries  of  alami  aboot 
her  overwhelming  power*  We  begin  to  see  the  real  limita  of  both* 
Had  her  power  been  overwhelming,  she  would  have  conquered  at 
once ;  had  she  been  utterly  corrupt,  she  would  not  have  conquered  at 
alL  Her  navy,  which  is  the  great  bugbear,  has  hardly  made  a  sigti ; 
and,  therefore,  the  tune  must  still  be  distant  when  she  will  be  able  to 
sweep  England  from  the  sea. 

Liberating  powers  diaw  their  pay»  France  drew  hers  when 
liberated  Lombardy.  Russia  will  no  doubt  draw  hera.  and  if  her  doing 
80  m  an  evil,  it  is,  once  more,  the  penalty  of  leaving  her  to  execute  tbid 
judgment  of  Europe  alone.  But,  besides  this,  we  must  expect  that 
a  great  and  growing  nation  ^WU  try  to  make  its  way  to  an  open 
sea.  It  can  be  prevented  from  making  its  way  to  an  open  sea  only 
at  the  cost  of  perpetual  war:  when  it  has  gained  its  object  there 
is  a  fair  presumption  that  it  will  rest  content.  Manifest  destiny  b 
a  dangerouB  doctiino :  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natuml  ten- 
dency, and  it  is  less  forinidable  than  ambition,  because  it  han  bounds, 
while  ambition  has  none.  There  may  even  in  time  be  a  natui-al  tei»- 
dency,  wliich  we  shall  find  it  difficidt  to  resist,  of  the  races  w^hich  ia 
the  piimitive  shook  of  tribes  and  empires  were  thi-ust  away  to 
the  North,  now  that  the  South  is  open  to  them^  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  Sim.  ^^m 

The  personal  conduct  of  the  Czar  has  afforded  hitherto  no  gronalH 
for  regarding  him  with  suspicion  or  for  ceasing  to  deplore  the  refuail 
of  the  British  Government  to  act  heartily  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Bulgaria  without  this  hideous  war.  As  we 
have  said  before,  though  an  autocrat  he  is  no  usurping  and  reactionaty 
Bonaparte  ;  he  is  a  legitimate  Sovereign  who,  in  the  main^  has  used 
his  power  in  the  interest  of  Uberty  and  progress.  While  his  present 
assailants  were  cheering  on  Alabat7ta4  in  support  of  American  slavery, 
he,  with  immense  effoH  and  great  risk,  was  emancipating  the  serfift. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  or  suspicious  in  his  appearance  as  a 
liberator.  The  sympathies  of  the  American  people,  which  have 
followed  him,  are  not  uimatural  or  misplaced. 

Many  Liberals  feared  a  religious  ci-usade.     It  cannot  be  said  that 

there  was  no  reason   for  the   fear.     The  Russians  are  Buy  •% 

and  in  a  certain  sense  fanatical.     But  their  rehgion  is  •  ■*  .ad 

not  proselytizing;  they  punish  apostasy  as  a  sort  of  trf4»  they 

bue   apparently   not   given  to   forcible  conversion;  f  ,      r  t     ' 

pndifierent  to  propagandism  ^lU-  >-tlt-"     ^»>'!  An-i;  ^^ 

Bug  them,  meet  with  little  re^  .     m 
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^canee  in  Poland  Roman  Catholicism  is  revolt.  Mahometans  live 
iinoleeted  by  the  side  of  Chri8tian8  witliin  the  pale  of  the  empii^e. 
To  have  heard  nothing  as  j^et  in  this  campaign  of  forcible  baptisms 
profanation  of  moBques.  Everything  on  the  contrary  bespeaks  a 
gilicy  of  toleration. 

I  Isot  that  we  would  blink  the  fact  that  bis  religion,  nnpliilosopUical 
it  is,  has  helped  to  sustain  the  Russian  on  the  terrible  fields  of 
Bulgaria  and  amidst  the  storms  of  the  wintry  Balkan.  His  reUgion 
helped  to  sustain  him  as  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
biped  to  sustain  the  soldiers  of  the  French  Revolution.  Some  day 
^th  motive  powers  will  be  resolved  into  one  and  cleared  of  error  and 
perstition.  In  the  meantime  the  shnple  faith  of  the  Rusaiiin  peanaiit, 
?,  has  raised  human  nature  above  itself,  and  enabled  it  to  do  great 
for  the  race,  as  history  will  for  ever  pronounce  over  the  graves 
Bvna. 
pVe  all  deprecate  as  robberj-  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  crusades 
the  present  day ;  but  rehgions  are  systems,  and  one  system  may  be 
^ttor  than  another*  Entirely  apart  from  dogma,  Christianity  is  a 
igion  of  Humanity;  its  God  is  the  Father  of  all;  it  regai'ds  all 
ttioiifi  as  '^of  one  blood,"  all  men  as  alike  potential  membere  of  the 
lurch,  and  objects  of  love  and  charity  to  its  members.  Its  social  idea 
is  industrial,  not  predatory  or  militaiy*  "  K  any  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat."  Even  the  monk,  in  his  better  days,  consecrated  labom* 
by  working  with  his  hands;  and  if  aristocratic  idleness  has  intruded 
itself  into  Christendom,  it  is  anti-Qirietian  as  well  as  anti-industriak 
No  Christian  who  knows  the  Gospel  can  possibly  beUeve  that  it  warrants 
him  in  living  uselessly  by  the  sweat  of  another  man's  brow.  That 
Christianity  is  monogamie,  and  the  source  of  a  higher  ideal  of  mar- 
riage no  one  will  dispute.  It  is  also  a  religion  of  moral  conviction, 
and  opposed  to  militaiy  propagandisra,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
fiantest  hint  in  its  New  Testament,  **  Put  up  again  thy  sword 
its  place,  for  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
3rd."  It  was  not  Christianity  that  persecuted  under  Torquemada, 
an  eetabUshed  Church  trembling  for  its  wealth.  Put  these  charac- 
tics  together,  and  you  have  something  like  the  essential  principles 
lodem  civilization. 

Islam,   on  the   other  hand,  is  not  a  reHgion  of  humanity.     It  is 

antially  anti-human.     Its  vaunted  monotheism  is  unreal.     Its  Allah 

lot  the  Father  of  all,  but  the  single  divinity  of  a  conqueiing  horde 

led  into  a  sect.     It  \s  not  industrial,  but  militaiy  and  predatorj^  as 

most  genuine  representative,  the  Turk,  through  the  four  centuries 

I  his  histoiy  has  amply  jjroved.     **  To  fight  hi  the  way  of  the  Lord  " 

expresfciion  for  doing  God  service,     Its  surest  road  to  Paradise  is 

in  battle.     Its  Koran  breathes  a  war  spirit,  and   contains   war 

•'  a  prize  law.     Allah  in  his  mercy  and  goodness  gives  up 

::ig  world  aa  lawful  plunder  to  the  true  beHever.     Mr. 
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Lane  in  his   "  Modem  Egyptiane'**  gives  us  the  closing  prayer  of 
the  boys  in  the  schools  at  Cairo. 

^'  I  seek  refuge  wltli  Allah  from  Satan  the  accursed.  In  the  name  of  AJlaJi 
the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful  ...  0  Ix)rd  of  all  creatures!  OAlUh! 
destroy  the  infidels  and  poly t helots,  thine  enemies,  the  enemies  of  the  religion! 
O  Allah  !  make  their  children  ot  phans,  and  defile  their  abodes*,  and  cauoe  their 
feet  to  slip;  and  give  them,  and  their  families,  and  their  household^*,  and  Uidr 
women,  and  tlieir  children,  and  their  relations  by  marriage,  and  their  bralh€7S« 
and  their  friends,  and  their  yjossessions,  and  their  race,  and  their  wealth,  and 
their  lands  as  booty  to  the  Moslems,  0  Lord  of  all  creatures  I " 

Being  anti-iaduatrial,  Islam  has  always  been  non*poUtical ;  it  has 

never  got  beyond  the  mere  despotism  of  the  herd,  never  even  in  the 

Apolitical  soil  of  Europe,  founded  a  polity  of  any  kind*     Its  political 

Ktoq:)or,  as  well  as  its  incapacity  for  industiy,  is  intensified  by  the 

Kataham  which  is  an  essential  paH  of  its  creed,  and  of  the  character 

■which  the  creed  forms,  whereas  predestination  can  only  be  fastened 

'on  Christianity  by  a  pseiidological   process,    and  is   conspicuotisly 

ignored  in   practice  by  the  Scotch,  who  fancy  that  they  specially 

believe  the  tenet,    Mahometan  CaUphates  and  Empires,  touched  by 

,  external  influences,  have  sometimes  shone  with  a  precarious  splendour, 

B especially  where  they  had  sceptics  or  loose  Mussulmans  at  their  head; 

■but  Islam  has  never  founded  really  great  institutions  or  an  enduring 

■civilization.    Its  highest  development  was  in  Spain;   but  Spain  it 

■lost — lost  by  vice  and  corruption,  and  by  its  inability  to  extricate 

■itself  politically  from  a  circle  of  intrigues,  usurpations,  and  sanguinaiy 

■revolutions.     Its  social  character  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,    Tli«? 

■  enjoyment  of  polygamy  maybe  confined  to  a  few;  so  it  is  at  TJtaL 
■But  the  practice  degrades  the  sex,  and  kills  civilization  in  its  core* 
■Slavery,  of  which  Christianity  has  been  the  chief  extirpator,  is  inherent 

■  in  Islam  :  it  is  scarcely  separable  from  the  harem.    AVith  Islam  it  will 

■  finally  depart  from   the  abodes  of  civilized  man.     The  sympathies 

■  of  the  party  in  England  which  upheld  American  slaverj^  are  now  with 

■  Islam  striving  to  pei*petuate  its  rule  over  a  part   of  dirifitendom. 
They  stamp  its  character  and  seal  its  doom. 

There  is  not  much  light  in  the  Koran  either  before  the  battle  of 
Bedr  or  after  it.  Bxit  there  is  a  glow  before  Bedr  of  Arab  aapim- 
tion  ;  after  it  of  Arab  lust  and  rapine.  Mahomet  may  have  been  » 
prophet  and  a  refoimer  at  Mecca,  and  while  his  only  wife  was  Kai^jah. 
At  Medina  he  became  an  Arabian  Brigham Young;  his  Koran  thence- 
forth  is  a  revelation  of  plunder  and  of  the  polygamic  license  of  which 
he  became  in  his  age  himself  a  revolting  example.  Devilish  hatr^ 
murderous  cmelty,  treacheiy,  murder,  mingle  in  his  later  history  aoJ 
utterances  with  cognate  lust.  And  it  is  the  Mahomet  of  MedinAi 
offering  mankind  the  choice  between  immoral  conversion,  the  awe 
and  tribute,  that  is  the  typical  man  of  Islam.     It  was  thi'  prophi 

■  •  Quoted  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  •'Primitive  Culiuw?.*' 
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fortune  to  set  rolling  an  avalanche  which  probably  would  in  any  case 
have  fallen.  Into  the  broacheB  opened  by  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Teuton  rushed  from  the  North,  the  Bedouin  from  the 
South.  Teiitoniem,  converted  to  Christianity,  received  the  baptism  of 
civilization  ;  Bedoninism^  coming  into  contact  with  a  feebler  and  more 
corrupt  Christianity,  as  well  as  having  perhaps  more  power  of  resist- 
ance in  itself,  was  not.  A  vast  Bedonin  raid,  stimulated  by  fanaticism 
ajs  well  as  by  love  of  plunder,  and  now  in  the  last  stage  of  inevitable 
decay,  is  Islam, 

Another  element  originally  Eastern  has,  in  the  course  of  these  ele- 
ments, made  us  senRible  of  its  presence  in  the  West.     For  the  first 
time  perhaps  Europe  has  had  occasion  to  note  the  pohtical  position 
and  tendencies  of  Judaism,     In  fact^  had  England  been  drawn  into 
this  conflict  it  would  have  been  in  some  meastire  a  Jewish  war.  a  war 
^^vraged  with  British  blood  to  uphold  the  objectB  of  Jewish  sympathy,  or 
^■o  avenge  Jewish  wrongs.     The  nations  of  Europe,  toting  Judaism 
^■n  be  like  any  other  form  of  religious  belief,  have  acted  on  the  sup- 
^^Xjsition  that  by  extending  to  it  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  they 
could  mako  a  Jew  a  citizen,  as  by  the  same  policy  citizens  have  been 
made  of  ordinary  NonconformistB.     Thiw  was  a  misconception,  and  one 
^^^hich  may  lead  to  unforeseen  results.     Judaism,  like  the  whole  circle 
^^f  primitive  rehgione,  of  which  it  is  a  survival,  is  a  religion  of  race, 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  race  being  closely  identified  with  the  rehgion; 
much  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Hindoo  caste,  social  status  and  religion 
are  one.     The  monotheism  of  the  Jew,  like  that  of  Islam,  is  unreaL 
The  Jewish  God,  though  single,  is  not  the  Father  of  all,  but  the  deity 
of  His  chosen  race.    The  raoraUty  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  law,  though 
distinctly  tribal,  and  sanctioning  a  difference  of  piinciple  between  the 
rule  of  dealing  with  a  Hebrew  and  that  of  dealing  vdih  a  stranger, 
Trhich  the  ci\^lized  conscience  now  condemns,  was  in  its  day  a  nearer 
approach  to  Humanity  than  any  other  known  tribal  law.     At  length 
Humanity  itself  appeared.     The  nobler  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
^^eal  heirs  of  David  and  the  Prophets,  heard  the  Gospel  and  became 
^Kbe  founders  of  a  human  religion :  the  less  noble  paii,  led  by  national 
^fcrideand  ceremonialism  embodied  in  the  Pharisee,  rejected  Humanity, 
^and   themselves   fell   back  into    a  narrower  and   a  harder  tribalism 

J ^than  before.     Exciting  the  hatred  of  other  nations  and  the  feam  of 

le  Empire,  they  lost  their  country,  and  wandered  forth  over  the 
irorld  with  their  tribal  feeling  intensified,  and  their  religion  more  than 
s^er  idr^ntified  ^^th  it,  while  they  were  bereft  of  the  softening,  ele- 
cting, and  hallowing  influences  which,  in  such  a  patriot  as  Mazzini, 
nk  patriotism  ^vith  the  service  of  mankind.  Cosmopolitans  they 
[>u!d  not  be,  as  they  were  still  in  the  gall  of  tribalism  :  pbitnpolitans 
ley  of  necessity  became,  and  leanied  to  surpass  all  races  in  the  art 
hiuidling  money  with  profit,  and  in  whatever  is  akin  to  that  art. 
soits^  to  which  they  were  at  first  driven  by  circumstances,  but  which 
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they  have  oow  carried  on  for  eighteen  centuries,  hare  of  course  pto- 
foundly  modified  the  character  of  the  race  which  once  dwelt  in  Sion. 
Ab  a  iiile  they  do  not  till  the  soil  j  tliey  do  not  manufacture ;  they  do 
not  produce ;  but  by  their  financial  skill  they  draw  to  themselves  the 
produce  of  the  labonr  of  othei-s.  Remorseful  Christ-  '  Uas  taken 
wholly  upon  itself  the  blame  of  the  persecutions  win  v  enditrod 

in  the  middle  ages;  but  they  were  oppressors  as  well  as  oppreaaed; 
they  were  cruel  nsiireiu  eating  the  people  as  it  were  breii  i 
once  agents  and  partners  of  royal  and  feudal  extortion*     1 
now  been  everywhere  made  vt>ter8;  to  make  them  patriots^  wl 
they  remain  genuine  Jews,  is  beyond  the  h    '  '        '  r.     BcQ^ 

volent  and  muQificent  they  often  are  in  tb^      v.  ^    u,  patrio4* 

they  cannot  be;  their  only  country  is  their  race,  which  is  one  widi 
their  religion.  The  Mosaic  law,  with  its  distinctions  betweea  the 
Hebrew  and  the  stranger,  is  still  tlieii^s;  an  Oriental  anil  piimsnval  riU 
stiU  separates  them  from  humanity.  It  is  putting  the  same  thing^  into 
other  words  to  say  that  they  cannot  really  share  the  political  '*^  ^  i 
European  nation.     Their  politics  are  those  of  wealth ;  ann  .1.^ 

abihties,  their  desire  to  get  rid  of  which  brought  them  into  tempoiaij 
alliance  mth  progress,  being  removed,  they  wdll  now,  as  lie, 
of  wealth,  pass  to  the  side  of  reaction,  and  probably  become  a  8< 
addition  to  the  forces  on  that  side.  Then"  rehgion  as  well  as  tlieir  in- 
terest is  essentially  conservative :  \nth  social  progrens  they  can  have 
no  sympathy.  The  gi*owth  of  national  debts  has  greatly  increased 
their  power.  They  are  also  becoming  masters  of  the  newspaper  pre& 
The  Turkophile  press  of  Vienna  is  said  to  be  greatly  und'  '  *  - 
fluence  of  Jews.  Fiery  appeals  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  ^  :  :  ii 
to  the  war  spirit,  and  the  advocates  of  peace  may  be  denounced  aa 
traitors  to  tlieir  countiy,  yet  all  the  time  the  inspiration  may  be  not 
that  of  an  Austrian,  but  that  of  a  Jew, 

When  an  empire  Uke  that  of  the  Pachas,  which  ia  not  a  nation  nor  a 
poUty  but  a  mere  military  occupation,  receives  a  crushing  blow  in  iti 
mihtary  centre,  a  general  break-up  is  likely  to  foUow.  Judea  may 
revert  to  the  Jews,  and  that  portion  of  the  race  which  refuses  to  be 
Europeanized  may  withdraw  from  Em*ope,  where  it  is  an  alien  ele- 
ment^ while  the  rest,  giving  up  the  Mosaic  law  and  embracing  a  real 
monotheism,  accepts  nationality  and  melta  into  the  general  population 
of  the  West.     Jt  would  be  a  danger  averted  from  Western  ci\nli2attoo«. 

As  we  finished  writing  this  paper*  the  anticipationa  expressed  al 
the  beginidng  of  it  seemed  to  be  completely  fulfilled*  The  Gorem- 
ment  appeared  to  have  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  country ;  the 
Queens  Speech  was  pacific;  it  was  annoimced  that  a  war  graat 
would  be  asked  fot  only  in  case  of  unexpected  occuiTences — in  other 
words,  that  there  was  im  probability  of  its  being  asked  for  at  aOl 
reasons  of  another  land,  e\^tlently  extempcjrLsed,  were  given  for  th^ 
early  summoning  of  Parhament ;  and  the  utterances  of  the  iintbrttmate 
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war  journals  were  floTited  as  unauthorized  **  lucubrations,"  But  while 
this  paper  is  going  through  the  press  the  scene  suddenly  changes. 
It  seems  that  some  juggler}^  has  been  going  on,  and  that  an  attempt 
is  likely  to  he  made  of  a  kind  more  than  once  exemplified  in  Lord 
BeaconsfiekVs  career  to  '*  educate  "  the  nation  by  letting  it  through  a 
trap-door.  This  tiiue,  however,  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  result.  Let  the  electioneering  agents,  who  are  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
chief  counsellors  and  the  real  framers  of  his  policy,  tell  him  what 
they  will»  the  nation  has  declared  for  peace.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
been  allowed,  to  a  very  disgraceful  and  dangerous  extent,  to  play  his 
tricks  with  domestic  questions,  such  as  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
tibout  which  the  country  was  only  half  in  earnest,  while  commercial 
prosperity  made  everybody  feel  too  secure,  and  fulness  of  bread 
disposed  people  to  applaud  any  one  who  amused  and  surprised  them, 
even  at  the  expense  of  pubUc  morality  and  of  the  integrity  of  the 
national  institutions.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  now,  and  widely 
differents,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  mood  of  the  nation.  England 
must  have  sunk  low  indeed  before  she  can  allow  hei-self  to  be  tricked 
by  a  pohtical  intriguer,  to  whom  she  is  a  gambling  table,  not  a 
country,  for  the  purposes  of  his  game,  into  a  needless,  iniquitous, 
di&honoiu'able,  and  ruinous  war. 

GOLDWIN  SmTH. 
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IN  RUSSIA. 

St.  Pbtbrbbxtbo,  14^  January,  1878. 

THE  present  period  in  Russia  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  from  a 
political,  but  also  from  a  social  and  administrative  point  of  view. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  the  effects  of  war  cannot  be  localized, 
even  though  its  theatre  may  be,  nations  being  fiar  too  nearly  connected 
morally,  intellectually,  and  economically.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the 
effects  of  war  on  the  internal  state  of  a  country  engaged  in  it  are  incal- 
culable, and  cannot  be  measured  by  the  laurels  and  spoils  gained  on  the 
field,  or  summed  up  by  the  number  of  battles  lost  or  won.  War  is  now 
the  test,  not  only  of  a  country's  military  power,  but  of  the  worth  of  her 
institutions  and  government.  The  extraordinary  efforts  and  sacrificcfl  it 
demands,  more  painful  as  civilization  advances,  rouse  a  nation  fix)m  the 
daily  routine  and  political  apathy  consequent  upon  a  lengthened  peace. 
People  scrutinize  all,  they  calculate  the  chances  of  success  or  failure, 
and,  though  apt  to  grow  enthusiastic,  are  better  critics  for  praise  or 
blame.  In  such  periods  there  seems  to  be  nothing  stable,  everything  b 
questioned,  and  everybody  has  a  new  remedy  to  propose,  a  change  to 
demand.  These  symptoms,  that  are  generally  found  in  all  countries  at 
critical  times,  arc  for  various  reasons  more  accentuated  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere. 

Firstly,  the  Russians  are  a  young  nation  when  compared  to  those  of 
the  West,  and  as  such  have  the  faults  of  youth — its  vivacity,  impatience, 
and  lack  of  perseverance.  Secondly,  they  possess  a  i^eculiar  trait 
which  is  a  wonder  to  foreigners,  so  little  is  it  in  haimony  with  the 
climate, — we  mean  that  love  of  change  which  makes  them  worship  the 
new  in  any  form,  despise  the  things  of  yesterday,  rush  with  a  vehemence 
worthy  of  a  Southern  from  one  idea,  one  feshion  to  another,  and  firmly 
believe  that  movement  and  progress  are  synonymous. 

The  peculiarities  of  our  national  character  were  greatly  developed 
during  the  period  of  transition  into  which  we  entered  some  twenty  years 
ago,  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  and  the  termination 
of  the  Crimean  war.  The  rapid  reforms  which  so  radically  upset  institu- 
tions, ideas,  and  habits,  naturally  accustomed  the  people  to  change,  and 
led  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  really  stable,  but  that  all  may 
bo  modified  by  law  or  authority. 

If,  on  the  whole,  the  reforms  accomplished  are  welcomed  as  a  Ixxm  by 
tho  great  majority  of  the  enlightened  classes,  they  nevertheless  count 
many  formidable  foes,  who  only  await  a  favourable  opportunity  to  upset 
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liem,  TIjo  M^ar  appeared  to  be  such  an  oppDrtimifcy,  and  therefore  the 
st  reveme  has  been  seized  on  auS  the  occasion  for  an  attack,  not  only 
Ipon  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  but  also  upon  the  liberal 
leasurea  of  the  present  reign.  As  long  as  oui-  arms  coidd  boast  of  success 
the  two  theatres  of  war,  public  opinion  was  unanimous  in  its  enthu- 
sm.  admij'ing  not  only  the  heroism  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  but  also  the 
M'ornis  and  institutions  tlmt  contributed  to  raise  them  to  a  higher 
iudanJ  than  that  obtained  durinjL^  the  autocratic  reign  oi  Nicholas, 
Hi>wevor,  the  fii'st  news  of  our  defeats,  of  our  retreat  from  Kars,  and 
the  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Plevna,  proved  sufficient  to  provoke  a  total 
change  in  the  state  of  public  opinion ;  it  instantly  veered  in  the  opposite 
^^irection,  and  was  not  contented  with  simply  condemning  the  military 
^Hiiefs  and  their  strategy.  It  went  fai^ther  still,  and  maiiiSiine J  that  the 
^■H|ficoptre  of  the  late  Emperor  was  preferable  to  the  present  system, 
HHpwe  had  retro^aded  instead  of  advancing,  and  that  the  Liberal  of 
to-day  was  but  a  disguised  Nihilist  and  Ked  Radical. 

ThLs  vioK?nt  reaction  has  held  part  of  the  ground  it  gained  during  the 

ainiist  outburst  of  last  autumn,  in  spite  of  the  great  victorias  since 

"  led,  and  therefore  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  thinking  men 

they  reflect  on  the  future  of  Russia,  and  the  immediate  eonse* 

lences  of  the  present  war. 

To  realize  the  intluence  which  this  reaction  may  have  on  the  situation 

^  affairs  in  Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  escamine  into  the  state  of  parties 

this  country  and  the  part  which  each  is  destined  to  play.     Though  it 

I  the  fiishion  here  to  deny  the  existence  of  political  parties,  and  to  assert 

\t  they  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  certain  over-zealous  newspaper 

iters,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  do  exist — in  the  government,  in 

iety,  and  in  the  press ;  and  their  character  has  a  very  evident  coloui'- 

If.  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution  and  parliament,  they  have  not 

organization  and  discipline  possessed  by  those  of  Western  Europe, 

Is  no  reason  U)  affirm  that  they  can  exert  no  notable  influence  on 

r8  either  through  men  in  office  or  the  press. 

first  to  be  noticed,  and  which  dates  the  longest,  is  that  which  calls 
alf  the  Conservative  party,  but  which  might  lie  more  fitly  styled 
|6  Reactionary.  Conservativas  during  the  arbitrary  aud  autocratic 
stration  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  they  are  discontented  with  the 
measures  of  the  present  reign.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
establishment  of  the  modern  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  jury,  the 
inuniiupal  and  provincial  assemblies  of  the  zemstvo,  the  eleuientary  lay 
lie  facilities  accorded  to  the  higher  education  of  woman,  the 
>n  of  corporal  punishment,  the  relaxation  of  the  censorship, 
other  innovations  of  the  sort  which  have  so  sudderdy  changed  the 
of  things  in  Russia,  have  dinven  them  into  opposition.  United  in 
common  cause  by  these  measures,  which  wounded  their  pride, 
their  purse,  and  robbed  them  of  privilege  and  power,  they 
led  a  reactionaiy  body  that  soon  showed  its  teeth.  Though  mostly 
ed  of  members  of  the  liigh  nobility,  wlio  vainly  endeavour  to  pass 
slves  off  tor  an  aristocracy  such  as  the  feudal  system  and  cliivalry 
a.ted  in  the  West,  they  form  but  a  mixed  class,  in  which  the  tchin 
'  the  favour  of  the  Czar  vie  with  purity  of  blood.  As  this  party  also 
leans  for  support  on  the  Orthodox  Church,  wliich  it  would  fain  raise  to 
)  political  status  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  clergy,  it  may  bo  fitly  called 
\  Fronih,     Unable  to  originate  anything,  even  a  definite  programme^ 
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they  confine  themselves  to  criticizing  all  that  the  Literals  hold  WtA 
dear,  while  their  strength  lies  principally  in  their  social  i  '  i  whidj 
permits  them  to  pour  their  griefs  into  the  Imperial  ear,  on  th** 

qui  vivc  for  B3rmptoms  of  modem  perv^ersion,  the  reault  of  foi  'he 

wholesome  traditions  of  our  ancestoi-s,  they  seize  every  oppi  . .  j. 
impress  on  the  Czar  the  dangers  of  the  steps  he  has  taken,  and  to 
salutary  advice.    If  we  examine  more  clonely  mU\  the  oler     ^ 
this  class  k  composed,  we  shall  perceive  among  them  arl  iik 

Bolable  for  their  loss  of  authority  over  a  herd  of  alavei* ;  i'ii  <  >% 

deprived  of  office,  and  hoping  to  regain  it  by  a  revival  oi  t. 

morose  and  melancholy  old  men,  detesting  the  present  and  revellinL'  i^i  th 
reminiscences  of  their  youth  and  e^rly  prasperi  ty.    Side  by  aide  witJi  ilico^ 
are  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  high  in  ofBce,  and  playing  an  importuii 
part  in  the  conntiy,  who,  less  pessimistical  in  their  d        *  aIw 

certain  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  must  ;  bt 

placed  in  the  same  category",  their  feelings  at  bottom  '  nmx 

In  the  press  the  Extreme  Right  of  this  party  is  repir    weddjr 

paper,    the  Orajdanin  (Citizen),  of  which  Prince  Mestchersky  ifi  the 
soul,  without  l3eing  its  responsible  editor ;  and  its  Centre  by  th«)  Mi 
Gazette,  so  brilHantly  edited  by  Mr,  Katkof 

The  opiuions  of  the  Grajdiinin  are  most  unequivocal,  and 
one  vividly  of  the  de\nee  of  the  French  Legitimists,  "  Dieu»  mon  roi, 
noblesse  de  mes  aieux."  The  resemblance  is  at  times  so  striking 
the  question  involimtarily  arisen  as  to  whether  the  author  of 
articles  is  really  a  Russian.  The  veneration  it  professes  for  the  O: 
clergy,  combined  with  aristocratic  principles  worthy  of  a  ~ 
**  Junker/'  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  harmonizes  but  little  with 
Russian  spirit  This  foreign  tone  of  thought,  however,  does  not 
their  declaring  themselves  Slavophiles  and  ultra-patriots,  and  rfvi 
in  thiK  respect  the  Moscow  Gazette,  the  Moiisski  Mir  (Russian  W 
the  Novoe  Vr^mia  (Modem  Times),  and  theii'  numerous  satellites*  Thit 
which  is  indisputably  their  own  is  their  hatred  of  the  spirit  of  the  tiiSMi 
and  of  all  liberal  institutions  and  ide^ks;  and  on  this  point  their  lope 
and  consistency  are  proof  against  all  attacks. 

Their  Slavophilism,  however,  differs  materially  from  that  of  tho  odfr 
brated  circle  whose  centre  is  at  Moscow,  and  which  counts  among  tto 
founders  such  men  as  Aksakoff,  Homiakoff,  and  Kireefeky*  Its  doctrioe 
are,  as  observed  before,  based  on  feudal  and  amtocratic  principles  bor- 
rowed from  another  civilization,  and  their  national  costume  is  evid^ith 
cut  on  a  foreign  pattern.  In  this  aniay  they  are  as  much  RossttOiSi 
bad  actors  playing  in  popular  pieces  are  peasants.  It\  like  the  ISwnh 
phUee,  they  tmn  to  the  past,  it  is  not  to  deplore  the  baneful  grafting  of 
Western  ci\dlization  on  om-  own  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  to  regret  thi-* 
loss  of  privileges  and  prestige  that  raised  the  nobles  so  high  above  the 
rest  of  society  The  profits  they  derived  from  their  serfc  are  leas  n  i  ^^  ' 
than  the  respect  that  was  shown  them  and  the  arbitraiy  sway  th' 
over  entire  populations.  They  were  the  chosen  few.  In  addiy^m  U> 
their  exemption  from  militaiy  service,  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  oomml 
punishment, — privileges  which  they  shared  with  the  clei^  ana  tk 
•*  honorary  citizens,'* — they  alone  had  the  right  of  holding  alaves^ttod  ilnl^ 
gave  them  an  exceptional  position. 

The  other  classes,  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race,  (odst^ 
their  superiors,  who  might  tax,  work,  and  beat  them  to  U 
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itent*     Nowadays  all  that  is  changed  t  the  serfs  are  freed,  corporal 
'   -'  '     '  vlKidy  made  liable  to  mil  if  '       imi- 

'  l]\v  provincial  and  loe^tl  senta, 

^lulity  l>t:tun5  tJiu  law  fsUi Wished ;  and  the  last  privihigr  enjoyed  by 
nobles — exemption  from   taxevS — is   univei-sally    considered  to  be 
|ijtt8t  and  on  the  point  'of  being  aiippressed  in  its  tuni.    One  must 
^'tis  is  hard  to  bear,  especially  for  the  older  men  brought  up  with 
I  ^ ;  and  one  nee<l  not  wonder  if  they  try  to  save  what  they  can 
m  tlus  universal  wi-eck,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  lamentations. 
iJiA  we  have  already  mentioned  the  ShiiKrpkUea  wlien  speaking  of  our 
•dmint  Conservatives,  we  will  now  turn  to  them»  especially  as  they 
lie  classed  among  the  Right  on  account  of  their  piety  and  devotion 
the  national  Church,  which  both  parties  proclaim  to  be  fer  superior  to 
other  Christian  confession,  and  which  they  eateem  bjb  a  speeial  boon 
m  Providence  to  this  country. 
tTlieir  sympathy  for  the  Slavs,  and  their  faith  in  the  special  mission  of 
ssia  to  deliver  them  from  the  Mussulman  yoke,  is  another  |K»int  on 
which  they  are  agreed. 

The  profound  tlivergence  of  views  which  separates  them  lies  in  the 

istiximtic  principles  of  the  one  and  the  democratic  convictions  of  the 

ler.     Not  only  do  the  Slavophiles  deny  that  there  is  any  superiority  in 

,  but  they  profess  a  particular  reverence  for  the  people,  in  whom  alone 

ly  see  the  incarnation  of  a  real  Slav  civilization  and  ho|x»  for  ite 

rure.     In  their  opinion  the  people  alone  can  understand  the  ( irxl  of  the 

LOflox,  and  the  full  grandeur  of  the  idea  of  l»rotherhood,  which  forms 

ibasis  for  tliis  future  civilization,  and  which  the  rural  commune  already 

lizes  to  a  certain  extent.     It  is  not  the  upper  classes,  denationalized 

d  spoilt  by  Western  ideas,  who  have  anything  to  teach  the  people ;  on 

e  contmry,  it.  is  to  their  wisdom  they  must  lx>w,  and  their  principles 

tey  must  accept.     The  national  custc»ms,  and  even   flress',  assume  for 

lem  a  particular   importance,    and    exceasive  humility  dLstinguishes 

ra  at  once  fixim  their  pretended  allies,  the  reactionary  C<:>nservatives, 

ose  immoderate  pride  is  a  characteristic  feature.     At  the  same  time 

e  humility  that  the  Slavophiles  show  towards  the  people  changes  to 

ughtincss  as  scmn  as  they  have  to  do  with  their  superiors  and  with 

e  Government.     Ever  hating  the  pnxlucts  of  the  roUen  civilization  of 

the   We^t,   as   it  is  practised   in  Europe,  they  dream  of  a  Sohor,  or 

iTicil  of  mnn  elected  from   the  people   or  z^nuivo,  whose  functions 

id  <luty  should  not  consist  in  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign, 

him  good  advice  as  representatives  of  the  country,  and  in 

power  of  the  bureaucracy.     This  kind  of  Utopia,  the  model 

wiiicli  they  imagine  to  have  found  in  Russia  l>efore  the  time  of  Peter 

le  Great,  is  not  to  the  taste  of  our  laireaucnits  ;  and  notwithstanding*  the 

loyalty  and  patriotism  of  these  dreamers,  they  do  not  obtain  a  hearing 

in  high  places.     The  unfavourable  opinion  fomied  of  them  is  even  bo 

strong,  that  they  have  much  more  trouble  in  propagating  their  ideas 

than  the   more   advanced  parties.     While   the   latter   have  periotUcal 

origans  at  their  ser\ace,  those  of  the  Slavophiles  could  never  exist,  and  all 

I    attempts  in  this   direction  were  checked  by  persecutions  of  the 

4.:^  lir^orship.     The  weekly  paper  started  several  times  by  their  present 

chief,  Mr.  Aksakoff,  was  subjected  each  time  to  such  warnings  and  sup- 

|K»  >  as  to  cause  \i&  ruin  ;  and  the  monthly  reviews  founded  by  toe 

■g;  1  ty  met  ^vith  a  similar  fate.     For  the  very  least  offence  their 
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copies  were  puljlicly  burnt,  and  Uiey  finally  gave  up  the  attempt    li 

is  a  curious  tact  tliat  they  remain  without  such  an  organ  now  when  tkiy 

[play  so  brilliant  a  part,  and  have  been  able  to  or^nize  such  a  vast 

[>ix)paganda   in   favour  of  the  war,  and  to  place  themselves,  without 

ijtossessing  an  organ,  at  the  head  of  this  movement     They  have  never 

tret  enjoyed  such  a  brilliant  triumph  as  when  they  succee<led  in  liftiii|? 

le  Slavonic  question  out  of  the  region  of  dreams  into  that  of  diploniacy, 

[fiubseguently  to  be  decided  by  anus,  and  when  their  eloquence,  so  lot^ 

an  object  of  railleiy,  fascinated  the  nation  and  the  Emperor  himself.    U 

is  tnie  that  the  triuinph  did  notla^t  long,  and  that  at  the  first  dlspiglliiig 

of  illusions,  caused  l>y  our  defeats  and  the  sad  loss  of  the  war,  i  >^  ~ 

against  the  instigators  of  the  strife,  reproaching  them  for  ha\ 

the  nation  into  it.     But  the  Slavophiles  do  not  belong  to  the  race  ot*  tbi 

timoroiLS,  who  let  themselves  Im  beaten  at  the  least  ciy.     Firmness  rf 

chaiacter,  so  rare  with  U3,  is  their  best  quality ;  besides  they  are  toa  well 

accustomed  to  bear  injuiy  and  raillery  to  be  much  moved  by  them. 

*  They  have,  therefore,  maintained  all  their  calmness,  and  continue  togUD 

strength  witli  the  conviction  that  the  pro^adential  mission  of  RuKii 

requires  the  deli %"erance  of  their  Slavonic  brethren,  and  that  to  attain 

this  end  no  sacrifice  is  too  great.    If  they  have  no  journals  of  their  own, 

►  there  is  no  want  of  such  as  serx'e  them  for  organs,  now  that  their  doe* 

\  trines   have   obtained  such  a  great  hold  and  have  created  so  maoy 

disciples. 

There  is  even  one  that  they  might  strictly  claim  to  be  the  true  nuiror 
of  their  opinions,  if  it  did  not  ju'opt;rly  Iselong  to  its  editor  and  only  con- 
tributor, Mr.   Do.stoievsky.      An    Authors  Diary,  a  monthly  paper» 
■written  solely  by  him,  clearly  beai-s  a  Slavophile  colouring  ;  but  as  it  is 
a  Uterary  prtnluction  entirely  original,  it  must  not  be  ranged  in  tht^  ot* 
dinary  category  of  periodical  publications,     Mr.  Dostoievsky,   who  li 
I  justly  considered  one  of  our  best  novehsts.  and  whose  moral  clmtiaeler 
[  Trns  gained  him  general  esteem,  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  give  to  the 
public,  once  a  month,  a  record  of  the  ideas  which  pass  through  bis  miod 
with  regard  to  the  social  and  political  events  taking  place  at  the  preeeol 
time.     This  kind  of  gassipping,  without  a  subject  or  fixed  pmgrammf, 
has  i*eceived  the  title  of  An  Authors  DUtrj/,     Thanks  to  the  talent  of 
tlie  author,  it  obtained  from  the  veiy  iiist  gn^at  popularity.     He  touch^B 
therein,  without  distinction,  all  subjects  which  pass  through  hift 
I  Bpeaking  one  time  of  the  war  and  politics,  another  time  about  the  ( 
:  trial  of  the  tlay,  of  the  jjeople's  mania  for  going  abroad,  &c,  but  alwap 
I  and    everywhere   sjicaking  uf  and  praising  the  ideal  qualities   of  u»s 
I  Russian  people,  and  the   incomparable  beauty  of  the  Slavonic  civilia* 
I  tion,  as  compared  with  that   of  Western  Europe.     His  strong  opinio 

j  expressed  at  the  time  when  Russia  was  prej>aring  for  war,  and  when  i 

L  Slavonic  question  occupied  the  fittit  place,  gained  many  converts,  and 
f  contributed  to  the  ti'iumph  of  the  Slavophiles. 

Altliough  the  principles  of  this  school  give  it  a  sepcurate  place^  its  war- 
I  like  ardour  brings  it  into  connection  with  the  partynani'  ^  i  -u        r,,j^^i^ 


Ultra -patrioff^,  and  whose  well-known  chief  is  the 


^atkoC 


On  this  j>oiiit,  tlie  tliree  fractions  of  which  I  have  hitherto  ^uokeii— 
the  Reacti(mi?>ti*,  Slavophiles,  and  the  Ultra-patriots — are  peETOCtlyio 

1  accord.  Whatever  may  be  their  divergence  on  other  questicma,  as  eooii 
as  they  touch   the  question  of  drawing  the  sword,  it  is  difficolt  to 

[decide  which  of  the  thiee  displays  most  zeal.      On  all  olher  poifili 
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tceptiiig  two  subjects,  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter),  it  is  not  an  easy 
sk  to  render  an  account  of  the  eon\nctions  of  Mr.  Katkof  and  his 
xiy,  80  much  do  they  elude  all  form  by  their  flexibility  and  m<  ibility. 
"len  we  read  the  Mt/Mcow  Gazette,  and  especially  the  Mmtsski  Vestnik 
lussian  Messenger),  which  served  him  for  a  long  time  as  his  sole  organ, 
find  in  theni   the  most  pnxligious  leaps  in  polities,  as  well  as  in 
Liini-st ration.   Sometimes  he  is  friendly  in  the  extreme  to  the  English, 
at  others  their  bitterest  enemy;   one  day  he  is  inclined  towards 
^rmany,  lavi.sliingon  her  the  grossest  flattery,  and  another  day  abusing 
i\  and  espt»usin;jf  against  her  the  cause  of  France,  to  turn  afterwards 
iinst  the  latter.     After  that,   one  might  suppose  that  the  Moscoiff 
zelte  believes  in  the  degeneration  of  the  West  and  Uie  superiority  of 
lie  Slavonic  world,  if  it  did  not  on  every  occasion  profess  the  contraiy, 
id  if  it  did  not  put  before  us  the  West  constantly  as  a   model   to 
followed.     In  interior  questions,  the  piinciples  by  which  Mr.  Katkof 
led  are  still  more  ilitHeuIt  to  ascertain.      W^e  find  in  him  liberal 
Cid  democratic  tendcncii\s  side  by  Bide  with  the  support  of  aristocracy, 
iro  blood,  arbitrary  administration,  and  anti(piated  privileges.     For 
one   who  does    not    know    that   the  connecting  thread  of  these 
itmdictions   lies  in  the  pei-sonal   relations  of  the    editor   with    the 
listei'S  and  the  members  of  the  (tovemment,  they  are  a  labyi-inth 
5  oneself  in, — a  kaleidoscope  which  at  once  sho^vs  the  most  lan- 
stic  colours  and  designs.     In  t!ie  chaos  of  conti-adictory  ideas,  there 
but  two  subjects  that  remain  intact  and  will  not  be  influenced  by  the 
grpetual  movement  around  them.     These  are:  (l)the  unity  of  Russia, 
h  seems  to  him  to  be  constantly  menaced  by  separatism,  cosmo- 
>litanism,  and  treason ;  and  (2)  instruction  in  the  classics  considered 
a  safeguard  of  the  country.     This  double  preoccupation,  the  necessity 
_     watching  that  the  Russian  nationality  be  not  overrun  by  others,  and 
that  natural  sciences  and  modem  languages  should  not  usurp  the  place 
"  the  dead  languages,  has  taken  such  hold  of  Mr.  Katkof  s  mind,  that 
has  become  quite  indifterent  to  all  that  does  not  come  into  this  pro- 
imme,  and  he  is  exclusively  devoted  to  it.     Nevertheless,  these  two 
kbjects,  equally  dear  to  him,  have  not  played  an  i<lentical  part  in  his 
Bor.and  he  has  often  sacrificed  through  one  what  he  gained  by  the  other. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  his  excessive  patnotism,  and  the  jealous 
re  he  took  to  defend  Rus,sian  policy  during  the  Polish  insurrection 
1863,  that  gained  for  him  his  great  populai'ity.     Nothing  is  so  ad- 
vantageous as  to  touch  the  passions  and  excite  national  hatred  during 
^M^ods  of  crisis ;  and  at  that  time  the  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the 
Hales   was   so   violent    that   any   one  who  stirred  it  was  proclaimed 
Taviour  of  his  countiy.     Later,  when  the  disturbance  was  put  down 
and    the   passions    were    subsiding,    the   Moscow   Gazette,    fearing  to 
fall    from   its   high   position,   hastened    to   give    them   another   turn, 
sho\^^ng  them  new  dangers.     In  its  opinion,  it  was  not  only  the  Poles 
whom  we  ought  to  fear:  the  Little  Russians,  Finlanders,  GetTuans  of 
"be   Raltic  Provinces,  were  not  less  inclined  to  separatist  ideas,  per- 
Itually  threatening  the  unity  of  Ruasia.     Society,  being  accustomed  to 
aider  Mr.  Katkof's  organ  as  a  new  oracle  of  Delphi,  lent  itself  but 
easily  to  his  instigations,   and   the   collision  which   then   ensued 
twcen  Russian  subjects  and  the  German  subjects  of    the  Eini>eror, 
:>k  such  proix)iiions  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  interfere, 
put  a  stop  to  these  polemics  by  means  of  the  censorship.    Katkof 
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was  obliged  to  obey  this  superior  order,  and  act  with  less  ardour ;  but 
bis  prestige  with  the  people  did  not  Buffer  thereby*  and  lie  always 
remains  the  Russian  and  the  'patriot"  jxir  axcdUncc. 

Unfortunately   for   himself,  he  was  not   conU^nt   witli    bv  a 

ffenatic  for  the  greatness  of  Russia;  he  soon  found  anothei  if 

^predilection,  which  cost  him  a  considerable  portion  of  hia  j 

tJlassics  became  his  whim,  and  after  helping  to  overthrow  the  .. -.ut 

of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Golovnine,  who  was  opposed  to  hia  optiLion8» 

he  closely  allied  himself  to  his  successor,  Co\uit  Tolstoj»  and  i      '         ry 

'possible  means  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  reform^     Up  t^)  i»> 

Latin  alone  was  obligatory,  Greek  was  only  learnt  by  •  .5 

natural  sciences  occupied  a  great  part  in  secondary  eo  i 

^^Uege  programme  wa^  entirely  altered  by  the  new  Minister  ig 

to  the  directions  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  editora  of  th-  .ur,.,^iff 

"Gazdte.   This  change  caused  great  dissatiefaction  in  society,  which  felt  m 

.antipathy  to  the  dead  languages,  and  was  irritated  that  iu:' 

I  Greek  language  was  hencefortli  to  be  an  obstacle  to  enteri  j 

I  fiities,     Tliis  displeasure  was  also  caused  by  the  rude  manner  with  whidb 

the  reform  was  accomplished.    There  was  a  want  of  teachers  ;  and  t 

numl>er  of  young  students  who  commenced  their  studiea  under  tlie 

former  regulations  saw  themselves  suddenly  deprived  of  the  Universitr 

I  career  (which  alone  conferred  rank  and  lucrative  situations'^  for  want  rf 

[professors  who  could  initiate  them  in  the  mysteries  «''    ^  m- 

[mar.     They  therefore  mui*mured  loudly  and  without  j  lit? 

I  paHisans  of  the  classics,  with  Mr.  Katkof  at  their  head,  had  gained  % 

\  nearing  of  the  Emperor,  |>ersuading  him  that  the  study  of  the  Latia 

[  and  Greek  authors  was  tlie  only  antidote  against  the  red  and  revoli* 

tionary  propaganda  whicli  was  menacing  his  throne,  an<l  that  natunJ 

sciences  were  but  a  disguised  form  of  Nihilism^  Atheism,  and  all  «tiV 

versive  doctrine?.    The  Emperor,  in  whom  revolutionists  i  r 

[  dread,  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced,  in  total  oblivion  ^  :  * 

[  case,  whom  they  made  to  believe  the  exact  contrary  but  a  quarter  of  & 

century  ago.    The  counselloi^s  of  Nicholas  I,  then  absolutely  proved 

him  tliat  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  led  directly  to  a  revolui 

\m  the  classical  authoi-s  constantly  speak  m  high  terms  of .  in 

and  of  liberty,  and  the  distrustful  monarch  hastened  to  p?  »* 

study  of  Greek  in  secondary  education »     At  present,  on  the  (  it 

is  ranged  among  the  most  conservative  principles,  and  the  t ,     ip 

regulates  the  critiques  of  the  press  on  the  subject.    The  State  b  in  faTomr 

of  the  classics,  and  it  is  not  without  danger  to  declare  oneself  iheif 

Opponent     During  the  secret  and  IVuitless  struggle  of  society  against 

I  this  new  scholastic  reform,  the  star  of  Mr.  Katkof  w  i  >-  ecfip^t^ 

I  When  he  made  an  attempt  to  regain  the  favom*  of  tL-  l»v  doudd* 

ing  the  trumpet  of   war,  he  found  that  uthei"8  had  protiU^cl  by  Ibe 

lesson,  and  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  to  speak  to  the  i>assionSv    The 

Rovmki  Mir  (Russian  World),  established  by  the  famous   G^oeial 

Tchei*niaetf ;  the  Kovoe  Vremia  (Modern  Times),  tl        '  *        ^    ^  :,>h^  u^. 

Kouvorine,  passed  over  just  then  from  the  Liberal  ii  i  casdoi, 

with  arms  and  1  into  that  of  Mai's;  the  1  H 

J^eterHhunj,  and  t :  hxnin ,  without  reckonin-  ^  J 

^econdar>^  mnk,  all  joined  together  in  one  loud  strain  ;  and  Mr.  KMkcC 

I  sniidst  all  this  tumult,  was  unable  to  make  himself  heanl :  the  fsjnk- 

Ipathies  of  the  Afu8Cirtv  Gazette  for  the  Slavonic  brethren  were  but  of  liki 
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^he,  and  the  honours  of  the  day  were  inconte.%tably  shared  by  the 
H^vophiles. 

^■Thiis   our  Right  ia    repreeeated   by  three  sections    pretty   clearly 

«lefined  ;  and  if  we  placo  among  them  the  Slavophiles,  notwithstanding 

the  bad  reputation  they  liave  io  tlie  up|jer  circles,  it  ia  because  at  the 

jnt  moment  they  are  closely  united  with  the  war  party,  and  because 

&ir  hatred  of  the  West  makes  them  look  unfavourably  on  the  exigen- 

of  modern  civilization  and  on  the  principles  of  Liberalism.     It  in, 

rever,  high  time  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  other  parties:  those  of  the 

itre  and  the  Lcftw     The  first,  which  contains  the  moderate  politicians^ 

as,  whatever  may  W  said  of  it,  the  true  basis  of  the  enlightened  society 

the  must  active  national  party.     If  it  is  unable  always  to  obtain  a 

uriiig  in  moments  of  a  crisis  and  during  popular  exaltation,  in  the 

it  exercises  its  infiuence  as  soon  as  minds  are  appeased  and  passions 

aed  down.     Being  strongly  represented  by  the  officials,  with  whom 

>  the  power  of  the  Conservatives,  this  party  of  moclerate  Libei'als 

two  organs  of  the  press  which  have  a  large  circulation  and 

miich  «?s teemed  in  the  country,  namely,  the  (rolos,  a  daily  paper, 

the  Me.ssenrfer  uf  Europe,  a  monthly  review.     Accused  sometimes  of 

Railicallsm  and  sometimes  of  treason,  this  party  entertains  pacific  and 

ideas  as  they  are  understood  in  Europe;  in  applauding  accom- 

shed  reforms,  it  desires  the  Goverimient  to  go  on  in  the  same  way 

id  complete  its  work.     What  it  cherishes  most  is  the  individual  and 

economical   liberty  of  thought  and   association.     Although   a   sworn 

enemy  of  the  censorship  and   of  arbitrary  administi'ation,  it  wishes 

^^kt  authority  should  be  strong  and  remain  legal.     It  is  opposed  to  all 

^■^less  intervention  in  private  life,  and  detests  '* Chauvinism"  and  that 

flmtional  vanity  which  loves  to  exalt  itself  at  the  expense  of  other  nations. 

The  administration  too,  or,  at  least,  the  censor,  lias  no  sympathy  for 

these  organs,  and  seeks  a  quarrel  with  them  on  all  occasions.   The  Golos 

and  the  Mesnenger  of  Eurojw,  although  belonging  to  the  same  political 

party,  do  not  always  pui^aue  the  same  course  :  the  first,  as  a  daily  paper, 

ia  much  more  sensible  to  the  iniluences  of  the  moment,  and  therefore 

less   logical   and   less  firm  in  its  convictions  than   the   latter,  which, 

appearing  but  once  a  month,  has  time  to  reflect  and  express  its  thoughts 

in    a   consistent  manner,  which  a   paper  written   in  haste  cannot  do. 

The  pacific  tendency  in  the  Mesmwjtr  of  Europe  was  more  strongly 

expressed  than  in  the  G0I08,  which,  after  struggling  much  against  war, 

allowed  iteelf  to  be  carried  away  by  the  cuiTcnt  at  the  last  moment,  and 

declared  war  to  bo  necessary.     The  Me^^sejiyer  of  Eurojw,  on  the  contrary, 

was  not  influenced  by  the  war  enthusiasm^  and  notwithstanding  many 

unfavourable  circmus'tances  continued  to  maintain  that  before  delivering 

the  Slavs  we  ought  to  think  of  our  ow^i  afiairs,  and  to  take  advantage 

of  this  propitious  moment  Uj  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  Poles  by  giving 

^|em  more  liberty  and  by  efiacing  the  traces  of  the  late  insurrection. 

^His  paHy  is  to  be  found  principally  among  the  learned,  the  literary, 

^■rfessors^  advocates,  and  judges,  and  also  among  the  lower  nobility; 

l^prkmen  of  all  kinds  ally  themselves  to  it  more  or  less,  and  it  may 

^m   bohlly  asserted  that  this  is  the  party  <»f  action,  opposed  to   the 

iti^eme  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left,  who  are  given  to  reverie  and 

ish  dreams, 

'e  liave  perhaps  succeeded  in  analyzing  with  a  certain  degree  of 
eision  the  above-mentioned  doctrine.*,  but  it  will  not  be  quite  so  easy 

2   T  2 
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to  clesci'ibe  those  of  the  sections  of  the  Left,  of  which  we  have  now  to 
speak.  The  principles  which  the  latter  profess  being  proscribed  bylaw, 
the  parties  cannot  declare  them  openly,  they  are  obliged  to  express  Uieffl 


A^ 


fie 


t» 


in  disguise,  which  embarrasses  their  discussions  rer^r^  much, 
as  i*epublicAn,  socialistic,  and  atheistic  opinions  are  prohibit 
police,  and  are  considered  as  vState  offences,  it  is  not  only  inij 
discuss  and  openly  to  coral >at  th era,  but  we  cannot  oven  ex[         i  i  i 
by  naming  their  organs,  without  placing  ourselvea  in  relation  ^Mth  tli. 
seci^et  police,  and  becoming  informers  against  those  whose  fatilt  coasist« 
only  in  not  thinking  according  to  prescriWd  rulea     Nevrr*^  '       lu 
there  are  properly  no  opinions  that  are  strictly  forbidden  v  li- 

monarchical,  and  a>5  there  is  much  more  intlulgence  for  »s'  ^'^ 

we  may  say  hei-e,  putting  aside  all  political  theories,  th.i  is 

held  in  great  honour  in  Russia,  and  that  it  has  two  montliiy  i^viewi 
for  its  organs,  viz.,  the  Annals  of  the  Cou)i/r^  and  the  Vielo.  It  ts  in 
these  journals  that  we  are  alile  to  find  the  opinions  of  our  advanced  partiei 
explained  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  censorship  will  allow  them.  Th« 
tone  which  predominates  in  them  is  raillery  and  satire,  and  the  tnostseriom 
cpiestions  are  treated  in  them  from  this  point  of  \new,  or  else  envel 
with  such  abstruse  generalities  that  the  nmder  no  longer  knows  whel 
he  still  inhabits  our  planet  or  is  transported  to  the  mooiL  The  public 
accustomed  from  an  early  date  to  the  stratagems  employed  in  order  fc(» 
circumvent  the  censorship,  know  how  to  read  between  the  lines:  aiul 
what  would  appear  incomprehensible  to  a  foreigner,  not  •  *  t^ 

the  precautions  necessary  to  cheat  the  censor,  is  pertr^  t 

Russian  desirous  of  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit.  Neverthelf»«  this  clai^ 
obscurity  and  these  shifts,  so  useful  in  their  way,  hardly  allow  as  to 
explain  the  ideas  which  are  expounded  in  these  journals.  All  thatwt 
can  say  is  that  this  party  is  thoro\ighly  disgusted  with  the  actual  state 
of  things,  that  the  accomplished  and  proposed  reforms  do  not  .satisfy  it. 
and  tltat  its  ill-will  tuwards  the  workmen  and  the  ni'  ^  ^ 

not  much  differ  from  that  uf  the  reactionists.     The  ^  >- 

fesses  drew  it  even  so  near  to  the  latter  that  this  coincidence  wm 
perceived  and  mentioned  several  times  in  literature  as  an  illustration  rf 
the  proverb,  '*  extremes  meet."  Thus  only  the  negative  side  of  tboi* 
opinions  is  known ;  as  to  their  positive  side, — if.,  as  to  the  rdsnt^to 
wliich  the  adherents  of  this  party  would  propose  wei'e  they  aliowi^i  to 
explain  themselves  opeidy, — nothing  is  knowTi.  There  an*  malicious 
persons  who  pretend  that  this  circumstance,  far  from  injuring  the  fwirtT. 
IS  somewhat  favourable  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be  considerably  embar- 
rassed if  one  asked  it  to  speak  more  clearly,— and  would  b3  much  di** 
pleased  to  be  no  longer  surrounded  by  this  mystery,  which  forms  itsi 
p^eatest  charm.     If  these  sceptics  are  even  to  a  certain  d*  lil» 

they  have  no  proofs  of  what  they  declare,  and  these  are^i.  ia 

which  in  no  way  alter  the  situation.  As  regards  tlie  two  rex-ii-wi*  »JmjVf 
mentioned,  the  Annals  of  the  Cowntry  has  the  greater  merit  and  infttienor* 
in  consequence  of  the  talents  of  its  stati*,  among  whom  are  otir  mmA 
dietinguished  novelists  and  satirists.  The  Di^io,  although  f^-^-^iwi 
less  interesting,  has  a  reputation  of  being  the  most  p^og^B&^.  ar 

•  periodical  organs.     It  owes  it.s 

^scholai-s.     ITie  group  by  which 

[in    it   for    truth,  are    ] 
Medical  Academy,  Tech 


fon   principally  to  our  y^ung 

:  ])Ortcd,  nnd  ^ho  rrj^rprl^  ^fiJ^T 
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>vinceJ5,  where  they  are  still  more  anxious  for  novelties  than  here,  it 
has  a  number  of  partisans,  otjnsisting  of  young  scbolai-s  ever  zealous 
_  progress. 

|By  the  side  of  these  partiea  %vhich  live  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and 

7&  their  organs  in  the  press,  there  is  a  last  party  which  hides  in  unrler- 

:>imd  places,  and  whose  writings  are  printed  and  spread  under  the 

rer  ot  night, — a  party  w^hich  emerges   from    its  darkness   onl}^  to 

kpear  at  the  criminal  bar  to  hear  its  doctrines  condcinned  by  a  special 

lirt  of  the  Senate,  and  to  expiate   them   by  a   long   and   irksome 

niiey  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,     Perhaps,  however,  these  swan  us  of 

ag  people  scarcely  out  of  their  teens,  but  already  fanaticized  to  the 

pnt  of  sacrificing  their  future  to  the  propagation  of  a  few  stupid 

aphlets,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  political  party,  althaucfh 

le  persistence  with  which  they  go  on  with  their  wx)rk  in  spite  of  its 

tiitlessness,  and  the  rapidity  wdth  %vhich  they  ai-e  succeeded  by  fresh 
w  recruits,  draw  attention  to  the  movement. 
The  real  evil  done  does  not  consist  in  the  revolutionary  propagan*la 
these  poor  emissariea,  who  draw  their  knowledge  from  the  pamphlets 
tained  by  them  from  the  cosmopolitan  centres  of  London  and  Geneva; 
the  results  of  their  activity  have  hitherto  been  naught,  and  the  people 
put  no  tmst  w^  hat  ever  in  their  teachings.     Indignant  at  their  atheism 
and  w^ant  of  respect  for  the  Czar,  the  peasant  does  not  even  read  the 
literary  productions  they  bi-ing  to  him  at  the  risk  of  their  own  liberty, 
^gxA  hurries  to  hand  thcDi  over  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  jKjliee, 
Hpcoming   himself  the   denouncer   of  his   pretended   liberators.      The 
^■iUHsian  people  are  eminently  religious,  and  a  propaganda  based  on 
Mtheieni  has  no  chance  of  succeeding  with  them.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  eiusily  carried  away  by  that  of  the  disaenters  who  promise  to 
reveal  to  them  infallible  means  of  saving  their  souls;  and  the  various 
eects  with  which  Russia   is  full  lose  no  ground  and  gain  dail}'  fi^esh 
disciples^  whereas  all  the  endeavours  of  the  revolutionists  only  bring 
harm  to  themselves.     The  evil  then  is  not  in  what  they  do,  but  in 
what  they  do  not,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  these  yuutbs  ruining  themselves 
for  a  cause  without  a  future,  depriving  their  eoviiitry  of  intellectual  antl 

tral  pfjwers,  wdiich  it  stands  so  much  in  need  of  The  exaggerated 
ror  with  which  these  delinquencies,  more  ridiculous  than  culpable, 
pire  the  Government,  forces  it  to  class  thein  all  under  the  formidable 
td  of  pulit teal  crimes,  to  submit  them  to  special  tribunals,  and  subject 
them  to  exceptional  penalties.  This  gratuitous  imjiartance  given  to 
them  njasrnities  there  in  tlieir  own  si^^ht,  increases  the  numl>er  of 
aeir  a<lherents,  ami,  holding  out  to  tliem  the  crown  of  martyrdoni, 
rus  the  head  of  niany  an  ambitious  youth  seeking  gloiy  at  all  has^arda. 
State  could  Ijring  itself  t<i  regard  them  with  more  cahaness, 
iout  exaggerating  the  danger  of  these  associations  which  meet  w^ith 
Tig  the  people ;  if  it  refrained  from  molesting  them  so 
^j ^  lied  them.selves  to  the  reading  and  spreatling  of  tbek 

pam[>hlets  ;  or  if  it  subjected  them  to  police  correct  ion,  instead 
ahing  courts  of  senatoi>i  in  their  honour,  the  prestige  which 
py  owe  to  {x-i-secution  would  quickly  vanish,  and  their  soap-bubbles 
' "  btu'st.   The  chief  obstacle  to  the  Government  adopting  a  more  sane 
icy  towards  them  lies  in  the  existence  of  such    institutions  as  the 
puli         '   '  liave  an  interest  in  the  discover^"  of  enenues  of  the 
,  ill  I  liCi)  of  which  they  would  have  no  }xii€</n  d-ttre.    These 
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agentSi  vrith  a  view  of  showing  off  their  servicer*  and  obtaining?  aflvaiu:»> 

ment,  cany  on  a  furious  pui*suit  of  revolutionists,  an  J  fill   t"  ^os 

with  thu  innocent  an  J  inconsiderate.     The  case  now  proct^*^*  Omi 

Senate,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  on  anot  I 
may  serve  as  a  sad  proof;  and  it  leaves  no  room  for  doub.  ., 
revolutionary  group,  imported  from  abroad,  has  been  artiiicially  dwelled 
by  the  unskilfalness  of  puldic  functionaries ;  at  bottom,  it  is  perfoetly 
inotien.sive.  and,  if  it  appears  to  assume  formidable  proportion*,  it  \b  oah 
when  viewed  from  a  distance  and  with  eyes  of  fear. 

Now  that  our  readers  know  something  of  the  colouring  and  aA]iin- 
tions  of  our  principal  political  parties,  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  Jiist 
subject,  and  examine  the  inlioence  which  the  war  must  exercise  on  theij 
mutual  relations  and  the  internal  administration  of  Russia,  T  '  "niu 
issue  <»f  the  straggle  will,  in  this  respect,  be  of  prime  impi'i  tor 

by  liow  much  a  foitunate  war  strengthens  power  and  the  men  at  »t» 
head,  in  so  much  does  a  military  and  poHtical  defeat  weaken  them  ami 
ami  their  adversaries.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  nothing  succeeds  lib 
8ucc*'»8 ;  and  if  there  is  a  domain  in  which  this  axiom  sutlers  no  excep- 
tion, it  is  certainly  that  of  politics.  Who  in  our  days  believes  in  the 
talents  of  generals  or  diplnmatists  whose  campai^  ends  in  failnn^' 
And  who»  on  the  otiier  haudj  would  hesitate  to  bend  wdth  respect  l>efbnr 
the  conqueror,  whether  in  cabinets  or  on  the  tield  of  battle  ?  Natl^uii 
do  not  reason  otherwise  with  regard  to  their  chiefs :  their  confidence  ii 
obtained  by  success,  just  as  their  failures  breed  criticism  andadeiiit 
for  change.  Accordingly,  nothing  guarantees  so  eflectivoly  the  atoNi 
qvM  at  homo  as  victory  ahroad,  and  nothing  is  so  opposed  to  it  aa  ddbil 
Without  looking  for  instances  in  other  countries,  the  Crimean  war  fur- 
nishes us  %vith  a  strikiTig  proof  of  this  the^sis  •  had  the  Emppi-or  Niciiiilas 
come  out  of  it  victorious,  his  despotic  power  would  have  Ix^en  confirmed 
by  it,  and  who  knows  how  long  a  time  Russia  would  have  had  to  wait 
for  her  reforms  ?  The  humiliation  felt  at  having  been  vanqui/ihed  opened 
the  eyes  of  all;  tlie  causes  were  searched,  and  were  foini  '  '        i-^ 

of  administration  an<l  in  those  of  our  superannuated  ii<  Jii 

pulling  down  of  the  old  editice,  and  the  hasty  erection  of  a  ne^ 
were  coiumenced.  The  r«^membrance  of  what  took  place  then  indi 
numbci-s  to  entertain  tho  belief  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  nepnK 
chieed  to-fiay ;  that  a  fresh  dcft-at  would  be  the  signal  for  new  Libenl 
reforms,  that  it  would  inaugurate  a  Constitution,  and  raise  ua  up  to  tbi 
level  of  other  European  nations.  This  4  ^jr/ori  view  of  J 1  '         v^, 

is  radically  wrong  in  its  very  grounds,  and  the  sligL  a 

sufficient  to  convince  one  of  it. 

Of  all  the  parties  we  have  passeil  under  review,  there  are  but  two 
which  participate^  in  the  government  of  the  country^  the  otliers  heiof^ 
totally  out^side  the  administration,  and  exercising  no  *   ^*  lialevit 

upon  its  destinies  :  these  are  the  Conservatives  and  I  on  iXiA 

aide,  and  the  moderate  Lilwrals  on  the  other.     The   : 
sition  to  all  the  progroas  eflected  in  tVie  course  of  tin  -^^i 

the  latter  are  its  agents  and  promoters,     Now,  the  «!  of 

to-day  between  tliem  is  not  the  one  which  was  raistx.  ...  ^ 

the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but  rather  its  counterweight      1 
no  longer  that  of  condemning    V  i  ' 

decidiiiii  whetlier  the  I'clbrms  li 
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whether  it  is  necessary  to  persevei-e  in  the  same  direction,  or  whether  it 
ras  wT^mg  to  quit  the  beaten  paths  of  our  ancestor's,  an<l  \y^  carried 
kway  l»y  thu  fallacioug  promises  of  Liberalism.  Accordingly,  to  condemn 
'le  existing  order,  instead  of  opening  the  doors  to  progress,  would  l>e 
juivalent  to  a  return  to  the  past  and  a  triumph  to  reaction.  To  he 
therwise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  overthrow  power  by  a  revolution, 
;>r  which  there  exist  no  elements  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
ivity  of  our  sony  revolutionaiy  agents.  The  dynasty  is  tirmly 
"  i,  and  runs  no  risk;  the  lower  cla^sses  and  the  army  \vould  allow 
selves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  for  their  Czar,  whom  they  venerate  along 
rith  their  orthodox  God ;  and  the  nobility  itself,  so  partial  to  murmuring 
id  complaining,  is  too  loyal  at  heart  to  undertake  anything  against  its 
>vereign.  So  long  as  he  preserves  this  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  hi^ 
ibJHcts,  action  is  possible  from  above  only,  and  the  power  will  always 
dis|»uted  V>y  those  who  possess  his  confidence.  Hitherto  he  has 
lown  bow  to  iialance  the  two  contrary  parties  which  share  the  power 
government,  and  the  scales  have  never  yet  perceptibly  tunied  either 
le  way  or  the  other,  every  triumph  achieved  by  the  one  having  always 
Ben  immediately  Bucceeded  by  that  of  the  other.  To  convey  a  moi-© 
>mplete  notion  of  the  struggle  constantly  going  on  within  the  Cabinet^ 
re  may  cite  a  few  instances. 

The  portfolios  of  the  Ministers  being  pretty  equally  shared  between 
le  inimical  sections,  it  is  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Milutin,  con- 
idered  as  the  surest  prop  of  the  Liberals,  who  is  the  man  especially 
Jetested  by  the  Conservatives,  at  the  head  of  whom  stand  Mr,  Tima*- 
"i«3tt'.  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Count  Pahlon,  of  Justice;  Mr.  Valouyeff, 
"  the  Public  Domains  ;  and  Count  Tolstoy,  of  Public  Instruction,  having 
ider  their  direction  the  ceneorship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secret 
:>lice  on  the  other.  The  reforms  introduced  by  General  Milutin  in  the 
fty,  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the  compulsory  in- 
fcruetion  of  the  soldier,  have  i-aised  as  mftny  enemies  against  bim  as 
the  reoi'ganization  of  the  old  cadet  coqis  into  military  gymnasia,  with 
system  of  secondary  education  having  nothing  military  in  it  but  the 
inie.  Count  Tolstoy,  troubled  by  tin*  conipetitiori  which  these  schools 
rercise  with  his  classical  g^^mnasia,  firmly  l>uilt  on  the  basis  of  the 
Bad  languages,  and  seeing  unity  of  education  threatened  from  that 
3r,  has  declared  implacable  war  against  Gcneml  Milutin,  and  has 
ideavoured  in  eveiy  way  to  ruin  the  militaiy  g^^mnasia,  and  get  them 
ider  his  own  jurisdiction,  lip  to  the  present  time,  the  etlbrts  of  the 
Ormidable  coalition  formed  against  the  Minister  of  War  have  been 
lin,  and  the  Emperor  has  not  'yielded  to  its  pressure,  just  as  he 
irould  not  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  by  tlie  advei'saries  of  classi- 
'sm  when  the  question  arose  of  sanctioning  Count  Tolstoy\s  school 
>rm.  This  question,  however,  insignificant  as  it  may  appear  to 
Dreignei'S,  is  nevertheless  of  more  imjjortance  to  Kussia  than  might 
eem  at  fii*st  sight.  In  Kussia,  where  the  State  mixes  itself  u[>  with 
Hvate  life  a  great  deal  more  than  elsewhere,  and  where  public  educa- 
ian  is  lookecl  upon  as  quite  its  special  matter,  tli*?  sole  preservative 
inst  narrow  enactments  is  to  be  found  in  the  competition  of 
urs.  If  the  sehook,  instcjid  of  being  distributed  amongst  various 
tries,  thus  otferinij  a  free  choice  of  systems,  were  all  concentrated 
ttds  of  Count  Toistoy.— that  In-ing  the  ol>ject  of  his  endeavours, 
ol6  of  Russia  would  l»e  under  a  iinifonn  ruh.% — an  evil  in  any 
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circumstances ;  and  who  knows  if  classical  gymnasia,  freed  of  all  com- 
petition, would  not  suffer  in  consequence,  and  deteriorate  under  the 
favour  of  a  monopoly  ? 

The  humanitarian  measures  and  the  instruction  of  the  soldiers,  inau- 
gurated by  Milutin,  also  raise  grievous  complaints  against  him,  and  the 
retrograde  party  lias  for  a  long  time  been  proclaiming  that,  discipline 
being  lost,  the  army  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  against  an  enemy. 

Another  object  of  hatred  to  the  Conservatives  is  the  elementary  lay 
instruction  and  the  new  pedagogic  methods  imported  from  Germany. 
It  is  true  that  much  may  be  said  against  these  methods,  their  pedantic 
application  being  frequently  contrary  to  our  manners  and  national 
cnaracter ;  but  it  is  not  from  this  j)oint  of  view  they  are  criticized  by 
the  reactionists,  who  are  bent  on  finding  them  irreligious,  and  diali^ 
and  fear  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  The  reform  of  the 
judiciary  and  the  institution  of  the  jury  are  no  more  to  their  liking,  and 
you  frequently  hear  strategic  faults,  committed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
attributed  not  only  to  the  bad  education  received  in  military  gym- 
nasia, but  likewise  to  the  general  demoralization  resulting  from  lay 
schools  and  the  partiality  of  juries  towards  malefactors. 

All  these  facts  lead  us  to  the  general  conclusion  that  when  Russia 
is  vanquished, — be  it  by  the  Turks  or  by  a  fresh  European  coalition, 
— the  reactionists  alone  will  profit  by  the  circumstance. 

The  nervoiLs  system  of  the  Emperor  would  probably  be  unable  to  stand 
the  shock,  and,  renouncing  his  present  system  of  equilibrium,  he  would 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  so-called  Conservatives,  whose  first  object 
would  be  to  persuade  him  to  abjure  all  that  constitutes  the  glory  of  his 
reign.  Schools,  military  and  national,  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 
the  humanitarian  system  practised  in  the  army,  the  scraps  of  liberty  of 
thought  allowed  by  the  present  rules  of  censorship,  the  jury  itself,  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  in  the  general  wreck ;  whilst  the 
realization  of  the  most  urgent  reforms,  such  as  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  imposts  and  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  now  burdening  the  peasant^ 
would  stand  no  chance  whatever. 

Thus  then  the  speedy  and  glorious  termination  of  tlie  war  is  not  only 
earnestly  prayed  for  by  patriots  and  warlike  spirits,  but  no  less  ardently 
desired  by  reflecting  minds,  as  leading  to  the  real  good  of  the  countiy. 
For  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  military  laurels,  the  nothingness  of 
which  is  but  too  well  recognized  by  them  ;  nor  is  it  even  the  deliv^eranceof 
Bulgaria,  the  first  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Slavophiles ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  liberal  institutions,  the  development  of  which  can 
alone  secure  the  future  of  Russia,  and  they  tremble  to  see  them  compro- 
mised by  a  failure.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  unanimity  which  at 
this  moment  reigns  in  our  country;  all  desire  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a 
peace  in  conformity  with  the  exigencies  of  Russia,  and  the  Liberals  trust 
that  it  will  be  the  best  means  of  making  her  advance  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

At  present  politics  absorb  to  such  an  extent  all  the  intellectual  forces 

of  our  country,  that  all  other  interests  pale  by  the  side  of  them,  and 

•  literature  and  art  are  adjourned  to  a  mure  propitious  epoch.     It  must  be 

hoped  that  peace  will  cause  them  to  reflourish,  and  that  we  shall  be 

enabled  to  treat  of  them  in  our  next  article. 

T.  a 
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^^^^^P  Paeis,  2l8t  January,  187S. 

^^^^^E  year  1878  in  beginning  its  course  finds  all  hearts  singularly 
^VJ^  disposed  to  joy  and  hope.  For  the  first  time  since  1870  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  is  really  in  Republican  hands. 
Although  Marshal  MacMahon  be  not  entirely  freed  from  those  occult 
influences  that  so  fatally  hampered  preceding  cabinets,  and  although 
rtain  not<:^s  emanating  from  an  anonymous  Camarilla  do  still  from 
e  to  timc^  interfere  in  the  nomination  of  functionaries,  it  may  be 
rmed  that  be  loyally  preserves  the  constitutional  attitude  io  which 
resigned  himself  on  clearly  perceiving  that  the  policy  of  resistance  of 
is  habitual  and  favourite  ad\Tser3  was  leading  him  to  crime.  He  has 
me  out  of  the  crisis  greater — not,  indeed,  than  he  was  before  the  16th 
May,  but  greater  than  he  had  been  from  that  date  up  to  the  14th  of 
r.  The  authentic  naixative  given  in  VEsiafetie,  by  one  of  the 
>  uf  the  events  of  the  8th  tO  the  ISbh  of  December,  shows  that 
if  Marshal  MacMahon  s  political  intelligence  was  sufficiently  confused 
be  misled  into  a  series  of  illegalities  by  a  spirit  of  Conservatism,  he 
d  at  least  honesty  of  conscience  enough  to  refuse  to  join  in  a  direct 
trage  to  the  law  and  to  the  constitution,  This  nairative,  which  has 
brded  so  much  food  for  controversy  to  the  newspapers,  and  excited 
ch  lively  curiosity  tliroughout  Europe^  bears  all  the  marks  of  authen- 
ity ;  it  has  never  encountered  any  serious  refutation,  the  only  point 
hich  suggests  some  doubt  being  the  extreme  directness  of  the  part 
igned  to  the  Marshal,  Evidently  it  emanates  from  some  one  devoted 
him,  whose  aim  is  his  entire  exculpation.  In  a  general  way  his 
nocence  may  be  taken  as  proved,  and  this  is  a  subject  of  congi^atulation 
Republicans,  for  if  it  be  advantageous  to  fchem  to  have  the  Executive 
power  weakened,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  ifc  dishonoured,  and 
pc'cially  to  have  any  doubt  hovering  over  the  sincerity  of  its  respect 
T  law.  Hence,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  honeymoon  of  a  new 
litical  establishment.  The  President  seema  satisiied,  and  a^  it  were 
ieved  from  a  cnishing  responsibility;  the  Republican  majority 
iumplis  without  intern pemte  joy,  but  with  a  sense  of  strength  and 
curity*  It  has,  thanks  to  the  creation  of  Under  Secretaryships  of  State, 
obtained  in  the  Ministry  the  representation  of  its  sevei-al  groups,  which, 
by  multiplying  tlie  bonds  of  union  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Tarlia- 
mentary  majority,  much  increases  its  solidity.  All  the  Ministei-s  are  men 
esteemed  as  to  character,  and  the  presence  among  them  of  four  Protestants 
proves  sufficiently  that  the  clerical  party  was  really  the  one  defeated  on 
Uie  1 4th  December,  In  the  Senate  the  Constitutionalists,  who  know"  that 
fc-election  may  be  the  reward  of  their  disci-etion,  and  who  indeed  desiro 
pe  pacific  i>rogi'ess  of  affairs,  seem  desirous  of  di-awing  nearer  to  the 
Keft*  For  the  first  time  j>refectoral  administration  rests  entirely  in 
Biepubliean  hands,  and  the  Ministry  is  secured  against  finding  in  its 
Binetionaries  the  obstacles  that  secret  hostility,  inertia,  and  ill-will  were 
vont  to  raisCr  In  the  magistiTcy  (although,  owing  to  M.  Dufaure,  with 
Islowness  iiritating  to  the  impatient},  a  similar  change  in  the  procureurs 
m  the  Republic  will  deprive  of  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
■overnment  those  who  for  the  last  seven  months  have  forgotten  their 
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niagiBterial  duties  in  order  to  constitute  themselves  instrumeats  of  a 
ridiculous  and  hateful  tyranny.  In  the  amiy,  public  force  will  no  louger 
be  entrusted  tu  men  capalile  of  using  it  against  the  institutions  of  Fraooi^ 
General  Ducrot  lias  already  been  deprived  of  his  command;  oth^fl 
among  tltem  General  de  Rochebouet,  will  lose  theirs  in  two  mondiP 
Ltime.  Finally,  the  nuinicipal  elections  of  the  6th  of  January  hvTt 
^  throughout  France  given  an  immense  majority  to  the  Republir-  *-  -  -ty; 
several  senatrn^  of  the  Right,  jnayors  of  the  principal  Uyw  .ir 

L  departments,  have  not  been  re-elected  members  of  the  Muuicipul  U^uucil. 
r  And  beiicefurth  the  majority  may  be  looked  upon  as  secured  to  the  Re- 
publicans in  ihQ  Senatorial  elections  of  December,  1 878,     M.  '  .is 
journey  to  Italy  has  been  the  mast  characteristic  symbol  of  th.  ^.  ...^,kte 
change  in  French  policy.     The  very  man  who  four  months  ago  wm 
I   condemned  to  prison  for  an  otFence  a^inst  the  Marshal  is  now  rccseivfd 
I  in  Rome  by  tlte  French  Amlmssador  iuid  the  King  of  Italy  as  thi^  r^yt^ 
I  fientative  of  French  democracy.     Wherever  he  went  h*  ~ 
[■  patriotic  aud  moderate  language,  and  on  his  return  to  Fi 
I  a  speech  at  Marseilles,  in  which,  nearly  in  the  same  words  used  by  two 
■  chiefs  of  the  Left  C*entTe,  MM.  Cidujon  and  L^on  Renault,  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Republican  party  the  rule  of  conduct  tlmt  they  ought  to  havt 
adopted  for  two  years  punt,  but  have  been  slow  to  recognize  :  that»  namdy, 
of  ceasing  to  be  an  Opposition  party  in  order  to  become  a  Govern mejatii 
I  and  even  a  Ministerial  one. 

I  8ucli  successes  and  such  sagacity  ai'e  well  calculated  to  inapire  con* 
i  fidence,  and  the  spite,  anger,  ealunjnious  ur  satirical  insinuations  of  re* 
'  actionary  journals  can  but  increase  the  satisfaction  of  Republkaiia 
Nothing  pleases  them  better  than,  for  example,  to  see  Le  FramfOM. 
L  that  journal  of  warped  and  narrow  heaux  espy  its,  who  have  eonstittited 
P  themselves  tlie  vuiuosi  of  cahmmy,  and  pmctise  deceit  with  a  kind  of 
elegant  dilettantism, — to  see  it  wax  indignant  in  its  first  article  agauiil 
,  •the  invasions  of  Kadicaliijm,  and  two  columns  further  on  ridicule  tha 
k  Republicans  who  give  places  to  Orleanists,  Such  malice  is  too  tiaitf* 
I  pai^ent,  and  it  is  plain  that  its  only  object  is  to  excite  against  the 
I  triumphant  Left  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  more  advanr»*d  paTtj% 
I  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  abandon  ourselv  l^alnlt 

I  contidencG  and  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties,  the  bl  ^  latf  oa 
I  the  horizon. 

I  These  primary  ditticulties  come  from  the  very  nature  and  compomtiQii 
I  of  the  Rcpublieiui  party.  At  present,  if  it  is  desii-ous  to  realize  11 
I  Gambettu  s  progi*amme,  and  show  itself  a  governing  party;  it  must  Iw 
I  patient,  prudent,  tolerant,  and  moderate.  If  these  virtm^w  }^  <»4Wiy  of 
I  practice  t^>  the  reasonable  Republicans  forming  the  Left  i  ♦a 

r  a  portion  of  those  forming  the  Lett,  they  are  singularly  ^  ^  ,  W 
the  advanced  Republicans  of  the  Extreme  Lett.  Accustomed  as  these  i» 
I  to  lay  down  principles  in  the  way  dogmas  ar«  promulgati^d,  withciil 
1  ti'ouhling  themselves  to  find  out  whether  they  can  be  realissed  or  not^ 
I  slaves  of  utnntelligent  electoi^s  who  liave  returned  them  licc&u»Q  of 
1  their  brilliant  jtromises,— will  these  ultraniontanes  of  ilemocraiiy,  \m 
I  skilful  than,  but  equally  fanatical  us  those  of  clericalism,  lie  ahl«  U> 
I  moderate  their  impatience  i  One  is  tempted  to  doubt  it  w\x,.tr  i-r-rtiiifif 
i  certain  journals  and  listening  to  certain  conversationa,     1  If 

I  ftome  time  ago  in  company  with  s  •    --'   nttvancod   ^  -4 

I  beard  one  ol  them — ^a  very  auperi^u  >y  the   >  <^ 
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ground  him  :  "  Can  yau  picture  to  yourself  this  I  C  ■  (an  influential 
leputy  of  the  Left)  has  just  been  here.  I  asked  him  whether  they 
ere  going  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  and  he  replied  that  this  was  not  the 
ight  moment  It  i8  hardly  worth  w^liile  to  have  a  Republican  ministry 
it  will  do  nothing/'  "There  it  is,"  said  a  municipal  councillor, 
irugging  his  shoulders  ;  *'  those  men  of  the  Left,  now  that  they  have 
ot  places,  care  little  for  the  rest,'*  Now  these  few  words  disclose  all 
he  faults  that  characterize  the  ad%^anced  deniocratic  party:  want  of 
ractical  sense,  distrust*  and  envy, — sentiments  unfortunately  but  too 
idely  spread  among  popular  classes.  Some  journals  have  been  stai'ted 
thrive  by  and  develop  these  sentiments  ;  for  instance,  the  Reveil  and 
ilie  R^pahlkain,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  Droits  de  rHtyinme,  the 
^  athrftl  and  the  Marseillaise,  Up  to  the  present  time»  fortunatety,  their 
has  been  but  small,  and  their  princi]»al  purpose  seems  t^i  be  that  of 
iig  the'reactionar)^  press  with  alarming  quotations,  and  themes 
br  declamation ;  just  as  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  seems  to  have  set  him- 
If  to  disci-edit  the  Bonapartist  party  by  his  absurd  violence  in  the 
nibers,  and  his  cynical  articles  in  the  Payi^,  Other  journals,  such  as 
lie  Bien  Public  and  Ranpel,  hold  themselves  bomid  Uy  follow  suit  with 
e  Reveil  so  as  not  to  lose  tlieir  demagogical  supporters,  and  we  find 
lem  beginning  again  to  demand  amnesty  for  the  Communists,— a  useless 
roposition  since  the  Senate  will  never  entertain  it,  l»ut  at  the  same 
"me  a  dangerous  one  because  establishing  a  solidarity  between  the 
publicans  and  the  enemies  of  social  order  itself.  I  can  quite  imder- 
tand  how  hard  it  may  seem  to  leave  unnunished  such  conspirators  as 
de  Broglie,  M.  de  j^ourtou,  and  M.  Bat  hie,  who  without  the  shadow 
f  an  excuse  were  ready  to  subject  Frauce  to  civil  war,  while  men,  many 
f  whom  had  no  other  desire  than  to  defend  the  enilangered  Republic, 
re  condemned  to  life-long  exile ;  but  however  great  the  moral  culpa- 
ility  of  the  authors  of  the  16th  of  May,  what  remained  in  the  state  of 
riininal  intention  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  actual  crime,  and  the  impunity 
f  M.  de  Broglie  and  his  accomplices  is  less  dangerous  to  the  Republic 
an  would  l>e  the  justification  of  those  who  threw  France  into  confu- 
on  to  save  the  Republic  from  imaginary  peril. 

The  sad  thin^is  that  this  impatience,  this  impetuosity  of  Radical  jom'- 
Usui  is  mainly  a  matter  of   shop,  of  profit,  of  subscribers,  the  one 
iety  being  to  retain  or  gain  readers.      We  may  therefore  anticipate 
t  no  slight  embarrassment  will  be  caused  by  the  journalist  who  has 
ost  influenced  public  opinion  since  the   IGtfi  of  May,  and  who  has 
n  rewarded  for  it  l>y  a  seat  as  dei>uty,     M.  Eniile  de  Girardiii,  pro- 
rietor  of  the  France,  which  previous  to  the  16th  of  May  attained  a  cir- 
culation of  2,500  copies,  but  has  risen  in  a  few  weeks  to  one  of  00,000, 
~,  de  Girardinhas  shown  a  prodigious  polemical  talent,  an  actisity^  a 
naeity  really  marvellous  in  a  man  of  seven ty^four,  and  has  brought 
l>ear  all   the  resources  atfbrded  him  by  the  longest  and  the  most 
entful  career  as  jom*nalist  that  our  century  has  witnessed.     He  had 
en  chosen  candidate  during  the  crisis,  in  order  to  ofter  an  atfront  to 
then  antagonistic  Government,  but  he  was  elected  when  the  crisis  was 
r,  and  the  Republicans  discover  that  they  have  contracted  a  rather 
venient  and  compromising  alliance.    M.  de  Girardin,  who  has  all  his 
been  mixed  up  with  the  most  daring  financial  enters  irises,  w^ho 
himself  on  buying  journals  without  subscribers,  and  suddenly 
em   to  an   unheard-of  circulation — a  man   above  all  thin^ 
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Tactical,  vividly  impressed  for  the  moment, by  turns  Socialist,  Bonapaitiit 
.epublican,  but  always  a  man  of  progress ;  devoid  of  principles*  and 
'€ver  carried  away  by  his  dislikes,  caprices,  instincts  ;  by  no  meaas  ao 
originator,  but  a  great  agitator  of  ideas;  fond  above  all  of  movej2ifiDt« 
sensation,  fame,  and  believing  all  to  be  well  so  long  as  he  is  talked  of 
and  his  journal  selk, — M.  de  Girardin  will  probably  exercise  hid  inge- 
nuity in  inciting  public  opinion  to  create  difficulties  in  order  to  draw 
attention  to  himself  He  has  already  begun  one  campaign  again^^t  />mc- 
iionarim}i,BxiA  another  to  support  the  retention  of  the  CouncQ  c^t  n^ 

a  committee   directing   the   Left,   very  useful    during   the    r  i  nt 

likely  now  to  become  the  tyrant  of  the  majority  and  the  Ministry.  Tliii 
question,  which  might  have  become  a  cause  of  irritation  owing  to  the 
persistence  with  wiiicli  tlie  reactionary^  press  attacked  the  Committee  of 
Eighteen,  has  been  solved  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Left,  who  have  for 
the  present  dissolved  the  Committee,  to  re-form  it  only  in  ease  of  crim 
Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Government  may  arise  from  '" 
institution  of  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  so  useful  in  certain  respccU 
most  of  them,  representing  more  decided  opinions  than  those  of  tbe 
Ministry.  Yet  there  is  danger  either  of  the  latter  Ixdng  nullifie^l  by 
their  subalterns,  or  of  divergences  capable  of  breaking  up  the  Cabinet 
Much  savoh*  /aire  and  mutual  toleration  will  be  needed  to  avoid  thmt 
rocks  ahead. 

In  short,  generally  speaking,  the  Left  has  to  dread  the  tendency  I 
pointed  out  in  my  last  letter— that,  namely,  which  inclines  univetsil 
suffrage  more  and  more  to  the  choice  of  Radicals.  Were  this  tendeoey 
to  become  predominant,  the  Republic  would  soon  lose  its  mast  valu* 
able  ailherents.  The  numicipal  elections  in  great  towns,  on  die  Gth  of 
January,  were  not  a  little  unfortunate  in  this  particular.  It  is  espe- 
cially to  be  deplored  that,  in  Paris,  municipal  councillors  so  wise  and 
liljeral  as  MM.  Beudant,  Leveil^,  Degouve-Denunques,  should  have  been 
set  aside. 

Together  with  the  dangers  springing  from  the  very  naiura  af  Ihe 
Eepuhlican  party,  which  are  the  most  serious,  there  are  also  dangers  to 
be  apprehi^nded  from  the  action  of  the  parties  of  the  Right.  For  tlui 
moment  these  are  quiescent  and  powerless,  but  they  aU-eady  show,  bjr 
cei-tain  teasing  ways  in  the  Senate,  their  desii'e  to  hamper,  so  far  as  b 
possible,  the  proceedings  of  Government ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  revels 
tions  have  been  made  as  to  the  projected  coup  d\'iat  in  the  mimtb  of 
Decemlier,  which  prove  that  they  would  not  have  shrunk  from  crime  m 
order  to  de^^troy  the  Repulilic.     On  the  12th  of  December,  it  -J 

merely  on  the  \y\]\  of  the  Marshal  whether  civil  war  should  br^  '»r 

not,  and  as  the  Left  was  ready  t<>  meet  force  hy  force,  and  had  on  ite 
side  a  portion  of  the  army,  it  was  with  a  milit^aiy  civil  war,  the  mosi 
appalling  war  of  all,  that  we  were  in  fact  menaced,  I  mi}>ht  dwell  m 
tne  anguish,  the  despair  of  all  patriotic  spirits  obliged  t^ 
this  last  resource,  and  the  fall  of  France  to  the  level  of  S 
horror  when  cnlonels  and  generals  came  to  proffer  ; 
against  the  lieads  of  the  array.  The  remedy  se« 
worse  than  the  disease.  Yet  what  c*»uld  have  been  done  i 
evident  that  the  aim  of  M.  Batbie  and  his  accompHc*'-'  " 

"    iro%v  of  the  Republic?     And  thiA  was  the  most  st 

Iwhat  had  to  be  resisted  was  not  ; 
iCoupd*tiid  concealed  under  the 
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induce  the  Senate  to  vote  for  a  second  dissolution,  Thua»  then,  it 
^ould  have  become  necea^iary  that  the  army  should  enter  upon  the  dis- 
assion  r^f  a  political  question,  constitute  itself  jud^^e — in  a  word,  make 
^JPronunckimieiitiK  Would  not  this  have  been  the  ruin  of  railitaiy  cha- 
:)line  ?  AcconUngly,  public  opinion  has  approved  the  double  decision 
which  the  Minister  of  War,  M.  Borel,  has  punished  both  General 
esaolles.  guilty  of  having  given  sanguinary  orders  in  case  of  disturb- 
ace,  and  Major  Labordere.  guilty  of  having  declared  beforehand  that 
should  rnfiise  to  obey  his  sunerior  officers.  The  situation  was  bo  grave 
jat  I  know  a  large  number  ot  Republican  officers  who»  in  the  event  of 
[fix'sh  diiisolution,  woukl  have  obeyed  the  orders  of  Goveruuient  rather 
)an  have  given  themselves  out  as  the  interpreters  of  legality.  They 
>uld  only  have  determined  to  (hsoL>ey  in  the  case  of  an  actual  amp 
t^tai^  by  which  the}^  would  have  been  definitively  ordered  to  violate 
^e  law. 
To  the  internal  dangers  which  threaten  the  new  Government,  whether 
[>m  Right  or  Left,  I  might  add  those  from  abroad.  But  here  all  dis- 
jssion  is  useless.  Here  we  touch  upon  the  absolutely  unknoBm,  How 
11  tlie  Kastem  Question  at  feet  us  ?  How  will  the  successor  to  Victor 
amanuel  turn  out  ?  Will  Humbert  I*  remain  as  devoted  to  Prussian 
)Iicy  as  Prince  Humbert  has  been,  or  will  he  become  inspired  with  his 
iither  s  feelings  towards  France  ?  Will  the  Pope  make  up  his  mind  to 
ie,  and  what  will  his  successor  prove?  WTiat  is  Prince  Rismai'k  think- 
;  and  deciding  ?  All  these  are  mere  points  of  interrogation,  and  at  the 
tie  time  black  points.  One  thing  is  certain,  public  opinion  in  France 
Bks  only  to  avoid  all  complications  that  may  lead  to  war.  Doubtless 
iere  is  no  intention  to  sacrifice  the  country's  dignity ;  on  the  contrary, 
is  desired  that  its  voice  should  be  heard  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  ; 
it  aVMn'e  all  desires  is  the  desire  for  peace.  W^e  have  reached  the 
Itch  of  having  no  longer  any  opinion  about  European  affairs  ;  so  that 
^hen  the  war  in  the  East  broke  out,  we  began  liy  wishing  success  to 
Tie  Russians,  under  the  imi>ression  that  this  would  be  the  speediest  way 
_  F  ending  the  war.  Then,  w^hen  the  Turks  were  victorious,  all  our  sym- 
pathies went  over  to  their  side,  became  undecided,  and  finally  resolved 
themselves  into  one  thought  only — the  wish  for  peace.  Frenchmen  feel 
that  above  all  they  are  bound  to  take  thought  for  their  internal  re-or- 
gaai^^ation,  and  for  the  moment  to  renounce  any  external  policy.  The 
great  questions  at  present  are  the  Universal  Exhibition  and  the 
latorial  Elections  of  December  next. 


I' Just  at  the  recommencement  of  its  Parliamentary  labours,  the 
bamber  has  lost  its  senior  member,  M,  F.  V.  Raspaib  He  was  one  of 
^e  tiiost  original  figures  of  the  Republican  party  in  its  heroic  period. 

began  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  chemistiy,  and  all  com- 
^tent  men  acknowledge  that  he  showed  himself  possessed    of  true 

itive  faculty,  in  his  researches  on  Vegetable  Pliysiology  and  on 
atrt?tfaction  anticipating  the  discoveries  of    Organic  Chemistry,  and 

se  <»f  M.  Pasteur  on  Fermentation.     Unfoitunately  he  was  no  sooner 

cl  ►  political  lile  than  he  replaced  patient  investigation  by 

i  m,  and  a  system  hastily  fabricated,  full  of  the  peculiarities 

cIi  m.     All  diseases  whatever,  according  to  him,  proceeded 

>m  i.i..  .V.   ^jpic  animalculEt!  and  parasites,  whose  action  he  took  plea- 

t  in  comparing  to  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  society ;  and  one  only  remedy 
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in  his  opinion  was  needed  for  every  form  of  suffering — namel}  r. 

His   "Manuel  de  la  Sant<^%''  which  has  still  a  considerable  Cx... ^ii, 

I  rendered  superfluous  both  doctors  and  drugs, with  the  exception  of  thoae  rf 

|M,  Raspail.     Tliere  was  a  degree  of  truth  in  his  system.     It  is  well  known 

I  that  many  maladies  are  purely  infectious  owing  to  organic  germs,  and  he 

I  brought  into  strong  light  the  calming  and  disinfecting  pr  <i 

I  camphor;  but  his  exaggerations  compromised  his  whole  sysi  1j« 

[minds  of  the  thoughtful.    Not  so  with  the  people,  who  saw  in  Ha^sfiail  %, 

Ifi'iend,  and  found,  moreover,  in  his  "  Manuel'*  many  excellent  hygienk 

■  H-nd  moral  precepts.     Neither  did  his  philanthropy  prevent  him  from 

I  making  a  large  fortune  by  his  pharmacy.     His  political  career  dattt 

f  more  especially  from  the  July  days  of  1830,  when  be  fought  on  the  bix- 

ricades.     He  took  rank  among  the  most  ardent  revolutioniiita,  and  U 

was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  anx*st,  after  the  15th  of  May,  18iS,  that  he 

was  not  implicated  in  the  June  insurrection.     To  the  end  of  his  life  \at 

had  quarrels  with  the  law,  and  so  lat«  as  1875  spent  a  year  in  prison  ftw 

having  in  his  '*  Manuel  '*  defended  the  Commune.   Nevertheless,  hiii  id6» 

Lwere  never  savagely  violent,  like  those  of  many  of  his  revohitiooary 

I  contemporaries.     He  never  lost  a  kind  of  apostolic  gentleness,  and  his 

ifiivourite  scheme  was  one  for  changing  prisons  into  schools.     Althoii^'b 

the  had  taken  pait  in  many  guilty  enterprises,  and  uttered  a  great 

I'Bumber  of  chimerical  or  dangerous  notions,  the  memory  he  leaves  i»  tbit 

I  of  a  man  of  original  and  inventive  mind,  of  a  writer  and  speaker  fuU  of 

I  spirit  and  humour,  and,  above  all,  of  a  pure,  generous^  and  disinterest«ii 

I  character. 

I  While  losing  in  Raspail  one  of  ita  political  chiefs  and. one  of  tti 
I  scientific  oniaments,  the  Radical  party  w^as  at  the  name  time  depdved 
I  by  the  death  of  Courbet  of  its  greatest  artist,  A  strange  and  origittil 
[figure  that  of  this  peasant  of "  Franehe-Comt^,  who  died  in  exile  for 

folitical  ideas  that  he  did  not  hold  and  for  crimes  the  impirt  of  whicii 
e  did  not  understand.     He  was  only  a  great  child,  uniting  v  I- 

I  city  of  the  artist  to  that  of  the  rustic.  Unbounded  in  his  \  ^. .  i>« 
I  yet  won  forgivenass  for  it  by  force  of  bonhovwiie,  or  at  leabt  sembiaood 
lof  honhmnmis;  for,  mth  such  natures  as  his,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
I  draw  the  line  where  sincere  conviction  passes  over  into  mere  pasi&g 
I  for  effect.  When  people  said  to  him  about  one  of  his  picture.^/'  Worthy 
I  of  Velasquez/'  and  he  replied,  "  Velasquez  was  not  capable  of  it  f  wheo 
['he  exclaimed,  "  Shut  me  up  in  an  island,  and  I  will  compose  fv  .^ 

I  equal  to  those  of  Beethoven/'  was  he  speaking  seriously  or  lai.^,..„^  at 
I  himself  and  his  interlocutor?  He  proved  on  one  occaaion  that  tu! 
I  perfectly  understood  the  art  of  puffmg,  and  that  his  simplicity  wu 
I  quite  comimtible  with  a  certain  knavishness,  as  is  often  the  case  witk 
[peasants.  In  1870  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  M.  Maurie  '  '  ^I, 
I  wishing  to  gain  popularity,  had  Courbet  sounded,  in  order  to  i  :f 

[he  would  accept  a  decoration.      Courbet  caused   the  Minist<^r 
I  thanked  witli  fervour,  showed  delight,  and  expressed  hinxself  in  .su.,. 
[way  as  to  imply  acceptance,  without  categorically  accepting.     Then  , 
fwTnt  and  hid  himself  in  the  country,  so  that  the  quest  ^        '      '  '  uotl 
[put  to  him  more  definitely.     He  was  decorated,  and  m  wt^ 

la  letter,  and  had  it  printea  in  all  the  papers,  ' 
Iname  of  his  democratic  principleji.  He  liad  a 
Idecorated  whik  refusing  docaration. 
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Tlie  Bobo  made  b}'  Kadical  journals  about  tliia  inci<lent.  the  flattery 

K  disciples,  above  all  the  much-exaggerated  praise  that  had  been 
I   on    him   by    Proiidhon    in  his    book  on  art»   where  he    calls 
ah  of  a  new  -Estlietie,  the  Democratic  and   Revolu- 
J  I     made  the  latter  believe  himself  a  politiciun, — he  to 

whom  politics  were  never  more  than  mattt^r  for  conversation,  or  rather 
the  frothy  talk  of  the  brew-house  and  the  studio.  In  spite  of  liis 
easing  reputation,  Courbet  was  never  able  to  ac<juire  the  manners 
customs  of  a  gentleman ;  he  was  a  boor  to  the  end.  His  role  of 
^uiber  of  the  Commune  was  only  a  colossal  practical  joke,  and  the 
Eing  ilown  the  Column  of  La  Place  Vendome, — *'  that  pipe  that  had 
rays  otiended  him; ' — was  in  his  eyes  but  a  gigantic  trick  of  the  studio, 
tribunals  before  whom  he  had  to  appear  viewed  it  in  that  light, 
irbet  was  not  punished  as  a  real  insurgent;  he  was  only  condemned  to 
the  cost  of  setting  up  again  the  monument  he  had  destroyed.  This 
iicial  pleasantly  was,  however,  a  more  serions  matter  than  it  seemed ; 
pe  Courbet,  exiled  and  ill,  died  in  Switzerland  in  very  f»oor  circuni- 
ice^.  We  may  now  forget  his  defects  and  his  actual  errors,  and  see 
only  the  painter.  In  this  respect  he  occupies  in  our  contempo- 
deous  school  a  place  apart.  He  was  wont  to  designate  himBell  & 
iiirt-peintre,  and  this  is  the  most  correct  definition  of  his  talent, 
mxiet  not  indeed  understand  it  a8  meaning  what  the  word  implies 
jien  we  speak  of  "  the  masters/'  that  is  to  say,  the  eternal  models  of 
and  beauty,  the  beads  of  the  great  schools — Titian,  liaphael, 
ilasquGZ,  Rembrandt,  Rubens.  We  apply  the  term  in  French  to 
rkmen  who  have  risen  to  be  masters  in  their  special  calling- — mastcr- 
lers*  master-enaraellers,  master-blacksmiths.  Courbet  was  really  a 
Bter-painter.  No  one  has  in  our  day  better  known  his  business  than 
t<Jjd,  Do  not  require  from  him  wealth  of  imagination,  or  scientific 
^position,  or  a  lofty  ideal,  or  profoimd  sensibility.  But  if  all  that  is 
ated  be  to  see  well,  and  to  render  with  force  and  truth  what  has 
,  eeen^  he  has  no  rival.  He  has  the  gift  of  immediately  seeing  the 
BDtial  character  of  the  person  or  the  landscape  before  his  eyes,  and 
[renders  it  with  unequalled  simplicity  and  power.  No  one  has  been 
le  to  paint  so  well  what  in  the  language  of  the  studio  is  called 
rrceau.  His  execution  is  at  once  free  and  precise,  the  air  plaj^s 
iiund  his  figures  ;  his  skias  and  his  clouds  give  us  immense  distances, 
I  flesh-tints  are  living  and  warm ;  his  inanimate  objects  are  solid,  and 
moulded  as  living  figures.  W^hen  he  attempts  phUosophic  painting  he 
into  triviality  and  pretension,  except  in  his  admirable  "Casseur 
|f  pierres,"  which  is  a  study  from  nature ;  but  when  he  paints  a  beautiful 
m  or  shows  us  the  sea  in  storm,  long  stretdies  of  san*ls,  the  wood- 
ed coverts,  where  roebucks  shelter  timorously  and  stags  encounter  in 
fee  battle— his  power  of  vision  joined  to  the  sure  and  simple  itnaestria 
Texecution  make  him  a  great  painter.  The  realistic  contemporary 
(lool  considera  him  its  master.  Those  are  entitled  to  do  so  who,  like 
^^n-^'i  Latour,  aim  at  adding  nothing  to  nature,  at  not  arranging  her 
t/o  a  conventional  ideal,  but  at  rendering  her  such  as  she  is, 
Li  J  ]  ^  li^ht  her  most  characteristic  features ;  but  those  who 

%JB  ^Lisly   usuip  the  name  of  realist,  M.  Manet   and  the 

tai/i^s  who  have  followed  and  caricatured  him ;  those  ivho 
that  all  subjects  whatever  are  good  for  painting,  and  that  a 
ace  impression  and  four  or  five  correct  tones  throwTi  on  canvas 
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suffice  to  make  a  picture, — those  have  no  right  to  claea  themielfef 
with  Courbefc,  that  persevering  and  conscientious  worker,  who  fotuid  it 
diliicult  to  satisfy  himself,  felt  deeply  the  grandeiu*  of  nature  and  tha 
haiTTiony  of  the  Hving  beinc^,  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  he  es 

calling,  and  must  inwardly  have  laughed  at  the  forTuI*--  li^ 

times  exhibited  under  the  pretext  of  realisiiL 

This  question  of  realism  constantly  recum  in  coiimectiaii  wiA 
contemporary  literature  and  art;  and  I  shall  doubtless  have  fct- 
quent  occasion  to  dwell  upon  it.  We  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  b 
France  that  realistii  mauifests  itself  with  the  greatest  \'ifvlen€©  and 
exaggei*ation.  Komanticisrn,  winch  was  a  reaction  a^^ainst  the  old  and 
conventiooal  classicism  of  the  fii^t  Empire,  was  itself  mixed  up  with 
several  factitious  and  conventional  elements.  From  Chateau  briaml 
down  to  Georges  Sand,  including  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  none  of  all  oar 
poets  and  romancists — xmless,  indeed,  Musset — have  been  free  fro©  a 
certain  proportion  of  declamation,  turgidity,  straining  after  effect; 
certain  insincerities,  in  short  Our  gi'eat  historical  painU^rs,  Ingrcdaad 
Delacroix,  do  not  escape  the  same  imputation.  It  was  natural  tJiAt 
there  sliould  l)e  a  reaction ;  but  without  speaking  of  the  comparative 
inferiority  as  regards  talent,  in  comparison  with  their  predeeesson*.  of 
those  who  head  it,  this  reaction  is  immoderate  and  unregulated.  In 
order  to  conciliate  art  and  nature,  the  beet  device  they  can  hit  upco 
Ls  the  sTippression  of  art.  Because  the  beautiful  has  been  overmuch  _ 
sought  at  the  expense  of  nature,  they  pursue  nature  at  the  exp€^^H 
of  the  beautiful — nay,  mutilate  nature  out  of  fear  and  dislike  of  IH 
beautiful.  The  true  liniitB  of  realism,  the  true  mission  of  art,  w^ 
nevertheless  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  our  century,  by  the  ima 
of  genius  who  vn\{  remain  its  most  complete  expi'easion,  its  real 
master^^^ — ^by  the  one  who,  above  all  otherSj  knew  how  to  combine  love  of 
nature  and  love  of  the  beautiful, — by  Goethe  himself  *'  Nachahmtmg 
*  der  Natur — der  schonen  " — such  was  his  motto,  and  he  has  pointed  oul, 
in  a  celebrated  sonnet,  what  are  the  bonds  that  unite  nature  and  art ;— 

"  Natur  nnd  Kimst  sie  sclielnen  aicli  eu  fliehen« 
Und  Imban  aicbj  eh  Man  es  dj^nkt,  g^efimden; 
Bur  Widerwille  ist  auch  mir  verBcKwimden 
Und  beide  schemen  glericli  roich  an  ruxieheii/' 

But  Goethe  has  never  exercised  much  influence  over  French  litef 
although  he  has  been  read  and  admired  beyond  any  foreign  auti 
Daniel  Stem  herself,  who  had  a  real  cidtus  for  him,  and  who  as  jrem 
went  on  was  able  to  assume,  in  attitude  at  least,  something  of  lii 
Olympian  serenity,  is  yet  more  akin  to  liousseau  and  Chateaubriafld 
than  to  him.  Tliere  has  even  been  since  the  war  of  1870  a  sooiewbii 
puerile  reaction  against  Goethe,  M.  Dumas  fils,  in  his  prefiu^t^  to  i 
translation  of  ''Faust/* — a  very  mastei-piece  of  ignorance  and  fa* 
afler  confessing  that  he  docs  not  know  German,  like  a  boy  thn  v>j».. 
stones  at  a  statue*  turns  tlie  immortal  work  into  riflicule.  and  ciHi- 
eiders  it  coarse  and  immoi-al — he,  the  author  of  **  La  Vi^  '       • '/ 

Even  IL  Scherer,  though  with  more  gravity  and  liter;  uji 

given  way  to  a  political  rancour  little  worthy  of  a  mind  of  hisstsn)!^ 
and  sought  to  lessen  the  importance  of  Qoetho's  works.     But 
have  sympathetic  interpreters  been  wanting  to  Goethe  of  late*    Ha| 
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^kpired  the  best  of  M.  Caro's  books,  the  beet  written  and  most  thorough 

^m  those  of  M.  M^zieres,  as  well  as  an  excellent  volume  of  M.  Boaaert,  and 

he  has  recently  famished  M.  Ernest  Lichtenberger  with  the  material  of 

one  of  the  best  specimens  of  literary  criticism  which  has  appeared   in 

France  in  recent  years,  aud    one  of  the    best   calculated  to  bring  to 

I^ht  the  force  and  variety  of  Goethe's  works.  It  only  treats  of  Goethe's 
?o<^6ie5t  Lyriques "  (Hachette),  but  it  is  in  this  direction  that  Goethe 
greatest,  and  has  become  in  Germany  the  favourite  poet  alike  of 
inkers  and  of  the  people.  His  power  and  superiority  as  lyrical  poet 
lie  in  his  sincerity  He  has  only  written  vei-ses  on  real  subjects  to 
^press  feelings  that  he  has  really  experienced.  He  Ixas  not  written 
ive  poetry  without  being  in  love,  or  sung  of  sorrow  without  having 
luse  for  sadness,  or  described  what  he  has  never  si^en.  When  he 
reproached  for  not  having  composed  patriotic  songs  in  1813, 
replied  indignantly,  *•  What !  write  war  songs  and  remain  in 
room,^ — that  was  in  my  line  indeed !  To  write  while  bivouack- 
would  have  been  another  matter/'  But  those  so  true  impressions, 
^}  sincere  sentiments,  were  given  out  according  to  the  different 
riods  of  his  life  in  most  different  forms,  sometimes  in  imitation 
'  the  popular  iiW,  sometimes  drawing  inspiration  from  the  Pindaric 
'es,  now  seeking  to  return  to  the  rugged  simplicity  of  Hans 
cha,  now  rediscoveriug  the  form  and  elegiac  accent  of  TibuUus, 
&king  use  altei-nately  of  ballad,  sonnet,  and  distich,  finally  ending  by 
transfemng  into  German^ — when  personal  inspiration  began  to  decline, 
— the  Oriental  hyperboles  and  dainty  graces  of  the  GfiazcU  of  Hafiz. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  follow  out  in  this  book  of  M.  Lichtenberger  tho 
analysis — so  subtle  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  so  delicate  in  a  literary 
— by  which  he  shows  us  the  intimate  connection  between  Goethe's 
poetic  works  and  personal  life,  and  how  each  of  the  forms  that  he  suc- 
Bsively  adopts  corresponds  to  the  natm-e  and  the  degree  of  intensity 
his  feelings.  We  subscribe  to  this  judgment  of  Goethe  as  a  genius 
essentially  lyrical,  who  in  order  to  take  interest  in  his  work,  needed  that 
sentiment  inspiring  it  should  remain  at  white  heat,  and  who 
sequently  left  almost  all  his  dramas  unfinished. 
[This  deeply  studied,  coiTectly  thought  out,  and  well-wi-itten  book  is 
"iesis  for  a  doctor^s  degree  in  letters,  delivered  only  a  few  <lays  since 
i  the  Sorbonne.  These  examinations,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call 
Jnivei^sity  Solemnities,"  aftbrd  a  curious  spectacle.  A  very  small 
;>m,  low-roofed,  dfirk,  and  most  meanly  furnished,  a  fuw  wooden 
iches  for  the  audience,  whose  number  cannot  be  much  above  sixty, 
Iwever  closely  they  sit,  an  oval  table  for  the  candidate,  and  the  judges 
seated  on  straw  chaii's,  Avitli  the  exception  of  the  president, — 
&re  you  liave  the  viise  en  schie  of  the  *'  solemnity/'  But  the 
lity  of  the  actors  sets  off  the  poverty  of  the  theatre.  The  judgea 
for  the  most  part  men  of  rank  in  literature  and  science,  membera  of 
French  Academy,  like  M.  M^zieres  and  M,  Caro ;  of  the  Academy  of 
criptions,  like  M,  Wallon  and  M.  Egger;  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
aence,  liku  M,  Fastel  de  Coulanges  and  M,  Janet  The  candidates,  too, 
:  f Vom  among  the  most  distinguished  yomiger  members  of 
V,  and  as  their  thesis  is  generally  an  elaborate  one,  these 
^minations  for  doctors*  degrees  play  an  important  part  in  the  intel- 
tual  life  of  the  country.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  the 
Itaination  in  itself  is  always  a  very  serious  aflair.    Often  the  examiners. 
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^instead  of  eritieizmg  the  candidate  e  prodaction,  see  in  it  a  mere  pretext 
Ifor  dissertatbns,  lectures,  more  or  lesa  brilliant,  that  they  deliver  to  tWir 
fcdlleagues  and  to  the  public.  It  is  with  the  maintenance  of  theses  prettf 
pnuch  as  with  the  debates  of  the  Chamber— it  is  a  ceremon  "  '"  ta 

Igiiaraiitee  publicity,  but  the  matter  is  all  settled  beforf  d 

Iwork  is  gone  thrnunh  in  the  Parliamentary  Bureaux,  in  the  writing- 
Irpoms  of  the  candidate  aud  of  the  judgeB, 

I     Examinations  for  the  doctor  s  degree  have  in  fact  a  great  infiueiijfl 
rnpon   study  in  France.      The  candidate  begins  by  submitting  to  m^ 
iBean  of  Faculty  the  subjects  that  die  intends  to  take  up,  the  latt^ 
kpproves  or  criticizes,  sometimes  modifies,  sometime.-*  even  m  * 

Ibetter.     The   thesis  written  oat,  one  of  the  judges  is   bt>un  k 

lit  oVer;  if  it  be   defective,   he   requires  coiTections  made,  *^ 

leven  requires   the  whole  to  \y^  rec^«it.     When  he  is  satisfied,  :-.^    i  iia 

Sive^  permission  to  put  it  in  print,  its  delivery  takes  place,  and  the 
octor^s '  diploma  is  confirmed-  We  see  at  once  how  much  influence 
I  may  be  exercised  by  a  learned  and  intelligent  DeaiL  It  is  thus  tliat 
I  the  theses  have  been  transformed  by  M,  V.  Leclerc.  Fifty  yeans  ag\i 
Ithty  were  short  dissertations  of  about  fifty  pages  OU  quit^  gent-jul 
I  subjects^  such  a^  '*  The  Elegy/'  *'  Epic  Poetry,"  &c.,  easily  written  in  a  furt* 
I  night,  aod  then  shut  up  in  the  portfoHoK  of  the  Faculty.  Now  thej 
I  are  Utioks  of  from  800  to  500  pages,  carefully  planned  and  accompltaliel 
IM.  Lederc,  who*  was  philologist  and  mediievalist  both,  inclined  tlw 
[candidates  towards  erudite  subjects,  and  of  lat-e  no  year  has  paeiied 
millhout  our  owing  to  this  doctor's  degree  some  important  work,  mark- 
RA^  an  advance  in  the  study  of  history,  archaeology,  or  philosophy, 
I  while  the  literary  value  of  these  writings  has  in  no  way  been  dirain- 
I  ished,  as  the  thesis  of  JI.  Lichtenberger  proves. 

I  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  French  mind  never  to 
I  separate  substance  from  form,  ideas  from  facts,  life  from  science,  or  prac- 
I  tice  from  theory.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  Frenchman  cultivates  sctenoe 
I  for  itself,  or  becomes  so  far  a  specialist  as  to  overlook  whatever  i« 
I  unconnected  with  his  own  pursuits.  He  has  ever  before  him  either  tb« 
I  practical  api>lications  or  the  moral  influence  of  the  task  he  undertakes, 
I  and  almost  invariably  blends  some  question  of  feeling  with  the  interest 
I  he  feels  in  scientific  facts  or  ideas.  For  example,  the  Association  for 
I  the  Encouragement  of  Greek  Studies,  of  the  first  ten  years  of  wh 
I  existence  M.  O.  d^Eicbthal  has  just  given  us  a  very  interesting  t 
I  was  the  work  of  Pliilhellenes,  who  were  passionately  devoted  to  the  inde* 
I  pendence  of  modem  Greece,  convinced  that  Greek  literature  aod  art 
I  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  our  education— nay,  some  of  whom  beliuTi 
I  that  Greek  will  ultimately  become  the  universal  language.  In  the  sani 
I  Way,  it  is  not  the  simple  interest  bf  scientitic  curiosity  which  inspires  te 
I  erudite  men  now  occupied  with  the  middle  ages.  They  almoai  all 
I  at  re-awakiog  the  love  of  ancient  France,  of  restoring  continuity  to  < 
I  national  traditions,  interrupted  by  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  si?vcfi- 
I  teenth  centuiy  and  by  the  Revolution  ;  of  opening  out  new  '^  *- — -  to 
I  literature,  poetry,  and  art.     The  same  applies  even  to  the  i 

I  Ancient  French  Texts,  founded  by  MM.  Paris,  Meyer,  and  R*7t. 
land  carried  out  in  a  severely  scientific  spirit,  but   which  wou 
I  have  met  with  such  rapid  success  had  it  not  found  the  public  iiuii«l 
r  already  disposed  to  help  on  whatever  might  contribute  to  tne  rewuTiC- 
tion  of  our  old  literature ;  especially  among  the  Uatholic»,  who  8ee  in  Ok 
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iddle  ages  the  era  of  the  great  power  of  the  Church,  and  the  type  of 
heroic  and  Chrii*tian  society. 

Accordingly  we  notice  that  for  some  time  hack  L*Ecole  des  Chartes  is 
ie  only  government  school  in  favour  with  the  Catholic  partj-,  and  erudite 
^orks  on  the  middle  ages  are  the  branch  of  study  in  which  the  members 
~  that  party  most  distinguish  themselves.  M,  Marius  Sepet  has  just 
iblished,  in  the  "  Drame  Chretien  du  Moyen  Age**  (Didier),  an  excellent 
ook  in  which  the  liturgical  origin  of  the  theatre  is  brought  out  with  real 
iditiou.  But  the  most  active  and  vehement  representative  of  this 
Dhool  of  erudite  Catholicity  is  M,  h^cm  Gautier,  who  has  constituted 
imself  the  apostle  of  the  '' Chanson  de  Roland/'  of  which  he  has  already 
^ven  us  seven  editions,  and  who  has  jiLst  published  the  fii*st  volume 
the  second  edition  of  his  great  work  on  "  Les  Epopees  Fran^aises** 
(Palm^),  Thanks  to  the  numerous  contributions  of  late  years  to  this 
^jubject,  thanks  too  to  his  own  researches,  this  second  edition  is  an 
^■KUtirely  new  work.  It  is  far  from  being  a  faultless  one.  It  is  a  note* 
^B^orthy  fact  that  in  writers  of  the  Catholic  school  one  hai-dly  ever  meets 
^Briib  exact  criticism,  or  chastened  taste,  or  precise  and  rigorous  art  in 
^Hpm position — they  almost  all  fall  into  confusion,  redundancy,  exaggera- 
^^Bon,  florid  rhetoric  ;  their  mode  of  argument  has  always  a  something 
about  it  that  is  weak,  h}T>er-refined,  cliildish.  It  may  be  because  the 
Jhurch  holds  them  ever  in  a  state  of  minority ;  at  all  events  they 
re  never  thoroughly  manly.  This  strikes  us  even  in  their  greatest 
istorians,  Ozanam  and  Montalembert.  Theii*  beat  books  seem  less  to 
written  by  gmwn  men  than  by  youths  full  of  promise,  and  this 
ivenility  is  very  apparent  in  M.  Gautier,  but  it  is  i*edeemed  by  many 
aerits,  by  energ}%  contagious  warmth  of  feeling  and  style,  and  by  the 
fiidacit}^  — I  might  even  say  the  faith— necessary  for  such  an  undertake 
ag.  The  critical  school  may  smile,  find  fault,  suggest,  correct ;  it  would 
ever  have  ventured  upon  such  a  task.  For  that  was  needed  an 
athuaiast  and  a  believer  \  Just  think  of  it,  having  to  read  and  analyze 
acre  than  a  hundred  epic  poems,  the  gi*eater  number  oflering  a  great 
mety  of  readings,  and  the  shortest  numbering  from  ten  to  twelve 
ousand  verses.  It  was  a  Herculean  task.  M.  Gautier  has  got  through 
it  well,  he  has  accompliahed  a  useful  work,  clearing  for  the  first  time  a 
much -encumbered  ground  and  pyrag  to  literary  workers  an  idea  of  the 
studies  of  detail  open  to  their  enteq>rise.  Added  to  which  the  book  ie 
really  pleasant  reading,  and  makes  us  feel  kindly  to  the  middle  age,  to 
France,  and  to  the  author.  This  prodigious  poetical  productiveness, 
which  began  in  the  tenth  and  continued  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
reailing  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  aflbrding  inexhaustible  aliment  to 
rman  and  Italian  imaginations,  gives  us  a  grand  idea  of  the  fertility 
faf  ancient  France,  In  the  thirteenth  century  she  was  the  heart  and 
brain  of  Europe,  and  wielded  an  intluence  greater  than  she  ever  did 
since,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  M.  Gautier  has  realized  this  great- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  he  perfectly  recognizes  all  that  there  is  of 
Germanic  in  the  inspiration  of  these  poems,  in  the  ideas,  feelings,  and 
lers  that  they  represent,  Germanic  and  Christian  in  spii-it,  Romanic 
form — such,  according  to  him,  are  our  ancient  epics ;  and  thb  defini- 
on  we  hold  to  be  incontroveiiible. 

I  have?  said  above  that  nowadays  it  is  only  in  these  eruiiite  researches 
Cathohc  school  is  worthily  represented  ;  in  fact,  in  the  purely 
2  U  2 
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literary  sphere  it  numbera  few  writers  of  talent, — the  current  of  Uie 
century  flows  so  far  away  from  it  that  it  haa  to  accept  the  most  com- 
promising alliances*.     For  some  time  back  it  has  adopted  Paul  F^val 
[Atter  formerly  gaining  a  reputation  as  romance- writer  'i  /a  Dwswu, 
[by  hie  stories  of  sword  and  steel,  and  having  seen  the  favour  of  hit 
I  middle-class  public  gradually  foi-sake  him,  this  inventive  and    witty 
liiovelist,  who  Ix^gins  his  tales  so  well  and  continues  them  so  tire«o«iely, 
lis  now  making  himself  a  new  circle  of  readers  in  the  devout  world  Kot 
Ifiatisfied  with   writing  an  apology  for  the  Jesuit?  and  relating  **Lei 
[Etapes  d  une  Convereion,"  in  which  he  not  only  confesses  his  own  adns^ 
fbut  also  those  of  other  people,  he  re-edits  his  old  romances,  expurgntiof 
them   according  to   the   counsels   of  ecclesiastical   authority,  so  thai 
''La   Duehesse    de   Nemours*'    becomes   transformed   into   "  Le   Fr&^ 
Tranquille/* 

Unibrtunately  M.  Paul  Feval  no   longer   has   any  talent,    and   IL 

fBarbey  d'Aur^villy,  whose  Catholicism  is  of  older  date»  but  less  sountl 

[than  that  of  M.  Feval,  has  on  the  contrary  a  goo<l  deal-     ib  Bfu4}<BT 

d*iVuru  villy  is  the  last  of  the  Romanticists;  lie  still  weai^s  in  1 878  n,  costume 

I  that  was  beginning  to  be  ridiculous  in  1S30 — a  hat  witli  broa<i  A 

I  brim^  gi^eatci  *at   with  collar,   lapels,  and  velvet  cuffs,   and   •  u 

plaited  tightly  about  the  waist.    He  is  at  once  a  devotee  and  a  libt?rtiae, 

or  rather  he  affects  both  characters.     He  has  written  books  that  hav« 

,been   brought  before   the    tribunals  as  outraging   public    morality. — 

**  Les  Diabohques  "  amongst  others, — ^and  now  it  is  by  religious  jou 

that  bis  spicy,  affected,  restless,  and  sensual  prose  is  so  nmch  sougl 

I  it  is  by  Catholic  firms  that  his  books  are  published.     Why   is  this 

Because    M*    Barbey  d*Aurt^villy  is   an  impenitent   Il*:»manticist,  wha 

[^remains  faitliful  to  the  dishevelled  style  and  mystical  gallantry  of  fifty 

years  ago  ;  because  he  would  compromise  any  journal  that  acci-pted  his 

[articles  except  Catholic  journals,  where  the  sign  of  the  two  key*  covem 

and  sanctifies  the  wares.     The  latest  book  of  M.  d*Aurevilly's  is  entitleti 

t  **  Les  Bas  Bleua  *'  (Palme).     He  has  vowed  mortal  hatred  Ui  women  who 

'  presume  to  write^ — from  professional  jealousy,  no  doubt ;    for  just  as 

there  is  something  effeminate  about  this  old  beau,  who  is  still  given  to 

I  essences  and  scents, so  there  is  also  efTeminacy  in  his  talent, — ho  is  nen'ons 

witty,  imaginativt^,  but  unequal,  inexact,  and  without  creative  power  We 

constantly  believe  ourselves  to  be  coming  to  a  forcible  idea,  a  finished 

f  passage,  a  perfect  page,  and  smldenly  the  author  stops  short,  ttilla  into 

I  platitude  or  extravagance.     For  all  that,  tliere  is  much  that  is  anxu^diig, 

I  subtle,  striking,  in  what  he  says  of  Mrac.  de  8tael  and  Mme.  de  Uirardin, 

[ Mme-  Sand,  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mme.  Quinet,  but  there  is  no  serious  motivr 

[prompting   his  judgment,  whether  as  regards  his  excessive  sieveittr 

towards  Mme,  Sand  or  his  excessive  admiration  for  Mme.  de  Stael    All 

is  a  mere  affair  of  nerves,  of  mood,  of  feminine  caprice.     What  strite 

.one   most   in   reading   this   book   is   to  see   how,   spite   of  H 

niunhers  of  women  who  have  in  the  nineteenth  century  won  a  i  •♦ 

in   Fnmce  as  writers,  the  female  author  still  continues  an  exceptum. 

|a   ht'ing  apart  as   it  were,  abnormal   and   uusexed,      It  is  En^^*-^^'' 

jwho    invented    the    expression   "Bas   Bleus;"   it  is  only   in    > 

ttliat    the  rather  contemptuous   estimate  implied  in  it  sur 

egard  to   women  who  write.     We  ai*e  still  true  de.sceriibi 

[Komans,  in  whose  eyes  the  voca,tion  of  women  was  to 

atav  i^t  home,  and  spiu,  while  to  the  Germans  the  womar 
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pid  pTopliotess,  sharing,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  cares  and  toils  of  her 
lloshiiiiiL 

We  must  allow,  injustice  to  French  women » that  they  show  a  good  deal 
n  ot^er  aud  perseverance  in  asserting  their  rights,  thereby  greatly 
fcandaJizirif^  M.  d*Aur«5\iHy,  who  only  concedeR  them  the  one  right  of 
being  heaiitiftd.  The  number  of  female  author's  increasea,  and  w\\l 
b  One  of  our  be«t  dramatic  actresses,  Mdlle.  Kousseil,  has  just 

[  <1    a   romance,    **  La   Fille    dun   Proserit"    (Lacroix),    which 

tias  all  the  appearance  of  an  autobiography,  for  it  is  the  history 
}i  tlie  daughter  of  a  Republican  workmaii  who,  in  spite  of 
overty  and  insult,  impelled  by  an  invincible  vocation,  enters  the 
Conservatoire  and  becomes  a  groat  artist.  What  makes  me  think 
Ihat  we  have  liere  a  mingling  of  fact  with  fiction  is,  first,  the  pas- 
ionate  and  occasionally  eltKpient  tone  of  the  book;  and,  next,  its 
lequalities  and  incongruities.  It  contains  some  true  and  touching 
3ing!5;  for  instance^  the  story  of  the  little  beggar  boy,  Henri,  the 
riend  of  the  heroine,  who  becomes  a  painter,  and  dies  during  the  siege 
'  Paris ;  and  yet  in  close  connection  with  this  we  have  conventional 
llictures  of  life  and  exaggerations  that  border  on  the  ridieulous.  On 
"ne  whule,  it  is  a  strange  book,  showing  plainly  the  mixture  of  idealism 
Ind  \nilgority,  originality  and  conventionalism,  hyper-delicacy  and  want 
>f  delicacy,  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  lived  a  theatrical  life. 

Thi«  question  of  the  proper  sphere  of  women,  and  the  rights  of  women^ 
rbich  M.  Barbey  d'Aur^villy  treats  as  a  clerical  phantasiast,  and  Mdlle. 
^ousseil  as  a  democrat  slightly  tinged  with  Socialisnr,  has  for  seveiul 
^ears  been  one  of  principal  importance  to  moralists.  The  subject  of 
roman's  political  emancipation,  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  re- 
Drmers,  which  still  occupied  attention  at  the  close  of  the  second  Empire, 

now  relegated  to  the  background ;  but  the  part  played  by  woman  in  the 

imdy  and  in  marriage  is  ever  a  burning  and  much-agitated  (piestion. 

Fifty,   or  even  forty    years  ago,  people  still  occupied  the  standpoint 

■pf  tJie  eighteenth  century  ;  marriage  was  not  considered  a  subject  for 

"le  drama  or  for  tragedy.     When  a  marriage  was  happy,  it  was  not 

Iked  about ;  when  unliappy,  it  was  laughed  at.  At  all  events,  conjugal 
ifidelity  was  hardly  more  than  a  source  of  comedy ;  and  if  a  separated 

lir  were  exhibited  on  the  stage,  it  was  only  to  be  re-united  as  the 

irtain  fell.  It  is  so  no  longer.  Such  evils  have  lie  come  more  serious ; 
le  indissolubility  of  man-iage  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequent  themes 

^  domestic  dmraaa  and  of  tlie  sources  of  tragic  and  pathetic  situations. 
The  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment  no  longer  aiibrds  the  theatres 
those   devoted  to  pure  farce  of  course   excepted)    plot^s   for  comedy, 

tt  for  teixible  tragedies,  where  t!ie  div^ided  pair  end— not  in  recon- 
lliation,  but  death,  suicide,  or  murder.  Mnie.  Sand  was  the  first  to 
^tate  this  painful  question  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
^ow  with  p>er8uasive  elotiucnce,  but  unfortunately  her  own  life  did 
|lot  entitle  her  to  ileal  with  such  a  subject.  Divorce  should  nut  be 
Jemanded  or  the  French  law  attacked  in  the  interests  of  our  passions, 

it  in  tlie  name  of  morality  outraged  whether  by  the  indissoluble  union 
kf  two  l>eings  who  hate  each  other  and  have  forfeited  each  other's 
sttem,  or  by  such  a  separation  as  Frencli  law  admits,  one  that  leaves 
lie  separated  wife  at  the  mercy  of  her  huslnind.and  places  both  parties 
a  faUe  and  anomalous   position,  fatal  1\*  conducive   to  disorder  or 
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despair.     Id  all  Protestant  coiuitries,  where  marriage  is  more  eanu^ 

and  respected  than  in  Catholic,  divorce  is  admitted*     It  is  CatholictiqM 

that  opposes  it  in  France,      Dming  the  last  fifty  years  our  moraU^f 

LJias  become  more  serious,  and  hence  pleas  in  favour  of  divorce  bi^f 

F become  more  fervent  and  numerous,  and  separations  increase ;  but  IB 

the  same  time  the  progress  of  the  clerical  paity  has  augmented  the 
r  number  of  those  who  decidedly  oppose  divorce  through  i*eligious  pre- 
I judiee.  Add  to  this  the  revolutionEiry  condition  of  France,  which  mak» 
Mt  natural  to  dread  shaking  society  by  modifying  a  law  of  such  old 
Mtanding,  and  renderw  all  reforms  moi'e  difficult  under  a  Republic  tbaa 
[a  Monarchy,  and  we  shall  understand  how  it  is  that  divorce,  eo  imp4l^| 
I  ously  demanded  by  the  state  of  our  morals,  finds  still  so  many  adveriaxiH 
IWe  even  see  with  some  surprise  freethinkers  ran^e  themselves  on  tlieir 
uide,  and  such  a  man  as  M  Janet  declare  himself,  in  his  interesting  study 
Lon  *' Saint-Simon  ct  Saint-Simonisme"  (G,  Bailliere),  an  opponent  of 
i  divorce.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  Louie  Philippe  had  re-esUb* 
I  lished  it;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  nowadays  refuses  to  occupy  itself 
irwith  the  matter,  and  M  Thiers  commended  it  for  so  doing.  New 
I^Bcandahi,  however,  daily  occur  to  demonstrate  the  iniquity  of  the  existiiig 
Klaw.  A  few  montlis  ago  we  had  the  unfortunate  Princesse  de  BaufFremonity 
■..married  to  a  man  unworthy  of  her,  and  judicially  separated  from  him^ 
f  becoming  naturalized  in  Saxony,  and  marrying  the  Prince  Gr,  BibescOt 
but  unable  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  her  marriage  in  France,  becftU 
according  to  French  law,  a  sepamted  wife  can  accomplish  no  legal 
1  without  the  authorization  of  her  husband,  whence  it  follows  that  her 
|;whole  fortune  is  sequestrated.  A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  lawsuit  of 
K^Ime.  de  Chevandier  de  Valdrome.  showing  in  their  full  horror  Uw 
I  consequences  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  ;  both  husljand  and 
I  li\njig  immorally,  and  ^^et  tjTannizing  one  over  the  other,  tiU  finally  \ 
L became  enemies,  all  the  more  implacable  because  riveted  to  the 

I  chain.     This  lawsuit  came  to  an  end  on  the  31st  Dec^jmber,  by  Mm6,i 
f  Valdrome  escaping  to  a  foreign  country,  carrying  off  the  bod  the  cars 
l-of  whom  had  been  refused  her  by  the  law  courts, 

II  Such  dramas  of  conjugal  life  as  these,  in  which  assaasin^^  ■ ' 

Siys  a  part,  are  to  be  counted  by  hundi^ds  Q^evy  year  m  li_ 

ing  the  only  method  of  cutting  a  knot  that  the  law  refuses  xo  unsit, 
I  and  thus  we  arrive  at  a  monstrous  but  logical  result:  that  the  law 
LrefuaeB  divorce  to  a  husband  outraged  by  his  wife,  but  that  the  juit 
I  acquits  him  if  he  kills  her.  Out  of  respect  for  maixiage  we  have  ooffle 
l.to  authorize  nturder.  So  faulty  a  social  condition  naturally  alTurJs 
I  abundant  material  to  ch^ama-mon^ers ;  but  it  is  but  recently  ' 
■  appeals  in  favour  of  divorce  have  been  made  from  the  stage,  i 
I, ago  M.  Emile  Augier,  in  "Mine,  Caveriet,"  put  before  U8  a  woman  who. 
l.to  escape  from  a  wretch  who  deceived  and  ill-used  her,  was  fortd 
I  (to  give  up  lier  countiy,  live  in  foreign  lands,  and  employ  stmtagem 
I,  and  until  itli  to  keep  her  children  ignorant  of  the  fakv       ^^  V'A 

I  thoy  v/cre  plact^d.      M.  Augiers  piece  was  very  a.  ry 

Lamusing  too,  but  it  had  one  fault — Mme.  Caverlet  8utfi;rcd  ut 

Iftaill  she  was  liapY>y,  she  loved  and  was  beloved  by  a  man  </ 

I  iher,  was  able  in  the  law's  despite  to  lead  a  tranquil  life  in  a  lottri|jji 
l|land,  and  ended  by  persuading  her  husband  to  naturalijce  V--  r  i*  \^ 
I^Switsserland,  where  they  obtained  a  divorce.     All  ihe^  \^ci^  r« 
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Itere^ting  no  doubt;  but  we  do  not  realize  their  full  distress  gince 
aey  find  a  happy  solution.  M,  Legouv^  has  also  treated  thin  subject, 
it  in  a  different  manner.  He  saw  that  to  make  the  full  horror  of 
the  situation  felt  it  was  necessary  to  show  us  an  irreproachable  woman, 
^placing  by  no  other  the  love  she  had  given  her  hiiBband,  and 
iduring  all  the  torturas  and  outrages  which  result  from  the 
if  separation.  Reduced  to  poverty,  exposed  to  calumny  as  io 
tions  and  her  private  life,  persecuted  by  her  husband  wlio  seeks 
deprive  her  of  her  son,  she  would  have  been  driven  to  despair,  had 
^ot  the  cause  of  her  separation  (which  she  had  never  consented  to  reveal 
&t  her  son  should  blush  for  his  fSather)  come  out,  and  her  husband, 
lown  at  last  to  have  been  a  spy,  executed  justice  on  himself  by 
licide.  This  piece  of  M,  Legouve  s  is  veiy  cleverly  constructed,  has 
&veial  situations  that  are  admirably  pathetic,  and  eacli  catastrophe 
Tords  a  commentary  on  some  article  of  the  Code,  We  see  the  husband 
ipowered  l\y  law  to  have  his  separated  wife  watched  by  the 
L>iice,  to  emancipate  his  sou  without  the  authorization  of  the  mother, 
Ithough  it  is  she  who  has  the  care  of  this  son ;  we  see  the  marriage  bond 
pioiated  in  its  sweetness  and  sacredness,  but  the  chain  with  all  its 
p^eight  preserved  intact,  and  creating  an  unbounded  hatred  between 
Tie  two.  We  see  too  how  this  rivalry  and  liatred  between  the 
rents  produces  in  the  children  either  intolerable  suffering  if  they 
noble-souled,  or  profound  demoralization  if  they  be  frivolous  and 
ipable  of  profiting  by  this  separation  to  extort  favour  froui  e^ich 
^rent  and  put  up  their  own  aftection  to  auction.  Unfortunately, 
:>m  a  theatrical  point  of  view,  M.  Legouve's  **  La  Separation "  can 
rdly  become  popular, — it  is  too  sad,  too  harrowing,  too  real,  too,  as  it 
irerc,  legal  Besides,  looking  at  the  demonstration  aimed  at,  it  has 
ae  great  defect ;  the  interest  is  divided  between  the  mother  whom 
the  father  seeks  to  deprive  of  her  son,  and  the  son  whose  heart 
divided  between  his  father  and  mother;  nay,  the  latter  interest 
ids  by  becoming  predominant  from  that  moment  we  forget 
tiat  we  ai'e  listening  to  a  plea  in  favour  of  divorce,  since  the  law 
'  divorce  would  not  prevent  children  sutfering  cruelly  when  their 
Eirents  narted.  "  La  St^paration ''  was  only  played  once  in  an  afternoon 
the  Vaudeville,  and  JL  Legouv^  himself  explained  in  a  charming 
ecture  what  his  purpose  was.  The  piece  succeeded — thanks  to  the 
Imirable  way  in  whicli  5Ime.  Delaporte  played  the  principal  part,  and 
£8,  too,  to  the  earnest  attention  given  by  the  audience  Uj  this 
^thetic  commentary  un  an  existing  law,  but  we  do  not  kjiow  if  it 
1  succeed  with  the  more  frivolous  audiences  that  gather  in  an  evening. 
This  is  the  only  interesting  theatrical  novelty  that  we  have  had. 
I  Centieme  d*Hamlet,''  by  Th,  BaiTiere,  is  a  posthumous  drama  that 
better  have  been  left  unrepresented,  for  the  credit  of  this  vigorous 
witty  but  incomplete  writer,  who  has  been  a  good  deal  over-praised. 
i  Belle  Mrne.  Donis,"  by  H*  Malot,  is  without  any  charm,  as  was  the 
from  which  it  is  taken.  Malot  is  a  conscientious  observer,  but 
1,  and  colourless,  absolutely  lacking  in  all  tlie  theatre  requiras. 
iily,  the  "Bonhomme  Alisere,"  of  M,  d'Hcrvilly,  is  not  a  play  at  all; 
is  a  mere  putting  of  a  popular  legend  into  verse,  an  occasion  for  pretty 
stumea  designed  by  G  rev  in,  and  for  agreeable  rhymes. 

But  thia  somewhat  cliildish  love  of  the  marvellous  that  our  authors 
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pretend  to,  does  not  affect  to  ub  just  now,  when  Bcientific  di»coreriee 
give  our  imagination  full  Rcope  for  dreams  that  are  limitless,  vet  hav^a 
real  basis.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  telephone,  the  prt^scnt  d»^h|?htof 
all  family  and  social  gatherings,  but  of  the  experiments  of  M.  CaiVleM 
on  the  liquefaction  of  gas.  It  had  been  long  affirmed  theoretically 
that  all  bodies  were  capable  of  assuming  three  condilion»^ — solid 
liqxiidj  and  gaseous;  but  it  was  none  the  less  desirable  experimentally 
to  prove  this  theory.  All  gases  had  been  liquefied  excei)t  oxygen, 
hyarogen,  and  azote,  when  it  became  Ivnown,  in  Deeeml»er.  that 
M,  Cailletet,  an  ironmaster  who  devotes  his  fortune  to  the  pfoiuiy 
tion  of  important  physical  enterprises,  had  amved  at  a  partial  Jiqu*- 
faction  of  oxygen  into  the  form  of  vapour.  At  once  M.  R.  Ketet 
of  Geneva  set  to  woi'k  and  repeated  this  experiment.  The  frieiKb 
of  M.  Cailletet  were  shocked,  were  almost  ready  to  n^  ~^    "'  *n 

of  disloyalty,  for  having  ventured  U^  liquefy  a  gas  i^  M. 

Cailletet,  full  of  emulation,  subjected  oxygen  to  a  new  and  mort? 
complete  experiment,  and,  on  tlie  31st  December,  the  two  last  refractofj' 
gases,  hydrogen  and  azote.  M.  Pictet  did  not  consider  himself  beaten 
in  this  scientific  steeple -chase,  and  he  declares  he  has  just  soHdificd 
hydrogen.  The  partisans  of  M.  Cailletet  hint  that  what  M,  Pictet 
has  taken  for  solidified  hydrogen  is  in  fact  but  water  fn>zen,  tie 
combination  of  hydrogen  at  200  degrees  of  cold  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  having  produced  an  instantaneous  congelation  of  water  Wlmt» 
however,  appears  more  certain  is  that  M,  Pictet  has  obtained  liqut^fi^) 
oxygen  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  able  to  measure  ltd  denailj* 
which  is   the   same   as  that   of  water      Setting  aside,  hr.  ^Se 

little  scientific  rivalries  of  the  friends    of   MM.  Pictet  an  :*;i^ 

and  whatever  the  respective  merit-s  of  these  bold  and  intelligent  expvri- 
mentahsts  may  be,  we  can  congratulate  oui-selves  on  this  new  triiimpli 
of  science.  The  very  process  of  liqut'faction  is  interesting.  The  gaMOQ» 
condition  arising,  according  to  theory,  from  the  great  distance  between  the 
moleculesof  a  body,  liquefaction  must  proceed  fi^orn  their  increaaed  near* 
ness,  which  is  brought  about  hy  pressure  combined  with  the  lowering  of 
temperature.  This  pressure  is  easily  exerted  by  means  of  a  mercurial 
pump;  but  the  excessive  cold  cannot  be  directly  produced — it  reaults  from 
the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure.  The  gas,  requiring  heat  to  return  to  it« 
original  expansion,  can  only  borrow  it  from  itself,  hence  siich  a  fall  of 
temperature  is  suddenly  produced  that  the  gas  liquefies.  It  is  thus  tliat 
hydrogen  has  l>een  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  280  atmospheref*  ruid  to 
200  degrees  Centigi-ade  of  cold.    We  may  form  some  idea  of  \'  i  a 

pressure  is,  by  reflecting  that  a  pi-essure  of  only  seven  atmospht  ii:«i 

to  impel  an  ordinary  locomotive,  and  we  may  imagine  the  power  of 
resistance  required  in  the  tubes  of  iron  and  glass  that  support  such 
pressure.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  not  supposed  that  these  experi- 
ments can  have  any  other  result  than  to  establish  by  fact  th*  :ity 
of  a  natural  law, and  yet  many  are  seeking  to  find  in  them  r  inf 
point  of  arguments  destined  to  uphold  such  and  such  a  theory  on  thecoa- 
position  of  IrtDdies.  M.  Dumas,  who  has  constituted  himself  the  regultf 
champion  of  M,  Pictet,  is  of  opinion  that  the  liquefaction  of  gas  will  afibrtli 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Atomic  theory  and  of  his  own  prix-^^  *^  ry* 
according  to  which  hydrogen  will  prove  to  be  a  metal.  >  nJ 
hydrogen.  To  us  these  conclusions  seem  a  little  preii'  w 
if  I  should  tell  you  the  dreams  that  are  hatching  in  tL                     he 
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profane  ?  One  already  sees  the  air  reduced  to  tablets ;  gas  utilized  in  a 
thousand  ways,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  readiness  of  the 
French  intellect  when  once  started  on  any  given  track,  to  follow  it  by 
logical  consequences  to  any  extremity.  The  telephone  and  liquefied 
gas — ^why  here  we  have  enough  to  transform  the  earth,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  conversations  we  now  hear  in  every  salon.  It  has  been  sometimes 
said  that  the  French  want  imagination  and  excel  in  common  sense.  I 
am  by  no  means  of  this  opinion.  They  owe  this  reputation  to  not 
having  a  poetic  imagination  and  to  being  great  arguers.  But  they  possess 
in  the  very  highest  degree  a  logical  imagination,  which  consists 
in  pushing  an  idea  from  consequence  to  consequence  up  to  ab- 
surdity, without  taking  into  account  the  reality  and  complexity  of 
things.  The  English  are  both  more  poetical  and  far  more  practical, 
because  theirs  is  a  concrete  imagination,  which  represents  to  them  things 
as  they  are  in  all  their  widely  ramifying  variety ;  whereas  the  imagina- 
tion of  Frenchmen  is  abstract  and  logical.  This  is  why  they  are  very 
good  mathematicians,  theorists  of  the  fii^t  order,  why  we  owe  to  them 
great  theoretical  discoveries  in  science,  and  very  few  practical  inventions, 
why  their  laws  are  so  good,  and  their  politics  so  faulty. 

G.  MONOD. 
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[7h  this  Section  the  Contributors  to  the  Contemporary  Review  are  understood  to 
express  themselves  with  less  restraint  (as  to  their  individual  views)  than  might 
be  thought  desirable  informal  articles.^ 

DURING  the  last  two  years  most  of  us  have  been  forced  to  ask  ourselves, 
What  is  the  actual  value  and  nature  of  Patriotism  ?    No  single  feeBng 
has  taken  so  different  an  aspect  according  to  the  illustrations  present  to 
the  mind  of  hearer  or  speaker ;  and  the  same  person  may  at  dif- 
On  Patriot,  ferent  times  have  felt  inclined  to  protest  against  the  halo  of  rever- 
*■"*•        ence  cast  around  what  he  could  only  recognize  as  selfishness  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  or  against  a  failure  of  loyalty  towards  the  most 
permanent  object  of   loyalty.     The  question   what  that  is  which  assumes 
such  different  aspects  has  been  partly  answered*  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Review  ;  but  the  emphatic  and  much-needed  protest  there  given  against  a 
distorted  ideal  of  Patriotism  prepares  the  way  for  considering  the  question 
what  Patriotism  actually  is — a  question  to  which  the  answer  is  not  so  obvious 
as  people  are  apt  to  suppose. 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  we  would  disclaim  any  intention  of  entering 
on  political  ground.  It  is  conceivable,  though  not  very  likely,  that  men  agreed 
as  to  their  principles  might  take  views  diametrically  opposite  of  the  desirable 
means  of  carrying  them  out,  or  that  men  agreed  as  to  their  actions  might 
abhor  each  other's  political  creed.  A  vast  and  varying  crowd  of  motives  impels 
a  nation  toward  peace  or  war ;  and  the  most  passionate  advocates  of  either 
might  be  equally  passionate  opponents  if  they  dealt  not  with  actions,  but  with 
reasons  for  action.  We  are  dealing  now  wnth  reasons  for  action  solely.  We 
are  inquiring,  not  what  Englishmen  had  better  do,  but  how  far  a  regard  to  the 
glory  and  interest  of  England  is  a  legitimate  ground  for  what  they  do.  The 
question  what  particular  action  is  for  the  glory  and  interest  of  England  is  one 
we  carefully  avoid  opening. 

We  would  guard  ourselves  against  another  misunderstanding,  very  likely 
to  arise  in  any  question  of  right  or  wrong — we  mean  the  confusion  of  mind 
by  which  people  8uppf)se  all  merit  is  denied  whenever  one  kind  of  merit 
is.  To  say  that  a  particular  line  of  conduct  is  not  an  exhibition  of  Patriotism, 
is  not  to  deny  that  it  may  be  on  other  grounds  justifiable  or  even  meritorious. 
Wo  believe,  for  example,  that  the  imperial  relations  of  any  country  do  not 
supply  the  field  for  Patriotism,  any  more  than  a  man's  dealings  with  his 
tenants  exhibit  his  attitude  as  a  father ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  therefore  to 
consider  that  England  ought  to  cease  to  be  an  empire.  An  English  statesman 
can  have  few  subjects  of  deeper  or  wider-reaching  consideration  than  the 
claims  of  India ;  while  the  endeavour  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  needs 
of  a  subject  race,  differing  from  the  dominant  race  in  almost  every  particular 
which  can  separate  one  nation  from  another,  ap|x?ars  to  us  one  in  which  a 

•  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  See  Contemporabt  Review  for  July,  1877:  Aii» 
"  Morality  in  Politics." 
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ntJiotic  spirit  is  helpful  only  so  far  a«  any  particular  kind  of  excelleoce  i» 

belpfiil  to  every  other;    but  English   dominioD  iu  India  does  not  therefore 

appeal'  to  us  unrighteous.     This  may  seem  a  truism,  but  we  continually  read 

Dr  hear  assumptions  of  the  contrary.     Those  who  do  regard  the  British  Em- 

as  a  gigantic  mistake,  who  consider  that  our  hold  on  India  is  founded 

e»n  robbery,   and   cannot   be   continued    without  participation  in  the  sins  of 

liose  who  originated  it,  are  continually  blamed  for  their  want  of  Patriotism. 

It  seems  to  ua  that  they  are  answered  by  the  facts  that  England's  imperial 

luties   stand   high   and   dry   above   all   questions   as   to   their  origin ;   that 

she  sinned  in  assuming  authority  over  the  fathers,  she  would  sin  also  in 

iicating  authority  over  the  children ;  and  that  this  great  }>ower,  however  it 

" :  itfi  rise,  is  now  a  sacred  trust  which  we  must  make  the  nuist  of,  and  b© 

to  defend.     But  the  question  between  these  two  parties  is  not  one  of 

Sotiam.    The  object  of  an  Englishman's  Patriotism  is  England,  not  England** 

aion  over  India,     Patriotism  can  have  no  object  but  a  nation. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  very  existence  of  an  empire  is  justiciable  only  in  so  far 

^^  we  can  imagine  other  objects  more  important  than  the  devt^lupiaent  of 

'Tatriotism.     If  this  were  the  only  gr>od  thing  in  national  life,  it  Is  difficult  to 

how  one  natioa  could  ever  be  justified  in  holding  another  in  unwilling  sub- 

ction.      The  imperial  State  dt;>es  not  cease  to  lie  a  nation  because  she  is  also 

empire.     But  in  a  very  important  sense  her  subject  provinces  cease  to  be 

iiations.     The  empire  which  is  in  so  many  respects  a  njadel — in  many  also  a 

Faming — for  British  rule,  the  Empire  of  Rome,  was  a  universal  extinguisher 

0  Patriotism.    One  by  one  the  nations  taken  into  its  vast  and  tenacious  grasp 

Dst  all  sense  of  their  nationality — they  gained  something  insteiul,  nu  doubt, 

but  this  was  not  homogeneous  with  the  thing  they  lost.     Carthage,  Spain, 

"Sreece,  all  the  group  of  Meditenanean  Stutcs,  had  to  give  up  their  \iiTy  lifo 

*:iat  they  might  s\ipply  Kouie  with  subjects,  and  these  subjects  cradd  not  take 

"up  towards  the  imj^^erial  city  the  attitude  the}'  bad  lost  towards  their  own. 

We^  lockktng  back  ou  the  world's  history,  recognizing  the  part  that  Roman 

"iw  and  Roman  civilization  were  to  play  in  the  formation  of  Eurofx>,  may 

feonsider  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  too  great.     But  we  can  only  do  this  m  so 

as  we  believe  that,  noble  and  elevating  as  is  the  impulse  of  the  Patriot, 

\  \B  not  the  only  intluence  by  winch  the  race  is  raised,  through  tlio  progress  of 

^es,  to  a  higher  level. 

It  indeed  is  less  hartl  for  an  Englishman  to  make  this  concession  than  it 
rould  have  been  for  a  Roman,  The  ass<Tciation  of  antiquity  which  clings 
[)und  tlie  name  of  Patriot  is  no  mere  literary  accident,,  Whatever  elso 
Patriotism  may  be,  it  is  in  an  important  sense  a  %nrtue  of  the  old  world,  or  of 
jwhat,  if  we  were  accurate,  we  should  call  the  yoimg  world.  To  no  Englishman 
our  day  c^n  England  be  altogether  what  any  of  the  republics  of  Greece 
rere  to  their  citiisens,  or  even  what  the  Roman  State  was  t\y  Romans,  There 
ire  virtues  of  youth  and  virtues  of  age  in  individual  life*  and  there  is  the  sftme 
"of  contrast  in  the  life  of  a  uation.  Patriotism,  we  l>elieve,  can  never  again 
apy  the  same  proportion  of  a  man's  energies,  as  in  the  great  ages  of  the 
ilassicn^l  world.  To  an  Atbeniau  or  Roman,  devotion  to  Athens  or  Rome  took 
the  place  of  religion.  It  was  the  devotion  to  an  immortal  being  (so  it  seemed 
the  men  of  that  day),  overshadowing  witli  its  grandcnr  the  ephemeral  lives 
s'hich  took  their  whole  meaning  and  colour  from  their  relation  to  it-  Any 
attempt  to  return  to  tliis  devotion  would  land  us  in  unreality.  A  new  spirit 
\vLB  passed  over  the  world,  and  even  when  man  rejects  it,  he  cannot  return  to 
be  fK -sit ion  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  it.  We  have  looked  along  the  vista 
if  another  immortality;  and  the  pros|^>ect  of  an  endless  future  for  every  human 
Ipirit,  \vhether  accepted  or  rejtcud,  lias  changed  the  importance  and  meauing 
p  a  national  future.  The  destiny  of  England  is  not  less  imi)ort:uit  than  the 
itstiny  of  Athens;  it  may  Ijc  fur  more  important.  But  it  can  never  fill  the 
jrizon  of  an  Englishman  as  the  destiny  of  Athene  filled  the  horizou  of  an 
Itbeuiau,    The  larger  thing  (so  we  venture  to  believe  it)  occupies  a  smaller 
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#ipace  of  tlie  wbole  field  of  view,  because  it  has  uut  '  n  the  same  pnv 

portion  as  the  whule  field  of  view.  The*  ii3di\  idual  «  .  :4  space  he  iie»ff 
heUl  in  the  old  world.  As  fie  entered  ou  the  inheritance  of  an  en<llos»  futiirohe 
took  up  a  different  position  from  any  that  had  belonged  to  hini  previoiish. 
It  is  not  tliut  the  modems  believe  in  iniiuortality^  and  the  ancients  <iishc?Uevii 
II)  it.  It  would  he  tnier  to  say  that  the  anuienta  did  neither,  and  t^*^  tn,..l..r7« 
do  both.     There  la  iio  more  strikirig"  illustration  of  this  change  of  la 

the  great  poem,  which  will  at  first,  siglit  occur  to  the  reader  aa  m 
what  we  luive  said  alnnit  it,  Lucretius  puta  forth  a  verydiMtii 
the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  no  doubt     But  it  must  have  \* 

student  ^vith  surprise,  that  the  philusophic   poet   shouid    have    f  o 

8o  little  hope  in  the  expectations  he  waa  combating,^ — that  the  ion^j  im 
that  world 

'*  Wliuro  all  pursuitH  their  goul  obtain. 
And  life  is  all  retouched  again/' 

should  not  have  occurred  to  him  as  a  possibility-  He  whose  liuf*-*  h%\^ 
sug-jjresteil  to  ari  Kn^jflish  poet  descriptions  of  the  domestic  hli«.s  int  ^jy 

death  that  are  familiar  to  all,^  and  yet  hardly  match  the  pathetic  bt-  -IT 

original,  could  not  have  been  incapable  of  entering  into  the  hojK  -  n  f  ;:'  laji 
so  trite  to  us  by  fre<juent  i'et:»etitii)n,  but  they  were  never  jm  -<  tuol  ( j 
The  continuity  of  love  aiid  hojje  and  energy  on  both  sides  of  death,  the  tb 
of  an  infuiite  existence  carrying  «>nt  to  their  development  all  energies  and 
and  this  as  the  lot  of  comiuonplace  average  men  and  women,  was  to  a  R» 
of  the  last  century  before  Christ  quite  inaccessible.  The  men  of  thftt 
sati.^fied  the  instinct  which  in  the  modern  world  feeds  on  the  hope  of  tnimort; 
from  another  quarter.  They  were  ssiti^fK^d  with  the  sense  of  continuity  w! 
Is  given  by  union  with  a  nation ;  they  knew  tliat  the  rijot  would  not— or  it 
least  need  not — perish,  and  it  was  to  them  a  small  thing  that  the  V  :  -  '— nid 
wither.     It  would  take  us  too  far  to  decide  which  was  cause  aii*  ^ 

effect  in  this  combination,  whether  it  wsis  that  men*  having  no  th<v 
sonal  immortality,  turned  all  their  aspiration  towards  the  future  of 
or  whether  the  very  ardour  of  this  dev<.>tion  drained  off  their  en*- 
individual  anticipation,  and  left  the  world  beyond  the  grave  a- 
scenery  that  makes  a  backgD>und  for  some  ljclu\eil  face.     It  is  enou^ 
to  nrito  the  Eissociation  \}t  the  vivid  nati<mal  feeling  with  the  dim  p^r^'OfiAl 
anticiimtion,  and  to  recognize  that,  for  limited  human  beings,  it  is  i  ■  »n 

inereasp  euorm<iu.sly  one  element  in  a  complex  whole  without  dt  tf 

least  for  a  time,  the  relative  inip(.)rtance  of  the  rest.    The  love  of  i  mr 
cannot  be  to  us  quite  wliat  it  was  to  those  for  whom  it  fonne<l  the  onl; 
of  bouDdless  ho{jt>,  and  thw  only  stable  element  in  \\  lleetUig  worM.     We  caunit 
restore  the  preponderance  which  belongiid  to  the  natii»nal  claim  when  ifcp 
nation  alone  stood  forth  a  centre  of  hopes  and  energies  that  were  trion^hni 
over  death. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  many,  and  an  increasing  number^  have  in  <« 
doy  returned  to  the  position  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  Imtnortality,  tli«i 
**the  Soul  and  a  Future  Life  "  suggests  to  us  quite  as  nmch  denial  as  aswertifll. 

True,  but  when  men  in  our  day  derjy  Immortality,  tliey  cannot  n '     t^f 

jxmition  of  those  who  never  thought  abont  Immortality,     For  mu  •♦ 

our  ancestors  ha\a^  been  profomidly  moved  by  the  thotight*  and  thn  imrrf  nci» 
which  belonged  to  their  view  have  become  a  part  of  our  mental  funiitia» 
When  in  our  day  men  quit  the  thouglit  nf  this  individual  future,  and  maketf 
eflort  to  return  to  the  attitude  of  antit|mty,  they  do  not  again  t^ko  up  4»  pott* 

•  "  For  them  no  more  the  Wazing  hearth  shall  bum,"  4c. 

"  Jam  jam  uon  domus  acdpiet  te  Uetai  neque  uxor 
Optima,  uec  dulcea  occurrent  oacula  nati 
Prffiripcire  et  taclta  x>ectuB  dulcedine  tang^est/' 
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of  loyalty  to  a  nation,  but  ratlier  cultivate  that  devotion  towards  the 

Humauity  which  la  a  disintegratiDg-  force  with  respect  to  thf^  natioD. 

in  fxifnt  of  fact,  no  set  of  men  have  so  much  lirawn  upon  theinselves 

of  want  of  Patriotism  as  that  knot  of  hig"h -minded  men  who 

f  the  hope  for  a  personal  future,  not  only  as  an  antii-ipation  fur 

tfch  reason  furnishes  no  basiw,  but  as  u  demand  for  w  hich  morahry  ofTers 

justification.     This  part  of  the  Com  list  creed  has  nmny  points  of  interest, 

the  chief  seems  to  us  the  unconscious  tribute  it  bears  to  that  very  senti- 

tit  against  which  it  aims  at  heino:  a  protest.     We  measure  the  strength  of 

modem  sentiment  of  Itidividnality  by  watching"  its  reappearancei  in  the 

lis©   of  an  al>stract  Humanity.     We  are  not  n*»w  trying  to  measure  the 

Ifn  or  loss  in  the  modern  reverence  for  the  Individual ;  we  only  speak  of  it  as 

ct.     We  musi  accept  it  as  we  accept  the  change  from  youth  to  age.     Tho 

st  abject  of  Englishmen  has  a  set  of  indefeasible  claims  that  wonid  have 

bii  unintelligible  to  a  Greek. 

*  Ves/*  it  may  be  said, "'  this  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  our  weakness  and  onr 
rerty,  but  are  we  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the  tendencies  of  our  weaku' -s 
our  poverty  ?  Is  not  tlie  whole  of  healthful  national  action  a  stru^^jN^ 
Mnst  theTQ  ?  If  to  the  ancient  world  a  man  was  a  part  of  a  nation,  and  to  the 
iem  world  a  nation  is  nothing  bnt  a  congeries  of  men,  so  nuich  the  wor^e 
•  the  modern  world  !  There  is  nothing  in  a  heightened  reverence  for  individual 
boroan  spirits,  and  a  belief  in  individual  immortaUt^^,  to  shackle  the  loyalty 
th  which  we  tui"n  to  the  only  stable  and  permanent  groups  of  human  spirit-* 
^which  history  takes  account.  The  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  jyarts 
anot  tend  to  contract  or  degrade  the  whole.  History  is  a  chequered  scene, 
ehich  ail  that  is  bright  is  a  mere  effulgence  of  the  spirit  which  reverences 
nation;  it  is  clouded  not  alone  by  mere  individual  selfishness,  but  hy  the 
fit  of  caste,  by  sectarian  animosity,  and  all  those  prejudices  of  an  order  or 
dass  which  are  poor  and  vulgar  even  when  they  form  the  link  to  a  wider 
f>up  than  the  nation,  bocanse  they  are  fomided  on  a  part  of  the  nature,  and 
national  bond  is  founded  on  the  %vhole.  In  our  day  the  ignoble  crowd  have 
?cioU9  all}'.  The  love  of  self  and  the  love  of  caste  tind  their  poverty  dis- 
Ised  by  the  allied  splendour  of  th©  love  of  Humanity,  and  the  banner  of  a  wide 
ilanthro[»y  rallies  a  motley  crowd,  containing  more  elements  of  weakness  than 
I  strength.  We  do  ill  thus  to  cast  from  us  that  w^hich  throughout  the  whole 
st  has  l)een  the  binding  influence  of  our  race,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
its  enclosure  universal.  The  end  of  such  an  attempt,  if  it  could  l>e  successful, 
lid  be  not  the  expansion  of  sympathy,  but  its  extreme  contraction.  The 
aia  of  Humanity  form  an  ideal  much  too  vague,  too  little  connected  with 
m^  to  gi%'e  any  counterpoise  to  the  steady  pull  of  self-interest ;  and  to  set 
I  large  ideal  befoi*e  imagination  is  to  surrender  all  the  mf>tive  fon:'e  of  life  to 
small  reality,  at  least  in  that  more  subtle  vicarious  form  in  which  it  is  most 
[igeruus.  He  who  is  too  ambitious  to  accept  the  limitations  of  a  patiiot 
be  found  at  last  in  the  numerous  ranks,  surely  no  source  of  strength  to 
part  of  a  nation,  of  '  ces  p^res  de  famille  qui  sont  capables  de  tout/  ** 
rbese  are  not  the  considerations  on  which  in  this  particular  crisis  of  public 
Wrs  it  seems  to  us  si>ecially  important  to  dwell ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  see 
Isny  against  them.  The  part  of  duty  to  wliich  they  direct  the  mind  is 
important.  But  it  is  not  one  wliich  affords  the  clue  to  any  tangled 
tion  of  foreign  policy.  Patriotism  is  only  one  aspect  of  that  intluence 
ach,  in  teaching  us  to  accept  corporate  interests  and  duties,  elevates  as 
uh  as  it  widens  our  moral  nature ;  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
bral  nature  through  these  successive  groupings  of  sympathies — the  family— 
the  tribe^ — the  nation — as  it  has  been  unquestionably  the  appointed  dis<npline 
'  the  race,  seems  to  us  in  a  less  degree  the  school  of  riglit  symj>athy  for  the 
Svifiual.  But  surely  the  seed  of  good  in  this  discipline  is  the  power  that 
kIs,  not  the  power  that  divides.  No  doubt  they  are  inextricably  combined^ 
Darwin,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  conscience  to  the  gregarious  instincts 
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of  animal  life^  ha«  suggeBted,  in  his  picture  of  the  swallow'*  brood  de«ert»d  b 

aufumij  ;is  the  migratory  instinct  called  the  parent  birds  to  u  ''  c. 

the  fir^t  sketch,  as  it  were,  of  this  struggle  between  the  two  «  i* 

binding  power^ — the  tirst  hint,  in  all  its  pathetic  simplicity,  of  tJ  4 

whatever  hinds  must  also  sever.     We  have  endeavoured  to  rr 

» illustration  of  the  same  law  in  contrasting  the  moral  ideal  of  iku  h 

that  of  Christemlotn,  and  there  is  indeed  no  great  movement  <u  i-v 

^vhich  it  is  not  illnstiated.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  brirt;^  pe^oe  on 
earth''  has  been,  or  might  have  been,  the  warning  of  every  great  tcnf^h^r  b 
so  far  as  he  left  among  his  disciples  a  new  principle  of  union*  \v  n| 

them  a  new  irinciple  of  division  also.     But  woe  to  them  if  this  i  ^cy 

preacli  I  It  is  the  warning  needed  bj  fcBrloss  enthusiasm — it  is  the  ooncieiisaai 
forced  from  reluctani  candour  on  any  impartial  view  of  history' — but  if  it 
becomes  the  foundation  of  a  creed,  the  Oospel  is  lost. 

No  doubt,  in  all  human  experience,  the  things  that  Hnd  are  iodoparable 
the  things  that  divide ;  but  the  binding  intiuence  is  a  source  of  strengtiu 
the  dividing  influence  is  a  source  of  weakness.  The  very  same  bond  is  a 
of  strength  or  of  weakness,  according  as  it  shuts  in  much  or  shuts  ciwt 
Lcx)k  at  the  lounger  of  the  clubs  side  by  side  with  the  husband  and  f  Ath^--or, 
still  better,  watch  successively  the  same  man  in  both  characters;  miuic  the 
luxurious  trifler  rouse  himself  to  self-denial  and  industry  ;  and  you  will  reiEse 
that  the  commonCvSt  of  all  bonds — the  one  that  weshar©  with  the  dumb  cmaturet 
we  look  down  upon^ — may  in  very  truth  brings  a  human  eoul  salvation.  Bot  now 
look  at  this  bond  as  it  is  a  limitation.  Take  another  kind  of  youth,  recall  tlM 
high  aims,  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  unshackled  devotee  of  any  largo  ci^use^  aid 
then  compare*  this  stage  of  early  devotion  with  the  sober  mid-day,  whomil 
sacrifices  have  to  be  shared  by  wife  and  children  ;  and  are  you  not  senajbh  of 
HOinething  like  a  descent?  *"  This  is  the  truth  I  should  desire  to  preacli  If  I 
stood  alone,  and  if  I  stood  alone  I  could  starve  to  set  it  forth  ;  but  bow  can  I 
sacrifice  my  children's  bread  !"  Many  a  brilliant  soul,  which,  could  it  but  haff 
reumkied  solitary,  might  have  been  as  a  star  to  the  mariner,  passes  out  of  tfuf 
world  hid  in,  a  cloud  of  sordid  and  ignoble  cares^  1>ecause  to  it  seltishnesi 
become  vicarious.  We  accept  the  limitations  of  those  to  whom  we 
ourselves  %  sympathy  with  an  oppressed  nation  or  a  dowu^troddeu  cast© 
t»e  wiped  out  of  the  very  recollection  of  a  noble  spirit  by  even  a  vulgar  <f 
frivolous  need  in  one  dear  to  him ;  and  many  a  man,  who  would  have  lived  ■ 
discomfort  his  whole  life  long  to  shed  some  ray  of  hope  on  the  aofferiiif 
masses  beneath  hhn,  will  give  up  the  chance  of  such  a  destiny  lest  his  wife 
should  be  obliged  to  go  without  luxm-ies. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  belonging  to  a  grrnn 
chooses ,  and  indeed  (*reates,  may  not  seem  relevant  to  a  disr 
tie  that  connects  him  with  the  nation.  Not  only  is  it  i 
separate  from  the  larger  group,  but  it  is  hardly  jx»s 
prove  in  the  same  manner  or  to  the  same  degree  a  source  oi  1 
is  nothing  less  naturally  allied  with  small. or  poor  consideratioi i 
which  connects  each  one  pf  us  with  a  nation.  But  there  is  no  bond  which  miij 
not  bei!ome  a  limit.  Even  the  grand  perspectives  of  history — e^ien  thr  fif 
vistas  into  the  past  and  the  future  which  belong  to  a  nation — vriM  c« 

from  pettiness  the  spirit  of  exclusion.    Though  the  enclosure  tik  m, 

though  it  intrude  si>ecimens  of  the  richest  and  most  various  ^^  :,  stiil^ 

the  principal  thing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  upon  it  be  t  batJ  oot 

others,  the  effect  will  be  narrowing.  Nay,  we  understate  the  case  in  |mttiilgii 
thus — the  effect  wiJl  be  narrowing  if  those  who  have  t**  s»rrnrM  tl,,^  iutefieiiyif 
any  particular  nation  are  not  alive  to  the  danger  of  f  •  mt«9^wt»tf 

other  nations.     For  it  is  always  easier  to  see  different  ;...»».  .»^cf*es»,  viA  fk 
mere  momentum  of  self  will  be  a  principle  of  divergence,  if  wo  do  not  start  iritd 
a  common  centre. 
What  is  the  inference  from  this  1    Surely  that  Patriotism  sliould 
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sion  of  small  considerations  into  larj^e  considerations,  not  a  limit  put  upon 

*'       *     s  to  prevent  their  growing' larger.     It  is  one  of  the  many 

cattered  tbrough  the  writings  of  Mr.  liuskin,  that  Patriotisiii 

tlic  virtue  ui  an  individnal, — we  sj>eak,  he  says,  of  a  patriotic  raan  or  a 

rioti*^  art,  not  of  a  patriotic  nation,     A  weighty  and  pregnant  troth,  which 

[  miut  not  enfeeble  by  undnly  extending  it 9  .scope.     In  one  sense  of  conrse  all 

ga  behjng  to  an  individual,  yet  it  would  lie  easy  to  illustrate  from  history 

ihility  that  a   nation  may  act  justly  or  unjustly,  generously  or  un- 

Bsly,  But  in  proportion  as  any  action  assumes  a  natiorml  character,  it 

out  of  the  region  wlierc  Patriotism,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  which  com- 

rids  our  sympathy,  is  jxiHsible.     So  far  as  the  thing  done  is  for  the  advan- 

of  those  who  do  it,  the  animating  principle  of  action  is  not  only  unlike,  but 

f>t.i»(isit«'  itf  all  that  wins  our  admiration  in  the  attitude  of  the  Patriot. 

'*  With  Pali]iure*a  undaunted  mood. 
Firm  at  hia  dangeroux  post  he  stood  " 

cx)tt's  description  of  the  dying  Pitt — ^just  touches  on  the  circumstance  which 
BS  Patriotism  all  its  value.  If  you  exclude  not  only  the  fact  but  the  possi- 
/  of  self-sacrifice,  yon  may  describe  an  action  most  justifiable,  most  desir- 
es, even  just — we  do*  not  subtract  all  virtues  when  we  subtract  one — but 
call  it  patriotic  is  merely  confusing.  The  result  may  be  one  desired  by  the 
Patriot,  but  the  measure  of  his  Patriotism  is  his  willingfiess  to  merge  all 
lividual  interest  in  national  interest ;  and  when  the  nation  acts,  this  spirit 

could  find  expression  only  in  an  act  of  national  self-sacrifice.    Whether  such 
act  would  ever  be  part  of  a  nation's  duty  is  a  question  on  which  we  do 
'i  enter, 

'Well/*  it  may  be  said,  '*  but  what  is  the  practical  bearing  of  such  considera- 
as  as  these  ?  Statesmen  art'  in^lividuals,  the  action  of  Government  is  always 
of  less  the  prevalence  of  some  predominant  will.  Is  there  no  meaning  in 
aest  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one's  country,  unless  a  man  may  pay  for  it 
Ih  his  hfe  t  Is  it  not  a  virtue  even  to  discern  the  interests  of  a  great  nation? 
V*1y  for  such  a  discernment  are  needed  the  aspiring  wing,  the  eagle  eye, 
Icn  lift  a  man  above  all  things  poor  and  pett^%  and  obliterate  the  sight  of 
ividual  interest  quite  as  effectually  as  the  rush  of  resolve  which  leads  an 

Arnold  of  Winkelried  to  gather  an  armful  of  Austrian  spears  into  his  heart,  or 

IEleazar  to  crush  himself  to  death  beneath  a  wounded  elephant.     The  same 
fit  which  shows  itself  in  acts  like  these,  begets  the  resolute  prudence  which 
ains  the  same  aims  by  the  devotion  instead  of  sacrifice  of  a  life,  and  to  with- 
d  the  name  of  Patriotism  from  the  spirit  which  would  produce  self-sacrifice 
rhere  were  occasion  for  it,  only  b6C4iuse  there  is  no  ocf^asion  for  it,  is  like 
nting  to  change  the  name  of  a  plant  when  it  goes  out  of  flower." 
Certainly  we  should  deem  it  mere  pedantry  to  confine  the  name  of  Patriot 
to  hira  who  could  seal  it  with  his  blood,  or  with  any  obvious  and  tangible 
No  doubt  the  most  unselfish  thing  a  man  can  do  in  a  good  many 
stances  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  life.      Ilanmbal  showed  a   truer 
iotism  in  preserving  himself  for  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  after 
t»  than  even  his  brother  in  the  heroic  death  which  wins  the  tribute  of  the 
ptile  historian.     We  urge  only  that  to  keep  unhlurred  the  very  meaning  of 
that  Is  sacred  in  the  long  associations  that  gather  round  the  name,  you 
st  suppose  that  kind  of  devotion  which  one  being  C4in  feel  for  another, 
must  not  identify  the  agent  and  the  object  of  action.      Yoo  must  not 
■ibe  an  act  of  enlightened  self-interest,  however  justifiable,  by  that  word 
recalls  to  the  imagination   acts  of  supreme  self-sacrifice.      There  is 
tiing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  a  watchful  care  for  our  own   interests,   or  a 
it^ft  1  '  ■  r-n  of  our  own  undoubted  rights.     These  things  have  their  place 
^he  1  task  of  all.     But  neither,  surely,  is  them  any  need  of  urging 

farr  ot  duty  on  the  conscience  of  any  one.     Our  own  interests,  and  the 
»t9  of  those  identified  mth  ourselves,  will  always  seem  to  us  at  least  a 
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little  more  iinportaot  than  they  art?.  No  doubt^  when  you  come  to  bo  Urge  4 
thiDg  as  B  natioD,  this  kmd  of  danger  18  at  its  minimum  ;  but  it  can  msTcr 
cease  to  exist  in  a  world  of  varied  bonds  and  clashing  interests.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  repi-esents  a  nation  he  is  catted  on  to  look  ?-— -  »  the 
nation.      No   Patriot,  we   believe,  ever  felt  himself  to  represent  ^n, 

Haniiibal  struggling  for  sixteen  terrible  years  to  hold  at  bay  lut^  i^ii^^jty 
empire  that  was  throttling  his  country,  Epaminondas  lifting  Thel>e8  from  ^ 
dust,  Mazzini  watching  for  a  chance  of  a  united  Italy — all  were  animated  by 
emutions  wliich  no  man  can  feel  for  himself,  or  for  anything  represmitad  hjr 
himself.  So  far  as  a  man  stands  forth  the  arbiter  between  his  > 
and  otiiera  io  the  comity  of  nations  the  situation  is  changed.  Th* 
for  the  individual  is  Patriotism  is  for  the  nation  Justice.  Raised  • 
and  lofty  platform  of  national  interest,  a  State  may  weigh  its 
against  those  of  others,  but  it  will  never  be  just,  if  it  aims  at  beii. 

When,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  noble  Spartan  refused  t> 
slavery  any  of  Hellenic  blood,  he  must  have  seemed  to  many  of  hin 
citizens  to  be  playing  an  unpatriotic  part.     In  the  fierce  struggle  I 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  recognition  of  a  common  Greece  wuuld  seem  as  disioyil 
to  either,  as  to  some  among  our  contempoi'aries  does  the  recog*n'ii<iti  f>f  % 
common  humanity.    Those  who  contemplate  the  bond  on  its  ex  U 

will  always  consider  that  it  is  ignored  by  those  who  recognize  any  v, .  .,..  .,  4iJ. 
And  yet  the  recognition  of  the  wider  bond  is  the  natural  develupnient  of  the 
r  recognition  of   the  narrower  one.      Those  who  feel  most  keenly  that  they 

Englishmen  will  desim  most  ardently  that  England  shall  stand 
less  as  the  vigilant  guardian  of  her  own  interests,  tljough  she  mv.  *  ^ 
also,  no  doubt,  than  as  the  fearless  defender  of  justice.  Let  thi* 
individuals  perish  when  they  come  into  collision  with  the  interests  01 
But  when  the  interests  of  nations  clash,  is  there  no  need  for  a 
of  a  common  gixiund,  that  is  to  the  nations  of  Europe  what  Gr. 
Athens  and  Sparta?  If  Callicratidas  felt  that  he  was  a  Greek 
Spartan  afterwards,  and  if  in  this  we  recognize  an  advance  on  a  n 
poUcy,  we  must  allow  that  those  act  most  loyally  to  their  country 
who  are  ready  to  regard  it  a.s  the  member  of  a  larger  whole.  Fro 
of  view  there  will  l>e  no  department  of  political  activity  wh» 
statesman   will  feel  Patriotism  less  an  object  of  conscious  end*  .a 

In   her  foreign   ijolicy.     Patriotism   will  lift   him   above   the   ten,  tj 

be  influenced  by  any  family  or  personal  considerations,  it  will  swec^p  Ircira  hif 
path  the  hindrance  of  a  possible  place  or  peerage,  it  will  be  indeed  ibi 
*^  euphrasy  and  rue  **  which  will  purge  his  eyesight  to  discern  the  true  adrao* 
tage  of  his  country.  But  it  will  not  be  the  keynote  of  that  part  of  a  rigbteoo* 
nian*B  conduct  which  deals  with  the  fate  of  other  coimtries.  In  such  trannr- 
tions,  while  remembering  that  no  corporate  being  as  far  trans' p-'^  ^^  -  •-♦•oev 
as  the  nation  transcends  the  i udi  vidual , — while  realiaing  the  su  \>i  -a 

-with  which  a  man  discerns,  the  superior  efficiency  with  which  hv  wiu^-^  iu->ul^ 
the  welfare  of  those  near  him,  and  while  conceding  a  certain  priority  to  tii 
claims  which  he  can  best  understand, — still  at  last  he  will  not  f  '  iithei^ 

the  representative  of  one  set  of  interests  among  many»  and  th:  mewl 

impartial  dealing  with  many  interests. 

If  at  the  great  crises  of  our  history  English  statesmen  had  always  f%*mi'^:iv^ 
bered  this,  would  England  stand  lower  than  she  does  now  ?     If  ill 

who  represented  her  had  been  to  infuse  into  all  her  extt'mal  deaf  ^ 

towards  that  community  in  which  she  is  but  a  unit,  woul 
which  she  is  regarded  by  her  own  children  be  lessened  in  1 
Would  not  the  nation  which  cared  moat  f oi*  humanity  be  the  natiuu  moBt  tcirt^^ 
in  patriots  ? 

It  is  against  all  analogy  if  it  be  not  so.    The  effort  of  what  is  beet  io  oar 
'  natiire  is  towards  expansion  in  every  direction.     If  any  group  makea  itsdf  W 
as  a  mere  Umit,  it  will  not  attract  the  loyalty  of  genereijs  mcxi.    This  iitfat 
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|of  the  sect  or  the  trada<*-umon,  DOt  of  the  nation.    In  the  national  iKvnd, 

I  every  other  which  man  haa  not  chosen,  we  may  I'eco^ize  a  discipline  for 

lie  human  spirit,  by  which  it  18  educated  to  pass  the  Iwjujids  it  ha^  travelled 

^r  to  reach  in  the  first  instance.    It  is  no  true  love  of  the  familiar  and  the  near 

which  does  not  guide  the  spirit  into  a  widening  circle  from  which   at  last 

»  fra^^ient  of  humanity  is  shut  out. 


MLK  accomplished  author  of  the  paper  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review 
on  **  The  Little  Health  of  Indies"  has,  some  of  us  fancy*  raised  more 
(juestiuns  than  can  well  bo  settled  offhand  upon  truth  in  dress.     8h© 
admits  false  teeth,  and  condenms  false  hair.     She  also  thinks  that 
Tolbt      Mrs.  Haweia  lays  too  much  weight  upon  **  the  art  of  dress  among 
Artifices,     ^tjg  pnrsuits  of  women*"     This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  feeling. 
As  Milton  says,  one  man's  '*much"  or  ''too-much"  is  not  neces- 
aartly  commensurable  with  another's.     I  remember  some  lady  critic  was  very 
angry  with  the  Spectator  a  few  years  ago  for  suggesting  that  a  woman's 
appetarance  should  be  "alluring/*     I  am  depraved  enough  to  agree  with  the 
Spectator;  but  then  my  ^^atluring"  may  not  be  the  '•alluring**  of  that  lady- 
critic.    She  might  have  been  thinking  of  some  such  ornament  as  the  suivtz^ 
nwi*jeune-hmnme  ;  I  am  thinking  of,  say  for  a  symbol,  the  attraction  which  ''  Our 
Lady  of  Milo  **  had  for  Heine. 

Mi83  Gobbe  8  principles,  Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty,  include  "  concealment 

of  soil  litis  of  the  human  frame" — this,  under  the  head  of  decency;  and 

*'  tnjL  — the  dress  to  be  all  genuine,  with  no  false  pads,  false  hair,  or 

iaUe  aiijtUiiig."     It  might  l>e  largely  discussed  whether  these  three  heads  do 

it*ally  cover  the  whole  theory  of  human  attire.     No  doubt  Convenience,  which 

8urely  has  something  to  say  to  it,  ym'ght  be  included  under  the  head  of  Health, 

but  not  without  violenoe.     Again,  a  great  deal  of  what  Miss  Col>be  would  bold 

for  contraband  might  lie  smuggled  in  under  her  eleventh  ref}nirenient — that  of 

n  mndornif}  degree  of  compliance  with  prevailing  modes.    Here,  again,  we  come 

Milton's  question — how  much  is  t/our  moderate  as  compared  with 

Still,  there  are  laws  and  reasons — and  we  will  not  quibble  over 

ul  of  Individuality  is  much  more  difficult ;  ''No  one  body  c^n  be 

....  1     i      veral  equally  suitable  suits  of  clothes,  anymore  than  one  soul 

could  be  tittingly  housed  in  twenty  different  bodies."    To  this  I  should  reply 

by  a  double  not-proven.    Why  should  not  one  soul  be  capable  of  fit  housing  in 

twenty  different  bodies,  each  representing  its  individuality  as  well  us  it  could  be 

*--''-'*'-'^</,  absolute  proportion  being  impossible  f     With  my  utmost  ingenuity,  I 

of  no  reason.     A  similar  remark  seems  to  me  to  apply  still  more 

j^4V   and  decisively  to  the  dress.     A  person  of  alequate  genius,  who 

1  give  his  mind  to  it,  could  probably  invent  an  indelinite  number  of  justly 

ssive  dresses,  all  different,  for  any  woman  in  the  world.     Some  years  ago 

^\^illiara  Maccall,  in  a  scheme  for  a  Universal  Church,  laid  down  positive 

and  minute  detailB  of  dress  for  his  chief  functionaries,  in  this  style  :— 

'*  The  dress  of  the  Spirit iialiats  must  bo  blue  as  that  sky  which  is  the  mantle  of 
Deity,  when  he  looks  serenely  through  the  etarlight  on  niort^ils.  The  dress  of  the 
Moralists  to  be  partly  white,  as  the  emblem  of  the  love  that  ever  forgives ;  partly 
black,  as  the  emblem  of  the  cloud  that  menaces ;  and  partly  red,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  lightning  which  destroys*  The  Harmonists  to  wear  garments  of  four 
different  colours :  purple  to  represent  the  wa-rm  life  of  pic  tonal  gorgeousness ; 
white  to  represent  stfttueeque  loveliness,  grace,  and  sanctity — &jmetlung  like 
jMVhshed  granite  to  represent  arcliiteetural  gituidenr  and  massive  majesty  :  some- 
ihjiig  in  whicli  sunshme  and  cloud  sinuate  into  eacb  other,  intenrolve  without 

agling,  to  represent  the  symbolical." 

iss  Cobbe  can  scarcely  contemplate  anythmg  like  this  :  for  example,  that 
a  lady  of  great  solidity  of  character  sl^ould  wear,  as  Mr.  Maccall  puts  it, 

2  X 
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**  something^  like  {^ranita;*'  or  that  a  peppery  liowacer  all  all  put  tm  tlrmwSitr* 
aBd-lightnin^  to  indicate  tbat  she  is  oot  to  1>«?  tritleJ  ^rith.  Well  thon,  filiiirt 
^  of  this,  one  ran  see  no  nem^san/  limit  to  trutliful  *'  individuality"  io  dreas. 
It  may  wall  be  a  iiiiestion  whether  the  whole  topic  of  Tmth  in  Art,  like  1 
related  tjuestion  of  Use  as  suggestive  of  Beauty,  to  quote  Ilobbea  in 
Bothie  of  Tober-na-molich — 

'*  Nothing  concealed  that  is  done,  but  that  all  things  bo  done  to  adommtist**— 

has  yet  been  well  deai^d  up,  I  certainly  tbiiik  not.  But,  to  condeacend  Qpon 
ftiUe  hair;  sometimes  falsi?  hair  is  bad,  Imt  why  mwM  it  always  bem^iiij 
more  than  a  false  tooth  ?  Take  8inii»ly  the  one  point  of  **  concealment  of  my 
[  disgusting  personal  defect/*    What  i'^  disgusting  ? 

•*My  ladys  cheek  cau  Ijooat  no  mor^ 
Th*j  cranberry  white  fmd  pink  it  wore  ; 
And  where  her  shining  locks  divide, 
The  parting  line  is  all  to<->  wide/' 

[  Now,  to  some  male  jiersons — nay,  to  some  female  |:»ersons — the  too  great 

^of  ''the  parting  line"  is  i^ally  and  ^jerhaps  \iolently  '* disgusting.**    A  wif 

lid  probably  be  worse,  because  it  seldom  if  ever  deceives*    But,  hj  ibn  wmj^ 

f  fra  wig  necessarily  wTong*  on  grounds  of  tnitb fulness,  even  supposing  it  iai« 

necessary  on  any  other  ^mmd  1     The  razor  of  Occam  could  scarcely  split  ibem 

I  hairs.     Then,  suppose  a  lady  loses  one  or  two  front  teeth,  whicli,  lis  far  as i 

,  asid  health  go,  she  can  do  very  w^ell  without.     She  will  hnd  this  sriveii  m 

disji  'V  some  will  say  a  disgusting,  effect  to  hc^r  con  nid 

«he  I  J.  if  she  has  one  or  two  false  ones  inserted,  m  <tMmo( 

appeafaiM'c  i     So  ketm  is  the  feeling  of  most  women  in  socU  u.  '  i* 

a  fact  that  there  arc  dentists  who  make  half  their  income   ! 

i  ladies  who  come  to  them  for  false  teeth.    The  ladies  wish  f  ft  i 

be  kepf^ — from  their  husbands   among  others — anr]  the  i  l 

pockets  shamefully  and  cnielly  a.s  the  price  of  (  'w 

Now,  of  course  this  is  immoral,  and  leads  frotn  ^  worso— probablj 

indirect  robbing  of  the  husband  ;  but  that  does  not  clear  up  die  main  q^ 

J  What  is  admitted  under  the  head  of  decency  expressly  admits  3nme  rfg 

(■conceahnent.     This,  it  will  l)e  said,  g;oe^  to  matters  as  to  which  there  tai 

;  common,  not  to  say  univen^al  understanding.     PoHsiblyj  but  it  will  hardly  ht 

cont-ended,  after  al!,  tbat  the  miderstanding  is  actually  universal,  eitk*  k 

^  extent  or  character*    Questions  of  m(«re  or  less  draj>ery,  and  of  iv  •  ^'  ' '  -^^ry  at  ill, 

assume  widely  differing  colours  among  men  and  women  of  *i  aea  <r 

I  climate.     If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  essence  of  what  is  chU^i  ••  (m 

the  modern  sense  of  the  woiil,  as  distinguiahed  from  that  of  tb;  'd 

years  ago)  is  the  concealment,  or  the  assumption  of  the  conceahi  ')• 

f -expression  by  some  device  of  the  desii-e  to  conceal,  whatever  may  t  ilj 

remind  one  of  bmritui  infirmities  lying  within  certain  tracts, — we  *jii   :      '      I"* 

c/)mjielled  to  admit  tbat  the  boundary  lines  are  very  tluctuating.     In  mi  k   1;U 

if  any  number  of  men  and  Tvotnen  choose  to  say  that  it  is  aot  to 

i  attempt  to  conceal  the  accidental  want  of  teeth,  we  shall  not  l»c  iaini^ 

them.    For  my  own  part,  I  sliould  i!?ay  the  want  of  hair  on  the  u>p  ol  the  hewl 

was  in  a  woman  more  painful  to  see  than  the  want  of  teeth ;  and  so  loug  •§ 

I  was    not  definitely  and  irrerombitf  deceived,  in  such  &  way  aa  to  do  me  ift 

injur}',  by  any  device  which  concealed  the  defect,  I  should  be  pleased* 

It  is  upon  the  saving  clause  that  the  difticulty  arises.    Horace  MTfttpdle 
bard  upon  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montagtie  becaixse  she  wore  n  tn^rtain  li 
j  Turkish  jacket.     He  thought  it  a  mannish  affectation.    Lad  Mire  If 

[i)ecaus©  it  gave  her  case  under  the  pangs  of  cancer.    She  wa.    .,.  '    HiL 

I  fiupfxjsing  she  had  l>een  young,  and  had  w^om  such  a  dress  not  for 
not  for  comfort  only,  but  to  conceal  a  defonnity,^what  shall  we  8a>  r    .  v  - .— . 
criterion  shall  it  be  determined  whether  the  concealment  eomea  txnder 
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[>libe*s  seventh  hesA — "  concealment,  when  possible*  of  any  diiffmtin^  personal 

Wilhont  ^Ing  as  far  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Plato,  or  any  other  foander  of 
Bcfl  in  the  air,  all  will  ag^-ee  tbat  tlicre  is  at  lea^st  one  sjjeclal  contract 

pn  two  hitinati  beinj^s  which  demanfis  that  there  shall  bo  \v>  coucealnient 

personal  <ief«x't^.     Yet  I  have  no  sooner  written  this  sentence  than  I  see 
liat  IfK  terms  are  too  wide.     It  is  anything'  bnt  true  that  *'  all  will  agree." 
ae,  I  agree,  for  one,  and  bold  that  the  aij^reenient  ought  to  be  general.     But 
fte  Ihids,  after  a  little  observation  of  life,  that  among  most  people, — average 
arsons*  who  have  no  particular  sense  of  beauty,  fitness,  or  truth, — there  is  a 
Dit  understanding  in  favour  of  a  certain  degree  of  winking  in  tliis  matter, 
certain  degree, — which  is,  necessarily,  in  practice  most  uncertain.      It  is 
ry  ea^^y  to  get  up  caricature  cases  in  any  direction.     Not  to  venture  in  the 
Irection  which  Wf>uld  be  repulsive,  what  can  we  make  of  a  father  taking  a 
'en^l«^tuan  aside  and  saying,  **My  dear  sir,  I  think  I  perceive  you  are  on  the 
y\nt   of  forming  a  strong  attachment  to  my  daughter  theix% — and  I  feel 
Irjund  in  honour  to  let  you  know  that  she  has  a  false  submrjlar  on  each  side  of 
'  lower  jaw,  and  a  false  incisor  in  the  upper"?    Of  course,  a  humourist  might 
y  through  the  whole  range  of  both  jaws.     But  I  fail  to  see 
rule  can  be  made  of  certain  or  even  probably  certain  applica- 
': — "  Where  no  deception  is  meant,  arid  where  the  object  is  to  supply  a 
at,  not  to  forge  a  claim  to  l.)eauty, — e.^»,  in  the  case  of  tirtificial  teeth, — there 
~]  harm  involved/*    No  doubt  the  incisors  are  reriuiref!  for  cutting  purposes, 
Iter  all,  it  is  the  grinders  that  have  most  to  do  with  health.     And  if  we 
\  look  at  the  ca.se  in  this  way,  a  strong  case  might  be  made  out  in  favour 
use  of  false  hair  in  certain  cases,  for  the  thinning  of  the  hair  is  a  com- 
bfi  cause  of  taking  cold  and  of  neuralgic  pains.     And,  as  to  teeth,  we  must 
r>ar  in  mind  that  use  and  beautj^  cannot  be  separate^!.     Every  advertisement 
"  '*  Odonto,"  or  what-not,  tells  women,  in  well-known  French  verse,  that  with 

teeth  no  face  is  plain,  and  with  bad  teeth  no  face  beautiful. 
On  the  whole,  s|jeaking  as  a  man,  I  should  wind  up  thus  : — Miss  Cobbe*s 
^..nr.a^v  of  the  case,  on  page  283,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Rkvtf.w,  is 
Ily  good   and  comprehensive;  and  I  should  in3"self  consent  to  any 
r^rt-«-  iPi"  stringency  in  the  rule  which  would  forbid  the  deliberate  assumption 
women  of  artificial  ^*  charms "  of  any  kind  whatever  for  the  purpose  of 
tracting  suitors  •  and  which  would  equally  forbid  the  concealment  of  personal 
^ecta  for  the  same  purp<:ise.     But  concealment,  pure  and  simple,  is  not  neces- 
irily  criminal  deception.     If  in  my  wife  ''the  parting-lino'^  were  "all  too 
Ide,"  I  fthoidd  very  decidedly  desire  her  to  conceal  it  from  strangers  as  far  as 
[p<     '  '  'I  by  any  device  not  seriotisly  harmful  to  her  health.     If  she 

e  her  complexion  for  the  eyes  of  strangers  by  paint,  I  should 
fire  her  to  i^aint.     If  she  could  conceal  grey  hairs  by  the  use  of  any  harmless 
ye  or  |K>made,  I  s!iould  wish  that  done  too — for  the  eyes  of  strangers.     ^Vnd, 
1,  if  in  an  intimacy  so  near  as  married  life  she  cotild  successfully  conceal 
C^rtion  of  the  *^  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  nature"  (to  qnote  Sir  Thtmias 
Ef)  even  from  me,  I  should  be  only  too  glad.     And  here  I  am  contem|>lating 
9lfide  concealment,  be  it  observed,     I  presume,  if  anybody  could  reall}^  cftftnge 
be  complexion  or  the  colour  of  the  hair  for  the  better,  nobody  would  object. 
\if  not   flirtre  seems  no  way  of  determining  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
,"  exce|>t  by  asking  two  questions — Concealment  from  whom  1 
...*oi..  lor  what  puriKise  ?     And  as  I  have  very  often  and  very  carefully 
flered  these  questions,  I  have  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  giving  my  vote, 
nan,  for  the  view  which  Mrs.  Ilaweis  takes  of  them.     Perhaps  I  ought 
add»  that  I  have  not  seen  her  book,  bnt  that  I  have  a  minute  recollection 
what  she  wrote  m  *S*^.  Prntts  Magazine^  and  Miss  Cobbe's  note  gives  me 
anipEe  clues  to  the  incriminated  passages. 
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FOR  some  time  past  there  have  been  murmurs  of  complunt^  oocaakmally  swdl- 
ing  into  an  outcry  of  anger,  about  the  presence  of  Government  derks  as 
competitors  in  the  literary  market.  The  late  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  pat  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  a  condemnation  of  men 
Govemment  Offioialfl  like  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Mr.  TroUope,  and  others.    It  amoonta 

and  literature.  ^  ^\^^q  . — u  These  gentlemen  are  paid  by  the  pablic  for  their 
whole  time  and  strength.  They  then  devote  a  large  por* 
tion  of  that  time  and  strength  to  literary  work.  That  is,  to  go  no  farther,  % 
fraud,  for  we,  their  employers,  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of  their  time  and 
energies.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  ungraciousness  of  their  compete 
ing  with  us  poor  outsiders,  who  have  no  Govemment  salaries  to  fall  back  upon.*^ 
The  "outsider"  in  question  did  not  happen  to  say  anything  aboat  the 
(roverament  papers  or  pens, — but  that  is  a  tender  point  with  other  critics. 
Certain  members  of  Parliament  and  Govemment  officials  were  once  discussing 
with  much  severity  the  shortcomings  of  another  Grovernment  official.  Great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  reviews  and 
newspapers.  How  could  he  possibly  attend  to  nis  official  duties  if  he  did  that? 
One  of  the  interlocutors — a  stem  economist — made  the  suggestion,  "  And  I 
daresay  he  writes  his  articles  on  the  Govemment  paper."  This  was  received 
with  some  laughter,  but  it  made  a  gloomy  impression  for  all  that.  Some 
recent  critics  lay  considerable  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  incriminated 
journalists  do  use  the  Grovemment  paper — it  proves  either  that  they  do  those 
articles  in  office  hours,  or  that  they  carry  the  Govemment  paper  home  with 
them. 

The  question  of  imfair  competition  may  be  dismissed  offhand,  except  as  to 
the  paper.  If  a  Govemment  clerk  adds  to  his  income  by  writing  books  or 
articles,  and  uses  in  doing  so  five  shillings*  worth  of  paper  that  he  has  '^  con- 
veyed,"  he  has  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  outside  competitor,  to  the  extent 
of  five  shillings.  Let  him  stand  "  reprimanded  accordingly."  The  rest  is  non- 
sense, so  long  as  he  does  his  office  work  properly.  There  are,  or  ought  to  be,, 
some  checks  upon  his  performance  of  his  assigned  duties,  as  there  are  in  the 
case  of  a  banker's  clerk,  a  Premier,  a  Viceroy,  or  a  Lord  Chancellor.  Farther 
it  wo^d  be  impossible  and  undesirable  to  go.  As  a  competitor  in  the  literary 
market  a  Govemment  clerk  has  just  the  same  rights  as  any  other  man.  This  is 
a  very  unequal  world,  and  we  must  all  alike  take  our  chance.  It  is  a  fact^ 
and  a  very  serious  one,  that  without  leisure,  inherited  or  acquired,  the  best 
literary  work  can  scarcely  be  done  at  all  nowadays.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions;  but  the  excepted  men  are  not  those  who  complain,  except  to  them- 
selves or  in  the  bosom  of  their  family,  of  being  handicapped  in  the  race. 
Perhaps  there  have  been  few  recent  writers  to  whom  literary  men  have  been^ 
indirectly,  under  so  much  obligation  as  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  Almost  the 
only  men  who  can,  with  immediate  and  rapidly-diffused  effect  in  society,  '^make 
the  bounds  of  [intellectual]  freedom  wider  yet,"  are  men  who  have  means  or 
"'  something  to  Tall  back  upon."  On  many  grounds  one  may  go  in  boldly  for  sine- 
cures— for  hard  winking  in  a  good  many  of  these  matters.  There  is  such  a  fund 
of  humorous  teaching  in  the  results.  It  was  worth  a  year's  interest  of  the 
National  Debt  to  see  the  author  of  '*  Political  Justice  "  placidly  pocketing  & 
salary  from  the  nation  as  keeper  of  the  Exchequer  tallies. 

A  Government  clerk  is  seldom  in  the  position  of  a  great  railway  manager  or 
the  head  of  a  large  commercial  concem.  When  he  is  so  placed  that  his  duties 
are  similar,  he  should  be  more  jealously  watched,  of  course.  But  suppose  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  or  some  other  such  man  (we  only  mention  names  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness)  were  on  six  boards  of  direction  at  once,  and  were  also  to  make 
a  few  thousands  by  translating  the  Iliad  or  conducting  a  newspaper,  who  would 
be  entitled  to  blame-him  on  the  ground  that  his  Uterary  pursuits  trenched  npoa 
time  and  energy  already  vowed  ?  The  only  questions  would  be,  was  he  a  good 
director?  was  he  a  good  translator! 

The  cases  are  very  few  in  which  a  jealous  supervision  of  a  poblic  servant's 
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time  caa  by  any  possibility  be  advisable.  If  some  such  official  as  Captain 
Tyler  of  the  Boaixl  of  Trade,  or  Captain  Calver  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  busily  engaged  at  a  critical  moment  upon  urgent  public  works,  were  to  be 
found  sitting  up  haU  the  night  seeking  the  perpetual  motion  or  the  philosopher's 
stone,  it  woirid  be  a  matter  for  interference :  but  almost  any  reasonable  proof 
of  versatile  energy  and  intelligence  should  be  welcome  in  a  public  servant.  ]VIr. 
IGll  laid  it  down  that  it  would  be  an  alarming  state  of  things  if  a  Government 
were  found  to  attract  too  much  of  the  talent  of  the  State  to  its  service ;  but  we 
are  %  long  way  from  that  yet. 

A  mincer  topic  which  has  been  raised  is  that  some  of  the  Government  clerks 
who  have  been  engaged  in  editing  or  contributing  to  "  society  "  journals  have 
been  tempted  to  break  confidence,  and  print  *^  early  and  special  information," 
dug  out  of  the  desk  which  should  be  kept  locked.  We  should  fancy,  however, 
that  a  certain  Foreign  Office  episode  would  even  yet  be  remembered  as  a  warning 
to  Government  clerks.  If  not,  every  honest  man  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cox- 
comb who  "  broke  lock  and  seal "  well  punished.  Let  us  have  his  name  ;  and 
then,  though  his  breach  of  trust  should  be  about  no  bigger  a  thing  than  ^  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  "  question,  we  will  raise  such  a  clatter  about  the  ears  of  his 
department  and  of  the  Government,  that  a  severer  lot  than  that  of  dismissal  on 
a  reduced  pension  (I  am  thinking  of  an  actual  case)  shall  be  his. 
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l»W"  IFE  OP  TH«  PRorci:  Coksort.*— This  ihtr^  rolume  of  Mr.  MartinV -Pfnk 

I  'I   J     contains  a  great  deal  that  is  most  it  *     It  covers  the  whole  pffW 

11*-^     of  the  Crimean  War,  with  the  ne^v.t  r  peace,  and  disrlottes  mm^tt 

lihe  inner  workings  of  diplomacjr,  both  Eni^lifeli  aud  Continental.     More  at 
Ithon  even  the  innennost  workings  of  diploma4?y  in  relation  to  events  now  hu 
|,ixi  the  paet,  are  the  accounta  of  the  intercotirse  of  the  Prince  Conflort  mul  i 

^Tieen  mth  the  Emperor  of  the   French,   the  viaite   which  they   intisreb 
aeir  conversation,  the  impression  made  on  the  Prince  by  the  Elm 
Ipetuated  in  a  vivid  sketch  by  the  Prince,     The  vohinie  austaiji 
Idpinion   of    the    Prince's   talents,   good    fiense,    accompliahnient*.  * 
[character,  devotion  to   his   adopted   conn  try,   and  LnduBtrj  in  wort 
Iftervice.      It  also  Buatains  and  even  heightens  the  pleaBant  idea  for: 
[nation  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Royal  household,  and  enhancee  our  l 
luntimely  stroke  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  happiness  so  pure.     Tb* 
[iriU  be  thought,  we  believe,  in  a  literai'y  point  of  view,  to  have  done  hm  work  witk 

Bkill.     He  is  aware,  no  doubt,  that  he  writes  under  conditions  which  hereafter  iHll 

cease  to  exist;    that  posterity  will  apply  a  rude,   impartial   me-oeure  to  eitrj 

claimant  of  a  place  in  nistory ;  that  the  political  opinions  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

and  still  more  the  military  o|^anionB  whicn  he  gave  with  almost  eoual  coufitknce. 
S  though  now  received  even  with  greater  deference  than  thej  reccjvt'd  dtTnog  liii 
I  lifetime,  will  one  day  be  estimated  without  regard  for  his  rank  <>i  bAtoo. 

I  But  where  critical  treatment  is  out  of  the  question »  we  a^e  gr..  ■  m  &ir 

(xiarrative  free  from  offensive  exaggeration. 

We  must  own,  however,  that  our  sense  of  the  biographical  interest  mud  ik* 
I  literary  merit  of  this  volume  is  almost  swallowed  up  in  our  sense  of  the  ^tal  a- 
I  opportuneness, — or  shall  we  say  fatal  opportuneness  ? — o{  its  appearance.    Noihiif* 

we  are  convinced,  could  have  been  more  at  variance  with  the  soun  I        '         ^    tid 

right  feehng  of  the  Prince  Consort  than  the  part  which  he  is  her-  ^- 

^  monsly  to  j3ay  in   the  diplomatic  and  political  crisis  through  wLivu   nkt    u.**4i)a 

16  at  present  passing.  The  relations  between  this  country  and  Hossiit  are  oiw# 
[  more  in  a  dangerous  state ;  there  is  again  a  question  between  ^eace  xmd  a  t«rrriU# 
Ifrar;  and  the  situation,  it  may  be  presumecl,  is  one  of  peculiar  painfnlnesa  and 
f  anxiety  to  the  Royal  Family  on  account  of  the  recent  intermarriag**  vrith  iht 
hfamily  of  the  Czar.  And  this  is  the  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Theodu re"  Martin  (or 
I  hringi Jig  the  late  Prince  Consort  from  his  grave  into  the  fray,  an <1  hiuVIul'  l<tiB 
[apparently  speak  in  inflammatory  language  against  Russia  and  a^ 
I  Lc>rd  Carnarvon  says  that  nobody  would  now  be  so  insane  as  to  d< 
[  C'f  the  policy  which  led  to  the  Crimean  waj* ;  and  though  the  touti  * 
[  ^ore  Maj-tin's  own  wi*iting,  aa  well  as  that  of  some  of  our  journr^lf?.  ir 
I  his  lordships  assertion  requires  qualification  to  make  it  true,  ' 

great  mass  of  the  Englisn  people  now  lf»ok  l>ack  with  mi 
'  iiL*rrow,  on  a  policy  which  gave  \i    '  "  i  nU  the  I  * 

•in  the  permaueney  of  which  t\^  imcrs   bn 

alliance,  and  a  foreign  billf^il  jntish  grav*'^  ;  v 

•  Th«  Ut9  at  Bl»  Boy»J  B»ghno»> 
E)d«r.  &  Co. 
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-»ke  the  beaefioent  8pell  of  the  forty  years'  pca^^e,  anl  once  more  let  loose  on 

the  fiii^-©catt*?ring  fiend  of  war.     But  the  eitiiation  in  1854  was  widely 

at  from  the  present ;  and  it  ie  most  unfair,  aa  well  as  most  pemicioua.  to 

er  by  artful  suggestion  the  language  of  the  Prince  Consort  from  one  sitoa* 

the  other*  and  make  him  responsible  for  kindling  war  now.  because  he 

ed  it  as  a  necessity  in  1854.     In  ISoi,  n«>t  Alexander,  the  philanthropist  and 

ffonncr,  but  Nicholas,  the  iron  despot  and   fanatical  reactionist,  was  on  the 

aan  throne.     Nicholas  had  unquestionably  assailed  in  the  casc^  of  Hungary, 

^h t  reaat>nably  l>e  dee nied  still  to  threaten,  the  li  berti es  of  E  u i •  ■  '  u  rk  ish 

at  had  not  displayed  so  clearly  as  it  has  now  its  hopclese  *i  le  and 

ible  irileuess ;  no  Bulgarian  massacres  had  then  oecurred ;  theie  seemed 

.  possibility  of  settling  the  Eastern  question  by  mimna  of  Turkish  re» 

S^inally,  we  had  an  ally,  with  an  army  capable  of  meeting  that  of  Bussia; 

bereas  now  we  have  none. 

f  The  Prince  Consort's  defence  of  the  war  policy  of  1854  ia  embodied  in  a  letter 
I  King  Leopold  : — 

•We  supported  Rossia,*'  he  writes,  "in  hor  demands   nt  Conatantinople,  until  it 
ae  clear  that  she  was  bent  on  annihilating  the  independence  of  the  Porte.     It  wiis 
bt  from  mere  selfishness »  and  with  a  view  to  making  a  cat's -paw  of  other  Powers,  but 
rtivltT  t^  meet  the  posgibUity  of  war,  that  England  preesed  for  the  concert  Europ4*en, 
Mssia's  fain*'  '   *  ss^  and  rtigjird  for  Russia,  made  our  efforts  in  tMa 

3 ;  theref  <\  and  Pranee  alone  took  upon  themselvee  the  bunlcn 

'  P  .-1^-      ,i.   ,,,  .jci^ite  time  that  our  stupid  i?lub*hause  politieiiinB  and 
i^sia's  strength.     But  every  gtatesniLin  knew  how  heavy  was 
ti^  Uen.     A  military  European  concert  might  even  now  hriuj^  the 

war  to  a  speedy  close,  rt^tore  peace,  and  pnt  the  Porte  under  proper  conditions*  But  if 
England  and  Franoe  have  to  carry  on  the  war  sing-le-banded  againat  Busaia,  it  must 
become  a  war  of  extermination ;  just  aa,  if  twenty  men  have  to  arrest  a  criminal,  it  is 
a  aimple  affair  to  seize  and  bind  him  and  carry  him  off  to  prison ;  whereas  if  one  tnjui 
has  to  do  it<  he  does  so  at  the  risk  of  a  strnj^gle  for  Ufe  or  death.  All  Eurc>ji  '  '  lu 
l^d  Germany  included,  have  the  groatest  interest  in  the  int^^grity  and  ind<  |  f 

,  tu.iiMr  ^....tirexi  for  the  future,  but  a  etill  greater  in  Russia's  being  di  iv »    ,.  .^ud 
lo  weak  States,  above  aU  others,  of  importance  as  a  prece<lt  nt,  that 
r  seeks  to  oppress  them,  all  Europe  shall  come  to  their  aid  and  repel 
or.    This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  politicians  of  the  Continent 
t  be  misled  by  their  soreness  of  feeling  at  the  rough  and  unmeasured  terms  in 
Tit  has  been  expressed  by  the  English  journals.     To  be  plain-spoken,  perhaps  not 
-scrupulous,  is  their  vocation.     Another  mistake  which  people  abroad  make  is  to 
J  to  England  a  policy  bn^    ^     -    ~   national  interesta  and  cold  calculation.     Her 
fis  one  of  pmre  feeling,  aii  i-  often  illogical.     The  Government  is  a  popular 

_  Dent,  and  the  masses  up .  u  ., ..  .u  it  reats  only  feel  and  do  not  think.     In  the 

preaent  instance  their  feeling  is  something  of  this  sort : — *  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a 
tyrant,  the  enemy  of  all  liberty  on  the  <S>ntinent,  the  oppressor  of  Poland.  He  wanted 
to  coerce  the  poor  Turk.  The  Turk  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  has  braved  the  rascal,  let  ub 
4^uaiL  to  his  a^^ipfance.  The  Emperor  is  no  gentleman,  he  has  spoken  a  lie  to  our  Queen. 
I  with  V  ror  of  Russia  !    Napoleon  for  ever!    He  is  the  nephew  of  his  uncle 

Iwe  *l  Wttterloct.  We  were  afraid  of  his  invflding  us  j'   Quite  the  contriu-j  I 

forg^'iurij  uii  that  is  past  and  is  ready  to  fight  with  us  for  the  glorious  cause 
■  the  oppressor  of  lil>ertj.     He  may  have  played  the  French  eoiue  tricks,  but  they 

!  an  unruly  set  and  don*t  deserve  any  better,    D all  the  German  Princes  who  won't 

go  with  us  sgfiinst  the  Russian,  l^cause  they  think  they  want  him  to  keep  down  their 
L  people.     The  worst  of  them  is  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  ought  to  know  better*  " 

iie  soiindneSB  of  some  of  these  arguments  might  have  been  questioned,  even 

" -     n  the  case  before  the  writer;   and  the  medley  of  unthinking 

iu*  describes  the  action  of  the  British  people  as  hein^  fouuiied 

..i*^.  '^  tl..'  '^'^ying  of  Oienstierna,  which  he  is  fond  of  citing,  may 

►  be  ai  U^govemment  as  well  as  to  the  government  of  Kings. 

\     ,    -  _,  li  the  passage,  that  the  Prince,  in   common  with   the 

h  all  who  had  public  or  honest  ends  in  view,  was  the  dupe  of  the 

fch  I      ^        r,  who  bad  manoBUvreii  to  bring  on  a  war  for  the  objects  of  his 

_  game,  and  who  was  aided  in  effecting  his  purpoae  by  Lord  PalmerBton's 

a!  hntr-d  of  the  Czar,  and  personal  desire  to  set  aaide  Lord  Alx'rdeen.     But 

I J  'i  in  the  passage  to  ^how  that  the  writer's  words  ought  in  justice  to 

je  case  before  him.     There  waa  nothing  in  1854  corresponding  to 

'   "f  ('onstantinople  in  1877,  tti  the  judgment  there  pronounced  by 

Fj.vt.. b  on  Turkish  uaiarule,  or  to  the  refuaal  of  Turkey  to  submit  to 
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necessaiy  measures  of  reform  which  followed.  Russia  under  ^cholas  had  not 
showed  that  willingness  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  which  has  beoi 
shown  by  Russia  under  Alexander,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  with  honourable 
intent.  Whateycr  Nicholas  may  have  been,  Alexander  is  a  true  *'  gentleman,"  and 
he  has  told  no  lies  to  our  Queen ;  if  there  has  been  any  lack  of  veracitj  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  has  been  in  another  quarter.  Alexander  II.  is  not  a  tyrant, 
nor  the  **  enemy  of  all  liberty  *'  on  the  Continent.  He  has  set  free  his  own  serfs, 
and  meddled  with  the  freedom  of  no  other  nation.  The  "  weak  and  oppressed  "  in 
the  present  case  are  the  Bulgarians,  as  the  Toice  of  united  Europe  has  declared. 
A  policy  based  on  the  ''  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey  "  naa  been  proved 
to  be  based  on  incurable  rottenness.  There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  venting 
British  expletives  on  German  Princes  as  suitors  to  Russia  for  hel^  in  keeping 
down  their  own  subjects.  The  '*  nephew  of  the  nncle  "  has  gone  to  his  uncle  after 
running  a  course  of  cognate  crime,  and  our  war  policy  now  would  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  single  European  power.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  last  consideration  at  iH 
events  should  not  have  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  biography 
when  he  was  making  its  subject  advocate  a  i-epetition  of  the  Crimean  War. 

It  seems  needless  to  comment  on  the  discretion  displayed  in  flinging  such  a 
passage  as  that  which  we  have  quoted  into  the  face  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  at  the  present  juncture ;  to  say  nothing  of  Uie  feelings  of  certain 
other  persons  who  are  not  unconcerned  in  anvthing  affecting  the  character  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  Russia,  and  whom  we  should  have  thought  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration in  a  work  Hke  the  present. 

When  war  had  been  declared,  or  had  become  inevitable,  the  Prince  Consort, 
devoted  as  he  was  to  England,  would  be  sure  to  throw  himself  heart  and  sonl  into 
her  cause.  In  his  anxiety  to  gain  allies  for  her,  he  would  state  her  case  as  strongiy 
as  possible  to  his  cori'espondents  on  the  Continent,  and  his  patriotic  anger  wooUl 
be  Kindled  against  those  who  hung  back  or  refused  support  Keasonable  abatement 
ought  to  be  made  from  the  warmth  of  his  language  on  this  ground.  Perhaps  if 
he  were  himself  now  living  he  would  feel  that  a  measure  of  justice  was  due  from 
him  to  some  of  whom  he  spoke  most  harshly  in  1854.  The  late  Ejng  of  Prussia 
may  not  have  reasoned  very  strongly,  and  his  mind  may  not  have  been  of  the 
firmest  texture ;  but  those  who  cherish  his  memory  may  triumphantly  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences  to  his  country  if  ne  had  done  what  the  Prince 
Consort  would  have  had  him  do — flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French 
Emperor  and  made  a  deadly  enemy  of  Russia.  Surely  German  policy  at  aU  events 
has  vindicated  itself  from  contempt. 

Wo  feel  sure  that  the  Prince  Consort  would  have  objected  to  the  employment 
of  his  confidential  expressions  of  opinion  under  totally  changed  conditions,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  this  country  into  a  war  with  Russia.  We  feel  not  less  sore 
that  he  would  have  objected  to  allowing  a  life  of  himself  for  which  his  papers  had 
furnished  the  materials  to  be  used  by  the  biographer  as  a  vehicle  for  a  war  agita- 
tion, or  for  any  agitation  whatever.  The  present  volume  abounds  in  appeds 
to  popular  passion  against  Russia,  and  in  insinuations  against  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  who  are  trying  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  these  passages,  which  in  no  way  differ  from  the  utterances 
of  the  journals  which  support  the  reputed  policy  of  Ijord  Beaconsfield.  Tlie 
impropriety  is  not  in  t)ie  least  diminished  by  supposing  the  opinions  to  be  true,  a 
supposition  which  in  a  literary  review  of  the  work  we  have  no  desire  to  exclude. 
Nor  will  the  truth  of  the  opinions  justify  want  of  candour  in  the  advocate.  It 
will  not  justify  Mr.  Martin  in  creating  the  impression  that  atrocities  committed 
on  a  ].>articular  battle-field  by  a  few  Russian  soldiers  under  the  influence  of  drink 
and  of  outraged  superstition,  perhaps  also  of  resentment  at  still  greater  atrocities 
committed  by  our  allies  the  Turks,  were  characteristic  of  the  Russian  army  as  a 
whole,  when  the  present  war  has  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  not.  Nor  will 
it  justify  him  in  leading  his  readers  to  infer  from  a  manifesto  issued  on  coming  to 
the  throne  in  the  middle  of  a  desperate  war,  that  the  present  Emperor  must  be 
pers^mully  addicted  to  military  aggression,  when  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  reign 
aas  shown  him  to  be  devoted  to  internal  improvement  and  averse  to  war.  A  great 
number  of  letters,  it  seems,  written  from  the  English  camp  after  Inkermann,  and 
abouuding  with  stirring  pictures,  were  forwarded  to  the  Queen  and  Prince,  and 
have  been  pri?aerved  among  the  Prince's  papers  as  records  of  the  day.  One  out  of 
bhi'!  whide  number  is  selected  for  publication  hy  Mr.  Martin,  evidently  because  it 
vvutaius  a  gn>Bsly  insulting  description  of  the  Russian  soldiers. 

Our  objection  extends,  though  in  a  less  decided  form,  to  criticism  of  the 
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icKaimctetr  im^  oniuluri,  nf  tL*^  Rcrvants  of  tlieCrown.  especially  of  those  who  arc 
fltill   liTiii|f«  Linpher  of  the   Pi"iiice  Consort.     Tb«ani»  ate 

ftiattffn  in  Ti  :     ,  which  will  be  very  unpleasant  reading  lor 

XiOird  AUBBcU  and  his  li-ienda.  If  Mr,  Martin  cHticizes  Lord  BtiBseU,  or  any  one 
eitoe,  in  a  work  rlt-arly  emanating  from  himself  aIone»  people  know  who  is  the  critic, 
4Ui<3  <  d  is  free  to  reply.    But  a  special  restraint  ou^ht  to  be  felt 

by  '-'  vk  in  which,  say  what  you  will,  people  will  think  that  they 

rcii'  i  r  hies  of  the  Court. 

T  .  coniided  to  his  hiographer^a  hands,  were  a  trust; 

I  om  the  Uviii;^'  aji<l  a  trust  from  the  dead.  Did  not  tbe  frowning  counte- 
the  deujd  sometimes  present  itself  to  the  biographer^s  mental  eye  while 
'  'iig  one  of  the  most  pnident,  conaiderate,  and  right-minded  of  men 
I  antis  of  hatred,  and  send  forth  a  war-pamphlet  from  his  tomb  ? 
;  'oken  of  the  special  interest  attaching  to  those  parts  of  the  volume 
1  account  of  the  visits  interchanged  by  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
'''  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French.  To  us,  we  confess,  it  is  a 
i  interest.  Not  that  we  for  a  moment  faU  to  appreciate  the 
-  ..i.  motives  which  led  the  Prince  and  Her  Majesty  to  treat  the  ally 
bof  En^fiand  as  their  friend,  and  do  everythiD^f  in  thoir  power  pei-sonally  to 
fitningthen  the  alliance ;  but  we  cannot  think  without  sorrow  of  such  an  episode 
in  the  histoiy  of  English  opinion.  Louis  Napoleon  had  attained  his  crown  by 
mentis  subversive  of  all  moral  principle,  of  all  legality,  of  all  confidence  in 
rvenunents,  of  all  faith  in  man.  Twice,  beiore  fortune  tossed  him  into  Empire, 
I  had  tried  to  levy  civil  war  in  a  state  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity  under  a 
veniment.  He  had  done  this  purely  in  his  own  interest,  and 
the  highest  proof  of  criminal  seltiabness  that  man  can  give, 
ut  the  Republic  he  had  not  only  broken  his  oath,  but  absolutely 
jury,  He  had  debauched  the  army*  with  which  he  was  entrusted  for 
t  the  State.  He  hail  given  orders  for  a  hideous  massacre  of  innocent 
n^  citizens  merely  to  strike  terror,  and  had  deported  many  thousands 
nia  without  trial.  Englishmen  knew  his  history  well,  and  the 
t  hey  gave  htm,  the  eagerneas  with  which  they  ciTiwded  round 
v,ij--_,s,  when  all  due  aUowance  has  been  made  for  curiosity  and  fur  the 
e*  can  hardly  be  thought  creditable  to  the  aeriouaneos  and  consistency  of 
^national  character.  The  man  was  unchanged.  The  schemes  which  he  pro- 
pounded ixt  his  Royal  guests  for  the  revision  of  Uie  map  of  Eumpe  were  schemes 
€>i  lairL'lury  on  a  grand  scale.  He  coolly  debated  whether  it  would  be  more  pro- 
1  I  make  an  alliance  with  Austria  or  to  attack  her  and  dismember  her,  in 

t         j     it  of  a  gambler  delibeniting  whether  he  had  better  lay  his  money  on  rouqe 
The  men  about  him  wei*e  sharpers,  and  the  chi^  of  them,  Moray,  was 
Ptcd   by  the  Prince   Consort  himself,  and  with  good  reason,  of  plotting 
•ffiiir  uud  in  the  interest  of  Russia  at  this  very  time.     The  crown  of  old 

Eng.  r  came  nearer  to  being  tarnished  than  when  it  touched  the  ci'own  of 

Kapolcon  1X1. 


Goj-Dwm  Smith 


IflUT'fl  Pemocbacy.* — Sir  Erskine  May's  reputation  is  deservedly  high.  His 
••  Oonalitutional  History"  is  in  every  political  library.  When  the  bterary  world 
heard  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  history  of  Democracy  in  Europe,  and  had 
bestowed  extraordinary  pains  upon  the  work,  great  erpectations  were  excited. 
We  CDufeas  that  to  us  the  result  is  disapjiointment. 

We  must  own,  however,  that  our  disappcjintment  arises  partly  fi*om  our  having 

fotrmed  a  wrons^  notion  as  to  the  subject  of  the  Ixnik.     Euir»j:M?,  in  the  C4>urs<?  of  the 

centuiy,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  number  of  mom»*n  <''»•-:  '^^periments  in  self- 

nment,  c-arried  on  under  a  great  variety  of  circum  nations  differing 

each  other  very  much  in  character,  and  by  means  <  t      utious  presenting, 

th  a  certain  general  resemblance,  groat  and  most  import^mt  di verities  of 

il*     We  were  in  hopes  that  the  harvest  of  all  these  experiments  was  going  to 

thered  in  for  us  by  the  diligence,  the  good  sense,  and  the  calm  judgment  of 

^    'rskine  May.     We  were  in  hop<«  that  he  would  have  accui*ately  descril>ed  and 

weighed  in  an  .'«|iiiil  balance  the  effects  of  the  different  qvialiticiitions  for  the  suf* 
frage,  of  the  Unicameral  and  Bicomerfil  pystem,  of  the  various  modes  of  forming  a 
Senate,  of  Cu^>iiiet  Goveniuient  •  ml,  and  the  Swiss  mode  of  electing 

•  Dvtaocrftcj  In  liuroiitA    n  rilKU>ry.    Fy  1  m  M»f »  K.C JL,  D.CJL.,  Author  of  ''TbeCoatU- 

httktiftl  Hi«tof7  tit  SngUnd  «iQc«  th«  Acceuiiluii  vf  Giun^^  ILL.''    London :  Lonctnsiu,  CN^ea,  h  Co. 
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the  executive  on  the  other ;  and  tha^t  He  would  have  traced  the  hiatoiy  aa^  ^f 
of  party  hoth  in  its  legislative  and  in  its  administTative  »HT^».»/t     Otlu.f*  nm. 
rpolitieal  architecture  mii^ht  be  mentioned,  on  which   th- 
[ripening,  if  not  ripe.    The  relations  between  the  social  c* » 
Jjoountry  and  the  working  of  its  political  institutiona  alst* 
f  matter  for  investigation.     The  undertaking  would  be  hn 
^0Dod  deal  of  knowledge  which  mu^t  be  gathered  from  mtm  in  th« 
oowntriea,  not  from  books.     But  Sir  Erskine  May  has  industry ;  he  hiui 
nities ;  and  a  grander,  or  more  inatructive,  or  a  more  inspiring  theme  no 
writer  could  demre. 

Instead  of  this  we  have  two  volumes  filled  with  outlines  of  the 

l^f  ancient  Greece  and  Eome  (which  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  tii 

I lt«} publics  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Switzerland,  tJie  Hetherl&nae,  i*  iiLuoei  sad 

~"    ;fland.     And  of  the^e  outlines  we  must  say  that,  though  they  Dtro  gewrfiily 

[cixecuted  in  a  manner  that  rei^els  any  very  adverse  criticism,   and  may  moi  l» 

[jnany  readers  he  pleaaing  luid  instruotive^  there  is  nothing  attout  them  oia^tAsiy* 

[original,  or  which  ejititles  them  to  be  re^rded  sjs  an  Edition  of  any  kind  t» 

I  political  science.    The  book,  though  painnto^king,  does  not  even  ^splay  remarkmhle 

[erudition.     The  authorities  qnr^ted  are  only  the  ordinary  hiatoricSr  and  we  ' 

I  observed  not  a  single  statement  or  remark  bespeaking  any  deeper  researclu 

I  times,  inde«*i.  the  citations  are  such  as  almost  to  give  us  a  tense  of  il 

ilWho  would  have  expected  in  a  note  to  a  serious  and  sci*»ntific  work  to  find 

I  PS  the  sum  of  wisdom  about  English   politics  a  flourish  from   an   after* 

[ipeech  of  Sir  William  Harcourt»  at  Oxford  : — •*  Reverence  for  the  past^ 

f  In  the  present,  faith  in  the  future — that  is  the  sum  of  English  stal 

I  Sir  William  Harconrt,  as  a  man  of  sense,  no  doubt  knew  very  weU  thjit  btf 

talking  claptrap,  and  that  the  sum  of  English  statesmanship  might  ms  weU  hxH 

'  been  said  to  be  eompreheuded  in  the  gnice  which,  no  doubt,  some  exccll«it  OtML 

cdergyman  had  just  said  after  the  dinner.     Political  beatitudes,  in  which,  t/»  idU 

the  truth,  Bir  Erskine  May  is  himself  a  Httle  apt  to  indulge,  will  neither  fai 

the  historical  explanation  of  anything  in  the  past  nor  the  practical  eolatioit  td 

problem  in  the  present  or  the  future. 

As  the  work  is  entitled  '*  Democracy  in  Europe/'  we  have  no  ri^ht  U> 

I  of  it  for  not  taking  in  the  history  of   ciopular  government  in  the  Britisb  Ooldate 

in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  other  tree  com mxmi ties  of  the  New  World-    Bft 

we  must  say  that  for  the  pui-poee  of  poHtical  inquiry,  it  is  not  a  happy  arraii» 

]  ment  to  exclude  these  really  democratic:"  continuations  and  developments  <ii^e 

[European  movement,  while  you  include  the  republics  of  ancient  Gr- *  -  »^  *m.i 

I  which  were  not  really  democratic  l:>ut  slaveowning,  and  which  m* 

esaentiaily  to  a  military  era.     Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Poi  r 

I  Sforwayj  SwedeB,  and  Greece  however  are  in  Europe,  and  we  nj  Miiomif 

I  why  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  their  political  experiments,  sonn  h  mw 

I  iiow  been  carried  on  for  some  oonaiderable  time,  though  perhaps  with  wyiDf 

I  fortunes,  and  which   in  point  of  fact  are  better  illustrationa  of  that  whleb  ii 

I  ordinarily  caD<^d  Democracy  than  the  slaveowning  communities  of   Greece,  tl>^ 

[  military  oligarchy  of  R<:>me.  or  the  aristocratic  Parliament  of  England. 

We  fail,  indeed,  to  apprehend  clearly  what  the  special  aim  of  this  work  i* 
j  What  force  is  it  to  which  Sir  Erskine  May  gives  the  name  of  Dem«>cracy,  and  ik^ 
liA^tion  of  which  in  Political  history  he  proposes  by  the  examplee  he  faae  here  aeleetod 
J  to  illustrate  ?     In  his  preface  he  says  : — 

'  Montesquieu  has  poiated  out  the  varioas  senses  in  which  the  term  *  Eberty  *  has  1 

I  tmderstood ;  and  *  democracy'  has  acquired  at  leait  as  many.    An  ^  ft^^>.  m'  j^o 

lit  signifies  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     1  ^rc  as  maa^ 

'degrees  and  ecu dit ions  of  democracy  as  of  liberty;  and  the  ten »  >^frtK4nd$  Ut 

pidiikul  power  or  itijiutnce  of  V^e  people  under  all  forms  of  goveiixii^eiit.     It  di^oitf  ^ 

principle  or  force,  and  not  simply  an  insiiiution;  and  it  is  in  this  senpt*  {)mf   th^  tem 

l|s  to  T>e  geiienilly  understood  in  this  history.     But  ii  w  aUo  «4»d  in  -  v^*, 

rhich,  if  not  »**  accurate,  have  been  sanctioned  by  conventional  use.  :a 

Mefault  of  a  more  extended  vocabulary,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  m-fMu  •, 

posed  to  ensting  institutions,  \f  not  to  law  and  order;  and  in  view  of  r; 

renient^  Ji^rojid.  such  a  term  can  scarcely  be  misappUed.     Again*  H  r- 

hun>  '^  o/a  State,  as  opposed  to  the  arxBtm-TTicy  ;  and,  la^ 

f  a  7  /'*  o/dfmoctaqf,  such  as  the  Athenian,  ths  Florenti 

.  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  ueed^  in  any  case,  can  uEd^  b^  j^xllP*' 
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Bphie  Bijunds  to  us  as  though  L«x^ke  had  set  out  by  saying,  that  *'  idea  "  had  many 
Kt...  irnii.^M,  that  he  intended  to  use  it  in  all  of  them,  and  that  ita  meaning  in  any  par- 
It  seage  of  hifi  work  must  l>e  gathered  from  the  context.     It  is  a  warning 

It  a   cnnfui^ion  of  language  which  cannot  fail  to  he  accompanied  in  the 

I  ij  at  least  by  eonlnsion  of  thought.  Por  our  own  part  we  shaU  be 
l»  ,  ^^'1*  reading  the  book,  what  the  principal  sense  oi  *'  Democracy'* 
mgk  it  IS,  or  what  is  the  paiiicular  force  the  action  of  which  this  group  of 
Biistoric&l  sketches  is  intended  to  illustrate.  In  a  number  of  passages  '*  Democracy** 
B|  used  as  a  synonyui  for  popular  agitation,  mob  rule»  or  revolutionary  violimce^  of 
Hrhtph  th«?  States  whose  history  i«  included  in  the  volume  can  hardly  be  deemed 
111                         n  the  most  ei^al  examples.    Of  the  two  invasions  of  Hyde  Fai'k 

II  1  agitationi  it  is  said,  that  *'  cin  both  occasions  democracy  prevailed 
In  mment ; *'  and  we  are  told  of  "  constitutional  meajsures  being  carried 
11  Ll*  forces  of  democracy,"     On  one  page  we  find  this : — 

"  Theae  iiiocesaivd  changes,  having  been  laode  with  a  view  to  increase  pofmlar  iiu 
fiuenoes  in  the  govemnient  of  the  State  (England),  have  been  adwtnct*  towards demtfcracff^ 
and  since  1883  the  legulaiwe  has  borne  the  marks  of  strong  popular  inspiration.** 

On  the  next  page  but  one  we  find  an  apparent  contradiction  of  the  statement — 

**  It  csamiot  be  denied  that  democratic  opinions  have  gained  groimd  among  eonBtderable 
oumbecrs  of  the  people  ;  but  as  yet  the^  have  found  no  representatu^n  in  the  h^iflature,'* 

To  inorease  our  pei'plexity,  on  the  intervening  ptige  the  British  Colonies  are 
said  to  be  "  flourishing  as  dem(x^ratic  republics  under  the  gentle  sovereignty  of 
the  parent  State."  "Weai'e  waiting,  sir,  for  your  mud  to  settle/'  was  the  giiicioas 
remark  i»f  Bentley  to  a  perplexed  and  hesitating  disputant.  We  must  confess 
that,  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  "  democracy,"  and  consequently  with  regard 
to  the  precise  scope  of  this  work»  our  mud  had  not  settled  when  we  had  finished 
the  perusal. 

Tlie  b**«t  part  of  tlie  book,  on  the  whole,  aa  it  ieems  to  us,  is  the  sketch  of 
I'  ■    i 'ill  history  of  Home,  though  the  overruling  influence  eJtercised  on  the 

of  the  Republic  by  the  predominance  of  war  and  conquest,  which  made 
I  sttion  to  an  empii'e  mevitable,  is  hardly  kept  en4:>ugh  in  view*     That 

to  us  least  suceesaful,  perhaps  because  we  expected  most  c>f  it,  is 
ttic  MkCLiLi  ^>i  the  pjlitictil  history  of  England.  The  account  of  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  constitutional 
government  by  producing  the  Great  Charter  and  the  representation  of  the  people, 
IS,  we  must  say,  miscraluy  cm*t  and  defective ;  while  room  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  history  (or  effusive  eloquence  about  ix>^alty  and  the  illness  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales,  more  appropriate  to  the  loyal  pulpit  i>r  press  than  to  a  work  of 
p*jliticiU  science.  Strange  to  say,  the  all -important  subject  of  Party  and  its 
influences  receives  not  the  slightest  consideration.  No  one  who  did  not  know  it 
l>efore,  woxdd  gather  from  thesti  pages  that  the  GovemmeJit  ctf  England  was  a 
party  Government,  or  that  ca-ganized  party  was  the  instrument  by  which  the 
pi  eat  constitutional  changes  had  been  accomplished.  In  truth,  that  there  have 
oeen  any  constitutional  changes  of  moment  wo^ild  not  be  easUy  inferred,  for  the 
decent  veU  of  constitutional  drapery,  which  hides  the  real  facts  and  forces,  is 
hai'dly  lifted  by  this  discreet  and  loyal  writer. 

*•  Constitutional  government,"  he  sajs,  **  while  it  has  in  a  great  measure  withdiawn 
the  monarch  from  that  personal  exercise  of  power  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
men,  has  relieved  him  from  party  coaflicta,  from  responsibility  for  unpopular  measures, 
a&d  from  the  rigours  of  the  executive  government.  II  he  is  not  sssociated  with  devotion 
to  a  cauae  or  par^,  neither  is  he  pursued  with  the  hatred  of  rehgious  sects  or  political 
f auctions.  Tht;  rancour  of  his  subjects  is  exhausted  upon  one  another;  he  is  himself 
above  and  beyond  it ;  none  can  reach  him  upon  his  throne.  Htt  holds  an  even  balance 
hettreen  rival  statesmen  and  parties:  he  espouses  no  cause  or  policy.  Ministers  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatives,  imd  take  upon  themselves  the  unpopularity 
ol  every  act  of  the  executive.  At  the  same  time,  all  honours  and  acts  of  grace  proceed 
directly  from  the  Crown  itself/* 

A  writer  so  sensible  and  so  vei-sed  in  politics  as  Sir  Erskine  May  must  know 
that  this  is  flummery.  Flummery  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  plaee,  but  its 
place  is  not  in  a  work  of  political  science. 

Sir  Erskine  May's  point  of  view  tbrottgh<>ut  ia  that  of  an  English  Liberal  of 
a  Yery  mild  and  highly  orthodox  description.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
such  a  position ;  but  in  order  to  deal  successfully  with  a  vast  and  varied  range  of 
Ittftoyt  a  writer  must  be  altle  to  enter  into  phaecs  of  opinioji  widely  diffiareat 
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from  hia  own,  and  at  all  erenU  to  examine  tbem  criticallj  fl«  pbenrtns^ua  witii  i 

care  proportioned  to  their  impcn*tance.    Even  such  a  phenomenon  ils  0.mTnnn;^ni^ 

f  liideons  ae  some  of  its  manife^tationa  have  been,  calls  not  for  mere  <i  n, 

t  bnt  for  investigation.     It  haa  already  filled  a  considerable  space  in  ]  ni*- 

l^ry,   and  most  a^sauredly  we  have  not  jet  heard  the  last   of  it.      Sir   Enkiir 

\  May's  training,  though  good  in  its  way»  has  been  too  conetittitiotial ;  au  we  ttkk 

'  Eim,  the  wig  and  mace  are  always  before  iis.     With  this  qualification,  bu  t^ 

niarkd  are,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  judicious ;  but  they  are  hardly  efw 

^new  or  striking.      Sometimes,  we  ore  compelled  to  say,  he  verges  very  do«elj 

'  upon  platitude.    Of  the  various  movements  for  apjecial  objects,  such  as  CbTinrh  D». 

estabbshment,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  &c,,  he  says  i —  nt« 

I  of  their  respective  causes  maybe  judged  by  the  ultimate  resultii  of  .  .^ 

iions.     Where  they  ai*e  good,  and  oomm^id  themselves  to  the  ^i  '  -ijOfllf* 

ment  of  the  country,  they  may  be  expected  to  prevail :  where  i<mmA 

upon  error  or  prejudice,  and  are  coldly  received  or  condemned  oj  gi*.K'i€?ty,  tiMj 

will  encounter  discoui-agement  and  failure,"     That  causea  ooldly  r«eesv«d  or  aqb^ 

demned  by  society  will  encounter  discouragement,  is  a  discovery  f -  -  —*--"* — ^  fi^ 

inclineti  to  reward  its  author  with  a  handsomely- bound  copy  of  M 

The  style  is  clear  and  good,  though  it.sometimes  pailakes  of  the  ^^«.»^^,.^  .;  i^ 
I  sentiment,  being  rather  Ux>  monotonously  balanced. 

We  do  not  caU  the  book  a  failure ;  it  may,  as  we  have  said,  be  acceptable  93bA 
interesting  to  a  considerable  class  of  readei-a.  Thei'e  are  many  certAinly  wbo9 
its  tone  will  please.  But  we  repeat  that  it  is  a  disappointment  to  tbose  wlu 
looked  for  an  important  contribution  to  political  science.  The  rich  tuu-nasl  4I 
Siu^opean  experience  during  the  last  centtury  still  remains  almost  untouolied ;  let 
ns  hope  that  a  reaper  will  soon  appear.  GoLDWiw  Smith, 


Freeman's  Ottoman  Power  in  Evr ope.*— Every  one  who  is  int 
in  the  Eastern  Question  is  by  this  time  tolerably  well  aoquainied  wilh 
Mr,  Freeman's  opinions  thereupon.  From  some  they  gain  en»* 
rence,  and  in  others  they  provoke  passionate  opposition.  Bi 
be  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr,  Freeman's  views,  they  always  1 
tago  of  being  definite,  prt»ci&e,  and  unmistakable.  Therv 
about  the  bush  with  Mr.  Freeman,  no  allusion  to  spades  as  agi.*  i*..  l.*.*!  ^ 
ments,  no  neutral  tiutB  or  half -lights  in  his  representations  of  public  men. 
**  unspeakable  Turk'*  is  not  an  unjust  and  incompetent  ruler,  but  a  **  briiraiiii*' 
Lord  Derby's  conduct  has  been  not  merely  weak  and  inconsistent »  but  crfminil 
Sir  Heniy  Elliot  has  become  himself  barbarous  from  long  association  with  haf« 
banana.  Another  advantage  which  Mi*.  Freeman  can  claim  for  his  views  of  <wr 
.  Eastern  pohcy  is  that  they  are  not  impnj vised  for  the  occasion.  Antosdiediiitk 
panaceas,  or  plans  for  what  Mr.  Blackmore  calls  **  pontooning  the  eiil6rgeBej*^ 
nave  been  so  common  of  late  that  Mr.  Freeman*B  book  must  neccssiurily  gals  lA 
influence  by  the  proofs  which  he  gives  that  South-eastern  Europe  has  been  witk 
him  a  subject  of  study  for  yeai-s.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the  work  before  t» 
is  a  list  of  essays  contributed  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  various  Reviews,  and  extendinf 
chronologically  from  February,  1855,  to  March,  1877.  It  is  not  probable  tlun 
many  Englishmen  besides  Mr.  Gladstone  can  hoast  a  longer  continoons  a^^ffjj^*^ 
ance  with  the  subject  that  is  now  absorbing  the  mterest  of  civilised  KOLropt 
Besides  the  merits  which  we  have  already  allowed  to  him,  Mr.  Freeman  has  tt* 
virtue  without  which  all  othei's  are  nothing  worth  to  an  author,  and  is  iiiviH- 
ably  readable.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  attack  his  style  as  mr!  **■  -  —^-i^ 
tonous,  or  clamorous,  except  to  defend  it  as  manly,  vigorous,  and  lui  uA 

as  it  is,  it  carries  one  over  the  groimd,  and  succeeds  m  retaining  on<.  n  **. 
continuously  throughout.     Its  confidence  may  cause  resentment*  or  its 
create  disgust.     Bui  unless  a  man  has  strong  opinions  of  his  own  be  can  nor 
to  influence  his  readers ;  and  the  intrusion  of  a  striking  personality  is  i^^Ij  i 

fiven  in  days  when  avoidance  of  emphasis  has  l3ecome  a  Ht.  rai-r  disease.    1^ 
gossamer  wings   i>i  light  irony,'*  of  which  George  Eliot  h]  mors  wvsiV 

i  to  most  licalthy  minds  than  the  expression  of  decided  •  iLOAinlMgliiits 

But  still  it  is  possible  to  be  '*  cock-sure'*  oneseli  wiiboui 
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discreditable  tnotireB  to  one's  opponents,  and  even  without  ezpressmg  contempt 

f  "  *^    "         -      V    1^'    I'j*,  or  hatred  of  their  monil  characters.     As  the  Bishop  of 

i  ^iiid,  it  is  a  mistake  t*^  ro^^d  every  man  who  diifers  from 

-  ix.  ivuavA/  iM  a  njijl,  or  both.     Or  at  least  it  is  a  mistake  to  publish  your 

•n.     A  little  less  personal  abuse  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  liord  Berbj,  and  Sir 

'  i^lii..*  would  have  made  Mr.  Freeman's  book  none  the  worse,  and  would 

tepelled  fewer  persons  attracted  by  the  author*B  leaniing^»  integrity, 

loin.     We  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  no  opinion  on  the 

the  condeuination,  or  the  character  of  the  persons  attacked.     It  is  pro - 

Lord  B^-aconsfield^s  admirers  who  wiU  most  regret  the  language  which 

d  of  him  in  these  pages.    A  cause  is  not  well  served  by  attacks  on  the 

Tinlitj  and  hei^ditary  faith  of  its  most  eminent  opponent-     Any  one  who  has 

i  utly- published  Life  of  Lord  Be^consfield  will  see  reason  to  wonder 

Bsful  politician's  enemies  should  be  reduced  to  taunting  him  with 

lu»  Jijvvisb  ux'igin. 

^  Mr.  Fr*>eraan  is  concerned  in  this  volume  only  with  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 

■  K ;  but  he  wishes  it  to  be  read  in  connection  with  his  previously  published 

tory  and  Oonqueste  of  the  Saracens/'  which  treats  of  the  other  Mahometan 

ua.     The  scale  of  the  present  work  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  Mi*, 

Tian*s  sketches^  and  not  one  of  his  detailed  works.     It  has  been  flippantly 

^    '  ft  must  have  taken  less  time  to  accomplLsh  the  Norman  Conquest  than  it 

to  read  about  it»  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Freeman's  Gen-^ral 

.  -L  Eurc>pean  History  will  almost  ^  into  the  pocket  of  one's  waistcoat.   The 

fit  volume,  which  summariiies  the  history  of  more  than  four  hundred  years» 

f^  <kf  312  pages;  but  from  these  a  deduction  of  62  pages,  treating  of  what 

uan  calls  **  The  Practical  Question,"  must  be  made.      This  leaves  250 

I  small  octavo  volume  for  the  history  of  Turkish  dominion  in  Europe, 

-  not  seem  an  extravagant  allowance.    In  fact,  if  we  may  say  so  without 
.  Mr.  Freeman  has  ^iven  us  rather  a  political  pamphlet  than  a  formivl 

J.     But,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  *'  Between  hist^ory  and  politics  I  can  draw 

-tinction.     History  is  the  p:>litic8  of  the  past ;  p>liti<:^6  are  the  hiatory  of  the 

ut.     The  same  rules  of  criticism  apply  to  judging  alike  of  distant  and  uf 

r  fa^ts.     The  same  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong  are  to  be  applied  in 

i  'ir  estimate  of  the  actors  in  either  case.     The  championship  of  I'ight  and 

t  i  kinship  of  wrong  have  exactly  the  same  character  in  any  age.     A  Mont- 

1  I  Gladstone,  a  Flambard  and  a  Beaconsfield,  must  stand  or  faU  together;" 

critic  might  perhaps  take  exception  to  the  last  sentence.     Even  Mr. 

<  T  1    s  most  enthusiastic  admirei's  would  hardly  contend  that  it  is  as  practi- 

<  I    ;  t  trm  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character  and  career  as  it  is  ttj  appraise 
H:t  and  achievements  of  the  father  of  the  House  of  Commons.     And 

-  )rd  Beaconsfield's  bitterest  opponents  might  like  some  more  definite 
^"  '>>)ject  of  companson  than  the  justiciary  of  William  Eufus,  whose 

ictly  a  household  word  to  the  vnl^r.  We  must  refer  to  Mr*  Free- 
.  L  iLve  pages  those  who  ai*e  interested  m  knowing  why  Hobart  Pasha  is 
e  Rrjbert  of  St.  Al ban's,  contenting  oiu^selves  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  not 
conundi-um.  Mr.  Freeman  has  set  nimself  the  task  of  showing  that  the  rule  of 
the  Turks  over  their  European  subjects  is  more  irremediably  bad  than  that  of  any 
other  rnbn*B  in  the  whole  range  of  history.  He  maintains  that  this  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  have  never  fused  and  coalesced* 
The  Turks  differ  as  much  now  from  the  Eastern  Christians  who  are  their  subjecta 
the^  did  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  Ottoman  Turks  are  not  Aryan  but 
nmiati,  and  with  two  exceptions,  the  Magyars  and  the  Bulgarians,  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  Aryan.  But  the  Magyai^s  and  the  Bulgai'ians  have  bee  >me 
m  the  course  of  time  European  in  habits  and  institutions,  whereas  the  Ottomnns 
now.  as  they  have  always  been,  Asiatic,  and  not  European*  One  reason  for 
anil  a  more  powerful  reason  than  blood  or  language,  is  the  difference  of 
ligion.  It  is  not  simpler  that  Christians  and  Mahometans  cannot  live  together 
in  pciioe,  for  we  govern  milHons  of  Mahometans  in  India.  But  where  the  govern* 
ing  cl/*-'=  -  "^^  vhometan,  and  the  subject  class  is  Christian,  thei*e  can  be  no  toler- 
able I-  tidi.  For  *'  a  Mahometan  Government  is  boun<i  to  ti'cat  its  subjects 
cif  OIL  .  ..-ions  as  a  conquered  race,  and  not  to  put  them  on  a  level  with 
Mahometans.''  This  is  "  a  state  of  things  which  the  religion  of  the  Turks  enforcea 
as  a  reli^'ious  duty,"  *' As  long  therefore  as  that  Mahometan  Government  lasts, 
*ZB,n  be  no  real  reform,**  unless  indeed  the  Turkish  rulers,  like  many  other 
I '  >[  ie.  are  better  than  their  feligjooa  ereed,  which  ^*-  ^^i^^^an.  of  oaursi&  d>dni^> 
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The  rise  of  the  Ottoman  power  is  described  in  some  fifty  images  with  clearness  and 
power ;  and  when  he  reaches  its  culmination  under  Suleiman  the  Lawsiver,  Mr. 
Freeman  sums  up  with  drastic  vigour  its  results  upon  the  South-east  ot  Europe. 
^'The  direct  results  of  Turkish  conquest  have  been  that  while  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  enjoyed  five  hundred  years  of  progress,  the  nations  of 
South-eastern  Europe  have  suffered  five  hundred  years  of  bondage,  and  of  idl  that 
follows  on  bondage.  The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power,  '*  so  &r  as  that  decline 
was  the  work  either  of  its  own  vices  or  of  warfare  with  enemies  beyond  its 
borders,"  brings  us  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  since  whidi 
time  there  have  been  constant  revolts  against  the  Turks  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  to 
use  Mr.  Freeman's  favourite  distinction.  Mr.  Freeman  is  of  course  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  ]X)licv  of  Canning,  whose  last  work  was  the  Treaty  of  London  in 
1827,  which  secured  the  freedom  of  Greece.  Since  that  year  we  have,  in  Mr.  Free- 
man's opinion,  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  false  and  wicked  scheme  of  npholdins 
the  Turk ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  Russia  to  accomplish  what  the  united 
powers  of  Europe  should  long  ago  have  done.  Mr.  Freeman  has  stated  his  case 
with  undeniable  courage,  conviction,  and  lucidity.  Whether  a  little  moderation 
of  speech  would  not  nave  increased  his  influence  with  the  public  is  another 
question. 

Manuals  op  English  Hi8TORT.*--Profe88or  Stubbs'  "  Early  Plantagenets " 
is  a  book  admirablv  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any  person  who  is  making  solid 
advance  in  the  study  of  history  ;  but  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend  it  un- 
reservedly to  schoolmasters,  as  it  contains  passages  which  boys  would  find  it 
hard  to  understand,  and  is,  moreover,  wanting  m  that  picturesqueness  and  brilliant 
description  of  personal  incident  and  war  which  are  so  necessary  to  interest  youthful 
readers.  The  writer  Commences  with  a  short  account  of  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
thus  showing  convincingly  how  necessary  was  the  stem  despotism  established  by 
his  favourite,  Henry  II.,  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  anarchy  which  reigned  in 
England,  from  1135  to  1154.  He  describes  with  a  wonderful  simplicity,  sympathy, 
and  grasp  of  thought,  that  mighty  struggle  with  the  Church,  which  to  the  g^ene- 
rality  of  readers  \ml  ulwa;^s  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  Henry  II. 's  reign. 
We  are  shown  in  a  few  vivid  sentences  the  gathermg  of  the  storm,  the  erand 
position  of  the  Church  in  the  days  before  the  Conquest,  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  which  William  and  Lanf  ranc  decided  on  and  carried  out,  little  dr^iminff 
of  the  terrible  consequences  which  were  shortly  to  follow,  the  anta^nism  roused 
by  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  the  short-lived  compromise  whidi  seemed  so 
admirably  to  decide  the  quarrel,  the  growing  strength  of  the  Church  in  the 
anarchical  time  of  Stephen,  and  finally,  the  opposing  aims  of  the  ^reat  king  and 
the  great  archbishop,  which  made  agreement  impossible  without  tiie  sacrifice  of 
his  dearest  hopes  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  leaders,  whose 
rivalry  was  still  further  heightened  by  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  Continient. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Professor  Stubbs'  account  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  England  during  the  whole  of  this  period ;  and  not  less  excellent  is  his 
description  of  the  constitutional  progress  of  the  country  at  home.  We  have  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  causes  which  made  parliamentaxr  government  possible  in 
England,  the  hard  probation  which  had  to  be  passed  through  before  the  different 
classes  which  were  represented  were  fit  for  the  important  duty  committed  to 
them,  finally  the  course  of  events  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  master  mind 
of  Edward  1.,  at  last  resulted  in  the  great  Parliament  of  1295.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  that  all  who  are  interested  in  English  history  or  in  English  jwlitics, 
will  do  well  to  study  the  picture  here  given  of  the  growth  of  that  constitution 
which  (to  quote  the  author's  words)  "far  more  than  any  other  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  has  kept  alive  the  forms  and  spirit  of  free  government ;  which  has 
been  the  discipline  that  formed  the  great  republic  of  the  present  day ;  which  was 
for  ages  the  beacon  of  true  social  freedom  that  terrified  the  despots  abroad  and 
served  as  a  model  for  the  aspirations  of  hopeful  patriots." 

Mr.  Warburton's  life  of  Edward  III.,  which  takes  up  the  thread  of  English 
history  where  Professor  Stubbs  breaks  it  off,  is  a  book  of  very  unequal  merit 

*  The  E4rtT  Pluitairenetii.    By  W.  ScubbR.    Second  Edition.    Longnuuu  *  Co. 
?^.S[^J^^    Bv  the  Ber.  W.  WarbaitoiL    Second  Edition.    Lo^muieACo. 

1.  The  Era  of  the  Proteetant  BeTolatioa    By  F.  Seebohm.    2.  ^e  Age  of  ElfaMbelh.    By  B«t.  lIudiD 
Orelghton.    I.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Balelffb.    By  Loulae  Cielghton.     LongniMU  *  Oo. 
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bejre  arc  places,  auch  as  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Crecj,  or  of  Edward's 

tlatit>na  to  the  Emperor,  where  we  meet  with  vivid  descriptions  and  careful  exami- 

i.tioii  of  policy,  but  it  is  LmposBible  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  history  of  foreign 

f.^i  ,,f  -  *>a8titutional  progress,  of  commercial  and  social  policy,  as  it  i«  here 

Bi  Togiveafiw  ill  ustrat  ions  :  Mr.  Warbiir  ton  has  a  moat  exaggerated 

bn  . .    „ .   visdum  of  Philip  de  Valois  and  hie  gon  John,  kings  for  whomlSrench 

iaii8  express  the  strongest  contempt  and  diagnat.    Under  the  influence  of  the 

'onal  policy  of  Philip  Augpstmi,  Louis  IX,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  they  did  in 

e  continue  the  absorption  of  the  great  fiefs  ;  but  lx»th  of  them,  and 

^^       Ily  John,   for  whom   our   author  seems  to  feel   that   imreasonlng 

ion  which  '\&  pnjminent  in  ao  many  English  wiutere,  were  guilty  of  trefichery 

Atrocity  such  as  horrifie*!  that  by  no  meana  a^juoamieh  a^  ;  and  John's  grant 

rgundy  tc»  his  youngest  son,  Philip,  was  the  origin  of  great  disasters  and 

ars  to  France.     Justly  conscious  of   the  need  oi   showing  the  history  of 

SKird  III.  in  connection  with  the  general  movements  of  Europe,  Mr,  Warburton 

i  enhuged  on  the  gi-eat  coiifltitutional  struggle  in  France  after  the  battle  of 

k'TB,  but  he  betrays  a  defective  knowledge  oi  the  times,  and  especially  a 

ive  appreciation  of  the  aims  of  the  great  party  of  Marcel  and  l<eooq,  which 

"  he  has  scarcely  diBtinguished  from  those  of  the  Jac<5uerie  rising.    Again, 

I  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relations  between  the  French  and 

se,  and  also  as  to  the  position  and  importance  of  the  De  la  Cerda  family, 

Ifh  the  j>oIicy  of  England  was  sci-iously  affected  by  both.      The  fortunate 

which, 'in  123C^,   br..iH^ht   aliout  the  union  of  Castille  and  Leon,   is 

&f erred  to  as  "*  th'  ^n  of  Leon,"  though  it  was  the  heii^  of  Leon 

L  Casdlle.     Nor  1  \'v 'arburton  been  more  auccesaful  in  describing 

lie  constitution  and  aims  of  parties  in  England,  which  become  especially  involved 

id  <1itfii  ult  towai'dfi  the  end  of  the  reign ;  in  pai'ticular,  he  has  failed  t<:>8ee  the  im- 

of  the  rivalry  for  office  which  grew  up  between  the  lawyers  and  the 

n. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  sevei'al  blemishes  in  this  little  work,  but  it 

the  merit  of  aupplying  a  simple  and   interesting  nan*ative  of  the  period 

&f     "         it  treats,  and  will  no  doidbt  commend  itself  on  this  ground  both  to 

I  nd  to  a  large  class  of  readei'S. 

I  Th^  task  of  compressing  the  story  of  a  great  period  into  volumes  of  such  slender 

^Tr,  Creighton's  series,  of  combining  picturesquenesB  with  brevity,  and  of 

iT,  the  same  moment  accuracy  of  detail  and  the  attention  of  the  readier— «il 

u:>able  qualifications  in  an  elementai*y  lH»k — is  one  of  some  difficulty ;  and 

must  cyrmgi-atulate  Mr*  Seebohm  and  Mr.  Creiehton  on  their  success.     Roughly 

Afr   Seelnijhm  deals  with  the  first,  find  Mr.  Creighton  with  the  second  half 

!  1  h  century :  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  one  treats  of  the  causes 

:       d  the  religions  movement,  the  other  of  the  political  effects  consequent 

it 

P*:'ih;vr'S  the  best  feature  of  Mr.  Seebohm *8  csirefully  prepared  hook  is  the  <?l<»ar- 

which  he  points  out  the  close  connection  which  existed,  e«]:>ccially  in 

^letween  the  social  condition  of  the  lowest  classes  and  the  movement  for 

uus  reform.    There  is  also  much  of  interest  in  his  remarks  about  the  European 

sritit'*  ATid  the  Oxford  reformers.     Nor  must  we  forget  the  maps  with  which 

I  ply  provided,  especially  those  which  illustrate  the  routes  of  Euro- 

%  and  the  localities  of  the  '*  Bundschuh"*  risiQg8,and  of  the  Peasant 

far  ot  i-jL'C'. 

*•  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  **  is  wi-itten  skilfully  and  attractively.  Following  in  the 
moistens  of  Von  Ranke,  Mr.  Creighton  gives  a  clear  and  intelligent  accoimt  of  the 
>mewhat  confused  relatione  of  Eliawibeth  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  Papacy, 
'  ^  Us  the  story  of  the  Huguenot  wars  at  a  length  quite  sufficient  to  put  the 
'  in  a  position  to  thoi'oughly  gnisp  the  aims  of  that  most  interesting  struggle, 
-*^*^9,  without  depriving  of  th^-ir  interest,  the  leading  incidents  of 
iiuting  work,  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repultlio."  fl  there  is  per- 
{a  ...^,  £  fire  in  Mn  Oreighton*s  description  of  the  most  spirit-stirring  ep<;ich 
aflish  history,  he  has  at  any  rate  made  some  amends  by  his  careful  dis- 
ation  of  character,  and  his  excellent  sketch  of  the  Elizabethan  Utei-ature. 
In  her  Life  of  Raleigh,  Mrs.  Creighton  has  given  to  the  juvenile  world  a  simple 
and  sensibly- written  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Englishmen.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  life  more  atti-aetive  than  that  of  the  Devonshire  boy — half- 
brother  of  the  adventurom  and  ill-fated  Homphrej  Gilbert — ^himself  by  tnim  a 
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brUliant  courtier »  a  daring  sea-rover,  and  a  ^eat  hiatorian ;  at  otij?  time  tins  rini 

l^f  Essex  in  rojal  favour,  at  another  the  onjraiator  of  our  r*iloTn*il  IP! rn nine.  9Jki 

1st  of  all  the  victim  of  misonible  jealousy.     Perhaps  the  bi  <  rnt  b 

.  little  impaired  from  the  necessity  of  interweaving  with  th*?  ^~ileigil*t 

life  a  good  deal  of  the  political  historj  of  the  time.     We  should  have  »lao  Xm^ 

grateful  for  more  frequent  extracts  from  Ealeigh*8  own  letters  and  renmine. 


LiYES  OF  StMON  DE  MoNTFOET.^— The  era  of  Henry  III..  Louis  the  SiinW  M^ 

-l^rederick  II,,  fiiU  of  the  problems  which  are  still  being  fought  out  by  moten 

t  politicians,  must  needs  possess  great  attractions  for  historians  of  oiir  days*    For 

us  Englishmen  the  central  figure  of  this  era  is  the  "Bigbf  ""  ^rl/*  and  «e 

are  not  surprised  to  find  his  life  an  object  of  careful  and  avmi  study. 

Mr,  Creighton's  work  is  intended  for  claaa  use, it  is  brightly  iiiia  <  i^arly  wfil^ 
and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Earl  Simon's  career.     The  translations  of  the  . 
and  Latin  songs  are  very  happy,  good  use  is  made  of  modem  research ;  and  wh 
of  coarse,  it  us  founded  on  the  works  of  other  T^-rit^^rs,  it  is  by  no  mcAns  unorigiiiaL 
There  are  one  or  two  misprints  on  p.  162,  which  should  be  corrected. 

With  Professor  Pauli*s  work  in  its  original  form  most  studcntd  t** 
t  icibject  waa  interesting  are  no  doubt  well  acquainted,  but  there  is.  as  yet,  a  •tr»y 
[minority  in  every  class  of  readers  to  whom  German  is  an  unkn'^^*  *^  *  *  _'ae,  m^ 
I  will  be  glad  to  read  this  careful  translation.  It  was  the  fir«t 
[wiything  like  a  clear  account  of  the  eventful  years  which  settle.  ..,..v 
[freedom  should  depend  on  the  law  and  not  on  the  King^s  will,  ail4 
[the  great  man  whose  determination,  honesty,  and  singleness  t»f  hiUjt. 
100  much    to   bring   this    about.     The  careful  work,  based  on  ^  lat 

[ties  (to  which  fnlil  references  are  given),  and  the  ingenious  aii  ..,  P'^ 

[together  of  scattered  facts,  which  distinguish  the  best  German  work,  art* 
[present  here.     And  though  on  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Oomin  'Ws    n  ph 
I  which  presents  almost  insupei-able  difficulties  to  Continental  hlBt 
rm  school  of  ideas  which  necessarily  colour  their  theories  on  suv ! 
I  lessor  Pauli  holds  views  which  have  been  coiTected  hj  later  Encliiih 
[  is  a  drawback  which  English  readers,  who  ought  by  this  time  to  know 
that  such  institutions  are  the  work  of  generations,  not  of  individuals,  wUi 
feel.     A  characteristic  preface  by  Misa  Martineaii  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
in  its  present  state. 

Mr,  Frothero  has  founded  his  work  on  original  investigation,  anrl  th-'iiu'li  l'< 

obligations  to  Professors  Pauli  and  Stubbs,  without  whose  help   tb*  wuv  *  inli 

have  been  tangled  and  ti-ackless  indeed,  are  most  fittingly  ackn  -re 

glad  to  have  tnis  independent  oonfirmation,  as  on  the  whole  it  n. 

I  elusions.     Mr.  ProthcTo  has  given  us  the  best  picture  of  Simon   u  ♦ 

'  oonstitutioniil  position  yet  dra-wn;  his  accounts  of  the  two  Constittit 

I  and  1264  are  admirable ;  and  if  the  book  ia  perhaps  in  too  "popular     u  i   rm,  *•■ 

[are  still  grateful  for  the  hitherto  unpublished  "Office  of  Simon    the  Martyrr 

[  which  he  gives  us  in  the  appendix,  and  for  the  excellent  maps  of  the  batUcfi^ldi^ 

[  and  the  careful  appreciation  of  the  value  of  authorities.     We  hopei  Mr.  Proihsio 

I  will  some  day  give  us  the  final  **  Life  of  Montfort/*  including,  wbaf  ^n  •*-  f-^r  " 

I  his  project  in  uiis  work,  that  ma«8  of  personal  detail  and  pictui'es*  i 

i  which  Mr.  Blaauw  bt»gan  to  work.     We  would  also  pleiid  for 

Lewes  Poem,  which  is  almost  m^ded,  as  the  right  treatment  of  it 

be  improved  on  nowadays,  and  a  perfect  list,  at  all  events,  of  th^ 

appendices  of  a  work  Uke  this  should  contain  just  those  '*  unconsidered  LnteT 

the  publication  of  which  elsewhere  must  be  deferred  tiD  more  n<  «?»^9nry  work  i^ 

done ;  moreover  such  additions  immensely  increase  the  value  of  to  tht 

student,  while  they  do  not  repel  the  general  reader.     We  canu  ids  tlk 

"'>tioe  without  referring  to  M.  Ch.  Bemont's  bnlliant  study  of  Dc  ]Nh;ii>lfart% 


♦  Life  of  Sboon  do  Montfort    By  R<!r.  M.  Crcl<(htoij  feistorftTiI  Biogmptiim). 

SliDoti  ile  Mantrort.   ar  B.  P&olL    Tmrnlftted  by  looa  U.  Goodwin,  wltD  linivt} 
London:  Trab»er>    ]f^*A. 

Ltf«  of  Stmcni  do  Monifort,  >dili  iipiKiUil  rercreoee  to  Uio  P»rUaxu«otefj  Hlitpfy  of  I 
ProUienj.    London :  Lonirnmtui,  Oreeo,  ft  Co>. 
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court  in  the  Bemte  Hwioriqm  ( JaiUet),  which  for  the  first  time  giyes 
'  u  connected  and  intelligible  view  of  the  i^pisode  in  the  south  which  has  been 
crux  til  all  historians  of  this  period  from  Matthew  of  PaHa  do\^'nward8»     It  is 
it>f  -  inte  of  interest,  tmd  in  esjvecial  includes  a  sketch  of  the  a^lmimstra- 

la  I  il  institutions  of  the  provinces.     M.  Bern ont's  judgment  of  Simrjn'a 

.r,  lUat  he  was  too  etem  and  certainly  gave  cause  for  complaint,  though 
to,  as  he  ever  did  eLicwhere,  from  the  purest  motives.     It  is  to  l>c  hojjtsd 
tL^.   ,.  ^o  of  our  own  historical  students  may  he  led  to  work  the  rich  field  which 
the  French  archives,  now  so  easily  accessible,  present. 


The  Dictionary  of  Chbistian  Biookaphy,  etc .♦— We  heartily  congratulate 
tr,  Murray,  the  editors,  and  the  public^  on  the  appearance  of  an  instalment 
f  the  lon^-eipected  "  Dictionai-y  of  Christian  Biography-**  A  brief  insi^ec- 
ion  will  fthow  how  much  the  standard  of  work  of  this  class  has  risen  since 
be  publication  of  the  Dictionaries  of  Classic^  Antiquities,  of  Classical  Bio- 
aphy,  and  of  Classical  Geography.  Kor  need  the  new  dictionary  shrink 
[>ni  a  comparison  with  its  continental  rivals.  After  careful  comparison 
gf  the  Freiburg  **  Kirehen-Lexikon  **  by  Wetster  and  Welte,  the  •*  Real- 
sncyklopiidie  fiir  protestantische  Theologie  und  KircUe "  edited  by  Hencog 
lIso  the  second  edition,  of  which  vol.  ii.  tc^  *'  Bundeslade,"  is  just  issued j, 
tihe  *'  Enoyclopedie  des  sciences  rcdigieuses/'  edited  b^  Lichtenberger  (Paris, 
Hotz  et  Fischbacher ;  the  thirteenth  and  last  part  carries  the  work  tt>  voL  iiL 
480,  art,  "  Croisades  "),  we  are  in  a  position  to  testify  that  in  complete- 
of  vocabulai'jr  the  English  work  stands  entirely  alone ;  in  very  many 
caaes  also,  the  individual  aiticles  are  more  thorough  and  insti-uctive  than  the 
corresponding  articles  in  the  German  and  French  lexicons.  Nor  is  it  merely 
to  scholars  that  this  dictionary  renders  a  service  i  the  whole  nation— indeed, 
all  Christendom— gains  by  the  example  of  co-opea*ation  here  set  by  members  of 
the  English,  the  &otch,  the  French,  and  German  Protestant  Churches ;  scholars 
of  different  communions,  who  work  together  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible 
or  in  the  preparation  of  text -books  for  the  common  use  of  all  Christian  lK>diea, 
mast  tend  t-o  join  together  those  whom  sectarian  newspapers  would  put  asunder. 

If  we  have  oount^  right,  fifty -nine  writers  have  contributed  to  this  volume ;  in 
the  first  instance  Professors  Westcott  and  Lightfoot  undertook  the  edit<:>i-ship. 
Unfortunately,  "  the  pres8Ui*e  of  other  engagements  compelled  them  before  long 
t        '  '    ibis  task.     .     .     .     On  their  retii'ement,  Dr.  William  Smith  flssumeS 

t  ;i8  far  as  the  end  of  the  articles  in  B ;  but  from  the  commencement 

*jx  I  UK'  an  1  h  s  in  C,  Professor  Wace  has  acted  as  editor."  Readers  will  echo  the 
editors'  thanks  to  Dr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Hole,  for  the  revision  to  which  they  have 
subjected  the  proofs. 

Several  of  tne  eai'ly  contributors  soon  withdrew  from  the  work.  Mi*,  Bradshaw 
has  only  four  short  articles;  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  seven,  of  which  only  one,  Abgar, 
IB  of  any  CDnsiderablo  length ;  Professor  R,  A,  Lipaius  three,  each  worthy  of  his 
high  reputation,  Abdias,  Acts  of  the  Apistles  (Apocryphal i,  Apoculypses 
(Apocryphal) ;  Mr.  A.  W*  Haddan,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  also  to  the 
•*  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,**  too  early  takon  from  a  life  of  haM  study 
^unid  great  suffering,  has  no  article  after  B  j  in  all  he  wrote  thirty-five  ai*iicles,  of 
which  we  may  mention  Albanus  (1),  as  a  specimen  of  honest  criticism  ;  Professor 
Milligan  contributed  Agathias  and  Bamat^as  ;  f  Dean  Beeves  has  three  articles 
(one  on  Adamnan,  an  author  with  whom  his  name  will  always  be  associated) ; 
Mr.  E.  S.  Tallwt,  one;  Professor  W.  P.  Dickson,  three.  Ambrosiaster,  Aquila, 
Arethas ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Hawkins,  one,  St,  Anne ;  Mr.  J.  Barmby,  five ;  the  late 
Mr.  Mansel,  four,  Apologists,  Aristides,  Aristo,  Athenagoras;  Mr.  G.  Williams, 
one^  Annenians ;  Mr.  H.  0,  6.  Moulc,  one,  Amobius ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Cazenove,  four, 
Amobiiis  junior,  AutpertuB,  J  Caesarius ,-  M.  de  Pressens^,  one,  An  gust  inns,  per- 
hape  the  most  disappointing  article  in  the  volume,  slight  of  texture  and  far  too 


•  A  IHctionftry  of  ChfCstisn  BiogT*phy,  Utorftttire,  Sects,  and  DoctrfneiB;  behif  ft  Coutinn*iioti  of  **T\\o 

Viutir^n^Tf  of  the  Bible.'*  Edited  by  William  Smith,  D,0,L„  LL,D^  and  Hoary  Wftce,M.A.,  Profi»wor  of  Bcck'flUnt 

1 1  fitory  in  KlDg't  CoUc^ge,  Looclon  ;  Cbaplainof  Lincoln's  Inn.    Vol.  1.  A— O,    London:  John   Murray. 

r.   ^r.L> ,  ui  Vi  read '*  TJUnman,'*  and  two  Unos  below  "iTUnor,"  (for  *' tJUnmn  **  and  "MUhlcr")  aJao  wTeral 
k  '  for  '*W«isEi4skfir/* 

with  ao  unasniU  word :    **  This  Mcood  tbt  Ib  ob^judgtd  awi^  from  otsr  Antjwit,  ftnd  wo 
^  .  ^ , ^  t  by  Cave*" 
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iBdiscnminate  m  eiUogy;  Mr.  C.  B.  Ginsburg,  one,  Cabb^aii,  a  snhject  en  wliiiir 
he  wrote  a  special  treatise  in  1865 ;  Mr.  T.  0.  D.  Morse,  one ;  Mr 
editor,  one;  Mr.    Christopher  Wordsworth,  nine,  ei^ht  of  which  r 
Christian  name  whioh  bo  bears  as  the  third  in  sncoeBsion  of  ^  ■    *-- 

j,  ling,  one,  DeeaJogne ;  Mr.  M.  B.  Cowell,  two  ;  Dr.  Swainson, 
on  which  much  new  light  ha©  lately  been  thrown,  chiefly  by  h 
those  of  Caspari.     Mr.  Liipton,  one»  Dionysius  Peeudo-Are"|  i 
whom  his  Colet   publications    hatl  made  iiim  probably  more  i^^..... 
other  living  scholar ;  histly,  Mr.  D,  Butler,  one»  Capreolns. 

Dr.  Hort  has  written  some  eixty-four  articles,  several  of  which  ar 
brinff  out  hie  charaoteriatic  merits,  exaet  and  exhaustive  resear  .^» 

subtle  sympathy  with  thought,  though  clothed  in  unfamiliar  f  ly» 

^  a  never-failing  etoi-e  of  iniirenions  conjectures,  where  certainty  c-t«  f  -^ 

Abrasax,  Adaui  (books  of),  Adamantios,  Apelles,  Arsinous,  Asc4:m1i  U, 

Bardaisan,  Basilides,  Colarbastia,  Cucojo. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  twenty-nine  articled,  the  chi^  of  which  treat  of  Amplulodihi^ 
Apion,  Apostobc  Fathers ;  Dr.  Westcott,  thirteen ;  that  on  Clement  of  AlcilB- 
dria  can  only  have  been  written  after  a  complete  perusal  of  Clemen t*a  wor^  for 
the  express  purpose  of  noting  down  his  characteristics  one  by  one ;  it  ift  a  — -»-*^ 
of  patient  lalx>ur  and  orderly  arrangement ;  other  important  ai'tides  are  A< 
Demetrius,  DionyHius  of  Alexandria, 

Mr-  Venables  has  contributed  some  2 It?  ai*ticles,  including  Acacins,  ArtA. 
Atticus,  Basilius of  Caesareia,  Ohrygjostom,  Cosmaa  Indicr-^  "  -^  ^  n.^^.w.^c  ..t  1^^^, 
salem,  Diodonjs.  We  take  this  occasion  to  do  right  to  o:  '^m 

and  extensive  iabtnirs  in  the  field  of  Greek  scholarship  ......   ^,,^.....^    ,...   ---^^ 

which  has  indeed  Ix-en  str^tngely  neglected  abr«»ad,  but  shoold  on  that  acoonnt  bl 

.  only  the  more  honoured  by  the  ecUt<>r *8  countrymen.    Mr.  Venables  saym  (p.  53$)  ?— 

•*The  most  practically  useful  edition  [of  Chiyflostoml  is  that  contained  in  the  Faitola^ 
'  of  the  Abbe  Mi^ne,  in  13  vols.  Svo..   Pkria,  1S6S.     1 1  ia  in  the  *  tk 

Benedictine  editioui  but  it  has  been  enriched  by  a  judicious  use  of  ^ 

modem  oommentat^:)rB,  especially  those  of  the  Eev.  F.  Field,  in  L..-  .  ^...  i^.  u.  .^.,u..^  d 
the  Homilies  on  St-  Matthew^  Sro.,  Cautabr,  1839>  and  of  those  on  Eomiins,  Coristhittil 
and  Ephesians,  8vo.,  Oxon.,  183S,  sq,** 

Only  six  vols,  and  pai'tof  a  seventh,  three  on  St.  Matthew,  four  on  St.  Fanl  (Boot. 
Cor.,  Grab,  Eph,)are  thus  acc<xinted  for.  There  remain  of  the  Homilies  on8t 
Paul,  voL  v.  1855  (Phil.,  Col.,  Theas.),  vi.l861  (Tim.,  Tit.,  Phjlem.),  vii.  1862 1 Kok- 
and ind.). 

Mr.  I.  G.  Smith  gives  thirty- seven  articles^  including  Antoniua,  B^rn^^dictni  t( 
Aniane,  Bencdictns  of  Nur«ia,  Bonifacius  Mogimtinenjgis/*  ruH^i-miirt   rKr.^i4c>tfiai, 

Mr,    C*  Deedes  furnished   thirty -one    articles,   incb  V^Xuo. 

Aidim.  Alaric,  Attila,  Audoenus,  but  80<in  withdrew.  haa  U^ 

articles,  mcluding  Alcuin,t  Aldhelm,  Beda,  Benedict  Biscop.     Mr.  Baom^  wlK^Oi 
Mr.  Freeman  mil  allow  us  bo  pair  with  Mr.  Stubbs  os  a  master  of  our  early  hift^y, 
has  twenty- three  articles,  iuclutbng  Caedmon  and  (an  heirloom   in   big  fwniw 
Gnthbert.     Dr.  Schaff  hajs  thirteen  articles,  including  Adopt  jantptg,  Apt»11intrt* 
Arianisra,  Arius,  Christology,    Professor  Cowell  has  twenty 
Akiba  and  Buddlia  (thia  last  of  fifteen  pagesl,  and  has  j^iveu  ij 
eon tribti tors.   Dr.  Maelear  has  seven  articles,  all  belonging  to  the  k i:  cr  A.  i: 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.     Mr.   G-  H.  Moberly  has  thirteen  artifdes,    ii 
Anastaeius,  CallietUB,  ConieliuB,  DamasuB. 

Dr.  Siilmon*s  contributions,  ninety  in  numl:»er»  are  among  the  most  Talt 
the  volume.  His  mathematical  skill  seiMrea  him  in  giKjd  st<jad  in  -  '  — * 
Africanus,  Chronica;  and  his  strong  cc*mmon  sen^e  clears 

mazes  of  Gnosticism^  ClementiT' '  ^'^ -    "^'^  ..ri,.>.  ..i. ..,,.. 

hypothesis  has  long  run  riot. 

citit.^    ri,'n>»*ns  Romanus,  Dclu.  _,...  i..,..    .,..,   l      .^-... ,_ 

ant]  ,  Dositheus. 

Bi      ^  1    nson  hjis  twenty-eight  articles,  all  revolving  roimtl  the 
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in  Biof 
twitrj  tJie  answ 

\  has  in  like  manihr 


[^/priai!,  %  rery  excellefnt  piec^  of  wr^rk,  were  it  not  for  the  omission  of  bihlio- 

"  '       ^  I ve  life  (in  the  Be<!oiid  edition  of  his 

J/s  tranBlation,  and  Bishop  Sfige*^ 

t  It )  be  itTerLx>ked  t>y  the  careful  etiidait ; 

i  ved  to  }ie  buried  in  silent  c<:>ntempt,    Mr.  J. 

jui^-d  Um  ai'ticles  mnnd  Ambrose ;  here  too  the 

;  will  do  well  to  furnish  literary  references  in  the  pi*omised  BUppleuicnt,  not 

ttiBjBT  the  edition  of  t>ii  ,.;..:   ,  t*-  i  ;  v.  ^    i    ^'  ..t.    ly-ed  at  Hihin  in  1874. 

Dfefi>*or  Britfht  cou  ^."rtaiit  names,  Alexander, 

ins.  At hiinasius.  C.   .-^^.-^.,.       l;..  ............  ,  i.^ i.U us  of  Alexandria »    Didy- 

^Dioooorns,  It  ib  ourioua  to  compare  the  gentle,  metigured  censm^e  of  Cyril 
•  Cyril  showed  ^  somewhat  impulsive  rtfadinees  to  believe  the  story  of  a 
bner,  and  a  Bomewhat  dictatorial  temper  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  another 
Hrehate")  with  the  frank  and  hearty  oaji  with  which  Dioscoms  is  didmissedt 
■ffis  mime  is  conspieaoue  on  a  tnigical  but  admonitory  list,  the  list  of  the  *  violent 
ocJi'  «>f  Church  hist<ny/* 

Mr,  J,  B»  Mozley  has  three  interesting  articles,  Ammoniue  Saccas,  Apoll«>nius 
^t  Tjrana,  Oelffus,     It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  his  references  are  almost  exclusively 
moflern  authors. 

Mr    K,  M,  Yniing  has  thirteen  articlea,  including  Arator,  Ansonius,  AiritUB* 

■         ^  rus»  CommodianuB,  CorippUB.  Dracontius.     In  all  these  articles 

It  »graphy  in  apparent :  add  t<»  Arator,  C,  Leimbach  in  Thecd,  Stud. 

aiiti  ivisT    i^^,».  pp.  22& — 270;  to  Ausonius,  e,g..  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  Prance,  i.  i*2)  Par. 

1865,  pp.  281— :518,  O.  Claeon  in  Heidelb,  Jahrb.  1872,  4b'l— 1»,  A.  Meurer  de  Aus. 

■e  dicendi  Mlinster,  1873.     On  Boethius  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a  paj^o  of 

Snces ;  the  article  is  certainly  one  of  th€  worst  in  the  whole  book,  omitting 

(1)  tbe  two  volumes  added  in  18ti7  and  1871  to  the  Bibliotheca  T*  .i.-^-- ^^ij 

translations  of  Chaucer  and  Queen  EliKaK'th;  i3j  Fr.  Nitzscli  m 

cthius,  Berl.  18*50,  and  C.  Prantl  Gtisch.  der  I>->-il  i   i  Leipz.  1853      .        .  ^2, 

Professor   Phiuiptre*B   thirteen  articles  (Anffelol  _;i4b,  Antic bn^^t,  An* 

Luiiinjs.  M.  Autxdins,  Caius  [sic  for  Gaius  nicfenaui  ^^^df^jt  Claudius,  Com* 

*ath,  Decius,  Diocletian,  Domitian)  are  pleasant  lo  read,  but  more  siiitod 

5  fri  boqinners  than  as  a  help  to  scholars;  the  recent  ree«irehes  on  the 

sLoi'y  m)  ire  are  neglected,  not  even  Lehmann'B  Clau<iius  being  cited.   In 

?auly*s  (  a  the  history  of  the  empire  is  exhaustively  treated. 

Mr,  John  Wordsworth's  Constantino  and  his  Sons  has  solid  matter  enough 
Dr  a  volume  i  nor  is  the  cfuidoui'  of  his  judgments  less  conspicuous  tban  his 
adnstiT-  His  only  other  articles  are  Ammianus  and  ApoUinaris. 
The  lamented  Bishop  Forbes  beg^an  and  ended  with  the  letter  B  his  ninety-six 
rHice^  of  Scottish  saints ;  but  his  mantle  feU  on  Mr.  James  Gammaek,  who  has 
tided  souie  three  hundred  and  thirty  •seven. 

To  Mr.  C.  W.  Boase  we  owe  twenty-eight  ai'ticles,  to  Mr,  H.  W.  Yule  sixteetn,  to 
'r.  P,  Onslow  six,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Fremantle  eleven,  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan  thirty 
r.-in'V^r..^  Popes  Benedict  I.  and  11,,  Boniface  I.— V,,  Carolini  libri,  Ohaides  tJie 
Mr.  W.  M.  Sinclair*  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty-six,  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Jone«  one 
aid  B.'v.  ii(  v-..no. 
Most  of  tb<  tors  adhere  to  the  editors  rule  :  *' To  treat  these  subjects 

a  !  iirrlv  !  !  point  of  view,  and  simj»ly  to  give  an  impartial  account  of 

red,  thought,  and  done  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  wthout 
1   the  disj)utable  conclusions   drawn  from   these  facb  by  various 
hooU  ur  parties,*'    The  chief  offenders  against  this  salutary  restriction  appear 
i  be  Mr.  J.  M.  Fuller  tind  Mr.  E.  S,  Ffoulkes.    Mr,  Fuller's  eight  articles  (Bafaam- 
3aecilian  leohie  [P  C<:»eli<:sjhM^]t  Coptic  Church,  Dimoeritae* 

,  Do-  Lii  the  extreme ;  see,  for  instance,  p.  831  b :  *'The 

r  y  ui  the  liiuitem  Church  hod  originated  these  opinions,  and 

,  killed  them  or  suffered  them  to  give  place  to  other  and  newer 
tins.     Hijr  a  time,  but  by  God's  pro^^ideiice  for  a  time  only.  ApoUinarian - 
unquestionable  harm.     It  was,  as  Epiphaniu&  sorrowfully  puts  it,  the 
'  who  ever  troubles  the  human  race,  mingling  with  excel* 
f>oison,  Jind  infusing  Ijittemess  even  into  honey/ "    Mr. 
f?|jac6  by  stringing  together  titles  of  the  common  German 
references  to  monograpbuB  or  to  articles  in  jom'nalB  are  valuable  aji4 
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cost  the  writer  aome  research ;  but  no  reader  need  be  told  that  in  Alzog,  or  Htif^ 
or  Niedner  he  will  find  some  mention »  e,q.,  of  Cerinthus.  W<a  do  not,  how^Tcr, 
denj  that  much  is  to  be  learat  fi*om  Mr,  I^ullei^'s  articles.  Mr.  Ffotilk*'*  i*  ia  im 
danger  of  burdening  ua  with  references  to  modem  Germans ;  his^  Iri 

(Baptism,  Charity  [which  should  have  been  omitted,  or  a  whole  t  r  mil 

virtu ea  ai4ded],  ChiliastB,  Church,  Cletus,  Conci;  i  .  Confesai  a^ 

Death  and  the  Dea^l,  DemMnology,  DionysiuB  tc)  are  <«. 

tive  and  cite  authoritiea  often  antiquated,  mobiiy  *i»iiiini.^d  to  one  <'i  m\o  h*'ih«imw| 
opinion.  So  far  as  thej  contain  a  catena  of  texts,  they  no  doubt  have  their  v«)q«; 
but  few  English  Chiu*chmen,  not  to  speak  of  Protestants  of  other  c  *•-""'" ^f, 
would  endorse  such  a  dictum  as  this  :  **  No.  67  of  the  '  Tracts  for  th«'  m{ 

Will>er force  on  *  Baptism/  exhaust  the  general  subject.**     When  i^  n, 

we  find  several  Lines  taken  up  with  Cave's  view>  we  sigh:  **  O  -'.m 

of  Lipsiua.'*     The  article   Demonology  (which   refei*^   to  Dr.  lie 

DiaWus,  a  singular  and  instructive  contrast)  propounds  opinions  rare  in 
educated  Europe  since  the  Amsterdam  pastor  B.  Bekker  pmbiished  bU  **  Wo^ld 
Enchanted/'  The  facts  collected  ai^5  no  donbt  valuable  contributions  to  **  Cultor* 
geachichte/*  but  Roakoff*s  **  Geschichte  des  Teiifels/*  which  Mr.  Ffonlkca  dues  not 
eitct  contains  a  far  more  complete  and  orderly  account  of  this  nxelancbolj  oliapier 
in  the  history  of  delusion. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  contributors,  to  whom  we  owe  the  l»»i'  '        Mif 

lUttHes  which    make   this  dictionary  exceptionally  valuable   as  .  n. 

Both  began  their  labours,  iks  did  seveml  other  writers,  with  the  Mr. 

Hole   has  written  three  hurnlred  and  ninety-two  articles,  and  rtt 

hundred  and  twenty-five.  Mr.  Hole  has  often  made  important  a  loruius  i*-  ihd 
collections  even  of  ProfeB8<»r  Stubbs,  Mr.  Raine,  and  Mr,  Gammaek  ;  indie«<l.  h 

not  a  few  cases,  Scaliger^s  wiavls  hold  g<x»d  of  original  and  suppl  - ""^    '  -     -^m 

vaut  viieitx  qu4  le  p4j^i8son>     See  Ceadda,  Ccdda,  CentwincT  CeolfiM  -l* 

,  wiilf,  Coenred,  Coinwalch,  Columba,  Columbanus,  two  Cuthreds,  L  ,  ^n 

("wulf,  Deusdedit,     If  Mr.  MiiiTay's  projected  "  Biographia  Britann  r 

[•-carried  out»  Mr.  Hole's  lab:>ur8  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  e^_.  , i-%. 

Mr*  Birks  has  also  here  and  there  made  useful  supplements,  e.g.  to  Mr.  Uazetion'i 

Caesarius  and  to  Mr.  Butler's  Cajpreolus.  Sometimes  he  becomes  wrrr.ly.  .as  i.  4^>2: 

•*'  The  whole  subject  of  the  lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  their  b-  > 

tunes  of  the  Church  calls  fore  areiul  investigation.    Late  and  meat;  r  ^      ■    .,'ki 

Pharaoh *8  lean  kine,  swallowed  up  the  original  authorities.  In  such  hrivl  aLtoUra4^U.il 

t-is  chiefly  the  gossip  of  the  time  that  is  preserved.  And  at  liest,  the  heathen  hi^t^'vati 

I  rather  aelight  in  startling  paradox,  than  attempt  to  trace  the  sad  hi-  ')4 

,  ruin  of  a  human  souL    Besides,  as  far  and  as  long  s^  they  can,  they  ;  [f 

"ignore  the  existence  of  Christianity  **  (cf.  Constantinus  I,  Chrysogoniis  b..  ialfas 

jaame  page,  402  b,  the  redoubtable  Immanuel  is  spelt  with  a  e^  "  Becker*"   It  wosM 

I  perhaps  have  been  better  if  6o  difficult  an  article  as  **  Choaroes"  had  beco  csitrQiM 

'  to  some  continental  scholar,  who  had  given  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  ofi|nial 

^  sources.     In  p.  622  a,  the  father  of  two  well-known  writers  is  misn&xii<»l  Sir  J* 

'  Btephen*.    The  story  on  p.  691  b,  a  mere  platitude  of  hagiography,  might  well  biiPi 

[  been  left  to  the  nnrsery  ; 

*A  woman  named  Palladia  once  gave  Damian  three  eggs,  and  Cesmas  was  so  ftAfsy 
at  he  forbade  them  to  bury  his  brother  in  the  same  tomb  with  him,     But  whtai  titf 
I 'f»Gople  were  debating  what  to  do  with  the  corpse,  a  camel,  which  the  saints  had  hsikl 
^«poke  and  told  them  it  was  all  right,  they  might  lay  Damian  with  his  brother,  for  h«W 
L  compelled  by  an  oath  to  take  the  eggs.** 


I  On  p.  308  a.  Professor  Stubbs  says :  **  John  the  archchantor  and  abl . 
[At  Rome :  *'  on  p,  439  b,  Mr.  Raine  says  :  **  John,  ablmt  of  St .  M 
\  "Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?     Our  friends  will  r> 
I  decision  ofBeda,  who  clearly  states  (H.  E.  iv,  18  pr.)  that  John, 


Tooft*' 
hi 

I -with  Benedict  Biscop.     At  the  end  of  the  same  chapter  he  as  clear  U 

r-was  entei-tained  as  a  stranger  at  Tours,  and  that  his  body  wa^  Lun^  i^txi^ 
"'piTipter  amorem  sancti  Mm*tini,  cuius  monasterio  praeerat." 

With  a  view  to  the  supplement  and  to  the  remainder  of    *  ^k,  nvvmll 

ttecommend  the  editoi-s  to  engaee  some  German,  Dutch,  aji  i  AfthdafvIA 

f  examine  this  first  vohmic,  and  lo  furnish  lists  of  monographs  a: 
[(such  as  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  edited  sii 
^  Kiedner,  and  Kahnis,  which  ^    —  -  -  My  reduced  in  price,  ^lui  jmouiu  i-s-*eo-rrti 
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by  all  large  libraries ;  the  Dutcli  Archief.  of  Kistand  Moll ;  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitsckrift, 
\c,,  Ac.  \ ;  to  conBuJt  bibliographical  works  ( Potthast's  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii 
\*'vi  eeeins  unknown  to  most  of  the  c^jntributors :  the  last  edition  of  TeufEel'e 

i^Utry  of  R<:>mau  literature  would  have  saved  many  a  writer  from  grievous  sine  of 
>missii>n) ;  systematically  to  compare  the  articles  sent  in  with  the  Cyorresponding 
in  Ersch  and  G ruber,  Wetzer  and  Welte,  HerzoL',  Sic,  and  with  those  in  the 
Eiatioual  biogi*aphic8,  among  which  the  Dutch  one  ot  Van  der  Aa  takes  a  very  high 
>lace :  to  curtail  all  hortatory  and  declamatory  eloquence ;  and   to  invite  from 

tudMiit**  the  loan  of  annotated  copies  of  such  books  as  Oave*B  Historia  Litteniria. 

We  eonclude  with  a  few  titles  of  bXfke  taken  at  random.  K.  Werner,  Beda  d. 
Ehrw,  Tx.  8.  Zeit.  Wien,  Braumiiller,  1875*  ireviewed  with  his  Alcuin,  ib.  1876,  by 
&ri*ar  in  Zeitsehr,  f.  kath.  Theol.  Inuabr.  1876,  pp.  131 — 1 13 ;  by  Zoepffel  in  Theolog. 
ling,  1877»  cols,  174—176).  Werner's  Alcuin  is  reviewed  by  MoUer,  ibid. 
>  points  out  that  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  printed  in  Mai 
\  •-  u . ,  nova  coll.  ix.,  is  extracted  from  that  of  Ambrosius  Autbertuel*  and  by 
yasa  in  Jenaer  Literaturzeitung,  li<77»  n.  3.  See  further  F.  Hameliu,  Essai  sui*  la 
fie  et  les  Ouvrages  d' Alcuin,  Rennes  1873;  T.  Siekel,  Aicuin-Studien  L.  Wien, 
"eruld,  1875,  8vo,  pp.  i^^ifi'om  the  Sitzungsber  d.  Akad.  Ixxii.),     Mr.  MulIinger*B 

ocint  book  on  the  schools  of  Chailes  the  Great  also  deserves  to  be  quoted.  Sed 
^md,  tabula,  JoHi^  E.  B.  Mayoe. 


LrN'D8XY*s  De  EccLESiA.  ET  Cathedba*— An  **  Epistle'*  of  more  than  a 
ft'  s,  in  an  era  of  post-ciirds  and  telegrams,   is  in  itself  a  pc^rtent 

Iv  ;s  that  the  wi^iter  must  needs  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  sriirit  of 

a^'y,  and  therefore  not  the  man  who  is  likely  t<»  guide   it.     And  this  im- 
lon    is   strengthened  by  the  appalling  note   prelixed   to   vol.    ii,,    assuring 
t  no  more  than  an  instalment  is  in  our  hands ;  for  another  volume,  pre- 
ly  of  five    hundred  aihlitional    pages,    is  t^.^  be  issued   this   ye^ir.      The 
t  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  similar  type,  would  occupy  abtiut  thirty  like 
and  Mr,  Lindsay  has  thus  at  the  outset  defeated  his  own  controversial  ends, 
he  has  piled  up  a  mountain  banking  the  way  of  all  except  professional  critics, 
p^'rhaps  a  very  few  intimate  or  long'Sutferm^  friends.     Hereditary  Roman 
"ics  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  study  the  opinions  of  a  recent  convert, 
ing  proselytes  will  naturally  prefer  some  terser  and  lees  super  lunar  reasons 
ving  their  own  way;  while  an ti*Ronian  p<:demists  will  keep  their  artillery 
itiCfre  formidable  opponents.     For  the  literary  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  a  per- 
:tly  amaxing  crotchetiness,  together  with  a  continual  flow  of  question -begging 
id  a  prioffi  argument  in  favour  of  propositions  which  are  enough  to  make  an 
thodor  tJltramontane's  hair  stand  erect,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
dsay,   by   represe^itiug  true   Christianity  as  l«Hng   simply  Cs&sarism   in  the 
iritual  order,  has  quite  gratuitously  i-aised  up  a  new  objection  to  it  in  the  minds 
every  sane  thinker  of  the  present  time  who  admits  his  definition.     There  is  a 
oat  singular  parallel  between  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  volume  and  that  of 
le  of  the  most  famous  of  Deistical  writings,  TindaFs  *'  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
eatiuu/*  which  it  resembles  in  its  reiUly  destructive  charaK^ter,  masquerading 
the  forms  of  conservative  exposition.     Never  was  there  a  case  where Talley- 
maxim,  •*  Surtout,  mon  ami,  point  de  zele/'  might  have  been  more  appo* 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lindsay *s  spuntual  guides,  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  s:iy  that 
this  pmfeasedly  apologetic  wxtrk  he  has  departed  much  further  from   Roman 
■  mI^  >  ^^  'i''iartfs  than  he  did  while  he  was  a  memlx»r  of  the  Church  of  England. 
lity,  were  he  not  a  man  of  rank,  ancient  and  distinguished  family, 
..L  would  be  suppressed  pretty  speedily  by  the  ecclesiasticJil  authorities 
nt  communion  :  but  they  will  content  themaelves,  »s  matters  stand,  with 
_  their  shoulders,  and  trusting  to  the  extreme  tmlikelihood  of  his  securing 
[ers  whose  opinion  matters.     He  opens  fire  with  a  long  controversi^ 
of  a  former  work  from  his  pen,  "  Evidence  for  the  Papucy,**  and  having 
is  best  against  his  critics  in  the  past,  goes  on  to  provide  those  of  the  future 
aterial  enough  and  to  spare,  not  for  mere  hole- pi  eking,  but  for  elalx^rat^ 
lion  of  the  very  small  pmctical  utility  of  the  Infallibility  dogma  as  a  mar- 
to  rein  up  sliiirp  the  tlietdogical  hobbies  of  elderly  gentlemen  when  they 
away  with  them.     There  is  ieai-ning  of  a  sort  in  the  book,  there  is  enormous 


&Xi1Mft   el    O^liiodm,  or.   the   Empfi^  Church  of  ivan%  Ctirikk 
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labour,  and  there  is  undoubted  cleverness  and  ingenuity  often  displ^re^ ;  brfit  Mr. 
'  Lindsay  has  chosen  t»:>  ^j  a.  breakneck  pace  along  the  hiffh  a  prinri  roa4,  mi 
[  has  not  had  time  to  stop  tor  facts  or  logjic.    Like  all,  or  n^^arlj  alJ.  U 

I  ou  the  Ultramontane  side,  he  bet^ius  )>y  assuming  that  certain  ab&ti  '9$ 

I  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  revelation,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  lujuki  ii  it, 

discharge  its  functions,  arc  indisputable,  and  then  has  little  diflieuUy  in  sWi^ 
I  that  only  an  infallible  Pope  can  fulfil  these  conditions.     But  the  f 

circumstances,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  proof  at  all.    It  ranks  at  be-^  u. 

tion  of  one  of  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's  intx*icate  plots,  aJid  shows  the  Iju^r.ir^  ♦icxu-nll 

with  which  a  number  of  the  pre-arranged  elements  of  the  catastrophe  caa  befiltia 
\  to  earlier  causes,  seemingly  minute,  but  all  invented  for  the  purpone.     And  |>«h 

mely  as  no  one  is  struck  with  the  pretemattii*al  sagacity  of  the  fictitionft  dii^ 
I  racter  in  fiiirling  out  the  secret  which  we  knew  all  aloncf  he  is  intended  by  tJM 
hanthor  to  discover,  s<3  Mr*  Lindsair's  eo*called  **  proofs  "  have  no  influefic«  on  Ibt 

Blind  of  the  historian  or  theologian,  who  knows  that  the  j!ni'.T..ri  r*Tii*f.,.  h^ 

been  invented  subsequently  to  the  chronological  appearance 
[they  are  designed  to  explain  and  justiljr.     Mr,  Lindiay  has  a  _ 
r^bont  the  pre- Adamite  world,  savouring  more  of  Talmudic  and  Mc^kniJ 
Ethan  of  Christian  speculation,  but  his  step  is  as  certain  and  his  coxiUdcmoe  u»] 
|in  this  claud-cuckoo-town  as  it  is  when  he  C4>me8  to  discuss  the  events  of  mc 

|liistory.     Indeed,  as  the  proposition  he  sets  himself  to  establish  is  that  r<?bf*ll  

at  the  Holy  See,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Empire-Churt  Idytlif 

iciil  ruin  of  such  nations  as  are  guilty  of  it,  with  such  pro<)J  d  w  u 

ilnglaud,  Germany,  and  Italy;  wliile,  eonvei'sely,  wemay  as8um<  tvI 

J  Naples  illustrate  the  blessings  which  await  filial  submission,  it  is  If. 

[Lbulsay  is  likely  to  be  a  more  trustworthy  guide  in  the  eoct  i 
^  gieally  treated,  than  in  the  Euii>pe  of  to-day.     But  the  i 
'  voluminous  epistle  is  that  in  which  he  sets  himself  to  sho'ft 
I  not  l>egin  where  the  Yatican  decree  puts  it,  with  the  comm? 
lOaesarea  Philippi,  but  that,  starting  from  an  *' Original,"  thi  i- 
I  of  infaUil)le  Vicars  of  God  and  Supreme  Rulers  in  t<?mporals  as  v. 
f  from  Adam  to  Pius  IX.,  sixty-seven  undex  the  earlier  dispensatin 

dred  and  fifty-seven  Poim-s.     The  pre-Christian  list  contains  au« 
\ms  Ephraim.  Eli,  Abiathar,  the  infamous  Jason  and  Mcuif'Lius.i.f 
[of  the  8e<'ond  Book  of  Maccal>ees  speaks  in  such  scathini 
|:former  as  *"  that  ungodly  wretch,  and  no  high  priest,"  an 
I  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  rage  of  a  savage  beast''),  Aiexander  Jaauuprojit  ibe 

drunkard,    hutch er,  and   fratricide,  and  actually  Caiaphas  to  wind  up  with,  it 

"infallible  in  faith  and  morals'* !     No  wonder  that  Mr*  Lindsay  f'  iiSeulli 

about  John  XII.  and  AJexander  VI.,  not  to  cit-eanyothcrrs  In  the  1 

R  P.  I#ITTLKOA.LS. 


Maknii^o'b    iNDEPETfDEiircE    OT    THE    HoLT    SsB«^^ — Cardinal    Mamuntf  11 

I  ihrewder  in  his  generation  than  Mr.  Lindsay.     The  book  in  irbirb  hr  pfciili 

J  lor  the  Temporal  Power,  contains,  inclusive  of  introduction  and  appendix,  lem  lltti 

a  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  and  is  thus  within  the  compass  oi  powlbU 

hjii  bufiy  mjin.   The  argument  is  not  that  which  his  Eminence  is  aJI^^^  to  pn 

I  Ills  co-i*eligiomst8,  that  the  Temi>«>T*al  Power  is  a  fimdamental  dogma,  of  the  Cnr 


I  religion,  to  be  believed  and  defended  as   an  essential  to  3ivlvation,^^for  da 
L  which,  by -the- bye,  even  in  the  most  t^^mpemte  fashion,  F.  Curci  has  just 
expelletl   from   the   Jesuit  body, — but  a   more  pcipular  and  reasonable  pUA 
1  Jjolitical  grounds,  that  it  is  practically  inconvenient  in  a  very  high  dt/.rj  »_m'  rluui 
I  iptritual  chief  of  Latin  Christendom,  looked  up  to  by  mtmy  mil  vnfjooi 

I  ftnd   often  mutually  hi>stile  nationalities,  should  l>e  himself  th*  of  tfe 

[monarch  of  anyone  such  nation,  and  thereby  be  conceivably  hamperv<i«  if  t$  bi 
rHot  permissible  to  imagine  him  biassed,  by  the  resulting  relatiotis,  m?  tr  tnsth  wai 
I  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  tniddle  ages  when  the  Avignon*  ^.-^  prM^ 

I  tically  the  registrars  of  the  French  King's  will.     And  the  Ca  :  aviioi 

I  him,  might  have  added,  still  more  truthfully,  that  the  former  ]>  > :  /I  tiie  FofM^ 

I  as  sovereigns  of  a  very  small  territory  which  they  couJd  not  p  <-  - 1 '  1  ►  «  fend  igpia^ 
I  their  p:)werful  neigh liurs,  constrained  them  to  speak  and  act  with  i.n  uu^rv  tuodrf*- 
I tion   m  spiritual  matters,  lest  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  might  1^    - 1  i  t^.»il.  thftli 


i  of  tlio  Holy  Sm.    B7  CardtiwI  tfuuziat;.    LondoQ:  H. 8.  Ela^  ft€^' 


■       ^ 
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iixg  IX-  Has  thought  it  nec^&sary  t^  do  sineo  he  has  been  atrippedof  his  dominions, 

|nr   w1j«  n'  \hi'  CivAnud  breaks  down,  as  in  ti-utb  having  nothing  h^  sha-  is;  fix 

the RomanB  sbouM  immolate  themselves  for  t!  ;il 

1  lese,  or  French,  or  Bavarian,  or  Mexican  Cat  nd 

k  under  the  yoke  of  a  jfovemment  which  wa»  ifeeble,  coiTUpt,  meddlesome, 

^fiicii^nt  in  the  higheet  degr***^-     When  we  take  the  single  ia<.^t  that   before 

"ome  was  the  most  inseooreof  European  oitieefor  a  passenger  to  venture  into 

reets  after  nightfall,  and  that  a  striking  change  for  the  better  has  ensaed 

Fthey  were  plaeeii  under  the  protection  of  the  Xing  of  Italj's  police,  it  is 

»i>nable  t<i  ask  why  the  restoration  of  a  regime  which  would  involve  the 

apanity  of  brigandage  should  be  rtHqmreil  of  those  who  suffered  from  it. 

te  likes  to  make  over  a  scrap  of  territory  to  the  Pope^  and  to  neutralize 

V  liition  to  be  so  transferred  do  not  object,  there  arc  excellent 

cajsons  f*  *  Ue  experiment,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Italy,  and 

Live  all   i\<njii<',   'Joes  not  want  the   Tem|[>oi*al  Power  back  again,  and  that  no 

for  its  forcible  replacement  is  politically  likely  or  morally  defensible. 

R,  F,  LiTTLEDALE. 


Becent  Chemical  Text-Books.* — So  manpr  works  of  this  kind  have  been  thrown 
on  the  public  dm*ing  the  last  few  years,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  there  was 
rdly  any  <  opening  for  another.  On  consideration^  however,  it  will  be  observed  that, 
* 1 1 '  I  tion  of  Dr,  Odling'e  imfinished  **  Manual/*  the  late  Prof es4R>r  Miller's 

Chemistry,"  ana  Watfs  *'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  which  latter 
"  iK»'<i  uj:Mjn  more  as  a  book  of  reference  than  as  a  treatise,  we  have  really  no 
j^  fty  sterna  tie  work  containing  the  results  of  recent  thought  and  investigation, 
ght  up  to  the  level  of  the  present  day ;  the  latest  works  on  chemistry  having 
aken  the  form  generally  of  elementary  mannala  for  the  use  of  studenta.  The 
j^ise  on  chemistry  by  Professors  Roecoe  and  Schc^rlemmer,  of  which  the  first 
ae  has  just  appeared,  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  calibre,  and  ao  far  aa  a 
aent  can  be  pronounced  from  the  perusal  of  the  part  now  beiore  the  public. 
>  li^ destined  to  take  a  high  position  in  chemical  literature. 

TTnliko  moat  other  text-bo<:>k8  the  volimie  commences  with  an  historical  sketch  of 
s8  of  the  science  from  very  early  times,  in  which  the  authors  pass  in 
-'  moat  important  workers  in  chemistry  from  the  time  of  the  alchemiBts 
that  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  comprehending  more  especially  the  investigations 
^Boyle,  Black,  Pnestley,  Scheele,  Lavoisier,  and  Dalt*>n ;  the  historical  details 
J  given  in  a  very  pleasant  and  iiiterestiug  manner.     We  are  glad  to  see  that 
ifi  sketch  the  authors  m.j  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson 
l^ing  bf^n  the  fii'st  to  bring  forward  in  his  teaching  Dalton*8  atomic  theory  in 
^plication  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

Se  geneial  principles  of  the  science  ai'e  next  discussed,  oompreheniiing»  besides 
le  laws  of  chemical  ix^mbination  and  nomencdature,  the  consideration  of  various 
jintu  lying  on  the  borderdand  between  chemiatij  and  physics,  such  as  the  kinetic 
iieory  of  gases,  the  continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  of  matter*  and  the 
ffttsion  tif  gas**s,  While  the  question  of  chemical  nomenclature  is  very  clearly 
[I ted,  the  authors  do  not  seem  to  advocate  any  one  system  to  the  exclusion  of 
8,  but  content  themselves  with  a  description  and  explanation  of  the  different 
lee  and  terminations  employed  generally  at  the  present  day ;  throughout  the 
Falso  they  retain,  as  a  rule,  the  older  and  ordinary  names  of  chemical  sub- 
Bes.  With  regat*d  to  the  special  nomenclature  of  acids  and  salts  we  should  hare 
jglad  of  a  decided  opinion  from  them  ;  these  points  are,  however,  lelt  in  their 
ner  s^rjmewhat  unsiitiaf  actory  position.  The  laws  of  chemical  C4>mbinations  are 
ated  with  great  clearness,  and  explained  in  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
ovel  manner. 

The  clai^ftifi cation  of  the  elements  and  compounds  treated  of  in  this  volume  is 
trictly  scientific,  based  upon  a  comparison  of  certain  chemical  properties,  not 
||K»n  any  natural  relations  possessed  by  the  substances.  This  arrangement  is  oma 
~  at  has  been  rarely  employed  in  English  text-books,  and  we  think  the  authors 

•  X  Treattie  on   /^h.,..,!  t^       By  H.  E.  Boveoe,  F.E.S.,  %m\  Q,  ScUorlnmsier,  F.B.S.    Vol.  L  Tb«  Noo» 
li^UlUo  ElrcK  nt  >t*cmUlan  4  Co.     IW^T. 

LMHun«  In  EUni  iLttty:  InorgdUDlo  fLud  Organic.    %  Bcnry  E.  Boacoe,  BA.,  F,B,i9l     Loodoo: 

iir»o  of  Pr»ctlcal  Chemldtrf.      By  FrancLi  Jones    F.RS^,  4c.,  with  •   prcteoA  by  FrofMSOT 
>}.    Fuurib  EaUUvu,  l>^77.    London :  MAcmtilui  ft  Co. 
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judgment  in  axlopting  it.     Manxifactnring  proc^flsea  art*  ^na 
te  detail,  and  tlic  illustrations  are,  in  most  cae***-  ♦'Titmn<«ljiwjJ| 


ti     \i\^v\  *:v\\\i*\. 


have  shown  sound  .      _  „  _ 

in  full  and  accurate  detail,  and  the  illustrations  are,  in  most  cae***-  »'xtmn<«lji 
executed  ;  this  ia  especially  marked  in  the  chapters  treating  of  i  ^ficturt 

of  salphuric  acid  and  coal  ga«.     The  authoi's  have  evidently  sp:)  .ilnn  w 

collect  the  results  of  the  must  recent   investigations,  and  erach  lu :  is 

Tendered  more  complete  hy  the  addition  of  i-eferences  to  the  original  .  iq 

t'Which  it  is  derived. 

Among  the  point*  of  difference  which  distinguish  this  worir  froTti  aH  nWusr 
English  tert-bookSjWe  may  mention  the  employment  of  the  new  r«^  -  as 

calculated  by  Stas  in  preference  to  the  older  and  better  knowu  :jft 

|»  secondly,  the  consideration  of  ench  bodies  as  the  cyanogen  compounds  ta  tJi* 

I  Tolume  devoted  to  inorganic  chemistry. 

While  the  style  of  writing  is,  on  the  whole*  clear,  and  the 
difficult  points  often  admirably  lucid,  we  notice  occasional  o>' 
as  it  would  seem,  from  the  too  literal  reprod action  of  forei^'ti 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  chemical  t-ext-books  must  be,  tri  a  ^'cAt  cit€ilU 
compiled  from  the  jounials  of  other  countries,  but  great  care  should  V  •  ♦-!  >^r  io 
the  rendering  of  such  material  into  our  own  language.     One  other  t  w 

must  make  in  reference  to  the  considerable  number  of  typographical  c; . .  .  -,  .,  he 
foimd  in  the  text.  These  will  no  doubt  be  cfirrected  in  a  future  edition ;  but  it  m 
not  so  unimpc»rtant  a  matter  as  might  at  first  sight  ajipear,  sine**  eome  of  them 
occur  in  equations  expressing  the  cliemical  reactions,  and  might  tcn<i  U^  cuufuar 
the  mind  of  a  beginner,  although  seen  at  once  by  those  possessing  some  knowledc^ 
of  the  subject.  In  other  respects  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  beatow  opoB  m 
style  and  general  arrangement  of  the  volume. 

Professor    Roscoe'e,  Lessons  in   Chemistry  have  DOW  eetublisb^!   for  thenK 
selves  such  a  good  hold  as  an  elementary  text-book,  and  hav*  '  u>J^ 

BO   many  editions,   that   any  criticiKm  of  the  work  would  he  s  ^tly 

those  jKjints  can  be  noticed  m  which  the  late^jt  edition  seems  to  <iir  Iv 

foiTueroues.    Pi^fessor  Roscoe  has  introduced  considerable  change  in  y- 

ment  of  the  book   more  especially  in   the  organic  portion,    j ) 
fiideration   of  the   cyanogen,  carbonyL   and  sulpbo-carb<>nyl  c* 
commencement  of  the  organic  com^sc,  immediately  after  the  chiiiM   i      l, 
mnalysis,  instead  of,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  after  the  diatomic  acids  ii  i 
dei'ivatives.     There  are  also  some  slight  changes  in  the  inorganic  y>i»  '-^ 
most  impoilant  new  matters  added  to  this  division  have  been  given  in 
namely,  the  absolute  weights  of  the  elementary  gases,  as  calcxdatr  1   i 
the  recent  researches  of  this  investigator  on  the  combining  weigb !  nt* 

he  has  detenuined  that  of  oxygen   as  1596  inst^a<i  of  the  on^  \% 

hydnjgen  being  taken  \\s  the  unit.  This  numlx^r  confirms  the  result»  o£  Re^iuuill 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  his  experimental  numljer  for  the  actual  wr-iLrbt  <  sf  nn**  litrt 
of  hydix>gen  being  0089578  or  l-15'96th ,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  O*  >^  L 

A  table  of  the  densities  of  several  elements  and  compounds  as  CiJJ  i4A 

is  given  in  the  appendix,  and  compared  with  the  numbers  experiuienUilly  dewr- 
mined  by  Ee^iault,  Bnnsen,  Mit^cherlich,  Duma;^,  and  others. 

The  bcK>k  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  higher  classes  in  schools  and  fcr 
students  in  their  first  year. 

Ikfr,  Jones's  little  volume  on  Practical  Che^nistry  has  been  arranged  es|><^ciaI]y  fiir 

those  commencing  the  study  of  this  branch  oi  the  subject,  and,  n«   is  stated 

r*m  the  preface,  is  intended  **not  to  supplant,  but  rather  to  supplement  instniC'' 

'  'tion  given  by  the  teacher."     We  have  had  opportunities  of  teatlng   the  r^hm 

of  the  book  YTL  practical  teaching,  and  from  the  results  found  can  conBdenUj 

recommend  it. 

f      The  regular  analytical   part  is   prefixed  by  a  chapter  on  the  ptx^pa 

[  'apparatus,  gases,  Ac.,  in  which  ready  mcthoas  are  described,  and  the  ^ 

ctanges  illustrated  by  equations:  descriptions  of  the  more  imjx>rtant  el< 

met  with   in  connection  with   analytical  work    are   also   ^vm       This  poftte 

does  not  pretend  to  any  great  theoretical  scope,  but  will  be  t  \zT*-^s\t  rahlfi 

tot  a  student  who  may  have  been  unable  to  gain  any  previa  •if-nl  kuow* 

ledge,  as  it  serves  to  familiarize  him  with  certain  simple  f  --m 

before  he  l>ecomes  immersed  in  the  practical  details  of  anaJyi 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  blow^pipc^.  rea>ctionB,  fianie-t 

examinations  of  substances ;  whUe  the  latter  portion  of  the 
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e^Tuupin^  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  substances,  and  the  proper  methods  far 
^ir  det**"^^^  "  ■'^■/'^      - '  -tton  from  each  other.     In  thia  portion  there  are,  we 
8i't  -;  which  may  appear  minute  to  one  advanced  in  the 

^  .  -  .  .*..  U^miers  into  dimculties:  thus,  at  the  commencement 

aaljsifl  of  metals  in  the  wet  way,  no  instructions  are  given  to 
nee,  should  it  be  a  solid,  before  adding  the  reagents-     Some  of 
red  for  the  detection  of  the  metala  are  exceedingly  good.    This 
li  se  in  the  table  comprehending  the  separation  of  the  irongroap, 

where  the  method  is  very  clearly  stated,  and  a^  simple  aa  circumstances  permit. 
We  would  refer  readei-s  Uj  Professor  Roscoe's  remarks  in  the  preface,  espeeially 
last  concerning  cleanliness  in  manipulation. 


FoBgTBR'a  Phtsioloot .♦— This  little  book  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 

use  of  the  lower  classes  in  schools,  and  for  youthful  learners  generally.    The  pnpil 

is  required  to  exert  only  a  minimum  of  mental  effort,  since  the  new  ideas  inculcated 

^^1  each  definition  or  physiological  principle  are  cleai'ly  enunciated,  one  after  the 

^^Biher,  by  description  and  example,  until  tinally  the  definition  or  principle  itself  steps 

^|bl  aa  it  were  of  necessity ;  and^  in  case  it  should  not  have  been  anticipated,  is  duly 

^Hpnpressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  learner  by  appearing  in  blacker  type.    Thus 

^^re  escape  the  risk  of  premises  being  forgotten^   whilst  conclusions  are  being 

mastered f  as  might  be  the  case  did  the  definition  precede  the  statement  of  the  f^ts 

od  reasoning  uf  oa  which  it  was  founded.  The  chapter  on  blood  offers  a  good  example 

the  method  of  teaching  adopted  throughout.     Great  skill  is  shown  in  the  order 

^liT' li  the  new  ideas  are  introduced.    Thus  appeajanoes,  obvious  to  the  naked  eye, 

tinted  out,  then  the  microscopic  corpuscles  are  described,  hosmoglobin 

I  Hjid  motions  bein^  freely  discussed  under  simpler  names.    The  phenomena 

coagulation  naturally  mtroduce  fibrin  and  senim  (the    distinction    between 

and  liquor  sangmnis  is  probably  omitted  to  avoid  mystification   of  the 

eginner).      The  presence  of  albumin  in  serum  is  demonstrated  by  the  simple 

pplication  of  heat,  and  here  the  chief  proteids  are  enumerated ;  lastly  the  ash  and 

Dre  important  constituents  complete  the  list.    Then  follows  a  short  paragraph 

ng  up  the  whole  of  what  has  been  seen.    It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is 

I  m  a  pleasant  and  easy  style.   How  could  the  student  have  been  more  easily 

I  down  the  stream,  in  leamine  the  structure  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  than 

iig  placed  in  the  position  of  a  blood  corpuscle  setting  out  upim  its  travels 

f  artery  to  vein  and  tmm  vein  to  heart  ?    Perhaps  in  the  chapter  on  respiration, 

Explanation  of  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  during  expiration  would  have 

frendered  clearer  if  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  had  been  mentioned, 

are  numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations,  which  will  be  found  very  service- 

ble  where  practical  demonstrations  are  not  possible  or  convenient. 


ViiRT  ON  THE  CoMMON  FHOG-f— This  interesting  little  treatise,  as  its  title 
aplies,  appeared  first  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  journal  Nature,  and  these  have 
?eji  repnnteil  in  an  elegant  Bind  convenient  form  in  the  volume  Itefore  us. 
The  author's  object  is,  according  to  the  iutroductt>rv  statement,  to  give  a  special 
L>unt  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Matux  temporariu  or  common 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  its  relation  to  other  animals — both  those 
b^hich  are  closely  allied  to  it  aod  those  which,  like  mammals  and  man,  are  farther 
emoved  by  their  stnicture  and  functions  from  its  class — and  lastly,  from  a  review 
^  the  facts  stated  under  these  heads,  to  bring  out  certain  vi«3ws  or  deductions 
Hth  respect  to  the  origin  of  species  and  the  theory  of  descent  among  animals. 
The  author,  aa  niigbt  l>e  expected  from  him,  is  most  successful  m  the  first  or 
(?riptive  part,  presenting  in  clear  and  gi'aphic  language,  with  sufficiently  good 
dctnrial  illustrations,  a  most  interesting  history  of  the  life  and  or^nization  of  his 
abject.     It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  in  copying  some  of  his  best  figures, 
t  he  appears  to  have  done,  from  Professor  Eeker's  careful,  we  may  say  classical 
ork.  ''Die  Anatomic  des  Frosches,"  Brunswick,  1864,  our  author  baa  not  indi- 
cted, as  he  has  with  respect  to  others,   the  s<juree  from  which   these  figures 
^exe  derived.     We  would  also  remark  that  he  seems  to  us  unfortunate  in  the 
tibstitution  of  the  word  Batrachia  for  that  of  Amphibia,  as  the  designation  of 

•«T'    %  M.  Foretor,  M.A.,  M.D.,  FAS,    Foarth  Edltioa.    London:  M«c?mllkn  *  Co. 
jmmoa  frog.    Nature  Series.  By  8t  Qmtfs^  Uitftft,  F  JLB„  *c.  Loudon :  llAcmilliui  k  Co. 
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the  class  witliin  which  the  frog  and  its  congeners  are  placed,  seei 
foi-mer  word,  both  by  its  origin  and  by  general  nae,  denotes  a  verj  ^\ 
.  iLs  exhibited  in  the   Anura,  or  frogs   and  toads,   while   it  is  by  no  m^Aiugi 
aj>propriate  desijpiation   for  most  of  the  other  membei's  of  the  cUu»>  fock  M 
I  Cfa?cih»,  Menopi^ma,  Amphiiima,  Protens,  Axolotl,  and  the  land  and  watir  Sda- 
[manders  or  Newts,  not  to  mention  fossil  genera. 
^  ^  the  second  part  of  his  ^iesign,  Mr,  Mivart  ifi  hardly  so  eucceeef  t\ 

J  while  he  shows  that  there  are  some  part«  of  the  stnictiu'e  of  tL  — r 

riunphibia,  which  appear  to  be  lost,   or  not  to  be  oontinuoualy  cIlvi. 
I  aseenilin^'  series  oi  reptiles  and  birds,  and  which  yet  reappear    \n    i 
mammals,  he  assumes  far  t«xj  much  that  our  knowledge  of  the  s*  ] '  i 

he  neglects  some  important  facts  connected  with  development,  )  tv# 

transitions,  and  gives  too  little  place  to  the  theoi-y  of  atavism,  ai  >  :b 

I  ihere  is  the  tendency  to  the  return  among  the  higher  animals  of  J- 

7'^*'  "^  ^'longing  to  those  lower  in  the  series,  by  meana  of  natural   »*»ii.»v.  ^ 

lis  to  eitemal  conditions.  oo<;urring  at  long  intei-vals,  and  tllrou;^^ 
.  .  .*«^o  as  yet  unknown, 

Mr.  Mivart*8  treatise  is,  however,  most  interesting  in  it*  de^cripti 
I  festive  in  its  wider  views,    and  we  can  recommend  it  strouo-lv   t<i  ^ 

yeader,  as  giving  him  a  clear  insight  into  the  structure  oi  mi 

animal,  the  study  of  which  has  contributed  more  than  tha^  _  r  to  tiie 

ftdvanoement  of  scientific  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 


b^oV 


MiVABT*8  Elementary  Anatomy.* — This  small  work  has  now  been 
the  public  for  upwards  of  four  years,  and  has  met  with  very  general  approval 
It  supplied  a  want  which  was  felt  for  a  simple  and  elemental^  work  wfaiet 
would   furnish  the   non -medical   reader   with   an   accurate  and  tly  fuB 

account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  divested  of  the  n  ^:ini^ 

details  which  are  required  for  the  physician  and  surgeon,  and  reduced  to  mon 
general  principles  by  a  comparison  with  the  anatomy  of  other  vertebrnte  anunik 
It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  that  the  author,  as  mi^ht  be  ex^  >a 

BO  distinguished   an   anatomist,   has  accomplished  his  task  in  a    h  lul 

ind  interesting  manner.     In  the  event  of  a  new  edition  being  -"  in^,  wi 

would  suggest  that  the  introductory  chapter,  which  treats  of  pl>/'W- 

logical  and  morphological  principles,  as  well  as  of  xoological  claasineation,  a£xdtt 
of  some  extension  and  improvement.  In  the  zoological  part  also  of  the  aitn>> 
^uctory  lesson  some  revision  may  be  desirable,  and  especially  the  illastiifttiYC 
^gures  of  animals,  which  are  on  too  small  a  scale,  might  be  greatly  improved- 

Any  attempt  to  criticize  the  matter  of  a  work  like  this,  going  over  a  vicry  wid* 
field  and  embracing  a  multitude  of  details,  would  be  unsuitable  t*>  the  presesl 
purpose;  but  a  remark  on  nomenclature  connected  with  anat^f^.  iT  h*  ^  np- 
tiou    may   not    be  out   of  place.      In   the    general    view  of    tl  '!r, 

Mivart  has,  with  commendable  care  and  judgment,  euccesalnllT  .  :  —  - :,_  tisa 

"difficulty  encountered  in  any  attempt  to  hnn^  the  description  ol  the  parts  d  tiM 
exceptionally  erect  man  into  accordance  with  that  of  horizontally -phi^ed  aaimak. 
attempt,   we  may  remark  in  passing,  too  long  neglected  bv  sp^  la 

mists.     By  the  use  of  such  terma  as  **  dorsal    ana  "  ventral,"  **  ^  a4 

** lateral,**  "proximal"  and  *'cliatal,"  the  discrepancy  may  to  a  grei  Jf 

avoided.     To  express  position  of  parts  in  the  body  as  they  lie  toward  •:€ 

ether  extremity  of  the  trunk,  upwards  and  downwards  in  man,  forwards  and  b«£k* 
•wards  in  animals,  Mr,  Mivart  has  employed  the  terms  **preaxittl*'  aad  '*pcnl» 
axial;*'  but  it  is  imfoilimate  that  these  terms  have  been  used  by  Hoxl^iy  ml 
Plower,  as  applied  only  to  the  situation  of  parts  in  each  limb  with  refer«ice  to  tlii 

[  exis  of  the  limb  itself.     It  is  desirable  that  some  terms  ahouli!   '  '      'M 

•by  human  and  comparative  anatomists  which  would  express  the   ;  *• 

tion  without  the  necessity  of  explanation  and  circumlocution,  »tM  n  j^^t  ruii^**  4| 
•'cephalic,"  or  '* capital,"  and  ** caudal;''  if  not  in  the  somewhat   oncouth  B«* 

I  jclayan  fashion  of  **  oephaJad'*  and  '*  caudad.*' 
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TciTCTT's     HlSTOBY    AND    POBTBY    OF    THE    SCOTTISH   BoRDEE.* — TluB  IB    a 

h^miinc  book.     The  author   loves  his  subject  and   kuows  it»  and   writee,   n*jt 

3m  the  d^ire  to  make  a  book,  but  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart.     Tlie  love 

!  tb«  B'*rdi  r-land  is  evidently  a  passion  with  him.     In  this  oosmopolitan  age, 

^^  for  the  local  and  the  na-tional  is  bi*anded  as  provmcialism,  it 

1  one  who  loves  his  native  dai^is  and  uplands  with  the  simple 

>d  confirmed  by  the  reflection  of  manhood.     He  has  wandered 

liet  hills,  with  their  6oft-flowin>^^  outlines,  till  their  *' pastoral 

Roly     2.  1  into  him,  and  ccdoured  all  his  thoughts.     His  eye,  lanuliar 

1.11  I'eatuj  Ut  scenery,  has  noted  them  under  every  season  and  every 

'  ot.     Me  knows  by  heart  every  peel- tower,  c^Io,  and  battle-field, 

id  hobn,  every  swire  and  shaw  in  all  that  romantic  laud,  and  he  ha^ 

J  mu^elf  every  snatch  of  ballad  or  song  that  still  ling^ers  around  them; 

iition  and    rcllcction  brw^diu^j:    over  them  have  impelled  him  to  ask, 

omes  this  wonderful  charm  that  rests  on  these  bordicr  hills  P  what  is  it 

given  to  Border  poetry  its  peculiar  witchery?     To  find  answers  to  this 

^e  has  ventured  lar  back  into  a  dim  foretime,  so  distant  that  no  records 

re  save  the  few  Cymric  names  still  bomo  by  bums  and  elens.     It  is  the 

•t  drives  him  back  on  the  history,  in  which  he  finds  for  it  a  substantial 

oimd.     The  influences  which  formed  the  poetry  ho  traces  to  the  successive 

\  of  population  which  have  swept  over  the  country,  each  of  which  during  its 

iency  has  been  moulded  by  its  own  historic  circumstances,  as  well  as  im- 

"by  the  peculiar  local  scenery.     The  earliest  of  these  influences  was  the 

exiflrtence,  from    the    fifth    to  the   tenth  century,  of    the    Cymric  kingdom  of 

Strathclyde,  stret^ihing  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  in  the  north  to  the  River  Derwent 

the  south,  and  having  for  its  capital  that  rock  on  the  Clyde,  formerly  culled 

cinith,  now  kno^Ti  as  Dumbarton,  the  Port  of  the  Brit<>ns,     This  is  the  extent 

^  bnted  t(3  that  British  kingdom  by  Mr.  Skene,  whom  w^e  accept  on  ihU  9nhject 

^better  authority  than  Mr.  Freeman,  who  maJces  it  extend  **  iixnn  Dumbarton 

»ter."     WhOe  this  kingdom  lasted^  all  the  high  watershed  whence  Tweed, 

,  Annan,  Etti'ick,  and   Yarrow^  i-un,  was  covered  by  the  primeval  wood  of 

an,  a  name  tha-t  now  survives  only  in  tradition  or  romance.     Following 

kene.  Professor  Yeitch  connects  King  Arthur,  all  that  is  historic  of  him, 

I  this  British  kingdom  of  Sti*athclyde,     It  was,  according  to  these  two  author- 

aes,  in  this  region  or  in  the  parts  adjacent,  that  the  great  Guledig  or  Ruler  of  the 

8,  in  theii"  war  with  Saxons  or  A  ngles,  fought  his  twelve  famous  battles,  recorded 

ius,     Mr.  Skene  attempts  to  identify  the  names  of  these  battles,  as  given 

^nnius,  with  places  still  well  known  in  or  near  the  Border  mountains.     The 

th  of  these  was  the  battle  of  the  wrH>d  of  Caledon.     Professc^r  Veitch  adopt- 

lis  theory  of  Mr.  Skene's  has  added  to  it,  from  his  minute  local  knowledge, 

_  .(  or  two  more  confirmatoiy  facte.     Connected  with  this  Cymric  period  we  have 

Lmost  interesting  picture  of  Merlin,  the  Seer  and  Bard  of  Arthur^  who,  after  the 

iUB  overthrow  of  his  kinsmen  at  the  battle  of  Ardderyd,   fled  ti>  the  high 

Bhed  of  the  Tweed,  and   hid  his  despair   in  the    mountain  wildernefl«  of 

"smuir,  then  covered  by  the  wood  of  Caledon. 

•  There  is  no  wilder  or  more  solitary  moorland  in  the  south  of   Scotland,"  writes 
(fessor  Veitch,  **than  those  high-spriding  moors;  there  b  no  scene  which  could  be 
+^fKvisHigned  to  a  heart-broken  and  despoiriug  representative  of  the  old  Dmidic 
J  ship,  at  once  past  and  present,  of  the  fading  faith,  yet  torn  and  distracted  by 
Its  as  to  its  truth,  and  not  knownng  weU  where  his  beloved  had  gone,  or  wh&t 
was  Liieir  fate  in  that  mysterious  spirit- world  he  felt  was  abovt*  and  around  him. 

**  I  know  no  more  picturesque  or  suggestive  episode  in  history  or  in  fiction,  than  that 
of  the  reported  meeting  between  Merlin  and  Kentigem  amid  the  birk  and  hascel  shaws 
on  the  upland  wilds  of  Tweeddale,  when  the  young  apostle  of  Christianity  pressed  on 
the  T?"* —    ■  rshipper  the  claims  of  the  new  faith.    One  day  the  saint  waa  kneeling  in 
«olit  i  I  u  t  he  wilds  of  Drii  mmelstier,  when  a  mysterious  figure  suddenly  stood  lief  ore 

him,       ...  ....  \  tmearthlf  in  l<x»k,  '  with  hair  growing  so  grime,  fearful  to  see,*  terrible 

as  an  embodied  fury.    The  saint  l>oldly  asked  who  and  what  he  was?    The  reply  w:is  :— 
J  Once  was  I  the  prophet  of  Gwendoleu,  Merlin  by  name,  now  in  this  solitude  enduring 
■ivation  .     ♦     .     .     For  I  was  the  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  all  those  who  fell  in  the  well- 
awn  battle  of  Arderydd,  which  took  place  between  the  Lidel  and  Carvanolow.* 
"  Iter  a  time  the  bard  passed  from  the  sight  of  KenUgem,  more  wildered,  weary,  and 
1  than  before,  to  chase,  if  that  might  help  him,  the  gleam  and  the  shade  on  the 
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:  --:  i-.-'-r^  :_j.'r  zi  I'zv  vulsijig  of  the  bum  and  in  oommunion  witii  the 

—  Z.T3    :  -_  ■  jjr!i~jji  :im«  stiD  remain  amone  those  hills.     One  is 

z.  -  ■     v^:  -  -ri«iiti  =.  t*:in:a  as  the  grave  of  Merlin,  where  the  Pow- 

-   "  ,•  :r  -ZL  I— iniTL-rLner  Glen,  meets  the  Tweed.    The  other  is  the 

-a-    -z  :  -iziTjjr: — crr-^^bly  thrown  up  by  the  Britons  of  Strath- 

:  -.  -  .^-LUi-  -^T^S'.-r >u^' h ing  Angles  of  Bemicia — which  runs  from 

1    =  -T  ?  -rl   ■*-"    :c  rhe  south  side  of  Liddlesdale.     Time  has 

-.:.-.    _-:   LZ.'.irnt  '■az.-JT.nrk.    Few  have  ever  heard  of  it,  save  local 

:-.  ?^  :  --S-  r    •  -ir.-:-!  zos  ^Tidently  traced  over  hill  and  dale  every 

.     -  -ii  — *  ^-_i  :v*--ervTiTi:il  fidelitT.  And  his  book  bears  marks  of  this 

: .  -*.  V  .. . .:.  ^Lil-  T::iV-:-.j  ::  not  light  reading  for  the  general  reader, 

.::  .  T  "I  -  r  -:;'  sr  -^'i'  xz  all  share  in  his  tastes  and  associations. 

":::.--:    r  "f-rrurz.ij'i^.  gradually  weakened  by  the  encroach- 

■_■  -  usz.    L2 :    :i  Xorwegrian  pirates  on  the  west,  at  last 

— ■    ■  -  ^    u .  ^-"^"s    !^  ZinTai'l  Kingox  Wessex ;  and  haWng  been  by 

*1.-..-  -=:.  \".Tj    t  -rir;  So>ts.  became  an  appanage  of  the  Scottish 

:.;;.     -'^11^     '-j^zLT-.':   7«  culation,  thus  merged  in  the  northern 

•-:-.-  i:-.'  Ti  rl'-iE'^n":  tha:  moulded  Border  hi&torvand  poetry. 

•-a-  •—I  u- ':-?.-•    f  .ftfronding  the  Angles  of  (forthumbria 

:>    .    ::•:  -»  iv:      T'ln*  .'iiarLT?  .-j-mes  from  that  small  pedantry  which, 

"-.      -:    .::  .      ii-.r  T-'.r'!!:  -vrir-rr^  have  more  pointedly  distinguished 

-    .•  .    '..■;:■  >    ^  ':-:s».'5  t     r^.-  -j^d^^  ^^^  well-known  &ct  that  Saxon 

-^-     ■     -  \-»  u::"-    ■.s;:-*  ::5'*7«f.ifio  meaninff,  been  long  use<l  as  a 

*■:   .'    r-':-  m*:  '*'r':lixziyn  i.»f  England,  previous  to  the 

.?.  ■.•       "-  .  -^«*  r  ''t.-  ii  ^-^'i  i.^c  be  ashamed  of  a  usage  which  has 

:  5L'  5k^n«e.     If  his  use  of  the  term  is  at  all  an  error, 

'.-x.  ~.rr  rA-r  :-irv f ill j  traced  the  change  which  came 

-  »■-  T  -.*.    Re"  "l-i::  n  '-.^-r^n  Hy  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Queen 

,  ..  ..    .    :  ■..-  -\^:^  ,..  :;^^<-  V«.Ti.  Kini;  David.    When  the  earliest 

.....    -Tv.;:-1:  ■:.^ii:ary.  all  th«*  Lin*2s  alone  the  Tweed  and  its 

■  ■■  A*:;^V*.  yorniln*.  --r  Flrciinirs.    The  names  of  aU  wit- 

^      -.-.r'.  ■>  • :-  "•.  :li::i  :■:  bave  been  of  the  same  nu^es.    King  David's 

:,<  ■  :■.     r*.     :  :!:■.'  f"^::!!  hit  ion  of   the   irreat  religious  houses  in  the 

*:>  r--.r — K.lsi.\  Je^Uur^h,  MelrxW.  Dryburgh.     The  presence 

^x   :.•.>-  >JL'-..  jr-;-j.:>  iff-e^':e»rall  B.^rvler  culture  and  poetry.     But 

M-  ■    >, ..r.  -.>;  ■^.dui-.'t?  of  rh^hse  immigrations,  no  extermination  of 

.**  ■?■■■■:'*./  i::l:-.-.5  *>.=:<  to  have  takon  place.    However  overflowed 

^■-    X.':^  '.  ."  y.'".-.in  <*":r»?ri-"^r5.  the  Cvmrio  must  still  have  formed 

■    ..'   ."  V    v.:     :  :Lv:  rrvple  vf  the  hilfs.     We  are  not  sure  that  Pro- 

•.  :v>v:   \  .    :.  »     i'\.-*  vL*'.-"'  c:  i.-'.-'.'Ui::  of  this. 

\\  •    • ,  ■    ^ .  r    ».•*•.-■'•  ■•.■■.-:>  il-.rlin  stands  out  in  the  Cymric  time.     In  the 

^.  X     'A.  :        V     %  •.  7'ft'=ji^'«  lirr^'ar.  who  not  less  powerfully  impressed 

'.:    's  :«:.■:        .'^    -■..  ■  VV . a<'  w-r^^  iLiohael  Soot  and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 

..      ■  x:'\>  4-  ■    .      us  V';-  -v  :>  :>.:  ShTi:i«?r.  The  former,  as  Professor  Veit  oh  shows. 

^.  ».x  t  \Vi'»'x^:  ■•  t."    v,  :>■.■    xcv.:v,:r!j:  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  translated 

V-  >v-,»\  '»    :vM    >«.*  iwr^  A7*r-v:  :£i:o  Latin,  and  for  his  learning  went  with  the 

x\ ,  1..    '.•-•;    I  %» •  .t:v.  .■£■  ^ArAV^     The  uitt<.T,  prophet  and  bard,  after  pouring  forth 

'k-*\-  •  ivt>^\  v-^  ^'.' >.>.  J.:v  '-s^'w  soattonisl  all  Scotland  over,  and  visiting  the  land 

.t  Vvi »    I    *i>i  .■•'Hij'tvt^xx:  :o  *lt>.-p  in  tho«e  mysterious  halls  beneath  the  Eildons 

a;^\,  Hii:x  vi  i\'j»ul.ii  lv':*-s  Ka*  *1a*  nxe^i  v»n  as  the  resting-place  of  Kine  Arthur. 

I,-  uk>*-  i.u\v  uAius'^,  M.ciui.  Mvhael  So*.>t,and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  JPrufessor 

\  v-4;^a  .tai^iitt*  A  Umk**  *^i*^v  ia  that  backirround  of  mystery  which,  ever  present  to 

'.Ac  'iH^^UMU!.*)!!  of  iKk*  iv^K*tv^r».  thn^ws  such  a  strange  glamour  over  all  their 

•.viMMA^  jHiil  Uic  (^vtry  tb^i  illumines  it. 

W*  S*w  ^»i  «|«*.v\»  fvUW^w  the  account  of  the  part  played  by  the  Borderers 

,^  .^  ^M«^  \i<  hiic^'tt^^ttvv,  \hirmg  which  the  chief  man  of  Tweeddale,  the 

~anilMi^  JSteM^  frmrr.  nnle  f^vth  from  his  Tower  of  Neidpath  to  win  the  battle 

I         ^al  aMU^  aIWc  t^MMish  by  a  cruel  doom,  in  Ixmdon,  at  the  hands  of 

j^    Tlk«  two  centuries  that  lay  between  the  wars  of  Bruce 

im  W«  vril  and  lovingly  depicted ;  with  their  peel-towen. 

»  ««l«r«  their  raids  across  the  Engb'sh  border,  their 

$t  ■wgingthaw  and  Gokbnme  c3  Henderland,  and 
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i  dashing  ridee  of  King  James  aciHJss  the  soutkem  hil]a»  to  puttbem  down.    All 

beae  thiii«^  are  here  set  forth  with  that  fidelity  to  which  not  e^en  the  minutest 

ctail  IB  nnint^^resting.     These  historiciil  chapters,  which  form  more  than  hiilf  of 

fhok'  bcrtjk,  full  of  interest  aod  information  aa  they  are,  are  perhaps  a  little 

led  with  detail,  so  that  one  is  apt  to  lose  the  seiiuone^  of  influentM*  III  the 

1  the  narrative.     But  this  has  come  from  the  author  beinjr^  so  full  of  his 

Is  mind  so  stored  with  oliftervations  of  the  preseiit  and  researches  into  the 

^eedside.  that  to  him  there  is  in  that  region  **  NtiUnni  sine  rwmine  *ragr«m/' 

Th<»  ftve  concluding  chapters,  which  describe  the  poetry  of  the  Border,  Imve  a 

pecial  charm.     The  earliest  poem  of  known  authoi'ship  connected  with  the  dis- 

iet  seems  to  be  **  Peblis  to  the  Play,"  in  which  the  accomplished  King  James  L 

'  to  him  Professor  Veitch  attributes  this  poem— pictures  with  graphic  force 

idly  humour  "what  he  had  seen  and  enjoyed  at  the  Beltane  Festival,  or 

i-day,  rm  the  Tweed/' 

n,  ^  a  classification  of  the  Border  ballads,  somewhat  different  from 

i  iu  *'  The  Border  Miastrelsy.*'     First,  there  Is  the  historical  ballad, 

"ji  certain  actual  events  of  history.    Second,  come  those  which  venture  into 

•;**n«ible  world  or  the  realm  of  Faery.     Thirdly,  we  have  those  founded 

'■    or  pathetic  incident  which  befell  in  the  district,  some  lament  for 

youth  and  lovelora  maid."   Lastly,  the  balUds,  or  rather  son^, 

ijT  some  localized  emotion — some  successful  or  unsuccessful  love.     In 

ssion  we  have  well  described  wherein  lies  the  essence  of  Rt>mance.     It  is 

11  s  protest,  in  the  first  phu^e,  against  the  tyranny  of  materialism  and  of  the 

;  in  the  second,  against  the  tyi*anny  of  commonplace, 

Professor  Veitch  regaivls  the  romantic  ballads  as  mainly  an  inspii-ation,  though 

unconsciutts,  from  the  Arthurian  time,  while  the  Fairy  ballads  arc  an  echo  of 

Scandinavian  mythology.     So  we  find  it  written  in  p.  333 ;  but  a  little  further  on, 

at  p,  IM-i,  it  is  stated  that  siipematiu'al  feeling  in  the  romantic  ballad  was  "brought 

the   Scandinaviiin  north,*'  and  nursed  into  strength  by  the  scenerv  of  the 

ji~iiits'  adopted  land.     Which  of  these  statements  ai*e  we  to  accept?   But  if 

ssor  Vt  itch  hesitates  as  to  the  s*jurce  of  the  **  eei-ie"  feeling,  there  is  in  him 

»  nncertainty  alx/ut  the  thing  itself.     He  writes  of  the  weird  sights  seen  in  the 

gloaming'  glen  and  by  the  wan  water,  not  like  a  modern  literary  man,  but  like  a 

mine  Son  of  the  Border  who  has  known  in  childhood  experiences  of  this  kind  of 

his  manhood  has  not  cared  to  divest  itaelf. 

We  fain  would  linger  over  his  descriptions  of  Tweedside  and  Yarn^w,  how  "  the 

ctaal  scene  has  been  enriched,  glorified,  and  ti-ansfigured  by  the  return  iato  its 

:>m  of  the  wealth  of  imaginative  creation,"  which  its  pensive  beauty  and  pathetic 

ILcidents  have  elicited ;  how  the  traditional  spirit  of  older  nameless  singers  sounded 

'  rough  h^t  century  in  the  well-known  strains  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  Lady 

Baillio,   Jean  Elliot,  Mrs*  Cock  burn,  the  two  la«t  the  singers  of  the 

■*  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  till,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centui-y,  it  bloomed  forth 

in  Leyden,  Hogg,  and  above  all  in  Walter  Scott,  the  cousuoimat'e  flower  of  Border 

mittstrelsy.     A  n?w  strains  of  later  warblers  ai-e  given,  faint  compared  with  the 

Bt  gloty,  yet  still  f ul]  of  feeling  for  the  old  ri>mance  of  YaiTow.     We  wish  we 

r^         e  to  give  one  of  the  latest,  **  A  Song  of  Yarrow,''  by  a  still'living  minstrel 
Selkirk."    On  the  whole  we  can  neartily  commend  Professor  Veitch*a 
:  Uy  tiiree  classes  of  readers  ;  to  all  who  have  lelt  the  power  of  Scott *s  *'  Border 
relsiy  "  (and  who  'w^th  a  heart  has  not  P), — to  all  who  care  to  visit  and  really  to 
'  that  delightsome  land,  for  no  otlier  book  except  **  The  Border  Minstrelsy  " 
.  will  so  opeji  their  eyea  to  see  it, — to  all  dweOers  in  the  Border-land  who 

to  know,  as  they  ought  to  know,  what  constitutes  the  grace  and  the  glory  of 

their  loved  birth-land. 

J,  0.  Shairp. 


Black's  Gbben  Pastubes  akd  Piccabillt.*— A  learned  Scottish  judge — 
whc»6e  name  we  forget — was  one  day  trying  a  case  in  which  Jeffrey  was  engaged. 
^   ^   ^  ^^mau  was  called  to  speak  to  the  mental  capacity  of  a  certain  person, 
♦-'d  in  vain  to  make  the  fatness  understand  what  he  was  wanted  to 
u-"j..i..     **  Should  you  say  that  Donald  M^Alieter  was  cx^pable  of  manag- 
own  affairs  ?**  and  other  questions  equally  elegant,  had  made  no  impres- 
Bpon  the  witness,  who  might  as  well  have  been  spoken  to  in  Cingalese.     At 
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last,  the  judge  whigpered  to  Jeffrey,  "  Let  me  tackle  him/*  jmd  then  went  c«,  U 

the  witness,  *'  Hae  ye  jour  mull  wi'  ye  P'*     The  fellow  ^  ahuw  n  glii 

of  reason  at  this.     *'  Ou  ay/'  said  he,  offering  the  box  <  m  t<>  U»r  l*- 

judge,  who  took  a  pinch,     "  Hoo  lang,  noo,  hae  ye  kent  this  iJ«'       "    "*         n 

said  the  judge.     *'  I  kent  him  when  he  was  only  that  high,*'  ans^*  •«. 

pointing  to  a  low  stool.    **  Koo,  atween  you  and  me/*  continued 

another  pinch,  and  glowerin*  friendlike,  or  geek  in,  or  whatever  if 

in  a  way  which  was  eaual  to  an  English  wink,  **i8  there  oi 

cratur  ?      The  witness  burst  out  indignantly.  "  I  wndna  lippen 

wi'  ahull  calf,"    The  judge  smiJed,  the  spectators  laughed,  tht  .. *.i^^*^^  ^^^.^* 

wafi  satisfied. 

ThiB  little  story,  which  our  own  ignorance  of  the  dialect  has  probably  f|Naskd, 
has  often  occurred  to  us  in  reading  some  of  the  very  best  novels  by  SeotcniiMiL  Ai 
far  as  the  south  is  concerned*  a  literary  Scotchman  has  an  iulvaiifau*'  over  aft 
Englishman  which  we  sometimes  grudge  him.    To  the  majority  *  -  ^  t^cmikn 

Scotland  is  far  Ichb  known  than  England  is  to  the  majority  of  5^  icJrrm,  m 

that  the  Scottish  novelist  comes  to  them  like  a  traveiler  full  of  utiveUi-rs*  tahit. 
and  readily  finds  his  caj)it-al  in  local  coloiu-ing  and  strange  manners.     Th«  tuott 
fertile  of  all  topics  for  hie  purpose  is  that  of  courtship,  and  Scottish  mj 
this  respect — among  the  peasantry  at  least — are  so  different  from  what  ib  ft 
to  the  southerner  aa  to  supply  the  story-teller  with  no  end  of  r«j«ourc«a  is  ^ 
and  piquancy.     If  there  is  crime  in  the  plot,  "the  fiscal "  can  pop  in  und  out 
he  does.     There  is  not  much  in  him,  but  there  he  is — nearly  as  g»' 
a  moujik,  or  a  kadi,  or  a  bashi^bazouk,  f»r  whatever  you  hke.     J  t^ 

^eat  thing  is  the  dialect.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  Ga^h-  .r-a-n^n  u.  jii 
Engliahman  without  making  him  iaugh.  Neil,  the  Pensioner,  in  "  A  Dan^ht^il 
Heui,"  is  one  of  Mr.  Black's  happiest  hits ;  but  ordinary  "  Doric  **  is  quit4»  efion^  i» 
fumieh  a  new  sort  of  interest.  Between  bi-ave  and  braw,  fiway  and  awA\  kopv 
and  ken,  attend  and  tak*  tent,  there  is  not  any  very  great  diffen^T^*  -  m,  ,r  i 
to  see  why  * '  my  luv  is  like  the  red,  red  njse/*  should  be  mor« 
**  my  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose.**  No:  we  will  not  stick  at  1 1 
think  of  the  mighty  literary  devices  which  still  remain  i*eady  to  tht 
Scottish  novelist,  when  he  fairly  cuts  his  cable  and  launches  out  into  r  i 
of  Seotticisms.    *'  HaUo,  Jem,  step  inside,  and  let's  have  a  chiit,"  is  wh&t  an 

novelist  might  say.     But  how  poor  it  is  by  the  side  of  "Hoot,  Jrimic.   Ind,     

ben  and  we^l  hae  a  crack.*'     The  poor  southenier  hides  his  di it  -^. 

And  when,  from  these  quite  elementary  bypaths,  thenortl  n* 

quering  and  to  con^uier,  into  such  wild  tracks  of  **  native  heiitli 
tind  in  Dr.  George  llacDonald,  the  poor  Englishman  gucciiiiii  : 
what  pathos,  there  must  be  behind  all  this ! 

Mr.  Black  htis  always  been  very  sparing  of  the  power  he  might  hare  wwldc^oftr 
the  pmjr  southron  in  this  matter,  and  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  ccinuaamM  tir 
it.  But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  hai'dly  know  what  else  to  say  in  excusrfur 
beating  so  far  about  the  bush  in  approaching  this  new  novel  <'-^  ^  -  ■- 
rather  wanted  to  put  off  coming  ctjaer.  There  is  no  law 
man's  books  must  be  of  uniform  (quality — on  the  contrary, 
declares  that  fertility  is  accompamed  by  unevennees.  But 
neyed  phrase,  the  novelist  often  proves  a  dangerous  rival  i    . 

*'  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly," — a  title  which  seems  to  hav 
one  or  two  quarters — stands  for  Town  and  Country:  only  lh *  > 
'  llded  to  carry  with  it  a  suggestion  of  "  still  waters  "  too,  and  * 

litiplicity ;  wnile  Piccadilly  is  to  be  read  with  connotations  <  i 
able  intngue  of  the  more  innocent  kind.     Lady  Sylvia,  young  &nd 
inisti-ess  of  Willowby,"  with  no  motlicr  and  with  few  lady-fnends  a 
a  life  as  innocent  as  that  of  the  WiUowby  rabbits  in  *'  the  quiet  wotdUnd  ^jkj% 
of  her  father  Lord  Willo  why's  pai-k.  To  her  enter  Hugh  Balfour,  MP — ^a  chiumrttf" 
not  in  c^uitc  accurate  drawing,  we  fear— but  sufficiently  des<  r  "     > 
as  a  senous,  reticent,  rich  youuc^  Scot ;  anxious  to  do  good  to 
to  the  po<:ir;  earnest  in  the  study  of  political  v  ' 

cable,     or  unworldly.    He  falls  in  love  with  I 
she  takes  him  for  a  hero  made  of  gold  from  he 
reads  into  her  sympathy  a  great  deal  more  int* 
there  is  in  it,  or  indeed  c^m  be,  consid ->'?'■'  t^' 
Suds  her  hero  has  or  seems  to  have  f  ^ 
both  scamps;  andone  thing  and  anoti...  -^^i. 
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I  iMUMw^h  Wtween  these  two.  This  mtuation  is  gpod  and  fertile ;  but  though  most 
passages  that  ensue  are  very  lifolik<*,  we  are  not  made  to  feel  that 
*'nt  wmch  takes  place  between  husband  and  wife  is  natural.  With 
1  we  rapidly  lose  all  ermpathy.  And,  after  the  reconciliation,  we  see  too 
'  to/fiei  that  she  has  learnt  much  wisdom,  though  we  are  told  she  hag, 
lies  of  American  travel  are  most  amusing,  and  every  now  and  then  we 
^  descriptive  piissage  which  is  in  the  authors  best  manner;  but  we  are 
'  "ed  to  the  aevice  of  sending  Lady  Sylvia  to  Colorado  to  co<>l  down  her 
ttper.  The  **  incantation  scene"  of  tlic  aeoond  chapter  tpp,  28,  29»  voL  i) 
be  most  beautiful  things  Mr.  Black  has  yet  done,  and  it  stays  with  the 
eader»  who,  turning  back  from  time  to  time  to  this  sweet  idyllic  opening,  feels 
limsolf  a  bttle  put  upon  by  even  the  best  of  what  follows.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
'  idea  to  set  Hugh  and  Sylvia,  both  of  them  chastised  by  misfortune,  to  work 
lit  their  happiness  at  last  under  much  aimpler  conditions  than  were  possible  in 
"*^  md ;  but  still,  when  we  leave  them  in  Colorado,  we  feel  s^^mehow  as  if  they 
one  through  a  trap-door,  rather  than  as  if  the  story  had  come  to  a  full  cltise. 
,  this  novel  is  crowded,  inconveniently  crowded,  with  g*xid  things,  and  yet 
Jd  ten  times  rather  read  **  Madcap  V  iolet*'  or  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth/* 

Matthew  Bbowhb, 


SAUif DBBi'  Jasper  Deane,*— If  this  pretty  tale  had  only  been  about  Temple 
Bar,  instead  of  St.  Paul's !  But  Mr.  Saunders  hits  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  have 
that  inspiration ;  though  he  comes  as  close  as  Shire  Lane  and  Sir  Christopher 
^ren,  which  really  ought  Uy  do.  The  story  is  placed  iu  the  seventeenth  centui-y ; 
tro<iuces  the  reader  to  the  architect  of  St.  Paurs  and  GrinUng  Gibbons ;  and 
touches*  here  and  there,  of  historic  reality  which  are  pleasing  enough.  But 
le  introduction  of  such  touches  is  always  hazaa*dous»  and  bo  are  even  minor 
to  imitate  the  speech,  writings,  or  manners  of  a  given  era.  Of  course, 
'  increased  if  the  work  of  the  narrdtc«r  keeps  him  near  at  home;  for  ta 
olik'  i  ^ j  ^on  who  thinks  he  can  criticise  Becker*s  **  Charicles,"  there  ai'e  a  thousand 
who  feel  sm'e  they  can  detect  the  least  flaw  in  a  story  like  this.  In  truth,  however, 
'  e  criticism  of  such  a  work  is  about  as  hazardous  as  the  work  itself.  It  is  safe  to 
that  tea.  or  coffee,  or  tc»ba^'Cj,  or  the  potato,  was  not  in  vogiie  at  such  a 
,te,  and  of  course  there  is  a  wide  area  withm  which  similar  criticisms  may  be 
le;  but  none  are  so  uneei'tain  as  those  which  refer  to  modes  of  speech  and 
ting. 

The  safest  way  for  the  story-teller  is  to  do  as  Mr.  Saunders  has  done  in  "  Jasper 

Deane  ** — keep  for  the  most  part  to  the  open  highway,  and  tell  the  story  in  the 

(litlt'ct  of  to-day.     One  may  object  to  *' shake  nis  hede  orful,"  and  a  few  such 

iiiUexs;   but,  on   the  whole,   the  author  stays  on  the  safe  side  of  the  hedge. 

Iven  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  a  serious  matter  in  a  book  like  **  Jasper 

_  __,_^e/*  in  which  the  thread  of  general  interest  is  so  strong,  and  the  feeling  so 

sweet  and  natural,  that  small  antiquarian  questions  may  well  pass  unnotioed.     It 

is,  we  presume,  a  study  for  young  people.     J  osper  Deane,  a  young  apprentice  with  a 

genius  for  wood-carving,  gets  entangled  in  a  very  false  situation  with  a  bad  master,. 

out  in  the  end  escapes  from  it.     Of  course,  there  is  a  love  story,  and  though  May 

Bngleheart  is  only  a  good,  pretty  girl,  she  lights  up  the  narrative  from  end  to  end, 

Mr.  John  Saunders  has  now  been  l>efore  tue  world  as  a  pubUcist  and  writer  of 

els  for  a  ^reat  many  years,   and   as  a  dramatist  he   is  not  wholly  without 

,nrels.     In  M  he  has  written,  the  tone  has  been  singularly  high  and  pure,  and 

ly  free  from  the  cynical  taint  which  scarcely  any  of  om*  recent  novels  have 

d.      In   one   sense,    he   may    Ije   called   a   sunnval^ — so  rapidly  have  we 

during  the  last  five-and -twenty  years.     He  does  what  is  helpful  and  ad- 

Imble  in  taVing  us  back  to  days  of  simpler  ethics  and  firmer  trust,  and  we  yet 

ok  to  him  for  new  and  effective  work,  bright  with  colours  t>f  faith  and  hope 

ith  which  we  have  been  too  little  familiar  of  late  years.     Meanwhile,  we  can 

_  c^erfuUy  recommend  **  Jasper  Deane "  as  a  story  for  lads  and  hisses.     It  would 

Und  a  welcome  in  any  country  lending  library,  we  should  say. 

Matthew  Beowke, 
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Blackie's  Wise  Men  op  Greece  * — In  this  curious  volume  Profesaor 
Blackie  has  attempted  to  throw  into  a  dramatic  form,  attractive  to  ordinary 
readers,  the  pra^-Socratic  Philosophy  of  Greece.  The  mathematical  speculationt 
of  Pjth£^ras,  the  simple  matenalism  of  Thales,  the  theological  puritj  of 
Xenophanes,  the  mysticism  of  Heraclitus,  the  sacerdotal  conservatism  of 
Empedocles  are  accurately  portrayed,  and  lucidljr,  if  not  elegantly,  ex- 
pounded. Anaxagoras,  vii<pwv  trap*  eixTj  K^omas,  as  he  is  described  in  the  first 
book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  takes  advantage  of  having  Pericles  and 
Aspasia  for  an  audience  to  prove  that  mind  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  and 
betrays  no  consciousness  of  being  de  trop.  **  The  little  atheist,  Aristodemus,"  ii 
once  more  confuted  by  Socrates,  while  A!i*istippus,  one  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure, 
whose  noble  lives,  as  Aristotle  says,  recommended  their  more  questionable  doctrines, 
is  eloquent  on  the  "  limb-dissolving  ecstasy  of  sense.*'  Democritus  alone  is  can- 
spicuous  by  his  absence.  Exalted  as  he  wjis  by  Bacon  above  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  as  he  has  been  again  by  the  latest  historian  of  materialism,  he  is  perbau 
regarded  by  Professor  Blackie  as  a  charlatan;  to  whom  kindred  impostors,  in  the 
shape  of  modern  men  of  science,  are  naturally  much  drawn :  or  it  may  be  that  lie 
has  simply  recognized  the  fact  that  here  he  has  been  forestalled  by  Lucretius. 

We  find  that  Professor  Blackie  is  bold  enough  to  conclude  with  Socrates  and 
Plato.     Socrates  at  the  point  of  death  addresses  his  friends  as  follows : — 

**  O  strange  disciples,  who  your  master  love 
More  tl]An  the  lore  he  taught  you  !     Sent  I  not 
The  women  from  the  place,  for  that  we  ought 
To  die  by  harsh  protesting  imdisturbed. 
That  cuffs  at  Jove's  high  will  ?     I  pray  you  keep 
A  manly  cheer,  and  as  I  lived  in  peace. 
So  let  me  die !" 

Surely  this  is  not  the  man  who  said,  iiwh  yi^>  lidrj  &pa  &iri/yai,  4fio\  fMv  kwoBawwfumf 
ifjuf  8c  fiio»aofi4ifoi5'  6ir6rtpoi  8*  inxwv  tpxovrcu  iirX  rh  fiiKriov  JiZriXov  irayrl  irX^y  ^  r^  h^. 
Or  perhaps  Professor  Blackie  thinks  that  Plato  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  his 
master's  style,  and  has  kindly  laboured  to  restore  it.  Further  we  find  Plato 
discoursing  at  large  on  love ;  and  passages  from  the  Symposium  are  translated  for 
our  benefit,  not  to  speak  of  the  myth  from  the  Phaedrus,  concerning  the  charioteer 
and  the  horses.  But,  with  all  respect  for  Professor  Blackie,  we  doubt  whetker 
his  work  will  find  readers  beyond  the  class  of  professed  scholars,  who  will  perhaps 
prefer  the  original  to  any  interpretation,  however  brilliant.  "  Short  and  easy 
roads  "  to  good  handwriting  or  anything  else  are  very  valuable,  but  we  qaestion 
the  advantage  of  taking  a  John  Gilpin's  ride  through  Greek  Metaphysics. 

W.  H.  Paul. 


*  The  Wise  Men  of  Greece.    In  a  Series  of  Dramatic  Dialogttee.    By  John  Stout  Blackie.    Laodan: 
Hacmillan  ft  Co. 


Eeeatum.— In  the  January  No.  of  the  Bevibw,  p.  452,  line  28  from  bottoa, 
for  **  omnipotent  in  time  as  in  space,"  read  "  omnipresent  in  time  aa  in  Bpace.** 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AS  SPOKEN  AND 

WRITTEN. 


IS  Burely  needlesg  here  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  facilitating 

to  foreigners,  especially   in    Asia,  a  knowludgo  of  the  English 

iguage,  and  of  extii-pating  plebeian  eiTOi-s  among  ourselves.     As 

tile  can  it  be  needful  to  insist  on  the  grave  diiHculty  intei'posed  by 

discord  between  our  wilting  and  our  speaking.     The  topic  no 

jger  belongs  to  mere  closet-students,  for  it  has  been  taken  up  by 

School  Boards;  and  the  enthusiastic  party  which  would,  iti  the 

terest  of  education,  revolutionize  our  orthography,  now  joins  hands 

Ith   kindred  spirits  in   the    United  States;    where  especially  the 

^rmans,  annoyed  to  find  how  hard  to  their  children  is  the  masteiy 

EngHsh  orthography  as  compared  to  German^  are  naturally  and 

phtfnlly   impatient  of  its  ai-tificial   difficulties.      In  calhng   those; 

Ithnsiastic  who  desire  to  effect  uniformity  and  simplicity  at  the  cost 

simple  neograpJiy    (that  is,   as  though   their  problem    were — ^to 

&ate  literatm-e  for  a  language  as  yet  unwntten),  no  disparagement 

enthusiasm  is  intended;    hideed  to  achieve  a  conquest  far  lesB 

^raplete   much  enthusiasm  is  needed.     Still,  it  is  here  contended, 

it  those  who  fix  tlieir  aim  so  high  have  no  due  understanding  of 

task  before  them,  nor  any  discernment  that  to  win  a  stronghold 

not  ensure  keeping  it  when  won.      Their  argument  (even  that 

the  widely  learned   Professor  Jlax  Mtiller)  does  not  touch  the 

^ttom  of  the  subject, 

le  history  of  the  English  language  has  been  peculiarly  unfavour- 
^o  to  uniformity  in  writmg  ita  Rounds.     No  principles  were  laid 
among  Anglo-Saxon  winters;  and  Norman   clerks,  importing 
i  words,  caused  a  confusion,  which  was  increased  by  Latin 
pk  superimposed-      In  modern   days  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^s 
^bich  more  than  any  other  has  for  the  present  fixed  our 
2  z 
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Bpelling,  followed  no  intelligent  principles.  In  different  shires  the 
pronunciation  differed  and  differs.  Between  North  and  South  England 
there  is  sensible  variety,  and  much  greater  between  England  and 
Ireland.  The  vastness  of  our  literature  and  its  diffusion  in  foreign 
countries  compUcates  the  problem  of  converting  our  two  languages 
— that  which  is  spoken  and  that  which  is  written — into  a  harmonious 
pair.  A  sudden  jump  which  should  break  continuity  of  development 
would  present  to  the  foreigner  and  to  the  child  two  written  languages 
instead  of  one,  and  would  presently  aggravate  difficulty  for  any  but 
veiy  superficial  knowledge.  No  fact  is  more  obvious  than  that  our 
spoken  language  (as  perhaps  that  of  all  nations)  varies  with  time  as 
well  as  place.  One  function  of  Hterature  is  to  arrest  this  change,  as 
far  as  may  be  ;  to  regulate  the  admission  of  new  words,  and  to  forbid 
novelties  of  pronunciation,  especially  all  that  promote  confusiou. 
Small  indeed  is  the  shifting  in  orthography,  compared  to  the  innova- 
tions  in  utterance,  especially  in  a  country  which  has  many  provincial 
dialects  and  no  public  schools  in  which  imiformity  of  pronunciation 
is  cultivated.  Such  exactly  is  our  case.  We  barely  yesterday 
attained  any  general  system  of  national  teaching,  and  in  it  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  make  elocution  a  substantive  object  of  culture. 
Precisely  because  the  pronimciation  has  changed  w^hile  the  ortho- 
graphy is  nearly  fixed,  a  far  greater  chasm  has  arisen  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  language  than  existed  two  centuries  ago. 
Yet,  as  if  bUnd  to  this  fact,  people  are  vehemently  urging  us  to  take 
that  which  is  ever  shifting  as  our  standard,  and  remodel  into  con- 
formity with  it  that  which  is  comparatively  stable.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  extravagance  of  the  proposal :  its  advocates  seem  blind  alao 
to  the  fact,  that  the  written  medium  of  thought  is  at  once  more  dis- 
tinctive and  far  more  copious  than  the  spoken  tongue  ;  and  they  are 
proposmg  to  degiade  the  nobler  instniment  into  the  weakness  of  the 
less  noble.  It  is  siu-prising  to  hear  a  learned  man  gravely  reason 
that  we  seldom  make  any  serious  mistake  in  listening  to  a  speech,  aa 
to  whether  a  soul  or  a  sole  is  intended,  or  in  what  sense  sole  is  used ; 
therefore,  there  ^vill  be  no  harm  in  adopting  a  single  mode  of  writing 
the  four  words  righty  rite,  icrife,  wright.  Undeniably  it  is  a  defect  that 
any  such  ambiguity  exists  as  the  pronouncing  sole  and  soul  alike :  but 
because  we  have  this  defect  in  one  instance,  arc  we  therefore  to  intro- 
duce it,  knowingly  and  volinitarily,  in  other  instances,  and  to  confound 
four  more  words  because  we  have  aheady  confounded  two  ?  Nay, 
we  are  coolly  told  that  we  might  drop  the  w^ord rite  out  of  the  Linguage 
and  use  ceremonial  for  it ;  and  drop  the  use  of  sole  in  the  sense  of  ahne^ 
only.  No  doubt  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  does  thus  cast  out  wordi 
which  arc  uncomfortably  ambiguous ;  and  modem  Greek  instractrrdj 
shows  how  the  immense  degradation  of  the  national  utterance  hai 
forcibly  ejected  or  remodelled  numbers  of  classical  words;  but  it  ■ 
rather  despotic  to  suggest  extinction  of  words  in  the  literature ' 
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o  ambiguity,  merely  because  a  corrupt  pronunciation  has  introduced 

biguity.    Surely,  if  we  must  change,  the  more  rightful  way  ia  to 

[opt  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  soul  (sowl)^  which  is  very  probably 

correct  one,  and  certainly  is  the  more  convenient.     And  this  points 

fo  the  thought,  which  will  presently  be  enlarged  on,  that  the  Irish  in 

e  important  respects  have  evidently  retained  a  purer  and  better 

uunciation  than  that   of  London  and  Southern  England;    nay, 

m  one  respect  better  than  that  of  all  England*     Hence,  instead  of 

iciding  all  their  peculiarities  as  brogue,  some  of  them  (if  we  are 

e)  will  rather  be  imitated  and  cultivated,  thereby  bringing  our 

utterances  nearer  to  the  written  standard^  with  advantage  also  to 

ctivenese. 

Be  tliat  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  absolutely  net^essary  to  dfjine  what  is 

ihe  rtijkt  pronunciation  (whether  or  not  we  can  persuade  this  gen^ 

ration  to  adopt  it)  before  we  can  T\^sely  begin  m  vast  a  change  as  a 

total  remodelling  of  our  orthography ;  especially  when  it  ia  poeaible 

tliat  before  those  die  out  who  are  *'  bigoted"  against  the  new  speUing, 

the  pronuiioiation  might  make  new  an*!  grave  deviation  from  the 

mnch-lauded  phonotype.     This  is  ev^vy  way  to  be  expected,  unless  in 

the  national  schools  the  tendencies  to  slang  and  laziness  of  utterance 

be  held  in  with  a  strong  bridle.     Such,  according  to  Virgil,  is  the 

Etiess  of  all  things  to  degenerate, 
•*  Sic  omnia  fiUfl 
In  pejna  mere  .  .  . 
Non  idit«r  qiuun  qui  ad  verso  rix  fiumino  kiubimi^ 
Eemigiia  subigit, — si  brackia  forte  remiait.'*  ^o. 
memory  of  the  present  writer,  chahge  (he  would  rather  say 
corruption,  deprav^ation)  has  been  observable  enough  ;  and  the  remark 
may  be  extended  to  France.     Paris  had  an  Academy,  to  which  all 
France  looked  up.     In  accordance  with  its  d^cmon^  a  grammar  for  the 
English  was  compiled  by  M.  de  Levoi^ac.     The  seventh  edition,  dated 
1817,  was  revised  by  3L  Stephen  Pasquier  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
(I  have  before  me  my  school-boy  copy,)     It  lays  down  (p.  22),  "II, 
when  aspirated,  is  sounded  with  a  strottg  guttural  impuhe,  as  in  ^hai'pe, 
*h<5ros,  *hideux,  'honte,  and  about  a  hundred  more  words,"    The  Greek 
aspirate  is  prefix«^d  to  the  ft,  its  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure ;  and 
certainly  until  of  late  I  tpiite  believed^  from  old  remembrance,  that  in 
*'C'e8t  une  honte»"  the  A  was  sounded  more  emphatically  than  in 
English  speech.     But  now  I  am  informed  by  most  decisive  authority 
^that  no  initial  k  at  all  is  to  be  heard  in  Parisian  utterance,     A  decree 
the  Academy,  without  schoolmasters  to  enforce  it,  apparently 
been  unfruitful  of  result,  although  all  educated  France  intended 
Tfiv^rential   submission.      Other   changes  of  pronunciation  are  also 
on, 
i  uut  which  early  in  this  century  was  called  namby-pamby^  or  the 
(minciation  of  **  a  dandy'*  (itself  a  word  quite  new  then),  appears  to 

2  z  2 
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be  in  Loiiddn  ciin-ent  and  fashionable — the  use  of  shoi-t  a  instead  of 
broad  a  in  grant,  command,  giass,  task,  and  nnmerons  other  words; 
and  besides,  an  entire  suppression  of  r  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or 
before  a  consonant.     Thus  lord,  hardy  door,  lorn,  pore,  pork  are  Boundei 
laud,  haad,  daw,  laxcn,  paw,  pawk,  without  reproof,  if  I  am   rightlj 
informed.     Arms  and  Alms  are  alike  corrupted  into  Aanu.     Are  we 
now  invited  to  change  oin-  writing  into  conformity  with  this  cormptioa 
for  the  convenience  of  school-children,  who  are  required  to  learn 
English  quickly  ?  Probably  Northerners  ^vill  say,  No :  but  in  any  cage 
we  have  to  define  what  is  right.     My  mother  was  a  Londoner :  she 
may  have  been  a  httle  old-fashioned  in  her  tongue,  but  ahe  did  not 
confound  Which  with  Witcli,  Wheel  with  Weal,  &c.,  but  gave  to  the 
A  in  Wh  its  rightful  sound.     In  the  combination  Wh  the  English 
writing  has  deviated  unwisely  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  had  Hw 
for  it,  as  in  Hwilc,  which  ;  Hwfl,  while ;  Hwistl,  whistle ;  Hwit,  ir Atte. 
This  coiTupt  soimding  of  Wh  as  mere  w  damages  at  least  seventeen 
root-words,  and  surely  ought  to  be  rebuked  as  sharply  as  the  penrer- 
sion  of  Horse,  Hand,  Hedge,  Hill,  into  'Orse,  'And,  'Edge,  '111,  &e.    W 
for  Hw  is  an  especial  disgrace  of  Southern  England.     At  least  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  staunch  for  the  A ;  how  far  northward  in  England 
the  mischief  has  now  spread,  may  be  hard  to  decide.     My  school- 
master always  sounded  in  Whole  the  w  as  well  as  the  h  ;  which  wa» 
not  pedantry,  if  (as  I  am  told)  in  some  counties  this  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  peasants.     To  distinguish  Whole  from  Hole,  is  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  in  spite  of  Anglo-Saxon  hael  (hale).  Whole  may  be  rekted 
to  Wheel.     As  a  general  remark — if  any  one  is  too  old  to  change 
his  utterance,  lie  can  at  least  confess  and  coimsel  the  right  way  to  the 
new  generation.  The  word  Whole  suggests  two  small  corrections  which 
are  needed  in  orthography :  fii-st,  we  ought  to  write  Wholely  (just  as 
Solely,  Vilely)  so  as  to  secure  the  sounding  of  double  I ;  next,  in  the 
imseemly  word  Whore,  we  ought  to  omit  the  w,  which  is  a  stupid, 
causeless  addition.  WicklifFe  wi-ites  Hare.    Wholly  ought  not  to  rhyme 
to  Holy. 

Fui-ther,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  many  names  of  places  the  r 
of  icick  and  wich  is  omitted  by  Londoners  and  others ;  as  in  Berwick. 
Dulwich,  Greenwich,  Keswick,  Norwich.  But  in  Keswick  itself  1 
observed  that  residents  soimded  the  w,  as  indeed  in  the  town  of 
Derby  its  name  is  sounded  as  it  is  spelt ;  while  the  aristocracy  call  it 
Darby.*  Names,  both  of  places  and  of  men,  are  a  problem  apart; 
and  (it  may  seem)  need  first  attention  and  summary  treatment.  Ab 
in  manuscript  it  is  pre-eminently  important  that  names  be  deaiit 
written,  because  it  is  impossible  or  hazardous  to  guess  at  them  by  the 
context ;  so  in  speech  the  sound  of  a  name  ought  to  be  in  close  ha^ 
mony  with  the  writing.     If  we  insist  on  writing  Keswick,  GreenwiA   J 

*  *'  They  have  learned /rom  their  grooms,'*  said  an  old  lady  to  me  in  i^y  bq^oo4*^  I 
say  Darby  and  Barkshire," 
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lie  w,  we  ought  to  sound  the  w ;  conversely,  if  it  be  thought 
to  drop  the  w  in  utterance,  we  ought  not  to  write  it.  Con- 
g  the  vahie  attached  to  archives  and  legal  documents^  few  will 
to  omit  the  w  in  writing  the  names  ;  and  as  there  is  no  inteUi- 
gam  in  omitting  it  in  speech,  it  seems  evident  that  our  pronun- 
ti  ought  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  standard.  If  any  one's  time  is 
>cious  that  he  cannot  say  *'  a  gentleman,"  but  feels  constrained 
**a  gent,'*  of  course  we  cannot  put  him  into  Newgate  for  the 
e ;  but  we  can  condemn  it  as  vulgar,  and  such  condemnation 
{  weight.  To  speak  more  generally — we  are  forced  to  admit  in 
words  two  prcuuinciations :  one,  which  alone  is  correct,  which 
always  to  be  used  on  solemn  occasions,  or  in  any  public  ad* 
in  poetiy  and  serious  rcadiug;  another,  permissible  in  rapid 
^miliar  speech^  where  small  de^aations  from  accuracy  may  pass, 
!  tolerate  tuppence  for  two-pence ;  but  not  in  the  parable  of  the 
Samaritan,  In  poetry,  as  we  prefer  tbe  old  ^'medicinal "  to 
icinal  •*  which  has  mischievously  supplanted  it,  so  we  may  bold 
icdiciue  *'  in  three  syllables  as  alone  correct,  though  in  homely 
h  we  admit  **med\'in/*  Are  we  therefore  to  write  it  medsnf 
names  it  seems  needful  to  be  pedantically  accurate.  It  is 
(tive  to  say  Cit^iter  when  we  mean  Cirencester ;  and  many  persons 
erefore  sensible  enough  to  utter  the  latter  word  in  fulL  When 
n  endure  the  length  of  Chichester  and  Colchester,  is  it  a  great 
on  onr  time  and  strength  to  say  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  not 
ler,  Wooster?  If,  to  humour  Shakespeare,  we  must  say  Gloster, 
let  us  write  Gloster,  as  in  the  old  books,  and  admit  a  double 
g»  To  accept  Gloucester  and  Gloster  side  by  side,  and  pro- 
te  one  with  three  syllables,  the  other  with  two,  is  just  what  the 
8  did  in  poetry  and  prose,  or  in  various  dialects.  So  in  Pope, 
ed  and  Dioraedes,  Meiion  and  Meriones.  Grave  remonstrance 
tly  be  made  to  families  who  \nite  themselves  Beaiichamp,  Chol- 
ely»  Colquhoun,  and  pronounce  the  names  Beecluun,  Chumley* 
|pn.  If  they  are  proud  of  the  old  spelling,  ought  they  not  to  be 
ly  proud  of  the  old  pronunciation  ? 

one,  I  suppose,  will  desire  to  present  to  the  foreigner  two  or 
dialects  of  England,  instead  of  a  single  normal  language.  To 
as  we  are,  has  its  serious  inconvenience  ;  yet  it  does  not  display 
vow  arrogance  of  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another, 
on  does  not  now  say  to  the  great  northern  towns,  '*  We  are  the 
ipolis ;  our  pronunciation  must  be  your  standard  ;'  nor  to  the 
does  she  say,  "  Let  us  have  none  of  your  brogue  "  So  to  speak 
;ht  certainly  would  not  win  their  efforts  to  strive  for  a  common 
^rd  of  utterance  :  but  this  is  what  one  county  mil  have  to  say  to 
s  rest.,  if  we  attempt  to  fix  the  pronunciation  without  a  previous 
ronsidered  survey  based  on  principle  and  right.  Before  proceeding 
luciate  what  principles  ought  to  guide  us  where  there  is  local 
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divereity,  it  may  bo  permitted  to  make  some  minor  suggestioDLB 
as  to  the  choice  of  spelKng  where  choice  is  allowed,  where  ali^BJO 
there  is  no  variety  of  pronunciation.  For  this  is  a  small  field,  as  *"-^ 
which  there  is  least  occasion  for  controversy ;  in  which  therefore  oc^m 
may  hope  for  earliest  agreement.  Next,  I  will  suggest  a  few  cautioizzii 
innovations. 

First,  then,  I  place  words  in  which  a  double  spelling  is  current ;  ai^ir: 
I  maintain  (what  I  hope  will  be  generally  conceded)  that  we  ought k: — 
select  that  mode  of  writing  which  agrees  the  better  with  the  soun 
According  to  which  principle  we  ought  to  write : 

Jail,  not  Gaol.  Chymist,  iwt  Chemist. 

Jailer,  not  (Jaoler.  Chymistry,  not  Chemistry. 

Show,  not  Shew.  Accounts,  not  Accx)mpts. 

Hiccup,  not  niccough.  Accountant,  not  Accomptant. 

Ilocks,  not  IIou^lis.  Ilarkon,  not  Hearken. 

Chesnut,  not  Chestnut.  Cartridge,  not  Cartouch. 

Guage,  not  Gau^e.  Vial,  not  Phial. 

Lackey,  not  Lacquey.  Skejjtic,  not  Sceptic ;  and 
Licoiice,  not  Liquorice.  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Alchymy,  as  of  old. 

Assailants  who  aim  at  a  total  upturn  swell  their  forces  by  producing 
some  of  these  words.  Their  argument,  without  these,  is  abundantly 
strong  in  favour  of  partial  change  and  other  aids.  By  not  conceding 
this,  we  strengthen  them. 

Gaol,  Gaoler,  stand  alone  in  English  with  g  soft  before  a.  Of 
course  the  French  Geole  is  the  origin;  but  in  this,  e  follows  the  g. 
Few  now  write  Shew ;  but  the  word  is  produced  by  Phonotypists  to 
reproach  us.  Strew  and  Strow  are  (I  beUeve)  both  good,  as  verbs; 
identical  in  sense,  diflfering  slightly  in  pronunciation.  To  Straw  is  a 
third  variety,  but  nearly  obsolete.  Hiccough  is  confessed  to  be  a  mere 
fancy.  Hough,  Houghs,  are  quite  isolated  in  giving  to  gli  the  aoQud 
of  k.  To  retain  the  t  before  n  in  Chesnut  because  it  comes  from  Latin 
Castanus,  is  as  weak  as  it  would  be  to  write  Lacrme,  Poulsser  in 
modem  French.     Skeptic  is  the  American  way  of  writing. 

Secondly,  where  irregularity  is  unique^  or  nearly  so,  the  pubUc  will 
never  be  sorry  to  get  rid  of  it.     A  few  illustrations  shall  be  ventured. 

1.  Schedule  is  the  only  word  in  use  in  which  Sch  has  the  German 
sound.  (How  the  obsolete  Seneschal  was  pronounced,  I  do  not  know.) 
I  think  we  ought  to  write  Shedule,  in  conformity  with  Sheet  from 
scida;  also  Seism  (as  Scissors),  not  Schism.  Then  every  remaining  Sch 
means  Sl\  2.  Clerk,  Serjeant,  and  Heart,  Hearth,  have  «•  orear  for  or. 
Clerk  has  a  new  sense,  diverse  from  Cleric.  l^Iight  we  not  extinguish 
these  exceptions?  3.  Iac7i<,  alone  in  the  language,  has  cA  mute.  Who 
will  regret  the  loss  of  the  ch  ?  We  shall  only  need  then  some  fit  mark 
on  the  a  to  denote  the  right  sound.  4.  By  collating  Conceive,  Con- 
ceit ;  Deceive,  Deceit,  we  see  that  Receive  ought  to  form  Beceit.  The 
p  in  Receipt  is  surely  a  mere  vexation.     5.  The  word  Guild  untfl 
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^cently  (in  London  at  least)  used  to  rhyme  to  Mild,  Child,  Wild.  I 
ever  heard  in  my  early  days  Guild,  (Tiiildhall,  sounded  with  short  L 
low,  it  eeeroe,  Guild  is  gratuitously  confounded  with  Gild.  On  Aris- 
rtle'8  principle,  that  perBpiouity  iw  the  first  excellence  of  language,  we 

\y  claim  to  go  back  to  the  long  t  in  tliis  word,  though  we  cannot  help 
:)nfoundirig  Guilt  with  Gilt  in  our  utterance.  *5.  That  ia  has  no 
Iroper  place  in  rarliamtnt^  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  E,  ^Tonea  of 
jiverpool,  and,  no  doubt,  by  others.  Parhment  is  the  old  and  only 
Ight  Bpeiling ;  and  the  sooner  it  i«  resumed  the  better.  7.  Bfuy,  Bim^ 
tifff,  with  u  souuded  as  i',  in  a  peculiar  auouialy,  and  without  lustorical 
istification*  Bn/nf  is  in  Dutch  Beeig,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Bisig.  Surely 
7e  ought,  wthout  hesitation,  to  write  Bisi/,  Bisiness,  if  not  mther 
Jizy,  Bizine88.  8,  PerliapB  ten  words  end  in  ml*,  with  //  rnute. 
famb  got  its  h  from  the  French,  which  probably  had  it  from  the  Mas- 
llian  Greek;  Womh,  iMmk  have  b  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but  Dutch 
i,^  Warn,  Swedish  Vame»  Danish  Vora ;    also  German  has  Lamm, 

itch  and    Danish  Lam.     In  Latin,  Tum-ulus  has   Turn   lor  root. 

?rtaiidy  if  we  wrote  Toom^  Woom^  Lam,  no  one  would  miss  the  L   But 

Limb,  Numb  (Benumb),  Thmnb,  the  Abas  no  support,  in  etymology, 
bor  in  kindred  languages.     In  Dumb  it  has  perhaps  a  email   excuse 

^m  Icelandic.  Lam  wonld  presently  look  to  ns  as  natnral  as  Ram, 
lam,  Jam,  Sham,  Slam ;  Lhn  (the  true  Anglo-Saxon)  as  Slim,  Dim, 
Kim,  Brim,  Prim  ;  Num,  Benurn^  Thm/u  as  Gum,  Hum,  Rum,  Sum.   But 

the  word  Climb,  the  b  has  both  etymological  reason  (compare  French 
Wmper)  and  potential  life,  as  Clamber  shows.  In  Cumberlaird  I  have 
Bard  Climb  sounded  with  short  t  and  vocal  b,  which  I  donbt  not  is 
10  old  aiid  only  true  pronnnciation  :  nor  is  it  more  difficnlt  than  to 
>und  p  in  Limp,  Imp,  Jump*     Here,  to  write  Climo  for  Climb  would 

mere  depravation.  1>.  In  two  words,  beginning  with  Bu,  the  w  is 
rangcly  siipei-fluons.  I  do  not  mc*an  in  Buoy;  for  careful  speakers 
i^htly  sonnd  the  u.  and  do  not  cnofnuiid  the  word  with  Boy:  but 
i^mean,  Build  and  Bu^*     The  GeiTuan  BUd  at  once  ought  to  warn  ne 

what  18  right,  and  embolden  us  in  drop  the  n.  In  Wedgwood  s 
earned  and  valuable  dictionary  I  find  that  to  Build  was  in  old  English 
cpressed  by  to  Bi/lley  even  the  e?  being  nu essential,  as  in  Sound,  Sonn  : 
!it  for  n  there  seems  no  pretence.  The  verb  Buy  was  in  old  English 
ttgge,  again  without  n.  WyclifFe  writes  Bigger  for  Buyer,  l^nless 
re  are  going  to  extirpate  gh  in  Nigh,  High,  and  many  other  words,  it 

obvious  to  correct  Buy,  Buyer,  into  Bigh.  Bigher.     The  past  tense, 

[^ught,  still  displays  the  r/A.  10.  The  eccentric  word  WvinCH  ought 
*rtainly  to   be   written   Wimen*      11.  Nepiiew   should   be   Nevew, 

mch  Neven.     Dabitin-  licentia  sumta  pudenter. 

But  to  resume  the  general  cjuestion»  **Uow  is  the  best  pronimcia- 
to  be  settled  r'     Here  we  may  rest  on  two  principles  :  first,  that 

best  which  gives  (mentally)  most  distinction  of  sense:  secondly, 
other  things  are  equal,  that  is  best  which  (orally)  is  best  heard. 
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The  second  condition  is  almost  identical  with  preference  of  long 
Italian  vowels,  which  are  melodious,  or  fitted  to  music.  Each  topic 
admits  much  illustration ;  but  I  will  advert  to  the  latter  first.  Con- 
sonants are  not  so  well  heard  as  vowels,  or  at  lesist  as  long  vowels. 
In  the  hum  of  an  assembly  the  hearers  of  vowels  are  often  able  to 
guess  at  consonants  which  they  cannot  hear.  Men  with  large  Innga^ 
as  practised  singers,  can  peal  forth  long  vowels  with  a  strength  hard 
to  limit,  because  these  vowels  can  be  dwelt  upon ;  but  liquids  and 
sibilants  are  the  only  consonants  on  which  the  voice  C€m  dwell ;  and 
of  vowel  sounds,  the  ItaUan  are  the  clearest,  especially  broad  a,  long  «, 
and  long  u.  Of  all  vowels,  the  short  i  is  the  hardest  to  utter  audibly, 
as  will  esisily  be  found  in  shouting  out  such  a  name  as  Dickson  or 
Hickson  (Dixon,  Hixon).  On  the  ground  of  melody  and  ease  of 
hearing,  I  claim  for  our  old-fashioned  southern  broad  a  (Italian  a)  and 
for  the  still  fuller-voiced  aw,  au  (modem  Greek  w),  a  preference  over 
the  nan'ower  sounds  by  which  the  more  northern  counties  have  been 
invading  the  south  for  fifty  years  past.  Let  me  denote  Itcdian  broad 
a  by  k.  To  me  the  standard  pronimciation  in  the  following  words 
(and  many  others)  is : 

ass,  gr^s,  puss  ;  ask,  tiisk,  grasp,  basket ;  grant,  command,  plant ; 
France,  trance,  glance  ;  fast,  last,  psist ;  fasten,  vast,  cast ;  dustle, 
father,  riither,  &c. ; 

in  which  the  utterance  of  short  a  is  by  many  thought  elegant.  Again, 
let  me  denote  Greek  w  (English  au,  cewe)  by  6.  In  my  mother  tongae 
I  learnt:  iff,  doff,  toss,  cross,  soft,  6ft,  16ft,  c6ffee,  c6ffer,  6ffer,  Ac.; 
but  I  am  told  that  a  short  o  is  the  now  prevalent  fashion,  and  is  much 
prettier.  Further,  the  clipping  of  words,  to  which  a  slipshod  pro- 
nunciation ever  tends,  by  omitting  vowels,  lessens  the  number  of 
syllables  and  crams  consonants  together.  This  surely  ought  to  be 
resisted  with  all  our  might.  The  greatest  defect  of  our  language  as 
to  melody  (which  is  nearly  measured  by  penetration  of  the  air)  is  its 
excess  in  consonants ;  a  mischief  which  the  contraction  of  words  by 
elision  of  the  vowels  ever  tends  to  aggravate.  The  vulgar  are  not 
satisfied  with  ^peach  for  impeach,  ^prentice  for  apprentice,  fpose  for  sup- 
pose; but  they  would  confound  pelisse  and  poUce  in  pZic^.  Nothing 
more  distinguishes  careful  and  cultured  pronunciation  than  the  accu- 
rate uttei-ance  of  the  wwaccentcd  vowels,  generally  short — a  task 
which  often  is  not  easy.  In  Hysterical  and  Historical  the  contrast  of 
the  accented  vowels  is  clear  enough ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish e  from  o  in  Mystery  and  History,  Literal  and  Littoral,  or  to 
discriminate  Accessary  from  Accessory,  if  indeed  they  ought  to  be  two 
words.  When  unaccented  vowels  are  long,  as  in  Contrite,  Finite, 
Female,  no  embarrassment  arises :  but  when  they  are  shorty  they  are 
obscured  and  confused,  and  a  is  undistinguishable  from  u,  or  em 
from  e,  u  If  we  learned  by  the  ear  alone  the  words  Miitfible,  E'flipliiHIt' 
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f^rpoeie,  Favonmble,  PUnnt,  Lion,  we  might  suppose  the  a  and  the  u 
be  u.     Similarly  Diimage,  RAvage,  SAvage,  O'mnge,  might  eeem  to 
Damej  or  Damij,  Ravij,  Savij,  Orenj  or  Orinj.    Again,  e  and  * 
iding  au  unaccented  syllable,  cannot  be  discriminated ;  as  in  Per- 
meate,   Vegetate,    Gth-minate,   Persevere,   Pdrsimony,    Purity.      Such 
eing  the  natural  result  of  the  etress  accent  phiced  strongly  on  one 
irllable,  it  would  be  a  great  eiTor  to  invent  a  set  of  fihort  vowels  to 
lefine  these  varied  utterances.     It  Buflices  to  know  on  which  syllable 
lie  stress  falls;    and  this  for  the  foreigner  is  sometimes  the  chief 
jatten  in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables — a  circumstance  out  of 
which  vnW  presently  arise  some  discussion. 

But,  with  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  no  recasting  of 
our  orthography  can  make  the  ear  alone  a  guide  to  correct  writing, 
iilesH  we  make  disgraceful  havoc  of  words. 
But,  continuing  the  argument  of  melody,  we  must  admit,  that  if  it 
1  to  dictate  that  the  broad  vowels  k^  6,  of  the  South  shall  dominate 
38  narrow  ones  of  the  more  northern  counties,  it  equally  decides 
^against  the  Southerners  in  favour  of  the  long  Italian  A  as  the  true 
©ound  of  oo»  In  Hull,  for  instance,  they  say  Book  with  the  long  oo 
southern  Fool,  and  (as  far  as  known  to  me)  never  give  to  oo  the 
lort  southern  sound.  In  the  Midland  counties  also  Room,  Groom, 
ive  00  =  u,  but  in  my  native  London  I  learned  to  pronounce  near 
fenty  words  with  oo  short ;  equivalent  to  the  vowel  of  Puss,  Full 
They  are  Book,  Brook,  Cook  (Cookery),  Crook,  Hook,  Look,  Nook, 
Book  (Rookery),  Shook,  Took  ;  Broom,  Room  (Roomy),  Groom  (Bride- 
^oom);  Good,  Hood  (Hoodwink),  Wood  (Woody,  Wooden),  Stood, 
Foot,  Wool  (Woolly,  Woollen).  Not  a  single  inconvenience  appears 
from  sounding  every  oo  long;  and  if  any  high  authority  ^vill  enun- 
ciate that  Yorkshii-e  and  the  North  are  here  right  (hard  as  I  might 
id  it  to  adapt  my  tongue  to  the  change),  I  should  re-joice  in  it  as 
amoving  arbitrary  anomalies,  and  in  some  measure  promoting  audible 
3eech,  The  new  generation  would  grow  up  into  the  better  way. 
Hood,  Flood,  Soot,  remain  anomalous  in  the  South,  as  Foot  iti  Liin- 
shire, — sounded  so  as  to  rhyme  with  Nut  I 

I  go   back  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that,  of  two  rival  pronnn- 

itions,  that  is  better  which  better  discriminates  words,  and  aids  to 

the  sense.     In  the  culture  which  ennobles  a  language  there  is  a 

)D&taut  striving  towards  sharper  distinction,  which  (by  a  perverted 

Be  of  the  word)  Herbert  Spencer  would  call  **  differentiation/'     In 

ie  Iliad  cAxo?  and  wrctX^  indifterently  mean  a  wound;  but   in  prose 

Ireek  rpavfia  is  a  wound,  cXjco5  an  ulcer  or  sore,  dyrtiXy]  a  scar,  itrxapa 

scab  over  a  burn.     This  is  a  single  illustration  of  a  general  fact. 

::curate  thought  leads  to  distinctive  phrase.  Poets,  for  metre  or  rliyrue, 

to  avoid  prosaic  accuracy,  take  liberties ;  so  too  do  silly  persons, 

jking  themselves  ^dtty  when  they  are  onlycoai^e — as  in  saying  the 

of  a  man  for  his  skin ;  his  shell  (testa,  tete)  for  his  head ;  his  beak 
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or  snout  for  his  nose;  amalgam  (fjLa)<jayfjua)  for  gold;  tin  for  silver; 
gizzard  and  pluck  (odious  word  1)  for  heart ;  and  bo  on.  Moreover  by 
lazy  pronunciation  words  slightly  differing  in  sound  are  confounded, 
which  above  was  illustrated  by  police  and  pelisse.  We  are  bound  to 
struggle  against  every  such  degradation  of  our  tongue.  The  enemy 
is  ever  at  work,  attacking  in  detail ;  and  we  must  resist  in  detail,  or 
he  beats  us.  Moreover  om-  written  tongue  is  sedulously  cultivated 
for  accuracy,  while  our  spoken  tongue  has  been  left  to  the  untonder 
whims  of  slang  and  laziness.  Necessarily  our  written  medium  of 
thought  is  both  more  copious  and  more  accurately  distinctive :  we 
must  vehemently  refuse  in  a  single  word  to  degrade  it,  where  it  is 
more  exact,  in  compliment  to  the  spoken  tongue.  As  said  above, 
better  to  pronounce  Soul  sowl,  as  the  Irish  do,  than  dehberately  con- 
found it  with  Sole.  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  207  groups  of  words, 
pairs  or  triplets,  in  which  the  written  language  makes  distinctions 
tinknown  to  us  in  speech.  Granting  that  in  very  few  cases  of  this  list 
can  a  distinctive  utterance  be  suggested,  that  is  no  reason  for 
renouncing  the  written  distinction.  We  are  traitors  if  we  surrender 
any  point  of  superiority  which  our  higher  organ  possesses.  But  some- 
times it  is  not  impossible  to  elevate  the  lower  organ,  the  spoken 
tongue,  by  recovering  for  it  lost  discriminations.  I  have  already 
named  the  Wh  (Hw),  but  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  r. 

How  far  the  Scots  retain  the  full  vibi*ation  of  r,  I  less  perfectly 
know :  but  every  Irish  gentleman  seems  to  me  accurately  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  the  true  primitive  sound, 
which  we  from  carelessness  have  lost.  For  instance,  we  have 
three  words.  Or,  Ore,  Oar ;  for  which  the  Irish  have  three  sounds,  but 
the  English  only  two.  The  same  is  the  case  with  For,  Fore,  Four. 
Notoriously  in  many  languages  the  r  is  Uable  to  transposition,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  weakening  of  its  vibratory  force. 
R  is  indeed  among  the  consonants  easiest  to  hear.  At  least>,  I  think 
that  in  a  room  full  of  people  Mirror  would  be  better  heard  than  even 
Miller ;  Merry  certainly  than  Mewy  (the  "  dandy "  substitute),  Roar 
than  Lone,  Lawn,  though  the  last  is  a  mouth-filUng  word.  We  emas- 
culate the  language  by  getting  rid  of  as  many  rs  as  possible.  See  the 
process  in  the  word  Iron.  Its  proper  sound  is  exactly  as  in  Irony,  and 
what  can  be  better  ?  This  is  still  the  Irish  pronimciation  ;  is  also  that 
which  we  EngUsh  instinctively  give  to  it  in  poetry  or  other  solemn 
reading.  But  in  the  uneducated  mouth  the  r  was  first  transposed,  as 
if  we  wrote  I-orn,  next  it  became  I-eni,  very  similar  to  the  Welsh 
Haiarn.  Anglo-Saxon  has  Iren  and  Isen,  German  Eisen.  It  is  open  to 
possibility  that  the  Welsh  modified  our  pronunciation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I-arn  has  almost  been  softened  into  I-an  in  careless  lips,  the  r 
quite  vanishing.     But  this  is  only  one  word  out  of  a  hundred. 

So  few  persons  seem  to  have  pondered  on  the  topic  here  brought 
forward  that  yet  further  illustration  may  be  expedient     We  have 
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no  difficulty  in  dlstingTiishing  Own  from  Owen ;  nor  if  we  eomided 
Jowl  so  as  to  rhyme  with  Fowl»  should  we  be  prone  to  mistiike  Bowl 
n  Bowel,  or  Growl  for  Grow  el  (if  Gruel  wore  so  sounded*  rhyming 
ith  Bowel);  yet  we  cannot  in  speech  discriminate  Flonr  from 
Hower,  \Miy  is  this?  It  is  because  m'O  do  not  fully  vibrate  final  r, 
but  insert  a  furtive  short  vowel  between  it  and  the  ou^  converting 
Hour  into  FIon-iLr,  Flou-er,  Growl  is  a  monosrj-Uable,  but  an  English- 
3au  seems  forced  to  make  Flour  into  two  syllablee. 

We  have  almost  nuide  two  letters  out  of  i\  which  may  be  dia- 
inguiehe^  as  the  perfect  r  and  the  imperfect  or  broken  r*     Of  these, 

"the   latter  mu8t  be  carefully  noted  for  its  influence  on  the  vowel 

i receding.     Our  r  is  broken,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  or  precedes  a 
onsonant ;  then  a  part  of  its  vibration  is  lost^  and  the  previous  vowel 
J  elongated  and  modified.     Hereby  e,  i,  u,  lose  all  distinction,  as  in 
ler,  Fir*  Fui* ;  Hers,  Furze  ;  Pert,  Flirt,  Spirt,  Spm*t.     Indeed,  when 
he  syllable  is  unaccented,  even  ti  and  u  seem  to  be  merged  in  u ;  as 
in  Friur,  Briar,  Liar,  Buyer,  Mirror,  Honor  or  Honour,     Nor  only  so, 
jut  a  peculiar  sound  (elsewhere  unheard  in  English)  is  assigned  to  a, 
long,  before  broken  r,  which  seems  to  be  the  French  grave  i\  as  in 
Stare,  Wary,  There.  Hair,  Bear,  Heir,  AVear,   Were,  Ere,  which  all 
lyme  perfectly.     Thus  Tear  is  really  two  words.  Tear  (to  rend) 
funded  as  Tare,  and  Tear  (larme,  lacnima)  sounded  as  Tier.    The 
aifih,  on  the  contrary,  ignore  this  French  t  sound,  and  consistently 
amid  Mare,  Fare,  Pair,  &c.,  with  the  vowel  of  Mane,  Fane,  Pain, 
staining  for  r  its  full  \*ibration:    likewise,  as  I  think,  tliey  give  the 
%me  vowel  somul  to  There  as  to  Here,  Mere,  Near,     It  is  not  at  all 
cely  that  we  shall  ever  follo%v  them  throughout*     If  just  enough 
difference  remain  to  mark  nationality,  w^ho  can  gmdge  itt    a  com- 
patriot of  Bellerophon  might  surely  talk  Doric  !     But  if  we  cannot  go 
^_ihe  Irish  length,  and  pronomice  Ore,  Fore,  with  a  fully  vibrated  r, 
^■intb  long  Italian  u,  and  without  any  interpolated  vow^el,  any  **  Patahh 
^ktirtive'*  of  the  Hebrews,  before  r;*-yet  we  may  strongly  insist  that 
^Bn  every  r  smneihinc^  of  vibration  shall  be  heard :  that  Bom  shall  not 
^vbyme  to  Gone  and  Lawn,  nor  Car  to  Ah  1  nor  Ch'  to  Paw;  that  Arms 
^bhall  not  sound  as  AJnis ;  nor  Order,  Lord,  bo  as  Awder,  Laud ;  in 
"short,  that  in  Corn,  Cart,  Court,  Mortal,  Murky,  War,  Worn,  Short, 
and  all  other  words  ^vith  r,  this  letter  shall  have  a  most  unmistakable 
^koughnesB.     Even  so,  we  do  not  solve  the  whole  iiueetion  how  ?'  is  to 
^■>o  sounded  where  our  counties  differ, — as,  how  to  discriminate  Ore 
^■rom  Oar  or  Or,  which  is  a  typo  of  many  other  words ;  whether  Door, 
^Vloor,  Foiu',  Pour,  are  to  rhyme  with  Oar,  or  with  Or,  Nor,  For.     Until 
^Bnch  questions  ave  R'^ffl-M]    ^l..  f-irumt  adopt  a  complete  consistent 
^^bonotype. 

^^     It  may  here  be  addetl.  that  \n^\i  ladies,  without  the  smallest  affeo- 
^t  »**''^«  or  effort,  pronounce  Calm,  Palm,  Alms,  just  as  they  are  written, 
g  the  /  and  making  the  a  sharp  and  short  as  in  Man*    About 
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Half  and  Calf  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
such  was  the  English  pronunciation  at  no  distant  time,  and  such  it 
ought  to  be  now.  The  lip  has  been  unschooled  and  wilful :  we  must 
not  let  it  be  master  of  the  situation.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
soimding  the  l,  than  in  Elm,  Helm,  Elf,  Pelf,  Shelf,  in  all  which  we 
sound  the  Z,  and  make  the  vowel  short.  A  specious  compromise 
would  be,  to  allow  breadth  to  the  a  in  Calm,  Palm,  Psalm,  Alms,  &c., 
to  lay  down,  that  in  strictness  the  I  ought  to  be  at  least  slightly  heard, 
and  that  its  omission  in  homely  talk  is  a  regrettable  liberty.  Whoever 
Improves  this  as  a  theory,  will  perhaps  extend  it  to  Walk,  St^k,  Talk, 
Chalk,  Balk  or  Baulk,  in  all  of  wliich  a  has  the  sound  of  au.  So  ia 
Falcon  wo  utter  a  as  aw,  yet  do  not  with  the  French  omit  to  sound 
the  /.  Indeed,  no  good  case  is  made  out  to  Phonotypists  for  eliding 
theZ. 

Another  topic  opens  upon  us  with  initial  Kn,  Gn,  Ps — combinations 
which  people  seem  to  imagine  are  unpronounceable  to  English  lips. 
Yet  no  English  schoolboy  finds  difficulty  as  to  these  in  Greek,  nor  even 
to  the  yet  harder  initial  sounds  Kt,  Khth,  Pt,  Bd,  Phth,  Mn,  Pn.  No 
one  thinks  of  dropping  the  first  consonant  in  i/roAXco,  i/raX^,  l^Mi 
nn^fJirj,  yn/o-to?,  yvtoro?,  yv6(t>o^,  8vo<^o9,  jSScXvpos,  xvii£<i),  kvcuo,  &C.  Not  in- 
ability, but  mere  laziness  or  inobservance,  make  the  English  say  Salm 
for  Psalm,  Nife  for  Knife,  Nat  for  Gnat,  Night  for  Knight,  Nave 
for  Knave.  German  accuracy  here  rebukes  us.  They  do  not  boggle 
over  the  K  of  Knabe  aiid  Knecht,  which  at  bottom  are  the  same  words 
as  om-  Knave  and  Knight.  To  one  (German  or  English)  who  comes 
to  us  with  the  request  that  we  will  di'op  the  K  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  popular  speech  which  confuses  Knave  with  Nave,  Knight  with 
Night,  we  may  respectfully  but  finnly  reply :  "  Sir  1  you  mistake  the 
culprit  (the  spoken  language) :  he  has  debased  himself ;  and  now  to 
please  him,  you  try  to  wheedle  his  comrade  (the  orthography)  into  like 
debasement.  The  only  cm-e  is,  that  he  repent  and  retrace  his  steps. 
We  may  wink  at  his  laziness,  but  we  will  not  sanction  it.  If  we  are 
implicated  in  his  ofi*ence,  we  will  not  justify  ourselves,  nor  plunge  into 
new  mischief  by  tampering  with  sound  literature."  For  Knife  the 
French  have  Canif ;  and  it  surely  were  better  to  pronoimce  a  furtive 
vowel  between  K  and  n  than  to  lop  the  K  off;  and  similarly  of  the 
other  words.  Difficulties  in  detail  remain.  The  g  in  Cognizance  will 
probably  ere  long  be  sounded,  since  Recognize  gives  the  hint.  Just 
so.  Ignore,  which  forty  years  ago  was  sounded  with  Italian  ^  as  in 
Signor,  now  is  assimilated  to  Ignorant  and  Ignoble  with  g  hard.  The 
g  in  Sign,  Benign,  Malign,  cannot  be  spared.  It  has  potential  life. 
Sign  must  not  be  confoimded  with  mathematical  Sine,  nor  divorced 
from  Signal.  Some  mark  must  be  devised  to  show  that  g  is  mute. 
When  mn  ends  a  word,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  tell  that  n  is  mute ;  for 
the  tongue  naturally  fails.  But  since  with  derivatives  the  n  reappears 
in  vigour,  as  in  Solemn,  Solemnity;  Condemn,  Condemnable ;  most  of 
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Ins  will  regard  Solem,  Condem,  a«  the  oppoeite  of  improvement*  One 
pwrhn  lovee  and  reveres  his  native  English  may  well  feel  indignatioD, 
Ihat  tlK»8e  who  sliiink  from  enunciating  initial  K,  G,  P  in  the  com- 
jbiriations  Kn,  Gn,  Ps,  ag  harsh, — at  the  same  time,  by  clipping  or 
phortening  all  our  vowels,  crowd  our  consonants  into  impronounceable 
combinations.  Who  first  made  diddest,  luiddest  iuto  didst,  hadst,  we 
cannot  know.  In  Shakespeare  the  ending  atton  makes  three  syllables 
for  the  metre.  Poets,  \vhose  task  is  to  develop  and  conserve  melody, 
in  later  days  seem  rather  to  have  studied  to  cram  words  and  thought 
ito  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  thus  (perhaps I)  to  make  poetry 
,  philosophy.  Whenever  two  vowels  come  together,  they  must  (forsooth) 
forbid  their  belonging  to  difierent  syllables.  Tims  -tian  became  -shun 
utterance  ;  Chariot,  Warrior,  became  two  syllables  instead  of  three, 
3tnd  Heaven,  Tower,  Power,  c^c,  were  clipped  into  monosyllables.  In 
joyhood  I  used  to  hear  from  modest,  unlearned^  but  not  unrefined 
lips  in  Hampshire  such  plurals  as  Birdis,  Nestis,  Iloundis,  according 
to  the  old  melodious  principle  which  forbids  groat  agglomeration  of 
^consonants.  If  we  can  manage  to  utter  Nests,  Breasts,  Sixths,  it  is 
lonstrous  to  complain  of  initial  Kn,  Ps,  as  hard.  The  GeiTuans  say 
)ie  Sonne,  the  sim;  Mein  Sohn,  my  eon;  we,  by  shortening  the  vowel 
>f  Sohn  coiTUpt  Sun  and  Son  into  one  sound.  Our  poets  bear  a  strong 
responsibiUty  for  much  of  this  depravation.  Nay,  some  of  them*  not 
inadmired,  write  as  if  aiming  to  get  into  one  syllable  as  much  as 
possible,  as,  viewst  for  vie  west,  rigidst  for  rigidest,  and  a  hundred  of 
>ther  examples;  whereby  they  produce  a  lumbering  jumble  of  con- 
Bonants  comparable  to  those  of  some  old  Latin  tragedian.  If  we  are 
to  fix  the  language  now,  let  us  fimt  define  its  noblest  and  least  un- 
nelodious  stute,  and  not  assume  that  every  depravation  is  to  be 
acquiesced  in  as  a  KrrjfjLa  U  diL 

If  in  this  generation  we  protest  in  favour  of  a  right  pronunciation, 
ind  schools  do  their  duty,  the  next  generation  will  grow  up  with  a 
fiew  ideal.  The  defective  utterance  will  gradually  be  thought  vulgar, 
ind  it  will  become  possible,  without  diverting  attention  injuriously 
from  the  matter  to  the  manner^  to  pronounce  rightly  upon  all  high 
:)ccasions.  That  is  the  proper  way  of  healing  the  discord  between 
>ur  literature  and  our  speech,  wheneijer  the  former  is  wlioUy  right  and  the 
kitler  wholly  wwvg.  The  argument  applies  even  to  initial  Wr.  The 
W  was  certainly  once  sounded.     It  is  more  difficult  to  be  heard  than 

■the  K,  the  G,  or  the  P  just  discussed  :  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  insensibly 
Went  out  of  use*  In  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  the  Wr  becomes  Vr, 
which  is  as  well  heard  as  Fr.  If  we  seriously  tried  to  utter  the 
|Wr  in  Wry,  Writhe,  Write,  &c  probably  either  Vr  or  Hr  would  be  the 
practical  result.  Just  so,  in  ancient  Greek,  when  the  old  digamma 
fW)  got  before  an  n  in  few  dialects  could  it  stand.  It  either  vanished 
5r  became /3(V!)  or  was  converted  into  the  aspirate  (H):  thus 
Fpt^w  became  p€{<u*     The  root  /^pt^  (Sanscrit^  Vrih),  according  to 
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Benfei,  "  to  roar,"  generated  )Spvx<»»«  I^  ^  ^Iso  possible  that  the  effort 
to  sound  W  before  r  would  introduce  a  furtive  vowel,  as  in  Worite, 
Woiy,  Worench,  Wor^st. 

The  words  just  written  down  show  the  immense  importance  of  the 
stress  accent.  In  the  Greek  language,  each  dialect  having  strictly 
conformed  its  orthography  to  its  local  pronunciation,  nothing  more  was 
needed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Western  Asia  to  faciUtate 
the  use  of  Greek  to  Asiatics,  than  the  adding  of  accents, — three  indeed, 
the  distinction  of  which  is  lost  to  the  modem  Greeks.  To  Indians 
and  others  who  try  to  learn  English  from  a  book,  the  information  con- 
cerning our  accent  can  hardly  be  given  in  grammars,  since  it  is 
matter  of  detail,  and  to  consult  the  dictionary  for  every  word  sepa- 
rately is  most  laborious.  Practically  no  one  can  so  learn  ;  every  one 
must  have  an  oral  teacher,  until  grammare  are  written  in  Indian  lan- 
guages for  learners  in  EngUsh,  and  accent  the  English  words.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  assistance  to  have  the  right  accent  printed  in  all 
the  EngUsh  pieces  set  before  them,  at  least  on  polysyllables.  How 
unintelligible  do  words  become  with  the  accent  misplaced ;  as  Capable, 
Tabernacle,  Penultfma,  Moderate,  Braveiyl  But  even  dissyllables 
sometimes  change  their  sense  with  the  accent,  and  contrast  a  verb 
with  a  noun.  I  have  no  complete  list  of  such,  nor  is  usage  quite  uni- 
form with  some  words.     The  following  are  a  specimen : — 


Verb. 

Novn, 

Verb. 

Noun. 

Verb. 

Noun. 

insult 

insult 

object 

object 

detail 

detail 

accent 

accent 

collect 

collect 

convert 

convert 

desert 

desert 

eject 

eject 

commune 

commune 

trauspoi-t 

transport 

digest 

dij^est 

defile 

defile 

conduct 

conduct 

increase 

increase 

produce 

produce 

refuse 

n'fuse 

ally' 

ally(?) 

prefix 

prefix 

subject 

subject 

I)erfume 

perfume 

suffix 

suffix 

Not  unlike  are  pretend,  i)retext ;  compose,  compost. 

More  peculiar  is  it  that  to  Moderate  {verb)  has  a  secondary  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  its  a  is  long  (Geiman  ii),  while  Moderate 
{adjective)  has  no  secondary  accent  on  the  last,  and  the  a  is,  in  con- 
sequence, almost  an  e  (m6deret),  nearly  as  the  a  in  O'range  (Orenj). 
In  numerous  cases  the  accent  has  been  thrown  back  in  this  centuiy 
from  the  penultima  to  the  antepenultima,  or  even  to  the  fourth  syllable 
from  the  end,  against  all  law  of  Greek  and  Latin  euphony,  and 
generally  with  damage  to  the  sound.  In  my  early  childhood  I  learned 
to  say  Industry  (as  Indiistnous)  and  Contrdry  (as  Contrdrious),  and 
was  surpi-ised  to  be  afterwards  told  that  In'dustry,  C6ntrary  werei 
collect.  (The  Nursery  Rhyme  has — "  Mary,  Maiyl  qmt;6<x»itiiiy,^^ 
Alexander  was  the  first  pronunciation,  which  eni  Jtaig  AmngaA^ 
for  the  worse)  into  Alexander,  reversing  thavp 
accent     Acceptable,  Aoo^ssaiy,  have  beeiKW 
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H'coefigaiy ;  even  Parliamdutary  into  ParUamentaiy,  monstrouBly  throw- 
^ftg  the  accent  on  to  the  fifth  syllable  from  the  end.  Contemplate^ 
^Biii^trate,  have  been  changed  to  Contemplate,  rUiistrate,  perhaps  to 
^pve  a  rhyme  to  some  versifier ;  Medicinal  to  Medicinal,  much  for  the 
^■or»e.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tendency  appeared  in  Athens,  about 
^Be  timo  of  Pericles,  The  melodious  TpoTralw,  ^fiouH  were  chauged  to 
^Be  flimsy  TptJtriuot',  o/jiotos.  But  plenty  of  old-fashioned  people  among  us 
^pand  out  against  throwing  the  accent  farther  back  than  the  antepen- 
^Htima  in  some  of  these  words;  indeed  insist  on  retaining  Contemplate, 
^Biistrate*  Decorous  and  Sonorous  stand  firm  against  their  rivals  D^cor- 
Htis  and  Souoroufi,  which  I  believe  are  going  out  Decadence  has  of 
^pte  been  supplanted  by  Decadence,  imported  from  Fmnce ;  rhymesters 
Hf  course  prefer  Decadence ;  but  perhaps  the  verb  Decdy  will  lieep 
^■ecAdence,  aided  also  by  the  noun  Cadence.  The  time  may  shortly 
^prive,  when  a  middle  class  well  educated  from  books,  and  not  reared 
^P  the  trail  of  aristocratic  pronunciation,  will  restore  to  the  language 
^B  better  accentuation  and  add  to  our  long  vowels.  Already  they 
^pfiist  on  saying  Opposite,  Maritime,  Dynasty,  Before  long  they 
^pay  give  us  Medicine,  Infinite,  and  Literary  instead  of  the  obscure 
^Bterary.  We  cannot  fix  the  language :  but  it  w^ould  l>e  something 
^K  we  could  guide  the  movement  aright.  The  foreigner  needs  to  bo 
^pformed  that  in  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin  the  accent  shifts 
H^  a  law  of  its  own ;  as  in  Democrat,  Democracy ;  Hdrmony,  Harm<i- 
^pous;  Melody,  SlelodioTis;  expressly  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  further 
Bick  than  the  antepenultima.  There  is  also  a  frequent  tendency  to 
H^orten  in  a  trisyllable  the  vowel  which  was  long  in  a  monosyllable;  as 
^pmve,  Gra^aty ;  Cave,  Cavity ;  Suave,  Smivity ;  but  this  rule  will  mis- 
led us,  if  applied  to  Saxon  words,  as  appears  in  Brave,  Bravery.  For 
this  and  very  many  reasons  the  pupil,  especially  the  foreign  learner, 
requires  a  text  in  which  the  length  and  quality  of  vowels  is  marked. 
How  deceptive  are  Finite  and  rnfimte  !  Divine  an  iamb  -wHth  accent 
on  the  last ;  Finite,  a  pure  spondee^  accented  on  the  first.     If  Direct  is 

(own  to  be  an  oxytone,  the  doubt  remams  whether  it  be  an  iamb  or 
spondee.     In  fact  this  is  not  at  the  speaker  s  will ;  though  preva- 
itly  perhaps  the  adjective  Direct  is  a  spondee,  and  the  verb  Direct 
bener  has  i  short.     It  is  easy  so  to  mark  our  vowels  as  to  set  all  these 
nbta  at  rest  in  that  part  of  our  language  which  is  derived  from  Latin 
'and  Greek.    It  is  the  Saxo-Norman  portion  which  contains  the  words 
riiich  are  so  capriciously  written  as  to  puzzle  us,  even  when  we 
itinot  throw  the  fault  on  pronunciation  changing  with  lapse  of  time, 
apoi'fluous  letters  are  the  gi'catest  vexation.     Final  e  mute  is  held  not 
be  superfluous,  because  it  lengthens  the  vowel  next  preceding  it, 
I  in  the  difference  between  Pan  and  Pane;  the  latter  being  =  Pan. 
Bt  this  veiy  <?  mute  is  apt  to  be  obti'uded  out  of  place,  where  it  only 
ifl.      Here  are  a  dozen  words  in  which  (seemingly)  e  ought 
ixptmgod ;  Have,  Give,  to  Live,  Love,  Glove,  Shove,  Dove; 
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Shone,  Bade,  Sate,  Ate.  In  the  three  first  I  advise  its  omission,  also  in 
all  verbal  adjectives  from  Latin  -ivus,  as  Activ,  Plaintiv,  Fugitiv.  A 
properly  dotted  o  sets  right  the  four  next  words ;  the  four  last  are 
antiquated  forms, — what  may  be  called  first  aorist,  co-existing  with 
the  more  popular  second  aorist,  Shon,  Bad,  Sat,  Et. 

With  a  simple  mark  to  denote  that  a  letter  is  mute*  (say  a  compact 
little  mathematical  zero),  our  worst  difficulties  of  notation  vanish. 
The  cedilla  and  the  Greek  aspirate,  to  modify  consonants,  remove  a 
large  number  of  imcertainties  concerning  consonantal  sounds.  How 
to  mark  S  when  it  has  the  sound  of  Z  is  difficult,  only  because  there 
are  so  many  solutions.  Here  let  the  remark  be  dropt,  that  the  dot  on  i 
and  ^'  ought  to  be  removed  from  print.  Neither  is  found  with  the  capital 
letters  I  and  J.  With  j  the  dot  is  useless  even  in  MS.  In  hand- 
writing the  loop  of  e  is  apt  to  blot,  which  leads  to  writing  e  almost 
like  i ;  therefore  alone  a  dot  is  of  use  even  in  MS.  All  useless  dots 
dull  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  useful  ones,  and  ought  to  be  cleared 
off.  Reserving  (')  to  denote  the  stress  accent,  we  at  once  have  at 
our  disposal  for  modified  vowels,  aeioii;  a6\6u;  aeiofl,  of  which 
some  are  superfluous,  viz,^  i,  \x ;  indeed  e  is  wanted  for  three  English 
words  only,  tn>,,  break,  great,  steak,  sounded  as  brake,  grate,  stake, 
from  which  they  differ  in  sense.  Nevertheless  this  triple  row  of 
vowels  is  not  sufficient,  unless  we  largely  alter  our  received  spelling. 
I  want  double  dots  under  a  e  o  u  (a  e  o  u  ), 

Thus  armed,  we  can  make  our  received  orthography  suggest  to  a 
learner  precisely  the  right  sounds,  with  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

Here  may  be  noticed  a  very  few  words  in  which  the  spoken  tongae 
may  vaunt  itself  as  more  discriminating  than  our  manuscript.  But  a 
few  marks  added  will  give  equal  precision  to  the  latter. 

Bow,  of  an  archer  or  of  a  shoe-tie  ;  Bow,  bend  the  head. 

To  Sow  (seed)  ;  Sow,  female  pig. 

To  Row  (a  boat)  ;  Row  (ignoble  word),  tumult. 

Does,  female  deer ;  Does,  doeth. 

To  Mow  (grass)  ;  a  Barley  Mow,  rick,  stack. 

Any  other  such  ambiguities  can  by  easy  devices  be  removed. 

The  problem  of  teaching  the  foreigner  or  the  child  to  read  correctly 
a  book  set  before  him  is  but  half  the  problem  of  Phonotype.  It  is 
complex  enough  in  our  received  mode  of  writing,  yet  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  well-devised  marks,  it  can  be  solved ;  and  may  be  made 
simpler  by  very  moderate  correction,  also  without  disfiguring  the  text, 
especially  if  by  shght  change  we  revert  to  better  pronunciation.  To 
solve  this  half  of  the  problem  would  be  of  immense  importance,  and 
in  my  judgment  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  To  solve  the  other  half 
would  be  so  to  write  and  print  that  he  who  hears  the  sounds  of  our 

*  But  g  18  certainly  wrong  in  Foreign,  SoTereign,  and  may  perhaps  be  well  drqpt  als^ 
in  Feign  and  Deign.    The  <  can  well  be  spared  in  -toh. 
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tongue  shall  at  once  be  able  to  write  them  down  from  his  ear  in  the 
very  way  which  we  hold  to  be  orthographic.  This  would  require  a 
total  reconstruction  of  the  written  language.  To  attempt  it  I  account 
to  be  irrational,  and  believe  all  effort  for  it  to  be  a  misdirection  of 
energies  which  might  otherwise  be  of  avail:  moreover,  such  effort 
damages  the  hope  of  attainable  reform,  inasmuch  as  it  stirs  up  disgust 
against  all  change.  But  there  is  a  remark,  not  yet  made,  which  may 
bear  usefully  on  a  large  class  of  words. 

The  Phonotypists  make  very  Ught  of  diligently  confounding  Rain, 
Rein,  Reign,  under  a  single  spelling  (and  this  is  but  one  example  out 
of  200),  arguing  that  we  could  well  endure  Rane  as  expressing  all 
three,  because  in  every  language  words  have  many  ambiguities.  For 
instance,  Box  means:  1.  A  certain  shrub  or  tree  ;  2.  A  coffer  made  of 
boxwood,  and  hence,  any  wooden  coffer;  3.  A  blow  on  the  cheek;  4. 
A  baUishieshy  or  small  gift  at  Christmas.  What  hardship,  then,  would 
it  be  if  Rane  had  thi-ee  veiy  different  senses?  The  reply  is,  that  if  we 
could  wi'ite  the  sound  Box  in  four  different  ways  answering  to  the 
four  different  senses,  it  would  facilitate  the  learning  of  English.  Sup- 
pose that  we  wrote — 1.  Bocs;  2.  Boks;  3.  Box;  4.  Bokhs,  sounding  all 
alike,  the  pupil  would  at  once  be  warned  of  four  different  senses,  and 
would  ilie  better  remember  them  by  reason  of  the  different  writing,  which 
acts  as  a  memoria  technica.  Also,  inasmuch  as  bad  reasoning  chiefly 
rises  out  of  ambiguous  words,  nothing  so  aids  accurate  thought  as 
accurate  marks  of  distinction.  If  it  were  possible,  we  ought  to 
remove  ambiguities  both  to  the  ear  and  to  the  eye ;  or  at  least  to  the 
eye,  if  we  cannot  to  the  ear.  But  we  are  unable  thus  to  create  dis- 
tinctions at  will.  Surely,  then,  when  tradition  itself  freely  gives  us 
in  certain  words  distinctions  for  which  we  vainly  ^vi8h  in  others,  it 
were  great  folly  to  throw  away  the  advantage.  This  would  be  a 
levelling  downy  and  not  a  levelling  np. 

Finally,  to  fix  ideas,  I  briefly  explain  one  vowel  system  which  would 
be  efficient  and  sufficient.  I  say  one  system ;  for  there  are,  of  course, 
many  possible,  and  in  twenty-five  years'  effort  I  have  changed  my 
mind  often  enough. 

1.  System  of  circumflexed  vowels : 

a,  rdl  ffiU  falcon  Tiltar  filter  water  war  ward. 

e,  onlj/  in  break  great  steak. 

i   (French  i  long),  marine  machine  suite. 

6,  move  tomb  shoe. 

u  (Italian  long  w),  rue  rule  blue  route. 

2.  System  of  grave  accents  : 

a  (Italian  broad  a),  task  father  fiist. 
6,  order  6ft  16ft  16st.     (o  i  u  are  in  general  superfluous.) 
VOL.  XXXI.  3  A 
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3.  System  of  double  dots  above  the  vowel : 

H,  niUne  iingel  chamber  danger  ciipable  savour,  to  moderate, 
e,  lever  evil  key  conceit  weir  hear  t<5ar  equal, 
i,  sigh  tie  lie  whilom  iron  sinecure  divine. 
6,  bone  bold  old  oar  mow  tow  go. 
ii,  iinite  miile  tiireen  value  ntiture. 

These  might,  ^vith  excellent  result,  be  printed  in  all  our  literature. 

4.  System  of  double  dots  beneath  the  vowels : 

a  (after  VV  or  Qu),  wasp  was  watch  quarrel  equal, 
e  head  pleasure.    (Better  to  drop  a  in  seventy  words.) 
o,  son  ton  cover  covet  worry  onion  front, 
u,  put  push  pull  bushel  butcher  bulwark. 

5.  Long  a  and  c  (only  before  r),  as  in  Mai*e,  There. 

Besides  the  omission  of  a  in  about  seventy  words,  such  as  Deaf,  Deai 
Dreamt,  Early,  &c.,  the  u  should  be  diopt  in  Honour,  Favour,  &c.  Xo 
one  approves  u  in  Rector,  Editor,  Tutor,  &c.  To  printers,  writers, 
and  leamere,  all  really  superfluous  letters  are  an  annoyance.  Happily 
we  have  got  rid  of  k  in  PubUck,  Musick,  &c.  For  One,  Once,  I  pro- 
pose to  write  'one,  *once. 

Many  have  suggested  marks  for  our  consonants.  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary has  a  complete  system,  and  many  others  would  succeed.  The 
practical  question  is,  Which  least  offends  the  eye,  and  will  meet  least 
opposition  ?  It  is  not  requisite  here  to  lay  before  the  reader  what 
most  pleases  the  present  writer.  Suffice  it  to  insist  that  the  problem 
has  more  than  one  good  solution. 

F.  W.  Newmax. 
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"  TlyTEN  die  of  many  diseases ;  creeds  of  only  one  :  that  of  being 
i.fJL  found  out."  Such  is  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's ; 
and  it  has  naturally  a  special  reference  to  the  Christian  creed  in  par- 
ticular. The  sentence  is  a  remarkable  one,  though  not  for  its  intrinsic 
merits.  Judged  by  these,  it  is  manifestly  but  a  terse  untnith.  Creeds 
of  course  may  in  some  cases  die  of  detection ;  but  detection  is  not 
the  only,  nor  is  it  the  chief,  thing  that  is  fatal  to  them.  Often  they 
are  left  to  die,  just  as  many  women  are,  not  for  any  falsehood  that  has 
been  found  out  in  them,  but  for  some  greater  attraction  that  has  been 
found  out  in  a  rival.  They  have  been  superseded,  forgotten,  and 
abandoned ;  they  have  not  been  detected.  But  Mr.  Stephen's  sen- 
tence, if  not  remarkable  for  the  truth  of  what  it  tells  us  about  creeds, 
is  remarkable  for  the  tnith  A\dth  which  it  represents  to  us  a  certain 
tone  of  mind  with  regard  to  them.  And  looked  on  in  this  light,  it  is 
well  worth  attention.  For  this  tone  of  mind  is  essentially  the  modem 
tone ;  it  is  the  special  tone  of  to-day.  It  may  not  yet  be  dominant ; 
perhaps  it  never  will  be  ;  but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  at  any  rate 
tending  to  become  so.  It  is  the  tone  that  is  the  supposed  result  of  a 
clear  view  of  things,  moral  and  scientific;  and  it  professes  to  be  luminous 
with  the  liigh  and  dry  light  of  the  intellect,  Mr.  Stephen's  sentence 
shows  us  its  main  characteristics.  The  first  is  the  assumption  that  all 
creeds  (that  is,  all  definite  assertions  as  to  things  beyond  the  reach  of 
experience)  are  impostures.  There  is  something  knavish  in  them ;  there 
is  something  hostile.  The  human  race  has  to  find  tliem  out  The  second 
is  the  assumption  that  this  process  of  finding  out  is  on  the  eve  of  com- 
pletion. The  \vinking  virgin  is  cut  open,  and  all  who  have  eyes  sharp 
enough  can  peep  in  and  see  the  machinery.  The  third  characteristic  is 
the  feeling  that  our  antagonist  being  thus  utterly  prostrate,  thus  utterly 

3  A  2 
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past  making  the  least  resistance,  it  may  be  insulted  safely  by  any 
shallow  falsehood  that  can  give  point  to  an  epigram. 

Such,  or  something  such,  is  the  modem  tone  in  its  pure  state ;  a 
tone  of  confident  and  superciHous  animosity,  that  is  gradually  dying 
into  triumph.  It  is  tnie  that  this  leaven  in  its  full  bitterness  is  to  be 
found  only  in  a  narrow  cu-cle  ;  but  flavoura  of  it,  more  or  less  diluted, 
meet  us  far  and  wide.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  place  where  they 
are  not  traceable.  There  is  doubtless  much  definite  religion  left  around 
us,  and  many  firm  believers.  But  the  modem  tone  has  its  influence  even 
on  these.  Religion  must  be  changed  in  some  ways  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  irreligion.  If  it  is  persecuted,  it  may  bum  up  with  a  greater 
fervour ;  but  if  it  is  not  persecuted,  it  must  in  a  certain  way  be 
chilled.  BeHevei-s  and  unbeUevers,  separated  as  they  are  by  their 
tenets,  are  yet  in  these  days  mixed  together  in  all  the  acts  and  rela- 
tions of  Ufe.  They  are  united  by  habits,  by  blood,  and  by  friendship; 
and  they  are  each  accustomed  to  ignore  or  to  excuse  what  they  hold 
to  be  the  errors  of  the  other.  In  a  state  of  things  like  this,  it  is 
plain  that  the  conviction  of  behevers  can  neither  have  the  fierce  in- 
tensity found  in  a  minority  imder  persecution,  nor  the  placid  confi- 
dence that  belongs  to  an  overwhelming  majority.  They  can  neither 
hate  the  unbelievers,  for  they  daily  Uve  in  amity  with  them ;  nor  de- 
spise altogether  their  judgment,  for  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  the 
day  belong  to  them.  The  believers  are  forced  into  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise, which  is  a  new  feature  in  their  history.  They  see  that  the  age 
is  against  them ;  and  yet  they  are  obliged  to  make  excuses  for  their 
enemy.  This  enemy  denies  daily  all  that  they  hold  most  sacred,  and 
most  surely  true.  Yet  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  talk  patiently  with 
it.  They  can  neither  call  it  absurd  nor  wicked.  By  such  conditioDB 
as  these,  even  the  strongest  faith  cannot  fail  to  be  affected.  It  may 
not  lose  its  firmness,  but  it  must  lose  something  of  its  fervour ;  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  even  men  who  most  devoutly  beheve  in  God 
would  smile  at  the  simpUcity  of  any  one  who  should  presume,  in  a 
mixed  company,  that  His  existence  would  be  taken  as  an  axiom. 

If  the  modem  tone  has  thus  affected  even  those  who  are  most 
opposed  to  it,  what  must  not  be  its  effect  upon  those  who  have,  in  part  of 
their  own  free  will,  adopted  it  ?  And  these  form  to-day  a  great  mass 
of  our  educated  pubhc.  A  large  number  of  these  still  call  themselves 
Protestants ;  and  were  the  matter  to  be  treated  Ughtly,  they  might 
afford  countless  studies  for  the  humorist.  The  state  to  which  they 
have  reduced  their  reUgion  is  indeed  a  curious  one.  With  a  facile 
eclecticism  that  is  based  on  no  principle,  and  that  changes  from  year 
to  year,  or  more  probably  from  mood  to  mood,  they  pick  and  choose 
their  doctrines,  saying,  **  I  keep  this  and  I  reject  this,"  in  some  such 
manner  as  the  following:  "Of  course,  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  true: 
and  of  course  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  false.  And  then,  after  aD, 
suppose  neither  is  tme,  the  meaning  of  the  thing  is  the  real  heart  of 
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e  matter.'*      Such  is  the  Protestant  language  of  to-day ;  nor  is  it 
0  language  of  foohsh  or  of  ignorant  people;  it  is  the  language  of 
Tintloes  clever  men  who  have  nineh  to  do,  and  of  coimtless  clever 
omen  who  have  nothing  to  do.    The  actual  value  of  such  faith  us  tUs 
ng\mge  indicates  is  very  often  and  very  easily  tested.   A  great  sorrow 
mes,  or  a  great  temptation  comes.   At  once  the  tone  of  to-day  grows 
ore  pronounced,  and  a  new  set  of  arguments  suggest  themselves 
itU  a  singular  readiness.     "  God  is  not  good,  or  He  would  never  have 
bbed  me  of  so  good  a  husband;"  or.  "  God  is  not  good,  or  He  would 
ever  have  let  me  marry  such  a  bad  one."     And  then  follows,  as  a 
corollary  to  the^c  propositions,  **  God  is  nothing  if  not  good,  and  there- 
fore tliere  is  no  God  at  all/'    Or  the  syllogism,  especially  in  the  feminine 
mind,  takes  not  uncommonly  some  such  form  as  this:  **  If  there  was  a 
God  He  would  put  me  into  hell  for  being  in  love  with  so  and  so ;  but 
am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  I  do  not  deserve  hell :  therefore  I 
certain  in  my  own  mind  that  there  can  be  no  God  to  put  me 
.61^,**    In  former  times,  when  such  thoughts  occurred  to  men,  the 
hole  weight  of  the  world's  opinion  was  always  ready  to  condemn 
em  as  vain  and  mcked.     But  now  the  ('ase  is  just  reversed.     How- 
ir  foolish  may  be  the  actual  conduct  of  such  reasonings  the  opinion 
the  etilightened  world  is  ready  to  coiToborate  the  conclusion. 
Again,  beyond  this  circle  there  is  a  probably  far  larger  one.     It  is 
de  up  of  men  who  are  in  suspense  altogether.     They  see  much  to 
revere  and  to  regret  in  Christianity,  but  they  make  no  pretence  of  be- 
lie\nng  in  its  details.     They  do  not  even  think  them  worth  arguing 
against.     Much  of  the  Christian  spirit  they  may  perhaps  still  cherish, 
and  hope  that  in  time  it  will  again  rule  the  world.     But  it  must  take, 
they  think,  a  quite  new  shape,— it  must  free  itself  of  its  old  associations; 
though  what  its  new  shape  will  be   they  can  probably  not  even 

Ionjecture. 
And  lastly,  there  are  the  extreme  destroyers,  who  would  break  alto- 
gether with  the  past ;  and  who,  though  probably  wishing  to  retain  some 
f  the  emotions  that  were  once  directed  to  God  and  to  heaven,  would 
Jvc  them  an  entirely  different  object  in  the  shape  of  humanity,  and 
rould  never  suffer  them  to  wander  from  the  earth^s  surface. 
Such  are  the  various  parties  that  the  world  of  thought  now  shows  to 
e.     There  is  a  small  liody  who   cling  heart  «and  soul  to  the  past ; 
there  is  a  small  body  that  would  utterly  break  with  the  past ;  and 
between  tliem  is  a  vast  and  varied  crowd,  tinged  in  various  proportions 
witli  the  colours  of  each  extreme.   And  amongst  them  all  there  is  a  con- 
tinual arguing,  and  anxiety,  and  perplexity.  But  meanwhile  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  modern  tone  is  spreading.    To  all  except  a  small  mino- 
iy,  faith,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  is  growing  a  cold  and  shadowy 
g.     The  dogmas,  the  6er\nce8,  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  are 
ming  all  of  them  to  have  a  belated  look  for  us.     They  seem  out  of 
,ce  in  the  busy  world  aroimd  us.     Ever  and  again  we  hear  of  a  new 
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Catholic  miracle ;  and  the  fame  of  some  new  pilgrimage.  And  the 
strange  eflFect  that  these  things  have  on  us  shows  us  how  far  our  minds 
have  travelled.  Do  such  things  still  exist  ?  we  ask  in  surprise  and 
irritation  :  and  we  set  them  down  as  ''  the  grilmaciugs  of  a  dead  super- 
stition," galvanized  into  a  ghastly  imitation  of  life.  And  then  from 
the  modern  miracles  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  older  ones,  once  held 
so  sacred  and  so  certmn.  And  they,  too,  have  undergone  a  change 
for  us.  Not  only  are  Lourdes  and  Paray-le-Monial  contemptible,  but 
Calvary  is  disenchanted.  There  may  have  been  a  death  there,  but 
there  was  never  a  sacrifice e.  Scales  have  fallen  from  our  eyes.  We 
see  it  all  clearly.  The  creed  we  were  brought  up  in  is  an  earthly 
myth ;  not  a  heavenly  revelation.  We  know  exactly  whence  it  came ; 
and  we  see  pretty  certainly  whither  it  is  going.  The  sigi^R  of  it  still 
survive  ;  but  they  signify  nothing.  They  will  soon  be  swept  away, 
and  "will  make  place,  we  hope  earnestly,  for  something  better. 

Some  feel  all  this  with  regret  and  doubt ;  others  vd\\\  triumph  and 
expectation.  At  any  rate  in  their  various  ways,  the  gi-eat  body  of  men 
feel  it.  The  old  conception  of  things  is  supposed  to  be  dead  and  done 
with. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  discuss  calmly  is,  how  far  this  sup- 
position is  well  founded ;  how  far  it  results  from  actual  proof  and 
reasoning;  and  how  far  it  represents  a  mere  mood  of  the  world's 
feeling.  Christianity  is  at  present  prostmte.  But  it  may  possibly  be 
only  stimned  -with  the  noise  of  the  powder,  and  not  pierced  by  the 
ball.  We  should  try  to  clear  away  the  smoke  a  little,  and  eee 
more  clearly  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  We  should  examine 
carefully  the  fallen  body,  to  see  if  any  wounds  are  to  be  found  upon  it; 
and  if  so,  whether  these  wounds  are  mortal.  The  actual  truth  of 
Cliristianity  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss ;  but  the  prospects  merely  of 
its  again  recoveriiiiL^'  power,  and,  whether  true  or  not,  being  accepted 
as  true  by  humanity.  This  is  an  inquiry  that,  in  the  interest  of 
all  parties,  should  be  made  more  calmly  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 
Supposing*,  on  examining  it  more  closely,  we  are  led  to  think  that 
Christianity  has  more  life  left  in  it  than  it  seems  to  have,  those  who 
long  for  a  God  (and  there  are  about  us  many  such)  may  be  glad  to 
hope  that  their  children  may  again  find  Him,  though  they  themselvee 
most  hkely  never  -will.  To  those  on  the  other  hand  who  hate  a  God,  and 
who  look  on  the  idea  of  Ilim  as  a  sort  of  pajier  hawk,  flown  above  the 
world  to  keep  down  humanity,  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  see  whether, 
to  change  the  metaphor,  they  have  scotched  the  snake  or  killed  it ;  ao 
that,  if  the  former  be  the  case,  they  may  repeat  their  blow.  For  it  ii 
quite  possible  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  too  soon  of  the  remit  rf 
the  great  stmggle ;  and  a  fate  fio  '  nresent  opinions  may  be  P 
gdsted  by  that  of  the  Eastern  cor  >  was  sunrejrii 

evening,  the  field  of  b'    "     'f\  vid  lenlj  •• 

sprang  up  and  stab 
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To  bepn  then,  let  us  timt  Imefly  take  stock  of  the  various  ways  in 

rhich  thought  and  knowledge,  as  they  now  etaud,  are   supposed  to 

ive  diecrodited  Christianity,     Thene  will  be  Been  to  divide  themselves 

ito  two  main  seta  of  objections.     The  one  aet  is  a  priori,  and  is 

>po8ed  to  all  religion,  natural  a«  well  as  revealed ;  the  other  set  is 

poMferhrt\  and  is  opposed  to  revealed  religion  only.     Of  both  sets, 

Bome  are  old  nnd  some  are  new  *  but  modern  knowledge  has  much  to 

with  all  of  them.     It  is  Bupposed  to  have  strengthened  the  old 

bjectionsj  as  well  as  to  have  raised  tlie  new.     I  shall  try  to  estimate 

^oth  at  their  present,  and  their  extremest  strength. 

Analyzed,  and  summed  up  briefly,  they  may  l>e  thus  stated: — 

In  the  first  place  it  is  said  that  modern  physical  science  can  explain 

le  universe  without  the  hypothesis  of  a  God.      It  thus  redncos  Him 

a  superfliiity.    We  can  find  nothing  in  nature  that  so  much  as 

iggests  Him  to  us.     And  the  same  too  may  be  said  of  a  future  life. 

lor  is  this  all.     There  is  a  deeper  objection  jet.     God  is  nothing  if 

[>t  good ;  He  is  nothing  if  not  omnipotent.    No  one  would  care  to 

tlie  prophet  of  a  bad  or  a  feeble  deity.     How  then  can  ev-il,  how 

m  misery  exist,  if  a  Being  has  anything  to  do  T\*ith  the  world  whose 

Jy  wish  is  for  its  good,  and  who  has  but  to  wish  a  thing  to  accom- 

it  ?     Thus,  then,  the  <)  priori  ol» jections  to  all  religion  amount 

this.    The  existence  of  God  is  a  supei-fluous  premiss;  and  it  leads 

impossible  and  self-contradictoiy  conclusions. 

These  primary  objections  are  of  necessity  somewhat  vague.  But 
rhen  we  pass  from  religion  in  general  to  the  Christian  religion  in  par- 
a-r,  from  a  spontaneons  faith  to  a  definite  revelation,  many  more 
oints  of  attack  present  themselves:  and  these  in  genoi-al  are  far 
aoi^  easy  to  realize.  For  a  Revelarion  must  have  a  history ;  it  can- 
jiot  have  passed  through  the  world  without  leaving  footprints  behind 
an<l  these  are  open  to  examination.  Modern  historical  science 
krofesses  to  have  examined  them,  and  to  have  found  about  them 
Nothing  that  is  superhuman.  And  not  only  is  Christianity  thus  assailed 
history,  but  physical  science  and  the  moral  sense  are  busy  against 
too:  the  one  disproving  its  miracles,  the  other  discrediting  some 
<if  its  main  doctrines. 

Such  are  the  forces  and  tie  objections  that  now  assail  religion,  and 

liat,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  have  been  already  fatal  to  it.     I  will 

'  proceed  to  examine  them,  something  in  the  above  order,  and  will 

t-      ' '    Ate  fairly  what  lasting  force  there  is  in  them. 

T^  ,  then,  with  the  it  priori  objections  above  mentioned,  what 

physical  science  really  done  to  destroy  our  belief  in  a  God,  or  an 

/"  i    I-  of  things'?      Let  us  not  UQder-estiraate  the  new 

i  to  us,  or  the  force  of  its  magical  touch,  at  wliich 

who!«  view  of  nature  has  expanded.      It  has  shown   law  and 

'*       lis  on  every  side;  it  has  traced  their  common 

and   least   accessible  places.     For  the   most 
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mysterious  phenomena  it  has  discovered  the  most  homely  parentage. 
What  once  seemed  to  be  special  acts  of  God,  resolve  themBelves  into 
inevitable  combinations  of  unchanging  laws.  The  animate  and  inani- 
mate world  seems  all  to  point  to  one  common  origin,  and  to  have  grown 
from  it  without  break  and  without  disorder.  The  more  we  study  nature, 
the  more  hopeless  does  it  seem  to  discern  in  it  any  trace  of  the  super- 
natural ;  and  the  traditional  proofs  of  God's  existence,  and  of  His  daily 
providence,  keep  falling  momentarily  about  us,  like  so  many  dead  flies. 
But  what  is  the  real  result  of  all  this?  The  old  difficulty  is  still 
unsolved.  It  is  only  pushed  further  back.  When  we  get  to  the 
primal  material  from  which  all  we  see  has  evolved  itself,  what  do  we 
know  of  that  ?  what  can  we  say  of  that  ?  It  is  true  that  many  of  our 
modem  men  of  science  endow  matter  -svith  eternity  and  automatisnij 
and  deny  the  necessity  of  any  external  and  forming  cause.  But  this 
is  assumption  only :  it  is  not  proof.  In  this  matter  there  can  be  no 
experience,  and  no  verification,  of  the  kind  that  science  demands. 
The  question  is  one  of  logic  and  of  metaphysics;  and  it  is  daily 
becoming  plainer  that  metaphysics  is  the  sea  to  which  all  physics  in 
the  end  must  bring  us.  As  we  travel  far  and  farther  backwards  in  the 
history  of  matter,  the  character  of  the  inquiry  insensibly  changes 
aroimd  us ;  and,  often  unperceived  by  themselves,  the  confidence  of 
our  physicists  begins  to  fail  them  in  those  blank  and  silent  regions. 
Such  words  as  first  and  final  cause,  they  stammer  in  uttering.  Their 
voice  may  be  loud  enough,  but  its  sound  seems  to  bewilder  them ;  and 
they  seem  doubtful  what  they  themselves  have  said.  They  talk  much 
of  space  and  of  time ;  but  as  a  rule  they  can  give  no  account  of  their 
notions  of  either.  They  talk  much  of  doubt  and  of  certainty ;  but 
what  they  really  mean  by  knowledge  they  are  quite  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  are  like  men  who  have  followed  a  Hue  of  light,  through  count- 
less difficult  and  seemingly  impassable  places,  in  the  hope  of  tracking 
it  to  some  self-luminous  source ;  but  who,  after  a  certain  point,  find  it 
growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  till  at  last  they  discover  that  it  vanishes 
into  a  dark  cavern.  Of  what  is  concealed  in  the  darkness  they  know 
nothing.  No  method  of  theirs  can  fathom  it,  or  can  say  whether  it  i» 
full  or  empty.  All  that  physical  science  can  say  of  a  God  is  that  it 
can  find  no  trace  of  Him ;  though  possibly,  when  the  logical  opinions 
of  the  world  become  more  settled,  it  may  discover  that  His  existence 
is  a  necessary  postulate.  But  at  the  worst,  so  far  as  proof  or  reasoning 
goes,  it  can  but  leave  the  matter  doubtful.  And  the  same,  too,  is  the 
case  -with  a  future  life.  Science  cannot  disprove  that ;  it  can  only  say 
that  it  can  show  us  no  ground  for  expecting  it. 

The  moral  difiiculty  that  arises  from  the  presence  of  evil  is  more 
positive.  As  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  world  around  us,  the 
argument  seems  to  be  completely  unassailable,  that,  if  there  be  a 
God,  He  cannot  be  good,  or  else  He  cannot  be  onmipotent  Nor  does 
any  one  really  hold  it  possible  to  escape  from  this  dilftmnnfty  by  any 
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3ctrine  of  eeeming  or  partial  evil*  conducing  in  reality  to  the  general 
5o3^  Such  theories  for  the  most  part  have  had  no  tliinkahle  mean- 
ig :  and  even  at  ilieir  best  they  could  but  justify  pain  ;  they  could 
^ot  justify  vice.  If  virtue  be  the  supreme  good  that  any  moral 
stem  assumes  it  to  be.  then  it  is  an  unmixed  evil  that  axiy  hiunaa 
eing  should  not  be  virtuous.  We  have  in  vice  an  etei'ual  blemish, 
eternal  discord  that  is  not  to  be  hid  or  silenced ;  and  reason 
never  reconcile  it  ^dth  God  s  power,  or,  what  is  morally  the  same 
3g,  w^th  God's  existence.  But  if,  for  this  reason,  "we  get  rid  of 
le  notion  of  God,  do  we  at  all  escape  our  difficulty  t  Do  we  arrive 
a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  world  ?  Not  in  the  least.  The 
ae  diflSculty  confronts  us,  only  in  a  shghtly  altered  fehape.  The 
5ry  moment  we  discern  between  good  and  evil,  it  is  there.  It  is 
Dund  dogging  our  moral  sense,  like  a  shadow.  We  cannot  conceive 
le  existence  of  good  without  being  utterly  bewildered  by  the  exist- 
ice  of  evil.  For  good,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  the  best  thing  only, 
lit  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  also.  And  thus  when  we  find  it 
perpetually  being  marred  by  evil,  the  sight  the  mind  is  called  to  con- 
Binplate  is  something  that  in  its  very  nature  seems  to  be  impossible; 
is  the  sight  of  supreme  strength  being  thwarted  by  what  is  not 
jpreme  strength — the  eternal  in  the  toiln  of  the  transitory.  In 
tnking  the  balance,  then,  between  any  views  of  life  that  give  man 
ly  moral  dignity,  and  his  existence  any  serious  meaning,  we  must 
^member  that  this  difficulty  is  coaimon  to  all  of  them,  not  to  theism 
ily  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  practically  a  factor  that  is  to  be  caii- 
elled  out.  It  is  a  knot  we  must  all  agree  to  cut ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
can  be  untied  by  none  of  us. 

The  //  priori  objection  to  reUgion,  then,  araoimts  logically  to  no 

aore  than  this.     The  moral  objections  must  be  set  deliberately  aside 

by  all  except  the  most  despaiiing  pessimists,     The  scientific  objec- 

ions   consist    of  a  destruction    of    a-  number   of   what   were   once 

thought  proofs ;  but  they  supply  us  with  nothing  that  even  approaches 

»  a  disproof.   But  though,  logically,  modem  thought  can  only  leave  us 

doubt,  yet  practically  it  can  affect  us  in  another  and  more  pow^erftil 

ray.     Though  it  cannot  convince  the  intellect,  it  can  paralyze  the 

aagination.    I  shall  speak  of  this  again  by-and-by.    But  I  pause  for  a 

loment  to  note  one  most  friiitfal  source  of  error — tbat  is,  the  confusion 

of  the  logical  certainty  that  a  thing  does  not  exist,  with  an  inabihty 

the  imagination  to  picture  it  as  existing.     And  it  may  on  the  whole 

safely  said,  that  if,  from  the  friction   of  some  unlooked-for  catas- 

Irophe^  or  the  unlooked-for  production  of  some  new  theistic  evidence, 

10  religious  imagination  of  men  should  once  again  take  fire,  they 

^ould  find  notliing  in  all  that  modem  Bcience  can  prove  to  them  to 

Elder  their  instant  adoption   of  the  most  fervent  natural  theism. 

lieir  faith,  they  would  find,  had  not  been  dead  but  sleeping.     It  had 

a  narcotic  only,  and  not  a  poison. 
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But  though  this  may  be  the  case  with  a  merely  natural  theism,  witii 
religion  (that  is)  unencumbered  with  any  doubtful  history,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  same  will  hold  good  of  Christianity.  Against 
this  the  boasts  of  knowledge  are  more  formidable.  It  could  merely 
make  good,  in  the  former  case,  that  it  was  powerless  to  prove.  Here 
it  loudly  claims  that  it  is  powerful  to  disprove.  It  simply  succeeded 
in  not  finding  the  natural  God ;  it  professes,  as  Mr.  Stephen  puts  it, 
to  have  "  found  out "  the  revealed  one.  And  the  boast  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  well  founded.  Christianity  is  not  a  thing  to  be  judged 
a  priori  only.  It  is  closely  boimd  up  with  a  long  earthly  history, 
wliich  it  has  itself  written  in  one  way,  binding  itself  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  truth  of  it ;  and  this  all  the  secular  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
re-writing  in  quite  another.  The  new  view  is  sustained  by  two 
different  lines  of  study.  One  is  a  critical  examination  of  Christianity, 
taken  by  itself — its  sacred  books,  and  the  growth  of  its  doctrines. 
The  other  is  a  critical  examination  of  Christianity  as  compared  with 
other  religions.  And  the  result  of  both  these  lines  of  study  is,  to  those 
brought  up  in  the  old  faith,  in  the  last  degree  startling,  and,  in 
appearance  at  least,  altogether  disastrous. 

Let  us  but  glance,  to  begin  with,  at  what  criticism  has  accomplished 
on  the  Bible.  The  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  it  has  shown  to  be 
an  impossible  fable.  To  many  of  the  sacred  books  it  has  assigned  new 
dates  and  origins.  To  passages  thought  prophetic  it  has  given  the 
most  homely  meanings.  Everywhere  at  its  touch  all  that  seemed 
supernatural  has  become  humanized.  The  divinity  that  hedged  the 
records  has  rapidly  abandoned  them.  And  now,  looked  at  in  the 
common  daylight,  and  judged  by  a  common  standard,  stories  that  we 
once  accepted  ^vitli  a  solemn  reverence,  seem  childish,  ridiculous, 
and  gi-otesque,  and  not  unfreciuently  barbarous.  To  put  the  case  in 
the  mildest  form,  this  at  least  has  been  sufficiently  estabUshed,  that 
the  Bible,  if  it  does  not  give  the  he  itself  to  the  astonishing  claims 
that  have  been  made  for  it,  contains  nothing,  at  any  rate,  that  can 
really  avail  to  support  them.  This  applies  to  the  New  Testament 
just  as  much  as  to  the  Old.  And  the  consequences  are  here  even 
more  momentous.  Weighed  as  mere  human  testimony,  the  value  of 
the  Gospels  becomes  doubtful  or  insignificant.  For  the  miracles  of 
Clirist,  and  for  his  superhuman  nature,  they  can  bring  no  evidence, 
that  even  tends  to  be  satisfactory ;  and  even  his  daily  woi-ds  and 
actions  it  seems  probable  may  have  been  inaccurately  reported,  in 
some  cases  perhaps  invented ;  and  in  others  suppUed  by  a  deceiving 
memory.  When  we  pass  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Epistles,  a  kindred 
sight  presents  itself.  We  discern  in  them  the  writings  of  men  not 
inspired  from  above ;  but,  -with  many  disagreements  amongst  them- 
selves, struggling  upwards  from  below,  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
existing  views,  and  doubtful  which  of  them  to  assimilate.  We  discern 
in  them,  as  we  do  in  other  writers,  the  products  of  their  age  and  of 
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their  circumstancee.  The  materiak  of  which  they  formed  their  doctrine, 
can  find  in  the  world  aronnd  them.    And  as  wo  follow  the  Church's 
tory  farther,  and  examine  her  great  dogmas,  as  they  grow  more 
ffiiietl  and  iirtieulate,  we  slmll  be  able  to  trace  all  of  them  to  a 
itural  origin.    We  shall  Bee  how,  in  part  at  least,  men  conceived 
je  idea  of  the  Trinity  from  the  teachings  of  Greek  Mj^ticiBm ;  and 
>w  the  idea  of  the  Atonement  was  shaped  by  ideas  of  Roman  Jurie- 
ience.    Everywhere,  in  fact,  in   the  holy  building  eiipposed  to 
ive  oome  down  from  God,  we  discern  fragments  of  older  stmctxires, 
jnfessedly  of  earthly  workniatveliip. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  here*  Historical  science  not  only 
lOWB  us  our  own  rehgion  in  this  new  light,  but  it  sets  other  religions 
yilie  feide  of  it,  and  shows  us  tliat  their  coui-se  through  the  world 
been  precisely  similar.  They,  too,  have  their  sacred  books,  and 
leir  superhuman  prophets ;  their  priesthoods,  and  their  traditioixs, 
id  their  grownng  bodies  of  doctrine  ;  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity 
!i.t  cannot  find  its  comiterpart.  All  have  sprung,  it  seems,  from  a 
>mmon  and  an  earthly  root,  though  some  of  the  bmnches  may  have 
been  lai'ge  and  fruitful,  and  their  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
and  others  %veak  or  barren.  And  thus  another  blow  has  been  dealt 
a  faith  that  has  been  already  weakened.  Not  only  can  our 
eligion  not  prove  itself  in  any  supernatural  aeuse  to  be  sacred, 
it  even  in  a  natural  sense  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be  singular.  It 
not  come  down  from  heaven ;  it  is  not  alone  even  in  its  attempt 
rise  to  it. 

Such  are  the  bix)ad  cnnclusionB  which  in  these  days  seem  to  be 

)reed  upon  us,  and  which  knowledge,  as  it  wndens  on  eveiy  side, 

rould  seem  to  bt?  daily  strengthening.     But  are  they  altogether  of 

lecessity  so  destructive  as  they  seem  1     Many  of  us  hav©^  doubtless, 

confounded  as  our  eyes  have  first  been  opened  to  these  dine 

We  have  felt  much  as  .ISneas  felt  : 

"  Tiuu  vero  onme  milij  Figiim  cojisider*3  in  iijnes 
lUum." 


But,  if  we  are  determined  to  find  it,  is  there  no  loophole  left  through 
rhich  we  may  eFicape,  even  though  it  be  so  as  by  fire^  and  carry  the 
^cred  ti^aHure  with  usH 

If  we  look  on  Chiietianity  in  what  is  commonly  considered  as  its 

aally  rational  form,  to  this  question  I  think  we  rnxist  certainly  answer 

IJ'  Christianity  rehes  for  support  on  the  external  evidence  of  its 

nth,  it  can  never  again  hope  to  convince  men.     These  supports  are 

to  be  utterly  inadeqULite  to  the  weight  that  is  put  upon   them. 

ley  miglit   possibly   Berve  as  props,  but   they  crash  and  crumble 

astantly  if  they  are  used  ae  pillars.    And  it  is  as  pillars  that  the 

'V      ^  *fy  n8es  them.     It  will  be  enough  in  this 

I  uon  to  the  Bible,  and  consider  the  weight 
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that  Protestantism  lays  on  that.     There,  it  says,  is  the  Word  of  God; 
there  is  my  infalKble  guide :  I  listen  to  none  but  that.    It  is  my  first 
axiom  that  the  Bible  is  infalUble  ;  and  granting  that,  history  teaches 
me  that  all  other  Churches  are  fallible.    On  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only,  I  rest  myself.     Out  of  its  mouth  shall  you  judge  me.    And  for  a 
long  time  this  language  had  much  force  in  it,  for  the  Protestant  axiom 
was  received  by  all  parties.      It  is  true  that  it  might  be  hard  to 
decide  what  God's  Word  meant ;   but  still  every  one  admitted  that 
God's  Word  was  there,  and  it  at  any  rate  meant  something.    But  now 
all  this  is  changed.     The  great  axiom  is  received  no  longer.    Many 
indeed  consider  it  not  an  axiom,  but  an  absurdity ;  at  best  it  appean 
but  as  a  very  doubtful  fact ;  and  if  external  proof  is  to  be  what  guides 
us,  we  shall  need  more  proofs  to  convince  us  that  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God,  than  that  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  matter  farther,  nor  inquire  how  Protes- 
tantism will  fare  at  the  hands  of  Comparative  Mythology.  The  blow 
dealt  by  Biblical  criticism  is  to  all  appearance  mortal ;  there  is  no 
need  to  look  for  another.  Now  in  this  country,  at  least,  nearly  all  the 
ablest  attacks  upon  superaatural  religion  have  been  directed  against 
it  as  embodied  in  the  Protestant  form ;  and  they  have  widely,  and 
not  unnatumlly,  been  regarded  as  quite  victorious.  But  it  seems  to 
escape  the  assailants  that  though  they  may  have  burnt  the  outworks, 
there  is  still  a  citadel  inside,  which,  though  it  seems  to  them  almost 
too  contemptible  to  take  account  of,  may  yet  not  prove  combustible, 
and  when  the  conflagration  outside  has  subsided,  may  still  remain  to 
annoy  them.  They  forget  altogether,  I  mean,  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
nor  do  they  seem  to  consider  that,  though  for  other  causes  she  may 
perhaps  be  dying,  yet  many  of  their  logical  darts  can  do  nothing  to 
hasten  her  end. 

This  to  many  may  be  doubtless  a  distasteful  consideration.  But  it 
is  at  this  moment  one  of  great  importance  ;  and  whether  we  like  it  or 
no,  we  must  look  it  fairly  in  the  face. 

We  have  glanced  briefly  at  the  chief  points  at  which  modem 
thought  and  science  have  assailed  revealed  religion.  We  have  seen 
how  vulnerable  at  these  points  Protestantism  has  proved.  But  we 
must  obsei-ve  that  the  CathoUcs  have  one  characteristic  which  funda- 
mentally separates  them  from  the  Protestants  -with  respect  to  these. 
To  its  past  histoiy,  and  to  external  evidence.  Protestantism  bears  one 
relation,  Catholicism  quite  another. 

Protestantism  offers  itself  to  the  world  as  a  strange  servant  might, 
bringing  with  it  a  number  of  written  testimonials.  It  asks  us  to 
examine  them,  and  by  them  to  judge  of  its  merits.  It  expressly  begs 
us  not  to  trust  to  its  own  word.  "  I  cannot,"  it  says,  "  rely  upon  my 
memory.  It  has  failed  me  often ;  it  may  fail  me  again.  But  look  at 
these  testimonials  in  my  favour,  and  judge  me  only  by  them."  And 
the  world  looks  at  them,  examines  them  carefully ;  it  at  last  sees  that 
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Sthey  look  sTispicoTis,  that  they  may  very  possibly  be  forgeries ;  it  aska 
ProtoBtant  Church  to  prove  them  genuine,  and  the  Protestant 
irch  cannot. 

But  CathoUciam  comes  to  us  in  an  exactly  opposite  way.    It  too 

ings  with  it  the  very  Bame  testimonials;  but  it  knows  their  apparent 

sikness,  and  it  does  not  at  first  lay  much  stress  on  them.     First,  it 

us  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  it ;  to  look  into  its  living 

8»  to  hear  the  words  of  its  mouth,  to  watch  its  ways  and  works,  and 

|feel  Mm  inner  spirit;  and  then  it  says  to  the  world,  **  Can  you  tnist  me  ? 

1 60  you  must  trust  me  all  in  all,  for  the  first  tiling  I  declare  to  you  is 

\i  I  have  never  lied.     Can  you  trust  me  thus  fart    Then  listen,  and  I 

i  tell  you  my  storj^  You  have  heard  it  told  one  way,  I  know ;  and  that 

ly  often  goes  against  me,   I  admit,  myself,  that  it  has  many  suspicious 

rcumstances.  But  none  ofthera  positively  condemn  me.  All  are  capable 

'  a  guiltless  interpretation ;  and  now  you  know  me  as  I  am,  you  will 

^   give  me  the  benefit  of  every  doubt "     It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Catholicism 

^Keni  us  the  Bible.     **  Believe  the  Bible  for  my  sake/'  it  says,  **  not  nie 

^Rt  the  Bible's/'    And  the  book,  as  thus  i>ftered  us,  changes  its  whole 

character.     We  have  not  the  formal  testimonials  of  a  stranger,  but 

the  intennittent  memoranda  of  a  friend.    We  have  now  that  pre- 

^omption  in  their  favour,  which  in  the  other  case  was  altogether 

jjHbking;  and  all  that  we  ask  of  the  records  is,  not  that  they  contain 

'  lany  inherent  evidence  of  their  truth,  but  that  they  contain  no  inherent 

and  conclusive   evidence  of  their  falsehood.     There  is  this  farther 

tint  to  remember.  CathoHc  and  Protestant  aKke  declare  the  Bible 
be  inspired;  but  the  Catholics  can  aflford  to  attach  to  inspiration  a 
•  wider  and  less  assailable  meaning ;  for  their  Church  claims  for 
^  herself  a  perpetual  living  power,  which  can  always  detect  and  con- 
^fcitrate  the  essence  of  the  divine  truth,  be  it  never  so  diffused.  And 
^B  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  inspiration  is,  the  Roman  Churchy 
^Ba  fact,  has  never  yet  committed  herself.  As  Cathrjheism,  then,  stands 
^B  the  present  moment,  it  seems  hard  to  say  that,  were  %ve  for  any 
Wmier  reasons  inclined  to  trust  it,  it  makes  any  claim  for  the  Bible  that 
would  absolutely  prevent  our  doing  so. 

Let  us  now  go  farther,  and  consider  its  various  doctrines,  which,  though 
» is  claimed  that  they  are  all  implied  in  the  Bible,  are  confessedly  not 
pressed  in  it,  and  were  confessedly  not  consciously  assented  to  by  the 
bnrch  till  long  after  the  sticred  canon  was  closed.   And  here  let  us  grant 
!  extreme  position  of  the  Church's  most  hostile  critics.     Let  us  grant 
%i  all  the  doctrines  in  question  can  be  traced  to  external  and  oflen  to 
^n-Christian  sources.  And  what  is  the  result  on  Romanism '?   Does  this 
^  any  way  whatever  towards  logically  discrediting  its  claims '?     If 
re  do  but  consider  the  matter  fairly,  we  shall  see  that  it   does  not 
tend  to  do  so.     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the    Bible,  the   Roman 
trine  of  infalhbUity  meets  all  objections.     For  the  real  question 
ifl  not  in  wlmt  storehouse  of   opinions  the  Church  found  its 
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doctrines ;  but  why  it  selected  those  it  did,  and  why  it  rejected  and 
condemned  the  rest  ?  History  cannot  answer  this.  History  can  show 
ns  only  who  made  the  separate  bricks  ;  it  cannot  show  us  who  made 
and  designed  the  building.  No  one  believes  that  the  devil  made  the 
plans  of  Cologne  Cathedial ;  but  were  we  inclined  to  think  he  did,  the 
story  would  not  be  in  the  least  disproved  by  our  discovering  from 
what  quarries  every  stone  had  been  taken.  And  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  are  but  as  the  stones  in  a  building,  the  letters  of  an  alphabet, 
or  the  words  of  a  language.  Many  are  offered  and  few  chosen.  The 
supernatural  action  is  to  be  detected  in  the  choice.  The  whole  histoir 
of  the  Church  in  fact,  as  she  herself  tells  it,  is  a  history  of  supernatural 
selection.  It  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  claim  it  to  be  more  than  that ; 
but  could  she  vindicate  for  hei-self  but  tliis  one  faculty  of  an  infaUible 
choice,  she  would  vindicate  to  the  full  her  claim  to  be  under  a  super- 
human guidance.  The  Church  maybe  conceived  of  as  a  living  organism, 
for  ever  and  on  all  sides  putting  fortli  feelers  and  tentacles,  that  seize, 
tiy,  and  seem  to  dally  with  all  kinds  of  nutriment.  A  part  of  this  she 
at  length  takes  into  herself.  A  large  part  she  at  length  puts  down 
again.  Much  that  is  thus  rejected  she  seems  for  a  long  time  on  the 
pomt  of  choosing.  But  however  slow  may  be  the  final  decision  in 
coming,  however  reluctant  or  hesitating  it  may  seem  to  be,  when  it 
is  once  made,  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  infallible.  And  this  claim 
when  wo  ouce  undei-stand  its  nature,  will  be  seen,  I  think,  to  be  one 
that  neither  our  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  of  comparative 
mythology,  can  invaUdate  now  or  even  promise  ever  to  do  so.  Xor 
is  this  last  expectation  in  any  way  a  rash  one.  The  Church  knows 
the  difficulties  that  her  past  records  present  to  us ;  especially  that  of 
the  divine  chamcter  of  the  Bible.  But  she  knows  too  that  this  divinity 
is  at  present  protected  by  its  vagueness ;  nor  is  she  likely  to  expose  it 
more  openly  to  its  enemies,  till  some  sure  plan  of  defence  has  been 
devised  for  it.  And  here  in  passing  is  a  singular  fact  to  notice, 
liigid  as  were  the  opinions  enteitained  as  to  BibUcal  inspiration, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Church's  history,  the  Church  has 
never  formally  assumed  them  as  articles  of  faith.  Had  she  done  bo, 
she  might  indeed  have  been  convicted  of  error,  for  many  of  these 
opinions  are  demonstrably  at  variance  with  fact.  But  though  she 
Uved  and  breathed  for  so  many  centmies  amongst  them,  though  for 
ages  none  of  her  members  perhaps  ever  doubted  their  truth,  she  has 
not  laid  them  on  succeeding  ages.  She  has  left  them  opinions  stilL 
A  Catholic  might  well  adduce  this  as  an  instance,  not  indeed  of  super- 
natural selection,  but  of  its  countei-part,  supernatural  rejection.  And 
now  to  turn  from  the  past  to  the  future,  the  possible  future  conduct 
of  the  Church  in  this  matter  will  afford  us  a  very  luminous  illustration 
of  her  past  procedure.  It  may  be  that  before  the  Church  definef^ 
inspiration  exactly  (if  she  ever  does  so),  she  will  wait  till  hostile  oriticism 
has  done  all  it  can  do.     The  Church  may  then  consider  what  views  of 
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Bible  are  historicaUy  tenable,  and  what  not;  and  may  faitLfiilly 
ipe  her  teaching  by  the  learning  of  thin  worlil.  thongh  it  may  have 
ben  gathered  together  for  the  expresB  purpose  of  overthrowing  her, 
leiBtic  scholars  maybe  quoted  in  her  councils;  andsnpercilious  and 
E'ptical  philologi8t^5,  conld  they  hve  another  hundred  years,  might 
brbaps  recognize  their  diHcuveiiew,  even  their  words  and  phraees,  em- 
j^diod  in  an  ecclesiastical  definition.     To  the  outer  world   Buch  a 
inition  might  neem  to  be  a  mere  natnral  production.     But  iii  the 
f  c  of  a  Catholic  it  would  be  as  truly  Kupernaturah  as  tndy  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  if  it  had  come  down  ready-made  out  of  heaven, 

Kth  all  the  accompaniments  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  of  visible 
2^v\€M  of  flame. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  only  that  the  Catholic  Church  can  still  claim, 
;  the  face  of  all  the  new  lights  thrown  on  her  history,  to  be  sprung 
}n\  a  supernatural  root.     But  it  still  may  be,  that  when  we  come  to 
Bpect  them  in  detail,  she  will  be  found  to  be  betrayed  by  her  fruits, 
H  primaiy  dogmas,  and  her  general  sacred  character,  we  may  be 
lling  at  first  to  concede  to  her;  but  there  may  be  numberless  dedao- 
)n»  from  them,  and  indirect  consequences,  that  revolt  oui*  common 
tjse  and  our  moral  sense,  thongh  we  have  no  exact  means  of  die* 
:*ving  them.     And  such  diilicnlties  undoubtedly  do  exist.     But  if 
examine  them  carefully,  many,  at  least,  will  be  found  to  rest  upon 
conceptions. 
\1  will  consider  those  first  which  are  of  this  nature.    There  are  some 
ti  are  not  explained  away  so  easily ;  and  I  will  keep  tliese  till  last. 
^To  begin,  then,  it  is  commonly  urged  against  Cathohcism,  that  it 
ikes  salv^ation  depend  on  our  assenting  to  a  number  of  obscure  pro- 
sitions,  to  which  it  is  hard  for  any  man  to  attach  a  meaning,  and  for 
men  quite  impossible.   But  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  points 
it  are  actual  dogmas  are  far  fewer  than  is  commonly  supposed ; 
td  in  the  next  place,  it  is  by  no  means  required  that  even  these  be 
lly  couiprehended  by  all.     No  Catholic  teacher,  for  histance,  ever 
jposed  that  a  peasant,  or  even  a  busy  politician,  should  be  able  to 
cnas  such  matters  as  otma  and  hjpoHiMis^  or  that  they  should  know 
3U  enough  philosophy  to  discriminate  accurately  between  aueidentand 
t>8tance.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  few  outside  the  Roman  Church 
isse  fully  the  way  in  which  that  Chmx*h  regards  her  dogmas.    They 
II  hardly  understand  that  she  regards  them  as  statemeuts  of  objeotivd 
Btfi,  which  have  an  infinite  number  of  sides  and  bearings,  and  which 
long  to  an  order  of  thiogs  as  yet  only  partly  known  to  us;  and  that 
may  know  part  of  these  facts,  Avith  great  profit  to  oiu-selves,  witli- 
knowing  others  on  which  these  of  necessity  depend,  and  without 
knowing  these  save  under  their  simplest  aspect.     Theology  is  to 
ru  what  anatomy  and  medicine  are  to  the  human  body.     It 
uv  vif  tlie  utmost  importance  to  tlie  world  in  general  that  doctors 
anatomiste  should  arrive  at  right  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
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subtlest  and  most  complex  questions,  incomprehensible  to  any  except 
specialists ;  but  the  world  in  general  may  learn  from  them  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  health,  and  yet  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  hidden 
facts  which  these  rules  imply  or  are  founded  on.  To  say,  then,  as 
has  often  been  said,  that  Catholicism  makes  salvation  depend  on  the 
"  balancing  the  mind  on  an  intellectual  tight-rope,"  is  about  as  tme 
as  to  say  that  anatomy  and  medicine  make  health  depend  on  the 
accuracy  with  which  a  man  can  draw  the  human  skeleton,  or  explain 
the  action  of  a  pill. 

Again,  the  intricacies  of  Catholic  ritual  seem  to  many  to  be  integral 
parts  of  the  Church's  mystical  body,  and  salvation  not  to  hang  only 
on  an  assent  to  occult  propositions  of  philosophy,  but  upon  altar- 
candles,  and  the  coloured  clothes  of  priests.  This  is  the  external 
view,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  our  Enghsh  ritualists.  But  the 
Cathohc  Church  views  these  things  in  a  very  different  light.  To  her 
they  are  things  by  the  way.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  natural  flush 
on  a  cheek,  that  comes  of  natural  exercise.  But  no  simile  must  be 
ridden  to  death.  We  cannot  follow  out  this  analogy,  and  allow  each 
congregation  to  express  its  feelings  as  it  pleases.  A  rule  more  or  less 
definite  has  had  to  be  introduced,  enjoined  by  the  Church,  and 
enforced  by  her  authority.  And  thus  in  these  days  it  might  well  be  a 
deadly  sin  for  a  priest  to  celebrate  Mass  ^vithout  Ughted  candles  on 
the  altar.  But  would  this  prove  that  the  presence  of  God  depended 
on  the  lighting  of  a  candle  ?  Not  so.  The  candles  are  not  essential, 
but  obedience  is.  If  such  writers  as  Professor  Huxley  would  oonsider 
the  matter  in  this  Ught,  they  would  see  reason,  I  think,  to  moderate 
their  usual  tone.  Professor  Huxley  speaks  of  the  God  of  dogmatic 
theology  as  "  a  sort  of  pedantic  drill-sergeant  of  mankind,  to  whom  no 
valoiu-,  no  long-tried  loyalty,  could  atone  for  the  misplacement  of  a 
button  of  the  uniform."  The  answer  to  which  is,  that  the  misplace- 
ment of  the  button  might  itself  be  no  great  harm,  but  that  the  soldier 
had  no  business  to  be  meddling  -with  the  buttons  at  all.  Such  an  act, 
though  it  might  prove  nothing  against  the  soldier  s  valour,  would 
betray  germs  of  insubordination,  which  might  develop  themselves 
much  farther.  And  a  body  of  common  men  that  would  march  to- 
gether and  do  just  what  their  generals  told  them,  would  form  a  far 
better  army  than  a  body  of  heroes,  of  whom  each  at  any  moment 
might  choose  to  go  his  own  way. 

There  is  a  yet  subtler  characteristic  of  the  Church,  which  makee 
her  a  rock  of  offence  to  many ;  and  that  is  the  temper  and  the  intel- 
lectual tone  which  she  seems  to  develop  in  her  members.  But  such  a 
tone  and  temper,  we  must  remember,  is  not  necessarily  Catholicism. 
The  temper  of  the  Church  may  change,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  does 
change.  It  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  coimtries  or  in  any  two  eras. 
And  it  may  have  a  higher  future  in  store  for  it.  It  may  become  bolder, 
and  broader,  and  more  rational.    But  if  it  ever  does  bo,  it  will,  in  the 
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opinion  of  CathoHcBj  be  not  growing  false  to  the  epirit  of  the  Church. 
It  vnl\  he  finding  ont  that  epirit  more  fully.  Thu8  some  people  asso- 
ciato  Catholic  conceptions  of  extreme  sanctity  with  a  neglect  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness ;  and  must  imagine  that  a  clean  Catholic  can,  if  his 
faith  be  tnie,  never  come  very  near  to  hie  Master,  But  it  was  never 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  dirt  was  sacred;  she  has  added  no 
ninth  beatitude  in  favour  of  an  unchanged  shirt.  Diity  saints  were 
dirty  not  because  of  the  Church  they  belonged  to,  but  because  of  the 
age  they  lived  in.  Such  an  expression  of  sanctity  for  themeelves  it  is 
probable  will  be  loathed  by  the  saints  of  the  future :  and  yet  for  all 
that,  they  may  none  the  less  reverence  the  saints  who  so  expressed  it 
in  the  past.  And  this  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  great  variety  of 
changes  that  the  Church  as  a  living  organism,  still  full  of  vigour  and 

wer  of  self-adaptation,  will  be  able  to  develop  and  sustain,  and  yet 
86  nothing  of  her  supernatural  identity. 

And  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  infallibility  has  a  side  that 
is  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  commonly  thought  to  be  its  only 
one.  It  is  supposed  to  have  simply  gendered  bondage;  not  to  have 
gendered  liberty.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  done  both ;  and  if  we 
\-iew  the  matter  fairly,  w^e  shall  see  that  it  has  done  the  latter  at  least 
as  completely  as  the  former.  The  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  undoubtedly 
a  rope  that  tethers  those  that  hold  it  to  certain  real  or  supposed  facts 
of  the  past;  but  it  is  a  rope  that  is  capable  of  indefinite  lengthening. 
It  is  not  a  fetter  only ;  it  is  a  support  also ;  and  those  who  cling  to  it 
can  venture  fearlessly,  as  explorers,  into  currents  of  speculation  that 
would  sweep  away  altogether  men  who  did  but  tnist  to  their  own 
powers  of  swimming.  Nor  does,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  centralizing 
of  this  infaUibility  in  the  pei"Son  of  one  man  present  any  difficulty  from 
tlie  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  is  said  that  the  Pope  might  any  day 
make  a  dogma  of  any  absurdity  that  might  happen  to  occur  to  him ; 
and  that  the  Catholic  w^ould  be  bound  to  accept  these,  however 
strongly  his  reason  might  repudiate  them.  And  it  is  quite  tnie  that 
the  Pope  might  do  this  any  day,  in  tlie  sense  that  there  is  no  external 
power  to  prevent  him.  But  he  who  has  assented  to  the  central 
doctrine  of  Catholicism  knows  that  he  never  unlL  And  it  is  precisely 
the  obvious  absence  of  any  restraint  from  without  that  brings  home 
tx)  the  CathoHc  his  faith  in  the  guiding  power  from  within. 

There  are  again  another  set  of  nusconceptions  to  be  removed,  that 
tend  to  fix  an  imaginaiy  gulf  between  Catholicism  and  the  world  in 
general*  These  refer  to  a  number  of  miraculous  legends  and  quaint 
behefa,  which  are  or  have  been  prevalent  amongst  Catholics,  but 
which  very  certainly  are  in  no  way  vouched  for  by  the  Church  ;  and 
b  the  Church  might  repudiate  to-morrow,  were  she  in  any  way 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  She  is  no  more  pledged  to 
ahe  is  to  an  untenable  view  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  true 
m  for  a  long  time  lived  and  moved  amongst  such  opinions; 
r.  3  B 
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and  to  the  external  eye  they  have  naturally  seemed  a  part  of  her. 
But  time  moves  on,  and  wre  see  that  she  can  cast  them  offl  She  has 
cast  oflF  some ;  she  will  probably  cast  off  many  others ;  not  in  any 
petulant  anger,  but  with  a  composed  and  gentle  quiet,  as  some  new 
light  gravely  dawns  upon  her.  This  is  a  point  that,  in  estimating 
the  future  chances  of  CathoUcism,  the  world  in  general  is  too  apt  to 
forget.  If  it  does  so,  it  may  find  itself  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  engages  to  fight  another,  believing  that  his  strength  and  move- 
ments will  be  hampered  by  a  number  of  cloaks  and  wrappages,  which 
he  wears  as  he  enters  the  i-ing,  but  which  suddenly,  if  the  occasion 
calls  for  it,  he  fiings  aside  in  a  moment,  and  steps  forth  as  free  of 
limb  as  his  challenger.* 

The  real  fact  is  this.  If  we  would  estimate  dispassionately  the 
chance  Catholicism  has  of  again  becoming  a  power  in  the  world,  wo 
must  not  judge  it  by  the  way  in  which  it  appeals  to  our  taste  in  the 
present.  Wc  may,  perhaps,  not  think  such  an  estimate  worth  making ; 
but  if  we  do,  we  must  remember  that  it  will  take  us  some  care  and 
some  disciimination  to  make.  We  must  separate  the  teachings  of 
Catholicism  from  the  opinions  of  Catholics ;  the  miracles  it  vouches 
for  from  the  miracles  they  believe  in ;  its  temper  from  their  temper. 

These  difficulties,  that  I  have  just  been  dwelling  on,  will  thus  be 
seen  to  be  not  really  formidable.  If  we  merely  desire  reflections  that 
will  deepen  our  distaste  for  the  Church,  these  difficulties  will  no  doubt 
serve  to  deepen  it.  But  they  will  hardly  avail  to  repel  us,  if  our  inclina- 
tions are  the  other  way.  But  difficulties  worse  than  these  are  yet  left 
for  us.  Granting  that  the  discoveries  of  historical  and  physical  science, 
and  the  growth  of  a  liberal  temper  and  intellectual  independence,  do 
not  thus  far  preclude  our  believing  in  the  tnith  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  we  have  yet  to  encounter  certain  moral  objections 
to  her  scheme  altogether,  and  objections  of  science  and  common  sense 
to  other  necessary  pai*ts  of  it. 

The  moral  objections  consist  principally  of  these:  the  excluaivenessof 
the  Church,  which  leaves  the  rest  of  mankind  uncared  for;  the  Church's 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are  barbarous  or  ridiculous 
in  their  details,  and  which,  besides  that,  make  all  virtue  venal ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  for  sin,  which  to  many  minds 
carries  its  o\ni  condemnation  on  the  face  of  it.  Lastly,  besides  theses 
there  is  the  e]itire  question  of  miracles.  Is  the  natural  order  ever 
uiterfered  with  I      Or  are  there  two  orders  of  things  at  all  ?     The 

*  It  is  a  common  fault  with  anti-religious  critics  to  judge  Christianity  in  geneialj  and 
Komanism  in  particular,  by  the  most  ill-considered  utterances  of  entirely  unauthorized 
exponents.  Some  time  Bince«  Sir  James  Stephen  discovered  a  passage  in  BeUarmioe, 
in  which  hell  is  spoken  of  as  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  and  the  immortalitj 
of  the  soul  is  vouched  for  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  who  have  seen  certain  truant 
soids  of  the  wicked,  lamenting  their  eternal  torments  at  the  edge  of  the  crater  cf 
Hccla,  and  trying  for  a  few  momenta  to  snatch  a  furtive  breath- of  fresh  air.  He 
immediately  published  this  valuable  discovery  to  the  world;  and  argued  fhmi  thence 
that  Catholicism  is  untenable. 
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Charch  undoubtedly  teaches  that  there  are.  If  we  reject  tlus  teaching 
we  reject  the  Chmch.  No  matter  how  good  otherwise  her  case  might 
be,  it  must  be  overthrown  utterly  if  we  decide  against  her  here. 
As  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  must  be  of  courao 
S8cd  tliat  much  perplei^ity  ia  caused  by  any  view  of  the  world 
k  obliges  us  to  thiok  of  the  most  sa'ving  truths,  and  the  most 
cious  helps  to  a  right  life,  being  confined  to  a  minority  of  the  human 
race.  But  supposing  we  attach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  any  real 
^portance,  let  us  hold  the  supreme  truths  of  life  to  be  what  we  may, 
ill  the  whole  human  race  are  unanimous  about  them,  we  shall  have 
to  regard  a  part,  probably  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  condemned 
to  disastrous  error.  But  of  all  creeds,  Catholicism  is  the  one  that  does 
most  to  alleviate  this  perj^lexity.  Of  all  religious  bodies,  the  Roman 
Church  has  the  largest  hope  and  charity  for  those  outside  her  own 
pale.  She  condemns  men  not  for  not  accepting  her  teacliing,  but  unly 
for  rejecting  it ;  and  they  cannot  reject  it  imtil  they  know  it,  what  it 
is, — know  its  inner  spirit,  as  well  as  its  outward  forms  and  formulas. 
Such  a  knowledge,  m  the  opinion  of  many  Catholics,  it  may  be  a  very 
hard  thing  to  convey  to  some  men.  Prejudices  for  which  they  them- 
8elves  are  not  responsible,  may  have  blinded  their  eyes ;  and  if  they 
have  been  blind,  they  \\ill  not  have  had  sin.  They  ^viE  bo  able 
to  plead  invincible  ignorance :  and  the  judgments  the  Church  pro- 
nounces,  are  not  against  those  who  liave  not  known,  but  against  those 
only  who  have  known  and  Itated.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  a 
j*calous  Catholic  can  afford  to  harbour  more  hope  for  an  infidel,  than  o 
^BpalQua  Protestant  can  afford  to  harboiu-  fur  a  tJatliolic. 
^^ Let  us  now  consider  the  moral  and  common-sense  objections  so 
frequently  raised  to-day  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  These  are  condemned  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
they  must  necessarily  tend  to  make  all  vii-tue  venal ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  punislunenta  threatened  us  are  viiidictive  and  barbarous; 
and  the  rewards  either  ridiculous  or  degraded,  or  else  unthinkable. 
Thus  a  number  of  modern  writers,  from  whom  one  might  liave  ex- 
pected mi»re  continence  of  judgment,  seem  seriously  to  think  the 
Church  committed  to  the  statement  that  hell  is  Hterally  something 
like  a  large  fire-place,  full  of  hot  coais,  and  of  non-CatlioHcs.  Nor  do 
they  seem  to  conceive  of  the  heaven  of  Theology  as  really  a  change 
for  the  better.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  fgr  instance,  speaks  of  the 
^  ...*,.  J  i|f0  \\if,Y^  yj^g  0ne  i»f  *•  ceaseless  psalmody/'  and  an  "  eternity  of 
-■  ■/*    And  it  must  b©  confessed  that  there  has  been  mucli  in 

,ge  of  certain   Cluistians  to  justify  such  miBconceptions, 
lif-  '-r»Ti  is  doscrilTed  as  if  it  were  tho  inside  of  a  Scotch 
<^»  a»  if  it  were   the  back-scene  in   a  Christmas 
I  of  God,  the  eternal  communion  w^tli 
■  '    of  all  the  longings    of  the 
I  to  \m  as  a  body  of  people 
3  B  g 
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in  white  night-go^vns,  set  in  a  circle  rotind  an  enormous  petrolenm 
lamp,  and  wondering  at  it  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise.  But  such  are 
not  the  teachings  of  religion,  though  many  religious  people  have  taught 
them.  Least  of  all  is  the  Catholic  Church  in  any  way  responsible  for 
them.  The  galled  jade  may  wince ;  her  withers  are  unwrung.  How  true 
this  is  will  at  once  become  plain  when  we  examine  the  notion  that 
the  hope  or  the  fear  of  a  future  will  make  all  virtue  venaL  This 
notion  again  is  based  on  a  radical  misconception.  The  opponents  of 
rehgion  always  speak  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  though  they  were  an 
arbitrary  payment  for  certain  classes  of  acts ;  and  as  if  they  were  not 
rather  their  inevitable  consequences ;  consequences  which  can  be  only 
augured  here,  not  realized.  To  such  men,  God  promising  heaven,  seems 
like  a  gardener  who  should  promise,  if  a  pear-tree  grew  well  this  year, 
not  that  next  year  it  should  bring  forth  pears,  but  that  he  could  graft 
a  peach  upon  it.  But  the  only  view  of  the  matter  for  which  theology 
is  responsible  is  something  very  different  from  this.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  supernatural  conception  of  virtue,  that  it  contains 
potentially  more  than  it  can  actualize  here.  It  brings  peace,  it  is  true, 
to  those  that  possess  it ;  but  the  peace  comes  to  them  like  a  bud, 
not  like  a  blossom  or  a  fruit.  The  fruit,  as  the  Church  teaches,  is  the 
full  sight  of  God ;  the  sight  of  God  is  the  very  essence  of  heaven ; 
nor  need  writers  like  Mr.  Harrison  be  offended  because  Catholics  are 
unable  to  describe  or  even  imagine  it  on  this  imperfect  earth ;  for 
their  earthly  existence  is  imperfect,  mstinly  because  of  this  inabiliiy. 
It  simply  proves,  on  their  grounds,  that  they  are  not  in  heaven  yet,  not 
that  they  never  will  be.  Virtue,  therefore,  is  no  more  rendered  venal  by 
being  practised  with  a  view  to  heaven  than  a  painter  need  be  because 
he  makes  his  rough  sketch  with  a  view  to  completing  his  picture. 

With  future  punishment  the  case  is  just  the  same.  The  essence  of  the 
punishment  is  not  something  alien  to  the  acts  that  have  merited  it. 
There  is  something  in  sin  itself  that  at  the  moment  of  its  commission 
is  creating  hell  for  the  sinner.  Hell  in  its  essence  is  nothing  but  a 
state  of  intense  self-consciousness;  the  sight  of  what  wo  have  our- 
selves done  to  ourselves;  a  sight  which  we  can  now  have  only 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.  The  entire  doctrine 
on  this  subject  cannot  be  expressed  more  clearly  than  it  has  been 
in  a  very  remarkable  sonnet  called  "Lost  Days,**  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  beginning  thus : — 

"  The  lost  days  of  my  life,  until  to-day. 
What  were  they,  could  I  see  them  in  the  8treet>» 
Lie  aa  they  fell?" 

And  it  ends  with  these  memorable  lines : — 

"  I  do  not  know  them  now,  but  after  death 
God  knows  I  know  the  faces  I  shall  see ; 
Each  one  a  murdered  self,  with  last  low  breathy 
'  I  am  thyself,  what  hast  thou  done  to  me  P 
And  I,  and  I,  thyself/  to  each  one  saith^ 
•And  thou  thyself  to  aU  eternity/ " 
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luld  any  hell  be  a  truer  hell  than  this,  or  any  more  deserved  ]     How 
we  be  able  to  arraign  its  justice,  when  we  ourselves  shall  be  oui 
11  tormentors,  and  it  is  our  own  inexorable  anger,  under  which  we 
11  be  for  ever  cowering? 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  in  what  I  have  just  said,  that  the  Church 
enace  sinners  with  some  positive  pmm  sensih,  in  addition  to  the 
damni,  the  internal  toiiures  I  have  just  been  dwelling  on. 
i  even  if  she  does,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  need  shock  the  moral 
se,  when  we  remember  these  two  points.  In  the  first  place  the 
Bpect  of  such  a  grosser  form  of  punishment  may  be  necessary,  in 
ruy  oases,  as  a  beginning.  It  may  lash  the  soul  forcibly  away  from 
or  things ;  and  though  not  giving  it,  by  that,  a  taste  for  things 
t  are  higher,  it  may  at  any  rate  drive  it  within  the  sphere  of  their 
attraction.  And  besides  tliis,  the  scourge,  be  it  never  so  coarse,  must 
ia  a  great  measure  be  8t4f-applied.  The  vengeance  threatened  is 
xemote ;  and  unless  we  make  some  efFoi-t  om-selves*  it  may  easily  fade 
out  of  our  imagination.  When  imagined  it  may  be  tmspiritual;  but 
there  is  something  spiritualising  in  the  laborious  eflbrt  that  is  required 
ectually  to  unagine  it.  Nor  can  such  fear  as  is  thus  engendered 
perly  be  called  servile  or  degi-ading,  when  we  ourselves,  of  our 
own  free-will,  become  a  part  of  that  which  terrifies  us,  and  are  our- 
selves assessors  of  the  judge  before  whom  we  tremble* 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  doctrine  still  more  distinctively 
Christian — the  doctrine  of  vicari6us  satisfaction,  which  has  so  often, 
and  by  such  high  authorities,  been  called  immoral,  or  morally  im- 
possible 1 

Here  again,  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  have  a  great  difficulty.    But 
fact  must  be,  I  think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  objectors,  that  we  can 
[y  get  rid  of  it  by  giving  place  to  a  greater  one.    For  let  us  once 
knowledge  the  supreme  impoiiance  of  A^rtue,  let  us  once  realize 
w  hard  it  is  to  attain  to  it,  and  we  shall  immediately  become 
nscious  of  the  inexpressible  enormity  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  ourselves  are  sullied  by  it.     Further,  as  no  act  dies  barren 
without  its  consequences,  we  shall  feel  that  our  sins,  whether  only 
st  ourselves,  or  against  others,  are  still  surviving  in  their  effects. 
.ey  have  passed  beyond  our  own  control. 

•  AH  thmga  ore  taken  from  us,  and  beoonie 
Portion  and  parcel  of  the  dreadful  Past.** 

r,  to  use  the  words  of  another  poet,  we  shall  realize  this  :— 

'  The  moving  finser  writes,  and  havbig  writ 
Moves  on,  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  move  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  aO  jour  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it/' 

The  sense  is  thus,  inevitably,  bora  in  us,  that  we  have  chained  our- 
Ijlvcft  to  the  evil  of  the  world.    We  cannot  lise  towards  God.     In 
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this  situation,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Our  burthen  is  greater  than  we 
can  bear.  K  it  is  to  be  borne  at  all,  it  must  be  borne  by  another.  But 
how  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  moral. 
miracle ;  and  by  a  miracle  that  in  its  very  nature  is  absurd  and  un- 
thinkable. Precisely :  and  such  a  miracle  is  the  central  doctrine  of 
the  Church — a  doctrine  as  imthinkable,  but  not  more  so,  than  is  God*8 
power  and  goodness,  when  we  confront  these  attributes  with  the  exist- 
ence of  pain  and  evil. 

And  now,  lastly,  as  to  the  whole  question  of  miracles  alliog^ther — 
is  it  possible  that  the  world,  with  its  eyes  opened  by  science  as 
they  now  have  been,  can  ever  again  yield  assent  to  these  t  Our 
impulse  at  the  present  day  is  at  once  to  reply,  Never.  "  Believe  in 
the  Pope!"  said  the  late  Dr.  Arnold;  "I  would  as  soon  believe  in 
Jupiter."  And  we  now  think  of  miracles  much  as  Dr.  Arnold  did"  of 
the  Pope.  But  this  saying  I  have  just  quoted  is  a  veiy  instructive 
one.  To  Dr.  Arnold  it  seemed  like  the  profoundest  sense.  And  yet 
Dr.  Arnold  believed  in  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  in  the  story 
of  His  miraculous  birth.  What  then  will  the  present  generation 
think  of  his  logic,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  regard  Christianity 
with  the  same  unsympathizing  criticism  that  he  applied  to  Popery  ? 
It  is  surely  a  greater  tax  on  our  creduHty  to  believe  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,  than,  having  believed  that,  to  believe  that  the  Pope  is 
the  representative  of  Christ.  And  now  let  us  see  whether  we  our- 
selves may  not  in  a  few  years  be  seen  to  have  been  condemning 
reUgion  in  general  as  illogically  as  Dr.  Arnold  now  seems  to  us  to  have 
condemned  a  particular  form  of  it.  Though  those  who  call  themselves 
our  advanced  thinkers  repudiate  all  faith  in  Christianity,  they  yet  talk 
of  morality  and  moral  responsibility.  These  are  to  them  matters  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  all  the  reverence  they  have  is  con- 
secrated to  these.  But  it  seems  quite  possible,  indeed  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  as  the  years  go  on,  we  shall  grow  to  feel  certain 
teachings  of  science  more  strongly  than  we  do  now.  As  it  is,  we 
know  them, — oiu'  reason  gi-asps  them ;  but  they  are  not  yet  brought 
home  to  our  daily  imagination.  In  a  short  time  more  they  may  be. 
And  then  perhaps  we  shall  grow  to  see  that,  in  the  face  of  that  unva- 
ried necessity,  that  ine\'itable  sequence  of  things  that  science  alone 
reveals  to  us,  every  notion  of  choice  and  of  moral  responsibility  will 
be  seen  to  be  as  antagonistic  to  reason  as  is  the  story  of  the  birth  and 
the  resurrection  of  Clirist.  To  the  eye  of  reason,  could  the  world 
only  bring  itself  to  regard  the  matter  steadily  Avith  that,  the  existence 
of  free-will,  and  therefore  of  morality  itself,  may  seem  as  much  a 
miracle  as  any  grotesque  cure  or  transformation  related  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  Church  of  Rome  from  a  strictly  logical 
standpoint,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  if  we  believe  in  free-will  and 
morality  in  the  face  of  these  modem  discoveries,  which,  as  far  as 
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they  go,  show  us  all  life  as  nothing  but  a  vast  machine — ^it  is 
hard  to  see  how  we  can  consider  the  Church  of  Rome  as  logically  in 
.any  way  wounded,  or  crippled,  or  in  a  condition,  should  occasion 
offer,  to  be  less  active  than  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  most  un- 
disputed ascendency.  I  conceive  of  her  as  a  ship,  that  seems  now 
unable  to  go  upon  any  voyage,  or  to  carry  men  anywhere,  but  that 
this  is  not  because,  as  was  said  not  long  since,  that  her  "  hull  was 
riddled  by  logic,"  or  that  she  is  dismasted  or  has  lost  her  sails,  but 
merely  because  she  has  no  wind  to  fill  them.  In  other  words,  with 
regard  to  supernatural  religion,  and  CathoHcism  as  its  one  form  that 
still  survives  unshattcred,  I  conceive  that  the  imagination  of  the  world 
has  been  to  a  great  measure  paralyzed ;  but  that  it  may  be  seen 
eyentually  that  it  never  has  been  in  any  way  convinced ;  and  that 
notiiing  is  wanting  to  revive  the  Roman  Church  into  stronger  life  than 
ever,  but  a  qraving  amongst  men  for  the  certainty,  the  guidance,  and 
the  consolation  that  she  alone  offers  them. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  such  an  outburst  of  feeling  is  in  any 
way  probable.  It  is  possible  that  the  world  may  be  outgrowing  such 
a  craving  as  that  I  speak  of;  or  that  it  may  find  some  new  way  of 
appeasing  it.  This  is  a  question  that  is  well  woith  considering ;  and 
I  propose  to  refer  to  it  in  some  future  paper. 

W.  H.  Mallook. 
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(Griechenland,  vi.  274),  which  are  omitted  by  Finlay.  K  these  had 
been  supplied,  and  references  added  to  Gervinus'  history,  where  it 
differs  from  the  present  naiTative  of  recent  affairs,  the  work  before  ns 
would  have  been  more  unquestionably  the  best  on  the  later  his- 
tory of  Greece.  But  perhaps  this  is  an  unreasonable  demand 
from  an  editor,  and  went  beyond  the  Umits  which  he  justly 
imposed  upon  himself.  Indeed  it  is  captious  to  qualify  in  any 
respect  the  praise  which  the  excellent  though  unassuming  contri- 
butions of  Mr.  Tozer  richly  deserve.  Finlay's  love  of  large  principles 
and  his  dislike  of  long  and  minute  details,  while  it  saved  him  from 
the  melancholy  ponderousness  of  most  German  historians,  made  him 
sometimes  careless  of  smaller  points,  on  which  the  reader  regrets  his 
silence.  In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  (vii.  17),  he  is 
extremely  curt  as  to  the  circumstances  before  the  battle,  and  his  narra- 
tive leads  us  to  believe  that  the  allied  commanders  sailed  in  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  fighting,  and  only  allowed  the  Turks  to  fire  the 
first  shot  because  they  were  not  themselves  in  position.  Other  accounts, 
which  ho  must  have  known  perfectly,  state  that  the  battle  was  forced 
on  by  the  Turks  firing  on  English  boats  which  carried  peaceful 
messages,  and  that  the  English  admiral  even  then  stayed  his  fire  in 
the  hope  of  avoiding  bloodshed.  This  is  the  account,  for  example,  of 
Gervinus,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  history  of  this  century.  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  Finlay  deliberately  rejected  it,  but  he  contents 
himself  with  merely  refemng  to  a  manuscript  account  of  the  battle 
as  his  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  work  is  full  of  broad  philosophic  generali- 
zations, drawn  from  long  study  of  the  facts,  combined  with  the 
native  shrewdness  of  the  Scot ;  and  these  give  a  distinct  character 
to  his  writing,  and  raise  him  above  the  ordinary  pedant  or  the  senole 
chronicler.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  different  volumes 
conflicting  propositions,  which  give  an  air  of  hesitation  to  his  thinking. 
In  the  portraits  of  individual  Greek  leaders,  whom  he  knew  during 
the  War  of  Liberation,  these  generalities  often  obscure  the  likeness 
by  suggesting  inconsistent  features ;  and  yet  these  portraits  he  evi- 
dently thought  his  strong  point,  and  the  portions  of  his  history  on 
which  he  had  bestowed  much  care.  He  differs  indeed  very  widely 
from  the  Greek  popular  notions  of  the  military  adventurers,  or  bandit 
chiefs,  who  became  national  heroes  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 
His  honourable  and  chivalrous,  but  tame,  character  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  Kolokotrones  or  for  Odysseus,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
paints  as  an  atrocious  compound  of  every  vice  (vi.  249),  while 
his  sketch  of  the  former  is  not  much  more  favourable.  Probably 
the  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader  is  that  of  Lord  Byron, 
with  whom  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Mesolonghi,  just  before 
the  poet's  death,  and  which  I  will  quote,  as  not  being  known  so 
well  as  it  deserves,  and  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  author^s  style : — 
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k**  The  11^108  of  Lord  ByiYni  wonUl  in  all  probabiJity  nf^vf^r  have  nnfoWed 

'  lier  fHilituAl  or  military  talent,     IIu  wa8  not  di.sfxised  i  vt? 

rt  in  p»il>li4' affairs.     lie  regarded  I  m  ill  tics  as  the  art  of  •  >y 

■  '   -M  of  tbu  truth  and  nj'K'^re|>re^entmg'  theuLhi.1 ;  and  vvhattiver 

ij  he  ujijL^ht  fee!  for  military  glory  wn*^  join  id   fn  tin  innat*? 

ititfu  ui  ihe  trade  of  war,     B<.»th  bin  characr  -ontod 

sing  coo tr adit- tion^.     It  seeaiod  as  it'  two  '  s    .■    i-d  hiS 

faltoruately.     One  wa«  feminine,  and   full   of  sympathy;  the  other  was 

iline,   and  ehartictemed  by  clear  jud^anent,   and  by  a   rare  power  of 

Bting  for  consideration  those  facts  only  which  were  rei^uiretl  for  ff»rmij3g- 

BiOD.    When  one  arrived,  the  other  departed    In  coni|jany,  hb  Hj^mpa- 

psoul  was  his  tyrant,  iVJone,  oi*  wi  tli  a  single  person^  his  maseuhne  prudence 

yed  itself  as  his  friend.     No  man  could  tlien  arrange  facUs,  hivestigate 

^causes,  or  examine  their  consequences,  with  njore  lojiirica!  accuracy,  or  in 

"e  priM?ticaI  spirit.     Yet,  in  his  most  sag-acious  moment,  the  entrance  of  a 

person   would  disiuTange  the  order  of  hi»  ideas;  judgment  fled,  and 

apathy,  generally  laughuig-,  t<jok  its  place.    Hence  be  ap|>eared  in  his  con- 

net  extremely  caj^ricious,  while  in  his  oj unions  be  had  really  gre^it  firmness. 

le  often,  liowever    '      '     ^d  a  feminine  turn  f<»r  deceptinn  in  trifles,  while  at 

be  t^ame  time  he  [  a  feminine  candour  of  soul,  and  a  natnral   love  of 

itii^  which  made  iitm  ulLen  despise  himself  quite  as  u^uch  as  he  despised 

jUsh  Hticiety  for  what  !ie  called  its  brazen  hyj^ocri^y.     He   felt  liis  want  of 

wnniand;  and  there  can  l»e  no  doubt  tliat  lils  stron^'est  reason  for  with- 

frrmi  society  and  shumiin^^  public  affairs  was  the  conviction  of  his 

ity  to  repress  the  s^-mpathies  which  were  in  opp<»sition  to  his  judgment" 

Perhaps  most  of  us  would  not  rec-ognize  tlie  great  poet  in  this  per- 

ait»  which  avoids   Uis  Balient  and  public   features  for  the   sake  of 

bringing  nnt  minor  points  of  no  less  interest.      But  if  this  principle 

carried  out  in  the  description  of  more  obscure,  but  more  impor- 

t  men  to  modern  Greek  history,  we  can  imderstand  how  the  pre- 

nt  generation  of  Greeks  have  complained  of  Finlay's  History,  and 

asserted  that  it  did  not  do  either  the  nation  or  its  leaders  fuU  justice. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  while  in  the  form  of  his  character-painting  he 

I  was  veiy  fond  of  introducing  antitheses  and  contrasts,  perhaps  in 
fcnitation  of  the  style  of  Gibbon,  he  really  made  too  little  allowance 
mx  that  strong  mixture  of  motives  wdiich,  eppecially  in  half-civdlized 
ieople,  produces  such  inconsistencies  as  no  logic  can  reconcile.     Thus 
MB  may  w^ell  imagine  that  among  the  bandit  chiefs,  who  led  anned 
woops  of  robber  patriots  against  the  Turks,  there  may  have  been 
real  patriotism,  as  well  as  eelfiehness,  personal  ambition,  and  a  great 
deal  of  dishonesty.     It  retjuires  not  only  ancestral  traditions,  but  a 
clear  social  atmosphere,  for  the  development  of  high  piinciples,  and 
still  more  for  the  staunch  adherence  to  them.     It  is  therefore  enough, 
it  is  even  a  great  deal,  to  expect  from  a  degraded  and  disorganized 
feople  that  the  general  tendency  of  their  leaders  should  be  towards 
etter  and  higher  things,  and  we  should  condone  the  frequent  relapses 
to  selfishness  and  cruelty  which  result  from  tbe  violence  of  hereditary 
issioiis,  and  the  weakness  of  hereditary  principles. 
These  considerations  seem  suppoiied  by  his  constant  reiteration  of 
e  remark  that  the  Greek  nation  were  so  much  more  earnest,  and  so 
uch  more  unselfish,  than  their  leaders.     Indeed,  the  whole  history  of 
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the  War  of  Liberation  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  unflinching 
patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  this  featore 
Finlay  does  ample  justice.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  a  nation  of 
pure  patriots  can  never  be  led  by  a  parcel  of  pure  knavee,  and  that 
even  the  most  savage  and  imprincipled  of  the  Greek  leaders  must 
have  shown  some  higher  warrant  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  devoted 
and  determined  followers.     It  is  easy  to  show  this  by  examples. 

According  to  Finlay's  own  account  (vi.  221),  Eolokotrones,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  miUtary  ability,  by  an  exhibition  of  avarice 
and  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of  booty  at  Tripolitza  lost  both  his  fair 
chance  of  leading  the  Bevolution  and  the  moral  influence  he  had  acci- 
dentally gained,  and  relapsed  into  a  mere  klepht  or  party  chief.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  incompetent  Mavrocordatus,  who  had  no  military 
reputation,  was  called  five  times  from  an  inferior  or  private  station  to 
occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the  government  of  Greece.  In  every  case 
he  made  shipwreck  of  his  own  reputation,  and  left  public  affiGors  as 
bad,  or  worse  than  he  found  them.  Yet  even  when  he  forfeited  the 
nation's  confidence,  he  retained  a  place  in  their  esteem.  This  arose 
from  a  conviction  that  he  was  less  influenced  by  love  of  money  than 
the  other  politicians.  Thus  his  imsullied  reputation  conferred  on  him 
a  greater  popularity  than  he  could  have  obtained,  had  ministerial 
corruption  and  financial  peculation  not  been  considered  the  direct 
causes  of  most  political  evils  by  the  Greeks  (vi.  246,  abridged).  How 
strongly  we  are  reminded  of  Grote's  account  of  Nikias  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  these  remarlcs,  and  how  strikingly  they  contradict  the  dark 
picture  which  many  parts  of  Finlay's  book  give  us  of  the  dishonesty 
of  the  nation ! 

There  are,  indeed,  few  nationalities  more  distinct  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  either  ancient  or  modem ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  a  study  of  their  present  claims  and  prospects,  to  read, 
through  Finlay's  volumes,  the  history  of  their  later  antecedents,  and 
the  causes  which  have  made  them  what  they  now  are.  Of  course,  the 
present  people  have  made  great  capital  out  of  their  ancestry — a  feature 
which  often  rouses  Finlay's  sarcasm  and  his  ire.  It  is  argued,  with  a 
good  deal  of  force,  that  this  illustrious  descent,  or  the  belief  in  it,  has 
done  the  Greeks  great  practical  harm,  that  it  has  made  them  vain  and 
self-assuming,  and  impaired  their  reliance  upon  present  virtues  by 
dazzling  them  with  bygone  glories.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  maintain  that  Greece  should  start  as  a  perfectiy  new  nation,  if 
she  desires  to  succeed,  seem  to  underrate  the  force  of  Greek  traditions, 
however  remote,  in  kindling  enthusiasm  and  sustaining  trial. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  Finlay  first  wrote  on  the  subject,  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question  had  been  obscured  by  historical  speculations, 
which  denied  the  alleged  descent  of  the  modem  firom  the  old  Greeks 
altogether,  and  brought  evidence  to  show  that,  while  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  survived,  the  people  who  now  speak  it  were  not  Greeks  in 
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bloody  but  a  mixed  race,  made  up  of  Sclavonians^  Albanians,  and 
her  late  immigrants.     It  was  a  queetion  on  which  evidence  was 
ery  scanty  and  diflScult  to  be  found.     In  the  earlier  volumes  of 
iday'e  book,  the  history  of  Greece  is  made  to  embrace  the  history  of 
nsta.ntinople  and  its  empire,  otherwise  all  the  extant  materials  must 
elt  down  from  two  volumes  (ii,  and  iii.)  to  a  few  pages,  which  relate 
here  and  there  the  invasions  of  Northern  tribes,  and  the  miseries  of 
the  inhabitants.      The  foundation   of  such   all-important  places  as 
Monemvasia  is   even  shrouded  in  mist»  and  we  can  only  infer  their 
origin  from  the  necessity  felt  in  the  sixth  century  of  removing  from 
e  inland  highroads  of  Sclavonian  invasion  to  the  seaboard,  where 
n  escape  by  ships  remained  open  to  the  beleaguered  Greeks** 
According  to  Hopf,  it  was  the  high  authority  of  Finlay  which,  for  a 
Beason  at  least,  placed  a  Real  upon  the  bold  theory  advanced  by  Fall- 
erayer,  that  not  a  single  old  Hellene  could  now  be  traced  in  Greece, 
lut  that  the  whole  country  having  been  ravaged  and  desolated — 
thens  even  for  four  hundred  years — the  present  people  were  noiihern 
migi'ants,  southern  and  eastern  pirates,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  mixed 
tionalities,  in  which   Slavs  and  Albanians  predominated.     It  was 
ought  by  most  Germans  that  so  shrewd  and  able  a  critic  as  Finlay, 
ho  lived  on  the  spot,  would  not  have  accepted  Fallmerayer  s  quota- 
tions from  archives  at  Athens  without  proper  evidence  ;  and  so  for  a 
ood  many  yeai-s  the  Hellenic  parentage  of  the  present  Greeks  was 
onsistently  denied  and  even  ridiculed. 
The  reaction,  which  began  with  exclamations  of  sentimental  dis- 
gust and  illogical  patriotism,  gradually  gained  a  firmer  position  by  the 
ecial  researches  of  Ellissen,  Zinkeisen,  and  Ross,  who  rather,  huw- 
iver,  broixght  out  facts  inconsistent  with  the  Slav  theory  than  direct 
f  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  based.    But  the  day  of 
:oning  has  come  at  last.     Tlie  chronicle  of  Monemvasia  has  been 
proved  by  Hopf  a  late  and  perfectly  worthless  compilation   of  the 
Turkish  period,  and  its  authority  not  only  small,  but  inconsistent  mth 
tteelf.    The  case  is  still  worse  with  the  alleged  records  of  the  Anargyri 
iOnvent,  and  the  public  lettei-s  presei'\'ed  by  the  house  of  Ajacciuoli, 
[d  to  be  in  a  monastery  at  Athens.     Fallmerayer,  it  seems,  objected 
ery  much  to  the  publication  of  this  piece  of  evidence,  but  asserted 
that  the  copy  in  his  possession  was  authentic  and  conclusive,  though 
he  was  refused  access  to  the  original  as  soon  as  his  theory  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  offended  Greeks,     The  Greek  authons,  Surmelis 
and  Paparrhigopoulos,  first  openly  declared  the  Anargyri  fragments 
to  be  mere  forgeries.     At  last  Pittakis  published  the  original  in  the 

•  The  chronicle  of  McfnemTftgiJi,  which  is  ahown  by  Hopf  to  be  a  very  untruatworthy 

icament»  does,  however,  describe  the  founding  of  this  city  in  567  a.d.>  and  this  acooiuit 

ems  probable.    The  terrible  raTitges  of  the  pirates  in  the  seTenteenth  and  eightoenth 

iries  through  all  the  coasts  and  islands  led  afterwai'ds  to  on  opposite  result,  and  the 

\  and  culture  cf  Greece  removed  again  from  the  seaboard,  us  waa  the  case  in  the 

\  days  of  Fhcenician  and  Cariim  adventare* 
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Athenian  Arcbroological  Journal,  when  the  four  hundred  years  of  the 
desolation  of  Athens  were  suddenly  reduced  to  three !  Hopf  roundly 
asserts  that  Pittakis  forged  the  whole  thing,  that  he  prepared  the  first 
copy  to  suit  Fallmerayer,  for  ready  money,  and  afterwards  another  to 
suit  Greek  taste ;  but  that  the  paper  on  which  the  so-called  archives 
arc  written  is  undoubtedly  Venetian  paper  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  so-called  evidence  is  a  deUberat^  imposture. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  remarks  (pp.  100 — 119)  in  Hopf  s  History  of 
iIodii\)val  Greece,  to  which  Mr.  Tozer  briefly  refers.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  readable  passage  in  the  German  Professor  s  profound  but  dull 
essay,  lie  seeks  to  establish  afterwards,  but  not,  I  think,  on  very 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  only  districts  in  the  Morea  which  were 
riiiUy  Sclavizod  were  the  very  districts  commonly  supposed  to- contain 
the  purest  and  noblest  Hellenic  stock — I  mean  the  Tsakonian  and 
Mainot  lUstricts,  If  this  conclusion  holds  its  gi-oimd,  the  result  is  most 
curious;  for  the  fonner  condition  of  the  question  will  be  exactly 
reversed.  The  other  parts  of  Greece  are  reinstated  into  their  long- 
suspootod  legitimacy.  The  Mainots  and  Tsakonians  are  ousted  from 
their  prv>ud  title  of  Spartans,  and  degraded  into  cousins  of  the  Bul- 
garians mul  Servians. 

Mevortheloss,  it  seems  to  me  that  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
the  really  important  issue  has  been  overlooked.  The  question  whether 
rv)reign  bloiul  has  been  introduced  into  a  nation's  ancestry  is  of  Uttle 
import,  provided  the  habits,  the  traditions,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
jnH»|>le  have  not  clianged.  And  tliis  is  quite  possible,  even  in  cases 
>vhori»  tlu»  adniixture  of  blood  is  so  large  as  to  waiTant  at  first  sight 
lh(MiHK(a-tion  of  a  total  change  of  race.  For  there  are  races  which 
I'UHily  diHHppiar  and  lose  themselves  by  admixture,  whereas  there  are 
othorH  HO  iinaiiouH  tliat,  even  when  they  are  numerically  inferior,  they 
Lii^p  oui-brtriling  their  rivals,  like  the  little  leaven  which  gradually 
Iravt^jiH  the  wliohi  hunp.  1  will  take  a  remarkable  case  under  my 
own  cyo.  'l1io  prople  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  have  been 
lor  iimn,v  cinliirieH  m)  largely  invaded  by  the  Danes,  and  then  rein- 
InH'iil  \,y  lMi;;liNh  settlors  and  adventurers,  nay,  even  so  often  exiled 
I'loin  \\h  piihs  and  fxc^huled  by  these  strangers,  that  the  Irish  language 
liiiu  long  (liMJippcari'd  (c^xcept  m  the  local  names),  and  it  may  be  ques- 
Iii'UimI  wheihtT  u  mngle  person  now  in  the  district  can  claim  pure  Irish 
tliiHn  111.  Vi't  if  another  Falhnerayer  were  to  bring  up  all  this  evidence, 
and  inlor  from  hence  that  the  people  of  Dublin  were  really  English 
u\l\onlun«rH  and  Norse  pirates,  he  would  be  justly  disbeheved  and 
ililionliMl  by  all  Hiich  as  had  studied  not  merely  the  history,  but  even 
tho  jM'i'HiMil  nuinnerH  and  traditions  of  the  place.  It  would  not  require 
K\  uuiuila  analysiH  of  tlie  derivations  of  the  names  of  places,  or  a 
p<aul\il  t^xuinination  of  old  pedigrees,  to  show  that  Irish  blood  was 
ra^jy^  \l(iuiinant  in  the  county  of  DubUn  up  to  the  present  day.  Any 
Kingstown  knows  in  five  minutes  that  he  is  not 
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among  EiigKshmeD  or  Noi'semeUj  but  in  Irekud,  and  finds  that  the 
town  of  Dublin  is  now  as  distinctly  Irish  in  character  as  any  town  in 
the  west  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  course  has  had  some 
influence.  But  other  casee^ — ^those  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  of 
Arrierican  towns — seem  to  show  that  the  Irish  Celts  have  the  power  of 
out-breeding  even  stronger  and  higher  races,  and  forcing  their  obtni- 
sive  nationality  upon  the  strangei-s  who  have  conquered  and  who 
despise  them.  Thus  the  Sclavonians  may  have  invaded  and  occupied 
many  parts  of  Greece,  which  remained  Greek,  or  reverted  into  Greek 
districts  by  the  natural  action  of  physical  and  social  laws  which  the 
foreign  conquerors  eoukl  not  control.  And  if  the  Irish  have  main- 
tained their  nationality  in  spite  of  the  almost  total  loss  of  their 
language,  how  much  stronger  is  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  not 
only  preserved  their  tongue,  but  even  imposed  it  uptm  most  of  the 
Albiininus,  who  came  into  the  country  in  its  lowest  state  of  misery 

■nnd  depopulation,  and  occupied  deserted  tracts  without  necessary 

"rtision  with  older  inhabitants  I 

The  real  question  therefore  which  is  %vorth  discussing  about  Greek 
nationaUty  is  this :  Has  the  Hellenic  race,  whicli  had  become  effete^ 
and  which  would  probably  have  become  extinct  ^vithout  the  infusion 
of  foreign  blood,  maintained  its  characteristics  durijig  this  proccBs,  or 
has  it  changed  iji  type,  and  become  a  new  people,  with  no  claims  to  the 
great  heritage  of  its  predecessors  in  tiie  same  coxmtry  ?  It  is  on  this 
(question  that  Finlay  s  Histoiy  affords  \i%  the  evidence  of  those  darker 
and  less-known  centuries  through  which  Greece  has  passed  sinoe  the 
paralyzing  grasp  of  Rome  destroyed  her  political  vitality.  There  is 
indeed  Kttle  material  up  to  the  Frankish  conquest,  yet  even  that  little 
serves  jis  a  conuectiug  thi^ead  witli  the  days  when  a  series  of  occupa- 
tions by  Western  conquerors  again  brought  Greece  within  the  ken  of 
accessible  chroniclers.*  But,  although  not  a  word  can  be  said  against 
the  stiict  impartiality  and  love  of  justice  of  our  historian^  it  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  sense  of 
failui'e  in  his  life,  has  made  him  a  severe  judge  and  a  very  tmcom- 
promising  exponent  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  mediaeval,  as  Well 
as  of  modem  Greeks. 

This  harsh  estimate  from  so  great  an  authority  is  the  more  likely 
to  mislead  us  in  the  inquiry  which  T  have  proposed,  as  the  usual 
pictures  of  the  classical  Greeks  are  very  much  exaggerated  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  extravagant 
notions  had  much  to  do  in  producing  the  bitter  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment in  such  plril-Hellenes  as  Finlay,  who  never  thought  of  sifting 
the  e^adence  for  the  current  pictures  of  ancient  Greek  society.  The 
aplendour  of  the  extant  hterature  and  the  art,  of  Attic  culture  was 

*  Hopf  has  detected  a  good  many  important  fuota  from  tbe  ivcorde  of  tlie  bishoprics 
«nd  the  lives  of  siiinta  throuffh  this  dark  eix>eh,  till  of  which  tend  to  anpi>ort  the  theorj 
of  a  persiBfcent  HeUenic  cmtnre  through  Greec^j  even  in  the  duya  of  Ixu-barian  con* 
qtirst  and  occupation. 
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accepted  as  evidence  of  the  highest  qualities  in  the  bplk  and  average 
of  the  nation,  and  so  an  ideal  Spartan  or  Athenian  type  was  created, 
which  was  nearly  as  imaginary  then  as  it  wonld  be  now.  Of  course 
any  actual  people  must  appear  miserably  degraded  in  comparison 
with  such  a  picture. 

In  estimating  the  relations  of  the  old  to  the  new  Hellenes,  a 
correction  of  these  classical  prejudices  seems  to  me  vital,  and  the 
conclusion  which  we  form  will  chiefly  depend  on  our  not  starting 
from  a  false  basis.*  But  if  we  lay  aside  rhodoo^ontade  and  twaddle, 
and  draw  common-sense  inferences  from  our  evidence  as  men  of  the 
world,  and  not  as  pedant  professors  who  are  eaten  up  with  the 
importance  of  the  objects  of  their  study,  we  shall  find  that  both  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  mediaeval  and  modem  Greeks  have  their 
direct  prototypes  in  classical  times.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have 
elsewhere  shown  at  length,  and  what  is  confirmed  by  the  delicate 
social  tact  of  such  men  as  Ernest  Renan,  Georges  Perrot,  and  £mile 
Burnouf,  who  combine  the  quick  and  subtle  intuitions  of  Frenchmen 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  classical  Greek  books  and 
modem  Greek  people.  Let  any  one  take  up  Finlay's  seventh  volume 
on  Greece  since  1829,  and  he  will  find  reproduced  with  curious  exact- 
ness the  indelible  features  which  appear  through  all  the  twelve 
volumes  of  Grote.  There  is  the  same  constant  love  of  liberty  m  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  faith  in  leaders  who  have  once  served  them 
well.  There  is  the  same  duplicity  and  craft  in  most  of  the  leaders, 
the  same  openness  to  bribes,  and,  what  is  more  striking,  the  same 
passion  to  wield  despotic  power  in  individuals,  combined  vdth  the 
same  hatred  of  despotism  in  the  masses.  There  ia  a  curious  persist- 
ence in  the  jealousy  of  greatness,  along  with  the  confidence  in  it 
just  named ;  there  is,  moreover,  the  same  combination  to  be  found  of 
patriotism  and  knavery,  of  warlike  tastes  and  personal  cowardice. 
There  is  the  same  preponderance  of  intellectual  acuteness  over  moral 
uprightness;  the  same  love  of  learning  and  enlightenment  rather 
than  of  honour  and  purity. 

These  are  of  course  mere  predominating  tendencies,  nor  is  it  for 
one  moment  possible  to  affirm  that  the  moral  qualities  which  are  put 
in  the  second  place  are  not  also  respected.  It  is  in  fact  rather  in 
contrast  to  the  Northern  and  Western  nations  of  Europe,  that  a 
certain  difference  of  balance  is  felt,  which  makes  many  of  us  greatly 
overrate  the  vices  and  underrate  the  virtues  of  a  semi-Eastern  people. 
For  even  this  feature,  the  Oriental  complexion  of  modem  Greece, 
which  most  people  ascribe  to  Turkish  domination,  is  a  far  older,  nay, 
even  an  original  feature,  which  separated  the  earliest  Hellenic  culture 
in  tone  and  temper  from  that  of  Italy  and  the  further  West. 

The  parallel  I  have  here  indicated  is  between  the  old  free  Greeks 

*  I  must  apologize  for  referring  to  my  own  ''Social  Life  in  Greece/'  as  an  attempt  to 
form  a  more  reasonable  estimate  on  this  matter. 
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id  the  Greeks  of  to-day,  and  is  instituted  between  the  present  people, 
id  their  ancestors  when  in  their  highest  and  noblest  condition.  But 
is  needless  to  insist  that  this  comparison  is  hardly  fair,  for  that  long 
>efore  the  Greeks  could  be  suspected  of  having  suBered  contamination 
blood,  their  higher  features  were  impaired  and  their  meannesses 
iidated  by  the  despotism  of  Rome,  Their  political  talents  found 
no  scope,  save  in  the  direction  of  intrigue,  and  their  quick  intellects 
rere  devoted  to  the  gaining  of  wealth  by  trade,  or  of  influence  by 
noting  upon  the  weakness  of  their  masters.  These  unfortunate  con- 
ditions, together  with  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  country,  are  ably 
ketclied  in  the  general  essays  which  form  Finlay's  first  volume^  and 
rhich  show  us  the  pure  Greeks  in  a  state  of  melancholy  degrada- 
tion without  any  admixture  of  baser  blood.  Indeed,  as  he  notices, 
'  Hero  "  of  Mu8a3U8,  the  epigrams  of  Agathias,  and  many  historical 
irorks  written  late  in  this  period,  prove  that  even  Greek  literature  in 
a  higher  sense — the  surest  token  of  Hellenic  culture — was  not  dead. 
He  might  well  have  added  the  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"n  work  of  genius 
which  would  have  gained  a  reputation  in  any  age* 

In  the  division  of  the  empire  tlie  Greeks  again  rose  to  a  prominent 

position,  but  it  is  now  the  Greeks,  and  not  Greece,  wluch  become 

!  subject  of  Hellenic  history.     Indued  so  large  a  portion  of  Finlay's 

tory  treats  of  their  fortunes  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  that  the  very 

itle  of  his  book  is  a  misnomer,  for  there  were  centuries  when  tlie 

iory  ofthe  Greeks  hardly  alludes  to  the  condition  of  Greece.*    The 

itic  provinces  and  the  Euxine  colonies  furnished  a  larger  contin- 

jfent  of  successful  men  to  the  Byzantine  empire  than  the  deserted 

Utica  or  Lacedsemon.     Yet  etill  it  was  the  Greek  race  which,  by  its 

aperior    intelligence  and    higher   education,    monopolized    all   the 

fcdministration  of  law  and  rehgion  in  the  empire*     These  two  engines 

government,  the  one  obtained  from  Roman  genius,  the  other  from 

f  victory  nf  Christianity  over  Paganism,  gave  an  unity  to  the  Greek 

nation  which  it  had  never  before  possessed;  *'but,  unfortunately  for  the 

iw,  Latin  continued  to  be  the  language  of  legjd  business  in  the  East 

mtil  after  the  time  of  Justinian.     This  fact  explains  the  comparatively 

trifling  influence  of  the  legal  class  in  establisliing  the  supremacy  of 

le  Greek  nation  in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  accounts  also  for  the 

indue  influence  which  the  clergy  were  enabled  to  acquire  in  civil 

affairs.     Hud  the  language  of  the  law   been  that  of  the  people,  the 

Sastern  lawyers  could   hardly  have  failed^  by  combining   mth  the 

[lurch,  to  form  a  systematic  and  constitutional  barrier  against  the 

arbitrary  exercise  of  imperial  authority  "  (i,  152). 

The  influence  of  the  Church  was  far  more  prominent,  and  is  cer* 
linly  not  underrated  by  Finlay.     If  there  is  in  fact  any  fundamental 

^  The  limits  of  this  paper  compel  me  to  paas  bj  ia  silence  aU  such  porta  of  th«  work 
>  not  affect  Greece  direct ly,  though  there  are  many  points  of  interest  and  of  valuable 
»rch  in  every  part  of  it 
VOL,  XXXL  3  C 
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difference  between  old  and  new  Greeks,  it  is  probably  derived  from 
the  spread  of  orthodr»x  Christianity,  with  its  centralizing  and  system- 
atizing tendencies.  But  it  seems  to  have  merely  replaced  the  distinc- 
tion of  Hellene  and  barbarian  by  that  of  orthodox  and  heretic,  and  even 
to  have  saved  the  love  of  autonomy  and  municipal  independence  bj 
setting  np  the  local  bishop,  and  the  spiritual  head,  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
poise t»>  the  fjentral  tyranny  of  the  government  at  Constantinople. 
Finliiy.  thoTigh  n«  t  consistent  with  himself  on  this  pointy  asserts  tiiat 
Hellenic  nationality,  during  the  middle  ages,  became  nothing  but 
orthoiloxy.  and  that  the  Greeks  were  no  longer  held  together  by  race 
and  langTiage.  but  by  the  bond  of  a  Church  which  happened  to  adopt 
their  Umguage.  This  theory,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  in 
the  face  ot  his  own  experience  in  modem  Greece,  is  only  intelligible 
if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  Church  took  up  within  it  and 
saristied  tho^e  elements  of  old  Hellenism  which  survived  -within  the 
Iit:irts  of  the  people.  We  know  that  innumerable  Pagan  legends. 
aruv.  r.jT  the  lower  classes,  were  accommodated  to  saints,  and  that  the 
r^or\  educarevl  found  scope  for  their  love  of  subtlety  and  disputation 
:u  :he  metaphysical  controversies  of  their  faith.  And  while  orthodoxy 
thus  preserved  and  protected  old  Hellenic  features  in  the  people,  it 
A\-;sis  a  ivwt  rful  engine  for  helping  the  amalgamation  of  foreign  settlers 
i!i  0  T^^ece,  and  bringing  them  Avithin  the  influence  of  the  older  and 
tv'ugcier  nationality.  Indeed,  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  the 
aooour.t  of  the  Nomian  incursions  into  Greece,  is  the  small  effect  which 
r;:o  bold  and  turbulent  Sclavonians  had  made,  after  centuries,  upon  a 
population  which,  owing  to  prolonged  Byzantine  despotism,  had  de- 
Yi  limped  what  we  may  call  its  Jewish  qualities,  its  love  of  peace  and 
.'f  gain.  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Euboca,  are  then  described  (iii.  161) 
;is  full  of  w^'alth  and  manufacture,  of  rich  citizens  and  fail*  women. 
hwx  u!iaMo  to  oiler  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  invaders,  and  even 
surroudoring  the  Acrocorinthus  without  a  straggle.  It  is,  however, 
cortaiu  that  the  city  pi^pidations,  which  then  suffered,  were  learf 
atVci'ted  by  barbarian  inroads,  and  that  these  peaceful  and  submissire 
u»h«blta»itM  must  have  been  almost  purely  Hellenic. 

\\'ln*!i  \\\is  Fnxukish  knights'  conquest  of  Greece  supervened,  we 
avrivo  af  a  period  of  more  light  and  fuller  information,  but  the  chroni- 
i'U'v«  \\\\^  tiu)  busy  recording  the  splendour  of  the  conrts  of  Thebes 
y\\\\\  Athens,  i»f  Klarentza  and  Karytcna,  to  tell  us  how  Greek  nation- 
ality preHcnttul  itself  to  their  eyes.  The  military  resistance  of  the 
^s^^|»K»  \\\\H  Niiiall,  for  the  knights  were  A-ery  brave  and  well-disciplined, 
uiul  aMo  ti»  overconio  in  their  panoply  any  Eiu:opean  infantry,  previous 
|\»  \U  \\xf^\\\m\i\o\\  by  the  Spaniards.  They  moreover  offered  good 
K>r4u«  to  tlio  jjoople,  and  their  rule  may  have  been  accepted  as  a 
v^AUoe  of  Honu^  escape  from  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  Byzantine 
^\%'ruuumt.  Hut  many  untoward  circmnstances  prevented  this  inier- 
^MliU^  Ulnlurical  experiment  of  bringing  Greece  into  Western  politics 
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and  WeBtem  culture  from  obtainiDg  a  fair  trial,  Tho  chivalry  of 
nortbei'u  Greece  was  mined  by.  the  disaster  near  OrchomenuB,  which 
left  Athens  and  Thebes  at  the  mercy  of  the  rapacious  and  bloodthirsty 
Catalan  merccaarios.  The  princes  of  the  Morca  only  partially  con- 
quered that  coimtry ;  the  momentary  successes  of  William  of  Ville- 
Imrdouiii  being  sacrificed  to  release  him  from  captivity.  There  was 
always  a  Bj'zantine  province  in  the  peninsula,  not  to  speak  of  Venu- 
tittu  ports,  to  interfere  with  tlie  peaceable  development  of  feudahsm. 
These  causes,  combined  with  the  perpetual  quan'els  and  wars  of 
the  various  princes,  and  above  all  the  pretensions  and  exactions  of 
flie  Latin  clergy  who  accompanied  them,  made  it  but  too  natural  that 
the  Greeks  shoidd  desire  and  revert  to  the  known  evils  of  B^'^an- 
tine  dominion,  now  mitigated  by  the  growing  appreheuBion  of  the 
l\ltiQi.  Still  later,  when  the  central  power  became  weak  and  helpiews, 
t^  g  hand  of  Mohammed  IL  seemed  the  only  salvation  from  the 

ht. .  ..  t"  piracy  and  anarchy  T\ith  which  the  country  was  t4>rmunted. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Hopf  is  misled  by  his  familiarity  with 
the  '  of  the  Frankish  courts  in  the  chronicles,  when  he  criti- 

eb  ^ ,  d  estimate  of  this  period,  and  thinks  that  the  condition  of 

people  was  happy  imder  their  Western  rulers.   The  shrewd  instinct 
of  the  Scotch  historian  was  not  misled  by  the  onesidedness  of  the 
evidence. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  Greeks  had  a  fair  ofter 
mbracing  Western  cultm-e,  which  was  indeed,  at  that  time,  in  many 
ects  far  behind  the  East>,  and  of  which  the  noblest  features  de- 
ded,  fis  Finlay  well  explains^  on  hereditary  asBociations,  and  upon 
itiments  which  written  laws  could  not  convey.     But  if  we  study  the 
lacity  of  the  Hellenic  race  through  the  rest  of  its  history,  we  shall 
disposed  to  decide  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the  Frankish 
iglitn  have  made  Greece  one  of  the  members  of  Western  Europe,* 
At  this  period,  diuing  the  conquest  by  Mohammed  IL,  the  Alba- 
ns begin  to  act  a  firominent  part  in  the  Morea,  and  even  attempt 
separate  policy*     This  idea  was  crushed  by  the  Sultan,  Ijut  we  may 
>t6  that  the  Albanian  clement,  originally  brought  in  to  colonize  waste 
m  and  fill  material  gaps,  did  far  more  important  service  in  refresh- 
the  political  deficiencies  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  leintroducing  that 
dy  and  warlike  love  of  independence  which  marks  both  the  ancient 
d  the  modem  Hellenes.     Even  up  to  the  War  of  Liberation  those 
on 8  of  the  country  which  are  kno^vn  to  be  Albanian  have  taken 
)  lead  in  warlike  affairs,  but  they  became  so  thoroughly  amalgamated 
policy  w4th  the  Hellenes  during  Turkish  despotism,  that  we  may 
iert  them  to  have  restored  to  the  population  one  of  its  oldest  and 
blest  features,  which  had  been  well-nigh  crushed  out  with  misery 

Jth^  idea  of  forming  Statt^  in  the  Ea^t  by  conqueet  and  colonization  from  the  W^t 
"^1  to  hitve  Ififrted  Or  long:  tide  after  the  CruBudes.    As  lat43  as  1628  the  Haguenote 
1,  lifter  the  ^iegpe  of  BocheUe,  to  buy  Ehodesi  from  the  Sultan,  and  set  np  a 
Qt  kingdom  there  undor  tho  Due  de  Koban. 

3  c  2 
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and  misgovemment.  There  are  still  portions  of  Greece,  even  in  Attica, 
where  Albanian  is  commonly  spoken.  Certain  districts  and  islands, 
such  as  Megara,  Hydra,  Poros,  Spetza,  and  most  of  -ffigina,  are  said 
to  be  purely  Albanian.  Yet  even  here  I  think  a  strong  Greek  element 
must  have  remained,  or  reappeared,  together  with  the  language  and 
the  old  traditions.  So  much  I  know  from  personal  observation,  that 
there  are  in  iEgina  old  Greek  types  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  upon 
the  Parthenon  frieze. 

But  however  the  infusion  of  a  military  spirit  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  Albanians,  we  have  Finlay's  testimony  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  was  not  changed  in  character.  In  discussing  (in  his  fifth 
volume)  the  second  attempt  to  render  the  Morea  a  dependency  of 
the  West,— that  of  the  Venetians,  1684-1718,— he  quotes  (p.  208)  the 
Venetian  pictures  of  Greek  character  as  being  the  same  as  those  of 
Oantacuzenos  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of 
this  attempt*  are  more  curious  and  interesting  than  those  of  the  failure 
of  the  Frankish  knights,  for  the  Venetians  governed  carefully  and  gen- 
erously after  their  notions,  and  even  held  a  balance  between  their  own 
and  the  Greek  Church — an  instance  of  remarkable  enlightenment  for 
that  age.  As  the  Crusaders'  conquest  is  compared  to  the  Norman 
invasion  of  England,  so  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  Greece  is  even 
more  aptly  compared  to  the  management  of  the  Ionian  islands  by 
England,  or  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  by  Bavaria.t 

The  conduct  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  permanent  benefits,  especially 
in  education,  which  they  conferred  upon  the  Greeks,  make  the  easy 
reconquest  of  the  country  by  the  Turks  in  1718  a  very  strange  fact, 
•especially  as  the  decay  of  the  Porte  had  commenced,  and  the  vices  of 
Ottoman  rule  had  been  already  known  and  felt  by  the  Greeks.  Finlay 
attributes  to  the  Venetians  the  first  kindling  of  the  sparks  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  nation,  and  suggests  that  the  good  example  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  had  a  pemnanent  eflfect  upon  their  degraded  and  lethargic 
Orthodox  rivals  in  the  aflfections  of  the  people.  He  thinks  that  the 
generation  educated  under  the  Venetians  was  of  a  newer  and  better 
type,  though  his  picture  of  the  Greek  character  at  this  very  period  of 
his  work  (v.  203, 204)  is  anything  but  flattering.     It  is  indeed  hard  to 

*  By  far  the  longest  experiment  of  Western  feudalism  on  the  Greeks  was  that  which 
subsisted  (under  Venice)  at  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  islands.  But  it  seems  to  have 
left  the  population  no  less  Greek  than  the  rest ;  the  Corfiotes,  even  after  the  later  rule 
of  the  English^  seem  to  possess  aU  the  weaknesses  of  the  other  (Greeks,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  acquired  any  special  Western  virtues.  Hopf  thinks  (vii.  188,  6)  that  a 
traveller  passing  from  the  Ionian  islands  into  Greece  can  even  now  see  the  good  resolts 
of  Venetian  occupation.  This  curious  statement  ignores  the  English  influence  com- 
pletely, though  it  has  long  since  overlaid  most  Venetmn  traces  of  culture. 

t  Finlay  adds  that  the  Venetian  rule  "  would  not  suffer  by  the  comparison  "  (v.  p.  197), 
a  statement  which  Hopf  translates  into  an  assertion  of  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
Venetians  (vii.  187).  This  seems  to  show  that  he  does  not  know  the  English  langmge 
more  accurately  than  the  English  treatment  of  these  islands.  I  am  certain  Rnlaj  wrote 
the  soitence  loosely,  and  meant  to  apply  the  comparison  chiefly,  if  not  wholhr,  to  the 
Bavarians.  Among  other  analogies  the  government  of  <}hioe  by  a  GenoeseComiMiiJ 
under  the  sanction  of  the  State  affords  a  comparisoii  with  our  own  SMt  LidM 
Company. 
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^e  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  people  at  this  period  any  signs  of  the  higher 
lalitieB  which  presently  manifested  themselves.  They  eeem  rather 
have  grown  up  first  from  a  more  complete  fusion  of  the  Albanian 
Bttlers  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,*  thus  giving  a  certain  element  of 
rdiness  to  the  national  character,  which  had  been  depraved  by  long 
irviUty  and  corruption*  Secondly,  we  must  not  forget  the  ingrained 
love  of  learning  in  the  nation,  which  Finlay  constantly  calls  love  of 
pedantiy,  and  most  imjuetly  stigmatizes  as  a  weakness,  whereas  it  is 
really  a  clear  sign  of  intellectual  superiority  in  the  Greek  over  the  other 
itions  of  the  east  of  Europe.  This  love  of  learning,  this  intellectual 
iriosity,  became  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  great  etridcB  of  liberty 
long  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  centurj',  but  by  the  con- 
int  intrigues  of  Russia,  which  kept  promoting  insuiTections  in  the 
iristian  pro\ances  of  the  Sultan,  There  should  be  added  the  gradual 
elaxation  of  Turkish  despotism,  and  the  constant  advancement  to 
f  h  honours  of  the  Phanariot  membere  of  the  Greek  race.  These  causes 
more  proximate  and  more  obvious  in  explaining  the  gradual  rise 
Greek  spirit,  than  the  transitory  occupation  by  the  Venetians,  which, 
spite  of  its  ability  and  mildness,  perhaps,  as  Hopf  thinks,  on  account 
the  mildness,  failed  to  heal  the  distempers  and  secure  tbe  afifectiona 
if  the  people.  But  as  Finlay  remarks  over  and  over  again,  no  foreign 
domination,  however  well  meant,  has  ever  satisfied  the  Greeks;  it 
Dmains  to  be  seen,  whether  they  will  be  contented  by  a  Government 
their  own. 

The  interest  of  Finlay's  volumes  increases  as  he  brings  us  nearer  to 
ie  present  time  and  within  the  range  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
tern  question.  The  character  and  policy  of  the  Ottoman  rulers, 
keir  great  virtues  and  brilliant  abilitiesj  are  painted  with  a  very 
frmpathetic  hand,  and  in  the  War  of  Liberation  there  is  no  figure 
Fbich  stands  out  more  prominently  than  that  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II„t 
rhose  whole  life  was  a  patient  and  almost  heroic  attempt  to  hold 
Jgether  an  empire  which  even  sixty  years  ago  was  thought  in  the 
of  its  dissolution,  and  had  its  vidtures  w^heeling  around  in 
)ticipation  of  their  prey.  Yet  it  would  indeed  be  surprising  if  the 
Wonderful  mihtary,  political,  and  mercantile  organization  wliich  tJie 
storian  describes  in  the  splendid  opening  chapter  of  his  fifth  volume 
id  decayed  without  flashing  out  again  into  brilliant  moments  of 
reatness. 

The  neighboming  nations  seem  ever  to  have  been  underrating  the 
toman  power.     From  the  ridiculous  campaign  of  Peter  the  Great 

Finky  observee  {yu  p.  28)  that  within  the  greater  part  of  the  Hmite  of  Greece 

Bipied  hj  the  Albanians,  the  Greeks  have  been  as  completely  eix^^lled  aa  the  Celtic 

B  by  the  Saxons  in  England.     Is  it  at  all  clear  thiit  many  Celtic  eJementa  do  not  underlie 

)  Saxon  population  of  England,  though  lapse  of  time  has  fused  the  nation  into  one 

aeouB  whole  ?    In  any  caee,  the  districts  which  are  really  Albanian,  and  where 

I  is  now  spoken,  were  rather  deserted  tracts  colonized  than  disti-icts  conquered 

I  expelled  QreekB. 

Cf  Ti.  £09  and  309,  which  are  very  interesting  paflwg«8* 
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on  the  Pruth,  in  1711,  to  the  campaign  of  last  year,  when  the  Boasian 
ofiBcers  were  boasting  that  they  wonld  hunt  the  Turk  without  a 
struggle  into  Constantinople,  the  enemies  of  Turkey  have  been  deceiv- 
ing themselves  about  her  power  of  resistance.  She  has  seldom  failed 
to  produce  able  generals  when  they  were  required.  In  the  War  of 
Liberation,  it  appears  from  Finlay's  narrative  that  Reshid  Pasha  was 
far  the  ablest  officer  on  either  side.  Her  diplomacy  has  on  the  whole 
been  marked  by  more  honesty  and  straightforwardness  than  those  of 
most  of  her  Christian  neighbours.  In  fact  the  conduct  of  the  Western 
powers  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  a  mere  tissue  of 
duplicity.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  has  been  a  professed 
despot,  and  that  he  has  regarded  his  Christian  subjects  as  his  slaves — 
this  combined  with  an  utterly  corrupt  officialism — has.  permitted 
Christian  sovereigns  who  were  practically  as  despotic,  and  whose 
officials  were  not  less  connipt,  to  assume  that  the  existence  of  the 
Porte  in  Europe  is  intolerable,  and  that  even  breaches  of  faith  in 
dealing  with  it  are  excusable,  as  with  heretics  in  the  middle 
ages.  These  remarks  apply  specially  to  Russia,  whose  policy  is 
sketched  by  Finlay  with  clearness,  and  apparently  with  fairness,  but 
not  without  a  strong  conviction  that  her  meanness,  her  duplicity, 
and  her  selfishness,  have  been  more  consistent  than  those  of  her 
neighbours. 

With  regard  to  Finlay's  estimate  of  the  Greeks,  I  have  intimated 
already  that  his  judgments  seem  harsh  and  imintentionally  unfair.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  war  as  that  of  the  liberation  of  Greece 
could  have  been  fought  out  without  bringing  to  the  surface  every 
adventurer  and  miscreant  in^tho  nation.  Long  degradation  had,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  intensified  those  feelings  of  revenge,  and  that  love 
of  cruelty,  which  were  dark  features  in  the  old  Athenians,  the  most 
humane  people  of  the  most  civilized  times  in  Greece.  The  consistent 
treachery  in  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  and  the  breaking  of  capitulation 
treaties,  which  disgraced  the  Greek  armies,  are  the  common  feature  of 
all  slave  insurrections,  and,  dreadful  as  these  things  are,  it  must  be 
urged,  in  common  justice,  that  humanity  in  war  is  a  very  late  and 
partial  outcome  of  civilization,  and  that  greater  nations  than  the 
(ircuiks  seem  not  to  have  learned  it  even  at  the  present  day. 

Thcj  really  melancholy  spectacle,  and  that  which  must  have  painfully 
alIo(!l(id  all  such  enlightened  phil-Hellenes  as  Finlay,  was  the  utter 
iffiioranoci  among  the  Greeks  of  the  very  meaning  of  freedom,  when 
ilM^y  had  attained  it.  To  the  mass  of  the  country  population,  it  meant 
r(li(if  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  yet  "  during  the  whole  war  with  the 
Hultan,  the  administrative  organization  of  civil  and  financial  business 
r^rniiiri(;(I  th(?  same  in  free  Greece  as  in  Turkey.  No  improvement  was 
Intt(lc5  in  taxation,  no  measures  were  adopted  for  rendering  property  more 
HCtdiirfi,  no  attempt  made  to  obtain  an  equitable  administration  of 
jiwtjijd  ;  110  courts  of  law  were  established,  or  financial  accounts  pub- 
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lifiihed**  (vi,  2H0).  A  people  of  slaves  were  suddenly  enfranchised,  and 
it  waa  imagined  that  they  would  at  once  know  what  to  do  with  their 
liber^j% 

The  fact  is  that  even  their  leaders  were  equally  ignorant  of  its 
r»     With  inostof  thera  liberty  meant  personal  aggrandisement, 
use  to  pay  dependentg  aud  followers  out  of  the  public  rev^emie. 
Accordiiigly  "  governments  were  formed,  conBtitutiohja  were  dra^irn  up, 
national  assemblies  met ;  orators  debated,  and  laws  were  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  Liberals  of  the  day*     But  no  eflfort  was  made 
to  prevent  the  Government  being  \drtually  absolute,  unless  it  was  by 
rendering  it  abeolutely   powerless.      The  national  aBsemblies  were 
nothing  but  conferences  of  parlies,  and  the  laws  passed  were  intended 
to  fascinate  Western  Europe,  not  to  operate  with  effect  in  Greece" 
(ibid,)-     WTien  the  imhappy  nation  Bought  to  place  itself  under  the 
control  of  some  political  head  who  would  frame  a  new  oi^er  of  things, 
and  save  the  land  from  anarchy,  they  only  found  man  of  two  classes, 
the  very  few  w^ho  attempted  honest  government,  but  who  had  no 
tiotiou  of  that  municipal  freedom  which  alone  trains  a  country-  to  inde- 
pendence ;  or  the  many  who  at  once  turned  to  their  own  aggrandise- 
lent,  and  made  their  power  a  mere  source  of  wealth  to  themselves 
id  their  adherents.    It  \h  quite  possible  that  the  theory  of  Capodistrias 
the  true  one,  and  that  Greece  would  have  been  best  governed 
luring  her  yeai^  of  political  infancy  by  a  strong  and  somewhat  despotic 
ind.    But  the  despot  should  have  been  some  Solon,  or  Timoleon,  some 
eal  patriot  who,  while  he  crushed  out  anarchy  and  disorder,  and 
red  personal   safety   and  the  rights   of  pi-operty,  set  himself  at 
to  establish  the  law  above  governi»ent  officials,  and  to  teach  the 
people  the  management  of  their  local  affairs  by  selecting  the  best  men 
Imong  themselves.     Tt  w^an  the  dire  nnnfortune  nf  Greece  that  in  this 
crisis  she  developed  no  Washington,  and  that  she  fell  instead  under 
the  hands  of  a  Capodistrias/ 

Still  more  Uicldess  was  the  refusal  of  Leopold  to  become  King,  and 
le  selection  of  a  prince  from  Bavaria,  a  country  which,  even  in  the 
rerraany  of  that  day,  w^as  noted  for  parochial  despotism.  Otho  can- 
lot  possibly  have  had  the  least  inkling  of  the  pracrical  meaning  of 
ponstitutioual  liberty,  though  of  course  all  the  petty  German  princes 
)f  that  period  had  read  enough  aliout  it  to  fear  it  thoroughly,  and  to 
Ipprehend  that  the  day  of  rcckouing  must  soon  come  for  themselves* 
msequently  after  the  frightful  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of 
Japodistrias,  Greece  fell  into  the  clutches  of  a  Bavarian  clique,  who  did 

To  live  or  die  froe  was  the  firm  resolTe  of  tlie  peasantry  of  Greece  when  they  took 
Mrt  ;  itnd  no  Hufferingfl  ev^r  Bhook  that  i*eeolutioii.     They  neTOr  had  the  fortune  to 
f  I:  Nr  worthy  of  their  cause.     No  eminent  nmn  standi  forward  as  the  type  of  the 

ti  T-tTTt^s  ;  too  inaay  are  famous  aa  representatiyee  of  the  nation's  rices.     From 

til  lev  -e  the  reoords  of  the  Greek  Eevolution  are  destitute  of  one  of  history's 

most  charaotemtics ;  it  loses  the  charm  of  a  hero's  biojfraphy.    But  it  pos- 

vesfiee  it^  <»wn  distinction.     Never  in  the  records  of  States  did  a  nation's  suecess  depend 
more  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  the  msiss  of  the  popuLitiou"  (vii.  l>il). 
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what  they  cotild  to  centralize  everything,  to  subdue  the  people  again: 
into  political  nullity,  and  to  neutralize  either  by  tyranny  or  by  base- 
intrigue  all  the  efforts  of  Greek  patriots  to  complete  the  liberation 
of  their  sorely  tried  people. 

The  Revolution  of  1843,  a  most  honourable  and  reasonable  move- 
ment, only  partially  cured  these  evils,  for  the  country  was  still  ruled 
by  a  dishonest  king,  and  his  ministers  were  still  the  men  who  had 
been  trained  in  old  and  evil  times.  At  last  the  Revolution  of  1862, 
though  accompanied  by  some  painful  excesses,  got  rid  of  the  real 
source  of  the  evil,  and  by  the  banishment  of  Otho  made  way  for  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  It  is  from  this  year,  and  not  from  1829,  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  that  the  freedom  of  Greece  really  dates. 
At  last  Greece  has  been  reheved  from  the  pressura  of  a  centralizing 
government,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  the  frightful  evil  of  brigand- 
age which  was  almost  fostered  by  the  Bavarian  king  for  political 
purposes.  Accordingly  Greece  has  since  steadily  improved.  The 
Piraeus  is  now  full  of  factories,  and  the  Morea,  so  long  devastated  and 
isolated,  is  now  a  well-cultivated  and  secure  country.  The  provinces 
along  the  Turkish  frontier  have  not  yet  revived,  for  they  have  only 
lately  escaped  from  the  oppression,  and  hardly  from  the  fear,  of  brigands. 
But  when  the  frontiers  of  Greece  are  rectified,  as  must  surely  soon  come 
to  pass,  when  Thessaly  and  Epirus  are  joined  to  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Turk  is  no  longer  within  a  day's  journey  of  Athens,  we  may  fairly 
expect  that  more  rapid  progress  will  be  made. 

I  dare  not  prophesy  greater  things  of  the  future  of  the  Hellenic 
people,  though  in  the  momentous  changes  which  seem  to  be  impending, 
they  maybe  called  to  fulfil  a  greater  destiny,  and  occupy  in  the  world's 
history  a  place  more  worthy  of  their  ancient  fame. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  MR.  a  H.  LEWES : 

THEIR  APPLICATION    OF   THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION  TO   THOUGHT* 


Part  II.— Mr.  Spencer  on  the  Independence  of  Matter. 


N  the  December  number  of  this  RE^TEW  we  entered  on  an  inqmiy  into 
tlio  **  Independence  '*  of  matter  or  the  object^  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
E>encer  in  the  seventh  Part  of  hie  Psychology.  He  there  identifiee  the 
bject  with  a  certain  aggregate  of  vivid  states  of  consciouflneee,  which 
le  makes  out  to  be  independent  of  another  aggregate,  consisting  of 
it  states,  and  identified  with  the  subject.  We  ventured  to  express 
donbt  whether,  notwithstanding  his  express  statements  to  that 
feet,  his  view  of  the  independence  of  the  object  was  thus  fahly 
pressed,  on  the  twofold  ground  that  the  '*  vivid  aggi*egate/*  as  he 
scribes  it  in  detail,  is  not  really  independent  of  what  he  describes  as 
le  "faint,"  and  that  the  constituents  of  the  objective  world  cannot 
{tt*operly  be  reduced  to  vivid  states  of  consciousness  or  to  '*  clusters" 
'of  such  states.  Enough  was  said  to  show  that  if  we  are  to  accept 
Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  objects  of  the  sensible  world  as  clusters 
of  states  of  consciousness,  and  his  division  of  these  states  into  the 
i\nd  and  the  faint>  we  must  at  least  maintain  that  vivid  states  enter 
Ito  the  objects  only  in  combination  with,  and  as  qualified  by,  faint 
lee,  and  in  dependence  upon  an  intellectual  action  which,  whatever 
may  be,  is  certainly  not  a  vi\4d  state.  It  remains  to  be  seen  next 
^^hether  "vivid  states"  enter  at  all  into  the  objective  world,  as  such — 
into  the  ** things'*  or  "phenomena"  which  we  are  said  to  perceive; 
and  finally  whether  any  states  of  consciousness  so  enter  in  a  sense  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  vivid  and  the  faint  applies  to  them. 
We  shall  then  be  nearer  a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  indepen- 
ience  and  persistency  which  Mr.  Spencer  ascribes  to  matter. 

Let  us  reveii  to  one  of  Mr.  Spencer  s  illustrations,  which  wo  were 
Donsidering  in  the  previous  article.     "  When  for  any  consequent  in  the 
ivid  series  we  can  perceive  the  antecedent,  that  antecedent  exists 
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in  the  vivid  series.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  vivid  series,  after  the  changing 
forms  and  colours  which,  as  united,  I  call  a  curling  breaker,  there 
comes  a  sound  made  by  its  fall  on  the  beach.**  We  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  perceived  antecedent  in  this  instance, 
the  "  curling  breaker,"  is  not  wholly  or  merely  a  collection  of  vivid 
states.  But  is  any  element  of  it  a  vivid  state  ?  And  can  the  per- 
ceived consequent,  "  the  sound  made  by  its  fall  on  the  beach,**  be 
rightly  considered  a  \4vid  state  either?  These  are  in  figict  questions 
as  to  the  relation  between  Sensation  and  Perception.  That  there  if 
some  necessary  relation  between  them — that  no  object  can  be  per- 
ceived without  sensation,  that  a  man  must  have  felt  in  order  to 
perceive — we  shall  not  dispute,  but  this  relation  may  be  under- 
stood in  very  diflferent  ways.  Those  who  would  admit  that  sensible 
objects — ^breakers,  headlands,  umbrellas,  &c. — ^arc  wrongly  reganled 
as  "  clusters  of  vivid  states,'*  independent  of  faint  ones,  and  that  a 
confusion  between  sensation  and  perception  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mistake,  would  still  be  apt  to  maintain  that  sensation  was  an  element 
in  perception  and  that  vivid  states,  though  not  constituting  the  objectB 
we  perceive,  were  yet  necessarily  included  in  them.  Otherwise  it  is 
supposed  there  would  be  no  difference  between  an  object  perceived 
and  one  merely  conceived,  nor  would  there  be  any  meaning  in  the 
verification  of  conceptions  by  reduction  to  possible  perceptions.  But 
is  this  a  true  account  of  the  matter?  We  shall  find  reason,  on  the 
contrary,  for  holding  that,  whereas  perception  in  its  simplest  form  is 
already  a  consciousness  of  relation,  a  sensation  neither  is  so,  nor, 
remaining  a  mere  sensation,  can  become  one  of  the  related  elements 
of  which  in  every  perception  there  is  a  consciousness. 

The  first  part  of  the  thesis  here  advanced — that  all  perception  is 
consciousness  of  relation — will  probably  find  general  acceptance. 
Perception,  it  ^^^ll  be  admitted,  is  of  facts — a  perceived  object  is 
resoluble  into  certain  facts — and  facts  consist  in  relations.  But  upon 
what  ground,  it  will  be  asked,  can  we  doubt  that  a  sensation  may— 
not  to  say  must — enter  into  such  a  relation  as  one  of  its  constituents! 
When,  feeling  a  pain  or  pleasure  of  heat,  I  perceive  it  to  be  connected 
with  the  action  of  approaching  the  fire,  am  I  not  perceiving  a  relation 
of  which  one  constituent,  at  any  rate,  is  a  simple  sensation  ?  The  true 
answer  is.  No.  That  which  is  perceived  to  be  related  to  the  action 
mentioned  is  not  a  sensation,  but  the  fact  that  a  sens^ition  is  felt — a 
fact  to  which  the  designation  "  Aavid,"  appropriate  to  the  sens^ition.  is 
inappropriate.  If,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  existence  of  the  rela- 
tion, I  try  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  out  of  the  range  of  the 
fire's  heat  and  into  it  again,  the  related  facts  are  equally  before  my 
mind  all  the  time.  It  is  not  the  case  that  one  of  them  vanishes  from 
consciousness  and  returns  again,  as  would  be  the  case  if  one  of  them 
were  the  sensation  wliich  ceases  when  I  have  withdniwn  to  a  certain 
distance  from  the  fire.     On  the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of  it  as  a 
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lated  tact  becomes  most  clear  juBt  when,  with  a  last  step  backward 
om  thu  fire,  the  feeliug  of  warmth  passes  away — clearness  of  percep- 
on  uicreasiiig  as  vividness  of  sensatioD  grows  less.  We  conclude, 
en,  that  "facte  of  feeling,"  as  perceived,  are  not  feelings  as  felt; 
at^  tliongli  perception  presupposes  feeling,  yet  the  feeUng  only  siu*- 
ves  in  perception  as  traiusfonned  by  a  consciousness,  other  than 
eling,  into  a  fact  which  remains  for  that  consciousness  when  the 
eling  has  passed.  If  it  is  suggested  that  consistency  will  require 
to  ascribe  a  Uke  coueciousnoss  to  many  of  the  animals,  it  will  be 
fficient  to  reply  that  this,  if  true,  would  be  no  valid  objection  to  a 
lonclusion  foimded  on  an  accurate  analysis  (if  it  bo  so)  of  our  own 
perience.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
ppose,  because  the  burnt  dog  shuns  the  fire,  that  he  perceives  any 
elation  between  it  and  the  pain  of  being  bnnit,  A  eequence  of  one 
eling  upon  another  is  not  a  consciousness  of  relation  between  them, 
iuch  less  of  relation  between  facts  which  they  represent.  The  dog's 
nduct  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  sequence  of  an  imagiim* 
n  of  pain  upon  a  visual  sensation,  resembling  one  which  actual  pain 
previously  foUowetL  There  may  be  cases  of  canine  behaviour 
Vhich  could  with  difficulty  be  explained  in  this  way,  but,  till  dogs  cn^^ 
talk,  what  thita  have  we  on  wliich  to  found  another  explanation  1 
The  case  of  perception  just  considered,  however,  is  by  no  means, 
may  be  said,  the  simplest  possible.  It  is  a  perception  of  relation 
iween  two  distinct  phenomena.  May  not  each  of  these  be  separately 
perceived,  and»  as  so  perceived,  would  it  not  be  merely  a  sensation — 
state  of  consciousness  fitly  called  vivid  %  In  answering  this  question 
e  must  first  ask  another :  What  would  these  perceptions  severally  be "? 
xently,  the  perception  that  I  am  warm,  and  the  visual  perception 
.i]:i6  fire.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  \i%  distinction  from  tlie  sensa- 
of  warmth  would  be  recognized,  on  occasion,  by  Mr,  Spencer 
self.  In  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  *^  postidate  "  with  which  he 
rangely  supposes  that  *'all  metaphysical  reasoning  sets  out*' — viz., 
lat  **  we  are  primarily  conscious  only  of  our  sensations  " — he  rightly 
ists  on  the  difference  between  **  having  a  sensation  and  being  con- 
ious  of  having  a  sensation/**  To  feel  warm,  then,  is  not  the  same 
to  perceive  that  I  am  warm,  or  that  my  body  is  so.  The  perception 
of  something  qualified  by  the  feeling,  or  of  the  feeUng  as  a  change 
m  a  previoiLs  state.  Whether  that  which  is  qualified,  or  which  is 
e  subject  of  the  change,  is  or  is  not  distinctly  conceived  as  inward 
as  outward,  as  self  or  not  self,  makes  no  difference  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  perception  the  feehng  is  no  longer  what  it  is  as  a  feeUng,  but 
takes  its  character  from  a  relation  to  something  else — it  may  be  to 
hat  has  been  previously  felt — ^established  by  a  consciousness  which, 
ecause  it  is  a  consciousness  of  change,  cannot  itself  be  one  of  the 
leUngs  that  form  the  changes, 

•  Principles  of  Peyohology,  §§  404  aad  405, 
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Abstraction  euppoaed,  the  afTection  of  the  retma  is  not  an  image  at  all, 

the  eenee  which  we  are  apt  to  attach  to  the  word,  as  a  conveyance 

consciousnefis  of  some  likeness  of  an  object-     It  is  bo  only  when 

iterpreted  as  representing  something,  and  for  the  person  in  the  fit  of 

kbetractiDn  it  is  not  so  interpreted.     For  him  it  is  an  image  only  in 

that  sense  in  which  the  reflection  of  an  object  in  a  mirror  would  be 

px  image  in  the  abBence  of  any  consciousness  of  relation  between  it 

ad  the  object.     The  affection  of  the  retina  by  rays  of  light  pro- 

beedJng  from  certain  points  is  not  in  itself  a  recognition  of  the  points 

rum  which  the  rays  proceed,  or  of  relation  between  thera.    Yet,  from 

peaking  of  the  affection  as  an  image,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  if 

were  such  a  recognition.     Hence   onr  habit  of  overlooking  the 

sential   difference   between  the  "phenomenon**  as  it  issiies    from 

le  process  of  attention — the  proper  object  of  perception — and  the 

Bnsatioii  which  precedes  that  process,  or  any  of  the  sensations  which 

kccumpany  it,  including  the  last.      The  sensation  has  no  parts,  or 

Eflated  elements,  as  the  phenomenon  has^    Any  notion  to  the  contraiy 

han  only  arise  from  a  confusion   either  between  a  sensation  aiid  it^ 

rgan — ^between  the  retina,  for  instance,  of  which  manifold  pails  are 

ccited  when  we  see  anything,  and  the  vision  itself — or  between 

3nsatioD  and  the  sensible  thing.     A  plurahty  of  objects,  or  of  parts 

an  object,  which  1  am  said  to  see  at  once,  is  a  plurality  for  con- 

[jiousnesft  only  in  virtue  of  a  twofold  intellectual  act.    In  the  first 

^lace,  upon  the  Bimple  visual  sensation  there  must  have  supervened 

iccessive  acts  of  attention,  in  which  what  by  anticipation  are  called 

le  partji  of  the  lumhtous  area  are  ti'a versed  (we  say  "  by  anticipation" 

because  it  is  only  through  the  process  of  attention  that  for  conscious- 

they  become  such  paiis);  and,  secondly,  upon  these  successive 

acts  there  must  have  supervened  a  sjmthesis  l)y  wliich  the  elements, 

l«uccessively  detached  in  the  acts  of  attention,  are  held  together  in 

negation  of  the  succession  as  co-existing  parts  of  a  whole.     These 

elementa  are  not  elements  of  the  ori^al  sensation,  which  must  have 

>een  constantly  replaced  by  others  as  the  eye  moves  during  the  process 

>f  attention,  nor  of  any  of  those  wliich  have  succeeded  it.     They  are 

elements  of  something  by  which  those  seuBations  of  light  and  colom- 

ire  accounted  for.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  any  of  these  sen&jttione 

|brm  such  elements*    The  several  sensations  wiiich  are  received  as  the 

jre  traverses  any  area  of  vision  are  not  parts  of  that  area.    As  this 

irea  itself  in,  fir  consciousneBs,  the  object  by  which  a  visual  sensation 

uccomitod  for,  conceived  simply  tis  extended,  so  its  parts  are  the 

i>bjects  by  which  the  sensations,  arising  upon  motion  of  the  eye  during 

Jie  process  of  attention,  are  accoimted  for,  conceived  in  a  similar  way. 

It  appears  then  tliat  perception  in  its  simplest  form — in  a  form  which 

aay  be  supposed  prior  to  any  reference  of  an  object  to  a  class  or  any 

iference  to  possibilities  of  sensation — ^perception  as  the  first  sight  or 

Duch  of  an  object  in  which  nothing  but  what  is  seen  or  touched  is 
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recognized — neither  is  nor  contains  sensation.  This  is  true  of  it  in  etdi 
of  its  stages.  It  is  true  of  that  original  interpretation  of  the  sensation  u 
a  change,  wliich  excites  the  attention  necessary  to  discover  what  tho 
change  or  thing  changed  is,  and  which  must  be  other  than  the  senaatiofi 
80  interpreted.  It  is  true  again  of  that  process  of  attention  itself  in  whicb 
momentarily  changing  sensations  become  facts  determined  by  ooo>- 
paiTSon  vnih.  other  experience*  It  is  true,  finally,  of  the  phenomeiMiB 
or  '*  total  impression  "—-the  whole  of  related  parts,  or  mutually  t[iia]K 
fied  elements — wliich  results.     If,  then,  Mr,  Spencer's  vi\    '  »te 

means  the  world  of  sensible  objects,  as  the  instances  \\  \  '"» 

of  its  components  require  lis  to  suppose,  we  must  deny  not  only  that 
vivid  states  of  consciousnues,  according  to  the  only  i-  '  ^'  iJo 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  enter  into  its  composition  as  indej>  nf 

other  mental  action,  but  that  they  entor  into  it  at  all.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  that  reason  to  be  supposed  that  it  consists  of  faint  staten 
The  distinction  between  faintness  and  vividness  does  not  apply  at  al! 
to  such  objects,  or  to  their  elements  or  relations.  If  it  did,  as  then^ar^ 
indefinite  degrees  of  vividness  and  faintness,  so  each  object,  and  « 
related  element  of  tho  object,  would  be  susceptible  of  bring  irnl 
nitely  more  or  less  what  it  is,  while  at  some  unascertainable  point  in 
the  scale  of  diminiBhed  intensity,  it  would  pass  from  an  **  objcctlTe  * 
into  a  merely  **  Hiibjeetive  *'  exiHtence.  If  Mi\  Spencer's  lunbreUa.  fof 
instance,  were  what  ho  calls  it,  ^'a  cluster  of  vivid  states  of  confidoni* 
ness,*'  and  no  lees  if  it  were  a  clu&ter  of  faint  ones,  it  would  ^  * "  * '  to 
be  more  or  Ichb  of  an  mnbrella,  an  the  vividness  or  faintnees  .    f  in 

degree  ;  and,  if  his  theoiy  is  to  hold,  there  must  be  somtj  point  in  Ifco 
gradual  abatement  of  hvelineRH  at  which,  from  being  a  real  or  pef- 
ceived  umbrella,  it  would  become  an  imaginaiy  or  merely  conceived 
one.  No  doubt  it  does  affect,  and  is  perceived  as  affecting,  the  semi 
more  or  less  vividly,  but  the  vivacity  or  faintness  of  this  afTection  9 
not  a  ^dvacity  or  taintness  of  the  object  or  of  its  qualities. 

As  to  the  primary,  or,  in  Mi\  Spencer  slanguage,  **  statical  "  quaHtit^ 
this  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  No  one  will  *-  * 
figure  or  motion  of  a  sensible  object,  eith<.*r  in  i-  ^  j  ^  _ 
are  states  of  consciousness  to  which  tho  designation  of  vivid  or  faint 
is  applicable.  In  regard  to  the  secondary,  or  *'  dynamical  *'  quah^ 
more  hesitation  may  be  felt.  Is  not  green  coloia*.  it  may  l>o 
a  quality  of  the  lunbrella,  and  is  it  not  at  the  same  time  a  stete 
consciousness  which  admits  of  being  more  or  less  vivid  !  We  answtr 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  green  colour  is  a  vivid  state  of  eon* 
ficiousness,  it  is  not  a  quality  of  an  object,  not  a  fact,  not  a  relation, 
not  perceived.  The  sensible  qualities  c»f  a  perceived  *>bject  i: 
either  in  pussibihties  of  producmg  sensation,  or  in  the  facts  that 
and  such  sensations  ai*e  being  produced;  and  neither  the  pc^ssibililj 
nor  the  fact  of  a  sensation  being  produced,  whether  tli  W 

[divider  faint,  is  itself  vi\nd  or  faint.     It  in  tmo  th.'it  t  r 
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ccmsciousiveBs,  in  aii  nnenlighteued  person,  doeg  not  thus  interpret  the 
sensible  qiialitioe  which  it  ascribes  to  objects.     It  knows  nothing  of  thi 
cl*    '       "  Ti  between  seDBatiuns  and  their  fumial  causes.     It  supposes 
tit  11  colour  to  belong  to  the  umbrella  iiTespectively  of  its  relation 

either  to  light  or  to  the  eye.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  say  on  that  accoiuit 
that  for  such  a  eonsci  the  sensation  is  the  quality  perceived. 

All  ignoranco  of  the  <|i  ^  relation  to  sense  does  not  mean  its  iden- 
tification Midth  a  feeling.  For  the  consciousnesa  of  the  perceiver  in  all 
it  -  the  colour  perceived  is  a  quality  which  does  not  ceaec,  as  it 

\v  it  were  a  Bensjition,  when  he  turns  to  lo<>lc  at  something  el^e, 

but  continues  for  him — if  he  be  uninstructed,  as  a  colour;  if  ho  br 
insti'ucted,  as  a  possibility  of  colour — though  actually  unseen.  **  But 
at  any  rate,"  it  may  be  rejoined^  "  the  iiiubrella  may  be  more  or  less 
green :  its  perceived  colour  has  the  variable  vividness  which  you  say 
belongs  only  to  seneatitju."  Not  quite  so.  Doubtless  colour  as  a 
sensation  is  vivid,  and  may  be  vivid  in  various  degrees,  but  the  quality 
perceived  la  the  fact  that  the  umlirella  is  green  of  a  certain  shade. 
That  \H  the  fact  f  >r  it  is  nt>t  the  fact  •  it  is  not  more  or  less  the  fact,  nt^r 
is  the  fact  more  or  less  \nvid.  In  a  different  light  the  shade  of  colour 
might  deepen  or  otherwise;  the  sensation  produced  might  become 
more  lively  or  less  so  ;  but  the  vividness  or  variability  in  degree  of  the 
wjOiBation  produced  is  not  a  vividness  or  variability  in  degree  either  of 
the  possibility  of  its  being  prt>duced|  or  of  the  fact  that  the  colour  is 
noAv  prc^seuted  uith  a  particular  degiTC  of  vivacity.  And  either  such 
j)OBsibihty  or  such  fact  is  what  I  perceive  in  perceiving  the  colour. 

|t  may  be  suggested^  indeed,  that  although  neither  the  perceived 
'object  nor  any  of  its  qualities  is  a  vi%ad  state  of  consciousnees,  yet  the 
act  of  perception  is  so.  Since,  however,  it  is  not  acts  of  perception, 
but  things  perceived,,  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  view  when  he  speaks  of 
the  (^  *  Avorld  as  a  vivid  aggregate  of  states  of  conBciouflness, 
thift  bLi^_,^ .  :  u,  if  accepted,  would  not  help  to  rehabilitate  his  doctrine. 
But  it  could  only  be  accepted  through  a  confusion  between  clearness 
ttud  vividncf^R.  Vi\ndne8s  is  not  an  attribute  of  perception,  but  of  the 
eensation  whicli  perception  interprets,  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
blinding  sight  or  deafening  sound,  may  be  so  vivid  as  to  render  per- 
ception for  the  time  impossible.  A  perception  is  clear  when  the 
Ttdations  between  the  elements,  in  the  consciousness  of  wliich  as 
related  it  consists,  are  distinctly,  coherently,  and  completely  conceived. 
It  becomes  less  clear  in  propoiiion  as  any  of  the  elements  drop  out  of 
consciousness,  or  as  the  relations  between  them  become  confused; 
more  clear  a«  more  elements  are  distinguished,  or  relations  discovered 
between  tho^^e  not  pre\nously  known  to  be  connected.  Each  element 
is  distinguished  or  not  di^nguished,  each  relation  known  or  uol 
kiiow^n ;  there  is  no  more  or  le^s  of  vividness  in  the  knowledge  or 
distinction,  nor  do  the  knoAvledge  or  distinction  become  more  possible 
as  any  feehng  becomes  more  Uvely,  less  possible  as  it  becomes  less  so. 
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To  revert  to  Mr.  Spencer's  illustration  of  the  headland :  no  doubt,  m  I 

approach  it,  my  perception  of  it  becomes  more  clear ;  not,  however,  b 
proportion  an  my  sensations  become  more  vivid,  but  in  prupurdon  u  I 
see  more  of  the  marke  by  which  I  recognize  it*  When  I  have  once 
recognized  the  green  patch  as  down,  the  grey  patch  as  cliff,  no  acceaion 
of  liveliness  to  the  colours  makes  any  difference  to  the  perception.  Wlmi 
does  make  a  difference  to  it  is  the  increasing  number  of  featurei  by 
which  I  am  able  to  identify  the  particular  down  ur  particular  cliff;  md 
these  features  are  in  no  case  senstitions  of  which  vividness  ia  predicabk. 
They  are  not  sensations  but  sensible  facts,— relative  to  actual  or  poniUe 
sensation  and  relatitms  of  such  facts, — ^and  every  one  sees  that  it  ts  out 
a  fact  or  relation  that  can  be  either  ^n\nd  or  faint*  In  like  iti&iukei^ 
when  once  a  clear  perception  of  the  headland  has  been  arrived  at,  a 
gradual  abatement  in  the  hveliuess  of  the  accompanying  scTu^tiota 
does  not  mean  a  gradual  loss  of  the  perception.  While  with  the 
gathering  of  the  sea-fog,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  instanc^^ 
green  and  grey  coloui's  become  less  lively,  the  perception  of  the  hc4id- 
land  need  not  become  less  clear.  Unless  attention  is  tlivcrted  hf 
something  else,  it  may  very  well  be  as  cleai'  the  moment  before  opch 
plete  obscuration  as  it  wrb  when  the  sensations  of  colour  were  mcMt 
lively.  Whjf  then,  it  may  be  asked,  so  soon  as  the  obsonralion  k 
complete  do  we  regard  the  perception  ns  over  t  Nat,  we  answer, 
because  it  is  the  cluster  of  sensations,  which  may  become  more  or  U» 
lively  without  its  being  affected,  but  because  our  coasciouEneflS 
object  is  not  reckoned  a  perception  unless  a  relation  to  present 
is  included  in  that  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  and  in  the  obj 
which,  in  the  ca^se  supposed,  wo  are  conscious,  when  t^*^  r, 
reached  a  certain  density,  no  such  relation  is  included. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Spencers  "vivid  clusters,'-  as  independent  of  (mi 
ones,  Talring  these  as  he  describes  them,  we  find  Uiat  their  coagti- 
tuents  are  not  such  as  can  fitly  be  called  vivid  states  of  consciouanci^. 
and  that  they  are  only  independent  of  faint  states  in  the  sense  thai 
distinction  of  faint  and  vivid  has  no  appUcation  to  them*  No  o] 
them  is  independent  of  qualification  by-  conditions  of  canscioi 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  principle  of  di\d6ion  betureeii 
vivid  aggi'egate  and  the  faint,  could  not  belong  to  the  vivid- 
**  clusters  of  faint  states,  partially  independent  of  the  vivid,'*  need  not 
detain  us  long.  According  to  his  instances,  just  as  the  clusters  of  virid 
states  are  objects  perceived,  so  those  of  faint  states  are  obj<^ct«  remem- 
bered, imaginei  or  conceived.  If,  after  perceiving  the  bf  adliuid,  I  that* 
my  eyes  but  continue  to  think  of  it^  a  cluster  of  faint  stat^^s,  still  ailW 
the  headland,  is  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  vivid  cluatv^ . .- -.-^.  .ft*|y 
80  called.    Now  it  is  true,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  a  ^  -^J 

state,  relation  to  which  as  present  was  one  of  the  relatione 
the  object  as  perceived,  ceases  with  the  shutting  f  *^  *^^ 
object  then  of  which  I  continue  to  think  as  the  h . 
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at  which  I  percerived  as  the  headland  in  so  far  ae  the  fact  consifitiiig 
this  reUticin  is  no  longer  predieahle  <»f  it,     1  havo  to  sny  of  it  that 
was  BO  related  instead  of  that  it  is.      In  every  other  respect,  eo  long 
the  memory  of  it  remaiDS  clear  and  fall,  the  object  as  represented 
1  imagination  or  conception  remains  what  it  was  as  perceived.    AU 
hat  can  be  said  of  the  one  can  be  said  uf  the  other.     All  the  facte, 
oiiBiBting  in  poseibilUies  of  sensation,  thought  of  in  the  perception  of 
he  headland,  are  equally  thought  of  in  the  remembrance  of  it,  till  the 
ouception  of  it  becomes  inadequate  or  indistinct,  as  it  does,  not  through 
ny  abatement  of  liveliness^  but  through  the  disappearance  from  con- 
iousuesB,  owing  chiefly  to  distraction  by  competing  experiences,  of 
e  constituent  fact*.     Thus  the  distinction  between  objects  of  con- 
iouaness  perceived  and  such  objects  remembered  is  not  one  between 
cluster"  relatively  vivid  and  a  "cluster'*  relatively  faint.     Of  each 
[^Uke  the  truth  is  that  it  is  neither  faint  nor  vivid.     The  difference  is 
t  one  fact  or  relation  belonging  to  the  perceived  cluster,  and  which 
differentiates  it  as  perceived,  is  absent  from  the  conceived,  while  in 
every  other  respect  thoy  may  be  the  same  and,  when  they  differ,  do  so 
only  through  causes  wliieh  affect  the  coiTespondence  between  the  con- 
eption  I  may  have  of  an  object  to-morrow  and  that  which  I  have  of  it 
■day  just  as  much  as  the  •correspondence  between  the  conception  of 
to-day  and  the  perception  of  yesterday*     That  the  conceived  **  cluster" 
ehouM  be  even  *' partially  independent"  of  the  perceived,  wht-n  the 
constituent-sof  the  one  are  thus  canied  on  into  the  other,  is  clearly  impos- 
sible.   Only  if  the  perceived  object  were  the  **  vivid  state  of  conscious- 
eaSt"  or  sensiition  as  felt,  which  we  have  seen  is  not  even  one  of  its  con- 
itituents,  could  the  conceived  object  be  miid  to  be  independent  of  it. 

An  objection  may  here  be  anticipated  to  some  such  effect  as  the 
following: — '*  You  are  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Spencer  on  the  strength 
of  a  misintei'prctation  of  his  meaning  due  to  a  misimderetanding  on 
your  own  part.  If  by  'clustera  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness*  he 
eant  the  objects  of  perception  in  the  sense  which  you  attach  to  such 
bjects,  their  independence  of  faint  states  could  not  be  maintained. 
But  he  does  not.  You  fii-st  misconceive  the  true  nature  of  the  object 
of  perception,  confusing  it  with  the  mere  logical  *  thing' — the  subject 
of  sensible  qualities — corresponding  to  a  connotative  name,  and  then, 
on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Spencer  s  vi^-id  clusters,  because  they  are 
objects  of  perception,  are  so  in  this  fictitinus  sense,  you  conclude 
that  they  have  not  the  independence  which  he  ascribes  to  them  since 
such  logical  *  thhigs'  have  not.  We  are  said  indeed  to  perceive  things, 
ut  the  real  objects  of  perception  are  not  logical  things  but  the  asso- 
iated  facts  of  which  the  logical  thing  is  the  mere  sjTubol  used  in 
irddng.  These-,  in  the  language  of  an  older  school,  are  real  essences, 
le  the  things  which  we  are  said  to  conceive  are  merely  noniinal 
cos,  the  groups  of  attributes  sipiified  by  general  names.  So  soon 
MS  we  try  to  explain  to  ourselves  what  these  attributes  mean  for  us — 
YOL.  XXSI.  3  D 
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to  interpret  our  logical  symbol — we  find  that  we  are  remembering,  or 
anticipating  the  recurrence  of,  events  or  facts  previously  perceived  or 
felt.  But  there  is  a  clear  and  essential  diBFerence  between  the  originai 
events  in  the  way  of  sensation  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  perceptions 
or  perceived,  and  are  properly  called  *  vivdd  states  of  conscionsnefls*' 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  events  in  my  mental  history,  consisting  in 
memory  or  anticipation  as  explained,  which  are  properly  faint  states. 
The  former  are  objective,  the  latter  subjective.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  independence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.  K  Mr. 
Spencer  errs  at  all,  it  is  only  in  respect  of  the  partial  independence 
which  he  allows  to  the  faint  states." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  distinctions,  whatever 
they  may  be  worth,  which  we  here  suppose  to  be  made  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  behalf  are  not  made  by  him.  Fact  and  logical  thing,  real 
essence  and  nominal  essence,  events  in  the  way  of  sensation  and 
events  in  our  mental  history,  are  all  blended  or  confused  in  his  ''  con- 
stituents of  the  vivid  aggregate."  This  is  not  said  to  his  disadvantage. 
If,  as  we  hold,  none  of  these  distinctions,  however  important  in  the 
history  of  thought,  are  finally  vaUd,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  an 
author  who  writes  as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  them,  though  it  causes  an 
opponent  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing  how. far  back  he  ought  to  go  in 
explaining  his  opposition.  In  examining  Mr.  Spencer  s  notion  of  the  two 
*'  aggregates"  we  have  not  felt  bound  explicitly  to  take  accomit  of  difr 
tinctions  which  he  ignores,  but  have  supposed  ourselves  warranted  on 
the  strength  of  his  examples  in  applying  to  the  constituents  of  the  vivid 
aggregate  the  doctrine  which  he  shares  with  the  modem  "  empirical 
school"  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  perception.  If  we  have, 
with  a  qualification,  identified  the  objects  of  perception  with  those  of 
conception,  this  is  not  due  to  our  understanding  the  former  as  mere 
logical  **  entities,"  but  to  our  being  unable  so  to  understand  the  latter. 
The  sensible  object,  alike  as  perceived  and  as  conceived,  we  have 
taken  to  consist  in  facts  or  groups  of  facts,  consisting  in  relations  to 
actual  or  possible  feeling — relations  which,  when  the  object  is  merely 
conceived,  arc  all  relations  to  possible  feeling,  whereas,  when  it  is 
perceived,  though  most  of  the  relations  are  so,  some  are  relations  to 
actual  or  present  feeUng.  This  being  so,  we  liave  found  that  between 
an  aggregate  of  perceivable  facts  and  an  aggregate  of  objects  repre- 
sented in  memory  or  imagination,  no  such  separation,  or  relation  of 
mutual  independence,  is  possible  as  Mr.  Spencer  supposes  to  exist 
between  the  aggregates,  called  vi^^d  and  faint,  which  he  identifies 
severally  with  object  and  subject.  So  long  as  we  regard  perceivable 
facts,  the  constituents  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  as  objects  for  conscious- 
Tiess,  or  as  being  really  what  they  are  for  the  subject  that  perceives 
and  knows  aright,  this  conclusion  is  unavoidable.  Are  we  then  to 
miderstand  that  our  error  has  lain  in  treating  them  as  objects  of  can- 
ficiousness,  and  that  since  they  are  events  in  nature  as  opposed  to  evenli 
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our  mental  history,  real  facte  la  opposition  to  facte  conceived,  thej 

fare  *' beyond  consciousneBS,-'  in  the  sense  of  having  some  other  exist- 

'  ence  than  that  which  they  have  for  consciousness,  yet  one  compatible 

with  their  being  perceived?     Is  that  what  Mr.  Spencer  nicafis?     Is  it 

in  intelligible  or  significant  proposition  1 

This  question  leads  ns  to  another  jispoct  of  Mr.  Spencers  doctrine  as 
;o  the  **  independence  of  matter'*  than  that  which  we  have  been  so  fttr 
&fmsid<Tri]ig.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  it  as  meaning,  according  to  his 
'^own  explanation  of  what  he  mider&tands  by  •*  matter  "  or  "  the  object," 
that  the  *•  \\v\A  aggregate  of  conseitms  states"  ig  independent  of  the 
lint.     We  have  sought  to  shfjw  that,  if  the  representation  of  the 
t>bjective  and  pnbjective  worlds  rehiDoctively  as  snch  aggregates  were 
idmis8ible,  their  weparation  ctmid  not  be  maintained;  but  that,  hi  fact, 
it  is  inadmissiblH.     We  have  now  to  notice  Mr,  Spencer's  tnuisition  to 
lother  way  of  nndei-standing  the  independence  of  matter,  according 
which  the  independence  does  not  exist  on  the  part  of  the  '*  vivid 
:te,**  but  on  the  part  of  something,  antithetical  to  the  subject  of 
Mtir.<  luusnese,  on  which  that  aggregate  depends. 
'If  wo  were  to  hold  Mr.  Spencer  bound  by  the  ordiuaiy  rules  of 
56nsistency,  it  might  seem  that  his  ri:*peated  accoimt  of  the  *^  vivid 
Jggi*egate  "  as  an  aggregate  of  states  of  conscioiisness  w^as  incnrnpor- 
ible  with  his  regarding  the  object  which  he  identifies  with  it  as  in  any 
Bnse  **  beyond  conseiousnefis."    How  can  he  hold,  it  may  be  asked, 
lat  the  facts  or  nl>jt'cts  which  he  calls  states  of  consciousness  are  any- 
ling  else  than  what  they  are  for  consciousness  ?    It  is  quite  a  tenable 
position  to  deny  that  an  object  is  a  staU  0/ consciousness^  and  yet  to 
lold  that  only  for  a  thinking  coBscioit*?ue8s  has  it  any  reality  ;  but  the 
converse  position,  which  affirms  it  at  once  to  be  a  state  of  consciousness 
id  to  be  a  fact  beyond  consciousness,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 
tilidrent  statement.     A  reader  of  Mr.  Spencen  however,  soon  discovers 
bat  he  must  not  be  held  too  tightly  to  his  declarations  about  "  states 
)f  conBcioiisnesfi."     That  is  a  phrase  which,  like  "phenomena"  with 
>ther  writers,  seems  to  slip  from  him  without  determinate  meaning. 
*erhaps  it  serves  to  give  a  philosophical  character  to  descriptions  of 
5erience8,  on  the  sea-shore  and  elsewhere,  which  might  otherwise  be 
:mght  to  be  written  too  much  after  the  manner  of  a  newspaper  cor- 
espondent,   A  plain  man,  whom  it  strikes  as  bad  sense  to  have  his 
ibrella  called  a  *'  cluster  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness.'*  may  be 
mf)re  ready  on  that  account  to  believe  it  good  psychology.     At 
ly  rate,  haviTig  already  seen*  that  the  objective  world,  with  which 
Ir,  Spencer  identifies  the  **vi\ad  aggregate/'  has  been  previously 
Ictermined  simply  as  the  negation  of  all  orany  states  of  consciousness, 
re  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  constantly  implied  that  the  members 
this  aggregate,  though  it  is  an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness, 
re  not  such  states  after  all, 

*  CoNTsitpoRABT  Bzvixw  for  December,  I877«  p«  38. 
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When  he  speaks,  for  iustance,  of  antecedent  and  consequent  in  the 
^*  vivid  series,"  he  is  not  really  thinking  of  states  of  consciousness,  of 
which  one  happens  to  come  before  the  other,  but  of  a  relation  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect,  which  no  number  or  order  of  sequent  feelings 
can  constitute.  Thus  in  illustrating  the  separateness  of  the  two 
aggregates  by  the  example  of  the  "  curling  breaker,"  and  the  "  sound 
made  by  its  fall  on  the  beach,"  he  remarks,  **No  combination  of 
faint  feelings  serves  to  initiate  this  vivid  feeling  of  sound ;  nor  when 
I  receive  the  vivid  visual  feelings  from  the  curling  breaker,  can  I 
prevent  the  vivid  feeling  of  sound  from  following."*  Very  true,  we 
reply,  if  by  to  "  initiate  "  is  meant  to  cause ;  but  in  that  sense  a  com- 
bination of  vivid  states  serves  to  initiate  it  as  Uttle.  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  does  not  consider  the  sensations  which  the  vivid 
feeling  of  soimd  immediately  follows  to  be  the  cause  of  the  "  sound 
made  by  the  breaker's  fall  on  the  beach."  If  he  does,  not  the  "  vivid 
visual  feelings,"  merely,  which  I  am  said  to  receive  from  the  curling 
breaker,  but  the  odours,  pressures,  and  sounds  present  along  with 
them,  will  have  a  right  to  be  so  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  to 
"  initiate  "  means  merely  to  precede,  faint  states  of  consciousness  may 
initiate  the  soimd  just  as  well  as  vivid  ones ;  nor,  "  while  I  am  physi- 
cally  passive,"  can  I  prevent  its  sequence  upon  states  of  the  one  sort 
any  more  than  upon  states  of  the  other.  In  respect  of  "  initiation," 
then,  vivid  and  faint  states  stand  on  the  same  footing.  We  do  not 
require  a  philosopher  to  teach  us  that  no  one 

" .  .  .  .  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus, 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  mere  imagination  of  a  feast ;" 

but  no  antecedent  "  cluster  of  vivid  states  "  will  save  the  hand  from 
burning,  or  fill  the  belly  any  better.  Vivid  states  of  feeling  do  not 
cause  vivid  states,  nor  do  faint  states  cause  faint  states.  A  certain 
faint  state  may  precede  a  certain  vivid  one  as  immediately  and  unfail- 
ingly as  a  certain  vivid  state  precedes  it.  In  the  instance  before  us 
the  precedence  of  the  sight,  as  a  vivid  state  of  consciousness,  to  the 
sound  is  not  more  direct  or  uniform  than  is  the  precedence  to  it  of 
those  "  faint  states  "  which  must  be  associated  with  the  sight  in  order 
to  render  it  a  sight  of  a  "  curling  breaker,"  or  of  anything  whatever.  If 
we  do  not  reckon  such  precedence  causation,  neither  may  we  reckon  the 
representation  in  memory  of  a  curling  breaker  the  cause  of  the  sequent 
representation  of  a  sound.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  does  not  in 
cither  case  consist  in  the  sequence  of  states  of  consciousness,  but  in  the 
relation  between  this  sequence  and  something  else  which  determines  it. 
The  essential  difference,  therefore,  does  not  Ue  between  an  initiation 
of  the  sound  by  vivid  states  and  impossibility  of  its  initiation  by  faint 
ones,  but  between  its  initiation  by  states  of  consciousness,  whether 
vivid  or  faint,  and  the  real  causation  of  it.  The  cause  of  the  sound 
•  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  465. 
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Kes  in  the  event  called  tbe  fall  of  the  breaker  on  the  beach,  but  in 
mtm  only  as  determined  by  complex  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and 
llJB  related  through  Hpecific  vibrations  of  a  medium  to  a  particular 
pervoue  organism.  Neither  the  events  nor  its  conditions  or  relations, 
kre  reducible  to  a  succession  or  coincidence  of  feelings.  The  sound 
Mplf,  again,  as  an  effect  or  as  determined  by  relation  to  such  a 
PRfaie,  is  much  more  than  a  feeling  of  this  or  that  man,  or  of  any 
number  of  men,  as  he  or  they  happen  to  be  conecious  of  it.  It  is  a 
Reeling  of  which  the  nature  lies  in  conditions  and  relations  not  pre- 
snt  to  the  consciousness  of  the  subjects  of  it.  To  call  it  a  state  of 
consciousness  is  to  ignore  this  nature,  and  thus  to  convey  either  no 
meaning  at  all  or  one  that  is  false*  How  little  meaning  Mr.  Spencer 
timself  attaches  t^  the  phrase  becomes  apparent  when  we  find  him 
raying*  that  '*  in  the  vivid  aggregate  " — an  aggregate  of  states  of 
consciousness — **  the  antecedent  to  any  consequent  may  or  may  not 
be  within  the  limits  of  consciousness;"  a  statement  which,  taken  as 
it  stands,  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  a  state  of  consciousness  may  be 
jeyond  the  Hniits  of  consciousness.  In  the  immediate  sequel,  the 
irectness  of  this  contradiction  is  avoided  by  an  altered  formula, 
which,  however,  scarcely  conveys  a  more  intelligible  meaning. 
Whereas  **in  the  series  of  faint  states  the  antecedent  to  each  con- 
sequent*' can  always  be  found,  in  the  vivid  aggregate  it  is  not  so, 
f^  Into  that  part  immediately  present  there  are  ever  entering  new  com- 
ponents, which  make  their  appearance  out  of  some  region  lying 
beyond  consciousness," — a  region  afterwards  said  to  be  one  **of 
potential  antecedents  and  potential  vivid  states.'*  Fine  word — 
potential  t   But  a  potential  state  of  consciousness — a  state  not  present, 

I  a  feeling  not  felt — is  not  a  state  of  consciousness  at  all.  We  can 
bnly  suppose  it  to  exist  as  a  potential  state  in  relation  to  a  subject 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  ita  being  felt,  and  Mr,  Spencer,  by 
|>lacing  it  in  a  *M*egion  beyond  consciousness,"  excludes  this  suppo- 
frition.  Except  as  related  to  such  a  Rubject,  an  •*  aggregate  of  states 
„  -of  consciousness,"  of  which  the  greater  part  are  thus  absent  or  poten- 
tial, is  not  less  essentially  nonsense  than  is  a  "  state  of  consciousness 
beyond  the  hmits  of  consciousness."  Nor,  if  we  seek  to  translate  words 
jLjinto  thoughts,  shall  we  find  it  possible  to  make  much  of  a  "  series  of 
^Pvivid  states/*  to  any  consequent  in  which  the  antecedent  state  may 
not  be  the  antecedent,  nor  of  states  of  consciousness  which  make 
their  appearance  *'  out  of  a  region*'  where  they  are  not. 

Mr,  Spencer's  illustrations  of  the  characterifttjcs  of  the  \nvid  aggre- 
ite  thus  described,  though  they  make  his  meaning  clearer,  also  make 
cltar  that  what  he  meanw  is  not  what  he  says,  and  that  his  doctrine 
*  the  **  aggregates**  collapses  as  soon  as  stated, 

'*  The  white  cumulus  which  has  just  come  over  i\i%  blue  sky  on  the  left 
:>nstitute8  a  change  in  the  vivid  ^ries  that  was  not  preceded  by  anything  I 

•  Principle«  of  Piyobology,  §  456. 
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could  perceive.  Suddeu  as  it  was,  the  sensation  of  cold  I  lately  had  on  the 
back  of  my  liand  took  me  by  surprise ;  since,  not  having  seen  the  doud  belund, 
I  did  not  anticipate  the  rain-Klrop  which  caused  the  sensation.  ...  If  I  con- 
sider simply  the  pebble  which  just  shot  across  my  area  of  vision  and  fell  into  the 
sea,  I  CJtn  only  say  that  it  was  a  change  in  the  vivid  aggregate,  the  antecedent  of 
which  was  somewhere  outside  the  vivid  aggregate.  But  such  motions  of 
pebbles  have  in  past  cases  had  for  their  visible  antecedents  certain  motions  of 
boys,  and  with  the  vivid  states  now  produced  by  the  falling  pebble,  there  cohere 
in  consciousness  the  faint  states  representing  some  similar  antecedent  outside 
the  aggregate  of  vivid  states."* 

Now  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  every  vivid  state  has  another 
state  before  it,  just  as  much  as  every  faint  state.  If  the  coming  of 
the  cumulus,  then,  over  the  blue  sky,  and  the  shooting  of  the  pebble 
across  the  area  of  vision,  are  vivid  states,  they  have  vivid  states  before 
them.  These,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  are  not  their  ante- 
cedents. Yet  clearly,  if  we  say  with  him  that  the  state  preceding  a 
faint  state  is  its  antecedent,  and  that  the  "vivid  visual  feeling" 
which  we  experience  immediately  before  we  hear  the  soimd  of  the 
breaking  wave  is  the  antecedent  of  that  sound,  we  cannot  with  him 
deny  that  the  states  preceding  those  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted  are  their  antecedents,  without  using  either  "  ante- 
cedent" or  "state  of  consciousness,"  or  both,  in  an  equivocal  sense. 

A  little  attention  will  show  that  the  equivocation  is  twofold,  or 
rather  that  it  affects  " antecedent"  and  "  states  of  consciousness"  cor- 
relatively.  If  we  look  to  Mr.  Spencer's  accoimt  of  the  phenomena 
of  which  '*  the  antecedents  are  outside  the  vivid  aggregate,"  we  find 
that,  although  according  to  him  they  are  "components"  of  this 
aggregate, — t.e.,  states  of  consciousness, — ^they  are  also  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  changes  in  it.  In  truth  the  one  description  is 
incompatible  with  the  other.  A  change  is  not  any  single  state  of  con- 
sciousness, nor  any  niunber  of  states ;  it  is  a  relation  between  them 
arising  out  of  or  determined  by  their  relation  to  something  else,  which 
is  not  one  of  the  states,  but  is  persistent  throughout  them.  A  change 
in  the  vivid  aggregate,  then,  cannot  be  a  component  of  the  aggre- 
gate— cannot  be  one,  or  more  than  one,  of  the  states  of  which  the 
aggregate  is  supposed  to  consist.  Not  being  one  among  the  series 
of  vivid  states  at  all,  it  is  as  impossible  that  it  should  have  an 
antecedent  in  this  series  as,  were  it  one  of  the  series  (as  Mr.  Spencer 
takes  it  to  be),  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  not  to  have  such  an  ante- 
cedent. In  what  sense,  then,  can  it  be  said  to  have  an  antecedent  at 
all  ?  "  In  the  sense  of  cause,"  will  be  the  ready  answer.  We  have 
already  shown,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  natural  or 
mental — such  as  the  sound  of  the  breaker  or  any  representatioB  in 
memory — fiom  which  Mr.  Spencer  distinguishes  tliooe  now  mdlV 
consideration,  is  just  as  Uttle  a  preceding  state  ofyi 
those  cases  in  which,  according  to  him,  the  anteo 
limits  of  consciousness,"  just  as  much  as  in  tfa 
•  Principleeof  F^dK^^^gy/.Ktf^^ 
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fteitke^r  is  the  "  consequent/'  if  it  means  effect,  Gonseqiient  npon  a 
lUi  of  ooneciousiiefiB,  nor  is  the  **  anteeed^*nt,"  if  it  means  cause, 
itocodent  to  a  state  of  consciousnesfi*  The  consequent,  to  which  ii 
Eiiise  18  correhvtive,  is  not  a  Ktate  of  consciouRnee^^  but  a  change;  the 
itecedent^  to  which  a  i^hange  is  correlative,  is  not  a  state  of  eon- 
iouBnese,  but  a  caune.  If,  then,  we  are  to  allow  oureelvee  to  follow 
In  Spencer  in  speaking  (a)  of  the  antecedent  of  the  sound  from  the 
breaker,  (b)  of  thr^  antecedent  of  So-and-wo'B  imagination  of  the 
Dreaker,  (c)  of  the  antecedents  of  the  chjingew  called  the  coming  of  a 
DUmuhiB  over  the  bine  sky,  or  the  shooting  of  a  pebble  acrose  the  area 
Df  viwon,  and  if  we  want  to  keep  the  term  '*  antecedent  '*  to  the  same 
gnse  throughout, we  must  take  it  in  each  case  to  mean  a  cause  which 
not  a  statd  of  conscioueneBS.  And  not  less,  if  we  are  to  keep 
'consequent"  to  the  meaning  correlative  to  that  thus  given  to 
'  ant€jcedent;*  must  we  take  it  in  each  case  to  mean  a  determined 
?quence  of  states — a  change  either  of  nature  or  the  mind — which 
anot  therefore  be  a  sequent  state. 

Is  there  then  no  real  distinction  between  the  cases  distinguished 

fcbove  as  a  and  c '?     Undoubtedly  there  is,  but  it  is  not  a  distinction 

between  a  case   where  a  phenomenon  has  a  state  of  consGiousneHs 

before  it,  and  one  where  it  has  not.     The  statement  that  the  coming 

if  the  cumulus  over  the  blue  sky  **  was  not  preceded  by  anytliing  I 

Uonld  perceive,"  ob\nously  untrue  as  it  stands,  really  means  that  the 

iotion  of  the  cumulus  is  not  perceived  as  a  contirmation  of  a  previous 

notion.     The  perception  of  it  is  preceded  by  another,  but  the  object 

perceived  in  the  previous  perception  is  not  one  of  which  it  can   bo 

isonceived  to  be  the  eflect,  consistently  with  other  experience.     Every 

Brceived  object  is  also  conceived,  but  not  every  conceived  object  is 

also  perceived ;  and  in  the  suppcjsed  case  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 

F which,  as  in  every  case,  is  an  object  of  conception,  has  not  also  been 

perceived,  Le,,  has  not  been  related  to  a  present  sensation,  or  vivid 

state  of  consciousness.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  sound  of  the  breaker, 

I  Its  catise  is  as  much  an  object  of  conception,  as  little  a  vivid  stat.e, 

that  of  the  cloud's  transit*  but  it  is  related  to  a  sensation  that 

been  actually  felt*     Thna»  though  there  ism*  more  sense  in  talking 

** potential  antecedent''   than  of  a   *' potential   ^avid   stxite"  or 

ifelt  feeling — for  whether  **  antecedent  "  means  cause  or  previous 

L*nsation,  it  is  alike  actual — we  may  truly  say  that  in  one  case  the 

itecedent,  as  meaning  cause,  is  actually  related  to  sensation,  while 

the  otJier  it  is  but  potentially  so. 

By   degrees  the   mysterious   region   in   which,   according   t<»    Mr. 
r  •'•■••-  '*;ite8  of  consciousness  are  not,  but  out  of  which  they  make 

rance»  has  taken  an  intelligible  character.     It  is  simply  the 

f  nature,  the  realm  of  cause  and  effect,  to  which  the  pheno- 

fi^V  '1  hv  Wm  **  members  of  the  vivid  series,"  always  belong 

never  quit.    They  so  belong,  however,  only  because 
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they  are  not  what  he  says  they  are.  ^Vhat  da  not  belong  to  it,  or  in 
never  in  it,  art^  tnere  states  of  congciousnesft, — feelings  as  apart  bom 
doterniiiiation  by  relations  which  are  iint  feelings, — bat  neither  (k 
these  ever  '*  make  their  appearance  out  of  it/*     When  it  is  said  that  • 

.state  of  consciousness  makes  its  appearance  out  of  a  reg-icm  wher^  ft 
is  not,  "  state  of  consciousness  "  changes  its  meaning  between  the  two 
clanses  of  the  proposition.     The  state  of  consciousness,  which  ^'makoi 

Jts  appearance,"  &c.,  is  a  feeling  as  determined  by  that  order  tif 
Tiatm*e,  not  consisting  m  feelings,  of  which  it  is  a  changed  appeanmct. 
The  state  of  consciousness,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  not  in  tfaii 
"region  "  or  order  of  nature  is  a  fiction  of  certain  "idealists*"  agpumit 
whom  Mr,  Spencer  ineffectually  exclaims  without  having  detmnd 
himself  from  their  mode  of  thinking.  It  is  a  mere  feeling,  or  feeliiif 
simply  as  one  of  a  series  of  *'  Wvid  states ;"  a  feeling,  so  to  speni^ 
minus  the  reality  derived  from  conditions  which  are  not  feelings,  hi 
snoh  abstraction  it  is  a  nonentity,  a  word  to  which  no  reality  cofi^ 
sponds;  for  no  real  feeling  has  ever  not  been  in  that  order  of  nature, 
that  **  region,"  out  of  which  it  is  said  to  appear. 

This  change  of  meaning,  however,  is  not  recognized  by  Mr*  Spence? 
himself*  lie  leaves  ns  to  suppose  that  the  objects  of  the  sensibW 
world  arc  all  alike  vivid  states  of  cunsciousness,  more  or  less  composite; 
that  these  divide  themselves  into  two  ordei^  according  as  they  have  or 
have  not  other  states  of  consciousness  for  their  antecedents ;  but  thst 
the  distinction,  in  respect  of  which  they  so  divide  themselves,  is  not 
one  affecting  the  intrinsic  nature  which  entitles  them  in  all  cases  to 
the  desigMatiou  *' states  of  consciousness."  It  is  to  the  illnstratiofis  hft 
gives  of  his  meaning,  not  to  his  own  statement  of  it,  that  w^e  appeal  w 
our  juBtificatiou  for  interpreting  it  in  a  different  way^  From  them  w« 
learn  that,  whereas  all  states  ctf  conscionsuess  are  characterized  indeed 
by  sequence  in  tinre  upou  tether  stiites  of  consciousness^  but  also  by 
dependence  upon  cf>nditioiiB  which  are  not  such  states  at  all,  it  is  ii 
every  case  the  dt^pendence,  not  the  sequence,  which  constittites  dis 
nature  ascribed  to  *'  coirstituents  of  the  vivid  aggregate,"  If  this  ii 
so,  such  a  description  is  essentially  a  misnomer*  It  ia  a  description  of 
the  objects  (tf  the  real  world  as  being  just  that  which  in  their  rcaJilf 
they  are  not,  and  which  Mr,  Spencer  himself  dtiee  not  think  of  th«sn  as 
being.  In  all  the  instances  of  vivid  states  of  con8cion«ue«8  which  hft 
describes  we  have  fouud  a  nature  implied  which  is  not  reducibW  tii 
such  states — which  is  not  a  Huccession  or  coincidence  of  fecliiiirs.  In 
this  lies  the  explanation  of  the  paralogism  already  noticed  irf, 

to  the  **  iodepeudence  **   of  the  object.     This  iiid-  • 

ihnmghout  the  reasoning  is  claimed  for  the  vivid  f»t  ,_  . 

uese,  is  in  the  conclusion  ascribed  to  something  **  beyond oop^-^'^ 
and  absolutely  independent  of  it,"  called  matter,     Tl 
under  the  name  '*  states  of  consciousness '"  there  hiu 
tacitly  understood  a  determination  by  somethii 
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what  is  predicable  of  statee  of  cousciousness  has  to  be  denied.  The 
aWtraction  of  this  eomethmg  else,  which,  because  the  negation  of  all 
UaiMS  of  conflciousneee,  is  suppc >ped  to  be  '*  absolutely  independent  '*  of 
COI»ciou8ne88,  yields  Mr.  Spencers  conception  of  matter.  It  is  on  the 
poBmbility  of  claimiDg  for  this  abstract  object  an  existence  independent 
of,  and  separate  from,  thought,  that  the  possibility  of  claiming  such 
existence  for  the  vivid  aggregate — the  world  of  sensible  objects — 
olUmately  depends.  We  have  seen  that  of  these  objects,  as  objects  of 
CI  ■  i-uess,  no  such  independence  can  be  rightly  asserted.  Facts 
pt  1  ,^1  or  presente^d  turm  one  organic  whole  of  experience  with 
facts  conceived  or  represented.  But  Mr.  Spencer  at  bottom  supposes 
theiD  to  have  an  existence  in  relation  to  a  **  matter,"  which  is  inde- 
pendent and  separate,  other  than  that  in  relation  to  consciousness, 
and  thus  to  be  independent  of  thought  in  the  sense  of  being  dependent 
OB  that  which  is  independent  of  it.  It  is  the  validity  of  this  \'iew 
which  we  have  now  to  examine. 

At  the  risk  of  iteration  let  us  first  make  sure  that  the  point  at  issue 
ia  understood.  It  is  not  the  question  whether  the  uhjective  worlds 
can  or  canivot  be  reduced  to  a  succcjSHion  of  states  of  conseioUHne*^, 
To  attempt  so  to  reduce  it,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  is  a  self- 
contradictoiy  abstraction.  Feidings  sequent  on  each  oUier,  apart  from 
a  world,  a  nature,  an  order  of  things,  which  is  not  one  or  any  number 
of  them,  would  properly  be  nothing  at  all :  nor  by  supposing  them 
indefinitely  vivid  could  we  give  any  real  meaning  to  a  supposition 
which  in  efl^ct  leaves  nothing  to  be  vivid.  Though  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  sometimes  writes  as  if  lively  feelings  constituted  **  the  object/* 
which  he  denounces  idealists  for  seeking  to  suppress,  we  have  given 
him  credit  for  meaning  to  be  more  consistent  than  he  seems.  He  regards 
all  states  of  consciousness  as  related  to  **  something  else  beyond  them,*' 
and  as  deriving  their  nature  from  this  relation.  So  far  the  idealist 
is  quite  at  one  with  him.  The  difference  arises  upon  the  question, 
what  this  something  else  is.    Mr*  Spencer's  views  about  it  seem  to  form 

r$k  series,  in  which  (to  use  an  Aristotelian  distinction)  what  is  ^vo-ct 
irpoTcpov  may  perhaps  have  been  yfvfVet  ijcrrepov.  His  first  or  last 
tfaoaght  about  it,  is  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  at  all  It  is 
the  miknowable.  His  secnnd  thought  is  that  it  is  either  matter  as 
inckiding  force,  or  force  as  that  of  which  **  matter  and  motion  are 
diflferentjy  conditioned  manifestations,"  and  that  this  is  the  alterum 
'1  relation  to  which  all  phenomena  or  states  of  consciousness 
iitly  are  detennined.  But  then  it  is  **  objective/*  and  this  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  view  implies  antithi^sis  to  a  co-ordinate  subject — a  separa- 
i!  irid  tum-eijo.     Hence  a  third  conception  of  it,  under  which 

IT  ^      1   ro  two — 41  sul)jective   something  else,  and    an  objective 

tithing  else,  a  mind  and  a  matter. 

mlly,  no  J     *       ;         conceptions  exclude  each  other,  but  not 
ipenc^  i^h\\     If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
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to  hie  mental  history,  we  should  surmise  that  the  one  last  stated  had 
come  first  in  it,  and  that  the  other  two  had  gradually  supervened  with- 
out any  recognition  of  their  incompatibiHty  with  it  and  with  each 
other.  In  his  writings  they  are  alternately  dominant  and  in  abeyance, 
and  may  sometimes  be  found  struggUng  for  existence  against  each 
other  in  the  same  chapter,  the  sign  of  conflict  being  the  strangely 
ambiguous  use  of  the  terms  objective  and  subjective.  Attempts  to 
reconcile  them,  it  is  true,  from  time  to  time  appear.  An  instinctive 
desire  to  adjust  the  third  and  the  first  finds  expression  in  the  occasional 
statement  that  subject  and  object  are  alike  '*  manifestations  of  the 
unknowable."  What  then  is  the  subject  and-  what  the  object  t  If 
the  subject  is  consciousness,  the  object  that  which  is  beyond  conscious* 
ness,  the  latter  is  no  *' manifestation;"  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
unknowable;  and  all  phenomena — the  "vivid  aggregate  "  no  less  than 
the  "faint" — are  alike  subjective.  It  may  be  suggested  indeed, 
according  to  another  mode  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  that  the  objects 
though  beyond  consciousness,  is  still  other  than  the  unknowable,  being 
a  manifestation  of  it  as  matter  or  force  ;  but  we  shall  then  have  the 
additional  difficulty  of  finding  anything  not  derived  from  conscious- 
ness by  which  to  distinguish  such  matter  from  the  unknowable, 
without  being  any  nearer  to  a  distinction  between  objective  and 
subjective  phenomena.  If  the  distinction  lies  between  consciousneRS 
as  the  subject,  and  what  is  beyond  it  as  the  object,  all  phenomena,  as 
constituents  of  consciousness,  must  be  subjective,  whether  the 
"  object "  beyond  be  simply  "  the  unknowable,"  or  the  unknowable 
plus  a  double  of  itself  called  force  or  matter.  Such  a  division,  in  short, 
of  the  world  of  consciousness,  as  Mr.  Spencer  adopts,  into  "  antithe- 
tical and  independent  halves,"  presupposes  a  dualism  of  "things 
beyond  consciousness  "  as  its  ground.  Though  it  is  itself  appealed  to 
as  the  ground  of  the  separation  between  subject  and  object,  it  has 
become  clear  from  our  previous  inquiry  that  Mr.  Spencer's  thoughts 
have  really  followed  another  course — that  the  presupposed  and  misun- 
derstood antithesis  of  subject  and  object  is  the  basis  of  the  untenable 
separation  between  "  faint  and  vivid  aggregates."  If  by  the  subject 
is  meant  consciousness  as  a  succession  of  states,  the  constituents  of 
both  "  aggregates "  are  aUke  subjective.  If  by  the  object,  again, 
is  meant  a  sole  "  thing  in  itself"  beyond  consciousness,  the  same  con- 
clusion follows.  Only  if  the  subject  is  regarded  as  one  thing  "beyond 
consciousness,"  but  producing  certain  modes  of  it — ^as  "mind"  in  itself 
— and  the  object  as  another  thing  also  beyond  consciousness,  but 
producing  certain  other  modes  of  it — ^as  "matter"  in  itself — can 
Mr.  Spencer's  distinction  be  maintained. 

It  is  here  that  the  idealist  joins  issue.  Are  there  two  ^  somethings 
else  "  than  states  of  consciousness,  or  only  one  something  else  ?  Are 
^oand  non-ego  separate  things,  severally  "lying  beyond"  separate 
<^gi^g&tes  of  conscious  states,  or  are  they  correlatire  factors  of  one 
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ity  t     And  is  this  reality — which  is  doubtless  other  than  any  or  all 
itm  of  coneciousness^  viv^id  no  less  than  faint,  so  long  as  thes^  are 
&garded  in  fictitious  abstmction  as  that  which  passes  apart  from  that 
fhich  passes  not — ie  it  for  that  reaaon  other  than  thought  ?     Or  does 
f  only  seem  to  be  so  because*  we  understand  by  thought  something 
ferent  from  thought  in  its  truth ;  either  the  thought  of  each  of  U8» 
phich  is  related  to  thought  in  its  truth  as  the  undeveloped  to  the  full 
€tuahty,  or  thought  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  the  creature  of  a  false 
philosophical    abstmction,    and   is  related  to  true  thought  as  the 
aaginary   to   the    real— thought   conceived   as  separate   from   the 
bbjeet,  which  ie  nc»thing  without  it  and  without  which  it  is  nothing  1 
We  have  already  seen  how  Mr.  Spencer  appeals  to  the  experience 
resistance  as  "giving  concreteness  to  the  conceptioua  of  self  and 
lot-self."     We  have  seen  also  that,  according  to  his  own  showing,  in 
jiring  concreteness  to  them  it  presupposes  them — ^that,  in  fact*  the 
perience  appealed  to  is  not  in  a  feeling  or  any  succession  of  feel- 
ings, but  a  complex  theory  of  such  succession,  which  proves  much 
indeed  as  to  what  is  '*  beyond ''  the  feelings,  but  nothing  as  to  what  is 
beyond  the  theorizing  mind,*    Its  testimony,  in  short,  is  not  the  testi- 
mony of  sense,  nor  is  it  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  independent 
object.    Still  it  ie  and  will  remain  the  stronghold  of  the  popular  convic- 
ion  that  I  am  not  matter  and  that  matter  i^  not  me — a  conviction  which 
relcomes  as  independent  e\adence  of  its  truth  what  is  really  its  expres- 
Bon*  and  which,  suspicious  of  metaphysics  so  long  as  Mr.  Spencer  is 
afieeverating  the  objectivity  of  the  object  as  an  aggregate  of  conscious 
stAtes^  feels  at  home  with  him  when  it  iinds  that  the  object  is  an  outward 
>rce,  a  force  not  mine,  pulling  the  other  way  from  a  force  which  I  put 
)rth  from  within.     It  is  thus  when  the  doctrine  of  subject  and  object 
ae  independent  aggregates  of  conscious  states — the  doctrine  which 
have  Bo  far  been  examining^ — is  for  the  time  in  abeyance,  and  when 
ae  iudependence  of  matter,  either  as  a  source  or  as  a  manifestation 
*  force,  is  being  asserted*  that  Mr.  Spencer  commands  the  most  ready 
at.     It  is  with  this  latter  form  of  his  doctrine  that  we  have  now 
deal.     For  the  Btatement  of  it  we  must  apply  chiefly  to  the  work 
ntitled  **  First  Principles."    This  indeed  often  appeals  for  the  detailed 
astification  of  its  doctrine  to  the  **  Principles  of  Psychology  ;^'  but  we 
have  already  found  that  its  realism  does  not  gain  from  the  "tranefigura- 
tion,"  which,  in  being  pBychologically  justified,  it  has  to  undergo. 

It  is  essential  to  Mr,  Spencers  doctiine,  as  he  constantly  shows 
himself  to  be  aware,  that  the  announcement  of  an  independent  umi-ego 
as  forcB  should  be  an  immediate  and  primitive  deliverance  of  con- 
(^ionsnei^.  It  must  thus  be  either  itself  a  simple  sensation,  or  such 
•'organiisation**  of  simple  sensations  as  is  effected  by  the  action 
the  Pftrco  lUelf.  If  the  announcement  were  found  to  be  itself 
♦*ideal  cooHtrT  ^i  n,*^  the  creature  of  intellectual  synthesis,  the 
itT  UsTtsw  for  December,  1877,  p.  43. 
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independence  of  the  object  announced  could»  to  Bay  the  leafit,  no  longer 
be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  in  one  paasage,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  many,  we  find  Mr.  Spencer  writing  as  follows:^ 

"  A  single  impression  of  force  is  manifestly  receivable  by  a  ftentient  bem|f 
devoid  of  mental  fonns:  grant  but  sen sibility,  with  no  established  pow#r  of 
thought,  and  a  ftuve  producing  some  nervous  cliange  will  still  be  present ahWftt 
the  supposed  seat  of  sensation,"* 

Now  what  is  meant  by  the  '*  single  impression  of  force*'  which  we  j 
told  is  thus  "manifestly  receivable  by  a  sentient  being  devoid] 
mental  forms  1"  According  to  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  the  pro- 
position becomes  either  a  truism  or  a  fallacy.  **  Grant  sensibilitf. 
and  a  sensation  is  possible;  gi*ant  a  nervous  system,  and  a  nervotzt 
irritation,  constitutiug  a  change  from  the  previous  state  of  the  ayirt0Qi» 
is  possible  "^ — so  far  we  have  only  a  truism.  It  becomes  a  fallacy 
when  sensation  is  rendered  into  *'  impression  of  force,*'  and  nervotiB 
irritation  into  a  "  presentation  of  some  force  at  the  seat  of  sensation;* 
for  this  rendering,  understood  as  it  must  be  understood  if  it  is  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  Jlr.  Spencer's  theory,  implies  that  for  sensation  ia  sub- 
stituted a  judgment  that  force  is  being  exercised.  The  '*  impresnaa 
of  force'*  in  fact  covers  three  meanings*  It  may  mean  either  (a)  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  event  in  the  way  of  feeUng,  or  (b)  the  cod£* 
lions  of  such  an  event,  or  (e)  the  judgment  that  it  baa  occurred  aad 
been  conditioned  in  a  certain  way*  It  is  only  by  an  e»|i  *  'ioa 
between  these  essentially  different  meanings  that  Mr.  S^-  cm 

find  acceptance  for  the  dictum  that  "  matter,  as  opposing  otir  muscular 
energies,  is  immediately  present  to  consciousness  in  terms  of  forcew** 
A  force,  **  presented  at  the  seat  of  sensation,"*  is  felt  simply  as  a  seae** 
tion.  The  sensation  may  be  of  a  kind  which  we  come  to  explain  ii 
one  of  pressure^  or  effort,  or  resistance;  but  in  itaelf,  t.€.,  apart  frooi 
relations  which  are  not  feelings  or  felt,  it  is  not  a  force  any  more  thaa 
a  vision  of  colour  is  a  vibration  of  aether.  We  may  8ay>  if  we  like^ 
that  though  **  on  the  subjective  side"  it  is  a  feeling,  yet  *'*oa  the 
objective'*  it  is  a  particular  exercise  of  force.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  say  that,  as  **  received  by  a  being  devoid  of  mental  form*,"  it 
distinguishes  these  opposite  aspects  of  itself.  We  may  not  so  far  " 
fuse  the  two  sides  as  to  suppose  that  the  feeling  is  for  a  in€ 
sentient  subject  that  which  perhaps  it  really  and  objectively  is,  \m% 
which  it  is  only  for  the  intelligent  subject:  and  we  are  n:  '"  'Jiii 
confusion  when,  on  the  ground  that  the  feeling  is  iind 
being  and  really  is  an  effect  of  force,  we  take  it  to  be  a  fediuif 
force.  A  feeling  of  force  can  only  mean  some  conaciouaneea  of  I 
and  a  consciousness  of  force  implies  at  least  consciousi^eos  of  a  cl 
— t.^*,  of  a  succeasion  of  states  in  something  other  than  atiy  of  ^  i 
states — which  the  force  produces.  Now  the  cli  i  i  ristic  of  a  foit  j 
ing,  as  an  event  which  force  produces,  is  that  i<  .ito  sncoe^ 

•  FiTBt  Principlefl,  §  50. 
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aQotber  state.  But  of  succeBBiv^e  states  no  one,  and  no  number^  can 
be  the  coneciousnese  of  the  euccession.  No  feeliDg,  then,  as  an  effect 
of  force  undetermined  by  "  mental  forms  ^*  other  than  itself,  can  be  a 
eonsciousneBs  of  a  relation  of  succession  between  it  and  other  such 
feelings  or,  consequently,  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  a  change.  Thus, 
though  it  be  "  on  its  objective  side/'  a  change  produced  by  force,  a 
feeling  cannot  "  on  its  subjective  side,**  unless  the  aubject  thinks  in 
feeling*,  be  a  consciousness  of  itself  either  as  such  a  change  or  as  a 
force  producing  a  change.  In  other  words,  it  cannot  be  a  conscious- 
ness either  of  external  force  or  of  muscular  energy.  It  cannot  with 
strict  propriety  be  called  an  impression  of  force  at  all. 

An  objector  may  perhaps  ask  by  w^hat  right  we  restrict  the  use  of 
**  feeUng  '■  to  express  a  state  succeeding  another  state^  and  why  it 
should  not  also  express  that  consciousness  permanent  throughout  the 
states,  and  distinguishing  itself  from  them,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
interpretation  of  them  as  a  process  of  change,  and  thus  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  force.  The  answer  is  that  there  is  of  course  no  intrinsio 
objection  to  the  use  of  feeling,  or  any  other  word,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever, but  that  we  may  not  take  feeling  at  once  to  be  such  a  conscious- 
nesB,  and  to  be  that  of  which  the  "  objective  side,**  or  formal  cause,  is 
a  nervous  irritation  or  transmission  of  force.  If  it  is  the  change  pro- 
duced by  a  transmission  of  forr-^e — a  feeling  to  which  a  previous  feel- 
ing has  given  place — it  cannot  also,  for  the  reason  given,  be  the  con- 
Bciousness  of  the  change.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  requires  it  to  be 
both.  Feehngmust  be  these  incompatible  things;  it  must  at  once  be 
the  passing  state,  caused  through  nen^ous  irritation  by  the  exercise  of  a 
force,  and  the  consciousness  of  relation  between  such  states  as  so 
caused,  if  it  is  to  yield  immediate  evidence — evidence  independent  of 
**  ideal  constructions*' — either  of  ego  or  non-^go  as  exercising  force. 

Admissions  are  occasionally  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  Iiimself,  which  in 
a  more  coherent  writer  would  imply  some  approach  to  a  recognition 
of  this  equivocation.  Thus  in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  passage  on 
which  we  have  been  comraenting,  he  proceeds — **  Though  no  single 
impression  of  force  so  received'*  (t.f.  received  by  a  sentient  being 
devoid  of  mental  forms)  '*  could  itself  produce  consciousness,  which 
implies  relations  between  different  states,  yet  a  multiplication  of  such 
impressione,  differing  in  kind  and  degree,  would  give  the  materials  for 
the  establishment  of  relations,  Le.  of  thought.  And  if  such  relations 
iffered  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  contents^  the  impressions  of 
ich  forms  would  be  organized  simultaneously  with  the  impressions 
they  contained.  Thus  all  other  modes  of  consciousness  are  derivable 
from  experiences  offeree.** 

Now  that  they  are  so  derivable,  if  the  '*  experience  of  force,**  ifl  to 
be  imdoifitood  as  involving  all  that  in  the  two  previous  sentences  has 
b  I'M  to  it,  is  what  no  one  would  care  to  dispute.  The  real 
9b  an  experience  of  force  is  itself  an  effect  of 
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force,  and  whether  the  consciousness  in  which  it  consists  is  derivaUe 
from  snch  impressions  of  force  as  Mr.  Spencer  previously  told  us  were 
**  manifestly  receivable  by  a  sentient  being  devoid  of  mental  forms." 
"  No  single  impression  so  received,"  it  now  appears,  "could  itself  pro- 
duce consciousness."  At  first  sight  this  statement  might  seem  to 
imply  that  the  "  impression  of  force  **  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a 
feeling  at  all.  What  meaning,  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  in  a 
statement  that  a  single  feeling,  a  state  of  consciousness,  cannot  pro- 
duce consciousness?  Must  not  "impression  of  force"  be  here  ti^en 
to  mean,  not  a  feeling  as  felt,  but  the  nervous  irritatiou  transmitting 
force,  which  is  its  cause?  Such  questions,  however,  turn  upon  a  dis- 
tinction which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Spencer  ignores.  If  by  an  **  im- 
pression of  force "  he  understood  anything  distinct  from  feeling,  he 
would  not  in  the  same  sentence  have  spoken  of  it  as  "a  presentation 
at  the  seat  of  sensation."  He  understands  by  it,  in  fact,  neither  the 
"  molecular  change  "  in  the  ner\'ous  system  producing  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, as  distinct  from  the  state  of  consciousness  so  produced,  nor 
the  state  of  consciousness  as  distinct  from  the  molecular  change,  bnt 
something  which  is  indifferently  both  or  either  of  them.  K  we  took 
his  statements  strictly,  we  should  be  left  in  doubt  whether,  in  saying 
that  no  single  impression  of  force  can  produce  consciousness,  he 
meant  more  than  that,  since  (as  he  afterwards  puts  it)  **  conscious- 
ness consists  of  changes,"  the  nonrtgo,  as  force,  must  have  prodnced 
more  feelings  than  one  before  it  could  make  a  consciousness. 

To  say,  however,  that  consciousness  "  consists  of  changes,"  or 
'*  implies  relations  between  different  states,"  does  not  accurately  ex- 
press either  the  truth,  or,  as  we  venture  to  think,  what  Mr.  Spencer 
means  to  say  about  it.  A  statement  to  the  effect  that,  since  con- 
sciousness is  a  noun  of  multitude  standing  for  a  multiplicity  of  feelings, 
one  feeling  cannot  constitute  what  is  so  called,  would  scarcely  be 
worth  making.  In  that  sense  of  consciousness  in  which  alone  it  can 
be  said  with  any  significance  that  a  single  feeling,  "  received  by  a 
subject  void  of  mental  forms,"  does  not  produce  or  constitute  it 
consciousness  not  merely  implies  relations  between  different  states: 
that  might  be  said  of  the  line  which  my  pen  is  writing:  it  is  a  recognition 
of  these  different  states  as  related.  It  not  merely  consists  of  changes, 
but  is  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  a  subject  of  change.  And  the 
essential  question  is  whether  this  cognition  of  cliange,  which  is 
implied  no  less  in  the  most  elementaiy  experience  of  force  than  in  the 
most  abstracted  self-consciousness,  can  be  any  more  constituted  by  a 
multiplication  of  feelings,  which  we  will  provisionally  allow  to  be 
effects  of  force,  than  by  one  of  these  singly. 

This  question  is  not  touched  by  Mr.  Spencer.  "The  multipli- 
cation of  impressions  differing  in  kind  and  degree,"  he  tells  Jtk 
"  would  give  the  materials  for  the  establishment  of  relationB,  Li^  of 
thought."     Upon  this  we  have  to  ask  whether  it  is  meant  (a)  ttiik' 
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the  multiplied  impressions  are  recogoized  by  the  Hubject  of  them  as 
differing  in  kind  and  degree,  and  (/>)  that  the  relations,  which  come 
^p  be  established,  are  understood  or  (at  least)  perceived  relations — 
iHations  of  which  there  is  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
of  the  related  impressions.  If  the  passage  quoted  is  to  be  other 
^lau  tautological*  the  former  part  of  the  question  must  be  answered 
Bl  the  negative,  the  latter  in  the  affirmative,  DiflFerences  in  kind  and 
degree  between  impressions  alrc^ady  are  relations ;  impressions  recog- 
nizpd  an  differing  in  kind  and  degree  imply  already  a  consciousness 
of  rt^-lation,  i.^.,  thought*  If,  then,  the  passage  is  to  mean  anything 
more  than  that  relations  give  the  materials  for  the  establishment  of 
^lations,  or  that  the  consciousness  of  relations  gives  the  materials 
kr  the  establishment  of  such  consciousness,  it  must  mean  that  the 
multiplication  of  impressions,  diffei-hig  in  kind  and  degree  but  not 
recognized  as  so  differing  by  the  subject  of  them — differing  merely 
as  the  successive  atmospheric  influences  to  which  a  plant  is  subject^ — 
would  give  the  materials  for  the  estabhshment  of  the  consciousness  of 
7  ^  Mons,  ie.,  of  thought  And  upon  this  the  remark  is  obvious  that 
^h  in  such  multipHed  impressions  we  may  indeed  have  '* materials 
foT  the  establishment  of  relations,  tV«,,  of  thought,"  yet  in  the  absence 
of  thought  which,  ex  hypothen,  has  yet  to  be  established^  there  is 
nothing  to  effect  the  estabUshment,  We  cannot  suppoee  the  mere 
multiplication  of  the  impressions  to  effect  it  without  tacitly  supposing 
that  they  are,  to  begin  with,  recognized  as  differing  in  kind  and 
degree — that  they  are,  in  fact,  not  changing  impressions,  but  a  con- 
soioQSDess  of  change ;  and  this  is  to  auticipate  the  estabUshment  in 
lestion,  and  to  invest  them  with  the  form,  to  which  at  the  same  time 
bey  are  opposed  as  being  merely  materials. 
There  can  be  Httle  doubts  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer  does  make  this 
supposition,  and  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  before 
as  is  that  which  reduces  it  to  a  tautology.  Juet  as  he  titiinks  of  the 
single  feeling,  *'  received  by  a  subject  devoid  of  mental  forms,**  as  an 
impression  of  force,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  admitting  that  it 
does  not  amount  to  the  process  of  change  which  the  impression  of 
force  presupposes,  so  he  thinks  of  the  multiplication  of  impressions 
aa  already  invoMng  a  recognition  of  their  relatione,  even  when  he 
is  treating  of  it  as  the  efficient  caiase  which  is  gradually  to  result  in 
8uch  recognition.  The  one  consciousness,  equally  present  to,  yet  dia- 
tinguishhig  itself  from,  successive  feelings,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  such  synthesis  of  them  as  is  necessary  to  a  recognition  of  their 
difference  in  kind  and  degi-ee,  and  to  theu*  constituting  a  consoious- 
aeas  of  change,  is  first  taken  for  granted  and  then  represented  as 
remilting  from  the  synthesis  which  presupposes  it  It  must  be  pre- 
supposed, in  order  to  the  possibility  of  feelings  being  held  t<igether 
SF  \^t  d  by  the  subject  which  experiences  them,  and  except  as  so 
ii     .    -  ^\^ther  they  give  no  *' materials  for  its  establishment/*     In 
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truth,  if  they  are  to  be  called  its  materials  at  all,  it  can  only  be  aa  att 
Arifitotelian  SiVa/iis,  to  which  the  corresponding  ivipytva  is  *'  prion**  h^ 
mere  materials  of  it,  they  have  as  little  reality  as  any  other  "  matter' 
in  abetraction  from  "  form."  Here  as  elsewhere  Mr.  Spencers  ^p«y- 
cbogeneeis'^  is  an  aSair  of  nomenclature.  He  assumes  as  materide 
cea-tain  elementary  feelings,  which  are  in  fact  nothing  at  all  apart 
from  determination  in  a  system  of  self-consciousness,  or  in  a  correlatjTe 
conscioueiiees  of  nature,  and  to  which  both  he  and  his  readers  really 
ascribe  the  character  derived  from  such  determination.  He  thtn 
traces  a  genesis  out  of  them  of  the  syBtem  which  they  preauppo^*. 
So  long  as  he  can  find  one  set  of  terms  for  the  **  materials  "  in  thdr 
fictitious  abstraction,  another  for  the  supposed  concrete  result — i» 
here  the  materials  are  called  "multiplied  impressions  differing  in  kind 
and  degree/'  the  result  a  **  consciousness  impljdng  relations  betweca 
different  states" — he  takes  and  is  allowed  the  credit  of  having  usaAt 
a  discovery  in  the  natural  history  of  mind. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  found  no  help  from  Mr.  Spencer  in  regard  to 
the  question  whether  the  consciousness,  called  experience  of  foroe,  ii 
itself  an  effect  of  force.  This  is  the  question  which  must  be  auswenMl 
affiraiatively  if,  under  any  transfiguration,  we  are  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  (in  \nilgar  language)  mind  tells  us  of  matter  as  acting  upon 
it,  as  the  source  of  its  being  what  it  is.  In  favour  of  an  affirmatiTe 
answer  at  first  sight  is  the  apparent  possibility  of  treating  our  neyeiil 
successive  feelings  as  events  of  which  the  invariable  antecedents  ar^ 
nervous  initatione  produced  by  force.  Against  it  is  the  difiiculty— t© 
say  the  least — of  eo  treating  the  synthetic  principle  without  wbiell 
the  successive  feelings  could  not,  for  the  subject  of  theni*  be  deter- 
mined by  mutual  relation  and  thus  could  not  form  the  cousciouaDi 
of  change  which  that  of  force  presupposes.  Mr.  Spencer  ignores 
synthetic  principle.  Confusing  succession  of  feelings  with  cognil 
of  successioD,  changes  of  consciousness  with  consciousness  of  ehai 
he  virtually  supposes  the  feelings,  as  apart  from  it,  to  be  that  whiA 
they  doubtless  really  are^  but  which  they  only  are  in  relation  to  it 
He  then  extracts  from  them,  as  the  result  of  their  multiplication  aad 
through  them  the  result  of  force,  that  unified  coneciousnesB  whidi 
they  must  be  in  order  to  become.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  thii 
paralogistic  procedure  is  essential  or  accidental  to  his  doctrine.  Qui 
the  experience  of  force  be  treated  as  an  effect  of  force  without  it  1 

This  question  will  be  found  to  involve  the  following ; — (a)  Can  tie 
** synthetic  principle"  spoken  of  be  dispensed  wath  altogether  ua 
formative  condition  of  experience  t  (6)  If  not,  can  it  be  showm  to 
be>  though  primary  in  consciousness,  as  much  an  effect  of  force  <oiv 
at  any  rate,  of  physical  antecedents)  as  the  successtve  feelings  tie 
supposed  to  be ;  or  (<;)  to  be  not  primary  at  all,  but  to  re:imlt  from 
— to  result  from  them  in  the  proper  Pf-n^-  ,.,,j  .^uk -..|  ^  -, ^ 
supposition  of  itself?     In  the  current  i 
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hjeical  theory  of  the  origin  of  miiid,  these  questiou&,  as  occasion 

aires,  are  all  impliuitly  answered  in  the  aflBrmati^re,     To  render 

answera  explicit  is  the  best  criticism  of  the  theory  which  involves 

We  shall   not  expect,  of  course,  to  find  any  philosophical 

iter  who,  having  distinctly  asked  himself  whether  or  no  experi- 

ce  (in  the  shape  of  an  experience  of  force,  or  any  other)  is  a  mere 

ccession  of  feehngs,  void  of  a  unifying  principle,  has   distinctly 

answered,  yes.    By  help  of  sundry  familiar  figures — those  of  the  thread, 

the  stream,  &c, — our  psychologists  avoid  the  ultimate  analysis  by 

which  the  question  is  necessarily  raised,  and  are  able  by  turns  to 

nvail  themselves  of  a  virtually  affirmative  and  a  virtually  negative 

er  to  it.     The  phrase  "states  of  consciousness,"  as  equivalent  to 

gs,  has  come  conveniently  into  fashion  as  a  further  shelter  for 

the  ambiguity.     We  cannot  employ  this  phrase  of  feelings  without 

implying  the  persistence  of  a  subject  throughout  them,  their  relation 

to  which  forms  their  nexus  with  each  other.     Thus  by  the  uae  of  it  the 

physical  psychologist  can  disguise  that  disintegration  of  experience 

hich  is  logically  involved  in  its  reduction  to  a  succession  of  feelings, 

(orresponding  to  a  series  of  occurrences  in  the  nei-vous  organism. 

The  embarrassment,  which  might  be  caused  by  a  demand  for  a  phyeio- 

g^cal  account  of  this  persistent  subject,  he  can  avoid  by  saying  that 

liim  experience  is  merely  the  sueceesion  of  feelings.     The  question 

which  might  then  arise  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  successive  feehngs 

eing  also  an  experience  of  succesHion  he  can  take  out  of  his  critic's 

onth  by  the  asRumption  that  feelings  are  states  of  consciousness 

— states  of  a  subject  which  recognizes  them  as  its  successive  modes. 

The  critic  of  any  theory,  however,  should  make  it  his  first  care  to 
find  its  best  representative,  and  when  we  speak  of  physical  psychology, 
-we  may  properly  be  asked  what  particular  statement  of  it  we  have 

II  view.  AVe  are  examining  the  question  whether  our  experience 
istifies  to  the  action  of  an  **  independent  matter  "  or  "  non-ego ''  as  its 
mrce,  and  we  have  found  Mr.  Spencer's  answers  fail  us  owing  to  his 
efective  analysis  of  experience.  Before  we  assume,  however,  a  nega- 
ve  answer  to  the  question  in  consequence,  we  should  make  sure 
whether  a  more  thorough  account  of  experience  might  not  be  given, 
which  would  avoid  tlie  confusions  previously  noticed*  deal  fairly  by 
he  questions  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
et  be  compatible  with  a  physical  theory  of  its  origin.  As  the  best  hope 
f  obtaining  such  an  account  we  propose  in  another  article  to  turn  to 
Lewes,  in  whom  every  candid  critic  must  recognize  a  philosophical 
ter  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business,  and  in  whose  hands 
doctrine  will  suffer  for  w^ant  of  the  best  possible  mode  of  statement. 
in  him,  too,  we  find  the  same  confusions  latent,  we  shall  have  strong 
n  for  charging  them  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  doctrine, 
upon  its  exponent. 

T.  II.  Greek. 
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THE  ABUSE  OF   CHAKITY  IN  LONDON: 

THE   CASE  OF  THE  FIVE  ROYAL  HOSPITALS. 


IN  order  that  tho  reader  may  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  abuses 
which  at  present  exist,  and  which  year  by  year  are  becoming 
greater,  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  chief  London  charities, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  very  brief  description  of  the  origin  of 
our  five  great  Royal  Hospitals. 


I. 

Most  people  are  aware  that,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  poor  were  deprived  of  the  charit- 
able relief  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  piety  of  former 
ages.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  London,  where  the  indigent 
had  to  be  supported  by  the  private  charity  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
not  only  called  upon  to  reheve  their  own  poor,  but  multitudes  of 
othei-8  still  more  wretched,  who,  tempted  by  its  great  reputation  for 
wealth,  flocked  into  the  City.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  religions 
houses  not  only  was  much  misery  caused,  but  disorder,  demorahzation, 
and  robbery  were  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  administration 
of  justice,  sanguinary  as  it  was  in  those  days,  could  not  entirely 
subdue  them.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed  Chur(4 
that  they  exerted  themselves  manfully  in  the  cauise  of  the  poor,  and 
insisted  in  vigorous  language  on  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  alms  for 
their  support,  not  only  from  the  City  authorities,  but  the  nobility  and 
clergy  as  well.  Bishop  Latimer,  when  preaching  a  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross  on  the  subject  of  the  distress  among  the  poor  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  wealth  of  the  citizens,  nobiUty,  and  clergy,  said  that 

"  byshopes,  abbotes,  pryores,  parsons,  canons  resident,  pristes,  and  all,  wee© 
strange  theves,  yea  dukes,  lordes,  and  all ;  the  king,  quod  he,  made  a  naar- 
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I  p^Dodacte  of  piirliaineute  that  certayup  mc^n  nhoiilde  so  we  every  of  tlifnn 
[Ires  uf  hemf)e,  but  it  was  all  to  littel  wem  it  so  raiiche  more  to  hang"  the 
keTes  that  be  in  England.  Bvi^hufjes,  tkbl»ijte,s,  and  mirh  c4.hei^,  8h<mid  not 
fcve  8o  many  servanntei^,  nor  so  many  dyst^hes,  but  to  goo  to  their  first  fonn- 
ation,  and  kei*e  hcigpitaliks  to  fetle  the  nedyo  pjoople,  not  julye  felows  with 
ulden  ihaines  ancl  velvet  gowne.s ;  ne  let  them  not  rmen  come  into  the  houses 
reliji^'iou.s  men  ;  let  them  call  them  knave  byshoj3e.  knave  abbote,  knave  pryur, 
bt  (etle  none  of  them  all,  nor  ther  horses  iior  ther  dogges."* 

^gain.  Bishop  Ridley,  in  a  letter  lie  wrote  to  Cecyl  for  permission  to 
Be  Bridewell  as  an  aRylnra  for  the  poor,  says  i- — 

*Good  Mr,  Cecyh  I  mu«t  be  a  suitor  to  you  in  our  master  Christ's  cause*     1 

ih  you  to  be  good  unto  him.     The  matter  i?i,  nir,  alas !  he  has  l)eon  too, 

ig  abroatl  as  you  do  know  without  lodging  in  the  streets  «»f  Londori^  both 

,  naked,  and  <'o!d.    Now  thanks  be  unto  jVlmighty  God  the  citizens  are 

g  Uy  refresh  him,  and  to  give  him  both  moat,  drink,  clothing,  and   firing, 

alas !  sir,  they  want  lodghig  for  him,  for  in  some  oue  house  I  dart^  to  aay 

|ley  aie  fain  to  hxlge  three  families  under  one  r<:Kjf/' 

Stowe,  qnoting  from  a   pamphlet  publislied  at  Nurenberg, 
siys:— 

'  0  ye  citizens  if  ye  would  turn  but  even  the  profits  of  your  chaunhiea  and 
>ur  obits  to  finding  of  the  juior  with  a  politic  and  godly  religion  !  Whereas 
>w  Loudon  being  one  of  the  dowers  of  the  wnrld^  and  touching  worldly  riches* 
Btth  80  many,  yea  an  innumerable  numl)er  of  [xxjr  people  forced  to  g<>  from  door 
I  door  and  to  sit  0{)enly  in  the  wtroets  a  begging,  and  many  not  able  to  do  for 
thert^,  but  lie  in  their  houses  in  most  grievuus  pain,  and  die  for  lack  of  aid  of 
ie  rich,  to  great  shame  of  thee,  0  London  !  I  say  if  ye  would  redres^s  the.se 
lings  as  ye  are  bound,  and  sorrow  for  the  poor,  so  should  ye  be  witli<>ut 
clamour  of  them  which  also  have  cried  imto  God  against  you.     .     .     /' 

And  again : 

*'  I  think,  in  my  judgment,  under  heaven  is  not  so  little  provision  made  for 
be  poor,  as  in  London  of  so  rich  a  city." 

The  poveiiy  and  misery  in  the  City  of  London  at  length  reached  Biich 

H  height  that  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI IL  (1538), 

ae  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  City  of  London  prayed  that  they 

light  from  henceforth  have  the  order,   rule,  goverument,  and  dieposi- 

lon  **  of  the  Hospitals  or  Spitals,  commonly  called  St,  Mary's  Spital, 

?t.  Bartholomew's  Spital,  St.  Thomas'  Spital,  and  the  new  abbey  at 

Towei^hill,   with  the  rente  and  revenues  appertaining  to  the  same* 

)r  the  only  relief  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  needy  persons,"     Nor  tlid  the 

fij  body  in  any  of  their  supplications  attempt  to  conceal  froiti 

g  the  real  Htat^e  of  the  poor  in  the  City  of  London,  for  they 

unded  him  that  the  three  great  Spitale  natned  were 

ffownded  of  g^iod  devof^on  by  anncyent   fathers,  and  endowed  witli  great 
♦  Tui  r*^fifc  ..fu^Tv  t'.r  tiiM  r>Jvd47  r.  .i.i  f*  .rf  e,  aud  ayde  of  the  poore  an<l 

fdffs,  and  nut  to  the  mayn- 
t  iiiiruao,  vtMii«u_>  lyvyng  as  they  of  late  have 


Dtbbtiry,  to  the  ma**^ 


wnn»  rt  bj  *rboi&As  TOYf^ty  then  curttt  of  St  Margaret's, 
Plymouth* 
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doon,  nothyng  regardyng  the  myserable  people  lying  in  the  streete,  offendyng 
every  clene  person  passyng  by  the  way  wt  theyre  fylthye  and  nastye  savon 
.  .  .  so  that  all  impotent  persones  not  hable  to  labor  shalbe  releved  by 
reason  of  the  sayd  hospitalles  and  abbey,  and  all  sturdy  beggers  not  wyliyng 
to  labor  shalbe  punisshed  so  that  wt  Godd's  grace  we  or  no  persones  shalbe 
seene  abrode  to  begge  or  aske  almesse ;  for  the  whyche  doyng  yo'  grace  shall 
not  alonely  raeryt  more  toward  God,  and  yo'  people,  than  any  of  ycf  moat 
noble  progenitors  whiche  have  fownded  so  many  abbeys." 

Although  his  Majesty  granted  the  prayer  of  the  corporation  to  have 
the  above-named  Spitals  placed  under  their  management,  a  lapse  of  six 
years  seems  to  have  taken  place  before  any  direct  system  was  orga- 
nized for  their  management.  The  first  Spital  which  was  handed  over 
to  the  civic  authorities  was  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was 
for  ever  after  to  be  styled  "  the  House  of  the  Poor  in  West  Smithfield, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  London,  of  King  Henry  VIII.'s  founda- 
tioD,"  in  order,  as  Stowe  tells  us,  "  that  there  might  be  comfort  to  the 
prisoners,  visitation  to  the  sick,  food  to  the  hungry,  and  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  and  a  sepulchre  to  the  dead."  In  con- 
sideration of  his  Majesty's  bounty  the  citizens  agreed  that  within  three 
months  after  their  charter  was  sealed  they  would  sustain  a  priest,  to  be 
called  Visitor  of  Newgate,  and  provide  other  priests  for  Christ  Church; 
and  that  they  would  also  make  and  provide  at  the  Spital  sufficient 
lodging  for  one  hundred  "poor"  men  and  women,  and  for  one  matron, 
and  twelve  women  under  her,  to  make  the  beds,  and  watch  and 
attend  on  the  sick  men  and  women,  finding  for  all  of  them  perpetually 
sufficient  meat,  drink,  bedding,  clothing,  wood,  coals,  and  all  other 
things  necessary ;  and  also  eight  persons  to  be  beadles,  to  bring  to 
the  said  hospital  such  poor,  sick,  and  impotent  people  as  should 
be  foimd  going  abroad  in  the  City  and  suburbs,  not  having  where- 
with to  be  sustained.  Also  that  they  would  find  one  physician  and 
one  surgeon,  and  provide  "  all  manner  of  'pothecary  ware,  and  other 
things  meet,  necessary,  and  convenient  for  the  help  or  healing  of  the 
poor,  sick,  or  impotent  people."  They  further  imdertook  that  after 
supporting  the  vicars,  priests,  ministers,  and  other  officers,  the  whole  of 
the  endowments  of  the  hospital  should  go  to  the  relief  and  suBtentalum  of 
the  poor. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (27th  of 
December,  1546)  the  King  further  granted  that  the  said  mayor,  com- 
monalty, and  citizens,  and  their  successors,  should  be  masters,  rulers, 
and  governors  of  the  hospital  or  house  called  St.  Mary  OF  Bethlesi, 
without  and  nigh  the  gate  called  Bishopsgate ;  and  should  have  the 
order,  rule,  and  government  of  the  said  hospital  and  people  there ;  and 
should  have  full  power  and  authority  to  see  and  cause  the  rents, 
revenues,  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  same  hospital 
to  be  employed  and  bestowed  to  the  reHef  of  the  poor  distracted 
people  there,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  foundation  of  the 
«ame,  or  otherwise  as  it  shall  please  the  King. 
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Although  St,  Th05L\s's  Hospital  tlid  not  then  receive  ite  charter, 

the  King  granted  all  the  endowments  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 

le  hospital  by  way  of  purchase  to  the  City  for  the  Bum  of  £2,461  2^.  6^, 

seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, — or,  in  other 

rords,  was  an  iiietitution  somewhat  similar  to  our  parish  workhoxisee, 

md  not  solely  for  the  cure  of  tlie  sick.     In  his  letters-patent  the 

Ling  says : — 

,  *'  Know  ye  tliat  we,  weighing  and  consiilering  the  exhausted  and  miserable 
iit<?  and  rondition  of  the  pcior,  Pick,  and  infirm  ptTHons  going  atwait  and 
pggtng  in  tht*  public  streets  and  pla<:"e»  of  onr  City  uf  Ijjiidou^  nud  suburbs 
rre.()J\  and  aUu  fur  the  cure  and  sup^m^rt  ^k{  the  poor  as  n  foresaid,  .  ,  , 
pid  further,  of  onr  more  aniplt?  grace,  we  will  for  us,  our  heir.s  and  successors, 
ttd  do  i^rant,  that  the  said  hospital  in  South wark  from  henceforth  may  and 
liall  be  a  p]H«*e  and  house  for  poor  perstjns  there  to  be  reheved  and  mipported; 
Did  shall  l^ve  culled  the  Jlouse  of  the  Poor  in  South wark,  in  the  county  of 
jirrey,  of  our  foundation." 

The  Hospital  of  Briuewell  did  not  receive  its  charter  from 
Edward  VL  till  the  year  1552,  Although  the  sick  poor,  and  infirm 
and  impotent  persons,  had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  estabUsh 
mcnt  of  the  three  royal  hospitals  already  named,  two  other  sources 
of  anxiety  were  perpetually  pressing  themselves  on  the  notice^ 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen.     The  City,  it  appears,  -was  at  that  time 

ifested  by  a  vast  number  of   sturdy  rogues  and   lazy  vagabonds^ 

irho,  too  indolent  to  work»  lived  upon  alms  they  extorted  from  the- 
citizens  by  their  audacity,  and  occasionally  caused  great  distiirbanceB.. 

There   %vere  also  numbers  of  destitute  and  helpless  children  whose 
irents  were  dead  or  had  deserted  them*     At  length  the  citizens  peti- 

Soned  the  King  to  assist  in  establishing  hospitals  or  refuges  for  both 
felasses — one,  where  the  vagabonds  should  be  obliged  to  work ;  the 

jther  for  the  reception  of  poor  and  destitute  children.  The  suppli- 
cation made  in  the  name  of  the  poor  to  the  King  e  Majesty  for 
obtaininfj  the  house  of  Bridewell,  in  1552,  says: — 

**  For  Jesu  Christ *s  sake,  right  dear  and  most  dread  sovereign  lord,  we 
the  humble,  miserable,  8ore»  sick,  and  friendless  people,  beseech  your  Majesty 
to  cast  upon  us  your  eyes  of  mercy  and  comj^assion.  .  .  .  But,  most  gracious 
lord,  unless  we  tind  favour  in  the  eyes  of  your  Majesty,  our  hope  of  dehverauof 
our  wretched  and  vile  state  cannot  be  obtained,  fur  lack  of  li arbour  and 
ging ;  and  tljerefure,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  bear  us  speaking  in  Christ'* 
',  and  for  Ohrist*s  sake  have  compassifm  on  os,  that  we  may  He  no  longer 
streets  for  lack  of  harbour.  And  that  our  old  sore  of  itileness  may  no 
iger  vex  us  nor  grieve  the  commonweal,  our  Buit,  most  dear  Sovereigo^  is  for 
of  your  Grace's  houses  calleti  UndetrtU,  a  thinjii:  no  doubt  most  unmeet 
.'or  us  to  ask  of  your  Majesty,  and  also  to  enjoy,  if  we  ask  the  same  for  our 
sinful  livitiji^'  i^i^d  UDWortniness*  sake.  But  we  arc  the  poor  members  of  our 
Saviour  Jesu  Christ,  sent  by  Him  most  humbly  to  sue  your  Majesty,  in  our  said 
Master*s  name  Jesu  Christ,  that  we  for  His  sake,  and  for  the  service  lie  hath 
done  your  Grace  and  all  the  faithful  commons  in  yuur  realm,  in  spending  His 
most  dear  and  precious  blood,  may  all  be  in  reward  at  your  Majesty *8  hand/' 

The  original  charter  of  Christ's  Hospital  resembles  eo  closely  in 
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its  wording  those  of  the  other  hospitals,  and  the  full  oontrol  of  its 
funds  and  management  is  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  London  in  such  equally  expUcit  terms,  that  it  would  be 
a  useless  waste  of  the  reader's  time  to  go  into  the  details.  Stowe,  m 
his  summary,  1556,  when  speaking  of  Christ's  Hospital  says :  **It  was 
established  to  take  the  chylde  out  of  the  streete,  which  was  the  seede 
and  increase  of  beggary,  by  reason  of  ydle  bringing  up.  And  to 
nouiysh  the  said  chylde  in  some  goode  learninge  and  exercise  profit- 
able to  the  commonweale."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  one  month 
from  the  opening  of  the  school,  November  21st,  1552,  "  chyldren  had 
been  taken  from  the  streetes  to  the  number  of  fower  hundred.** 
Macliyn  also,  in  his  *'  Diary "  about  the  same  time,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  the  children  in  this  school,  all  tending  to  prove  that  thej 
were  taken  from  precisely  the  same  class  of  children  as  those  which 
now  come  under  the  authority  of  the  Poor-law  Board. 


From  this  short  description  of  the  foundation  of  the  five  Royal 
Hospitals  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  in  them  the  original  model 
of  the  present  Poor-law  administration  in  the  metropolis.  If  further 
proofs  were  wanting  they  might  be  produced  in  abundance  from 
different  records  still  existing  in  the  City  archives,  all  tending 
to  show  that  for  more  than  a  century  after  they  received  their 
charters  the  hospitals  strictly  fulfilled  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
instituted.  Nor  were  they  solely  dependent  upon  their  endowments, 
for,  in  case  of  any  insuflSciency  of  funds  for  their  maintenance,  the 
Corporation  had  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  their  support.  For 
example,  the  Corporation,  by  an  Act  (5  Philip  and  Mary),  which  on 
several  occasions  was  put  in  force,  had  granted  to  them  the  profits  of 
sundiy  offices,'  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  hospitals,  especially  duties 
on  *'  the  balance  commonly  called  the  King's  Beame,  the  gawginge 
of  wyne  and  fyshe,  and  the  measurynge  or  measurs  of  silk  and  woollen 
clothes,  &c."  The  revenue  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  expenditure  being  more  than  its  income,  was  supple- 
mented by  a  tax  levied  on  the  citizens,  and  one  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  the  power  of  raising  moneyforthe  supportof  this  charity 
was  that  the  Livery  Companies  were  called  upon  to  supply  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  amount  required.  Li  the  year  1548,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
City  Council  for  assessing  the  City  Companies  in  the  sum  of  500 
marks,  to  be  paid  annually  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The 
Livery  Companies  afterwards  attempted  to  reheve  themselves  from 
the  responsibility,  but  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  in  the  year  1712, 
commenced  a  suit  in  Chancery  against  the  Companies,  and  obtained 
a  decree  in  their  favour  which  exists  now.  Again,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1547),  the  Common  Council  made 


■to 
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a  grant  of  half  of  a  fifteenth  to  be  assessed  on  the  citizens  and 
inhaljitaiits  of  the  metropolis,  **  towards  Bustaining,  maintaining,  and 
finding  the  poor  personages  in  the  house  or  hospital  lately  erected 
and  founded  by  King  Henry  VIIL"  Again,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1552*  a 
te  was  levied  on  the  citizens  for  the  repairing  of  the  Gray  Friars* 
ouse  for  poor  fatherless  children.  These  and  other  passages,  far  too 
numerous  to  cite,  all  tend  to  show  how  closely  the  original  insti- 
tution  of  the  five  great  Royal  Hospitals  resembled  our  present  Poor- 
w  administration. 

Nor  was  the  legal  authority  possessed  by  the  Corporation  less  than 
t  at  present  placed  in   the  hands  of  our  Poor-law  authorities, 
e  find  the  following  order  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  13th 
ay  of  October,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Elizal>eth'8  reign: — 

^Ou  the  Quenes  Majesties  behalf,  we  straightlie  charge  aud  command  yon 
fit  ye  forthwith,  callioge  before  you  your  deputie  constables,  bedell  and 
MIefi  of  your  t^hid  warde,  «loe  give  unto  them  strai^htlie  in  charge  that 
bey  t\oe  make  searche  from  time  tu  time  betweerie  tbi^  and  the  Feaste  of 
111  Sarntes  next  coniinge,  fnr  all  snch  fMiore  {people  sicke  and  disseaaed,  and 
iavitig  no  pU4ce  tn  dwell  in  of  thuir  ownt\  or  shall  Im  fouude  lyin^e  imder  stalies, 
at  mens  dores  within  yrtur  said  warde.  And  such  as  they  linde  as  aforesaide, 
thwilh  to  cause  to  be  hadd  and  con%^eyed  to  one  of  the  hospitalles  «>f  St, 
iartfwlomttv  in  West  Smitftjtfidt^  or  of  ,St,  T/iomm  Hospitall  in  South  tear ke^  where 
ire  have  g'iven  order  they  shal be  received  in  avoidingeof  further  daunger  of 
pfection  that  might  happen  and  growe  by  their  lyinge  in  the  fields.  Faile  you 
ot  hereof,  as  ye  will  answer  to  the  contrario  at  your  perrilL  Given  at  the 
ruildf^all  of  t!ie  Oitye  of  Lomlou,  the  xiiith  daie  of  Octuher  above  written/' — 
Utter-Book  V.,  fob  2otJ  b. 

The  duties  of  the  governorR  of  the  hospitals  were  not  then  by  any 
means  the  Binecures  or  honorary  appointments  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
jresent  day.   In  the  rules  of  8t.  Thomases  Hospital^  as  they  stood  in  the 
eign  of  Elizabeth^  we  find,  where  they  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  hos- 
ital  beadles : — 

^*  Anil  also  on  all  f*nth  days  as  the  g'ovemors  of  this  house  shall  sit  in  this 
capital  for  the  affairs  of  the  same,  ye  shall  se[)arate  and  divide  yourselves  into 
jry  part^i  of  the  city  and  liberties  thereof,  every  man  taking  his  several 
ralks.  And  if  in  any  of  yt  »ur  walks  y^  shall  haj  tpen  to  espy  any  ixM'son  infe<?ted 
ritli  uTiy  Joathl}^  grief  or  disease  which  shall  fortune  to  be  in  any  notable  plao© 
I  this  city  to  the  noyance  and  infection  of  the  passers  by,  and  slander  of  this 
&use,  ye  shall  give  knowledge  thereof  unto  the  ahiionei-s  of  this  hosjiital,  that 
ey  may  take  such  order  tlierein,  as  to  them  shall  neeni  meet/' 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  medical  charities  were 
not  solely  used  for  acute  diseases  as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  but  for 
aU  infectious  and  incurable  cases,  and  also  for  sheltering  the  aged  and 
[ir       *    it.   Beyond  that,  they  were  asylums  for  Ijnng-in  women;  and  a 
It  111  the  charter  of  St.  Bartholomew's  ordains  that  in  case  of  the 

■l^th  of  the  mother,  the  child  shall  be  maintained  by  the  hospital 
p:^'  tiee  till  it  is  seven  years  of  age,  and  then  be  transferred  into 
fci;  le-coat  school. 
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Of  the  latter  hospital,  as  also  of  Bridewell,  we  must  say  a  few  words,, 
if  only  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  how  widely 
they  both  now  differ  from  their  original  uses. 

Christ  Church  for  more  than  a  century  continued  to  perform  strictly 
the  work  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  that  of  being  the  pauper 
school  of  the  metropolis.  The  education  received  by  the  duldren 
was  such  as  would  enable  them  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence 
by  honest  industry;  in  fact,  it  was  such  an  education  as  that  at 
present  given  in  our  better-class  pauper  schools.  In  a  rule  published 
about  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  we  find  it  ordered  that, — 

"  The  treasurer  with  one  other  of  the  governors  at  the  least  shall  put  forth- 
any  of  the  children  of  this  house  to  service,  having  a  careful  regard  to  whoii» 
they  be  put,  chiefly  that  they  be  honest  persons,  and  such  as  will  be  well  aUe 
to  keep  them,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  such  faculty,  service,  or  occupation  as 
they  may  hereafter  be  good  members  of  the  commonwealth,  whereas  without 
such  regard  taken  they  may  happen  to  become  more  poor  than  their  poor 
parents  .  .  .  and  before  they  are  put  forth,  being  men  children,  they  may  write 
and  read  and  cast  accounts,  being  found  apt  thereto.  And  that  such  of  the 
children  as  may  be  very  pregnant  and  very  apt  at  learning,  l>e  re8er\-ed  and 
kept  in  the  grammar  school,  in  hope  of  preferment  to  the  Universities,  where 
they  may  be  virtuously  educated,  and  in  time  become  learned  and  good  mem- 
bers of  the  commonweale." 

Of  Bridewell  itself,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  sturdy  vagabonds, — in  other  words,  was  the  City  workhouse, 
— little  need  be  further  said,  excepting  that  the  school  which  was 
established  in  it  might  almost  be  considered  as  an  industrial  school 
attached  to  Christ's  Hospital.  One  item  connected  with  Bridewelf 
may  be  quoted  as  tending  to  show  that  the  training  of  the  children 
in  Christ's  Hospital  and  Bridewell  was  identical : — 

'•^  Yt  was  orderyd  and  agreyd  by  this  coui-te  that  th'  aldermen  and  goveraora 
of  th*  ospitalles  of  Brydetvell  and  Christes  Ilospitalle  shall  consyder  oif  the  re- 
quest made  unto  the  same  courte  by  Nycholas  van  Benscenn^  a  pyune  maker^ 
for  the  havinge  and  injoyinge  of  a  convenyont  place  within  th'  ospitalle  of  St. 
Thomas  or  Jirydewell  to  make  pynnes,  and  there  to  teache  and  instnicte  certeyn 
of  the  poore  chyldren  of  Christies  Hcspitall  in  the  sayd  arte  of  makynpe'of 
pynnes,  and  to  make  reporte  unto  this  com*te  of  their  doynges  therein.*' — Bef.  18,. 
fol.  396  b. 

Altogether  the  organization  of  the  five  Royal  Hospitals,  as  originally 
instituted,  did  immense  credit  to  the  citizens  of  London,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  humane,  charitable  feeling,  but  also  by  the  admirable^ 
shrewd  common  sense  they  showed  in  their  administration.  A  cer- 
tain Bishop  of  Durham,  quoted  by  Strype,  says  of  these  HospitaK  par- 
ticularly Bridewell :  — 

^'  Look  ye  into  London  what  hospitals  be  there  founded  in  the  Gospel  time ;  the 
poor  indeed  relieved,  youth  godly  brought  up,  and  the  idle  set  to  work.  Popiery 
would  sometimes  feed  the  hungry,  but  seldom  correct  the  unprofitable  drones 
that  suck  the  honey  from  the  labouring  bees,  nor  bring  up  children  in  the  fear 
of  God.  But  to  feed  the  belly  and  not  teach  virtue  is  to  increase  vice.  Well 
forth  Bridewell,  for  it  is  a  good  school." 
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But  though  the  foundation  endowments  of  the  five  Royal  City  Hos- 
pitals were  supplemented  by  the  voluntary  contnbutions  of  the  citizens* 
it  will  certainly  stril^e  the  reader,  that  these  institutions,  admirable  in 
their  conception  and  adminietration,  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day.  The  population  of  the  City  in  the- 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Elizabeth  numbered,  perhaps,  100,000,  and  we  learn^  from  a  note  ia 
Manningham*8  Diary,  that  there  were  of  these  no  fewer  than  30,000 
dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  charitable  relief.  It  would,  of  course^ 
be  impossible  now,  when  the  population  of  the  metropolis  exceeds 
four  millions,  for  the  hospitals,  much  as  their  buildings  have  been  in- 
creased in  size,  to  supply  our  present  wants.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  shown  that  tho  disparity  in  their  means  for  that  purpose  is  not  as 
great  as  might  at  first  be  imagined ;  even  when  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  diflerence  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL  and 
in  the  present  day.  When  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  received  it& 
charter  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  its  endowTuent  amounted  to  only 
£G6B  per  annimi, — half  of  this  sum  being  bestowed  by  the  King  from 
confiscated  ecclesiastical  property,  the  other  half  derived  from  endow- 
ments of  landed  property  given  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  balance  necessary  for  its  maintenance  was  derived 
from  voluntary  contributions  from  the  citiz;en6.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  the  revenue  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  £3,291  per  annum.  And  of  this  sum 
£2.914  was  contributed  from  the  private  purses  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  time  of  James  L  the  population  of  the  CHty  greatly  increased^ 
and  with  it  the  poor  increaned  in  equal  ratio.  But  it  can  be 
8ho\^Ti  that  the  value  of  the  hospital  endowments, — the  greater  portion 
of  w^hicii  was  in  lands  or  houses,  either  in  the  City  or  suburbs, — ^had 
increased  in  greater  ratio.  With  every  further  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  City  of  London  the  advance  in  value  of  the  hospital 
endowments  not  only  kept  pace,  but  was  further  augmented  by 
legacies  and  charitable  donations,  till,  in  the  year  1750,  we  find  the 
expenditure  of  the  Royal  Hospitals*  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £10,000 
per  annum.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  revenues  of  these 
hospitals,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  the 
metropoUs,  have  continuously  increased  in  far  greater  proportion  than 
the  population.  The  endowments  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  may  be 
set  down  as  at  most  worth  £50,000,  but  now,  if  we  take  into  the 
reckoning  the  amount  of  the  actual  revenues,  the  value  of  the  hospitals 
themselves  and  the  gromid  they  stand  on,  together  with  the  rever- 
sionary value  of  the  leases  about  to  fall  in,  the  total  value  cannot  be 
less,  in  round  mimbers,  than  from  ten  to  eleven  millions  sterling* 
This,  whether  adequate  or  not,  is  at  least  an  astounding  sum. 

Let   us  now   turn    to  the   amount   of  benefit   derived   from   this 

♦  Strype^  on  Stowe, 
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enonnous  capital,  and  inquire  to  what  extent  the  present  application 
of  the  income  is  made  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  hoq)ital 
charters. 

In  the  case  of  Bridewell,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  of  the  many 
duties  formerly  insisted  on  that  is  in  any  way  now  fulfilled.  This 
hospital  is  no  longer  used  as  a  house  of  detention.  Originally  vagrants 
were  first  taken  there  to  have  their  cases  inquired  into:  the  blind 
and  impotent,  the  paralyzed,  and  pregnant  women,  were  sent  to  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital;  the  curable  sick  carried  to  St.  Thomarfs 
Hospital ;  the  idle  were  set  to  work  at  the  hand-miUs  and  other  labour; 
the  disorderly  were  punished;  and  unruly  apprentices  and  senrantB 
were  incarcerated  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Of  all  these  duties 
none  is  now  performed;  the  only  injunction  mentioned  in  the  charter 
which  is  at  present  carried  out  is  that  for  the  maintenance  of  charity 
children,  some  three  hundred  of  whom  appear  to  receive  an  education 
of  no  higher  description  than  that  given  to  the  children  in  the  Metro- 
politan District  Schools. 

As  regards  funds,  it  appears  from  the  Governors'  Report  for 
1869  that  the  income  then  of  Bridewell  Hospital  was  admitted  to 
be  £18,175  16^.  6d  To  this,  however,  should  be  added  the  value  of 
the  ground  and  building  opposite  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  in  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  now  used  solely  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  clerk  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  governors  of  the  school, 
which  itself  has  lately  been  removed  into  Surrey.  This  building  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  £2,000  a  year.  Besides  this,  since  the 
report  alluded  to  was  published,  a  veiy  large  plot  of  ground  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  belonging  to  the  hospital,  wliich  had  remained 
idle  and  unproductive  for  more  than  twenty  yeara,  has  been  covered 
with  magnificent  houses,  the  rents  of  which  will  raise  the  gross  income 
to  at  least  £25,000  a  year.  It  follows  that,  reckoning  the  reversionarT 
interests  in  the  increase  of  rents  from  leases  falling  in,  the  hospital*? 
gross  assets  cannot  amount  to  much  less  than  a  million  sterling. 

We  will  now  see  what,  in  1869,  was  the  expenditure  of  this  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  of  217  charity  children,  for  at  that  time  there  were 
no  more.  The  salaries  paid  in  Blackfriars,  wliich  are  wholly  addi- 
tional to  those  of  the  school  officials,  amount  to  no  less  than  £565  16*. 
a-year.  The  stipends  of  the  officials  at  the  school,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  superintendence  of  the  217  chainty  children,  are  given  at 
£1,840  a-year ;  the  majority  of  the  officers  being  also  boarded  and 
lodged.  Although  the  pupils  of  these  scIiooIh  are  certainly  treated 
with  great  kindness,  their  education,  as  before  stated,  is  no  better  than 
that  given  in  our  National  schools,  nor  are  their  food  and  raiment 
superior  to  those  of  the  children  in  any  respectable  orphanage.  To 
look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  217  charity  children  there  were 
two  chaplains,  the  senior  having  a  residence,  partly  furnished,  and  a 
Sfidary  of  £450  a-year;    the  assistant  receiving  £124.     Besides  theee, 
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iiero  wore  twenty-four  schoolmasters,  trade  instructors,  and  other 
ieiala*  employed  in  the  efltablishment — being  at  the  rate  of  one 
icial  or  serv^ant  for  eveiy  nine  of  these  charity  children.  Without 
relling  longer  on  Bridewell  Hospital,  we  ask  the  reader,  whether 
the  above  was  a  anfScient  result  for  a  gross  capital  not  much  less  in 
value  than  a  million  sterling. 

Injudicious  and  extravagant  as  the  adjninistration  of  the  funds  be- 
lofnging  to  Bridewell  Hospital  maybe,  it  sinks  into  utter  insigniScanc© 
those  respects  when  compared  with  that  of  Christ's  HospitaL  With 
spect  to  the  funds  of  the  latter  it  would  appear,  from  a  report  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hare  for  the  Cliarity  Commissioners  in  the  year  18(>4, 
'  *  h  appears  to  be  as  just  and  impartial  a  document  as  was  ever 
^1,  that  the  expenditure  in  that  year  for  the  working  staff  of 
tliis  charity,  including  masters,  teachei*s,  oflScers,  clerks,  and  servants, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £21,444,  Mr.  Hare  further  calculated  that 
the  gross  cost  per  head  of  the  children,  including  house-rent,  was 
58  2^*  6rf.  per  annum.  In  1864  he  valued  the  premises  and  grounds 
Newgate  Street  at  £200,000,  But  property  has  vastly  increased  in 
line  in  that  locality  since  the  date  of  his  report,  as  may  be  gathered 
am  the  fact  that,  three  years  since,  the  trustees  were  offered  for 
!ie  Newgate  Street  property  alone — about  five  acres  in  extont^ — no 
a  sum  than  £600,000,  and  declined  it  as  being  insufficient.  The 
property  is  now  considered,  on  competent  authoritj\  to  be  fairly 
worfli  £700,0(M).  In  18(U  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  liospital, 
iin  hiding  house-rent,  was  reckoned  at  about  £70,000  a-year^  to  which 
should  be  added  some  £20,000  a-year  more  for  the  increased  value  of 
\i&  ground  and  hoiise  property  since  that  date,  and  the  reversions 
on  the  falling-in  of  leases  of  the  hospitars  property  in  the  neighboiir- 
5od  of  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster.  The  gross  total  of  the  hos- 
pital revenue  may  be  fairly  computed  at  £100,000  a-ycar,  representing 
capital  of  something  more  than  three  millions  sterling. 
It  is  very  pertinent  now,  we  think,  to  ask  what  amount  of  benefit  the 
population  of  London  derives  from  the  enormous  income  belonging  to 
Christ's  Hospital;  for  it  shuuld  be  understood  that,  although  governed  by 
iominees  of  the  City  Corporation,  it  was  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
iildren  from  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  The  gross  number  at  present 
the  schools,  including  tliose  at  Hertford^  is  about  1,200 ;  of  these 
about  650  are  residing  in  Newgate  Street.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
above  It)  of  the  whole  of  the  1,200  pupils  are  really  eligible  for  ad- 
mission imder  tlie  original  charter  ;  the  remainder  are  the  ehildi-en  of 
middle-class  parenta  whose  incomes  may  average  about  £300  a-year. 
It  may  be  urged,  however,  and  rightly,  that  assuming  the  gross 
present  and  reversionary  income  of  the  school  to  be  £100,000  a-year, 
kere  should  be  deducted  £7,000  for  the  blind  charity,  and  some  few 
ioUsands  a  year  more  for  the  mathematical  school,  which  would 
by  tliat  amomit   its  annual  revenue  for  general  educational 
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^Broportion  with  the  growth  of  the  poptilation,  a  new  building  was 
^Hrected  for  their  reception  in  Moorfielde.  This,  again,  notwithetand- 
^^g  the  providing,  by  private  charitv,  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  the 
insane,  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  at  length  determined,  about 
^Uie  year  1809,  to  remove  to  the  present  site  in  vSt.  George's  Fields.  A 
^■^ffe  space  of  groimd  wa8  there  purchased  by  the  Corporation  for 
^^PPl^urpoee,  and  the  present  building  erected  upon  it.  The  reader 
^Hbould  bear  in  mind  that  Bethlera  Hospital,  unlike  St.  Luke's,  is  really, 
^By  its  charter,  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
^■l  managed  by  their  trustees,  a  body  selected  by  the  Corporation  of 
^Hie  City  of  London,  so  that  every  ratepayer  has  a  pecuniaiy  interest 
^^1  the  institution.     What  the  gross  income  of  the  hospital  now  is,  it 

I  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  three  years  ago  it  was  admitted,  in  the 
tovernore*  Report,  to  be  no  less  than  £23.854  per  annum.  This,  as  is 
Hie  case  ^4th  the  reports  issued  by  the  other  hospitals,  does  not  include 
Ihe  value  of  the  building,  oor  of  the  enormous  space  of  ground  eur- 
lounding  it,  which  for  ground  rents  alone  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
!£6,000  a-year.  Looking  to  the  general  increase  in  the  vahie  of  pro- 
perty in  the  metropoHs  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  yeai*s,  this  would 
raise  the  real  gross  revenue  of  Bethlem  Hospital  to  a  sum  certainly 

Ka  excess  of  £30,000  a-year»  representing  a  capital  of  fully  a  million 
fcerKug.  For  this  sum,  seven  years  since,  it  managed  to  maintain 
bout  200  patients,  and  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  last  Parlia^ 
Qentary  Committee  that  the  number  does  not  now  exceed  270,  not- 
withstandiog  the  increase  in  its  revenue. 

According  to  the  above  report,  the  cost  of  the  staff  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,  for  the  care  of  less  than  270  insane  patients,  including  the 
superior  officials,  nurses,  and  servants,  was  no  less  than  £5,108  8*. 
a-year,  and  this,  it  should  be  understood,  does  not  include  house- 
ant.  What  the  present  salaries  amount  to  it  would  be  impossible 
flay ;  but,  assuming  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  sum  named,  the 
ler  will  admit  that  the  salaries  of  the  staff  are  most  liberal,  if  not 
ivagant.  This  may  be  jodged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Idiot 
rlum  at  Caterham,  where  the  patients  are  in  every  respect  as 
rell  treated  as  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  the  building  being  far  more 
Bommodious,  and  the  staff  in  every  respect  equal  in  point  of  ex- 
cellence to  that  of  Bethlem,  the  cost  of  the  management  of  1,800 
patients  does  not  exceed  £6,361  per  annum.  It  may  possibly  be  said 
that  the  patients  in  Bethlem  Hospital  are  of  a  description  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  than  those  at  Caterham.  Admitting  that  patients 
suffering  from  acute  mania  require  a  gi'cater  amount  of  supervision  than 
imbeciles,  let  us  contrast  the  expenditure  of  Bethlem  with  that  of  the 
late  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Fisherton — tho  criminal  class  of 
insane  patients  being  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  thoroughly  control 
and  supeiintend.  At  Fisherton  we  find  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
patients,  including  the  salaries  of  officials  of  every  description,   as 
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well  as  house-rent,  did  not  exceed  11*.  a-week  per  head^  But  ev« 
taking  into  consideration  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  proviooiu, 
the  cost  of  the  270  patients  at  present  in  Bethlem,  including  hoiue- 
rent  and  establishment  charges,  should  be  defrayed  for  the  sumrf 
£12,000  a-year,  leaving  a  surplus  of  nearly  £20,000  per  annuTn,  whieh 
might  be  appUed  to  the  use  of ''  the  distracted  poor"  of  the  metropdiB, 
for  whom  the  hospital  was  instituted,  or  for  easing  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers  to  that  amount. 

But  before  quitting  the  subject  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  a  curious  fact 
connected  with  it  may  be  placed  before  the  reader,  as  showing  the 
total  disregard  paid  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  original  pur- 
poses of  many  of  our  charitable  institutions.  By  its  deed  the  charity 
of  Bethlem  Hospital  was  intended  solely  for  those  too  poor  to  contri- 
bute to  their  support.  All  others  were  obliged  to  pay  a  moderate 
weekly  sum,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  to  indemnify  the  hospital 
for  the  care  bestowed  on  them.  By  a  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  all  patients  too  poor  to  contribute  anything  to  the  charity 
are  now  rigorously  excluded  from  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  in- 
stitution, and  are  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  for  relief ;  while  those 
who  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  are  able  to  pay  for  the  benefits  they 
receive  are  admitted  gratuitously. 

One  reason  given  for  the  maintenance  of  Bethlem  Hospital  in  its 
present  position  and  management  is,  that  it  serves  as  a  model  school 
for  the  study  of  mental  diseases,  and  that  on  this  account  alone  it 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  interlopers  or  reformers.  But,  ex- 
cellent as  the  management  of  Bethlem  undoubtedly  is,  the  treatment 
of  the  patients  is  not  superior  to  that  witnessed  in  any  of  the  large 
lunatic  asylmns  in  the  kingdom ;  nor  would  it  appear  that  any  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  its  management  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  about  which  time  great  and  beneficial  changes 
were  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Strype  tells  as 
(1754),  "  By  God's  blessing,  for  twenty  years  ending  1753,  there 
have  been  in  Bethlem  two  patients  in  three  cured."  It  may  be  fur- 
ther added  that  in  1754  there  were  200  patients  imder  treatment  in 
Bethlem  Hospital.  At  the  present  time,  although  its  income  is  at 
least  ten  times  the  amount  it  was  at  that  date,  there  are,  as  we  have 
said,  only  270  patients  under  treatment. 

The  two  Royal  Hospitals  which  now  remain  to  be  mentioned,  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's,  being  each  used  solely  for  medical 
purposes,  may  be  taken  together.  The  joint  income  of  these  two 
institutions,  without  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand,  is  certainly  in  excess  of  £100,000  per  annum.  The 
revenue  of  St.  Thomas's  alone  is  admitted  by  the  Governors,  in  their 
Report  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  to  be  £42,000  per  annum.  A 
few  years  since  it  was  quoted  at  £48,000,  the  reduction  being  caused 
by  the  enormous  expenditure  on  the  present  building.     The  income 
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of  St.  Bartholomew's  is  certainly  not  less  than  £60,000  a  year ;  but 
that  does  not  represent  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  recently  the  Governors 
were  threatenhig  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  rate  of  2*,  %d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  rack- rental  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street,  aa  well  as  calling  for  arrears  amounting  to  £30,000,  to  which 
they  are  indisputably  entitled  by  their  charter.  At  present  we  believe 
the  suit  is  in  abeyance*  inasmuch  as  their  title  to  this  immense  revenue 

based  on  the  charter  given  by  Henrj'  VIIL,  which  provided  for  the 

lief  of  the  sick,  aged,  blind,  and  impotent  poor,  and  pregnant 
women,  A  trial  might  raise  the  curious  question,  by  what  right  they 
have  relieved  themselves  of  these  reapongibilitiee.  We  must,  also,  in 
estimating  the  income  of  this  hospital,  take  into  consideration  the 
reversionary  value  of  the  leases  about  to  fall  in,  which  will  certainly 

d  a  considerable  sum  to  the  revenue  account.     The  value  of   the 

ospital  buildings  and  grounds  also  is  enormous.     Judging  by  the  sum 

offered  by  the  Railway  Company  for  Christ's  Hospital,  the  value  of 

t.  Bartholomew  8  would  certainly  be  £400,000 ;  while  on  the  build- 

gs  and  ground  of  St.  Thomas's  alone  no  less  than  £600,000  have 
Ineen  expended.  These  figures^  togetlier  with  the  capital  from  which 
income  is  derived,  will  raise  the  gross  assets  of  theae  two  Hospitals 
to  a  sum  fully  equal  to  £5,000,000  sterling* 

Possibly  the  best  example  which  could  be  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  revenues  of  St.  Bnrtholoraew's  might  be  made  most  useful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  m  fmiiished  by  the  hospitals  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Of  these 
there  are  several,  but  the  one  which  ^nW.  best  suit  our  purpose  as  an 
illustration  is  that  known  as  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum* 
In  excellence  of  constniction  and  sanitary  apphances,  wo  hospital  in 
Europe  can  excel  it ;  no  cost  has  been  spared  in  thoroughly  adapting 
it  for  hospital  uses;  and  yet  the  Svhole  cost  of  tlie  building  of 
this  magnificent  hospital  for  GOO  patients  did  not  exceed  £100  per 
bed,  while  that  of  St.  Thomas's  was  certainly  not  less  than  £800. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  had  the  present  inmates  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  300  in  number,  been  located  in  mansions  in 
Belgrave  Square,  they  woidd  have  been  accommodated  at  less  than 
half  the  house-rent  they  incur  in  the  present  hospital. 

But  another  fault  may  be  found  vnih.  the  management  of  these  two 
wealthy  hospitalB,^the  locality  in  which  each  is  placed  deprives  the 
poor  of  much  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  them. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  St.  Bartholomew's  was 

tuated  in  the  centre  of  a  densely-populated  poor  neighbourhood,  to 

hich  it  was  indisputably  a  great  advantage.  Since  that  time  more 
than  120,000  of  the  working  classes  have  been  driven  from  the  Gty  of 
London,  their  dwellings  being  destroyed.  So  few.  in  fact,  now  live  near 
it  that  the  average  distance  patients  have  to  walk  to  the  hospital  for 
advice  is  estimated  to  be  a  mile  and  a-half,  the  great  majority  of  them 
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living  in  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  Kingsland,  and  other  thicklj-peopled 
districts.  The  present  position  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  equally 
objectionable.  It  was  originally  situated  in  the  Borough  of  Southwaik, 
and  remained  there  till  the  site  was  purchctsed  by  a  railway  company. 
Much  discussion  then  arose  as  to  where  the  new  hospital  should  be  bnilL 
The  City  authorities  in  this  case,  greatly  to  their  credit,  iusisted  on  its 
being  erected  in  some  populous  poor  district.  The  medical  staS^  how- 
ever, most  of  whom  resided  in  the  West  End  of  the  town,  insisted  onita 
being  built  in  its  present  position,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  as  few — perhaps  fewer — of  the  working  classes  resident  in 
that  vicinity  as  there  were  near  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  How 
far  this  was  justifiable  on  their  part,  may  be  judged  when  we  re- 
member that  in  the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  there  is  to  be  foimd  an  aggregate  population  of  not  leas 
than  a  million  souls  without  a  general  hospital  for  their  relief— a 
state  of  things  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  metropolis  in  the 
world.  The  reader  may  probably  remember  the  case  of  a  poor  girl 
who,  a  few  years  since,  died  from  wounds  inflicted  on  her  at  Eltham  in 
Kent.  When  she  was  discovered  she  was  in  an  almost  moribund  con- 
dition, but  notwithstanding  this,  she  was  placed  upright  beside  a 
poUceman  in  a  street  cab,  which  had  to  be  driven  over  Blackheath. 
through  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Rotherhithe,  and  Bermondsey,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  to  Guy's  Hospital,  that  being  the  nearest. 

Besides  the  inconvenience  of  their  positions,  none  can  deny  that 
the  expenditure  of  these  two  hospitals — which  by  their  charters  are 
nothing  more  than  metropolitan  sick  asylums — is  far  in  excess  of 
the  benefits  the  poor  derive  from  them.  But  although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  this  fact,  a  plausible,  and,  alas  !  an  effectual  defence 
is  set  up  in  their  favour — that,  owing  to  their  admirable  and  scientific 
management,  they  should  be  accepted  as  models  for  other  similar 
institutions  to  imitate ;  and  that  the  professors  attached  to  them  are 
men  unequalled  in  Europe  for  skill  and  medical  science,  as  is  proved 
by  the  multitude  of  pupils  who  flock  to  them  for  instruction,  and 
afterwards  disseminate  over  England  and  her  vast  colonies  the  know- 
ledge they  have  acquired  under  such  able  instructors.  These  state- 
ments have  been  repeated  so  frequently  that  the  public  at  last  appear 
to  have  accepted  them  as  an  article  of  faith.  A  calm,  tmprejudiced 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  however,  would  go  far  to  dispel 
the  mischievous  errors.  Not  unnaturally,  non-medical  persons  feel 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  presumption  on  their  part  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  eminent  men  who  are 
the  professors  in  these  schools,  and  who  devote  the  whole  of  their 
lives  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  instructing  others 
to  follow  their  example.  They  may  remember  that  Sir  James  Paget 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  has  no  superior  in  the  world  as  a  surgeon,  and 
that  the  other  chairs  there,  as  well  as  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  are  filled 
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by  men  scarcely  less  eniiuent.  That  Sir  James  Paget  has  no  superior 
in  Europe  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  but  we  are  equally 
certain  that  men  might  be  named  in  England,  attached  to  different 
hospitals,  who  are  unknown  beyond  the  immediate  localities  in  which 
they  live,  but  who  are,  if  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  at 
least  the  equals  of  Sir  James  Paget.  If  the  pmctical  test  be  applied, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  other  medical  schools  in  London,  and  in 
-ct  in  some  of  the  provincial  hospitals,  the  professors  are  equal  in 
tcientific  attainments  to  those  of  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomew's* 
Skilful,  as  a  rule,  as  the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholo- 
ew*8  Hospitals  indisputably  are,  and  strong  as  is  their  position  in 
ublic  favour,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  mortaUty  attending  their 
operations,  in  common  with  those  in  other  great  hospitals,  has  by  no 
eans  improved  during  the  lant  fifty  years  or  more.  In  order  to  show 
t  this  statement  is  not  put  forward  without  good  data  to  support  it, 
e  will  quote  verbatim  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
f  ihe  day,  Mr.  Erichsen,  of  University  College  Hospital.  In  his  work 
n  "Hospitalism"  he  says,  '*It  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  it 
ould  be  reprehensible,  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  mortality  resulting 
m  or  consequent  upon  the  greater  operations  has  not  only  not 
iminished  of  late  years,  hut  has,  there  is  everj'  reason  to  believe, 
some  cases  actually  increased.  The  present  death-rate  after  litho- 
tomy— even  when  making  allowance  for  the  application  of  Hthotrity  to 
the  more  dangerous  cases — is  quite  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  days 
f  Cheselden  (1760),  or  the  great  Norwich  surgeons.  Herniotomy 
at  least  as  fatal  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Hey  and  of  Cooper. 
'And  the  mortality  consequent  on  amputations — the  operations  as  to 
which  we  possess  the  most  extended  statistics — has  ceiiainly  not 
decreased,  but,  if  anything,  is  rather  on  the  increase,  since  Phillips  and 
awrie  published  their  tables."  The  only  hospital  operations  which 
r,  Erichsen  admits  to  have  improved  are  those  known  under  the 
name  of  ovariotomy,  and  that  improvement  has  been  made  at  such  a 
cost  as  to  throw  serious  doubts  on  the  value  of  the  operation,  certainly 
as  performed  in  large  hospitals ;  and  of  the  justice  of  this  opinion  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself,  from  the  startling  fact  given  in  Skolberg's 
report  of  one  year's  practice  ui  five  of  the  large  London  hospitals — 
in  wliich,  by  the  way,  St.  Thomas's  is  not  mentioned.  In  this  report 
he  states,  that  out  of  ninety-three  operations  fifty-one  of  the  patients 
died.  Of  this  number  St.  Bartliolomew  s  had  twelve  cases,  of  which 
inly  four  recovered.  In  a  valuable  work  published  by  Mr.  Lawson 
ait  last  year  (1877),  he  says,  **I  have  collected  271  cases  of 
ovariotomy  perfonned  in  hospitals  having  more  than  one  hundred 
beds;  of  these  58  per  cent,  have  died, — a  mortality  worse  than 
that  displayed  in  Dr,  Skolberg's  statistics,  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  and 
Dr.  Keith  have  already  proved,  as  fnlly  as  any  fact  in  statistics  can 
be  displayed,  that  in  a  small  hospitiil  the  mortahty  from  this  operation 
VOL.  XXXI.  3  F 
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ahould  not  much  exceed  28  per  cent.,  and  that  in  private  practice 
it  probably  would  be  less  than  20  per  cent.  Theae  figures  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  operation  should  not  be  performed  in  a  hoqpital, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  of  any  kind  whatever ;  and  I  think 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  conservative  will  hardly  dare  venture  to 
support  its  performance  in  large  hospitals."  With  respect  to  the  medical 
practice  in  these  two  large  hospitals  we  will  not  detain  the  reader 
further,  beyond  saying  that,  judging  from  the  mortality  returns  (and  it 
should  be  understood  that  no  incurable  cases  are  admitted  into  these 
hospitals),  not  the  sUghtest  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  constant  laudation  we 
hear  of  the  skill  of  the  professors. 

But  we  may  be  told  that  in  the  schools  attached  to,  or  rather  which 
have  absorbed,  these  two  large  hospitals,  there  is  another  branch  of 
science  taught  which  deserves  especial  respect  at  the  hands  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  of  which  the  professors  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  learned  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world, — ^and  that  is 
sanitary  science,  the  great  object  of  which  is  the  prevention  of 
disease.  So  highly  indeed  is  the  authority  of  the  professors  esteemed 
on  this  subject  that  their  opinions  on  any  matter  connected  with 
sanitary  science  arc  accepted  as  law,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  by  onr 
magistrates  and  judges  as  well.  And  yet  if  the  matter  were  thoroughly 
investigated  it  might  appear  that  great  doubts  could  bo  thrown  on 
the  infaUibiUty  of  their  opinions.  Let  us  take,  iu  support  of  our  view, 
the  veiy  hospitals  which  are  immediately  under  their  control,  and 
what  is  the  result  I  This :  that  while  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  certainly  improved  in  its  sanitary  con- 
dition, it  is  still  not  one  jot  superior  to  any  of  the  large  Metropolitan 
Sick  Asylums  imder  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
From  an  article  in  77ie  Ihntish  Medical  Journal  October,  187 G,  we  find 
that  during  the  previous  year  in  the  surgical  wards  alone  of  these 
two  hospitals  there  were  no  fewer  than  114  cases  of  pyaemia  and 
eiysipelas,  and  out  of  these  34  proved  fatal,  two-thirds  of  them 
being  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  had  more  sanitary  science 
displayed  in  its  erection  than  St.  Bartholomew's !  Of  the  reasons 
given  for  tliis  excess  of  mortaUty,  the  piincipal  one  is,  that  its  situa- 
tion is  a  most  unhealthy  one,  in  consequence  of  the  atmosphere 
around  it  being  impregnated  with  gas  from  the  sewage  in  the  river. 
But  is  this  excuse,  or  any  of  the  others  which  have  been  urged,  really 
vaUd  ?  If  so,  let  us  contrast  it  with  another  hospital  under  still  more 
imfavoui-able  circumstances — the  Seamen's  Hospital  at  Green\vicL 
Here,  unlike  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  receives  only  such  patients 
as  are  deemed  curable,  ^  **  a  are  admitted  without  any  selection 

whatever,  whether  infeo  d,  or  ooiiMixqiptiive.    And  what  are 

the  results?    AVe  fuxd  41  A  the  gross  deatb- 

rate  was  4y  ibooft  S  par 
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bent.,  the  sfui-gical  below  3  per  cent.    In  this  hospital,  containing  250 

^eds,  only  50  less  than  there  are  at  present  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

Ihe  mortality,  reckoning  cases  of  pyaemia  and  erysipelas,  ia  lower  than 

ill  any  general  hospital  in  London-     And  let  it  not  be  forgotten 

it  while  the  cost  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  owing  to  its  scien- 

Ic  sanitaiy  arrangements,  averaged  more  than  X80()  per  bed,  a 

atter  hospital  than  the  Seamen's  could  be  erected  for  £80  a  bed, 

lut  a  still  stronger  contrast  might  be  drawn  between  St.  Thomas's 

[ospitaland  the  Poplar  Hospital  for  surgical  cases,  in  which  during  one 

^ear  more  serious  cases  were  received  than  in  St,  Thomas's  in  thi^ee 

^ears,  while  there  was  not  one  death  from  cither  pyaemia  or  erysipelas. 

A  singidar  silence  is  maintained  by  the  hospital  authorities  on  the 

causes  of  this  enormous  number  of  cases  of  pyaemia  and  erysipelas, 

well  as  of  enteric  fever.     It  has  been  attributed  to  the   large 

iuraber  of  medical  students  attached  to  the  schools ;  and  it  is  urged 

I  most  objectionable  that  the  dissecting  rooms  should  be  allowed  to 

&main  on  the  ground  plan  of  the  hospitals,  or  even  near  them.   During 

10  winter  session  at  least  eighty  dead  bodies  are  required  for  the 

ectiiig  rooms  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  alone,  and  the  students 

tising  these  are  allowed  to  walk  the  wards  during  the  visits  of  the 

airgeons  and  physicians,  as  well  as  assist  them  with  the  out-door 

s^tients.      Nay,  more,  it  is  a  common  practice,  in  a  large  London 

ledical   school,  for   pupils   fresh  from   the   dissecting   rooms   to  bo 

llowed  to  attend  married  women  in  their  confinements,  the  average 

;e  of  these  young  gentlemen  possibly  not  exceeding  eighteen  years. 

Of  the  mortality  hi  this  class  of  patients  little  is  known,  but  of  those 

]ittended  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  if  the  authorities 

id  their  duty,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  might  be  obtained,  as  by  ita 

charter  the  children  of  all  women  dying  in  child-bed  under  its  caro 

lould  be  maintained  at  its  expense  until  seven  years  of  age,  iostead 

Sf  their  being,  as  now,  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers.     It  may  be  said 

\&  necessary  that  these  yomig  gentlemen  should  be  under  the 

aporvision  and  instruction  of  the  hospital  physicians,  so  that  they 

%j  learn  that  branch  of  their  profession.     But  there  are  the  wards 

*  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  in  which,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  parish 

rgeons,  the  mortality  is  not  one-sixth  (according  to  Dr.  Edward 

Jmith's  statistics)  of  that  occumng  under  hospital  superintendence,  and 

these  they  might  learn  that  branch  of  their  profession.* 

10  word  more  \^Htli  respect  to  these  Royal  Medical  Hospitals.     It 

"iTit,--  ^ho  SIX  years  that  the  Ijing-m  wards  in  King's  College  HospitiU  were  opeo, 
\a  Dot  leas  than  one  in  i?Tery  twonty-three  cases.    In  eleven  Lood^in  work- 
ing Benuondsey.  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Clerkenwell,  Fulham,  St.  Jamea^s, 
.  out  of  2,4 ItJ  deliveries,  there  waa  not  one  death.     Notwithatanding  this 
Mital    mortality,  though  it  incUided  leases  of    pytemia,   erysipelaa,   and 
4  ,xi  St*  Thorn  *^'-  He -it  a    r,..  ,  -u'.>ii..v'^  "^'juest  was  held,  nor  official  inquiry 
Had  a  aimili  loign  cattle  nmrkot  at  Deptford, 

IhaTebeenno  1         ^  VintiigrionB  Diseaaee  (Animals)  Act, 

owever,  be  nddeci^  tiiat,  lor  isume  uut^ixpiained  reason,  the  Local  Goveniment 
:  allow^  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  nietn>politan  hospitals. 

3  F  S 
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is  generally  supposed  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  are  actuated 
solely  by  philanthropic  motives  in  their  attendance  on  the  patients. 
This,  however,  is  a  great  fallacy,  for  the  appointments  are  valuable 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  these  two  hospitals  alone,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  700  pupils,  paying  on  an  average  £30  a  year  eacli, 
making  an  income  of  no  less  than  £21,000  a  year.  Nor  is  this  all,  for 
by  way  of  increasing  the  attractions  of  these  schools,  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners have  not  only  allowed  the  professors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
to  appropriate  land  for  their  use  to  the  value  of  £40,000,  besides  dona- 
tions of  £5,000  or  upwards,  but  within  the  last  month  they  have 
permitted  them  to  apply  the  siun  of  £50,000  of  the  Hospital  Charity 
Funds  towards  the  extension  of  the  building  and  the  advancement  of 
the  school  of  medicine ;  the  latter  sum  being  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  a  branch  hospital  for  500  beds,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  excellent 
Sick  Asylum  at  Stratford  already  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  crowded 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  We  will  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  charitable  funds  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  London 
should  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  a  private  speculation.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  the  West  End  hospitals  no  contributions 
whatever  are  made  from  the  funds  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools.  Nay,  more,  at  University  College  Hospital,  a  portion  of  the 
funds  received  from  the  pupils  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
patients,  and  yet  the  professors  are  not  a  whit  behind  those  of  St. 
Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomew's. 


IV. 

Surely  the  metropoUtan  public  are  interested  in  this  perversion  of 
the  funds  of  the  five  Royal  Hospitals  from  their  original  uses;  the 
educational  charities  being  only  to  a  very  small  extent  appUed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  medical  ones  being  used  almost  entirely 
for  the  advantage  of  the  professors — no  cases  being  adnodtted  into 
the  hospitals  but  such  as  tend  (indirectly)  to  their  personal  benefit. 
In  their  defence  it  may  be  urged  that  the  poor  are  no  losers  by 
the  present  system ;  that  all  who  require  gratuitous  medical  relief^ 
or  need  education  for  their  children,  are  suppUed  in  abundance  by 
taxes  levied  on  the  ratepayer;  and  that  nothing  can  be  fairer  than 
this  system,  since  all  pay  in  just  proportion,  without  regard  to  social 
status, — the  rich  and  the  poor  alike.  But  is  this  really  true  ?  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  man  with  an  independent  income  of  £10,000  a-year^ 
who  lives  in  a  mansion  costing  £1,000  a-year,  of  which  the  rates 
and  taxes  amount  to  £200  per  annum.  Now  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  persons  whose  independent  income  does  not  exceed  £1,000 
a  year  for  every  one  with  ^  Sryear,  and  each  will  pay  in  ntes 

an  average  of  £50  per  i  ^  e  aggregate  £5^000  arTBftr,  m 
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bard  cash ;  and  so  on  downward,  the  tradesman  and  professional  man 

►aying  in  a  greater  proportion  the  smaller  their  profits  may  be,  till  we 

ach  a  man  of  the  dockyard  and  bricklayer  s  labonrer  class,  whoso 

verage  earDings  do  not  exceed  £l  per  week.    Ont  of  this  snm  he  pays 

4#.  a  week  for  his  lodgings,  in  which  is  included  at  least  £3  10^,  a-year 

for  rates  and  taxes.     Admitting  that  there  are  only  five  thousand  of 

this  class  to  one  man  of  £10,000  a-year,  the  total  sum  they  contribute 

municipal  taxation  is  no  less  than  £17,500  a-year  against  the 

!200  a-year  of  the  latter.    Again,  the  labourer  has  another  tax  to 

bmit  to,  namely,  to  pay  school-fees  for  his  children,  while  at  the 

e  time  it  can  be  shown  that  if  all  educational  charities  and  en- 

o^wments  were  applied  to  their  original  uses,  there  would  be  sufficient 

ds  in  the  metropolis  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  whole 

f  the  population.     Nay  more,  if  to  the  revenues  of  the  tchole  of  the 

edical  charities,  supplemented  as  they  now  are  by  private  contri- 

utions,  there  were  added  one-half  the  amount  spent  by  the  City 

gixOds  on  their  feasts  and  on  their  halls,  there  would  be  (this  was  the 

opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham)  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the 

whole  amoimt  at  present  levied  for  Poor-law  relief  witlnn  the  area  of 

the  London  Local  Boards, 

It  is  frequently  urged  by  those  who  uphold  the  present  system  of 
rating,  that  if  it  were  abolished  the  amount  at  present  levied  on  the 
poor  for  rates  and  taxes  would  be  still  paid  by  them  in  the  increased 
rents  which  would  be  levied  by  their  landlords.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  metropolis  tends  to  show  a 
totally  different  result.  Formerly,  the  rates  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square^  were  St/,  in  the  pound,  and  in  Paddiiigton  %d,\  now 
they  are  as  proportionately  high  as  in  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  rente  have  increased  in  some  cases  nearly  50  per  cent, 
■^n  Blackfiiars  and  St.  George's,  Southwark,  the  rates  ten  years  ago 
^Bbrere  6<t.  in  the  pound,  but  the  rents  of  the  working  classes  have  not 
^Hncreased  5  per  cent,,  and  their  dwellings  are  better.  But  admitting 
"  tiiat  the  educated  classes,  having  the  power  of  remonstrance  against 
it,  are  justified  in  allowing  the  poor  to  be  deprived  of  theb  hf© 
interest  in  the  valuable  charities  and  endowments  from  which  they 
have  been  so  ruthlessly  shut  out,  is  it  not  most  unfair  that  we  also 
ould  allow  the  poor  of  the  next  two  generations  to  be  heavily  taxed 
r  the  laches  of  the  present  onet  Take  for  example  the  rate  levied 
ly  the  School  Board,  to  pay  off  the  five  and  a-half  millions  they 
ve  raised.  Of  this  vast  sum  they  have  spent  two  miilions  and 
arhalf ;  the  other  three  millions  represent  the  accruing  interest  during 
e  next  fifty  years,  which  will,  the  greater  part  at  least,  have  to  be  paid 
our  children.  Our  whole  system  of  education  and  charitable  ad- 
ration  is  full  of  anomalies  and  corniption*  which  nothing  short 
i  an  energetic  Royal  Commission  will  be  able  to  rectify. 

William  Gilbeet* 


CAEDINAL  MANNING'S  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE 
VATICAN  COUNCIL. 


IT  was  quite  natural  that  Dr.  Manning,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council  and  in  carrying  through 
the  question  of  InfalUbility,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  writers  among  the 
Romish  prelates,  should  have  considered  himself  called  upon  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Vatican  Council.  This  idea  seems  also  to  have  l>een  enter- 
tained in  the  Vatican,  as  we  now  learn  from  France  that  the  Pope  caused 
the  official  documents  of  the  Council  to  be  handed  over  to  Dr.  Manning 
that  he  might  write  the  history.  And  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that, 
during  the  Council,  he  was  one  of  those  prelates  who  were  charged 
with  guiding  contemporary  literature  into  the  right  sense  of  its 
proceedings — that  is,  the  sense  of  the  Curia.  That  he  did  this  is, 
however,  rather  surprising,  as  just  before  the  Council  he  gave  vent, 
in  a  Pastoral  Letter,  to  his  hatred  of  all  writers  of  history.  He  could 
not  sufficiently  denounce  the  "  pretensions  of  the  historical  science" 
and  certain  **  learned  writers  of  history,"  as  well  as  "  their  historical 
criticism ;"  and  during  the  Council  he  said  to  all,  "We  have  to  fear 
but  one  school,  the  school  of  history.''  How  then  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  he  also  is  among  the  historians?  The  answer  is  simple.  Interest 
demands  it.  From  Dr.  Manning  also  proceeded  another  winged 
word,  "Dogma  must  conquer  history;"  and  this  ground  principle  he 
now  applies  to  the  history  of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  must  not  be 
set  forth  as  it  is  read  in  official  documents  known  to  the  whole  world, 
but  must  be  written  so  as  to  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Papal  InfiaUi- 
biUty  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  July,  1870.  Whatever  interferes  with 
this  definition  by  a  Council  will  be  ignored  or  treated  as  calumny 
according  to  the  canon  set  forth  at  the  Council  in  relation  to  hiatonoil 
inquiry  by  the  so-called  ComBUffLon  of  Faith;  historioai  facta  "wbid^ 
coQtradieta  truth  of  faith  a  certainly  to  be  regardad  aa  ^ 
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far  aa  they  contradict  such  a  truth.*     Dr,  Manning  even  con- 

this  in  his  writing,  where  he  says  hu  haa  weighed  together 

"all  the  things  wliich  "  will  incline  future  liietorians  to  sum   up  the 

contest  for  the   definition  of  the  infallibility  in   Bome  such  way   a« 

this."!    So  then  we  have  to  expect,  from  the  Cardinare  character  as 

'well  a8  his  own  confession*   NO  TRlTS  history*  but  one  written  for  a 

lidoctrinal  puipose.     This  will  sufficiently  appimr  from  what  follows. 

Regarded  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Dr.  Manning's  book  i« 

eally  of  no  importance.      Its  significance  it  owes  entirely  to  the 

'autliors  position  iu  tlie  Romish  hierarchy,  and  to  the  efforts  of  th<» 

Ultramontane  party  to  bring  it  into  a  wide  circulation  among  the 

masses  of  tlie  people  in  other  eountries^  as  well  as  in  Etiglitnd*     But 

the  more  it  tries  t<j  obscure  the  truth  concerning  tlie  Council,  so  much 

tie  more  urgent  is  the  duty  to  sot  forth  its  utter  poverty  and  its 

:>erversi(m  of  history%     The  book  in  fact  is  written  without  regard  to 

Jio  elementary  principles  of  historical  science. 

By  the  history  of  an  event  is  understood  not  merely  the  clirono- 
logical  enmneration  of  external  circumstances,  but  also  the  representa- 
ion   of  its  inward  connections  with  the  past  and  also  other  con- 
temporary historical  factors,  and  more  especially  the  exhibition  of 
le  internal  motives  and  the  colliBions  of  parties,  uatil  at  length  the 
^event  itself  took  place.     Of  all  this  Dr.  Manning  appears  not  to  have 
ihe  least  idea.    He  begins  his  history  with  the  first  proposal  to  hold  an 
PCEcumenical  Council  made  liy  Pius  IX.  (December  Gth,   1864),  and 
ie  questions  addressed  to  the  Cardinals  renident  in  Rome  concerning 
its  convocation.     What  he  gives  on  this  subject  is  merely  an  extract 
fli'om  Cecgoiii'fi  first  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Council,  which  was 
itten  by  order  of  the  Pope.     He  indeed  keeps  so  close  to  this  book 
%t  he  even  repeats  Ceccoiii's  incidental  reflections,  which,  however, 
loes  not  prevent  him  from  here  and  there  pressing  somewhat  further 
Iban  Cccconi  had  done  the  **pnident  economy''  with  the  full  truth,  or» 
his  precipitate  zeal,  uttering  words  which  must  at  le^st  bo  offensive 
» good  Roman  ears;  for  instance,  that  one  Cardinal  stated  his  opinion 
'that  the  necessity  i»f  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  the  present 
le"  should  be  maintained.    ^Ve  refrain  from  any  remark  on  this,  and 
only  recall  what  the  Jesuit  Curci,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  asks  the 
irreconcilable  UUraraontanes — if  the  loss  of  the  St^ites  of  the  Giurch, 
wliich  has  already  continued  seven  years,  was  not  also  by  permission  of 
I od's  providence  as  well  as  their  first  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
lurch?  and  if  it  was  really  a  Christian  spuit  stiffneckedly  to  oppose  this 
pensation  of  Pro^4dence  ?    Siiigiilarly  enough.  Dr.  Manniiig  believes 
aat  because  only  a  few  of  the  Cardinals,  in  their  Opinions,  which  were 
aostly  guided  by  the  Syllabus  which  had  meanwhile  appeared,  men- 
Soned  the  necessity  of  the  definirion  of  bifalhbility  and  of  the  Syllabus, 

fiiatoriip  facta  opponantiir,  ea  certiesiiDe,  quateniM  opi>osita  videantur, 
bJtfzi  t."      Cf.  Eelcitio  snper  ObEcrTationibiii  ...   in  Schema  de  Bom. 

ntil.  i'riinfilii*  m  i^'riedrich's  Doeumeato,  ii  303.  f  Fage  167» 
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'*  that  if  the  course  of  liistory  does  not  prove  that  a  pretended  JesiittltMil  coo- 
r  ppiracy  controlled  the  programme  of  the  Couocil,  the  causa  of  th  '        ■*  us, 

im^que  ad  nameam^  that  ^  Rome,  hj  hidd<?n  schemea  of  that  c^l  \% 

C'Onceived  the  design  of  concent  rating'  all  power,  ecclesiastical  auu 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  setting"  up  in  the  Church  a  new 
tant  authority  by  the  servilUy  of  the  bishops/  will  be  irreparably  lost  "  (p,  11). 

No  one  indeed  can  see  what  this  remark  means  in  this  place.  The 
Cardinals  when  first  asked  tht'ir  opinion,  as  Dr,  Manning  himself  ex* 
preesly  says,  had  not  the  task  of  making  the  programme  for  the  Council 
It  follows  further  that  the  Cardinals  did  not  speak  of  Infallibility,  m 
that  Infallibility  must  have  come  into  the  programme  from  anothcf 
quai'ter^  and  since  neither  Manning  nor  Cecconi  says  what  progmoima 
Pius  IX.  made  for  the  Council^  and  by  whom  the  particular  pdnti 
were  suggested  to  hira,  the  argument  goes  for  nothing*  And  does  Dr« 
Manning  seriously  believe  that  the  *'  prudent  economy  '*  of  which  Hi's 
Commission  for  the  prepai*ation  of  dogmas  spoke  in  reference  ta 
Infallibility,  and  which  they  confess  to  have  put  in  practice,  did  not 
already  influence  the  Curia  and  the  Pope  iu  1865  ? 

And  in  the  following  section,  concerning  the  appointing  of  the  Cam- 
mission  of  Cardinals  to  consult  on  tho  question  of  the  convocation  of* 
General  Council,  the  Cai  dinal  should  not  have  begun  with  the  remaifct 

"Many  might  expect  that  Pins  IX.  wonki  have  proceedGwi  to    '  '       nn 

the  convocation  of  tbe  Cuuncil  uf  the  Vatican,     Indeed,  many  ha^  ill 

be  was  so  struiigly  bent  upjn  it  for  the  special  purpose  of  hi«  o%vn  •  ■  V 

that  he  waited  for  no  consuItatiL>n  and  endured  no  advice.  Ilistorv  <  ^tsr 
tale"  {\x  12). 

From  Cecconi  the  fact  is  certain  that  Pins  IX.  could  not  wait  till  dL 

the  Cardinals  had  given  their  opinions*   Six  were  still  silent*    He  cam^^H 

I  an  extract  to  be  made  from  those  opinions  that  had  been  sent  iti, 

and  consultations  again  to  be  held.    In  other  things  Dr.  Manning  keeps 

closely  to  Cecconi's  book,  certainly  with  "prudent  economy."    And 

only  the  remark  concerniug  the  question  whether  Catholic  prineeB 

should  be  invited  to  the  Council  is  his  own  nn historical  addition.     It 

stands  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  went  before,  where  he  hinDPetf 

says  the  Commission   of  Cardinals  thought   fit   "that   the  CathoUc 

Sovereigns  should  be  invited  to  appear  by  their  legates  at  the  CouiicQ 

of  the  Vatican,"     The  opinion  of  Giannelli,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 

mission,  ho  perfectly  ignores,  and  puts  down  his  own  reflections  that 

"At   this  day  Governments  are   not   Catholic  .   ,   .   Cat!"  tj^ 

tlierefore^  no  longer  represent  Cutliolic  kingdoms;  they  hu\  >  r\x 

I  States  as  such  in  have  no  religion  (.«iV),  and  have  withdruwn  t !  rrf 

fi-om  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  faith,  and  from  ol»edie!ice  i  -<t 

To  iuvite  iht'm  to  sit  in  an  Q^^cumeaical  Council  would  1  fie 

authorities  of  the  t^nited  States  to  sit  in  the  British  I  .1), 

{Omne  simile  claudicat!)     But  the  Commission  did  not  make  may  i    ' 


reflections,  otherwise  it  would  rn 
I  fiion  to  invito  the  princes.     Perh  i^ 
l^>arty  which  afterw^arde  prevented  tl 


not  have  come  tf 
Mannings  w 
n  of 
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Further,  Dr.  ManiuDg,  following  Cec?coni  records  the  constitution  of  a 

Comrraaaiou  of  Direction,  and  taking  the  opinion  of  thirty-six  Occidental 

ad  a  few  Oriental  bishops.    He  adds  only  a  few  remarks,  but  these,  like 

the  others,  give  evidence  of  remarkable  confusion*     Thus  he  says; 

^  Every  bishop  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  a  doctor  or  teacher  of  the  faith.  It 
itters  not  bow  large  or  bow  small  his  diocese  may  be,  whether  it  be  in  the 
fttholic  uiiity  nr  in  partibm  injiddium^  whether  he  have  a  flock  under  his  jtiris- 
rtion  or  not.  The  bishop  of  the  least  see  in  this  is  equal  to  the  1  bishop  of  the  great- 
lit,  lie  has  been  coDstituted  a  guardian  of  the  faith  by  a  divine  commission, 
ad  his  testimony  as  a  witness  is  not  greater  or  less  in  weight  l^ecause  the  city 
rer  which  he  niles  is  greater  or  less  in  magnitude.  It  is  the  same  in  all  **  (p.  24). 

I^r,  Manning,  as  he  hero  reckons  it  necesBary  to  vindicate  the 
ishops  in  partilfus  Injidelium^  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  say  that  among 
the  thirty-six  bishops  whose  names  neither  he  nor  Cccconi  dares  to 
mention,  there  were  bishops  in  partibus^  These  bishops,  we  must  say, 
rould  certainly  find  themselves  iu  a  strange  condition  should  they 
ive  to  answer  for  the  circumstanceB  of  their  dioceses  in  partilnts 
Ittjidelium — that  is,  in  heathen  lands,  which  they  themselves  only 
know  by  name — and  for  what  necessities  of  the  heathen  they  held 
a  miiversal  Council  to  bo  necessary.  Wliether  their  dioceses  are 
eat  or  small  is  in  itself  unimportant,  but  not  if  the  diocese  is  an 
Id  one,  or  a  new  one,  perhaps,  just  founded  by  a  missionary 
mi  out  by  the  Propaganda.  The  old  Church  at  least  made  this 
difference  very  important,  though  neither  the  Roman  Curia  nor  Dr. 
Manning  cares  to  remember  it.  But  for  whom  bishops  in  partibm 
infiikliiun  are  constituted  guardians  of  the  faith,  Dr.  Planning  himself 
can  scarcely  know.  In  any  case,  he  can  point  to  no  Divine  command. 
They  are  a  late  Romish  invention,  of  which  the  old  Church  knew 
nothing,  and  which  on  that  account  could  not  come  into  consideration 
in  the  old  CoimciU,  Their  existence  cannot  be  justified,  nor  can  any- 
thing bo  said  in  defence  of  their  right  to  sit  in  a  Council  of  the 
jDhurch,  Dr.  Mamiing  must  have  felt  this,  as  he  says  nothing  further 
>out  them.  Only  the  Roman  Curia  which  created  them  required 
ich  "  guardians  of  the  faith.*'  After  the  Cardinal  has  given  an  extract 
rom  the  opinions  of  the  thirty-six  bishops,  which  treat  of  all  things 
possible  and  impossible,  he  once  more  makes  the  clever  remark,  since 
only  a  few  bishops  recommended  the  definition  of  Infallibility,  and 
aany  pointed  to  the  Syllabus  now  in  their  hands  as  giving  the  best  out- 
Lie  of  matters  to  be  treated  by  the  Council,  that  the  object  for  which 
Council  was  said  to  be  called — namely,  the  InfaUibifity  definition 
-was  only  mentioned  by  a  few  bishops,  and  was  not  at  all  in  the 
lyUabus.  But  this  argument  is  as  easily  understood  as  the  other.  We 
'!i;it  as  yet  neither  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals  nor  of  the 
IV  bishops  wanted  the  definition  of  Infallibility.  The  con- 
cotmsallurs  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  define  Infal- 
T  ^  r  '  ^n  faUibiUty  came  into  the  programme,  it  must  have 
lie  other  source.    Was  it  trom  some  party,  or  from 
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the  Pope  counselled  and  influenced  by  some  party?  We  shall  sec 
before  long.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's arguments  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  as  the  bishops 
had  not  to  make  a  programme,  and  still  less  could  they  say  for  what 
particular  object  the  Pope  ^\^[8hed  to  convoke  the  Council.  This  was 
always  hidden  in  the  profoundest  silence.  If  Dr.  Manning  will  dis- 
cuss this  point,  he  must  for  the  future  keep  more  closely  before  his 
eyes  the  fact  that  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  the  Commission  of  Direc- 
tion, alone  knew  the  special  object  of  the  Council,  and  had  prepared 
the  programme  for  it.  The  other  Cardinals,  those  who  did  not  sit  in  this 
commission,  as  well  as  the  whole  actual  episcopate  of  Christendom,  not 
that  of  the  heathen,  were  apparently  excluded  from  this  office.  Dr. 
Manning  must  prove  that  the  Pope  and  the  Commission  of  Direction 
had  not  from  the  beginning  contemplated  the  definition  of  Infallibility 
as  a  subject  for  the  Council ;  and  if  this  is  done,  then  it  stands  so  much 
the  more  certain  that  it  was  brought  into  the  programme  by  some  party 
who  must  have  been  active  in  relation  to  the  Council  from  the  first. 

What  has  been  said  will  sers'e  for  the  criticism  of  the  introduction 
to  the  following  chapter,  "Recapitulation — The  situation  in  Europe — 
The  war  between  Austria  and  Pnissia  (186()) — The  in^^tatiou  to  the 
Centenaiy  of  St.  Peter  (1867).''  Although  Dr.  Manning  has  spent 
some  pages  over  the  question  just  discussed,  he  once  more  assures  us 
that  the  initiative  to  tlie  Council  was  altogether  the  act  of  Pius  IX., 
and  the  motive  was  the  wish  to  find  an  extmordinary  remedy  for  the 
extraordinary  evils  of  the  Christian  world ;  so  it  was  not  the  definition 
of  Infallibility.  Dr.  Manning  cannot  surely  be  aware  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  argument.  Along  with  the  question  of  initiative  and 
that  of  motive,  the  remedy  whereby  tliis  world's  evils  are  to  be  healed 
had  to  be  discussed.  After  the  Council,  at  least  universally  by  the 
Ultramontanes,  Infallibility  was  reckoned  the  remedy  for  the  e'snls; 
and  for  this  we  can  appeal  to  the  Cardinal  himself,  when  he  says : — 

"AVlieii  the  »;cenerati()n  of  to-day  is  past,  and  thoy  who  may  have  opposC'd  or 
reluctantly  acquiosce<l  in  what  was  not  familiar  to  their  youth  are  jKissed  away, 
when  the  definitions  of  the  Vatican  shall  have  pervaded  the  living  world-wide 
faith  of  the  Church  [and  so  it  ai»j>ear.s  these  thin<^s  have  not  hitherto  i)ervaded 
the  faith  of  the  Church  !]  like  the  definitions  of  Niciea  and  Trent,  then  it  will 
be  seen  what  teas  needed  in  the  nineteenth  centunj^  and  what  the  Vatican  Council 
tea  aoocunplished  "  (p.  204). 

not  this  remedy  clear  to  the  Pope  and  the  Commission  of 
fifom  the  beginning,  or  did  it  first  occur  to  them  after  the 
.  and  the  commencement  of  the  Council  ?    This  we  do  not 
,aik&  filTtiher  on  we  shall  give  proof  of  the  contrary.     The 
i»«faaidh  foIlowB  of  the  e^4l8  of  the  time,  which  forms  a 
(0;/ci««iefB2gp^^i|^,hJpf  the  Church,  we  do  not  notice  further, 

refleotet.-5|^B  3  reader  already  famiUar  with  Ultra- 

sion  to  iMsMfc-^  refuse  to  look  somewhat  nearer  at 

party  whio^a^  Tanning  says : — 
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"The  f^epfirstlons  of  the  sixteentlj  century  were  not  of  this  sort.    Thoy  wero 
t'  tit  of  rmtions  from  the  world-wide  family  of  Christ endoiu, 

\  .1   ufMjii  the  prirjciple  that  partici[>atioij  in  the*  unity  of  th<^ 

'  lie  fliurrh    was  not  necessary,  and  that  every  uation  <'ontameil  within 

I  !   the  fountain  of  faitli  and  of  jiirisdictiou^  and,  beinj^  indejj^ndeiit  of  all 

I     mitbority  external  to  itself,  was  therefor©  self-suflicing  '*  (p.  33). 

I  If  any  one  but  considers  thcso  words,  he  wiU  natiirally  ask.  Does 
t  Dr.  Manning  here  intentionally  utter  an  untmth,  or  does  he  really  not 
^Know  history  better'!  We  prefer  taking  the  latter  alternative,  since 
^roe  Cardinal  shows  himself  in  these  passages  to  be  very  ignorant  of 
theology.  What  people  wliich  in  the  sixteenth  century  received  the 
Refonnation  formally  declared  that  it  came  out  or  oven  intended  to 
come  out  from  the  family  of  Christendom  scattered  throughout  the 
world?  Did  they  wish  no  more  to  be  Christians,  or  did  they  only 
to  reform  the  concrete  Chiistiamty  which  they  saw  aroimd  them, 
d  which  they  believed  to  be  coiTupt  ?  They  ceHaiuly  did  not  mean 
at  they  were  to  come  out  from  Chiistianityt  but  only  from  obedience 
to  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  imtil  they  were  reformed  *'in  head  and 
members/*  tScc.  But  if  by  Chiistianity  Dr,  Manning  undei-stands  the 
Romish  Clmrch,  he  makes  a  strange  mistake.  Everybody  know^s  that 
there  existed  m  tbe  world  the  Greek  Oriental  Chui*ch,  which  is  not  in 
aion  with  Rome,  and  whose  pretensions  It  rejects.  But  this  Clinrch 
ot  only  declares  itself  Christian,  but  is  reckoned  so  by  others,  yea> 
ren  by  the  Roman  Curia. 

A  Romish  Cardinal  really  ought  not  to  require  to  have  such  elemen- 
iry  things  brought  home  to  him.     Of  the  same  kind  is  the  assertion 
iit  the  Reformation  rested  on  the  principle  that  "  participation  in  the 
ity  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  necessary;''  which  is  (juite  false, 
ilees  by  *'  Catholic  "Dr.  Manning  understands  Romish,  wliich^  indeed, 
at  that  time  the  Catholic  Churcli  had  become.     That  the  Reformation 
nltimately  set  fortli  tlie  priJiciple  "  that  every  nation  contained  witliin 
its*elf  the  fountain  of  faith/'  is  not  merely  a  novel  statement,  unsup- 
ported by  history*,  but  is  ovidenco  of  incredible  theological  ignorance. 
Maiming  does  not  know,  or  at  least  affects  not  to  know,  what  is 
ulerstood  by  '*  source  of  faith.**     With  Catholics  it  is  the  Bible  and 
tradition,  with  Protestants  the  Bible.     Only  one  who  does  not  know^ 
or  is  willingly  ignorant  of  it,  could  ever  arrive  at  Dr.  ilamiing's 
sertions.     But  perhaps  we  shall  better  understand  what  is  meant,  if 
we  remember  that  for  Dr,  Manning  and  the  Roman  Curia,  *'  the  Pope  is 
actually  the  soin^ce  of  faith  \'  according  to  the  saying  of  Cardinal 
^errone  and  different  bishops  and  Ultramontane  doctors,  he  no  longer 
urea  either  Bible  or  tradition   (the  last  taken  in  the  specially 
'*         ^e).     By  this  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculato  Conception 
,       1.1  both  before  and  after  1854.     This  jb  also  the  line  of 
^ht  from  which  proceeded  the  famous  application  by  the  Pope 
tam^  of  the  words  ^*  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  " 
Di\  ihuiniuL^  has  stu<  Iv  no  right  to  transfer  his  coiTUpt  idea 
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of  the  BOttrco  of  faith  to  the  Reformed  Churches.  Of  amusing  tnt^roil 
is  the  CardinaFs  idea  that  **  the  Revolution  -  -  .  is  behind  evciy 
throne  and  in  almost  every  government  and  legislature  in  the  ChristiAti 
world,"  and  that  **  the  public  laws  even  of  the  nations  in  which  tliQ 
people  are  Catholic  are  Catholic  no  longer  **  (pp.  35,  3G).  So  that  mit 
to  be  Catholic  that  is,  not  to  be  Romish,  is  to  be  revolutionary  iii  ciTil 
life,  and  this  revolution  will  only  end  when  the  public,  laws  again 
become  Catholic,  that  is,  Romish,  And  then  the  Cardinal  adds  tho 
usual  Ultramontane  threat,  which  ought  to  make  all  dynasties  lire  in 
perpetual  terror — 

''If,  as  political  fori'i^iM^lit  has  preillcte^l,  all  nations  are  on  their  wsy  to 
democracy,  the  Chinch  will  know  how  to  meet  this  oew  aod  strange  aspect  lA 
the  world.  Tlie  hi^h  policy  of  wisdom  by  which  the  Pontiffs  held  together  tiw 
d^Tiasties  of  the  Afiddle  Age,  [and  did  not  crush  and  exterminate  them  ?]  will 
know  how  to  hold  together  the  jjeoples  who  still  believe  "  (p.  36). 

The  only  piece  of  iafoi-mation  in  this  section  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Council  is  the  fact,  not  related  even  by  Cecconi,  that ''  the  Pope 
had  at  one  time  thought  of  fixing"  for  the  opening  of  the  Council  **th« 
29th  of  June,  1867,  on  which  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  St.  Petei'ii 
nmrtyrdoni  would  fall"  (p. 40),  That  on  this  day  also  the  Proclamatioii 
of  Infallibility  was  fixed,  as  was  believed  in  France,  Dr,  Manning  of 
course  does  not  say,  as  it  was  not  to  be  allowed  that  in  Rome  there 
was  any  thought  of  Papal  InfalUbility  in  the  calling  of  a  Council. 

Of  the  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  time  from  the  pubUcation 

of  the  Bull  of  Convocation  to  the  opening  of  the  Couucil,  the  first 

is  entirely  Dr.  Manning's  own,    Cecconi  says  nothing  of  the  disc 

concerning  the  definition  of  the  Immacidate  Conception,  of  the  canoix>* 

zation  of  the  Japanese  Martyrs,  aod  especially  of  the  centenary,  in  their 

relation  to  the  Vatican  Council,     We  quite  agree  with  tlir  f/'ard 

when  he  says : — 

"  There  can  be  little  discernment  in  any  man  who  cannot  see  how  tht*^j  tw* 
eventtii  bruiig-ht  out  the  Infallibility  of  the  Rouiiiii  Pontiff, — that  of  1854  in  tije 
defining^  of  a  dogma  of  faith^  and  that  of  1862,"  &c.  (p,  44). 

AVe  also  agree  almost  entirely  with  what  follows  on  the  next  page : — 

""^  It  18  not  too  mui  h  to  ftay  that  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  definitiou  of 
the  Infalliliility,  the  centenary  of  St.  Peter's  mailyrdom  was  the  most  powerfnL** 

Indeed,  it  was  always  our  con\nction  that  these  celobratioii^  -  \red 
t3ie  way  for  the  definition  of  Infallibility.    We  perhaps  only  tan 

the  Cardinal  in  this,  that  we  maintain,  while  he  is  silent  on  the  mibject, 
that  the  two  last  were  especially  used  for  this  end,  and  the  fii«t  madeit 
absolutely  necessary.  The  truth  of  the  last  assertion  Dr,  Manoiisg 
will  probably  admit,  as  he  has  shown  a  remarkable  improTemenI  b  \m 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  definition  of  1854,  At  *  "'-be 
senoualy  declared  that  in  no  case  so  directly  as  in  this,  ha  .  jp« 

and  the  Episcopate  worked  together  for  the  confirmation  of  a  doctiiDC^ 
while  Bishop  Malou,  writing  at  the  -^n^  *-  f-  immaud  of  litt 
Pope,  on  this  c|ue8tion,  said  the  P05  ired  the  defii 
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tion'*  of  the  Immaculate  Conception**  In  the  book  before  ub,  Dn 
Mfimning  now  writes  in  entire  agreement  with  Malon.  lie  will  perhaps 
make  etill  further  progi^ess  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuit  Selirader. 
Dr.  Manning  himself  says,  •*If  Pius  IX,  did  not  bear  an  infallible 
office,  what  was  the  act  of  1854  ?  .  .  Ilie  act  was  therefore  infalhble, 
or  nothing''  (p.  42),  It  is  explained  thus:  '*It  ie  ceitain  that  the 
events  of  1854  powerfully  awakened  in  the  mindB  of  both  clergy 
and  laity  the  thought  of  InfalHl>ility "  (p.  43).  But  this  is  not  the 
entire  meaning.  The  Act  of  1854,  as  Schrader  describes  it,  was  a 
usuqjation.  He  says,  "  It  is  an  act  quite  peculiar  to  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  IX.,  as  no  previous  pontificate  had  pointed  to  it."t 
For  this  usurpation  some  authority  must  be  produced*  This  the  Pope 
himself  provides,  so  far  as  he  can  do  it,  for  himself.  It  ie  found 
in  the  twenty-third  thesis  of  the  Syllabus,  where  he  teaches  that 
**  the  Roman  Popes  .  ,  ,  have  never  overstepped  the  bounds  of  their 
power  .  .  ,  and  have  never  erred  in  determining  faith  and  morals.'^ 
But  this  was  only  a  judgment  in  a  particular  matter.  The  usui^ation 
of  1854  could  only  be  done  away  by  the  definition  of  the  InfalUbUity 
of  the  Pope.  The  assemblies  of  bishops  in  Kome  in  1862  and  1867, 
wnf  h  their  two  addresses  (though  important  means  of  a  gitation,  full  of 
inflated  and  often  meaningless  phrases),  were  unable  to  eiFectthis.  In 
the  interpretation  of  these  addresses  we  cannot  at  all  ag^ee  with 
JIanning.  What  he  says  of  the  address  of  1867  is  directly  opposed 
to  facts.  Some  members  of  the  Conmiission  which  prepared  it  caused 
the  word  **  infallible,"  which  frequently  occurred,  to  be  struck  out,  be- 
cause they  did  not  -wash  to  speak  of  InfallibiHty.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  words  '*  Peter  has  spoken  by  Leo."  They  were  described  as 
merely  acclamations  (Beifallsru/e),  and  it  is  expressly  remarked  that  ac- 
clamations *ulefine  nothing,  and  can  neither  be  the  object  of  faith  nor 
end  any  controversy.'*  These  things  being  so,  of  course  InfaEibihty 
could  not  be  contained  in  the  address,  nor  the  Syllabus  described  as  in- 
fallible. Moreover  on  the  opposition  of  the  Papal  Conunissary,  repre- 
senting the  Roman  prelates,  the  proposal  to  mention  the  Syllabus  in  the 
address  was  set  aside,  for,  as  he  remarks,  "the  Syllabus  is  no  act  i>f  the 
Pope/' J  The  facts  do  not  admit  of  Dr.  Manning  s  interpretation  :  that 
addresses  prepared  by  a  commission  and  taken  from  house  to  house  to 
olitain  signatures,  are  woiihless  in  matters  for  the  detennination  of 
faith.  But  so  far  we  recognize  the  addresses  to  be  of  great  value, 
that  they  were  actually  imderstood  by  the  Curia  and  the  majority  of 
the  Ijiehops  in  Dr.  Manning^s  sense.  Much  more  important,  however* 
appears  to  us  the  Conference  of  1867,  another  proceeding  which 
we  first  read  of  in  Dr.  Manning's  pages.  Here  he  does  not  act 
ivith  **  prudent  economy.''     If  he  had,  it  would  have  been  better  to 

•  The  Keunioti  of  Chriatendom,  p.  53,  seq. 
f  Pins  IX.  als  Papt  und  als  K5nig,  1S0&,  b.  12* 
,  J^'iiTtaur  CiLih.  L  51'3,  Dach  Aagabc  eines  Oomm]fisioQS-MitgUe<k8. 
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have  passed  over  the  document  in  silence.  Not  indeed  in  this  place, 
but  in  several  other  places,  does  he  tell  us : — 

"The  majority  [of  the  five  hundred  bishops  assembled  in  Rome  in  1B67]  de- 
sired that  at  the  coming  Council  all  questions  on  this  doctrine  [the  InfallibOity 
of  the  Pope]  should  bo  closed,  and  all  future  controversies  ended**  (p.  158); 

and  that  they,  "  since  the  centenary  of  St.  Peter,  had  fixed  tiieir 
minds  upon  it"  (p.  193).  So  that,  already  in  1867,  the  InfaUibiBst 
majority  of  the  Council  was  constituted,  and  on  their  side  the  sabject 
of  InfallibiKty  was  brought  into  the  programme,  perhaps  directly  in 
consequence  of  the  address  debates,  concerning  which  the  reader 
may  consult  Lord  Acton's  Histoiy  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  take 
note  of  the  circumstance  that  one  bishop  did  not  subscribe  the 
address  and  had  to  leave  Rome.  Everything  that  proceeded  from  thia 
majority,  as  Dr.  Manning's  book  on  the  centenary,  with  all  that  was 
done  under  their  influence  and  with  their  sanction,  had  for  its  object 
to  agitate  for  the  definition  of  InfaUibiHty.  The  establishment  by  the 
Jesuits  of  the  InfaUibility  League,  with  the  celebrated  vow  oi  the 
sacrificio  deWintellettOy  should  not  be  left  immentioned,  though  for 
Cardinal  Manning  it  seems  to  have  no  existence. 

On  the  sketches  of  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
LifallibiHty  appended  to  this  section  (p.  56,  fl*.)  we  shall  not  enlarge.  Dr. 
Manning  speaks  of  history  as  a  blind  man  speaks  of  colours.  The  first 
period,  he  says,  in  which  men  knew  nothing  of  Infallibility,  was  that 
in  which  they  simply  behoved  the  truth ;  others  call  it  tiie  time  of 
latent  traditions.  But  in  this  period  (which,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Schrader,  begins  from  1854)  the  truth  was  acted  upon.  Results  like 
these  can  of  course  only  be  reached  by  depraving  and  perverting  the 
clearest  and  best  assm^ed  facts  in  history.  Among  other  proofs  of 
InfaUibiHty,  Dr.  Manning  says,  that  on  the  authority  of  Innocent  I. 
and  Gelasius  "  alone  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture  rested  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent !  "  (p.  58).  We 
may  safely  say  that  no  student  of  Romish  theology  in  Germany 
would  dare  to  make  such  a  statement.  According  to  Dr.  Manning,  the 
InfallibiKty  of  the  Pope  was  believed  down  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 
Through  it  was  this  faith  first  shaken  when  the  distinction  arose 
between  sedes  et  in  ed  sedeiitem.  It  was  then  said  that  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  not  the  Pope,  was  infaUible.  This  doctrine,  it  is  added,  was 
held  especially  by  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Galilean  Church,  and  the 
controversy  concerning  it  has  continued  to  our  time.  The  German 
Church,  which  corresponds  to  the  old  and  mediaeval  one,  holds,  the 
Curialists  of  course  being  excepted,  that  neither  the  sede^  nor  the 
in  ed  sedens  is  infallible,  but  only  the  Church  in  General  Council  in 
union  with  the  Pope.  Strange  it  is  that  of  this  view  Dr.  Mftni^iiig 
knows  nothing  whatever!  It  fares  still  worse  with  his  paiaDfil 
between  the  development  of  the  InfalhbiUty  doctrine  and  thft^  ' '' 
Immaculate  Conception.    It  is  a  pity  that  he  doee  nof 
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all  poiiitfl*  Evea  Denzinger,  the  disciple  of  thu  Jeeuite,  in  his  book  on 
Inimaciilate  Conception,  eaj'B  that  the  definition  of  it  had  been  a 
itest  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicane,  and  that  it  could  only- 
proceeded  with  when  the  latter  had  lost  their  power.  But  in  what 
ly  the  power  of  the  Dominicans  was  completely  broken  we  learn  from 
Jesuit  Perrone,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Acta  of  the  Imraaoulato 
inception.  He  says  that  Pope  Pius  IX,,  in  1847,  simply  commanded 
Dominicans  to  insert  in  their  Missal  and  Breviary  the  Iraraaculate 
inception,— that  is,  they  had  to  belicA-e  it  at  the  command  of  the  Pope, 
is  the  way  by  which,  in  the  Romish  Church,  a  **  latent  tradition  '* 
comes  a  nnivcrsal  one.  From  that  time  the  Immaculate  Conception 
3orae8  definable.  Perrone  now  writes  his  book  concoiiiiiig  its 
lability,  dedicates  it  to  the  Pope  (1847),  and  so  the  business 
its  on  the  stream.  There  are  yet  other  like  parallels  in  relation 
Infallibility  which  we  shall  see  anon;  but  concerning  these  of 
the  Cardinal  is  silent, 
tAfter  Dn  Manning  has  spoken,  in  the  second  section  of  this  chapter, 
the  fixing  of  the  day  fi>r  the  upening  of  the  Council,  and  of  the 
Bull  of  Convocation,  he  comes  to  the  reception  of  the  summons  by 
opponents,  vnth  their  open  and  secret  machinations,  and  the  conse* 
t^nces  of  them.  We  ought  really  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  chapter 
[  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  perversion  of  history.  Let  us  try  to 
forth  the  substance  of  the  matter.  The  Count  de  Maistre  and 
lennais  had  represented  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  in  Church 
State  the  full  and  absolute  declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility.  It 
well  known  what  influence  both  these  men  had,  and  how  their 
&W8  were  soon  embodied  in  the  Ultramontane  party.  The  fimt 
>ecially — for  Lamennais  afterwards  departed  from  the  faith  of 
16  Boniish  Church— became  the  classical  author  fur  the  Ultramon- 
les  uf  ail  countries,  antl,  according  to  ilontalembeii;,  his  piinciples 
the  fourth  decade  oi  the  century'  had  become  commonplaces 
the  Catholic  youth  of  France.  In  the  time  of  Gregorys  XVI,, 
^der  the  leadei*ship  of  Gousset,  a  theological,  and  under  that  of 
leranger,  a  liturgical  *' revolution,"  as  the  Ultraraontanes  them- 
Ives  call  it,  took  place.  Non-infallibilist  \\Titing8  and  catechisms 
»re  i^emoved  from  schools,  and  replaced  by  infaliibilist.  In  1848  the 
French  Ultramontane  party  had  set  forth  as  its  programme  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Immaculate  Cone*  ption  and  of  Papal  InfalUbiUty.  Soon 
ter  prophecies,  dreams,  miracles,  were  oontrivud  to  favour  it,  Pius  IX, 
tered  so  far  into  this  programme  as  to  take  the  lead  in  furthering  the 
evolution  ;''  tie  pastorals  of  the  bishops  that  leaned  to  GaUicanism 
I  .]-r-  .^iTiced  in  allocutions,  and  caused  to  be  condemned  by  the  Con- 
i  of  the  Index.  This  congregation  had  marveOous  work  to 
fur  the  oldest  and  most  highly-esteemed  text-books  were  put  on 
'^'-''-x.  WhiUt  the  non-infalUbilist  ^vritings  were  thus  rendered 
.  ^  the  old  infallibilist  literature  was  more  widely  circulated. 
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and  ^    new  infallibilist  literature   created.     The   ordinarie6 

the  deeirod  epiecopal  approbation  to  all  books  which  sought  to  refiil 

Infallibility,     The  bishojis  liad  to  hold  provincial  Councils^  in  i^^aeli 

Infallibility  was  to  be  brought  foi-ward.  In  reference  to  these  Cottncii 

the  Jesuit  Perrone  ^aid  after  the  Vcatican,  "All  an 

the  definition   of  Infallibility)  were  made  heforehaDc  ^, 

wanting,'*    The  Curia  also,  in  the  preparations  for  the  Vaticiaii  Counol, 

confessed  that  these  provincial  synods  had  maiuly  pn 

for  the  Vatican  CounciL    Then  carne,  in  1867,  the  cent  en 

with  the  eventB  already  mentioned,     Coneeraing  the  kind  of  ogitatiim 

in  favour  of  the  Infallibility  League*  Bishop  Dupanloup  has  giv<!m  Hi 

some  particulars  in  his  declaration  immediately  before    the  CoimeQ. 

The  majority  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  Rome  in  1867,  who  d^md 

the  definition  of  Infallibility  by  a  Council,  continued  by  Dr.  Monniiig^s 

own   confession,  to   agitate.     The   Commissioners  for  Preparatioinii 

partly  conatituted  before   the  centenaiy  but  completed  afterwaTtU 

were    composed  —  as    Cardinal    Schwai-zenberg    complained   in  loi 

letters   to    Antonelli,    who    in    his    answer   admitted   the    fact— d 

one^ded  and  genuine   Ultramontane  theologians.     Concerning  tliii 

coiTespondence,  by  the  way,  both  Manning  and  Cecconi  are  nlent* 

Doubtless  Archbishop   Ctirdoni  was  even  then   at   work»  undcf  tliA 

auspices  of  the  Commission  of  Direction^  on  liis  opinion  on  loialli* 

bility,  which  was  afterwards  published.  Dr.  Manning  published  his  hook 

on  the  Centenary  in  vindication  of  Infallibility,  in  which  the  definitioQ 

of   it   is  plainly   announced,  so  that  the  Civiltu   Cattolica  describci 

it  as  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  writings  connected  with 

the  Council,     In  1868  lists  of  the  members  of  the  Infallibility  Leagw 

were  sent  to  the  Pope.     In  all  countries  1868  begins  a  new  titeni> 

ture,  both  in  books  and  periodicals,  in  favour  of  InfalUbihty,     Tl*e 

Ultramontane  press  of  France  demanded  openly,  and  %vith  a  loud  voice, 

long  before  the  Council,  their  two  dogmas — Infallibility  and  Itaiy*! 

bodily  ascension    into  heaven.     In  the  first  days  of  the  year  1869 

appeared  a  treatise  on  the  Council,  by  Bishop  Fessler,  afterwards  the 

first  Secretaiy  of  the  Council,  with  a  discourse  on  InfallibUitr*  ii 

which  the  Ultramontane   i>arty  read  the  wnsh  for  the  d-  of 

Infallibility,     Renoufs  treatise  on  Honorius  was  not  meii ._       ..::t!n 

against,  but  also  put  in  the  Index,     Mai*et  s  book,  which  had  not  yet 

appeared,  was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  a  vigorous  and  bitter  contitv 

versy  in  the  Univers.   In  Germany  alone  everything  was  still  quiot.    In 

the  end  of  1868  Dr,  Manning  went  to  Rome,  there  to  spend  the  winter. 

Scarcely  had  he  anived  when  the  English  Ultramontane  journals  *»• 

nounced  that  he  would  not  retm-n  without  a  Cardinars  hat.     The  ms» 

was  also  intended  for  Archbishop  Darboy  of  Paris,  if  he  would  giw  op 

his  opposition  to  the  Curia.    Dr,  Manning  was  sent  to  Paris  on  a  ftecwt 

mission  to  Darboy,  to  persuade  him  to  do  this ;  but  in  vain.    The  fiflit 

days  of  1869  are  the  most  important.  In  Manning's  presence  Uae  defiai- 
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lion  of  Infallibility  was  determined  on,  and  that  it  was  to  be  by  acclama- 
tion.   He  himself  undertook  to  prumotu  the  acclamation,  as  Haneber^, 
'  t  ] lat  time  abbut  and  consiilter  of  one  of  the  Preparation  Commissions, 
;  i^rted  on  liis  return  from  Rome*  and  as  was  known  in  France. 
Whilst  the  Jesuits  of  the  CwUia  CaUoliea  were  preparing  their  famous 
article  of  the  6th  of  Feb  mar}",  18()9,  the  Commission  of  Faith  were 
busy  witli  the  same  subject.     In  that  article  the  ''true  CathoUcs"  in 
France  desired  the  proclamation  of  Infallibility  by  acclamation^  also 
the  definition  of  the  bodily  ascension  of  Mary  into  heaven,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation by  the  Council  of  the  Syllabus.     Of  the  contemporaneous 
activity  of  the  Commission  of  Faith,  Cecconi  says : — 

'^'  In  the  sittiu}!!:  of  the  14th  and  2Lst  of  Jauuary,  1801K  tlje  Commission  dis- 

t^fj«^#M!  the  siil>jert  of  the  primacy,  and  determinexl  the  chief  thiugs  which  the 

^leputatirai  were  to  put  into  tlie  Scheiiiii  of  the  decree  ;  after  wliicb, 

.:  to  the  standing  order,  It  %vii8  to  be  examine*!  by  the  Commission 

i.     On  the  11th,  IHtl),  and  25th  of  February,  they  ti-eated  of  Paj^al  lufalli- 

V.     Amon^  the  queHtioos  whicli  came  under  consideration  were  the  foUow- 

— (1.)  If  Papal  Infallibllifyt^ould  be  defined  as  an  article  of  the  faith  !   (2,) 

is  to  l>e  dehnetl  a.H  an  article  of  the  faith  ?    The  first  question  was  affimied 

imously  in  the  Commission.     As  to  the  second,  all  the  consulters,  with  the 

>  option  of  one  only,  agreed  that  the  subject  should  not  be  brought  before 

the  Council  unless  proj^^Mised  by  the  binhops,  ,  .  ,  In  consequence  of  this  con- 

.i,i.L.T,  ^v^M  standing'   deputation,   when   they   prepared   the    Schema  of   the 

I  us  on  the  22nd  of  April,  avoided  the  subject  of  Infallibility*  as  is 

i   ih  tiiiT  I'rotocol,  from  that  prudent  economy  of  which  we  have  spoken 

1      .\-hea*!     Not  ilie  less  did  thf}  question  continue  to  be  agitati^  not  only  in 

Mm  <e  three  sittings,  but  also  in   that  of  the  18Th  of  Jiuie  following,  wu ere 

ih^  Schema  of  a  decree  was  discussed,  Avliich  was  Ut  be  ki^pt  in  readiness  for 

tlie  cajio  nientl<»ned  al:»ove.     The  Commission  discussed  a  multitude  of  modifi- 

catiiiurt  to  this  [trojet  t,  but  the  overwhelming  number  of  other  urgent  queHtions 

d    the  return  to  the  subject  of  Papal   Infallibility.      So   the   wf^rk 

I  inifiiiishexi.'* 

At  the  same  time  the  Pope,  who  was  not  idle,  through  the  Civilta 
Ciittolica^  on  the  6th  of  Februaiy,  annoimcecl  to  the  w^orld  his  sublime 
i<  H»jrve,  Wo  learn  from  vanoue  later  writings  that  tlirough  briefs 
and  by  his  blegsings  ho  animated  the  membei*s  of  the  Agitation 
League  and  the  InfaUibilist  authors.  One  letter  is  dated  on  that  same 
11th  of  February  on  wliieh  the  Commission  adopted  the  significant 
decree.  On  the  13th  and  14th  of  February  appeared  the  Civilta  article 
in  the  papers  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  Three  times  the  Unirers 
referred  expreBsly  to  its  *' importance"  and  "its  altogether  exceptional 
significance,*'  while  Bishop  Plmtier,  on  tlie  eame  day,  had  his  book 
announced  in  the  Untcers,  wliich  was  to  serve  as  a  commentaiy  on  the 
article  in  the  Civtlfd(,  and  to  vindicate  acelamatiun.  In  France  many 
answers  appeared,  but  the  most  important  polemical  articles  were  those 
in  the  Antjjiburgt*r  AUgehuine  Zeituiuj,  trom  JIarch  Mh  to  ir)th,  as  they 
gave  i-iae  to  '*  Janus,"  which  was  published  in  the  end  of  August,  18ij9. 

How  now  does  Dr.  Manning  set  forth  these  events?  He  proeoeda 
08  if  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them.  The  Centenary,  he  says,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  on  that  occasion,  kindled 
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the  zeal  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  The  origin  of 
this  party  in  France  is  traced  to  the  condemnation  of  Lamennais  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  in  Germany  of  certain  professors  by  Pius  EL, 
because  they  wished  to  Uberate  politics  and  science  from  the  guidance 
of  revelation  (or  the  Curia  ?).  What  appeared  in  France  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  noticed.     Much  more  important  is  Germany. 

"  There  in  the  year  1868  (s/c),  appeared  the  work  entitled '  Janus,'  an  elahorate 
attempt  of  many  hands  (sic)  to  destroy,  by  profuse  misquotations  from  histon-, 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  to  create  animosity  against  the  future  Ck)uii€iL 
The  fable  that  the  Infallibility  was  to  be  defined  by  acclamation  was  first  for- 
mally announced  in  '  Janus.'  The  work  was  promptly  translated  into  English, 
French,  and  Italian"  (p.  67). 

It  is  also  said,  in  order  to  take  away  all  doubt  about  the  chronological 
order  and  the  connection  of  events,  that  *'  the  Council  was  scarcely 
announced  when  *  Janus '  appeared."  In  connection  with  "  Janus,"  Dr. 
Manning  brings  on  the  stage  Prince  Hohenlohe,  at  that  time  Bavarian 
Foreign  Minister.  He  mentions  not  merely  the  well-known  Qrcular 
Despatch  of  the  9th  April,  which  he  wrongly  says  was  sent  to  all  Euro- 
pean Governments,  but  also  the  so-called  Hohenlohe  theses  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Munich,  by  whom  "answers 
were  returned  in  the  sense  desired."  A  diplomatic  anti-Council  League 
was  formed.  In  June,  1869,  Prince  Hohenlohe  addressed  a  second 
despatch  to  the  Governments  of  Europe,  and  finally,  in  aUiance  with 
the  Italian  Government,  a  third  despatch  to  the  Cabinet  of  Paris, 
"  urging  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  during  the  Council,  io 
insure  the  freedom  of  its  ddiberationSy  or,  in  other  words,  to  anticipate 
the  20th  of  September,  1870,  and  the  seizure  of  Rome"  (p.  69).  The 
newspapers  which  "Janus"  had  supplied  with  "a  large  vocabulary 
of  vituperation  "  began  "  to  assail  the  future  Coxmcil."  The  eflFect 
of  this  dehberate  widespread  and  elaborate  attempt  to  hinder  the 
definition  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  by  controlling 
the  Council  and  obstructing  its  freedom  was  as  might  be  expected. 
It  "  insured  the  proposing  and  passing  of  the  definition"  (p.  70).  So 
that  "Janus,"  according  to  Dr.  Manning,  did  the  whole  business.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  an  extraordinary  method  of  expounding  history  I 

But  will  any  one  believe  that  in  the  whole  of  this  there  fc 
scarcely  one  word  of  truth?  This  is  evident,  even  from  what 
Dr.  Manning  himself  has  recorded,  but  much  more  from  the  chrono- 
logical analysis  of  the  events  which  we  have  made.  In  Rome 
Infallibility  had  long  been  in  the  programme  and  discussed.  The 
article  in  the  Civilta,  with  the  demand  for  acclamation,  had  been  sent 
forth  into  the  world  and  ^videly  disseminated  by  the  Ultramontane 
press,  and  the  Pope  had  issued  his  briefs  in  favour  of  InfallibiKty  jt»t 
as  the  opposition  began  in  France  and  Germany.  Of  "  Janus^"  nafl 
August,  1869,  not  a  word  had  baen  said,  as  it  had  not  yet  i  _ 
If  or  how  far  Prince  Hohenli  ^dsed  with  the  Ghnnn 
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sition  need  not  bo  here  determined.   But  in  any  case  Dr.  Mauning  need 

I  not  wonder  at  the  statements  in  the  despatch  of  the  9th  of  April,  as 
'what  happened  in  Rome  in  January  and  Fehmary,  18f59»  had  been  in 
part  blaljbed  out  by  the  Civilta  CatioUca  and  was  othenvine  known  to  the 
rwhole  world,  though  the  Cardinal  professes  not  to  know  it.     Either 
from  ignoKince  of  the  collected  original  documents,  which  if  it  were 
the  case  would  be  little  flattering  to  so  pretentious  an  author,  or 
thi'ough  a  bias  which  is  quite  natural,  Maiming  represents  the  Hohen- 
lohe  theses    to   have  been  directed  only  to  the  Mimich  faculty  of 
theology,  whilst  they  went  at  the  same  time  to  the  theological  faculty 
in  Wiirzburg  and  the  legal  faculty  in  Munich*  And  by  all  was  returned 
an  answer;  in  fact  from  the  Munich  theologians  two,  with  the  opinions 
of  both  a  minority  and  majority.     Of  Hohenlohe's  second   circular 
'despatch  in  June,  18<>9,  nobody  before  this  knew  anything,  and  as 
j  Dr.  Manning  does  not  say  one  word  either  concerning  its  contents  or 
^  its  object,  it  seems  as  if  he  knew  nothing  eithci^  unless  the  notifica- 
tion of  it  was  discovered  by  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  assumed 
despatch  of  thr-  Bavarian  and  Italian  Governments  to  the  Cabinet 
j  of  Paris.     After  special  investigation  into  the  subject,  we  are  in  a 
[position  fonnally  to  declare  that  the  whole  discovery  is  *'a  maro^s 
nest/**     That  Infallibility  was  proposed  and  passed  in  consequence 
of  this  opposition   is  a   subject   on    which    we    need   not   i?ay   one 
I  word   more.     It  stands  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the  ascertained 
facts,  and  is  manifestly  false.     We   might  also  remind  Dr»  Manning 
that  in  the  well-known  *'Reflessioni  d\m  Teologo,*'  translated  frum  the 
jFrench,  of  which  several  editions  appeared  during  the  Council,  and 
were  distributed  in  Rome   "without    receiving  any  contradiction,  it 
etands  written : — 

^Althoup:ll  ill  Orleans  ft  was  not  supposed  that  the  question  of  IrifaHibility 

would  be  raise<!  m  the  Councif,  Orleans  is  not  the  whole  worki  hi  a  huuilred  other 

regions  the  eoutrary  was  believed,  and  a  great  number  of  bisliops,  priests,  and 

believers  have  always  thoug-ht  and  h<jfied  that  tltis  rjuestion  would  be  brought 

before  the  Council  and  delijiitely  ftettletj,  and  thirt  indeed  long  before  the  Umrers 

mnd  the  Civilta  Cftttolioj  hud  given  an  impulse  to  any  such  movement.     We 

[will  say  further,  Must  not  Bishop  Dupanluup  by  some  cliance  have  been  the 

I  only  ptfFsun  who  did  uot  know  that  Pius  IX-  haa  always  had  in  bi^  mind  the 

[definition  i)f  this  ilogiim  and  the  coniieumation  of  Gallkanism  ?     Do  wA  the 

eta  ♦>f  his  Punt'ificate  point  to  this  as  itn  goal  and  it«  sy^ecial  crown  ?    Yes,  we 

^ill  proclaim  it  openly.     Pius  IX.  I>elieved  that  he  had  received  a  Kpecial 

EUeeion  to  define  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal  lufalliliiUty.** 


J.  Friedrich. 


(T&  hi  continued.) 


'*  Bin  liicherliche  Etfindmi^/'  wtich  ib  Hobenlolie'fl  expresaion  in 
^  mqoiries  coiLoeming  the  second  despatch, — Tb. 
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Memoirs  of  a  DiteipU  of  the  Lord.    Loodcni : 
&Co.    1878. 


THE  winning  beauty  of  this  book,  and  the  fascinating  power  with 
which  the  subject  of  it  appeals  to  all  English  minds,  will  secure 
for  it  many  readers,  and  many  of  those  who  read  it  will  be  puzzled 
what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  a  work  which  ranks  rather  with  "  Ecce 
Homo  "  than  with  Canon  Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ."  It  is  associated, 
indeed,  with  the  former  book  by  the  dedication  : — "  To  the  author  of 
*  Ecce  Homo,*  not  more  in  admiration  of  his  writings  than  in  grati- 
tude for  the  suggestive  influence  of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship." 
I  do  not  recognize  however  in  "  Philochristus "  any  signs  of  such 
influence  as  would  warrant  its  being  called  an  imitation  of  "  Ecce 
Homo."  It  is  like  it  in  being  an  original  study  of  \he  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  not  an  illustrated  or  a  critical  reproduction  of  the  New 
Testament  narratives.  But,  being  distinctly  original,  it  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  from  which  it  difiers  in  style  and  method 
and  point  of  view,  "  Ecce  Homo  "  was  a  series  of  chapters  on  the 
designs  and  working  of  Chiist  as  the  founder  of  a  society.  Who  can 
have  forgotten  the  lucent  clearness  of  exposition,  the  force  €tnd  state- 
liness  and  precision  of  language,  the  freshness  of  idea,  the  insight  into 
flocial  motives,  the  dehcate  appreciation  of  certctin  aspects  of  Chriat's 
character  and  aim,  which  made  that  work  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  its  day  ?  "  Philochristus  "  will  not  seize  on  the  general 
mind  as  "  Ecce  Homo  "  did ;  nor  does  it  indeed,  by  occupying  the 
same  ground,  enter  into  any  rivalry  with  it.  But  it  liaa  attmotioiis  of 
no  ordinary  class.  It  combines  poetic  tendeaai^jfe.iritii  fldhokdlr^^ 
learning,  an  almost  painful  boldness  with  the  rev  "*    '     j  • 

a  devout  Christian.     Every  one  will  have  sonu 
but  no   one  will  read  it  without 
joyment. 
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The  book  purports  to  be  written  by  '*  a  disciple  of  the  Lord."  one 
Joseph  the  eon  of  SiraeoD,  who  was  bom  at  Sepphoris  in  Gahlee  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aiignstue.     Sepphoris  was  an  im- 
>ortant  place,  about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  well  known  to 
readers  of  Joeephus,  though  it  doee  not  happen  to  be  mentioned  in 
"the  New  Tegtament.   Joseph,  afterwards  named  Philochristne,  lives  to 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  addresBes  these  autobingniphieal   "  me- 
moirs" to  the  members  of  the  Clnirch  in  Londinium,  of  wliich  he  has 
t>een  one  of  the  founders.   He  intimates  in  a  Postscript  that  he  desigim 
complete  the  history  of  his  life  ;  but  this  volume  gives  the  first  part 
jf  it  only,  bringing  down  the  narrative  to  the  Day  of  Pentecost.     He 
ells  lis  of  his  youth  and  education  in  Galilee,  and  how  he  shared  the 
feelings  and  counsels  of  the  Galilean  patriots ;  of  a  visit  to  Alexan- 
which  brought  him  into   contact  with    Philo;    then    of   the 
jreaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  ministiy  of  our  Lord.     Philo- 
Bhristus  was  one  of  the  small  company  of  those  who  followed  Jesus 
rherever  he  went,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  last  visit  to  Jeni- 
ilem  and  saw  him  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  who  kept 
together  till  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  quickened  and  organized 
lem  into  a  hving  body.     Of  the  scenes  in  which  he  thus  bore  a  part 
^hilochiistus  gives  \n^  personal  recollectionB,  telling  the  story  of  his 
discipleship  in  pure  and  simple  English  of  the  time  uf  our  Received 
'^ersion.     The  portrait  ho  is  made  to  draw  of  himself  is  that  of  a 
"docile,  receptive*  afTectionate  nature,  thoroughly  loyal,  but  of  a  sorae- 
^what  feminine  gentleness.     The  author  seeks  to  give  us,  through  tho 
lescriptions  of  tliis  disciple,  a  living  pictm^e  of  the  country  and  the 
Ige  of  Jesus,     Most  of  his  readers  will  feel,  I  think,  that  they  did  not 
jow  Galilee  so  well  before.     Its  imported  civilization,  its  traditional 
peligion.  its  mongrel  government,  the  fierce  discontent  and  eager 
lopes  of  its  Jewish  population,  the  soft  Ijeauty  of  its  scenery,  have 
received  touches  which  make  the  whole  environment  in  the  miilst  of 
which  Jesus  lived  and  taught  more  real  to  us.    But  the  authors  aim 
is  not  merely  to  describe  tins  environment.    He  wishes  to  make  Jesus 
limself*  liis  nature  and  character  and  mode  of  working,  more  real  to 
le  modern  Christian,     A  high  and  difficult  attempt  I     Philochristus^ 
full  of  the  tendevest  and  most  unreserved  devotion  to  his  Master, 
iipplies  what  we  call  a  rationalizing  tieatmerit  to  the  life  and  work  of 
irifit.     He  adds  something  to  what  the  Evangelists  relate,  and  by 
agiiificant   excisions  from  their  respective  narratives  he  makes  the 
[lets  of  Jesus  in  some  sense  more  natural  than  they  are  in  the  Gospels, 
VKethcr  he  does  on  the  whole  bring  us  nearer  to  the  real  original 
■f  the  r.nrd  JesuK,  is  a  question  on  which  I  shall  offer  some 
lion*  further  on. 

a  Jews  in  our  Lord*8  time  were  hoping  for  a  Messiah  who 

em  in  thromng  off  fht*  Roman  yoke,  is  a  fact  of  which 

rv  rn^-i.Tur  takes  note.     Every  commentator  on  the 
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life  of  Chiist  has  some  \aew  of  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  that 
expectation.  He  was  an  almost  mythical  product  of  the  Messianic 
idea, — that  is  one  view.  He  was  one  of  many  enthusiasts,  though  im- 
measurably the  noblest  of  them,  who  were  inspired  and  inflated  by  it, 
— that  is  another  view.  He  had  the  happy  thought  of  assuming  to  bo 
the  Messiah  in  order  that  he  might  transform  the  popular  Messianic 
ideal  into  one  of  self-suppression  and  sweet  reasonableness, — ^is  a 
tliird.  The  author  of  "  Philochristus  "  holds  most  earnestly  the  Christian 
beUef  iu  Jesus  as  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  of  mankind  ;  but 
he  brings  the  popular  expectation  into  the  innermost  circle  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  and  uses  it  as  a  key  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
disciplesliip  and  the  treason  of  Judas  Iscariot.  An  attempt  to  explain, 
even  by  a  plausible  conjecture,  so  perplexing  a  mystery  will  be  wel- 
come to  many.  From  his  early  youth  Philochristus  is  involved  in  the 
restless  agitation  which  Jewish  patriotism  and  the  hatred  provoked  by 
the  conqueror  kept  stirring  in  Galilee.  The  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,  we  are  told,  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  it. 

"  Many  other  rumours  were  noised  abroad,  and  this  nunour  prevailed  most, 
that '  One  from  the  East  would  come  forth  to  rule  the  world,'  which  sarong  had 
spread  even  to  Italy  and  Spain.  But  we  in  Galilee  thought  that  this  conqueror 
from  the  East  would  be  our  Messiah.  Thus,  the  hearts  of  all  men  everywhere 
being  in  expectation,  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  my  friends  (who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  sect  called  the  Patriots  or  (Galileans),  having  prop >sed  these  many 
weeks  to  hold  a  council  determined  at  this  time  to  confer  together  in  a  little 
valley  between  Sepphoris  and  Nazareth,  there  to  resolve  what  should  be  done. 
Most  of  those  present  were  from  the  inland  parts  of  Galilee :  of  these  Barabbas 
the  son  of  Josiah  was  from  Jotapata.  Only  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Zachariah  (a 
Scribe  wlio  was  thought  to  ])e  well-affected  towards  tlie  GaHleans)  came  from 
Jerusalem.  Hut  from  Capernaum  came  luy  cousin  Baruch,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
with  three  others.  There  were  present  also  from  the  region  of  Gaulonitis 
James  and  John  and  Manahem,  sons  of  the  famous  Judas  of  Galilee.  James 
the  son  of  Judas  spake  first,  giving  his  judgment  for  war,  and  saying  that 
Israel  had  slept  too  long :  *•  for  while  we  sleep,'  said  he, '  tiie  leaven  spreadeth; 
Greek  cities  cover  our  land ;  our  own  cities  are  being  defiled  with  Gentile 
abominations.  They  are  stealing  from  us  even  our  languag-e.  No  man  may 
earn  a  living  in  Galilee  now,  unless  he  speak  Greek.  With  Greek  theatres  and 
ami)hitlieatres,  and  baths,  and  market-places ;  with  Greek  pictures  and 
ima«ir^^s,  feasts  and  games ;  with  Greek  songs  an<l  ix)ems  and  histories,  they 
l)m'j)Ose,  by  easy  decrees,  to  beguile  the  hearts  of  our  young  men  from  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers.  Our  prmces  are  Edomites  in  the  pay  of  Rome. 
Our  rich  men  lon^j^  for  tlie  flesh-j)ots  of  Kome,  and  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Herod.  Our  Scribes,  our  ^vise  men,  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  |)eace, 
and  wink  at  the  pa;sTnent  of  tribute.  Pul)Hcans  and  harlots  bring  do\\Ti  the 
wrath  of  (iod  upon  the  nation,  and  go  mipmiished.  All  these  things  are  as  the 
meshes  of  the  net  wherein  Komo  is  encompassinji:  our  land.  And  lo,  the 
fowler  hiyeth  the  net  and  the  silly  bird  stayeth  still'"  (pp.  18,  19). 

This  conference  of  the  patriots  ends  in  a  resolve  that  they  will  wait  to 
see  bow  the  new  prophet  declares  himself.  And  they  agree  that  they 
will  go  and  hear  him  where  he  was  reported  to  be  teaching  and 
baptizuig.  Some  new  touches  are  given  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Baptist,  but  in  this  part  of  his  work  the  author  has  a  comparatively 
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ik.  He  shows  how  the  ferraent  about  an  meurrecfion  was 
allayed  for  the  time  in  the  astonishment  and  awe  produced  by  the 
warnings  of  Jolm,  but  he  describes  the  nunds  of  the  people  ae  being 
more  profoundly  unsettled,  and  the  hopes  of  a  coming  Deliverer  as 
growing  more  defined  and  more  eager. 

The  reader  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  vdU  have  been  prepared  to  look 
forward  witli  eympathetic  interest  to  the  appearing  of  the  Deliverer 
upon  the  author  B  stage.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
and  Christian  art,  that  the  introduction  of  our  Lord  in  a  work  of  fiction 
should  be  BO  managed  as  not  to  create  disappointment  and  a  sense  of 
inadequacy  in  the  minds  of  readers  of  the  Gospels,  The  more  the 
^Mirrative  succeeds  in  resembling  real  life,  the  less  likely  is  the  reader 
^^m  feel  satisfied.  Our  author  has  dehbei'ately  chosen  to  confront  this 
^^fcfficulty,  and  to  do  as  well  as  he  could  wliat  he  must  have  known  he 
^^Duld  not  do  satisfactorily.  He  tells  us  in  a  Note  that  he  has  not  put 
words  into  the  mouth  of  JesiLS  that  are  not  found  either  in  the  Gos^ 
pels  or  amongst  the  twenty  traditional  sayings  which,  according  to 
Professor  Westcott,  *'  seem  to  contain,  in  a  more  or  less  altered  form» 
traces  of  words  of  our  Lord/'  He  has  only  allowed  play  to  his  inven- 
tion in  the  field  of  looks  and  gestures,  and  in  the  observations  and 
interpretations  put  into  the  mouths  of  disciples.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  loving  and  cautious  reverence  with  which  the  person  and  bearing 
of  Jesus  are  presented.  My  own  impression — ^and  this  is  hardly  such 
faint  and  negative  praise  as  it  might  at  first  appear  to  be — is  not  one 
-of  any  resentment ,  against  the  author  as  having  detracted  on  the 
%vhole  from  the  marvellous  dignity  of  the  New  Testament  portraiture 
of  the  Son  of  God.  The  most  essential  principle  of  the  nature  of 
Jesus*  according  to  all  the  Gospels,  was  his  dependence  cm  the  Father ; 
and  this,  which  in  **  Ecce  Homo  '*  remains  a  blank,  is  illustrated  with 
much  tenderness  and  beauty  in  **  Philochristus,"  The  author's  aim, 
it  is  clear,  is  to  develop  those  ideas  as  to  the  spiritual  consciousnesB 
of  Christ  which  form  the  heart  of  the  Evangelical  narratives. 

Of  coumc  Pliilocdiristus  endeavours  to  explain  to  the  inhabitaiits  of 

Britain  the  phenomena  of  demoniac  possession, — ^a  mysterious  subject, 

on  which  some  lights  perhaps,  yet  remains  to  be  thrown,*     The  poa- 

dwith  de\^ls  were  to  l>e  found,  our  author  says*  almost  exclusively 

lowlands  about  the  Lake  and  in  the  Valley  of  Jordaju     Besides 

e  symptoms  of  epilepsy  and  lunacy,  the  demoniacs  sufi^ered  appa- 

tly  from  some  local  malady  which  had  its  consciousness  shaped  by 

ditional  beliefs  and  fancies.     In  any  case,  demoniac  possession  was 

aine  for  a  miserable  class  of  afflictions.     In  an  early  chapter  of  thia 

PhilMchristuB    relates    thu    proceedmgs    of    an    exorcist    who 

ptcd  ii*  cast  out  a  devil  from  a  boy  named  Raphael  at  Caper- 

The  attempt  had  a  temporary  success ;  but,  a  few  days  after, 

tT©  aeen  in  mma  account  of  Abysania,  descriptioiis  of  cases  closely 
...iumposeeBdomi. 
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Philochristus,  going  to  the  house  of  Raphaers  father  to  inquire  aboni 
the  boy,  hears  the  well-known  demoniac  cries.  He  finds  a  strangei 
also  at  the  door ;  and  the  two  enter  together. 

"  So  I  went  in,  following  the  stranger  till  we  both  came  to  the  door  of  the 
upper  room :  and  there  I  stood,  and  durst  not  enter  into  the  chamber ;  for  roy 
heart  was  empty  of  comfort,  neither  knew  I  how  to  console  the  old  man  in  h'w 
affliction.  But  the  stranger  that  was  with  me,  going  forward,  spake  first  of 
all  to  Joazar  the  father,  and  said  some  words  of  kindness  to  him.  Now  so  it 
was,  that  when  the  stranger  first  entered  into  the  chamber,  the  evil  spirits 
ceased  not,  but  raged  yet  more  fiercely  than  before,  crying  aloud  and  saying, 
'  Depart  from  us ;  let  us  alone ;  let  us  alone ; '  and  the  youth  also  rent  his 
cheeks  so  that  the  blood  gushed  out ;  and  he  would  fain  have  leaped  up  from 
his  bed.  But  the  stranger  (whose  face  I  had  not  yet  seen),  hearing  the 
voices  of  the  spirits,  turned  himself  round  from  the  old  man  to  the  son :  aud 
going  up  to  the  bed-side  he  stood  there,  steadfastly  looking  at  the  youth. 
Now  when  he  thus  turned  himself,  then  for  the  first  time  I  beheld  his  counte- 
nance ;  and,  as  I  remember,  1  marvelled  thereat,  and  also  at  the  manner  of 
his  dealing  with  the  youth.  P'or,  first  of  all,  when  he  looked  upon  the  youth, 
his  face  seemed  swallowed  up  with  pity ;  and  then  of  a  sudden  it  changed 
again,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arm  as  one  having  authority,  and  as  if  on  the 
point  to  bid  the  evil  spirits  depart,  and  this  he  did  twice ;  but  twice  again  he 
drew  back  his  arm,  as  if  changing  his  purpose.  Then,  at  the  last,  the  pity  came 
back  upon  his  face  all  in  an  instant,  so  that  his  features  seemed  even  melted 
therewith  ;  and  he  stooped  down  and  embraced  the  boy,  and  kissed  him  :  and, 
as  I  thought,  he  whispered  words  in  his  ear.  But  this  I  know  not  for  certain  x 
howbeit  the  boy,  in  any  case,  ceased  from  his  raging  and  no  longer  struggled, 
but  lay  still  and  quiet,  only  muttering  and  moaning  a  little.  Hereat  the 
stranger  turned  himself  to  Joazar  to  take  his  leave ;  but  I  (perchance  because 
my  mind  misgave  me  that  I  had  played  the  eavesdropper,  albeit  unwittingly, 
or  for  whatever  other  reason)  feared  to  wait  and  meet  the  stranger ;  so  I 
turned  my  back,  and  went  forth  in  haste  from  the  house." 

On  the  same  day  he  sees  at  some  distance  the  same  stranger,  and  is 
told  that  it  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  A  certain  space  of  time  intervenes^, 
containing  the  visit  to  John  the  Baptist  and  a  sojourn  at  Alexandria;, 
and  then  Philochristus  meets  with  Jesus  again.  He  had  become  much 
bewildered  and  depressed,  and  was  tormented  by  various  doubts  and 
questionings.  He  had  gone  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and  found  no 
sure  guidance.  He  was  resting  one  day  on  the  road  between  Sepphoris 
and  Nazareth,  and  had  fallen  on  his  face  to  pray  that  the  Redeemer 
might  come,  and  that  he  might  sec  him. 

**  As  I  arose,  there  came  one  behind  me  unj^erceived  and  touched  my  shoulder; 
and  he  said  unto  me,  ^  Wherefore  weei)est  thou  ? '  I  started  at  his  voice,  for 
there  was  a  power  in  it ;  but  I  looked  not  up  for  weeping,  but  made  answer 
and  said,  '  Because  of  the  yoke  of  the  Law ;  for  it  is  written  **  Whoso 
receiveth  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  tuey  remove  from  him  the  yoke 
of  oppression  and  the  yoke  of  the  path  of  the  world.*'  But  it  is  not  so  with 
me.  For  from  a  child  I  have  settled  my  heart  to  study  the  Law  and 
to  take  upon  me  the  yoke  thereof,  yet  have  I  not  attained  to  the  know- 
ledge thereof,  liut  the  yoke  of  the  world  and  the  yoke  of  the  oppres8i(»i 
of  Lsrael  weigheth  heavily  upon  me.'  Then  he  that  spake  said  unto  me, '  Cast 
away  the  heavy  yoke  and  take  upon  thee  the  light  yoke.'  So  I  looked  up, 
marvelling  at  such  words,  and  behold,  it  was  not  the  face  of  a  stranger,  for  I 
knew  it ;  and  yet  again  I  knew  it  not,  neither  could  I  bring  to  mind  tiie  name 
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of  him  that  spake  to  me.  But  I  saw  strength  in  his  countenance,  and  his  face 
was  as  the  morning-star  in  brightness ;  and  I  rejoiced  with  a  great  joy,  for  I 
knew  that  the  Lord  had  sent  unto  me  a  teacher  to  guide  my  feet  into  the  path 
of  life.  So  I  replied, '  What  yoke,  0  master  1 '  And  he  answered  and  said, 
^Take  my  yoke  upon  thee,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.' 
When  I  heard  that,  I  was  speechless  and  as  one  astonied ;  to  hear  such  a 
saying,  which  seemed  in  part  the  words  of  a  king,  and  ui  part  the  words  of  a 
child.  But  when  speech  came  back  to  me,  I  said,  ^  My  heart  is  afflicted  because 
of  the  wonder  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  because  His  paths  are  past  finding 
out.'  But  he  answered,  '  They  that  wonder  shall  reign,  and  they  that  reign 
shall  rest.'  Now  I  perceived  not  all  the  meaning  of  liis  words  at  the  time ; 
but  thus  much  I  did  most  clearly  perceive,  that  here  was  one  that  could  guide 
me  through  all  wonderment  and  perplexity,  even  unto  the  haven  of  rest.  But 
a  sudden  fear  f€>ll  upon  me  that  peace  would  depart  from  ray  soul,  if  my 
Master  should  depart ;  therefore  with  many  entreaties  I  besought  him  to 
tarry  that  night  at  my  mother's  house.  So  when  he  had  consented  we  straight- 
way went  to  the  city.  But,  as  we  went,  my  mind  still  beat  upon  the  thought 
that  I  had  seen  my  Master's  countenance  before ;  yet  could  I  not  call  to  mind 
the  when  and  where. 

"  But  even  as  we  entered  into  the  house,  behold,  my  mother  was  crying 
aloud,  being  tormented  beyond  measure  by  her  disease :  and  when  my  Master 
heard  it,  he  asked  who  cried  thus,  and  I  answered  and  told  him  concerning  my 
mother's  condition.  Then  straightway  he  desired  to  go  into  the  upper  chamber 
where  she  lay ;  and  having  gone  in,  he  looked  steadfastly  at  her,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  as  one  having  authority,  *  Arise  : '  and  immediately 
my  mother  arose  and  went  about  as  one  whole.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  he  looked  steadfastly  at  my  mother,  even  in  that  instant  I  knew  his 
face,  that  it  was  the  face  of  the  stranger  that  had  looked  after  the  like  manner 
upon  Raphael  the  son  of  Joazar,  even  the  face  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  then 
also  in  that  same  instant  it  was  borne  to  my  mind  that  this  was  he  of  whom 
Jonathan  had  spoken,  namely  he  concerning  whom  John  tlie  Prophet  had 
prophesied  saying  that  he  was  the  Messiah  of  Israel :  and  I  marvelled  that 
I  had  not  known  him  before ;  but  I  perceived  that,  albeit  the  same,  yet  was 
he  not  the  same ;  so  great  a  glory  and  a  brightness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  now 
reigned  in  his  countenance.  All  this,  I  say,  I  perceived  even  when  he  was 
gazing  on  my  mother ;  but  I  durst  not  for  my  life  speak  to  him  then.  But 
when  my  mother  was  made  whole  and  arose  from  her  bed,  then  straightway 
I  fell  down  on  my  knees  and  bowed  before  him ;  and  I  spake  also  to  my 
mother  all  the  words  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ezra,  how  that  John  had  affirmed 
my  Master  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  Israel :  and  I  believed,  and  my  mother  also, 
and  all  our  household." 

After  this,  he  hears  Jesus  in  the  synagogue,  and  sees  him  healing 
diseases.  "  Incurable  "  diseases,  Philochristus  repoi-ts,  Jesus  passed 
by ;  but  he  healed  those  who  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  or  who 
were  lunatic  or  sick  of  the  palsy  or  of  fever,  or  who  had  impediment 
in  their  speech.  For  he  "  had  a  marvellous  power  to  discern,  not 
only  them  that  had  faith  from  them  that  had  not,  but  also  such 
diseases  as  were  to  be  cured  from  such  as  were  not  to  be  cured 
because  it  was  not  prepared  for  him  that  he  should  cure  them" 
(p.  97).  In  several  places  Philochristus  endeavours  to  describe  the 
actual  process  by  which  the  healing  was  accomphshed,  always  refer- 
ring the  curative  power  to  the  effect  wrought  on  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  cure  of  the  palsied  man  whose 
bed  was  let  down  through  the  roof,  and  to  whom  Jesus  said  first, 
**  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee," — 
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''  His  countenance  shone  as  the  sun :  pity  and  sorrow  were  there,  but  pity  and 
sorrow  swallowed  up  in  the  brightness  and  glory  of  ioy  and  triumph ;  and  the 
sick  man's  face  gave  back  the  brightness.  But  wnen  Jesus  perceived  tbat 
the  time  had  come,  and  that  the  word  of  God  had  gone  forth,  and  that  the 
chains  in  heaven  had  been  broken,  then  Jesus  spoke  and  broke  the  chains  cm 
earth.  .  .  .  '  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  authority  evoi 
uix)n  the  earth  to  forgive  sins  * — here  he  paused  and  stood  up,  and  behold,  the 
whole  of  the  congregation  was  constrained  to  stand  up  with  one  consent ;  inso- 
much that  I  saw  even  Ehezer  the  son  of  Arak  standing  up  with  the  rest,  aad 
his  face  was  kiudling  as  the  faces  of  the  rest,  and  the  silence  was  even  such 
as  could  be  felt,  and  the  palsied  man  himself  seemed  half  to  raise  himself  in 
his  bed  in  expectation:  and,  like  a  shock,  there  fell  on  us  the  word  'Arise/ 
And  lo,  the  man  arose  at  once,  and  stood  straight  up,  and  Jesus  said  to  him, 
'  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thy  house.' 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  chapter  of  the  book,  for  novelty  of  inters 
pretation,  dramatic^  interest,  and  power'of  description,  is  that  in  which 
the  author  develops  and  illustrates  the  conversation  begun  by  the 
question,  "  ^Vhom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ?  "  "  Philo- 
chiistus  "  aims  at  tracing  a  historical  continuity  in  the  events  which 
the  Gospels  record.  The  Disciple  makes  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist  the  culminating  moment  of  the  popular  feeUng  and  expecta- 
tion concerning  Jesus.  For  a  while,  the  eager  Galilean  patriots, 
amongst  whom  our  author  places  Barabbas  as  well  as  Judas  Iscariot 
(or,  of  Kerioth),  set  their  hopes  upon  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  and 
follow  him,  as  one  who  will  deliver  the  land  from  Herod  and  from  the 
Romans.  When  John  is  imprisoned,  they  suppose  that  the  time  has 
come  for  prompt  aggressive  action,  and  they  expect  that  Jesus  wiQ 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  army  and  march  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Baptist.  They  trust,  for  victory,  to  the  supernatural  aid  which 
Jesus  can  invoke  from  heaven.  When  the  Baptist  is  put  to  death, 
they  cannot  but  believe  that  Jesus  will  avenge  his  murder.  A  chill- 
ing disappointment  falls  on  the  Galilean  multitudes,  and  affects  even 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  Jesus,  when  they  find  that  he  makes  no 
sign  of  caUing  out  an  insurrection,  but  by  silence  and  occasional 
flight  seems  to  be  refusing  all  aggressive  enterprise.  The  bearing  of 
Jesus  at  this  season,  as  described  by  Philochristus,  is  chiefly  what  we 
should  call  wistful.  Sorrow^  pity,  anxiety,  love,  ai-e  blended  in  his 
behaviour.  He  speaks  more  vnih.  looks  than  in  words.  The  multi- 
tudes fall  away ;  the  twelve  and  a  few  more  remain  with  him,  but  are 
depressed  and  perplexed.  The  Master  retains  his  personal  hold  upon 
them,  but  they  are  conscious  that  they  do  not  understand  him,  and 
they  begin  to  be  haunted  by  misgivings.  This  change  in  the  relations 
between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  is  pictured  Avith  much  deUcacy  by 
Philochristus.  He  relates  how  Jesus,  not  long  after  the  death  of  the 
Baptist,  led  his  small  band  of  followers  on  an  apparently  aimless  jouiney 
northwards.  They  travelled  on  towards  the  snow-coYored  con*  </ 
Hermon,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Israel,  until  they  ^•^''  «■ 
bomidary-line  of  Gahlee  and  arrived  at  the  p}ace  ' 
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PLilippi-  It  waa  a  heathen  city,  previondy  named  after  the  god  Pan, 
^  nary  there,  and  whose  name  still  survives  in  the  modem 
iae.  The  most  copious  fountain  of  the  Jordan  rieefi  in 
large  cavern  at  the  base  of  Herraon,  and  above  this  cavern  Herod 
r  built  a  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
atus.  To  this  Bj^ot  Jesus  leads  his  silent  and  dejected  band* 
They  sit  down  together  facing  the  source  and  the  temple.  The  dis- 
aplee  were  sure,  from  the  manner  of  their  Master,  that  some  new 
mouncement  or  some  crisis  was  at  hand.  **  A  deep  silence  and  a 
reat  fear  fell  on  us ;  and  we  saw  the  lips  of  Jesus  moving  as  if  in 
grayer."  They  had  heard  him  repeating  to  himself  sentences  from  the 
?salms  in  M^hieh  the  word  '*  congi-egation  '*  occurred.  When  at  laat 
10  question  came,  **  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  t  '* 
*'  hearts  were  lightened/'  and  they  readily  gave  their  various 
Bwers^  But  **  the  lips  of  Jesus  still  moved  as  if  in  prayer,  and  his 
\  were  fixed  upon  the  temple  on  the  rock  before  him;  and  his  mind 
"was  not  with  us  nor  with  our  words,  but  with  something  that  was 
^fitill  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  future.'*  Presently,  **  he  turned 
^■liaifielf  round  and  set  his  eyes  full  upon  us  who  were  sitting  before 
^ftim/'  and  asked  the  question  upon  which  the  whole  future  of  the 
pHdngdom  of  heaven  was  to  turn,  **  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  '* 
Let  Philochristus  continue  the  story  in  his  own  words : 

**  A  few  Sabbatby,  before,  we  should  have  beeu  very  ready  with  an  answer; 

;)r  then  all  meu   said  that  Jesiis  was  the  Kede^mer,  the  Christ,  and  we  hail 

ften  8aid  tliu  same  thing.     But  now  many  Rturiibliii^bliK-ks  lay  In  nur  path. 

Che  fc5crll»es  and  the  jiious  and  the  learned,  all  save  a  very  few,  had  rejected 

(eaus.    The  patriots  had  jf»inc<l  themselves  to  bim  for  a  Xt^iXi^  time,  but  they 

had  cast  him  off ;  yea,  and  even  the  rest  nf  the  men  of  Galilne  had  been 

away  with  them.     The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  were  now  ai^ainst  us.     In 

were  now  im  our  *<ide  except  a  few  of  the  Iowe«t  of  the  people, 

id  tax-gatherers  and  the  like.    Beside!^  all  thin,  Juhn  himself,  a  pruphet, 

id  uno  whom  .Jesus  had  oallod  the  ^a-eatest  of  the  prophets,  evr-n  he  seemed 

have  wavered  in   his  faith  m  Jesus;  and  when  he  had  l^esitu^^ht  help  in 

Prison,  Jesus  had  helped  him  not.     Yea,  and  Jesuf^  Inmself  of  late*  seemed  to 

fcttve  C4ist  off  faith  in  himself.    For  when  he  had  been  chalJeuged  to  work  a 

dgn  in  heaven,  which  seemed  an  easy  tliuif;^  for  a  prophet  to  do,  he  had  rehised 

do  it.     Also,  he  hud  tied  from  the  face  of  Her(>d  and  f lYmi  the  Pharisees,  and 

seemed  to  have  become  a  wanderer  rather  than  a  deliverer.     Elfte,  why  were 

j^*o^  children  uf  Abraham  and  inheritors  cjf  tht?  Land  of  Promise,  sitting  there 

pke  exiles,  lof^kin^*  «in  the  tenijJes  of  false  g-odsin  a  forei^j^-D  land  ?     Even  in  the 

rords  wherein  he  hail  rpRvstioued  us,  Jesus  had  sj^^ioken  of  lumself  as  tlie  Son  of 

Hati.      Mg^ht  it  not  be  indeed  that  he  was,  and  knew  that  he  was,  rtan^ht 

'■•!Ti  one  of  the  common  sons  of  man?     When  had  he  called  himeelf  the 

?     Never,  ♦  ,  . 

•  II  for  this  cause  did  the  Lord  lead  us  into  the  wilderness  toiiether  with 

[ir  Ma-^ter,  in  s<-»rrow  and  in  exile,  to  the  intent  that  there,  being  ajiart  from 

1 1,  we  might  wei^'lu  as  it  were  in  a  balance,  on  the  one  side  all  the 

I  I  on  the  other  side  the  Son  of  man;  a  man  of  sufferings  and  sorrows, 

oi   wanderiiiL'^s  un<l   rxtles,  acquainted  with  rejections  and  ronteui|)ts ; 

fliaf.  Imving  wei-in  d  the  two,  we  might  i>refer  the  ^m  of  man, 

'  lin  Voice  in  mu"  hearts  which  crie<l  within  us,  ^^  Whom  have 

it    thee?    And  there  is  none  on  earth  that  we  desire  in 
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conlparison  of  thee.'  And  this,  as  I  judge,  was  the  faith  that  Jesus  desired  of  U8 : 
and  to  this  faith  was  the  Lord  leading  our  hearts,  while  Jesus  was  patiently 
waiting  for  our  answer.  But  though  it  needeth  many  words  to  show  even  a 
very  little  of  the  searchings  of  our  hearts  in  that  sore  extremity,  yet  the  time 
thereof  was  short,  not  more  (as  I  said  before)  than  while  a  man  could  coimt 
nine  or  ten  very  slowly. 

"  Then  Peter  rose  up.  If  it  were  possible  to  judge  from  their  countenances, 
some  of  the  other  disciples  also  were  very  nigh  unto  speaking;  for  their 
features  were  as  it  were  in  a  flux,  dissolving  in  passion,  and  speech  seemed 
welhng  upward  through  them,  and  the  lips  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  were 
trembling  as  if  uix)n  the  brhik  of  utterance.  Notwithstanding  it  was  reserved 
for  Simon  Peter  to  set  forth  in  words  and  to  sha}>e  by  the  force  of  his  soul  the 
thoughts  of  John  and  all  the  rest.  He  therefore  rose  up  and  spake  as  I  never 
heard  man  speak  before,  neither  think  I  ever  to  hear  man  speak  again  saying, 
'  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ' 

"  Again  and  again,  pondering  that  saying  of  Simon  Peter  in  my  mind.  I  have 
thought  of  the  words  of  Nathanael,  how  he  said  that  Jesus  gave  a  voice  to  all 
visible  things  even  though  they  be  voiceless  by  nature ;  and,  in  the  same  wa.v, 
it  might  have  been  said  also  that  Jesus  had  power  to  give  a  kind  of  light  to 
sounds  :  such  brightness  did  he  seem  to  cast  upon  the  words  of  Simon  Peter, 
insomuch  that  the  words,  though  old,  seemed  new,  yea  quite  new,  and  never 
heard  before.  For  the  tongue  and  the  voice  seemed  the  tongue  and  the  voice 
of  Peter,  but  the  spirit  and  the  light  thereof  seemed  to  proceed  from  Jesus ;  » 
that  one  scarce  knew  whether  it  were  truer  to  say  that  it  was  Jesus  speaking 
through  Peter,  or  that  it  was  Pet«r  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

''  But  when  Jesus  heard  the  words  of  Peter,  he  turned  and  looked  upon  all 
the  disciples  and  upon  Peter,  and  he  rejoiced  with  an  exceeding  joy,  as  if  in 
that  utterance  of  faith  the  first  seed  had  been  sown  which  was  to  grow  up  into 
the  Tree  of  Life ;  or  as  if  he  had  seen  before  his  very  eyes  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  a  great  temple,  not  like  unto  the  marble  temple  of  Augustus 
built  upon  the  visible  rock,  but  a  temple  of  human  souls  compacted  together  by 
no  hands  of  man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  destructible  by  no  power  iu 
earth  or  hell.  Howbeit  he  called  it  not  Temple  but  rather  (using  the  word 
which  our  fathers  had  used  in  old  days  concerning  Israel)  Congregation ''  (p|i. 
258— 2G2). 

Judas  of  Kerioth,  however,  did  not  like  this  word  Congregation  so 
well  as  Kingdom.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  did  not  see  how 
the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  could  drive  Herod  from  Tiberias  or  the  Romans 
from  Jerusalem.  But  when  Jesus,  on  the  next  day  after  the  blessing 
of  Simon  Peter,  announced  that  they  were  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  next  Passover,  Judas  at  first  "  smote  his  hands  together  for  very 
gladness,"  counting  on  an  inevitable  collision  with  the  Romans,  in 
which  Jesus  must  put  forth  his  supernatural  power  and  destroy  them. 
Tliis  is  the  key  which  the  writer  uses  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the 
action  of  Judas.  Many  doubts  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  he  consideis 
this  explanation,  but  he  will  not  fail  to  be  interested  by  it.  That 
Judas  was  prompted  to  his  act  of  betrayal  by  the  desire  to  precipitite 
a  collision,  mixed  with  some  real  hope  that  Jesus  might  thus  be  foioed 
to  assert  his  power,  is  not  a  new  theoiy.  I  learn  fromDnJ 
article  on  Judas  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  that  it^ 
by  Archbishop  Whately,  Avho  was  himself  followin,«» 
Paulus,  the  ingenious  rationalizer  of  the  Gospel  Xlfl 
method   of  our  author   enables  him   to   give  it 
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coherence  which  it  could  not  previoufily  claim.  What  needs  to  be 
f  '  '  d  is  not  so  much  the  treachery  of  Judas,— avarice,  di«appomt- 
iji  ,^  itloufy,  wounded  self-love,  or  many  another  evil  motive^  will 
explain  that,^ — but  his  discipleship.  How  came  he  to  be  attracted 
towards  Jesus,  to  be  chosen  by  him  as  one  of  the  twelve*  to  live  with 
them  ag  a  brother  with  brethren,  to  follow  the  Master  into  the  very 
jaws  of  destruction?  In  **Philochrifitu8"  we  see  all  the  disciplea 
sharing  originally  in  the  popular  belief  in  Jesus  as  a  leader  of  insur- 
rcctioTJ,  and  never  able,  to  the  very  last,  completely  to  shake  it  off. 
Oar  author  uses  Nathanael  for  tlie  expression  of  the  most  spiritual 
%iew8  concerning  our  Lord's  mission  which  any  disciple  in  his  lifetime 
was  able  to  entertain.  But  Simon  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the 
leading  Apostles,  though  they  are  possessed  and  governed  by  devotion 
to  the  person  of  their  master,  expect  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  will 
triumph  over  the  enemies  of  Israel  by  a  display  of  heavenly  power. 
Judas,  according  to  Philochristus,  was  a  zealous  and  sincere  follower 
of  Jesus,  but  of  coarser  grain  and  with  a  larger  mixture  of  external 
motives  tliau  the  rest  of  the  twelve.  He  is  not  without  sensibiUty  for 
the  gracious  aspects  of  Christ's  character,  but  they  do  not  conquer 
him ;  his  nJfc  in  the  Apostolic  company  is  to  insist  upon  practical 
actiun  and  to  complain  of  what  seems  to  him  the  xmduly  gentle  hesi- 
tancy of  Jesus.  He  thinks,  as  many  followers  have  thought,  before 
and  after  him,  that  his  leader  needs  to  be  pushed  on.  It  becomes  to 
hun  a  duty  to  apply  this  pressure ;  but  he  succeeds  so  little  that  at  last 
he  is  driven  to  despair.  As  the  disciples  move  towards  Jerusalem, 
'  are  all  fiiU  of  anxiety  about  a  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
L  _  iieraent  ":»f  Judas  is  intense,  \\1ien  they  learn  that  Jesus  proposes 
to  make  a  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Simon  Peter,  according  to 
Philochristus,  observ^es : — 

**  WliPQ  that  cometb  to  |>as3,  then  daulitless  he  will  be  moved  to  perform 
some  mighty  work,  I  say  uot  that  he  will  smite  with  the  sword  ;  for  he  ever 
'  riiiketh  front  the  sword-  But  perchance  ho  will  pray  uuto  the  Lord,  an  J  the 
rth  will  open  for  our  eaeniie.s,  eveu  as  it  opened  for  tho  children  of  Korah,  or 
will  g*o  fortli  from  the  ppe8ence  of  our  Master  himself,  and  he  will  coosmne 
his  enemies  with  the  fervency  of  his  breath/* 

Judas  is  shown  to  us  struggling  against  his  despair,  but  more  and 
iore  angered  by  the  calmness  of  Jesus ;  and  the  last  moments  of  the 
&tual  betrayal  are  thus  described: — 

**^ Judas,  who  wiis  the  j^uide  of  the  tinned  men,  ran  swiftly  tiefore  the  rest 
p  "-  ^'  TT3,  and  said,  *•  Wm\,  }*X\\i\U^\\'  and  saluted  hiui.  Aii<l,  a«  I  was  told  by 
I  NVfre  uigh  to  see,  Jmias  seemed  as  if  lie  knew  not,  even  at  the  lust, 

iiuf  w'lUJd  come  to  pass,  nor  scarce  what  he  himself  was  doing.     For  he 
ubraced  Ji^j^us  and  pointed  Ui  thi?  soldiers  that  followed  l>ehin(i  liim,  mA  if 
T  *  .      ..   .  ►n  tb(»m.     Bnt  Jesus  lcK>ked 

him  such  answers  as  to  shew 
I  [  uoUiCi  J.  9  V*  Uujxiat  J  uda6  drew  back,  they  said,  as  one 


[After  the 


ijil  and  the  crucifixion, — of  which  Philo- 
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christus  himself  did  not  see  much,  though  he  approached  the  CSross  in 
time  to  hear  the  last  words, — Judas  is  introduced  once  more,  mad 
with  remorse  as  the  New  Testament  represents  him.  Having  come 
across  Philochristus,  he  utters  words  of  horror,  and  leaves  him. 

I  do  not  here  take  space  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Judas 
of  this  book  makes  the  Judas  of  the  Gospels  on  the  whole  more  intel- 
hgible.     I  am  not  unaware  of  objections  that  may  be  raised  to  the 
character  of  the  Betrayer  as  drawn  by  Philochristus,  when  I  say  that 
I  am  myself  disposed  to  retain  the  thought  of  Judas  as  a  tragical 
example  of  what  the  choice  of  a  lower  ideal  and  the  obstinate  rejec- 
tion of  a  higher  may  come  to,  rather  than  as  an  utterly  base  and 
odious  nature.     But  an  expression  used  by  Judas  in  this  his  last  meet- 
ing with  Philochristus  serves  as  a  starting-point  for  a  brief  notice  of 
what  the  author  has  to  say  about  the  Resurrection.     No  real  Philo- 
chiistus — ^no  disciple  of  the  Lord  and  elder  of  the  Church  in  Londinium 
— would  have  given  this  account  of  it.     It  is  a  modem  lover  of  Christ 
who  speaks.     Judas  hisses  out  "  He  is  not  dead ;  these  three  times  I 
have  seen  him."     The  words  begin  to  haunt  Philochristus.    As  he  goes 
up  the  mountain  to  Bethany,  "  all  things  thereon  seemed  to  cry  aloud 
with  one  consent,  *  He  is  not  dead.' "   He  throws  himself  on  the  ground 
in  his  sorrow  and  exhaustion,  and  falls  asleep ;  and  sees  a  vision  of 
Jesus  carried  up  in  triumph  to  heaven.     Waking  on  the  morrow  after 
day-break,  he  goes  to  the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha  and  finds  all  the 
Apostles  there.    For  a  while  they  all  sit  silent ;  then  they  begin  to 
touch  on  the  miserable  events  of  the  day  before,  but  also  on  the 
serenity  and  majesty  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  last  words,  "  Why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"  bring  them  to  silence  again.     Presently  one  of  the 
women  remarks  that  Jesus  had  prophesied  his  own  rejection  and  death. 
This  reminds  them  that  ho  had  also  spoken  of  a  victory  over  death. 
He  had  often  quoted  the  words  of  Hosea,  "  Come  and  let  us  return 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  torn  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten, 
and  he  will  bind  us  up.   After  two  days  will  he  revive  us ;  in  the  third 
day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight."     These  words 
**  after  two  days  he  will  revive  us  "  take  hold  of  them,  and  they  all  sit 
brooding  upon  them.     There  is  a  stirring  of  hope  in  their  hearts.    It 
is  beautifully  suggested  that  the  words  "  Why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?"  are  the  opening  words  of  a  psalm  which  was  familiar  to  Jesus, 
and  which  advances  from  despaiiing  utterances  to  trust  and  triumphant 
praise.    Mary  of  Magdala  passionately  refused  to  believe  that  Jesus 
could  be  dead  for  ever ;  "  God  were  no  God  unless  Jesus  were  restored 
to  life."     Thus  expectation  was  nourished  until  the  women  went  with 
their  spices  to  embalm  the  body,  and  foimd  the  stone  rolled  away  from 
the  tomb,  and  saw  an  angel  or  angels,  and  heard  the  words  "He  is  not 
here,  he  is  risen."     But  what  had  happened  to  the  body  laid  there  ?— 
Philochristus  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  leaving  the  Cross  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  he  met  Hezekiah  the  Rabbi,  who  taunted  him  and 
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said,  **  Te  Galileans  (as  is  reported  to  ns)  hope  to  steal  his  body  from 
the  grave  and  so  to  feign  that  he  has  risen ;  but  that  shall  not  be.  For 
though  yonr  patron  Joseph  of  Aiimathaea  may  have  his  will  to-day, 
yet  will  we  take  good  order  that  we  have  onr  will  to-morrow.  For  the 
body  of  a  false  prophet  deserveth  not  honourable  burial."  Another 
remarkable  incident  is  recorded  by  Philochristus.  When  the  sun  had 
set  on  the  day  after  the  Crucifixion,  he  determined  to  go  down  to  see 
whether  the  tomb  were  beset  by  guards  or  not,  and  whether  the  women 
with  their  spices  would  have  eaay  access  to  it.  Whilst  he  was  look- 
ing at  the  tomb,  which  then  had  the  stone  at  its  mouth,  he  saw  a  party 
of  men  arrive  with  torches,  and  Hezekiah  the  Rabbi  among  them. 
These  men  proceeded  to  surround  the  tomb,  whilst  they  sent  out 
watchers  to  spy  if  any  one  were  near ;  and  Philochiistus  had  to  fly, 
and  was  nearly  taken.  What  was  then  done,  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers 
to  imagine.  The  return  of  the  women  to  Bethany  was  ^on  followed 
by  that  of  Peter  and  John,  who  had  gone  into  the  tomb,  and  found  it 
empty.  Thereupon  Philochristus  and  others  determined  to  go  at  once 
into  Galilee,  and  in  a  few  days  Peter  and  James  and  others  of  the 
disciples  joined  them  at  Capernaum.  Philochristus  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe how  the  highly  wrought  expectation  of  the  disciples,  acting 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  men  who  had  been  long  fasting  and 
praying,  resulted  in  repeated  appearances  of  Jesus  as  they  were 
breaking  bread  in  remembrance  of  him  and  at  other  times.  The 
author  is  here  on  common  ground  with  all  the  non-Christian  critics  ; 
and  I  do  not  find  that  his  detailed  account,  as  by  an  eye-witness,  of 
the  apparitions,  makes  the  theory  at  all  the  more  acceptable.  He  in- 
vents such  stories  as  this :  "  James  had  taken  an  oath  that  he  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  until  he  had  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead. 
Therefore  on  the  night  after  the  vision  of  angels  which  had  been  seen 
by  the  women,  James  was  in  the  house  at  Bethany  with  Simon 
Peter  and  John,  and  the  table  was  spread  for  supper;  but  James 
would  not  eat.  Then  suddenly  Jesus  was  seen  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
them,  breaking  bread  and  blessing  it,  and  bidding  James  to  partake 
thereof."  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  no  such  oath  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  or  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul.  And  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
was  the  bread  which  was  broken  and  of  which  James  was  bidden  to 
partake,  as  unreal  as  the  vision  of  the  Lord  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  are  similarly  rationaUzed.  These 
events,  however,  are  delayed  in  "  Philochristus  "  for  a  year  beyond  the 
time  named  in  the  Gospels.  That  year  the  disciples  spend  in  Galilee, 
seeing  continual  apparitions  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  they  return  for 
the  next  Passover  to  Jerusalem,  they  have  a  vision  of  him  on  the  day 
of  the  Feast ;  but  for  the  following  forty  days  "  Jesus  revealed  him- 
self not  to  any  one  of  us,  neither  by  sight  nor  by  voice,"  until  the  eve  of 
the  Pentecost,  when  he  was  seen  ascending  in  the  flames  of  a  glorious 
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sunset,  and  "  we  knew  that  we  were  now  bidding  farewell  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  for  ever."  On  the  next  day  followed  the  Pentecostal  effumoiu 
And  at  this  point  the  history  pauses.  But  there  is  a  concluding  chap- 
ter in  which  Philochristus  professes  his  earnest  and  confirmed  faith  in 
the  Divinity  and  the  government  of  Jesus  Christ, — a  faith  beautifully 
and  eloquently  expressed  in  these  final  words  : 

"  Verily  to  thee,  0  Lord,  and  to  thy  Kingdom,  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
do  bear  witness. 

"The  faces  of  all  children,  whom  thou  didst  call  thy  little  ones,  gi\c  back 
the  brightness  of  thy  comitenance ;  the  goodness  of  all  good  men  testifieUi 
unto  thee,  the  supreme  pattern  of  all  good ;  yea  even  the  bad  and  the  weak 
proclaun  their  need  of  thee,  0  Lord  our  Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  is  power  to 
create  goodness  in  the  worst,  and  to  make  the  weakest  strong.  To  tny  word 
the  se^-time  and  harvests  bear  witness ;  the  flowers  also  do  sing  of  thy 
trustfulness  and  hope.  If  I  look  unto  the  earth,  thou  hast  trodden  and 
sanctified  it ;  if  to  the  heaven,  thou  hast  gone  up  into  it  and  dost  possess  it ; 
if  I  thmk  of  the  terrors  of  the  depths  beneath  the  earth,  behold,  thou  knowest 
them,  and  hast  passed  through  them,  and  overcome  them,  and  hast  broken  the 
bars  thereof ;  that  they  shall  no  more  keep  captive  them  that  shall  follow  in 
thy  footsteps,  passing  through  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Thus  hast  thou,  0 
Eternal  Word  (by  whom  in  ages  past  the  worlds  were  created),  now  in  these 
last  times  created  the  universe  anew  for  them  that  love  thee ;  so  that  all 
things  do  serve  thee  and  proclaim  thy  Good  Tidings,  and  the  world  is  become 
unto  thee  as  a  vesture,  and  the  elements  are  become  thy  ser\'ants :  yea,  death 
itself  thou  hast  subdued  to  be  thy  minister,  and  sin  thou  shalt  subdue  to  be  thy 
bond-slave." 

It  is  evident  from  this  hasty  sketch  that  "  Philochristus"  cannot  be 
read  without  the  intrusion  of  those  anxious  and  disturbing  thoughts 
which  modern  criticism  and  philosophy  awaken.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
study  like  this  cannot  be  quietly  contemplated,  as  if  it  were  a  picture 
by  Holman  Hunt.  But  the  author  himself  manifestly  intends  it  to  be 
one  of  the  attempts  with  which  this  age  is  familiar,  to  bring  the 
advanced  thouglit  of  the  time  to  bear  upon  Christianity.  Though  he 
has  no  preface  or  introduction,  he  tells  us  in  the  **  SchoUa'"  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  upon  what  method  he  has  proceeded.  He  assumes  that 
"  Philochristus  had  in  his  mind  a  certain  Original  Gospel  (whether  it 
were  a  book  or  tradition),"  from  which  the  Evangelists  derived  that 
part  of  their  narratives  which  is  common  to  the  first  three  Gospels. 
As  to  the  fourth  Gospel, 

**  ^Viichinous  saith  that  Philochristus,  although  he  make  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  acts,  nor  of  the  long  discourses,  nor  set  dialogues  of  that  Gospel,  ne\rerthe- 
less  useth  the  doctrine  of  that  (josjk-I  as  the  foundation  of  tlie  whole  of  hin 
hijstory.  Notwithstanding,  saitli  Anchinous,  Philochristus  seemeth  not  to 
attribute  this  doctrine  to  John  the  son  of  Zelx'doe  (who  ever  speaketh  after  a 
different  manner,  and  rather  as  one  of  the  Sons  of  Thimder,  or  a.s  the  wxiter  of 
the  book  of  Revelation,  than  as  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gosi)el),  but  to 
Nathanael  and  Quart  us." 

By  these  critical  assumptions,  a  certain  number  of  so-called  miracles, 
including  several  of  the  most  miraculous,  are  put  aside.  Of  tiie 
remainder,  some — such  as  most  of  the  acts  of  healing — are  described 
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Baid,  **  Yo  Galileans  (as  is  repcrrted  to  ti»)  hope  to  steal  his  body  from 
the  grave  and  so  to  feign  that  he  has  risen;  but  that  shall  not  be.    For 
though  yonr  patron  Joseph  of  Ariniathfea  may  have  his  will  to-day, 
yet  will  we  take  good  order  that  we  have  onrwill  to-morrow.  For  the 
body  of  a  false  prophet  deserveth  not  hononrable  bnrial."     Another 
[  Temarkable  incident  is  recorded  by  Philochristus*     'WTien  the  sun  had 
I  aei  on  the  day  after  the  Crucifixion,  he  determined  to  go  down  to  eee 
f  whether  the  tomb  were  beset  by  guards  or  not,  and  whether  the  women 
[  with  their  spices  would  have  easy  access  to  it.      Whilst  he  was  look- 
\  ing  at  the  tomb,  which  then  had  the  stone  at  its  mouth,  he  saw  a  party 
I  of  men  anive  with  torches,  and  Hezetiah  the  Rabbi  among  them. 
These  men  proceeded  to   Rurrouiid  the  tomb,  whilst  they  sent  out 
watchers  to  spy  if  any  one  wei^  near ;  and  Philochristus  had  to  fly, 
and  was  nearly  taken*  What  was  then  done,  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers 
I  to  imagine.      The  return  of  the  women  to  Bethany  was  ^oon  followed 
I  by  that  of  Peter  and  John,  who  had  gono  into  the  tomb,  and  found  it 
1  empty.     Thereupon  Philochristus  and  others  determined  t6  go  at  once 
into  Galilee,  and  in  a  few  days  Peter  and  James  and  othei-s  of  the 
)  disciples  joined  them  at  Capeniaum.     Philochristus  proceeds  to  de- 
Hfiribe  how  the  highly  wi-ought  expectation  of  the  disciples,  acting 
HIpon  the  nervous  system  of  men  who  had  been  long  fasting  and 
pra}ang,  resulted  in  repeated  appearances  of  Jesus  as  they  were 
breaking  bread  ia  remembrance  of  him   and  at  other  times*     The 
author  is  here  on  common  ground  \\4th  all  the  non-Christian  critics  ; 
\  and  I  do  not  find  that  his  detailed  accoimt,  as  by  an  eye-witness,  of 
the  apparitions,  makes  the  theory  at  all  the  more  acceptable.     He  in- 
vents such  stories  as  this :  "  James  had  taken  an  oath  that  he  would 
\  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  he  had  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead. 
Therefore  on  the  night  after  the  vision  of  angels  whioli  had  been  seen 
by  the  women,  James  was  in  the  house  at  Bethany  mth    Simon 
I  P^tcr  and  John,  and  the  table  was  spread  for  supper ;  but  James 
would  not  eat.     Then  suddenly  Jesus  was  seen  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
them,  breaking  bread  and  blessing  it,  and  bidding  James  to  partake 
thereof,"    It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  no  such  oath  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  or  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul.    And  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
was  the  bread  which  was  broken  and  of  which  James  was  bidden  to 
partake,  as  unreal  as  the  vision  of  the  Lord  1 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the 
.  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  are  similarly  rationaUzed.  These 
I  ev6ut8,  however,  are  delayed  in  **  Philochristus'*  for  a  year  beyond  the 
I  tir  d  in  the  Gospels.     That  year  the  disciples  spend  in  Gahlee, 

I  Hei.,..^  atinual  apparitions  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Wlien  they  return  for 
1  the  next  Passover  to  Jerusalem,  they  have  a  vision  of  him  on  the  day 
I  *  thii  Foaist ;  btit  for  the  following  forty  days  **  Jesus  revealed  him- 
^^  r.t  fr»  ony  oue  of  US,  ueithov  by  sight  nor  by  voice,"  until  the  eve  of 
^H  when  he  was  seen  asceuding  in  the  flames  of  a  glorious 
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our  faith  in  Christ  and  God  on  miracles.  He  invites  them  to  believe 
in  a  forgiving  Father,  revealed  and  known  through  his  Son,  who  ii 
now  raling  and  breathing  his  Spirit  into  men  from  heaven,  but  who 
once  lived  and  was  pnt  to  death  as  Jesns  of  Nazareth.  He  calls  npon 
them  thus  to  acknowledge  Christ,  not  because  he  interfered  with 
the  coni'se  of  nature,  but  because  he  manifested  heavenly  qualities 
and  powera,  to  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing 
him  to  be  what  he  declared  himself  to  be,  the  Son  of  God.  I  entirely 
believe  this  to  be  the  right  and  evangelical  method.  But  can  we 
persuade  ourselves  for  a  moment  that  this  Gospel  will  have  nothing 
"  miraculous  *'  in  it  to  one  who  beUeves  in  an  immutable  course  of 
nature  ?  I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  from  aU  that  I  have  learned 
as  to  the  views  of  those  who  decline  to  believe  in  miracles,  I  should 
infer  that  such  a  Divine  Man  as  Philochristus  worships  w^ould  be  to 
them  the  most  transcendent  and  impossible  of  miracles. 

Certainly,  one  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  after  the  manner  of  Philo- 
christus cannot  tliink  of  this  Son  of  God  as  a  casual  product  of  natural 
evolution.  The  appearance  of  such  a  Being  upon  the  w^orld's  stage 
cannot  be  classed  with  that  of  extraordinary  men  such  as  Socrates  or 
Shakespeare.  It  must  be  regarded  a«  an  altogether  exceptional  fact, 
an  intervention  descending  from  heaven  upon  the  natural  succession 
of  human  beings.  This  Son  of  God,  miraculous  inliimself,  is  admitted 
to  have  perfonned  cures  tmnscending  the  known  powers  of  other 
men,  to  have  arrested  the  course  of  fevers  with  a  word  or  a  look,  to 
have  given  sudden  restoration  from  chronic  paralysis,  permanent 
deliverance  from  epilepsy  and  lunacy.  He  is  represented  as  rising 
after  death  to  a  higher  condition  of  life  and  consciousness,  of  a  kind 
which  we  fail  to  detect  in  any  observed  order  of  natural  phenomena. 
And  from  that  time  to  this  he  is  alleged  to  be  exercising  an  sffective 
government  of  hiunan  aflFairs,  so  that  men's  Uves  are  moulded,  not 
only  by  the  impulse  of  evolution,  but  by  free  relations  of  their  spirits 
with  an  invisible  Lord. 

The  histories  called  the  Gospels,  from  which  we  learn  nearly  all 
that  we  know  of  this  Divine  Man,  tell  us  these  things  which  Philo- 
christus accepts  as  true,  and  add  to  these  some  other  wonderful  state- 
ments concerning  him.  They  report,  for  example,  in  their  uniformly 
simple  and  matter-of-fact  style,  that  he  restored  the  sight  of  certain 
blind  persons.  Philochristus  stumbles  at  such  a  miracle,  and  gives  a 
spiritual  interpretation  to  the  statement.  Again  they  tell  us  that, 
when  his  body  had  been  laid  in  the  grave,  it  was  not  left  to  natural 
decay,  but  imdcrwent  some  exceptional  change  and  left  the  tomb 
empty  in  which  it  lay.  Philochristus  substitutes  for  this*  account  a 
stoiy  that  the  Jewish  priests  sent  men  by  night  who  carried  off  the 
body  of  Jesus  and  dishonoured  and  destroyed  it.  We  are  led  therefore 
to  tliis  question,  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  have  been 
brought  to  accept  the  great  wonder  of  the  Divine  personality  of  Jesns 
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will  «»ee  hopeless  Btumbling-blocks  in  these  lesser  wonders  t  We  may 
sjrmpathize,  mdeed,  with  the  feeUng  that  turns  away  from  prodigies. 
The  Gospels  themselves  teach  us  not  to  imagine  that  we  can  ascend 
from  prodigies  to  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  system  which  lays  down  as  a  first  article  of  faith  that 
every  statement  in  the  New  Testament  iw  absolutely  and  literally  trne. 
But  as  we  read  the  Gospels  with  the  reverence  which  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be  due  to  them,  we  shall  at  least  ask  whether  thei-e  is 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  this  and  the  other  statement  which  they 
contain.  When  the  grace  and  tnith  of  Christ  have  persuaded  us  to 
believe  in  him  as  tlie  Son  of  God»  and  we  come  down  with  hira  from 
nven  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  so  exceptional  appearance  on  earth* 
we  likely  to  prrmouiice  that  an  alleged  event  in  his  history  cannot 
possibly  be  tnie,  because  it  is  nut  of  the  common  course  of  nature  t 
I  will  not  affirm  that  the  Christian  faith  in  a  risen  Saviour  is  bound  up 
with  the  received  view  as  to  the  mode  of  hie  resurrection;  the  sub* 
st&ntial  fact  for  our  faith  is  that  Jesus  Uvea,  not  that  his  body  was 
transmuted.  But  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  those  who  inherit  the  faith 
of  the  Apostles  to  amend  what  all  the  Apostles  believed  on  such  a 
point.  An  imbeliever  who  thinics  that  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  was  a 
complete  delusion,  and  that  the  Gospels  are  a  mass  of  untmstworthy 
legends,  is  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  author  of  *'  Philo- 
christus."  This  author*  going  so  far  as  he  does  in  reverent  aoceptanoe 
of  the  Gospel  narrative,  feels  himself  bound  to  explain  what  he  would 
substitute  for  it  when  he  diverges  from  it.  Accordingly,  he  gives 
ivhat  seems  to  me  a  very  lame  account  indeed  of  the  occurrences 
hich  followed  the  Crucifixion.  He  makes  Hezekiah,  one  of  the 
emies  of  Jesus*  tell  Philochristus  that  it  is  reported  that  "  ye  Gali- 
leans hope  to  steal  his  body  and  so  to  feign  that  he  is  risen;"  but  that 
he  and  his  friends  will  take  good  care  that  the  disciples  shall  not  do 
so.  Such  a  report,  implies  that  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  the  disciples ;  but  we  are  presently  told  how  the  hope  of  it 
began  to  germinate  in  their  minds  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  threat 
of  llezekiah,  so  shocking  to  a  reverent  disciple,  makes  no  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Philochristns,  who  neither  communicates  what  he  has 

P heard  to  any  other  disciple  nor  keeps  it  in  his  own  memory.     But, 
|{oing  down  to  the  tomb  to  see  whether  the  women  would  have^ 
unchecked  access  to  it,  he  happens  to  see  Hezekiah  evidently  doing, 
*''  *     iig   party  of  agents  of  the  chief  priests,  what  he  had 

>  do.    Philochristus,  barely  escaping  out  of  their  hands, 
and  told  the  woman  what  he  had  seen,  and  they  were  "  sore 
^"    -   '    ''  '  to  say,  makes  no  difference  to 

Mtpes*     It  scarcely  appeal's  there- 
t  waa  that  distressed  them.    No  anger  against  t!ie  enemiet* 
'"^     ^  '  *   least,  to  steal  and  dinhonour  his  body 

.    And  Hezeldah  and  hia  accomplices  are 
3  H  2 
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8o  foolish  as  not  to  see  that,  if  they  steal  the  body  and  all  the  manj 
persons  who  must  have  been  privy  to  the  act  keep  their  secret  ever 
after,  they  are  serving  the  very  design  wliich  they  intended  to  defeat 
For  it  was  the  same  thing  for  the  fiction  of  the  disciples,  whether  the 
body  of  the  Lord  disappeared  by  their  act  or  by  the  act  of  his 
enemies.  In  truth,  the  rationaUzing  process,  as  applied  to  the  Gospel 
narratives,  has  never  given  much  satisfaction  except  to  those  who 
have  exercised  their  ingenuity  upon  it. 

The  value  of  this  book,  then,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  consist  in  it» 
likeliness  to  find  favour  as  a  new  version  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the 
testimony  it  bears  to  the  spiritual  aullwrity  of  the  Lord  Jetnu  C/tritt.  It 
is  a  task  of  this  age  of  ours,  by  many  forms  of  its  activity,  to  give 
their  due  supremacy  to  the  righteousness  and  love  which  were  mani- 
fested as  the  very  Divine  nature  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  only  in 
reveaUng  these  to  the  heart  and  conscience  that  the  Gospel  does  it» 
appointed  work.  When  once  orthodoxy  has  entangled  and  fettered 
the  minds  of  Christians  in  evidential  miracles  or  intellectual  systems  of 
doctrine  or  methods  of  discipline,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  Then  it  is  good  that  men's  minds  should  be  agitated  and 
shaken ;  yes,  let  us  confess  it,  whatever  the  cost  of  such  disturbance 
may  be.  When  the  constriction  of  opinion  is  loosened,  and  men  are 
set  free  to  speculate  on  Divine  nature  and  revelation,  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  many  attempts  to  -propound  new  theories  of  reUgion ; 
the  soil  will  be .  fertile  in  varieties  of  Gnosis.  There  will  be  much 
suffering,  much  apparent  waste  of  moral  strength.  If  it  were  ours  to 
guard  the  Church  from  such  dangers,  we  should  no  doubt  do  our  best 
to  avert  them.  But  we  must  accept  the  conditions  of  our  time.  And 
do  we  not  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  doubts  and  inquiries  of  the  age,  all 
things  bearing  their  witness  in  one  voice  or  another  to  the  spiritual 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  all  merely  naturalistic  theories  of  existence^ 
the  absolute  need  of  an  authority  for  the  conduct  of  life  and  of  a  stay 
and  comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  death,  which  no  system  of  evolution 
can  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  those  who  are  completely 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  orthodoxy  turning  their  reverent 
thoughts  with  a  yearning  which  they  will  not  disguise  to  the  heavenly 
dignity  of  the  Son  of  man.  It  is  not  for  the  most  of  us  to  discard  our 
orthodoxy ;  we  may  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord,  "  These  thing* 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  otlier  undone."  But  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  any  voice,  w^hose  tones  are  e^'idently  ni»i 
tuned  by  orthodoxy,  wliich  calls  men  to  worship  the  righteousness  and 
love  supremely  shown  in  a  self-humbhng  Divine  Man.  And  such 
a  voice,  of  real  freshness  and  sweetness  and  power,  we  seem  to  hear 
in  the  words  of  Pliilochristus. 

J.  L'iEWELYN  DaVBES, 


MR  FROUDE'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS 

BECKET. 


MR.  FROUDE'S  appearance  on  the  field  of  mediaeval  history  will 
hardly  be  matter  of  rejoicing  to  those  who  have  made  mediaeval 
fcistory  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  their  lives.  They  cannot  welcome 
liim  as  a  partner  in  their  labours,  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of 
historic  truth.  On  the  other  hand  they  cannot  afford  to  pass  by  his 
appearance  without  notice.  He  cannot  be  treated  as  one  of  the  crowd 
of  blunderers  who  may  be  left  to  perish  of  their  own  insignificance. 
Mr.  Froude  has  a  name  and  a  following.  What  he  writes  will  be  read 
by  many  and  will  be  believed  by  some.  Even  if  he  were  now  begin- 
ning as  an  unknown  writer,  he  would  be  sure  of  a  more  attentive  and 
favourable  hearing  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  unknown  writers.  His 
style  is  admired  by  many,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  its  merits.  When 
Mr.  Froude  can  keep  himself  both  from  metaphors  and  from  vulgar- 
isms, he  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  clearly  and  attractively.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  read  a  narrative  by  Mr.  Froude  about  times,  places, 
and  persons  of  which  one  had  never  heard  before,  among  which 
there  would  therefore  be  no  means  of  judging  whether  his  statements 
were  accurate  or  inaccurate.  In  such  a  case  the  critical  faculty  would 
slumber,  and  we  might  simply  enjoy  what  we  might  be  sure  would 
Bupply  much  for  us  to  enjoy.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there 
ore  many  with  whom  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fronde's  style  goes  very  much 
^further  than  this.  His  way  of  writing  is  eminently  fitted  to  impose 
on  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves.  When 
Mr.  Froude  is  most  inaccurate,  when  he  is  most  thoroughly  ignorant  of 
•the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  he  still  writes  with  an  air  of  quiet  confi- 
dence which  is  likely  to  take  in  all  whose  own  studies  have  not  qualified 
them  to  answer  him.  It  is  because  the  air  of  confidence  is  so  quiet 
that  it  is  so  dangerous.     As  a  rule,  those  who  write  on  subjects  which 
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they  have  not  mastered  betray  their  lack  of  mastery  in  their  manner. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Fronde's  manner  to  suggest  either  lack  of 
knowledge  or  unfair  treatment  of  materials.  Never  surely  did  a  false 
prophet  succeed  so  thoroughly  in  putting  on  the  outward  garb  of  the 
true.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  who  read  in  perfect  good 
faith  and  with  a  sincere  desire  of  knowledge  are  led  away  by  this 
singular  appearance  of  knowledge  and  fairness  where  both  are  in 
truth  absent.  Still  it  is  lucky  that,  even  when  Mr.  Froude  is  most 
plausible,  he  is  almost  siu-e  to  let  sometliing  out  to  startle  the  reader 
who  reads  in  good  faith,  however  small  may  be  his  amount  of  critical 
knowledge.  Many  were  doubtless  tempted  to  accept  Mr.  Froude's  new 
theory  of  Henry  the  Eighth, — a  theoiy  which  Hallam  so  vigorously 
demolished  beforehand, — who  drew  back  when  they  were  asked  to 
beheve  that  Henry  beheaded  Anne  one  day  and  married  Jane  the 
next  from  no  motive  but  the  severest  sense  of  pubUc  duty.  So  Mr. 
Froude,  in  his  present  attempt  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  great  men 
of  the  twelfth  century,  puts  on  the  outward  garb  of  one  who  has  read 
and  tested  his  materials,  and  has  come  to  a  critical  judgement  on  what 
he  has  read  and  tested.  But  h e  happily  leaves  a  little  cranny  open  which 
enables  us  to  look  within.  The  very  first  words  of  Mr.  Froude's  Life 
and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket*  are  enough  to  show  us  that  the  seeming 
historical  inquiry  is  really  designed  as  a  manifesto  against  a  theological 
party  which  once  numbered  its  author  among  it«  members.  To  those 
who  know  the  whole  Uterature  of  the  subject,  it  has  a  look  more 
impleasant  still.  Those  whose  study  of  twelfth-century  history  goes 
back  to  times  when  those  who  are  now  in  their  second  half-century  were 
young,  will  not  fail  to  remember  a  time  when  the  name  of  Froude  re- 
minded them  of  another,  an  earlier,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
a  worthier,  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  And  some  of  those  who  go 
back  so  far  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  natural  kindliness,  if  no 
other  feeUng,  might  have  kept  back  the  fiercest  of  partisans  from 
ignoring  the  honest  work  of  a  long-deceased  brother,  and  from  dealing 
stabs  in  the  dark  at  a  brother's  almost  forgotten  fame. 

Of  the  historical  work  of  the  elder  Froude  with  regard  to  the  great 
controversy  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  I  shall  have  a  few  words 
to  say  presently.  I  am  as  yet  concerned  rather  with  the  relation  of  the 
younger  bearer  of  that  name  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  and  to 
mediaeval  history  generally.  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  has  mainly  confined 
himself  to  later  periods  of  English  history  ;  in  one  of  his  works  he  has 
dealt  with  times  which  a  few  living  men  can  still  remember.  He  has 
appeared  as  the  apologist  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  as  the  apologist  of 
Flogging  Fitzgerald.  The  way  in  which  he  has  treated  his  subjects 
has  been  commonly  such  as  now  and  then  to  suggest  the  thought  that 
the  whole  thing  is  an  elaborate  joke.     The  thought  will  force  itself 

*  Hdneteenih  Ceniwry,  June,  1877,  p.  648. 
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Ipoii  the  mind  that  Mr,  Fronde  is  simply  laugliing  at  his  readers,  and 

ing  to  see  what  amount  of  paradox  they  may  be  made  to  swallow. 

hat  any  man  coiild  venture*  in  a  civilised,  iic»t  to  say  in  a  Christian, 

mmunity.  to  put  forth  some  of  the  moral  theories  which  Mr.  Frond© 

►tits  forth,  to  defend  some  of  the  act©  which  Mr,  Froude  defends, 

gbt  indeed  seem  beyond  hxunan  belief.     Yet  some  very  astounding 

erformances  in  this  line  are  no  more  than  might  be  looked  for  from 

Hie  who  tnraed  from  legendary-  hagiography  to  write  '*  Shadows  of 

le  Clouds  "  and  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith."     On  pm-ely  mcual  points 

er^  is  no  need  for  me  now  to   enlarge  ;    every  man  who  knows 

right   from   wrong  ought   to  be   able  to   see   through   the   web   of 

ingenious  sophistry  which  tries  to  justify  the  slaughter  of  More  and 

Fisher.     Still  the  apologist  of  King  Harry  has  hardly  done  the  best 

t  might  be  done  for  his  own  hero.     Mr.  Froude'a  flattering  piuture 

mes  hardly  nearer  to  the  real  man  than  the  vulgar  Bluebeard  por- 

t  of  which  he  very  rightly  complains.     Both  pictures  alike  slur 

ver  the  distinguishing  lines  in  a  character  which  is  in  tiiith  a  most 

gular  moral  study.    In  Mr.  Fronde's  lofty  contempt  for  eccleHJastical 

etails   he  perhaps  hardly  thought  it  a  fact  worthy  of  his  attention 

at  Henry  the  Eighth  himself  drew  up  the  statutes  of  some  of  the 

thedral  churches  which  he  refounded.  that  he  drew  them  up  with 

own  hand,  and  that  the  Btatutes  so   drawn  up  breath t;  a  spirit 

oi*thy  of  the  most  pious  founders  on  record.     That  this  same  man 

ad  rolibed  those  very  churches  of  their  most  sacred  treasures,  that 

e  had  squandered  and  gambled  away  all  that  men  before  Iub  time  had 

greed  to  respect,  that  his  hand  had  been  stretched  out  to  lay  waste 

d  to  spoil  the  very  resting-places  of  the  dead,  seems  at  first  one 

of  the  strangest  of  moral  contradictions.      Yet  both   are  parts  of  a 

ngely  mixed  character,  the  character  of  a  tyrant  the  forai  of  whose 

nny  has  no  exact  parallel  elsewhere.     Mr,  Froude's  belief  that 

enry  married  Jane  Seymour  as  '*  an  indififerent  official  act/'  which 

e  went  through  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  quite  wipes  out  the  pecu- 

r  character  of  Henrv^'s  tyranny  with  regard  to  his  marriages  as  with 

gard  to  anything  else.     A  tyrant  who  was  determined  to  have  his 

wn  will  in  all  things,  but  who  always  strove  to  find  something  like 

gal  sanction*  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  will,  was  specially  in- 

'enious  in  finding  out  pretexts  which  gave  some  kind  of  legal  sanction 

his  divorces,  beheadings,  and  remarriages.     We  can  well  believe 

at,  when  Henry  had  beheaded  Anne  and  married  Jane,  he  returned 

thanks  that  he  had  reformed  his  **  old  and  detestable  life,'*  that  he  was 

lo  longer  an  adidterer  as  other  kings  were,  not  even  as  his  fricjiil  and 

rother.  Francis  of  France.     A  character  like  this  deserved  drawing 

in  its  minutest  lights  and  shadows;  hut  all  its  characteriBtic  features 

ve  been  daubed  out  by  the  indiscriminate  apology  of  Mr,  Froude, 

rom  the  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 

markable  a  specimen  of  human  nature  has  not  had  better  justice 
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done  to  it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  historic  and  of  moral  tnith,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  portrait  so  wide  of  the  reality  shotdd  be 
accepted  as  genuine.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  if  any  have  been 
found  at  once  to  accept  Mr.  Fronde's  statement  of  Henry's  acts  and  to 
accept  his  judgement  upon  them. 

Mr.  Fronde,  it  may  be  remembered,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
writer  on  historical  subjects — for  his  contribution  to  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as  history — ^in  a  paper  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Oxford  Essays,  which  deservedly  drew  to  itself  much  atten- 
tion, and  in  which  truth  and  error  were  mingled  in  a  remarkable  way. 
Mr.  Fronde's  main  proposition  was  that  English  history  ought  to  be 
studied  in  the  Statute-Book.  Taken  with  some  qualifications,  the  pro- 
position is  a  thoroughly  true  one.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  many 
readers  and  writers  of  history  have  devoted  themselves  to  personal 
matters,  or  at  the  most  to  battles  and  negotiations,  and  have  left  legis- 
lation and  all  that  legislation  touches  too  much  in  the  backgpx)und. 
Mr.  Fronde  did  really  good  service  by  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  internal  legislation  of  any  country  at  least  as  prominent 
a  part  in  its  history  as  any  of  those  aspects  of  the  story  by  which 
internal  legislation  has  often  been  overshadowed.  But,  in  putting  forth 
this  really  important  truth,  Mr.  Fronde  was  led  into  two  errors.  One 
of  these  lurks  in  the  word  "  Statute-Book."  If  we  are  allowed  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Statute-Book  "  so  as  to  take  in  our 
earliest  written  Dooms,  and  our  scattered  notices  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions yet  older  than  our  earliest  written  DoomSj  then  we  may  fully 
admit  that  the  Statute-Book  is  the  true  text-book  of  English  lidstory. 
Still  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  Statute-Book  "  might  seem  to  imply  a 
somewhat  modern  way  of  looking  at  things  ;  it  might  seem  to  imply 
that  the  study  of  the  laws  and  history  of  England  could  safely  begin 
at  some  arbitrary  point  later  than  their  beginning.  And  while 
Mr.  Fronde  did  right  in  claiming  for  acts  of  parliament  and  for  other 
public  documents  their  due  value  among  the  sources  of  history,  he  went 
further,  and  seemed  to  claim  for  them  a  kind  of  infalUbiKty  which  the 
lawyers  themselves  do  not  venture  to  assert.  It  is,  I  beheve,  an 
acknowledged  legal  rule  that  the  preamble  of  an  act  of  parliament  need 
not  be  received  as  of  any  binding  force.  Mr.  Fronde  deems  to  think 
otherwise.  He  seems  to  look  on  the  statements  of  motives  and  causes 
set  forth  in  any  public  document  as  being  of  necessity  the  real  motives 
and  causes.  On  this  point,  Gibbon  and  Sismondi  held  quite  another 
view  from  Mr.  Fronde.*  Acts  of  parhament,  proclamations,  public 
documents  of  every  kind,  have  indeed  their  use  ;  but  it  is  not  the  par- 
ticular use  which  was  claimed  for  them  by  Mr.  Fronde.    The  motives 

*  I  am  unavoidably  writing  without  the  means  of  reference  to  books,  except  such  as  I 
have  brought  with  me  for  the  express  purpose  in  hand.  But  I  hare  diaciiaaed  Mr. 
Froude's  way  of  treating  documents,  and  quoted  the  paasages  from  Siamondi  and 
Gibbon,  in  an  article  in  the  FortnigMly  Review  (No.  57,  Se|^ember,  ISTl,)  on  "  The 
Use  of  Historical  Documents." 
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Irhicb  are  set  forth  in  a  public  proclamation  are  by  no  meane  neces- 
ftrily  the  real  motivee  of  the  potentate  who  pute  forth  the  proclamation, 
ftnt  they  have  their  historical  value  none  the  less.    For  it  is  often  impor- 
»nt  to  know,  not  only  by  what  raotives  a  man  really  acted,  but  by  what 
Ijotivee  he  wished  that  others  Rhquld  bctlieve  that  he  acted.    Now  these 
?wo  forms  of  error,  which  diflfigiired  an  argument  which  %va8  highly 
ngeniouB  and  to  a  great  extent  true,  are  both  of  them  worth  studying, 
because  they  point  to  one  great  cause  of  error  in  Mr.  Fronde's  writings. 
They  are  exactly  the  errors  of  a  no\'ice  ;  they  are  the  errors  of  a  man 
wild  had  taken  up  historical  writing  and  historical  stndy  in  the  middle 
9stead  of  at  the  beginning.    Mr.  Froude  had  clear-sightedness  enongh 
8i*e  at  a  glance  the  importance  of  documentary-  evidence.     But  the 
conviction  had  to  him  something  of  the  charm  of  a  discovery;  an 
jflScial  proclamation,  judgement,  assertion  of  any  kind,  became  in  his 
refi  clothed  with  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  before  which  the  ordinary 
lies  of  morals  and  the  ordinarv*  rules  of  historical  c^vidence  had  to 
give  way.     All  this  could  hardly  have  happened  to  one  who  bad  made 
listoiy  the  study  of  his  life.     But  Mr.  Froude,  by  his  ovrn  statement, 
id  not  made  history  the  study  of  his  life.   Nor  was  he,  like  Mr.  Finlay* 
ed  to  the  study  of  the  past  because  he  saw  that  no  otherwise  could  he 
id  the  key  to  what  he  saw  around  him  in  the  present.    Mr.  Froiide,  in 
that  singular  confession  which  he  once  published,*  explained  that  he  took 
the  writing  of  English  history  cliiefly  because  he  had  nothing  else  to 
|o.  The  consequence  naturaUy  was  that  he  rushed  at  a  particular  period 
rithout  any  preparation  from  the  study  of  oarHer  periods.     No  one  who 
%lly  knows  English  history^  can  fail  to  see  in  almost  everj'  page  of 
Ir.  Fronde's  account  i>f  Henry  the  Eighth  signs  of  imperfect  know- 
?dge  of  the  days  before  Henry  the  Eighth.     This  fault  mends  itself 
to  some  extent  as  he  goes  on  ;  but  its  effects  can  never  be  fully  got 
rid  of.    Constant  inaccumcy  of  reference  and  quotation  betray  the  man 
%vho  has  begun  to  write  without  having  gtme  through  any  thorough 
I      disciplme  of  reading*     Endless  displays  of  ignorance  on  points  of 
detail  bear  the  saraf?  witness.     The  man  who  insisted  on  the  Statute- 
Bo  ok  being  the  text-biK)k  of  English  history  showed  that  he  had 
\      never  heard  oi  peine  forte  et  dure  and  had  nu  clear  notion  of  the  nature 
'      of  a  bill  of  attainder.     A  crowd  of  mistakes  on    ecclesiastical   and 
L     foreign  points  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Fronde's  reviewere.     And 
^H^iere  is  one  point  in  which  Mr.  Froude  shows  a  striking  contrast  to 
^HLord  Macaiday.     One  of  the  best  points  in  Lord  Macaulay's  History  is 
^Hbe  vivid  way  in  which  he  brings  before  his  readem  the  past  history 
^Ktid  present  state  of  eveiy  place  which  witnessed  any  event  of  impor- 
^Tance  in  his  stor}\     Lord  Macaulay  clearly  made  it  his  business  to 
Ljsee  with  his  own  eyes  the  planes  of  which  he  had  to  speak.      Mr, 
^K^roude  seems  never  to  have  done  anything  of  the  kind.     He  can 
^^rividly  describe  a  place  which  he  has  seen ;    but  it  is  plain  that  a 
^^  •  It  appeared  in  a,  Sy^eaf  of  "  The  English  in  Ireland." 
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large  part  of  the  places  which  figure  in  his  story  he  has  never  seen. 
Take  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hooper.  As  far  as  personal  inci- 
dent goes,  Mr.  Fronde  tells  his  story  well ;  bnt  Lord  Macaulay  would 
have  added  a  vi^ad  picture  of  Gloucester  city  in  its  transition  state,  when 
the  abbey  had  so  lately  become  the  cathedral  churoh.  In  Mr.  Fronde  b 
hands  the  story,  full  of  personal  life,  is  utterly  without  that  local  life 
which  it  would  certainly  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Macanlav. 

But,  besides  all  this,  Mr.  Fronde's  treatment  of  later  times  displays 
one  characteristic  which  goes  yet  further  than  all  these  to  disqualify 
him  for  treating  any  subject  of  mediaeval  history.  This  is  his  fanatical 
hatred  towards  the  English  Church  at  all  times  and  under  all  cbaractere. 
Reformed  or  unreformed,  it  is  all  the  same ;  be  it  the  Church  of  Dunstao, 
®f  Anselm,  or  of  Arundel,  of  Parker,  of  Land,  or  of  Tillotfion,  it  is  all 
one  to  Mr.  Fronde.  It  is  a  hatred  compared  to  which  I  should  think 
that  the  enmity  of  any  Nonconformist,  religious  or  political,  must  be  a 
lukewarm  feeling.  It  certainly  surpasses  anything  into  which  an 
ordinary  lajTnan  can  throw  himself  even  dramatically.  It  is,  I  should 
guess,  a  degree  of  hatred  which  must  be  pecuUar  to  those  who  have 
entered  her  ministry  and  forsaken  it,  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  one  man 
who  first  wrote  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  then  "  Shadows  of  the  Clouds." 
How  deep-set  and  bitter  Mr.  Fronde's  anti-ecclesiastical  feelings  are  iB 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  fullest  artistic 
perception  of  whatever  is  touching  and  poetic  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system.  Mr.  Fronde,  as  a  writer,  never  reaches  so  high  a  point  as  in 
several  passages  where  he  describes  various  scenes  and  features  of 
monastic  life.  To  do  justice  to  a  bishop  or  a  monk  is  what  Mr.  Froude 
can  never  biing  himself  to  ;  but  to  paint  this  and  that  poetic  aspect 
of  a  bishop  or  a  monk  is  what  few  men  can  do  better.  Hatred  must 
be  fierce  indeed  which  is  in  no  way  softened  by  so  remarkable  a  power 
of  merely  artistic  appreciation.  In  a  student  of  mediaeval  history 
Mr.  Fronde's  artistic  appreciation  is  undoubtedly  no  contemptible 
help ;  but  it  will  hardly  stand  in  the  place  of  unswerving  justice. 
What  the  mediaeval  Church  asks  from  the  student  of  mediaeval  history 
is  simply  justice.  And  justice  will  never  be  done  to  her  either  by 
fanatical  votaries  or  by  fanatical  enemies.  Mr.  Froude  has  tried  both 
characters ;  and  both  characters  are  aUke  incompatible  with  justice, 
incompatible  with  truth. 

Thus  prepared  or  unprepared,  Mr.  Froude  has  made  more  thao 
one  raid,  as  it  may  be  called,  on  the  history  of  times  earlier  than 
those  with  which  he  deals  in  his  chief  work.  It  is  curious  to  mark 
the  exactly  opposite  way  in  which  his  mediaeval  sketches  have  been 
received  by  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not,  studied  the 
times  in  which  Mr.  Froude  has  ventured  himself.  The  sketches, 
simply  as  sketches,  are  brilliant  and  eff*ective  ;  the  only  imlucky  thing 
is  that  the  things  sketched  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  existence 
except  in  Mr.  Fronde's  imagination.     By  those  who  are  not  themselvei 
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istorical  etudefnts,  who  have  not  the  means  of  testing  the  truth  of 
le  pictures  wliich  Mr.  Froude  has  given  thenu  those  pictures  have 
aatumlly  been  admired.     They  have  been  admired  as  a  well-executed 
picture*  good  in  drawing  and  colour,  may  be  admired  by  those  who 
ive  not  the  means  of  knowing  that  it  beai*B  no  likenese  whatever  to 
le   scene    or  the    buildings   which   it  profeBseB  to  represent.     But 
Btorical   echularfi,   those    who   have    lived   and   made   their  homes 
the  ages  in  which  Mr,  Froude  shows  himself  only  as  an  occasional 
aarauder,  have  passed  a  difierent  judgt^ment.     These  lesser  writings 
ive  indeed  seriously  aflected  their  estimate  of  Mr,  Fronde's  greater 
^ork.     They  are   no   longer   inclined  to   look  on  the  defence  of 
lenry  the   Eighth  a«  a  mere   ingenious  paradox.     They  are  now 
fully  convinced  that,  even  in   deaUng   with   the  relations   between 
lenry  and  his  %vives,  Mr,  Froude  really  meant  what  he  said.     They 
^are  now  disposed  to  set  down  Mr.  Frondes  va^rici^  of  narrative 
and    judgement  to  an   inborn   and  incurable  twist,  which  makes  it 
[ipnasible  for  him  to  make  an  accurate  statement  about  any  matter* 
?hey  see  in  these  lesser  writings  that  when  Mr*  Froude  undertakes 
one  of  the  simplest  of  tasks,  that  of  fairly  reporting  the  statements 
lade  by  a  single  writer,  he  cannot  do  it.     By  some  destiny  which  it 
irould  seem  that  he  cannot  escape,  instead  of  the  narrative  which 
he  finds — at  least  which  all  other  readera  find — in  liis  book,  he  inva- 
riably substitutes   another   narrative   out   of  his  own   head.      That 
In  Froude  can  hardly  be  called  a  Iree  agent  in  this  matter  appears 
rom  the  nature  of  the  points  of  difference  between  his  narratives  and 
30Be  of  the  writers  whom  he  professes  to  copy.    That  Mr.  Froude 
loidd  colour  his  story  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  is  not  very 
ronderful ;  eveiybody  does  so  more  or  less;  Mr,  Froude  otmld  hardly 
fail  to  do  so  a  great  deal.     That  Mr*  Froude,  in  writing  the  history  of 
monastic  house,  turns  everything  as  far  as  may  be  to  the  discredit 
[>f  monasticisin  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  generally  might  have 
^teen  taken  for  granted  beforehand.     But  it  is  the  smallest  instances 
which  best  prove  a  law;  and  the  law  which  compels  Mr,  Froude  to 
tell  his  story  in  a  different  way  fr<*m  his  authority  is  best  illustrated  by 
those  instances  which  are  of  no  controversial  and  of  little  historical 
importance.     Be  the  matter  in  hand  what  it  may,  be  the  interest  of  the 
story  great  or  small,  Mr*  Froude  finds  the  same  necessity  laid  upon 
him.     Come  what  may,  Mr.  Froude's  storj"  must  not  be  the  story  in 
the  book.     If  the  book  calls  a  man  by  one  name  or  title,  Mr.  Fronde 
'  must  give  him  another  name  or  title.     If  the  book  says  that  a  thing 
happened  iu  one  place,  Mn  Froufle  must  say  that  it  happened  in  another 
place.     If  the  book  says  that  it  happened  on  t>ne  day  of  the  week, 
Mr*  Froude  must  say  that  it  happened  on  another  day.     It  is  only  on 
bis   theory  of  overwhelming  necessity  that  some   of  Mr*  Froude^e 
istounding  departures  from  his  text  can  be  explained.     It  caimot  be 
supposed  that  a  man  who  has  undertaken  to  write  any  part  of  the 
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history  of  England  can  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Robert  Fitzwaitov 
^larshal  of  the  array  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church,  Mr,  Froi 
could  not  have  been  a  free  agent  when,  meeting  with  **Robe 
filiua  lla/Zm,"  fully  and  clearly  described,  he  changed  him  into 
r**  Sir  Robert  FitziviUiamJ^  without  any  description  at  all.  Nor  can  it 
>e  euppoBed  that  a  man  who  has  been  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  am 
really  believe  that  *'prfedictfe  rationes'*  means  •*  shortened  rationi^^ 
or  that  "eoecnlarif?  potestas"  means  '^mde  policemen  from  London,* 
But  the  necespity  was  upon  him:  as  his  book  said  one  things 
Mr.  Froude  was  bound  to  say  something  else. 

Now  all  this  opens  a  serious  question  with  regard  to  Mr,  Fronde'§ 
earher  wn tinge.  In  those  writings  Mr.  Fronde's  narrative  constnuily 
depends  on  anthorities  which  very  few  of  us  can  examine  and  aee 
whether  they  bear  out  tbe  statements  which  Mr,  Froude  dmwt 
from  them.  Very  few  of  us  can  test  references  to  manuscripta  at 
Simancas;  it  is  not  everyone  who  can,  at  a  moment's  notice,  teil 
references  to  manuscripts  much  nearer  home.  But  every  man  who 
has  learned  Latin  can  test  statements  which  profess  to  be  ground^ 
on  the  volumes  published  by  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolbu 
■When  we  find  that,  whenever  Mr.  Froude  professes  to  tell  the 
fitoiy  wliich  is  found  in  those  volumes,  he  nine  times  out  of  ten  t 
us  a  quite  different  stoiy,  we  are  tempted  to  argue  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  and  to  suspect  that  the  Simancas  manuscripts  stand  to 
Mr.  Fronde's  narrative  of  later  times  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the 
Saint  Albans  History  stands  to  Mr.  Fronde's  narrative  of  earUer 
times.  The  feeling  is  the  same  as  when  a  profound  inquirer  intij 
early  Eastern  history  expects  us  to  take  his  word  far  his  knowledge 
lof  Hamite,  Scythic,  and  Babylonish,  while  he  shows  in  the  course  at 
his  argument  that  he  does  not  understand  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
English.  It  may  be  that  the  suspicion  is  unjust  in  both  cases  ;  it  may 
be  that  some  special  guidance  is  afforded  to  walkers  in  rough  places 
which  is  not  to  be  looked  for  by  those  who  keep  in  smoother  njads. 
Still,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  thought  will  force  itself  upon  the  mind 
that  the  man  who  cannot  be  trusted  for  a  single  detail  iu  a  narrative 
where  every  educated  man  can  test  him  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
trustworthy  in  a  narrative  where  he  has  the  vast  majority  of  hii 
readers  at  his  mercy. 

Mr,  Fronde's  present  attempt  at  mediaeval  history  is  the  third  of  hi» 
efforts  in  the  same  field.  Their  scale  lias  grown  with  each  attempt. 
He  first  dealt  with  the  life  of  Saint  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  prufesmng  to 
found  his  story  on  the  **  JIagna  Vita  Sancti  Hugonis'"  published  by 
Mr,  Dimoek  in  the  Master  of  the  IloUs'  series.  This  tnonogmpli 
appeared  in  one  of  the  earUer  volumes  of  ilr,  Fronde's  •*  Short  Studiai 
on  Great  Subjects,"  The  last  vohune  of  that  collection  coutaifis  *^Thc 
Annals  of  an  English  Abbey/'  wliieh  pmfess  to  be  founded  on  Cii6 
series  of  Saint  Albans  Histories — beginning  with  the  *'QeEta  AbbatHA" 
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f  Matthew  Parifl — which  are  also  pubUshed  in  the  Chronicles  and 
leaiorials.  In  both  of  thene  cases  the  rL-latiou  between  Mr,  Froude'e 
an'ative  and  the  original  which  he  proi eases  to  copy  is  of  the  kind 
liich  has  been  already  described.  If  there  is  any  diflference  between 
he  two.  it  is  that  the  departures  from  the  original  narrative  are  far 
ore  mimerous  and  glaring  in  Mr.  Froude^s  second  mcdiceval  study 
lan  they  were  in  the  first.  Mr*  Fronde's  Annals  of  Saint  Albans  are 
I  no  sense  the  same  story  as  the  Annals  of  Saint  Albans  of  the  only 
riters  to  whom  Mr.  Fronde  has  to  go  for  his  facts,  Mr,  Froude*s 
aiTative  differs  from  the  original  on  countlesa  points  great  and  small, 
tne  of  wliich  may  serve  for  controversial  purposes,  while  in  others 
e  departure  from  the  original  seems  to  be  wholly  arbitrary-  Mr, 
roude's  annals  are  hi  short  annals  of  his  own  devising,  of  which  the 
tmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  most  of  the  names  and  many  of  the 
cidents  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  original  annals.  The 
rrative  was  not  long  ago  so  mirmtely  examined  in  one  of  the  weekly 
urnals  that  it  is  needless  to  go  agiiin  through  the  whole  of  the 
ividence  which  shows  the  real  character  of  Mr.  Froude's  imaginary 
itury  of  the  greatest  of  English  abbeys.  I  will  only  once  more  remind 
the  reader  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  any  deep  research,  nor  a  cage 
^—where  there  is  any  field  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  not  a  case 
^Hrhere  the  truth  has  to  be  got  by  comparing  various  and  sometimes 
^Conflicting  statements.  In  such  cases  men  of  equal  learning,  equal 
P^udgement,  and  equal  honesty  may  often  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions. In  the  Saint  Albans  History  there  is  no  such  balancing  of 
j^Btatements  to  be  gone  through.  There  is  only  one  detailed  narrative; 
^^hcre  is  nothing  to  confirm  or  to  contradict  its  statements,  except  when 
^Hpur  one  source  for  the  local  history  of  Saint  Albans  comes  into  contact 
^^^Wth  soTue  of  our  many  sources  for  the  general  hiptory  of  England.  In 
all  other  cases  we  must  take  our  story  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  judge 
it  by  internal  evidence  only.  It  is  open  to  Mr.  Froude  or  to  anybody 
Ise  to  make  any  objections  which  he  may  tliink  good  to  its  authority. 
ut  Mr.  Froude  makes  no  objections  to  its  authority.  He  professes  to 
Uow  it  as  an  authentic  nari-ative,  and  then  gives  us  a  quite  different 
arrative  of  his  own  instead.  And,  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
ingular  indifierence  to  accuracy  in  local  matters,  it  is  plain  that  he 
rote  nearly  the  whole  of  his  Saint  Albans  narrative  in  the  belief  that 
e  abbey  chm-ch,  lately  raised  to  cathedral  rank,  ^vas  a  ruin  like 
evaux  or  Tinteru* 

In  his  third  undertaking  Mr,  Froude  has  ventured  upon  a  subject 
f  far  gi*eator  importance  and  far  greater  difficult y  than  the  life  of 
aint  Hugh  or  the  Annals  of  Saint  Albans  A\bbey,  The  Life  and  Times 
f  Thomas  Becket  form  a  subject  which  has  been  surrounded  with 
ontroversy  from  the  days  of  Thomas  to  our  own  day.  It  is  a  subject 
liich  involves  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  greatest  questions  which 
ver  divided  Western  Christendom.    It  is  a  suliject  which  involve© 
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the  portraiture  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  own  history,  and 
which  is  not  dealt  with  in  its  fuhiess  without  some  notice  of  men  in  other 
lands  who  were  famous  on  a  yet  wider  field.  It  is  a  subject  which 
involves  the  examination  of  a  state  of  things  when  causes  which  had 
been  long  working  were  bringing  forth  their  final  results;  it  calls 
for  the  treatment  of  the  time  when  we  see  the  issue  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  of  the  oauses  which  led  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  when  we  see  that  that  issue  was,  not  to  turn  English- 
men into  Noi-mans,  but  to  turn  Normans  into  Englishmen.  It  calls 
too  for  the  treatment  of  that  time  in  its  oecumenical,  as  well  as 
in  its  insular  aspect.  The  days  of  the  first  Angevin  King  were  days 
when  the  immediate  rule,  not  of  England  but  of  her  ruler,  stretched 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Cheviots,  and  when  his  poUcy  took 
in  all  lands  from  Ireland  to  Jerusalem.  Emperors  and  Popes, 
SiciUan  Kings  and  Lombard  commonwealths,  should  be  as  familiar 
to  him  who  would  write  the  **  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket " 
as  the  text  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  or  the  relations 
between  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York.  And  the  mastery  of 
so  vast  a  subject  calls,  not  for  the  study  of  a  single  ncurative, 
the  biography  of  a  single  man,  or  the  annals  of  a  single  mon- 
astery, but  for  familiarity  with  a  whole  contemporary  literature. 
The  "Life  of  Thomas  Becket"  has  to  be  read  in  a  crowd  of 
independent  biographies,  and  yet  more  in  the  endless  correspon- 
dence of  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  enemies.  All  these  writings 
have  to  be  carefully  studied,  carefuUy  weighed,  alike  in  their  actual 
statements  and  in  the  colouring  with  which  their  statements  are 
overlaid.  And  to  master  the  "Times  of  Thomas  Becket"  needs 
a  further  study  of  the  general  sources  of  English,  and  indeed  of 
European,  history.  Nor  is  contemporary  history  enough  either 
in  England  or  elsewhere.  No  man  can  understand  the  twelfth 
century,  who  has  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  eleventh.  And 
no  man  can  master  the  eleventh  centiuy  who  has  not  gone  pretty 
deep  into  the  centuries  before  it.  A  man  who  should  begin  his 
studies  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  eleventh  century  itself,  will  cer- 
tainly find  it  a  hard  matter  to  grasp  the  true  position  either  of  William 
King  of  the  English  or  of  Henry  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

But,  beyond  all  this,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket  is,  of 
all  subjects,  that  which  should  least  be  approached  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fanatic  or  of  the  partisan.  It  is  a  time  of  controversy,  of  controversy 
from  which  we  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  shut  out  the  passions  and  even 
the  memories  of  our  own  times.  There  are  times,  distant  times, 
whose  controversies  are  absolutely  the  same  in  principle  as  the  con- 
troversies of  our  own  day.  Both  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  shape 
of  those  controvei-sies,  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  be  fair  to  the 
supporters  of  both  sides ;  but  we  cannot  help  taking  a  side  ourselves. 
We  feel  that,  being  what  we  are,  we  must^  if  we  had  lived  in  those 
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times,  have  throwa  in  our  lot  with  one  side  against  the  other-     In  tlie 

controversies  of  the  twelfth  century  there  is  no  absolute  need  thus  to 

ike  fl  aide.     The  controversies  are  quite  unlike  anything  which  we 

m  conceive  going  on  in  our  own  times.     Looking  at  the  dispute 

between  Henry  and  Thomas  by  the  light  of  earlier  and  of  later  agee, 

re  see  that  the  cause  of  Henry  was  the  right  one ;  that  is,  we  see 

%i  a  was  well  that  the  cause  of  Henry  triumphed  in  the  long  run* 

'But  we  cannot  feel  at  all  certain  whether,  being  what  we  are,  we 

lould,  it*  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Thomas,  have  taken 

Elie  side  of  Henry  or  the  side  of  Thomas.     We  feel  that,  with  the 

"eame  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  we  have  now,  we  must,  whether 

_we  had  been  clerk  or  layman,  earl  or  churl  have  gone  along  with 

Jtephen  Langton  and  Simon  of  Montfort,      In  those  controvemes 

iglit  is  distinctly  on  one  aide  and  wrong  m  distinctly  on  the  other.    In 

ie  dispute  between  Henry  and  Thomas,  we  now  see  that  right  was 

bn  one  side*  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  wrong  was  on  the 

Hher  side*     Given  the  same  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  we  have 

low,  our  apphcation  of  it  to  the  points  at  issue  would  most  likely  have 

raried,  according  as  we  miglit  have  been  clerks  or  laymen,  earls  or 

lurlfl.     In  estimating  such  a  time  and  its  actors,  we  ought  to  be 

>ecially  able  to  throw  oumelvea  into  the  position  of  the  men  of  both 

sides,  to  understand  how  both  sides  felt,  and  fully  to  take  in  that  there 

rere  wise  and  good  men  on  both  sides.     There  are  those  who  hold 

tiat,  in  any  dispute  between  a  king  and  a  bishop,  the  king  must 

^eceasarily  be  right  and  the  bisliop  wrong.     There  are  others  who  hold 

lat,  in  any  such  dispute,  the  bishop  must  necessarily  be  right  and  the 

ig  wrong.     Some  on  each  side  go  so  far  as  instinctively  to  set  down 

XQ  king  or  the  bishop  not  only  as  being  necessarily  in  the  wrong  in 

the   controversy,  but  as  being  necessarily  an   evil   man  in   himself. 

Fanatics  of  either  i>f  these  kinds  can  never  deal  fairly  with  the  gi'eat 

controversy  which  Mr.  Froude  has  taken  in  hand.     If  we  look  cahnly 

at  the  matter,  we  sliall  see  that  both  Henry  and  Thomas  acted  a«,  being 

the  men  that  they  were  and  placed  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 

placed,   they   coidd   hardly  fail  to  have  acted.     We  may  give   our 

fc!iympathy  t<i  bt»th  as  far  as  the  general  case   of     each  side   goes. 

We  mufit  refuse  our  sympathy  to  very  many  of  the  particular  acts 

and  sayings  of  both»    Both  disputants  have  sadly  degenerated  from 

an  earUer  pair  of  disputants  ni  a  quarrel  which  has  many  points  of 

connexion  ^vith  their  own.    Henry  the  First  and  Auselm  kne%v  how  to 

carry  on  a  controverey  without  loss  of  dignity  on  either  side,  and  even 

without  breach  of  pei^onal  friendship.     Henry  the  Second  and  Thomas 

had  doubtless  their  predecessors  before  them  as  their  models;  but  the 

copy  was  in  either  case  very  far  fmm  reproducing  the  better  points  of 

the  original. 

Such  is,  according  to  my  notions,  the  way  in  which  the  Life   and 
Times  of  Thomas  Bcoket  ought  to  be  approached.     And  I  do  not 
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fear  that  any  one  who  knows  what  the  twelfth  century  i^as,  whether 
his  view  either  of  King  or  Archbishop  be  more  or  less  favourable  tiban 
mine,  will  think  any  other  way  of  approaching  it  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  historic  truth.  Let  us  contrast  Mr.  Froude's  way  of 
approaching  it.  He  is  controversial,  something  more  than  contro- 
versial, from  the  beginning.  He  imdertakes  the  study,  not  to  throw 
fresh  hght  on  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  to  deal  a  blow 
at  a  party  in  the  nineteenth.    His  first  words  are — 

*'  Among  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  modem  sacerdotal  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  was  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  memory  of  the  martyr  of 
Canterbury." 

It  is  not  everybody  who  reads  this  who  will  fully  take  in  what  i» 
here  meant.  The  first  attempt  made,  within  the  memory  of  our  own 
generation,  to  examine  and  compare  the  materials  for  the  great  con- 
troversy between  King  and  Primate,  was  made  by  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude,  of  Oriel  College — the  Froude  of  the  once  famous  "  Remains,** 
the  elder  brother  of  the  man  who  makes  this  somewhat  unbrotherlr 
reference.  The  elder  Froude  doubtless  belonged  to  what  the  younger 
calls  **  the  modem  sacerdotal  party."  His  wish  xmdoubtedly  was  **  to 
re-establish  the  memory  of  the  martyr  of  Canterbury."  To  those  with 
whom  historic  truth  comes  foremost,  and*  who  have  no  special  fanati- 
cism, sacerdotal  or  anti-sacerdotal,  the  effort  of  a  "sacerdotal  party** 
to  re-establish  the  memory  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  may  seem  at 
least  as  worthy  an  object  as  to  re-estabUsh  the  memory  of  Flogging 
Fitzgerald  or  of  King  Harry  himself.  To  re-estabUsh  the  memory  of 
Thomas  is  at  the  worst  a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  a  certain 
law ;  it  does  not,  like  the  two  other  "  re-establishments,"  imply  the 
defence  of  any  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness.  And  the  elder 
Froude's  history  of  the  controversy,  if  undertaken  with  a  purpose  of 
theological  partisanship,  was  still  a  piece  of  creditable  historical  work. 
Done  forty  years  or  so  ago,  it  was  of  course  not  up  to  the  level  of 
modern  criticism  on  the  subject.  But  it  was  the  beginning  of 
modem  criticism  on  the  subject.  The  elder  Froude  is  entitled,  at  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  writes  or  reads  the  story  of  Thomas,  to  that 
measure  of  respectful  thanks  which  belongs  to  a  pioneer  on  any 
subject.  As  for  his  spirit  of  partisanship,  those  who  stand  outside  the 
arena  of  all  such  partisanship  might  say  that,  when  the  elder  Froude 
wrote,  it  was  time  that  the  other  side  should  be  heard  in  its  turn.  The 
name  of  "  Thomas  a  Becket "  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  vulgar  and 
ignorant  scorn  ;  his  character  and  objects  had  been  treated  with  such 
marked  imfaimees,  even  by  historians  of  real  merit,  that  fair  play  might 
welcome  a  vindication,  even  if  it  went  too  far  the  other  way.  Such  a 
vindication  was  the  object  of  the  elder  Froude :  in  the  course  of  it  he  got 
rid  of  several  i)revalent  errors,  and  made  ready  the  way  for  more  impar- 
tial and  critical  examination  at  the  hands  of  others.     The  elder  Froude 
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did  something  to  put  one  who,  "whatever  were  hie  object8>  whatever 
•were  hia  errors,  was  gtill  a  gx*eat  and  heroic  EngHshman,  in  a  historic 
liilace  more  worthy  of  him/  At  all  eventfl,  he  deserves  better  than 
"to   have   his   work  thus  sneeringly  apokfn  of  l>v  Imk  r»wu  younger 

brother : — 

**  And  while  Chiirchmeu  are  ralmng  up  Becket  as  a  brazen  serpent,  on  wlik-li 
|the  world  is  to  look  to  be  healed  of  its  incredulities,  the  incredulona  world 
nnay  look  %vith  advantag'e  at  him  from  its  o^vn  point  of  view,  and  if  uncon- 
Ivinced  that  he  was  a  aaint,  may  wtill  tiiid  instruction  in  a  study  of  his  actions 
uknd  his  fate/* 

I     Tliis  way  of  speaking  may  seem  startling  to  those  who  know  the 
relation  between  the  long-deceased  champion  of  the  one  side  and  the 
Kving  champion  of  the  other.    It  may  cease  to  he  startling  to  those 
who  have  read  Mr,  Fronde's  slenderly  veiled  works  of  fiction^  and 
uvho  know  the  key  to  them.     But  to  come  to   more  general  ques- 
tions* the  point  of  view  of  those  whose  sole  object  is  historic  truth 
pnay  well  be  different  either  from  the  point  of  \new  of  **  Churchmen" 
lor  from  that  of  **  the    incredulous   world/*     At   all  events^  histoiiG 
Ltruth  has   nothing  to  do  with  the  point  of  view  of  either.     From 
Ifchat   point  of  view  which    regards  historic    truth  alone,   Thomas 
appears  in  more  than  one  character  of  which  Mr.  Fronde  takes  no 
notice.     In  the  wider  view  of  history,  the  primate  and  martyr  may 
Iperhaps  hardly  claim  a  larger  space  than  the  Engli*5hman  of  Norman 
tdescent  whose  c^ireer   shows  before  all  things   how  soon   England 
p  turned  her  foreign  conquerors  and  settlers  into  her  o^^^l  children.    The 
canonized  saint  may,  perhaps,  hardly  claim  a  larger  space  than  the  great 
L Chancellor  who  did  more  than  any  holder  of  that  ofhce  to  raise  it  to  its 
I  later  greatness,  and  who,  in  that  office,  was  the  right-hand  man  of  one 
of  our  greatest  kings,  in  bringing  back  peace  and  tjrder  after  the  days 
of  ariarchy.   Had  Thomas  never  become  primate,  martyn  and  saint,  he 
would  still  have  been  entitled  to  no  small  place  in  English  history, 
I  Indeed,  with  him  as  with  not  a  few  characters  in  history,  a  world- 
wide fame  of  one  kind  has  gone  fiir  to   defraud  liim  of  a  fame  less 
brilUant,  but  perhaps  more  sohd,  of  another  kind.    Leaving  **  Church- 
men" and  **the  incredulous  world"  to  dispute  about  his  saintship, 
both  may  perhaps  **  find  instruction  in  the  study  of  his  actions  "  in 
that  part  of  his  life  when  he  appears  as  the  great  Tninister  of  a  great 
king. 

And  here  I  would  ask  leave  for  a  word  or  two  of  a  more  personal 
'  kind.  In  approaching  the  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  speak  as  one  who  cannot  call  liimaelf  a 
,  no^^ce  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
f  before  ray  eyes*  I  might  say,  from  my  childhood.  I  long  ago 
rsaid  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  matter,  in  an  essay  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  first  series  of  ray  collected  Historical  Essays,  I  have 
.aiiice  had  occasion  to  give  a  summary  of  the  tale  in  the  last  voliuno 
VOL.  XXXL  3  I 
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of  the  Histoi-y  of  the  Norman  Conquest  And  I  feel  that,  at  bdth 
stagefl,  I  have  laboured,  with  whatever  succees,  to  extract  the  simple 
truth  out  of  conflicting  Btatements,  and  to  deal  fairly  with  the  dis- 
putants on  eithei^  side.  I  have  drawn  my  picture  of  Thomas  accord- 
ing to  my  light;  and  I  suspect  that  I  have  not  drawn  him  exactly 
according  to  the  pattern  either  of  those  whom  Mr.  Froude  calls 
"Churchmen,"  or  of  those  whom  he  calls  "the  incredulous  world." 
That  Mr.  Froude  has  ever  done  me  the  honour  to  read  those  writings 
of  mine  I  cannot  ventm^e  to  think.  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  that, 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  altered,  not  perhaps  any  expressions  of 
opinion,  but  possibly  some  statements  about  plain  facts.  But  I  discern 
in  Mr.  Fronde's  treatment  of  his  subject  signs  of  a  far  greater  lack 
than  failure  to  read  anything  of  mine,  I  see  no  sign  of  his  having 
made  use  of  the  advantages  which  are  offered  in  a.  special  degree  to 
him  who  studies  the  English  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  To  the  popular  mind,  Mr.  Froude  probably  seems  to  be,  before 
all  other  men,  the  historian  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  he  seems  to  be,  in 
those  days  at  least,  master  of  a  domain  which  is  thoroughly  his  own. 
It  is  perhaps  only  a  scholar  here  and  there  who  knows  that  the  domain 
which  seems  to  be  Mr.  Fronde's  is  in  truth  the  rightful  possession  of  Mr. 
Brewer.  But  there  is  at  least  no  doubt  to  whose  domain  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second  belongs.  The  Angevin  reigns  are  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  great  master  of  EngUsh  history.  He  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  shall  venture  to  paint  King  Henry  and  King  Richard,  Bishop 
Hugh  of  Puiset  and  Bishop  William  of  Longchamp,  in  rivalry  or 
in  ignorance  of  the  Hving  portiuits  which  have  been  given  to  us  by 
Professor  Stubbs.  In  his  great  prefaces,  the  Professor  has  set  before  us 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  in  every  aspect  but  one.  Unhappily 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  given  the  special  memorials  of  Thomas 
to  another  hand,  and  has  thus  hindered  us  from  having  the  whole 
reign  of  Henry,  in  all  its  relations,  dealt  with  by  the  one  man  who 
could  do  justice  to  it.*  Had  Professor  Stubbs  directly  told  the  story 
of  Thomas,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Froude  in  the  same  field  would 
have  been  gi-otesque  indeed.  As  it  is,  one  would  have  thought  that 
no  man  would  have  ventured  to  deal  Avith  any  matter  in  the  Angevin 
period  without  mastering  the  writings  which  make  the  men  of  the 

*  Let  me  do  aU  justice  to  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Eoberteon,  who  has  l}een  actually 
chosen  for  this  work.  On  the  score  of  minute  accuracy,  nothing  is  to  be  said  against  him. 
Some  time  back  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Thomas,  which  forms  a  very  useful  Bunmiary,  and  in 
which  he  has  cleared  up  several  points  of  detail.  Its  fault  is  a  sneering  and  carping 
spirit,  the  result^  it  would  seem,  of  sheer  inability  to  understand  men  of  the  scale  of 
Henry  and  Thomas.  Even  local  association — for  Mr.  Koberteon  is  described  on  his  title 
page  as  a  Canon  of  Canterbury — cannot  raise  him  to  the  level  of  his  subject.  But  in  all 
minute  points,  Mr.  Robertson's  hard-working  accuracy  is  most  praiseworthy.  In  the 
volumes  of  the  Memorials  which  have  already  appeared,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  good 
text,  well  edited,  to  take  the  place  of  the  helpless  attempts  of  Dr.  Giles.  And  in  hie 
Prefaces  he  givee  us  many  sound  and  useful  editorial  remarks.  But  the  mABter-haod 
would  have  ^iven  us  all  this,  and  much  more.  The  whole  materials,  for  the  Angevin 
reigns  from  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  Benedict  and  Boger  of  Howden  would  have  been 
a  poBsesaion  indeed. 
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^gevin   period,    the    utate  of    England  and    Europe    during    Uie 
i&ngeviii  period,  stand  out  in  full  life  before  us.     But  Jlr.  Froude't 
Ucetcli  of  the  state  of  tilings  wlien  Henrj  and  Thomas  come  on  the 
■tage  flhows  no  Bign  of  any  such  etudies.     Even  where  lln  Froude 
Hoes    not   du'ectly  niLscouceive    everything,  nothing    can  be  more 
meagre  than  his  general  pictiu^e.    There  m  not  a  word  to  rfiow^  how 
ihe  controversy  came  about,  not  a  word  to  connect  it  with  earlier  con- 
IroveTgieg.    Yet  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  cannot  be  understood 
prithout  going  hack  to  the  reigns  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  of  William 
Etufus,  and   of  Henry  the  First.      Mr.  Froude,  in   his  introductory 
pketch,  has  something  to  say  about  Gregory  the  Seventh;  he  ha» 
not  a  w^ord  to  say  abrmt  Ansehn,    Yet  tlie  position  of  Tliomas  cannot 
be  understood  without  understanding  the  career  of  Anselm,     Of  the 
great  work  of  the  centuiy,  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English,  tliat 
fusion  of  whicli  Tliomas  himself  is  tlie  most  illustrious  example.  Mr, 
roude  clearly  knows  nothing.     Nothing  is  more  eertjiin  than  the 
gin  of  Thomas.     The  idea  that  he  was  of  Old-Enghsh  descent,  the 
Oiiscious  cliampion  of  English  nationahty  against  the  Nonnan»  is  a 
ream  of  Thieny's,  which  is  now  as  thoroughly  explojeil  as  the  wild 
»gend  of  hifl  Saracen  mother,  which  Mr.  Froude  rejects  indee<l,  but 
^ill  seems  to  think  worthy  of  discussion.     Some  of  Thierry's  kindred 
dreams  I  tnist  that  I  have  myself  dispelled ;  but  this  one  was  dispelled 
long  ago  by  Dr.  Giles  and  Mr,  Hobeiison,  following  out  hints  given  by 
the  elder  Froude.    The  mistake  was  most  likely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Thomas  was  the  first  Englishman — in  the  sense  of  a  native  of  England 
f  whichever  race— who  rose  to  the  metropolitan  throne  after  the  Nor- 
Conquest.    This  fact  might  easily  be  so  mismiderstood  as  to  repre- 
it  hini  as  having  been  an  Englishman  in  the  sense  of  being  of  Old- 
nglish  descent.    The  fact  that,  from  the  Conque-st  to  the  elevation  of 
Thom(*s,  no  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not  very  many  bishops  of 
any  see*  %vere  natives  of  England  is  in  itself  one  of  iioportance ;  but  it 
Ims  not  the  meaning  which  Thierry  puts  upon  it.     To  Jlr,  Froude  the 
ot  seems  to  suggest  nothing  one  way  or  another.    But  a  point  of  tar 
ore  impoi-tance  in  tliR  history  of  Thomas  and  his  age  is  the  fact 
that  Thomas  himself,  born   in  Loudon  of  Norman  parents,  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  twelftli  century,  was  in  all  but  actual  descent 
a  thorough  Englishman.     He  has  the  warmest  national  patriotism  for 
England,  the  warraeet  local  patriotisra  for  London.     Of  the  feeling 
conventionally  attributed  to  men  of  Norman  descent  in  his  age,  there 
IB  not  a  trace  in  his  story.     There  is  not  a  word  in  the  history  of  the 
writings  of  himself,  \m  friends,  or  his  enemies,  which  could  suggest 
that  Thomas  was  looked  on  by  any  man  in  the  land  as  a  stmnger, 
or  that  he  looked  on  any  man  in  the  land  j^s  other  than  his  country- 
man.    The  importance  of  aU  these  facts  in  forming  our  conception 
of  the  **Life/'  and  still  more  of   '*the  Times  of  Thomas  Becket," 
^_pan  hardlv  be  over-rated.     But  5fr-  Froude  is  so  far  from  being  able 
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to  make  any  inferences  from  the  facts  that  he  has  not  yet  mastAred 
the  most  elementary  facts  themselves.  We  seem  to  have  gone  back 
a  generation  or  so  when  we  read — 

"  Thoma-s  Becket  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1118.  His  father,  Gilbert 
Ikcket,  was  a  citizen  in  moderate  circumstances.  His  name  denotes  Saxon 
extraction.  Few  Normans  as  yet  were  to  be  found  in  the  English  towns  con- 
descending to  trade.  Of  his  mother  nothing  authentic  is  known,  except 
that  she  was  a  religious  woman  who  brought  up  her  children  in  the  fear  of 
God." 

Mr.  Fronde  adds  in  a  note — 

"  The  story  that  she  was  a  Saracen  is  a  late  legend.  Becket  was  afterwards 
taunted  with  the  lowness  of  his  birth.  The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  a  fact 
80  curious  if  it  was  true,  either  in  the  taunt  or  in  Becket's  reply  to  it,  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive." 

The  argument  doubtless  is  conclusive ;  but  at  this  time  of  day  the 
historical  scholar  as  Uttle  needs  conclusive  arguments  to  prove  that 
Thomas'  mother  wcus  not  a  Saracen  as  the  astronomer  needs  conclu- 
sive arguments  to  prove  that  the  moon  is  not  made  of  green  cheese. 
As  for  the  other  point,  Mr.  Froude  does  not  vouchsafe  to  explain  how 
either  the  name  Gilbert  or  the  surname  or  nickname  Becket  "  denotes 
Saxon  extraction."  As  however  Thomas'  father  was  a  Norman  of 
Rouen,  while  his  mother  came  from  Caen,*  Mr.  Fronde's  etymological 
speculations  do  not  greatly  matter.  And,  as  Gilbert  Becket  was  not 
engaged  in  trade,t  Mr.  Fronde's  somewhat  hasty  assumption  against 
the  likelihood  of  a  Norman  "  condescending  to  trade  "  does  not  much 
matter  either.  These  assumptions  are  important  only  as  showing  with 
how  Uttle  knowledge  of  his  subject  a  man  may  undertake  to  describe 
the  Life  and  Times  of  one  of  the  most  representative  characters  in 
English  history,  when  his  avowed  object  is,  not  to  discover  or  to  set 
forth  historic  truth,  but  to  run  a  tilt  against  a  theological  party  which 
he  has  forsaken. 

In  short  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  opening  picture,  gives  us  no  picture  at 
all  of  the  state  of  Europe  or  of  England.  We  get,  to  be  sure,  a  few 
grotesque  misstatements. 

"  Over  Scotland  the  English  monarchs  asserted  a  semi-feudal  sovereignty,  to 
which  Stephen,  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  had  ^ven  a  semblance  of 
reality." 

What  form  of  the  threefold  relation  in  which  the  English  overlord 
stood  to  Scotland  proper,  to  Lothian,  and  to  the  old  Scottish  fief  of 

*  The  whole  matter  of  Thomas'  parentage  is  discuased  bj  Mr.  Bobertson :  see  "  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  A  Biography,"  p.  14. 

t  I  think  that  the  witness  of  WiUiam  Fitz-Stephen  must  be  accepted  on  this  head. 
He  says  (p.  183,  Giles)  that  Thomas  was  bom  "  ex  legitimo  matrunonio  et  honestis 
parentibus ;  patre  Gilberto,  qui  et  yicecomes  aliquando  Londoniw  fait,  matre  Matilde, 
ciTibuB  Londoniffi  mediastinis  neque  fcenerantibus  neque  offidose  negotiantibua,  aed  de 
reditibus  buib  honorifioe  viyentibus."  The  Lambeth  writer,  on  the  otiier  hand*  makes 
Gilbert  a  merchant. 
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Cumberland,  may  be  darkly  hinted  at  in  Mr,  Froude*8  queer  phraee  of 

!**  semi-feudal  sovereigTjty/*  it  might  be  vain  to  ask.  But  Mr.  Froude 
seemingly  thinks  that  Stephen  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard ;  he  clearly  thitiks  that  the  Euglifih  supremacy  over  Scotland 
"wa«  more  firmly  establiehed  after  the  Imttle  of  the  Standai'd  than 
it  was  before.  He  plainly  never  took  in  that  David,  worsted  in  the 
battle,  was  aiiccejgsfiil  in  the  war ;  he  would  seem  never  to  have  heard 
how  the  Xorthumberland  of  Waltlieof  and  the  Cnralierland  of  Rufus 
ivere  granted  to  a  Scottish  prince  as  its  re&ult.     So  we  presently  read — 


J 

I 


I 


In  1159  Pope  Adrian  died,  Alexander  tlie  Third  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  with  the  usual  fumiahties,  hut  the  electiua  was  challenged  hy  Frederic 
Barbarcjssa,  who  set  u^j  aii  Jiiitip<)pe,*' 

This  is  an  odd  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that,  in  a  disputed  election, 
the  Emperor  took  the  side  of  the  candidate  who,  ti8  his  party  was  in 
the  end  unsuccessful,  appears  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  an  antipope, 
Tn  short,  Mr.  Froude  took  no  trouble  at  all  to  master  the  real  state  of 
things  in  England  or  in  Europe ;  he  had  work  on  hand  much  more  to 
his  liking;  ho  had  lighted  on  a  contemporary  writer  whose  witness  he 
tliought  would  tell  %vith  killing  effect  against  the  contemporary 
Church, 

Mr,  F rondels  excuse  for  thus  giving  an  opening  picture  of  *Hhe 
Times  of  Thomas  Becket**  in  which  every  characteristic  feature  of  the 
roan  and  his  times  is  slurred  over  is  that  **  characteristic  incidents, 
particular  things  which  men  representative  of  their  age  indisputably 
dii  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  any  general  description;'  In  a  certain 
sense  this  is  tnie  :  a  particular  story  is  likely  to  fix  itself  more  strongly 
on  the  mind  than  any  general  description.  But,  if  only  the  general 
deec;ription  be  a  true  one,  the  idea  given  by  the  particular  incident, 
though  it  may  he  clearer,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  accurate,  unless  the 
particular  incidents  are  chosen  with  great  care  both  as  to  the  aotors 
and  as  to  Ihe  particidar  acts  chosen.  It  may  always  be  a  question 
what  are  **  characteristic  incidents/'  what  men  are  *' representative  of 
their  age"  If  any  man  iu  a  prominent  position,  a  king,  a  bishtjp,  or 
the  like,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  man,  and  if  anji;hing  that  he 
indisputably  did  may  be  taken  its  a  characteristic  incident,  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  several  ideas  of  the  age,  all  of  which  might 
be  very  clear,  but  wliich  would  be  singidarly  inconsistent  \vitli 
one  another.  One  chuoeer  of  anecdotes  might  represent  all  twelfth- 
century  bishops  as  being  like  Saint  Hugh;  another  might  represent 
them  as  being  all  like  WiOiam  of  Longchamp,  Nay  it  wtaild  bo  easy 
to  convey  most  opposite  itleas  by  picking  out  different  anecdotes  of 
the  same  man-  By  taking  this  or  that  act  which  Henry  the  Second 
or  his  son  Richard,  to  go  no  further,  indispulahly  did,  one  might  make 
a  series  of  remarkably  incongruous  pictm-es  of  the  ideal  king  of  the 
twelfth  century*    Mr*  Froude  picks  out  the  story  of  the  death  of  the 
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youag  kiiig  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Second,*  as  showing  "  one  aspect 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  darkest  crimes  and  the  most  real  superstLtion 
existing  in  the  same  character."  To  me  the  story  is  a  very  touching 
one.  I  am  not  clear  that,  imder  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Froude*B 
language  is  not  a  Uttle  too  strong.  That  Henry  rebelled  against  his 
father,  that,  having  rebelled  against  his  father,  he  carried  on  the  war 
according  to  the  brutal  fashion  of  the  time,  are  indisputable  facts. 
The  "bm-ning  towns  and  churches,"  and  so  forth,  of  which  Mr,  Froude 
complains,  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  at  least  not  worse  than  the 
kind  of  warfare  waged  in  Scotland  by  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford  at  the 
express  bidding  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  And  blameworthy  as  was  young 
Heary's  rebelUon,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  mother  and  his 
overlord  had  a  share  in  it  as  well  as  himself,  ff  the  elder  Henry  had 
been  a  better  husband,  he  might  have  had  more  dutiful  sons.  And  if, 
as  Mr.  Froude  says,  young  Henry  "drew  on  himself  general  hatred,"  he 
also  drew  to  himself  the  deep  aflfection  of  some.  There  is  a  contem- 
porary naiTative  which  even  strives  to  make  him  out  to  be  a  esxni  and 
martyr.t  And  I  can  at  least  see  nothing  to  sneer  at  in  the  deep  and 
solemn  repentance  of  his  death-bed.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Froude 
would  have  thought  better  of  him,  if  his  life  had  been  equally  criminal 
and  his  latest  hours  had  not  been  equally  penitent. 

Mr.  Froude  next  wishes  to  prove  that  "  men  who  had  so  Uttle  pity 
on  themselves  were  as  pitiless  to  others."  He  tells — ^from  StoweJ — 
the  story  of  the  heretics  who  were  condemned  at  Oxford  in  1166.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  story  in  many  ways.  I  suspect  that  their  tale 
concerns  lilr.  Tylor  at  one  end  and  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  at  the  other.  At 
all  events,  Mr.  Froude  would  have  done  well  to  mention  that  they  are 
the  only  recorded  heretics  in  English  liistory  for  several  centuries,  and 
that  they  made  only  one  English  pro8el;yi;e.  They  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  some  of  the  sects  which  passed  from  Asia  into  Bulgaria 
and  Bosnia,   and    thence   into   various  parts    of    Western    Europe, 

•  The  hand  of  a  novice  is  curiously  displayed  in  Mr.  Froude's  description  of  the  young 
king,  Henry  the  Third,  as  some  called  hun  in  his  own  day.  He  becomes  "  Heniy 
Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  Prince  of  Wales  as  we  should  now  call 
him,  caUed  then  the  '  young  king/  for  he  was  crowned  in  his  father's  lifetime."  This  is 
not  the  way  in  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  young  king  and  with  his  coronation 
would  speak  of  him.  The  plirase  **  Henry  Plantagenet"  shows  that  Mr.  Froude  is  one 
of  those  who  fancy  that  the  nickname  of  Count  Geffrey  was  borne  as  a  hereditary  sur- 
name by  his  grandchildren.  And  why  "  Prince  of  Wales  as  we  should  now  call  lum  *'? 
We  call  the  present  heir-apparent  Prince  of  Wales,  because  his  mother  and  sovereign 
has  so  created  him.  If  the  creation  had  not  taken  place — ^and  in  the  case  of  several  heirs- 
apparent  it  did  not  take  place  till  long  after  their  birth — we  should  not  caU  himPrince 
of  Wales.  Bat  why  anybody  should  have  dreamed  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
England  being  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century,  no  man  can  guess.  It  is  like  the 
Dauphin  who,  in  so  many  histories,  is  mtule  to  invade  England  in  the  time  of  John,  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Viennese  Dauphiny  became  the  possession  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  French  king.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Froude  talks  about  "Prince  William," 
"  Princess  Margaret,"  exactly  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover. 

t  This  is  a  piece  by  Thomas  Agnellus,  a  Canon  of  Wells,  printed,  I  think,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Bobertson*s  volumes. 

X  Not  that  Stowe  is  to  be  deroised.  He  was  the  only  writer  who  made  use  of  the  con- 
temporary life  of  Edward  the  Confessor  while  it  was  stiU  in  manuscript.  Still  it  is  odd 
to  quote  from  him  rather  than  from  a  contemporary  writer. 
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rSouthem  Gaul  above  all.  They  were  not  biimed  or  put  to  death  in 
(any  w.-  '  /  were  whipped  and  branded,  imd  tnmed  loose*  all  men 
I  boirig  1  1!  i  n  to  help  them.  Mr,  Fronde  trnly  callfl  thifi  *'a  fate 
I  more  piteous  than  the  stake/'  I  think  that  we  may  see  in  this  Ben- 
I  tenco  a  feeling  of  snperstition — I  can  this  time  freely  nse  the  word — 
[deeper  than  Mr,  Fmiide  aeema  to  enspcct.  It  is  of  a  piece  with 
l^aiiotis  ways  in  which  men  have  sought  to  cause  death  without  in* 
I  curring  the  responsibility  of  taking  Ufe,  especially  in  the  form  of 
\  «heddiug  blood.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  imprisonment  of  Antigonfi 
I  in  the  tomb;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  Bishop  Odo'e  club  on  the  day  of 
I  Senlac.  1  will  not  say  that  it  in  of  a  piece  with  the  snbstitntion  of 
r  mutilation  for  death  in  the  legislation  of  the  Conijaeror,  because  I 
beheve  that  that  was  honestly  meant  to  be  a  legislation  of  mercy,  how- 
L  «ver  different  it  may  now  seem  in  our  eyes.  But  in  any  ease  the  partisans 
I  <jf  Thomas  may  comfoit  themselves  with  the  thought  that  xsnth  this 
I  act  he  and  his  friends  had  nothing  to  do;  it  was  wholly  the  doing  of 
I  the  King  and  of  the  Bishops  of  liis  paiiy. 

I  Jin  Fronde  then  gncs  «hi  to  ask,  **  What  were  the  bishops  and  clergy 
like  themselves T*  The  answer  which  any  fan*  inquirer  into  the  time 
L  would  give  is  that  there  were  among  them,  as  among  other  men,  both 
good  and  bad.  The  fault  lay  nut  at  all  in  the  absence  of  the  good, 
but  in  the  toleration  of  the  bad.  The  Bishops  of  Henry  the  Second  s 
reign — setting  aside  the  saint  of  Lincoln  who  had  not  yet  shown  himself, 
and  niunbering  among  them  s^juie  men  who  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Thomas — ^were  by  no  means  a  contemptible  set  of  men,  either  in  attain- 
ments or  in  chai-acter.  Age  had  tamed  the  fire  of  Henry  of  Winchester; 
Oilbert  of  London,  Bartbolomew  of  Exeter,  Hihiry  of  Ohichestcr, 
"were  by  no  means  men  to  be  thruBt  aside  in  a  few  general  words. 
Some  of  them  had  distinctly  risen  by  personal  merit.  But  all  that  Mr. 
Froude  has  to  say  in  answer  to  his  own  question  is  to  tell,  and — what 
Mr.  Froude  surely  need  not  have  done — ^to  spoil  in  the  telling,  the 
grotesque  story  of  the  scuffle  between  the  two  archbishops  in  the 
Council  (if  1171),  As  Mr.  Froude  has  given  an  extract  from  Stowe, 
I  will  send  my  readers  to  enjoy  the  story  in  its  fulness  in  Godwin^e 
Catalogue  of  Bishops.  Here  the  chief  performer  was  Roger  Arch- 
bishop K^i  York,  Thomas'  great  enemy.  Of  him  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  John  of  Salisbury  repeats,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  a  tale  of  crime 
than  whicli  nothmg  could  be  woi'se.  But  I  suwpeet  that  Mr.  Froude 
haw  hardly  stopped  to  think  on  what  light  evidence  hucIi  stories  were 
told  and  believed  in  days  when  the  restraints  which  in  our  day  put  a 
check  on  both  speaking  and  writing  were  quite  unknown.  A  man  must 
have  a  large  faith  iu  the  depra\Tity  of  mankind,  if  he  believes  that  all 
the  enemies  of  Giraldns  were  quite  eo  black  as  Giraldus  paints 
them.  John  of  Sahsbm-y  was  a  man  of  higher  stamp  than  Giraldus; 
but  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  even  he  would  not  bring  the  severest 
rules  of  evidence  to  bear  on  a  story  which  told  so  strongly  against 
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the  chief  of  the  other  party.  And  against  the  report  which  described 
Archbishop  Roger  as  the  most  infamous  of  mankind,  we  may  fairiy  set 
the  fact,  that  his  early  promotions  were  due  to  the  favour  of  auch  a 
man  as  Archbishop  Theobald. 

Mr.  Froude  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  it  might  be  enough  to  quote  the  language  used  about 
them  at  the  conference  at  Montmiraux  in  1169,  where  their  general  character 
was  said  to  be  atrocious,  a  great  number  of  them  being  church-robbers,  adul- 
terers, highwaymen,  thieves,  ravishers  of  virgins,  incendiaries,  and  murderers.* 

]tfr.  Froude  gives  the  original  in  a  note,  and  adds  the  reference, 
"  John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Letters,  1169."  A  readei 
who  did  not  verify  the  reference  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  it 
was  John  of  Salisbuiy  who  gave  this  description  of  his  brethren. 
But  happily  the  letters  of  John  of  Salisbury  are  not  at  Simancas, 
and  the  passage  may  be  foimd  with  an  effort,  even  in  the  edition 
of  Dr.  Giles.  He  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  that  the  words  come 
from  the  mouth  of  King  Henry.  The  reader  may  judge  how  much 
or  how  little  quaUfication  is  to  be  made  on  this  account ;  but  at  all 
events  when  Mr.  Froude  says,  "  it  is  said,"  he  should  have  added  who 
it  was  that  said  it. 

One  specimen  more  does  Mr.  Froude  give  before  he  comes  to  his 
strong  point  of  all.  This  is  the  character  of  Abbot  Clarembald  of  Saint 
Augustines.  Nothing,  except  the  story  about  Roger,  can  be  worse,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  an  official  report.  Some  might 
whisper  that  one  cause  of  evil  in  this  case  was  the  exemption  of  the 
monastery  from  ordinary  jurisdiction.  But  this  is  just  the  kind  of  point 
which  Mr.  Froude  is  not  Hkely  to  stop  and  think  about.  The  case  of 
Clarembald — a  strong  partisan  of  the  King  s,  as  Mr.  Froude  does  not 
conceal — undoubtedly  proves  a  fearful  lack  of  discipline  when  such  a 
man  could  have  been  endured  for  a  day.  But  it  does  not  prove, 
as  Mr.  Froude  evidently  wishes  to  imply,  that  the  clergy  in  general,  of 
that  abbots  in  general,  were  men  of  the  same  type.  It  would  be  just 
as  fair  to  describe  the  virtues  of  Saint  Hugh  or  of  Saint  WiUian> 
of  York,  and  to  infer  that  all  other  bishops  were  Uke  them. 

But  Mr.  Froude  has  a  stronger  point  than  all.  He  loves  io 
take  some  one  book  or  some  one  author,  and  to  make  use  of  hiii^ 
as  a  kind  of  text.  It  is  not  always  a  fair  way  of  handling  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  often  an  effective  way.  Mr.  Froude,  we  know,  has 
tried  it  with  the  "  Magna  Vita  Sancti  Hugonis  "  and  with  the  '*  Gesta 
Abbatum."  He  now  tries  it  with  the  satires,  prose  and  verse,  of  Nigel 
of  Canterbury,  printed  among  the  **  Satirical  Poems  "  in  the  Chronicles 
[  and  Memorials.    Here  beyond  sea  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand ;  but  I 

^  remember  its  general  purport,  and  Mr.  Froude  gives  large  extracts* 

Mr,  Froude  says  with  truth  : — 

"  Iq  reading  him  we  feel  that  we  are  looking  at  the  old  England  through  aa 
nxtremdy  keen  pair  of  eyes.    We  discern,  too,  i)erhaps  that  he  was  a  clever 
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fellow,  constitutionally  a  satirmt^  and  disappointed  of  promotion,  and  wd  make 
the  necessary  alluwances." 

A  man  must  have  a  much  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
those  times  than  we  can  fairly  give  Mr.  Froude  credit  for  before 
he  fnllv  underBtauds  how  mucli  allowance  is  necessary  in  eurh  a  case* 
Mr,  Froude,  in  drawing  his  black  picture  of  the  twelfth  century,  ha» 
left  out  one  of  its  chief  vices,  utter  unscrupulousness  of  statement  in 
the  whole  class  of  writings  of  w^hich  these  of  Nigel  are  specimens, 
I  have  mentioned  some  examples  already.  It  is  a  case  in  which  good- 
ness of  purpose  is  no  guaranty  of  literal  t  ruth.  No  man  was  so  likely 
to  draw  an  utterly  one-sided,  a  grossly  exaggemted,  picture,  as  a  man 
who  was  really  stirred  up  by  righteous  zeal  against  the  vices  of  his 
age.  As  a  rule,  no  sinner  uses  fiercer,  or  even  fouler,  language  than  a 
saint  in  a  rage.  One  chief  motive  which  imposes  some  measure  ot 
restraint  on  a  modern  reformer  -was  absent.  In  our  times,  with  ou? 
endless  variety  of  sects  and  parties,  each  is  a  check  on  every  other. 
Each  is  on  its  good  behaviuur  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest.  Grosa 
scandals  are  less  likely  to  Imppen,  and,  when  they  do  happen,  if  there 
ire  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  expose  them,  there  are  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  hush  them  up.  Everj'  man  observes  some  moderation 
in  denouncing  the  vices  of  his  own  party,  lest,  in  denouncing  its  vices, 
he  should  chance  to  endanger  either  it«  principles  or  it-s  success. 
Every  disputant  now  remembers  the  saying  about  -washing  one's  dirty 
linen  at  home.  But  when  all  Western  Europe,  setting  aside  Jew^  and 
Saracens,  was  of  one  theological  mind,  none  of  these  motives  had  any 
play.  Wherever  the  dirty  linon  was  washed,  it  wtis  equally  at  home. 
Wherever  and  to  whomever  tlie  lierce  reformer  made  his  declamation, 
there  were  no  Noncoufor mists,  no  outsiders  of  any  kind,  to  hear  it. 
He  might  rebuke  the  vices  of  priests,  bishops,  and  popes,  without 
being  supposed  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  priesthood,  the  episco- 
pate, or  the  popedom.  The  greater  was  his  faith  in  the  thing  itself, 
the  more  mjsparing,  the  more  recklet?s,  would  be  his  denunciations  of 
all  its  abuses.  In  such  a  case  we  must  take  ofl^  at  least  as  much  from 
the  denunciations  of  an  internal  roft»rmer  as  we  shfjuld  now  take  off 
from  the  denunciations  of  an  external  enemy.  In  both  cases  the 
charges  are  sure  to  hav^e  some  foundation  in  fact;  in  both  cases  they 
are  sure  to  be  exaggerated;  in  both  cases  there  is  sure  to  be  that  par- 
ticular foiTn  of  exaggeration  which  coneifit^  in  taking  the  worst  case 
that  can  be  found  and  making  it  typical  of  the  whole  class*  In  this 
w^ay  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  very  black  picture  of  almost  any  class 
of  men  in  almost  any  age.  It  would  certainly  be  easy  to  di*aw  a  very 
black  picture  of  classes  of  men  ^vhose  average  is  far  higher  than 
that  of  the  English  clergy  in  the  twi^Ifth  century.  W^heo  we  turn  to 
the  particular  charges  made  by  Nigel,  we  shall  see  that  some  of  them, 
allowing  for  exaggeration,  are  true  enough,  while  others  seem  quite 
wide  of  the  mark,     When  he  complains  that  the  officers  of  the  king's 
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oourt  and  household  were  forced  as  bishops  upon  unwilling  chapters 
and  convents,  he  describes  one  of  the  chief  abuses  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  this  or  that  particular  case  all  the  scandalons 
details  which  he  describes  may  have  taken  place.  But  when  lie  speaks 
of  the  sons  of  nobles  being  put  into  bishoprics  while  they  were  still 
children,  he  is  describing  an  abuse  which  was  rather  continental  than 
English.  The  English  bishops  of  that  age  did  not,  as  a  role,  belong 
to  great  famiUes,  and  they  were  not,  as  a  rule,  appointed  in  extreme 
youth.  Henry  of  Winchester,  grandson,  nephew,  and  brother  of  kings, 
stands  alone  among  the  bishops  with  whom  Thomas  had  to  deal  as  an 
example  of  a  bishop  belonging  to  the  highest  rank.*  Most  of  the 
prelates  of  his  time  had  made  their  way  to  high  places  by  personal 
qualifications  of  some  kind,  though  those  qualifications  were  not  always 
of  a  kind  for  which  we  should  now  think  ecclesiastical  office  the  fitting 
reward.  On  one  point  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  Mr.  Froude  has  Culed, 
through  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  time,  to  uider* 
stand  the  formulas  of  reviling  employed  by  his  author.  Hugh  Nbnant^ 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Coventry,  or  Lichfield,  whichever  we  choose  to  call 
him,  drove  out  the  monks  of  Coventry  and  put  secular  canons  in  their 
stead.  Richard  of  Devizes  bewails  the  act  as  well  as  Nigel.  In 
an  age  when  change  more  commonly  was  the  other  way,  the  act  of 
Bishop  Hugh  was  indeed  startling.  Any  one  who  knows  the  age  will 
understand  how  any  monastic  writer  would  speak  of  it.  The  monk 
Nigel  speaks  of  the  monasterybeing  turned  into  a  brothel  and  of  hailoti 
being  openly  brought  into  cloister  and  chapter-house.  Most  likely  all 
this  means  nothing  more  than  that  some  of  the  canons  were  married. 

I  do  not  undertake  the  defence  of  an  age  when  the  deepest  abases 
were  undoubtedly  rife.  But  I  ask  for  justice.  I  ask  that  a  whole  class 
of  men  shall  not  be  described  from  the  portraits  of  the  very  wont 
among  them.  And,  leaving  this  matter  aside,  I  ask  that  a  picture  of  the 
faults  of  one  class  of  men  in  that  or  in  any  other  age  shall  not  be  taken  as 
a  suflScient  picture  of  that  age.  To  understand  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Thomas  Becket,  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  take  in  the  great  and 
cr}4ng  evils  which  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  that  day.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  to  take  in  a  great  many  other  things,  to  the  understanding 
of  which  Mr.  Froude  gives  no  help  whatever.  Having  thus  cleared 
the  way  by  giving  the  reader  some  help  towards  forming  an  estimate 
of  Mr.  Fronde's  capacity  for  dealing  with  twelfth-century  history,  I 
may  go  on  in  another  paper  to  see  how  he  deals  in  detail  with  the 
^*  Life  and  Times  "  of  the  man  whose  ago  he  has  so  thoroughly  failed 
to  understand,  and  whose  own  origin  and  position  he  has  so  utterly 

'^*^^^^'^-  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

*  Saint  WiUiam  of  York  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  King  Stephen  ;  but  the 
pedigree  is  hard  to  make  out.  The  custom  of  using  bishoprics  as  proyiBions  for  eadeti 
or  bastards  of  the  royal  family,  so  common  in  some  other  coantries,  never  prevailed  ia 
England.  Bishops  of  noble  families  were  not  wholly  unknown  at  any  time»  but  th^ 
became  much  more  common  some  centuries  later. 
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IN  ITALY. 


Florenck,  18M  Fehrum-tfj  1878. 

TWO   months   only  hav^   elapsed   since   my  last   article    w&a    writtea, 
and  Italy  seems  in  that   time   to  Uav«  grown   rilder  by  xnauy  years. 
Tfiut  wliich  hua  happened  to  us  h  known  to  all  Europe,   and   in   our 
itional  mourning  her  interest  has  been  as  keen  as  unanimous.     The  foreign 
has  been  occupied  with  relatiug  our  los5,  and  slutwn  us   a  sympathy 
that  deiiiantb  our  deepest  gratitude. 

The  death  of  our  first  King-  has  proved  to  us  that  we   are  not  isokted, 
r   only  to   ourselves;   but  thiit  we  form  one  of  the  recogiiiiod  family 
if'*^il>€^an  liatlonsi,  and  that  not  only  by  being  i-ecogoized  diplomatically  and 
—a  distinction  we  should    have,   whatever  might   lie  our   fonn   of 
lit,  whether  suitable  or  not.      For  example,  Spain  lias  seen,   since 
tile  expulsion   of    Queen   IsabelJa,   during  the    sh<irt   space    of   ten  years, 
(^\v    or   six    different   changes  of    government,   and    all    have   been   recog- 
'    by    foreign    Powers    as   legitimate,    or    at   least   tolerated   as   such, 
in    Italy    the    same    government    has    continued    uninterruptedly    for 
r»ace  of   eighteen  years.     It  sprang   from  the  miiis  of  several   king- 
protected    by  the  Holy   Alliance.     Its   origin  may  appear,   at  first 
,   illegal   and   antagonistic   to    the    law    of    Divine   right ;    while  that 
NX  tuv  h   Italy  subsequently  had  the  daring  to  aci^omplish  in  1870,  in  Rome, 
apf»t*ait*d  a  bold  revolutionary  act,  which  might  have  put  her  beyond  the  pale 
<»f  iuu*rnational  law.     But  Italy  pursued  her  i-omse  with  so  much  ceitaiiity 
of  sucresH,  with  such  intrepidity,  and  with* such  a  unanimous  desire  to  attain 
th<^  iXQii\  of  her  aspLratious,  that  all   which   but  a  few  years  since  appeared 
illegal  and  im})racticable,  seems  now  but  a  necessary  and  con9e<:iu©ntial  act. 
She   has  used   her  successes   with    so   mut-h   moderation »   shown  lierself  so 
prudent  in  the  exercise  «>f  her  liberty,  that  all  thought  has  ceased  of  con- 
testing her  po.'^HGssion  of  that  which  for  ages  had  been  denied  her,  worthy 
though   she   proved   herself   to   hold   it.     And   when   the   Euroijean   peoples 
heard    that    Italy's    heart    was    bleedirig   for    the   loss   of    her   first    King, 
they  fjressed  forward   as   one   man   to   ofler  symfiathy  and  weep   with  her 
tilt*    premature    death  of   the    Prince    who    had   made  of   divided   Italy  one 
faiiiiiy,   and   by   so  doing   acknowledged  in  tlie  most  eUK|uent  manner  the 
legit inmcy   of   our  strongly  constituted  nationality.     What,  indeed,  are  we 
iiiourniug  in  Victor  Emmanuel  ?     Tlie  maker  of  Italian  unity.    And  the  more 
poignant  and  universal  the  grief  for  the  death  of  the  King,  the  more  consoli- 
date<i  ilcjes  it  prove  the  miity  of  the  people  of  Italy, 

I  had  the  sad  comfort  of  l>eing  one  of  the  80,000  persons  who,  formim^  the 
funerul  cortlycoi  the  1 7th  January,  preceded  or  followed  the  bier  of  King  Victor 
EmmaiiueL  and  accompanied  hiju  to  his  last  glorious  resting-place  in  the  Pan- 
theon,  in  the  temple  consecrated  to  all  the  gods  and  to  the  divine  Raphael, 
and  wheix*  the  affection  of  the  Romans  willed  that  the  defunct  King  of  Italy 
should  be  rather  amongst  the  deiGed  than  among  the  buried.     I  saw  the 
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religious  gathering  of  the  people  of  Rome,  crowding  the  ways  where  passed 
the  funeral  cortege.  Rome  seemed  transformed  into  a  magnificent  temple, 
where  were  being  celebrated  more  than  the  obsequies  of  a  single  prince— those 
of  an  entire  nation.  Joined  to  the  family  of  Italy  but  seven  years  since,  the 
Romans  yet  felt  so  certainly  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  become  also  their  King, 
that  they  with  one  accord  put  forth  their  pious  desire  that  the  royal  remains  should 
rest  in  Rome,  where  they  would  be  guarded  and  protected  from  all  outrage— 
where  Italy  would  be  always  found  to  be  gathering  fresh  inspirations  to 
renewed  great  deeds,  whatever  national  peril  might  arise.  It  was  feared  that 
taking  the  body  of  Victor  Emmanuel  from  Rome  might  give  rise  to  the  idea  at 
the  Vatican  that  the  House  of  Savoy  did  not  consider  itself  suflSciently  secure  of 
its  permanent  tenure  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  the  Italian  people  compre- 
hended the  evil  that  might  accrue  had  the  clerical  party  a  pretext  of  affirming 
that  the  House  of  Savoy  carried  away  their  dead  from  the  field  of  battle  like  aa 
acknowledgment  of  their  defeat.  No !  Italy  was  to  avow  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  in  spite  of  the  profound  disappointment  of  the  Turinese  at  being 
deprived  of  the  remains  of  their  Piedmontese  King,  and  the  personal  feding  of 
the  new  King  Humbert  against  separating  the  body  of  his  father  from  Uiat 
of  his  grandfather,  the  voice  of  the  Italian  people  spoke  so  eloquently  that 
the  decision  was  made  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  should  inaugurate  ia 
Rome  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Italy.  And  in  listening  from  the  first  day 
of  his  reign  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  King  Humbert  has  shown  himself  a 
worthy  successor  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  gained  from  his  people  the  name 
of  the  Galantuomo  ("  The  Honest  Man  ")  because  tempted  often  to  withdraw 
the  "  Statute,"  he  was  always  the  jealous  guardian  of  it.  Prom  his  soldiers 
he  gained  the  name  of  "hero"  for  the  intrepidity  with  which,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  defied  more  than  once  the  balls  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  Europe  the 
name  of  "  Great,"  not  only  for  the  great  deeds  achieved  in  his  name  during  his 
reign,  and  for  the  crowning  act,  the  independence,  the  unity,  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  but  because  these  great  deeds  were  performed  in  the  most  meritorioua 
manner,  not  following  his  own  instincts,  or  his  own  aspirations,  but  putting 
them  aside  and  carrying  out,  guided  by  an  admirable  good  sense,  the  will  of  his 
people.  I  know  not  if  tbere  be  a  genius  of  good  sense  and  a  genius  of  honesty ;  if 
there  be  such,  these  two  geniuses  existed  personified  in  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
No  king  had  ever  been  more  strictly  educated  in  the  etiquette  of  a  Court,  or 
was  more  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  ancient  ceremonials,  or  had  such 
high  aristocratic  principles  instilled  in  him  from  his  birth.  Yet  he  became  the 
most  democratic  sovereign  of  our  time. 

The  feelings  of  respect  that  he  owed  to  the  House  of  Austria,  whence  came  his 
mother,  would  have  led  him  naturally  into  cultivating  the  most  cordial  relations 
with  it ;  but  the  well-being  of  his  people,  and  that  Star  of  Italy  in  which  the 
Savoyard  Princes  have  an  almost  superstitious  faith,  moved  him  to  make  war 
against  Austria  and  to  make  himself  the  champion  of  Italian  independence. 
Naturally  devout  and  religious,  he  would  never  of  his  own  free-will  have  put 
his  name  to  the  decree  that  abolished  in  Piedmont  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and 
still  less  to  the  decree  that  incorporated  the  property  of  the  convents  with  that 
of  the  State ;  and  still  less  would  he  have  deprived  the  Head  of  the  Church  of 
the  city  in  which  was  his  temporal  abode.  But  though  a  prince  he  had  learned 
the  virtue  of  sacrifice ;  as  a  constitutional  king,  he  knew  that  the  more  he 
could  temper  and  assimilate  himself  to  the  wishes  and  dispositions  of  his 
people  the  more  perfect  would  bo  his  rule.  And  of  this  power  of  adaptability  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  one  reads  in  those  foreign  journals  which  show  the 
greater  sympathy  for  and  appreciation  of  our  country,  a  panegyric  so  flattering 
to  us ;  for  Italy,  while  possessing  a  soil  and  a  sky  unmatched,  and  producing 
under  its  sky  and  on  its  lands  the  most  (esthetic  of  the  European  peoples,  has  also 
been  able,  while  rising  in  civilization,  to  show  in  Victor  Emmanuel  that  she  can 
also  produce  ideal  kings.  In  other  countries  the  death  of  a  king  is  wont  to 
give  rise  to  strange  agitations,  to  unexpected  demonstrations.    In  young  Italy 
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mk  seen  the  miracle,  that  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  consolidates  more  firmly 
■he  moiiaivhy  ;  and  the  siuxession  froin  father  to  son  has  passed  aa  facllely  aa 
H  th*>  hr^reditary  monarchy  liad  existed  for  ages  in  the  kingdom.  It  18  true 
K^  I"  of  Savuy  is  now  the  mo$t  ancient  dynasty  wearinj^  a  crown,  but  that 

p*.'  II,  which  took  place  p»eaceably  wheJi  the  Lords  of  Savoy  were  Counts 

HUloriaua  and  T)uke8  of  Savoy  or  Kings  of  Sardinia,  might  have  become 
^^^Uicated  in  a  new  reig-n,  which  extended  over  the  ruins  of  several  other 
^^BjpalitioH,  over  people  composes  I  of  elements  so  diverse,  and  whicli  had  lieen 
HHEa  so  few  years  ago.  Ali  |>assed,  however,  m  the  most  perfect  and  orderly 
■Sanner  possible.  Kin^^  Humbert  has  reigiied  but  a  few  days»  and  the  Italians 
kave  already  jp^iven  him  proofs  of  affection  such  as  few  reigning  princes  can 
Boaat  of.  A  reign  t!iat  cominences  with  such  happy  auspjc43s  reassures  both 
Ki&ce  and  pe<«:>ple.  Italy  then,  even  in  the  days  of  her  deepest  sori-ow,  can  Hnd 
H^ason  for  her  brightest  hopes. 

I  Italy  is  saved  from  much  peril  by  the  natural  love  of  moderation,  the  sign  of 
vue  wisdom,  in  her  people.  They  may  also  be  considered  a  fortunate  people. 
K  may  be  remarked,  that  until  the  18th  March,  1876,  the  Goverament  had  been 
Hways  in  the  hands  of  one  party  only,  that  of  the  moderate  party,  called  the 
Klght.  So  that  one  might  almost  think  that  Italy  had  been  made  free  only 
K»  benefit  that  party  ;  that  monarchy  wa;*  a  species  of  exclusive  }jj  ivilege  of 
■ho  Right.  If  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  taken  from  us  Ijefore  two  years  ago,  it 
■bight  liave  l>een  feared  that  the  Left,  excluded  until  that  time  from  j^Mjwer,  with 
fta  RepiiMican  tendencies,  would  have  attempted  to  create  some  agitations, 
fchich  might  have  ended  in  throwing  the  whole  of  Italy  in  to  a  state  of  aoarcliy. 
■•ortunately  the  IHth  of  March,  1H76,  saw  the  Left  in  power,  and  still  holiling 
K  when  called  upon  to  render  the  last  homage  to  the  fiist  Kuig  of  Italy,  and 
■be  first  honours  to  his  worthy  successor.  So  that  Irjefore  the  tomb  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  while  all  Italy  was  raising  <^me  earnest  cry  of  mingled 
■egret  and  sorrow,  she  could  feel  assured  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
■hange  her  form  of  government^  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  truth 
pf  the  words  uttered  by  Siguor  Crispi,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the  day 
■^  publicly  separated  himself  from  Mazzini  and  all  the  Republican  party^ — 
W  Monarchy  imites  us.  Republicanism  divides  us." 

■  They  say  that  the  late  Pope,  in  his  voluntary  seclusion  in  the  Vatican,  not  only 
Bio  wed  a  sincere  grief  for  the  death  of  the  King,  but  astonishment  that  he  was 
%o  l>eloved  by  the  Italian  people  and  so  motinieil  liy  them.     lie  complained   to 

his  intimate  friends  around  him,  that  he  liad  Iwen  deceived  concerning  the  true 
■entiments  of  the  Italians.  However  true  or  false  may  be  this  story  that 
■pread  from  street  to  street  in  Rome,  one  tiling  remained  patent — the  impofcency 
■if  the  enmity  and  anger  of  the  Vatican  against  Italy,  and  the  uselessness  of  its 
opposition. 

■uaaid  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  future  Pope  would  have  but  only  one  means 
l^lAlsiug  the  Catholic  Church  again  in  Italy,  and  this  would  be  by  associating 
mmself  sincei-ely  with  the  Italian  Liberal  movement,  aiding  the  civil  progress 
pf  the  young  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  breathing  on  it,  as  if  from  on  high,  a  spirit 
mt  Christian  charity. 

■  No  one  could  have  imagined,  when  I  thus  wrote,  so  near  and  unforeseen  an 
pvent  as  tlmt  of  Italy's  first  King  preceding  the  aged  Pope  to  his  tomb,  whose 
^kontificate  was  Itegun  with  blessings  on  Italy.     As  the  Kmg's  end  approached, 

and  it  became  bruited  abroad  that  the  Pope  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
announcement,  hopes  were  raised  that  the  Pontiff  would  seis&e  the  rx!casron  to 
reconcile  himself  with  Italy,  and  repair  in  person  to  the  Quirinal  to  give  his 
^>enediction  to  the  dying  liberator  of  Italy.  It  was  hoped  that  Pius  IX.,  showing 
fcmself  great  in  mind  and  heart,  would  have  gone  forth  from  his  Vatican  prison 
■0  save  his  Church,  taking  to  his  bosom  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  knowing  that, 
Brhile  blessing,  his  own  sui)enority  and  no  weakness  would  be  shown.     The 
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Italian  people  would  have  been  mad  with  delight  at  greetiDf?  Pius  IX.,  m  m 
1847,  and^  returning  amid  the  aeclaiuations  of  tlu*  people,  his  imblime  ict  el 
forgiveness  and  blessing  would  have  aggrandisetl  his  position  abore  ■»!!  ;>rw#- 
dent.     Religion  also  would  have  been  a  fcftioer  by  the  action.     But  m 

IB  the  place  where  real  religious  sentiment  and  Chnstljin  love  af<  1^ 

found.     In  the  Vatican  they  love  not^  but  hate  and  conspire.     Ann  <i 

Pius  IX.,  which  |)erhaps  was  already  prepared  to  re-bleea  our  r  .     •* 

•  mrrefited  by  the  artful  designs  of  adveree  counsellors,  who  arc  urging  en  tlie 
1  Papacy  to  its  ruin — men  who  until  now  were  thought  the  moat  sincere  in  the 
Church's  cause. 

And  now  Pius  IX,  has  imexpectedly  gone  to  his  grave  in  !'*««  ^b«" 
after  the  death  of  the  first  King  of  Italy ;  and,  mstead  of  a- 
by  blessing  Italy  a  second  time  at  the  end  of  his  Pontili*  .i,* .  i..  > 
enough  to  permit  Cardinal  Simeoni  to  make  a  sterile  protest  against  the  aiicce**^ 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  because  he  had  inaugurate<l  his  reign  without  the  coit«a?ui 
of  the  Pope,  contenting  himself  with  that  of  all  the  Italian  people.  Will  the 
death  of  Pius  IX.  change  the  situation  of  the  Papacy  with  regan' 
Fear  and  hope  put  in  evidence  the  names  of  some  cardifials  as  caiidi 
Papacy :  fear^  those  of  Cardinals  Panebianco  and  Manning ;  ho\ 
Cardinals  Pccci  and  TH  Pietn»,  But  nothing  is  more  difbcult  than  r 
result  f»f  a  Papal  election.  If  the  cardinals  assembled  in  Conclavv 
maintain  t  he  pctpularity  attached  to  Pius  IX.  by  calling  the  new  Pope  *^*  Pinii  X^^ 
they  are  de4:-eiviijg  themselves.  The  glory  of  Pius  IX,  wa^s  a  personal  fftnrf^ 
which  none  of  his  successors  can  inherit. 

To  King  Victor  Enmianuel,  prince,  warrior^  liberator  of  '  >^ 

King  Ilumheit^  who,  though  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  field,  i  % 

reign,  anrj    begins  to    show  a    lively    interest    in  the   |  Ug 

throughout  the  kingdom.     Let  ns  hope  that  to  the  Po(>e  w  r>^ 

agitating,  may  suc<-eed  une  bent  on  recontnling  and  endirig  th*  -ta 

between  the  Church  and  State,  which  have  tended  only  to  niakr  tlu  '  ,4 

the  Italian  people  too  superstitious,  the  other  t<>o  in^ligious. 

The  kx»k  of  Father  C.  M.  Curci,*  which  has  made  so  nnioh  noi^se  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  dunng  the  last  two  months,  ha^  confirmed  aii   ripinion  gaiil' 
[ing  ground   in   the   consciences   of  the    Italians — that    the   Cliurch   ha*  m 
[  isolated  herself  from  Italian  hfe,  that  she  has  now  no  longer  vie 

over   it.     It  is  well   known  that   for  his  new  oplrtions,  which  ;  to 

the  counsellors  of   the  Vatican  too  lil)eral  and  heretic,  the  aged  *  u^         '-.^ 
expelleti  from  that  same  Society  of  the  Jesuits  of  which,  until  now,  l"i 
been  a  most  zealous  champion.     The  fault  of  Father  Citrci  was  that  of  dji»- 
Covering  too  late  that  the  Church  wa.-^  on  the  road  to  i^enlition,     H<»  fth^U 
before  now  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  before  now  ]  rbe 

maledictions  launched  by  the  Pope  against   Italy,  the  new  t/i 

complicate  and  overload  Catholit  ism,  the  Syllabus,  the  Infallil'ilily  -  < 

were  all  means  that  isolated  from  the  Papacy  its  natural  basis,—:  rbe 

faith,  the  affections,  ami  the  symfiathy  of  the  Italian  [^»e<rtple. 

The  Pontifical  reign  of  Pius  IX.  has  been  a  sequel  of  errors,  the  r>nnnprf 
authors  of  which  have  been  those  very  Jesuits  to  which  Feather  1 

But  it  is  much  that  a  Jesuit  should  become  cognisant  of  hi.^  fan  ,^ 

them,  and  lose,  by  so  doing,  all  the  advantages  which  his  renowijocl  t 
learning,  highly  cultivate^]  mind,  honesty  of  life,  had  acquirefl  f*- 
remain  alone,  poor  and  persecuted,  for  having  told  his  Church  8<un6  1 
The  clerical  journals  treat  Father  Curci  a«  a  r*-r.roiir.tp  ..u-i  tlir*  v^t 
by  reproving  and  mortifying  the  author,  to  v 
'  But  the  tnith  ia  that  all'the  Italian  Ul>eral  clti>,>,  i.m...  ,,. 
Central  Italy  than  the  Vatican  likes  to  ackiiowiedge,  bavi 


'A 

for  y«i» 


*  II  Modemo  DiBaidio  tra  la  Cbieaa  e  rit^ilia  coasideiato  per  oocasioii«  di  on  &Uo 
IpBTtkokre,    I^renzej  1878. 
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titm  disMsenmon  between  Church  and  State  which  Father  Curci  has  pointed  out, — 
H  dift-*'      '  'L  ftt'corditig  to  him,  would  cease  when  the  Church  should 

ceaae  <  loss  of  her  temporal  p<3wer,  c^ase  to  meddle  with  the  civil 

and  |x»liticul  aiTuiis  of  the  State,  and  become  alone  the  wise  ruler  of  spirituat 
life.  The  ills  tlie  Church  laments,  she  has  broug'bt  on  herself.  Father  Ciirci 
does  uot  praise  the  spoliators,  but  finds  it  just  that  the  Church  should  be 
de^poilpd  i>(  a  power  that  was  not  formed  for  her,  and  he  repeats  the  word.'^i  of 
'  rii,  ''  Injuria  patimur,  sf*tl  iion  iiiju8te»" 

ise  the  Church  of  being  in  the  wrong,  when  that  same  Chan;h  is 
governed  by  a  Poutiff  who  created  the  dogma  of  the  Infalbbility,  appears 
hself  an  tmheard-of  temerity  at  the  Vatican ;  l)ut  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the 
Vaticmn  be  still  the  faithful  int-erpreter  of  the  iutere^t^  and  needs  of  the  Church. 
Tf  *h(^  present  temper  of  the  Vatican  continue,  the  approximate  min  of  the 
y  may  be  easily  foreseen.  In  Italy  at  least  it  will  lose  all  prestige  and 
**uuLi.jnty,  will  reduce  itself  to  a  »ect,  in  an  age  when  se<:;ts  in  Italy  have  no 
longer  any  power;  and  all  this  will  be  its  own  dark  work.  Deprived  of  the 
increasing  enlightenment  of  the  age,  it  will  become  an  enemy  to  all  civilization. 
The  Church  alone  can  become  great  when  her  represeutatives  become  pious 
charitable  evangelists,  beloved  of  men,  ceasiug  to  care  for  thing  -  il  and 

political,  or  for  the  material  affain^  of  the  state.    This  is  the  ^^  >  con- 

cViuflion  to  which  the  bold  and  eloquent  pamphlet  of  Father  Luit  i  leads  us. 
Whatever  may  be  the  prejudices  against  the  author,  on  accoimt  of  his  previouR 
position,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  friends  of  religinn  rejoice  over  the  publication 
of  tlus  lx:)ok,  which,  while  denouncing  the  gravest  evils,  leads  us  to  hope  that 
mmie  one  of  the  eminent  cardinals  predestined  to  the  glory,  or  punishment,  of 
the  Pontificate  may  set  himself  to  work  to  remedy  them. 

Father  Curci  deplores  the  want  of  sympathy  in  Italy  for  important  religiona 
questions,  but  if  these  themes  have  not  l>ecorae  pojjular  they  have  neverthe- 
less been  thscussed  for  years  in  many  of  our  [wjlitical  papers, — mich  as  Optmone 
and  Diriito  of  Rome,  Naziwi^  of  Florence^  Ptrsfvcmjua  of  Milan,  Corviere 
Mercantile  of  Genoa, — by  the  most  cultivated,  learned,  and  moderate  writers, 
with  i^MEJi'fect  impunity.  Further,  our  best  reviews  publish  from  time  to  time 
articles  full  of  serious  matter  on  the  relations  oi  ChuR*h  and  Stat^,  which 
denote  a  signal  progress  in  criticism,  even  though  the  writers  be  attached  to 
one  or  other  i>arty ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chittn  CattoHca^  the  organ  of  the 
.lesuits,  which  comes  out  twic^e  a  month  in  two  small  sheets;  in  that  of  the 
Jiiri^ttt  Umv^aaU^  representative  of  that  Catholic  party  whiih  wishes  at  the 
sauiO  time  to  show  resj>ect  for  the  Po[)e  and  the  King,  aild  conciliate  religious 
faith  with  love  of  country  ;  alsci  in  that  of  the  ^'mva  Antolf>f]ia^  the  most 
eminent  and  trust%vorthy  of  our  literary  i^view^,  now  jiubhshed  every  fort- 
night in  an  elegant  form  under  the  diri>ctiou  of  Professor  Protonotari,  and 
to  whirh  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  most  distinguished  writers  have 
i:  -'i.      In  the    A^tiova  Antohgia   appeared »   in   detached   articles,   the 

il.  -;  work  of  Signor  lionghi  on  Pias  IX.  mentioned  in  my  last  letter; 

mid  Luzjiatti,  Viilaii, Mamiani,  Minghetti,  and  other  eminent  men,  have  written 
in  it  learned  articles  on  political,  social,  and  religioiis  questions.  In  the  Nuova 
Antologiu  there  is  not  perhaps  unity  of  puiqxjse,  but  there  is  always  most 
ample  liberty  of  discussion,  so  that  one  there  finds  nearly  all  the  most 
antagonistic  opinions  on  the  most  diverse  sabjects.  The  choice  among  these 
varied  opinions  belongs  to  the  reader,  who  generally  cares  little  for  these 
discussions,  and  therefore  selects  none  of  them.  To  gain  a  really  lasting 
effect  on  his  mind  it  is  necessary  that  the  journal  that  comes  to  his  hand  lie 
one  constant  in  the  defence  of  one  class  of  ideas,  and  revealing  an  ardent 
dasire  towards  propagandism.  This  spirit  of  liberal  propagandism  has 
bronght  forth  m  Florence,  in  the  beginiiing  of  this  year,  a  new  review,  which 
^ ir  r'ts  bein^  brought  before  the  Englisli  reader.  It  bears  the  simple  title  of  the 
jna  Stttimnnak^  and  is  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Saturday  Revieu\    It 
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proposes,  in  a  series  of  short  articlea,  generally  anonymofoa,  bat  written  by  eminent 
men,  to  write,  regardless  of  criticism,  the  truth,  such  as  it  appears  to  poUtidana, 
legislators,  teachers,  men  of  science,  letters,  and  art,  with  the  hope  of  weamng 
the  Italians  from  that  style  of  vain  complimentary  rhetorical  and  academicil 
pomp,  that  esprit  de  routine  which  so  often,  by  doing  and  undoing  for  the  sake 
of  ameliorating,  leaves  a  worse  production.  The  intention  is  excellent,  and  the 
two  talented  yomig  men  who  have  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
direction  have  both  mind,  hearty  will,  energy,  and  pecuniary  means  to  cany  it 
on.  And  warmly  we  sympathize  with  the  idea  that  incited  Leopoldo  Franchetti 
and  Sidney  Sonnino  to  commence  the  Rassegna  Seitimanale ;  and  in  the  first 
numbers  now  before  us,  we  see  a  promise  of  the  realization  of  it.  We 
fear  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  tlieir  contributors  may  take  too  literally 
the  obligation  to  be  veracious,  and  that,  with  some,  to  write  the  bare  tnith 
may  mean  to  be  uncivil,  to  fail  to  recognize  anything  of  good,  to  find  all  bad, 
or  to  be  silent  about  the  meritorious  and  speak  only  of  the  undeserving,  demolish- 
ing wholesale ;  a  system  which,  if  continued,  is  to  be  deplored,  seeing  that  Italy 
has  to  be  always  working  onward  and  progressing.  Flattery  is  not  required,  and 
caricaturing  should  be  forbidden,  but  to  render  its  criticisms  useful,  and  not 
odious,  the  new  journal  must  show  a  little  more  respect  towards  the  few 
Italians  who  work  and  by  their  publications  do  good  service  to  leamhig.  For 
example,  the  notices  of  llubieri's  book  and  Mariotti*s  translation  of  Demosthenes 
are  shnply  irritating,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  coolly  neglect  the  merits 
and  enlarge  on  the  defects  of  these  well-known  publications.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  new  journal,  with  time  and  age,  may  acquire  that  indulgence  that  sprinjrs 
from  mature  judgment.  There  is  wanting  neither  talent  nor  learning  in  Italy: 
and  the  contributors  to  the  new  review  have  a  large  share  of  both ;  there 
needs  but  a  good  spirit  among  them.  This  is  the  great  and  ardent  wish  of 
myself,  among  many  who  desire  to  see  literature  take  its  old  place  among  us. 

Poets  might  also  aid  in  the  work,  but  for  the  moment  modem  writer? 
seem  not  to  occupy  themselves  much  with  this  needed  branch  of  letters.  One 
of  the  latest  poets  risen  to  notice  is  Dr.  Olindo  Guerrini  of  Bologna  (a 
contributor  to  the  Rassegna  Seitimanale^  in  which,  until  now,  has  appeared  hot 
the  most  materialistic,  pernicious  poetry),  who  writes  under  the  name  of  a 
deceased  friend,  that  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  St^cchetti.  The  volume,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Zanichelli  of  Bologna,  under  the  title  of  "Posthumous  Poems,''  i:* 
distinguished  not  less  for  the  simple  elegance  of  the  style  than  for  the  bc»ld 
realistic  images  it  contains.  He  possesf^es  in  an  eminent  degree  the  plastic  art 
of  Italian  verse,  but  of  this  happy  gift  he  makes  too  ample  use.  In  a  sonnet 
which  serves  as  an  introduction,  he  calls  his  verses  "  rime  discrete**  (but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  admit  their  discretion),  and  he  bids  them  tell  his  lady  of  his  love : 

"  Quanto,  quanto  Tamai  voi  le  direte." 

("  How,  oh  !  how  I  loved  her.  you  will  tell  h«r.") 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  Signor  Stecchetti's  idea  of  love.  He  relates  his 
coming  into  the  world  on  a  wild  night,  when  the  witches  had  assembled  to 
celebrate  their  orgies.  The  horoscope  promises  but  little ;  the  verses  depict 
vividly  the  gloom  of  the  moment : 

"  Come  nembo  di  furie  ag^tatrid, 

Dei  Sataaici  amplessi  al  rito  Inunondo 
Sceser  le  streghie  dalle  lor  pendici  * 

Triste  colui  ohe  in  quel  tenor  profondo 
Traase  della  sua  vita  i  primi  auspid ! 

lo  quella  notte  son  venato  al  mondo." 

("  As  a  doud  of  agitated  telM 

Of  theSata^dr-^"*-  ipozeztte 

Deecend  the  witeba  ^  Atfe* 

Sad  most  he  bai  F^ 

Draws  the  fintnip  » 
On  that  nifcht  Ci 
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In  the  following  verses  the  poet  laments  that  hw  lady-love  had  left  him  with- 
t  oiit  gWing  him  a  partiog"  embrat'O,  and  asks  if  she  be  dead,  or  become  false  to 
lliim,  or  if  ahe  be  married;  and  tortums  himself  with  the  thought  that  she  may 
[Itivish  kisses  on  children  that  are  not  the  fruit  of  his  love»  But  the  poet  recalls 
I  always  the  embraces,  the  joyful  night,  the  secret  voluptuousness  and  pleasures, 
j  bewails  on  his  conch  his  solitude,  and,  in  his  despair,  curses  God  who  has 
ijeeparated  him  from  her.  In  the  following  sonnet  he  paraphrases  the  verse'of 
[BeraDger: — 

"  Maudit  printempe,  reriendrajB-tu  toujome?" 

ittnd  cursea  the  spring  which  brings  back  the  memory  of  the  embraoes^of  yore, 
but  not  the  embraces  themselves.  Then  follows  a  mediaeval  legend,  in  which  a 
f  defunct  princess  arises,  and  says  to  her  lover : — 

**  Guardami,  tooca  ; 
8011  la  figlia  del  re,  baciami  in  bocca." 

(*'  Look  at  me — touch  me  ; 
I'm  the  daughter  of  a  king- 
Kiss  me  on  my  lips/*) 

The  strophes  that  follow  paraphrase  the  verses  of  Horace — 

"  Si  ftactti«  Ulabatur  orbia 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinas  ** — 

luud  the  poet  invites  his  Nerina  to  sit  on  his  knee,  to  bind  her  arms  al)Out  hm 
>neck,  so  that,  with  his  face  buried  iu  her  bosom,  he  may,  in  that  heroic 
I  attitude,  defy  the  ruin  of  the  world.  Observe  how  many  poets  retain  their 
monotonous  characteristic  and  betray  their  particular  taste ;  one  will  H|ieak 
|iur  ever  of  light,  another  of  smiles,  or  flowers,  or  eyes.  The  weak  side  of 
Signer  Steochctti  displays  itself  in  the  constant  introduction  of  "  bosoms""  and 
*  These  are  the  two  images  that  occur  the  most  frequently  in  his 
ems.  Among  many  to  be  noticed,  and  having  much  originality*  we  lind  one 
^imet  of  Signer  Stecchetti's  that  ends — 

•*  Sono  poeta  o  aono  un  imbecille?** 
(**  Am  I  tt  poet,  or  a  fool  P  ") 

A  similar  verse,  strange  to  say,  is  found  m  a  mediocre  French  poet — ^Benjamine 
Autier — who  sings : 

"  PoStes  oa  fous,  .  .  » 
C'est  un  pen  notre  hiatoire  ^  tons/' 

[But  after  asking  himself  this  question,  the  poet  seems  again  serious,  and,  in 
\  the  midst  of  a  carnival,  himself  begins  to  njock  at 

'*  Danze,  fiori,  cliiome  Huenti, 
Candidi  petti,  volutti  coecnti/* 

{**  DanceSi  flowers,  flowing  hair. 
White  brea«ts,  Ijuming  desires.") 

i  the  poet  laments  that  his  love,  after  havmg 

"  M&BBO  nel  aangue  un  novo  istinto 
Che  s<^alda  il  cor  tedlato  e  lo  trumuta  " 

(**  Put  into  my  blood  a  novel  instinct 

That  wanns  the  tired  heart  and  transforms  it  **), 

Mnear  lam  without  looking  at  him.    He  sees  her  again  in  Ms  dream : 

"  Env  bian<!0  veetita.  e  U  crin  diaciolto 
Scendea  aino  ai  ginoochio/' 
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{**  'Eqt  vesture  was  white,  snd  her  flowing  hair 
Deeoended  to  the  knees.") 

The  poei,  though  healthy  and  mbicund,  thmk3  himself  about  to  die,  and  mvites 
his  love  beforehand  to  his  tomb,  and  asks  of  her  a  kiss  for  the  dead.  The 
verses  that  express  this  more  absmd  than  natural  idea  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  that  Stecchetti  has  written — 

"  lA  vieni,  o  donna ;  il  tuo  fedel  finvita ; 

Li  solla  tomha  mia,  oogU  oommosBa 
L'erba  che  amavi>  del  mio  oor  nudrita, 

O  !  non  negarle  xm  bacdo  e  UBte  Tosaa 
Come  ai  tnoi  haci  giA  soleano  in  vita 

Tremeranno  d'amor  dentro  alia  foesaJ' 

("  Come  there,  O  lady ;  thy  faithful  one  invites  thee ; 
There^  on  mj  tomb,  gather  afflicted 
The  herb  thou  loyedst^  nourished  by  my  heart. 

Oh !  do  not  deny  it  a  kiss,  and  my  bones,  o'er-joyfol. 
As  they  were  wont  in  life  at  your  kiiases. 
Will  tremble  for  love  within  their  grave.") 

Here  at  least  is  some  trace  of  refinement  and  poetry ;  but  evidently  this  very 
modem  poet,  wishing  to  be  realistic,  come  what  may,  has  some  scrupulous 
feelings  after  having  written  the  above,  and  breaks  off  into  the  grotesque. 
Wishmg  to  be  thought  witty,  he  gives  an  imitation  of  Soulary,  in  which  the 
ass  and  the  ox,  at  the  birth  of  «f8sus  Christ,  lament  the  part  allotted  to 
them,  for  the  ass  will  be  beaten  when  carrying  the  Redeemer  into  Jerosalenu 
and  the  ox  will  be  devoured  as  beefsteaks  at  the  marriage  at  Cana. 

"  Ed  il  bue :  Le  mie  oostole  sapranno 
Un  giomo  a  Cana  se  redente  le  hdnno, 
Quando  in  bisteeche  me  le  mangorauino." 

("And  the  ox :  My  ribs  will  know. 

One  day  at  Cana,  if  they  have  been  redeemed. 
When  they  shaU  be  eaten  as  beefsteaks.") 

In  the  Maremma  the  poet  experiences  an  hour  of  true  ennui,  and  represents  it 
most  graphically.  He  fears  he  will  die  there  or  become  imbecile,  when  he 
remembers  the  pleasant  spots  inhabited  or  passed  through  in  his  youth-  This 
thought  becomes  a  poetic  terror,  given  in  perhaps  one  of  the  best  sonnets 
of  the  collection : — 

"  Nella  capanna,  in  fondo  al  mio  cortile, 

n  luppolo  alle  canne  s'attorciglia, 
Neiraria  fresoa  c*^^  un  odor  gentUe, 

Odor  di  gelsomino  e  di  vaniglia, 
Un'  Ebe  quasi  nuda  alta  e  sottile, 

Sorride  c  spia  colle  marmoree  ciglia, 
Dei  palombi  eli  amor  sotto  al  sedile, 

£  il  vento  del  mattin  passa  e  bisbiglia, 
Bisbiglia  e  narra  di  lontane  aiaole, 

Gli  amor  lontani  ad  im  popol  giocondo, 
Di  gerani  fiammanti  e  di  viole, 

Quanto  amor,  quanta  gioia  in  questo  mondo 
Di  pochi  passi  che  si  desta  al  sole  I 

O  !  quanta  vita !  ed  io  son  moribondo." 

(**  In  my  cottage,  at  the  end  of  my  inner  comrt. 
The  h(^  twines  itself  amqnjp  tliAjpeeds: 
In  the  fresh  air,  there  cooM»»  <40iir— 

An  odour  of  jessamine  «^' 
A  Hebe,  almost  nude,  taH'i  -  ~   * 

Smiles  and  spies  witli'tri 
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The  loTes  of  the  d<*vf»g  iincler  tbeir  fleatsj 

And  tbe  wb  ^     "■   '  :     ,  pas^iog  and  aighing, 

Whiepor  and  '  ns. 

Their  distiUii  i-^»p  u.'  y^^yvm  iulk» 
Of  fliiming  ^enuiimns  and  the  violets. 

What  love !  what  joy  in  this  little  world, 
Which  listia  with  the  Bun  ! 

Ob,  how  mnch  life  1  and  I  and  4yiiig  !  ") 

^\Miat  poetry  in  these  different  sitnatioos !     The  dying  man  would  liave  liad 

life  had  he  not  fixed  Ljb  love  on  a  single  objtvt,  and  that  an  iguobla 

ue, — hail  he,  instead  of  devoting-  himself  t<>  the  Paphian  gx>ddese,  hiding  his 

ce  in  tlie  bosom  of  a  female,  and  blaHpiieming'  Christ,  cultivated  in  his  soul  a 

ihm  and  purer  love.    Even  altbongh  he  ihrt?w  off  all  reserve  respecting 

»t  is  sacred,  he  need  not  have  exctaimod^  in  a  moment  of  satiety^ 

**  Ma  Taide,  luinm  a  sazlar  la  fame 

Tenta  le  reni  dei  modemi  ciacchi 
Levando  il  piede  DeUiv  dan/Ji  infaiDe, 

Ma  uoi  giacciamo  natiseati  e  Btraochi 
Seaza  uu  affetto  in  cor,  9ul  reo  letame 

Di  questa  sozza  et\  !  noi  eiam  vigliacchit'* 

('*  But  Thais,  to  satisfy  the  hunger, 

Excites  the  sonees  of  the  modem  x)a2'ainoai% 

Baising  her  foot  in  the  shameleaB  dance ; 
But  we  lie  nauseated  and  wearied. 

Without  an  affection  in  our  heart,  on  the  gtiilty  bed 
Of  this  vicioua  age.    We  are  cowards !  ") 

^e«,  w©  are  cowards  indeed  !     How  we  admire  this  Thais  I  how  we  chant  her ! 
i)w  we  praise  and  applaud  those  who  King  her  praifie«!     This  le  what  we 
caII  ill  oar  da^^s  love  of  the  truth,  hatred  of  rhetoric,  war  to  Arcadia ;  yet  critics 
re  t«  be  found,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  excuse,  pity,  even  encourage  this 
iidency  in  poetry. 

If  thirty  years  ago  we  had  had  nndi  poet^  hi  Italy,  Italy  would  never  havo 

Bn  unit-ed ;  and  1  fear  if  the  style  be  not  changed,  if  our  youth  get  ena- 

aoiired  of  that  kind  of  pioetry,  Italy  will  be  undone  morally,  if  not  raat-eriaJiy. 

cess  of  poetry  is  an  evil,  but  that  of  sensual  common  productions  18  intlnit-ely 

rorae,  and  can  be  corrected  with  less  facihty  than  the  former.   This  sympathetic 

Bfect  i.s  attributt'd  to  Signor  Edmoiido  do  Amicis,  tiie  most  elegant  and,  inoui- 

I  time,  the  most  popular  among  living  Italian  writerH — ex-officer  in  the  army; 

writer  of  sketches  and  novelettes  full  i>f  hfe  I  traveller,  and  'fur 

<»f  travels,  written  so  graphically  that  he  secni!^  to  be  ^  a 

^alJery  of  vividly  col(»ured  picture-^.   DeAmicisiis  i  iiv&t;  his  m 

egin?  before  he  starts  forth  on  Ids  travels,  hi  riou  incir  ije 

i?ed6,  till  ho  works  up  his  reader  ki  a  state  oi  ilvWiumH  excitcuicnl,  and 

the  interest,  as  lie  relates,  with  admirable  relinemcnf,  lus  reminia- 

liof  travel  and  the  feehngs  he  experienced.     There  is  ]  t  little 

fttiou  in  them;  but  it  is  so  rare  in  thcsu  days  to  find  vv  ho  feel 

athy  with  the  coim tries  they  visit  and  for  the  men  they  are  judging,  that  to 

.  writer  like  De  Auiicis  ready  to  show  benevolence,  and  pity,  and  admira- 

whiki  traveUing   even   among  the  Turks,  makes  the  reader  still  more 

athetic  than  he  naturallyis ;  for  we  must  rememl>er  that  malevolence  in  critic 

raises  always  antipathy  in  the  reader  s  mind,  whom  we  may  always  t^>nceive 

I  less  int*^r*wt4^ii  in  t!w.  .miviw.n  treated.     The  second  pai*t  of  De +Vjnici$* 

on  Cou.^  '  d  only  lost  month ;  but  it  caimot  t»e  called 

a-  it  is,  for  the  journey  to  the  Turkish  capital 

.    The  work  was  written  about  the  end  of  1877, 

Ft'  iL  1 ,  LiL^ u'^  <  I  .TinaJi,  seized  on  the  picf^nt  lucky  moment  to  issue 

i  ven  iiB,  in  thia  volume*  the  last  picturesque  as]>ect  of  the  city  before 
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the  rumours  of  war  had  reached  it, — in  fact,  in  its  normal  state.  What  fate 
lies  in  store  for  Constantinople  one  cannot  predict.  Will  it  be  always  a  Tnrkisli 
city  ?  or  a  Greek  cit}'  ?  or  an  international  one  f  A  year  will  solve  the  problem. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  impression  the  grand  Oriental 
city  made  on  the  mind  of  an  Italian  traveller,  with  an  imagination  like  that  of 
De  Amicis.  We  must,  however,  in  all  the  works  of  De  Amicis,  make  allow- 
ances for  poetic  license,  and  for  his  desire  to  produce  brilliant  effects,  and 
obtain  the  sympathy  of  his  readers.  Still  there  is  so  much  variety  in  his 
word-pictures, — his  scenes  of  life,  his  descriptions, — that  Constantinople  stanck 
out  before  us  in  the  most  life-like  manner.  The  traveller  himself  is  always 
before  us,  for  his  temperament,  his  character,  his  mind,  give  an  impress  of 
originality  to  every  figure  that  passes  in  review.  After  having  visited  Constan- 
tinople with  De  Amicis,  we  cannot  pretend  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  leam 
about  the  city,  or  to  have  seen  it  under  the  only  aspect  worth  knowing,  but  we 
shall  have  received  impressions  that  no  other  traveller  will  have  made,  and  will 
also  feel  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  them.  De  Amicis  saw  the  poor  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz,  and  he  seemed  to  him  a  man  weary  and  worried.  After  having 
sketched  his  biography,  his  physical  and  moral  portrait,  De  -^Vmicis  gives  his  final 
opinion  of  him  thus : — "  He  is  there  between  Europe  and  Asia,  in  his  vast  palace, 
— bathed  by  the  sea  like  a  ship  ready  to  set  sail, — in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  objects,  surrounded  by  fabulous  pomp,  immense  misery,  no 
longer  ne  un  ne  due  (Dante  would  say),  no  longer  a  true  Mussulman,  and  not  a 
true  European ;  reigning  over  a  mixed  people,  a  barbarian  by  birth ;  of 
double-faced  aspect  like  JaniLS  ;  served  as  a  god,  watched  as  a  slave,  adored^ 
flattered,  blinded;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  every  day  that  passes  he  extinguishes 
a  ray  of  his  halo,  and  unlooses  a  stone  from  his  pedestal.  Were  I  like  him, — 
wearied  with  his  strange  ix)sition  in  the  world,  satiated  with  sensual  pleasures 
and  adulations,  depressed  with  having  always  to  suspect  all  around  him,  indig- 
nant against  the  government,  insecure  and  careless  of  the  immeasurable  disorders 
existing, — I  would,  when  the  immense  Seraglio  was  steeped  in  sleep,  throw 
m3'self  into  the  Bosphorus  like  a  fugitive  galley-slave,  and  go  and  pass  the 
night  in  a  tavern  at  Galata,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  sailors,  with  a  glass  of 
beer  in  my  hand  and  a  clay  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  roar  out  the  '  Marseillaise.' " 
The  chapter  on  the  Turkish  women  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  the 
cleverest,  flavoured  with  a  little  touch  of  maliciousness,  that  both  conquers 
and  pleases  the  reader.  See,  for  exam])le,  with  what  talent  he  describes  the 
impression  the  Turkish  women's  veils  made  on  him : — "  Such  is  the  art 
with  which  they  adjust  the  jasmaec^  that  the  pretty  seem  beautiful  and  the 
ugly  passable.  One  cannot  describe  what  they  do  with  these  two  veils ;  with 
what  elegance  they  twine  them  like  crowns  and  turbans — with  what  luxuriance 
and  wealth  of  folds  they  twist  them  aroimd — with  what  lightness  and  care- 
lessness they  loosen  them  and  let  them  fall — how  they  use  them  to  discover, 
to  hide,  to  promote,  to  propose  enigmas,  to  reveal  imexpectedly  little  surprises. 
Some  seem  as  if  they  had  around  their  heads  a  white  transparent  cloud  that  could 
be  dispersed  with  the  slightest  breeze.  Others  seem  garlanded  with  lilies  and 
jessamine;  they  seem  to  have  white  skins  that,  protected  by  their  veils, 
acquire  an  enchanting  softness  and  freshness.  'Tis  a  head-gear  at  once  severe 
and  pleasing,  and  has  something  of  the  sacerdotal  and  virginal  about  it,  under 
which  there  should  rise  nought  but  gentle  thoughts  and  iimocent  caprices ; 
instead  there  rises — a  little  of  everything."  Each  traveller  has  a  special  world 
of  his  own  which  interests  him  :  the  Oriental  world  seen  by  De  Amicis  is  not 
the  same  that  occupied  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  Lady  WortJey  Montague, 
De  Nerval,  Prince  Puckler,  Theophilus  Gautier,  and  otier  illustrious  travel- 
lers ;  for  we  learn  many  things  from  him  of  Constantinople  that  the  others 
would  not  have  known  how  to  tell  us,  because  it  would  never  have  entered 
their  heads  to  observe  them ;  besides,  each  nation,  Russians,  French,  Oermans, 
Italians,  travel  differently  from  the  English,  as  we  see  from  their  boc^.  The 
Italian  who,  seen  at  home,  aeeam  lia^ess,  abroad  shows  himaelf  the  most 
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liUgettt  of  observers.    Amongst  the  ancient  records  of  travel,  the  most  vivid 
id  copious  notices  are  those  of  Italians,     And  now  our  Italian  travellers  are 
lufTording'  us  most  ini|X)riant  details  of  travel. 

Professor  Enrico  Giglioli,  who  biui^elf  made  a  vojage  round  the  world  m  the 
Mfujentix^  the  description  of  which  was  published  two  years  since  in  one  bulky 
rulume,  ba^s  givea  iu  the  Nuova  Antologia  several  most  interesting  accounts 
>f  ti'iivei  and  discoveries  made  by  two  intrepid  Italian  naturabst^,  D'Albertis 

ad   Odttunio   Beccari,  who   have  rendered   and  still    hoj>e   to   render   much 

raluable  service  to  geographical   science.     It  is  from   the   scientific  matter 

>r*>ug*ht  tog-ether  by  these  two  voyagers,  that  the  best  of  our  anthropoloi^ical 

^vrlters,   Professor  aod   Senator  Paolo  Mautegazza,  founder  of  our  Anthro- 

jlogicttl  Must'um,  has  for  the  most  part  composed  his  monograph  entitled, 

Anthropological  and  Ethnological  Studies  in  New  Guinea."  The  work  is 
Sedicated  to  Odoardo  Beccari,  the  eminent  botanist  and  intrepid  traveller.  The 
fttithor  founds  his  ethnological  iinldctions  on  the  study  of  the  Papuan  skulls 

Uected  fi-om  the  group  of  Mysore  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Geelvinck 

Te  are  not,  mifortrmately,"  writes  he,  "  in  that  period  in  which  we  can  form  sure 
broad  Byntheses,  but  must  instead  content  oursetvee  with  bringing  Ui  thec^>mmon 

k  field  oiur  tribute  of  meaBure»  and  inductions.  But  that  ^oll  not  suffice,  for  every 
Anthropological  school,  or  nither  every  ajithropologist,  measnrea  ekrulhi  i  ^^  ^^  to 
his  owu  method,  puts  aside  elements  considered  by  others  as  of  ultra  >  e, 

.mad  whihi  some  loa^l  their  memories  with  a  mass  of  figures,  others  coul^  m.  .  ijvuj- 

|»elve8  with  a  few.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Inteniational  Congresses  (Anthropological), 
Instea^l  of  occupying  them  selves  excluBively  with  prehiati>ric  hardware  goods,  may 
iedicate  themselveH  ttD  eolve  some  of  those  problems  of  Bcientitie  philosophy  and 

Tmethod  which  serve  to  decide  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science,  and,  what  is 
better,  serve  to  ranee  in  order  the  dispersed  energies  of  individuals  under  the 
banner  of  one  sole  direction." 

The  iiiscussion  in  whicJi  Professor  Mantegazza,  after  living  defined  Papuan 
craniums  (craniology  is  the  especial  science  in  which  no  one  can  surpass  him), 
employed  himself,  is  a  series  of  ethnological  problems  of  the  greatej^t  interest. 
The  spirited  criticism  that  he  undertiwk  on  the  pretended  proboscis  of  tlie  ele- 
phant, wliich  was  Lteheved  ti*  have  been  fomidnear  Papua,  and  which  was  thought 
a  still  stronger  indication  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Patmaus,  is  an  excellent 
CMnrrection  to  all  the  ethnological  inductions  too  hastily  arrived  at;  though  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  give  any  absolute  negation  to  the  ancient  Indian  origin 
of  the  Papuans,  knowing  so  little  as  we  do  as  yet  of  tiie  rea,l  ethnical  character 
cif  many  indigenous  Dravidian  peoples  of  the  Deccan.  Beccari  and  (iigboli 
may  well,  with  the  scarcity  of  prcMjfs  at  hand,  have  come  \a>  a  b^o  hasty  con- 
clusion on  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Papuans  ;  but  Professor  Mantegazaa  would 
perhaps  risk  still  more  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  migration  were  to  be  denied ; 
since  Indian  by  no  means  signiSes  Aryan^  India  cumiprising,  as  it  is  well 
known,  under  the  dominatiug  Aryan  type,  a  numerous  people,  belonging  to 
various  tribes,  who  have  come  in  contact  with  lower  types  of  the  human 
family.  The  illustrated  pages  that  accompany  tJie  learned  minutes  of  Pro- 
fessor Mantegazza  show  in  every  way,  in  the  several  objects  they  delineate, 
|iLn  art  and  an  incipient  and  rugged  industry,  as  well  as  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  present  state  of  the  Papuans,  who 
kppear  to  travellers  jis  i)erfect  savages.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Itnere  has  been  a  time  in  which  the  Papuans  have  been  more  civilized  ; 
othing  can  be  more  logical  than  to  suppose  it,  as  they  were  in  Asia,  and 
therefore  in  contact  with  civilized  people. 

^rchii?ology,  like  philology,  has  its  claims  on  ethnology,  and  this  point  must 

^  '  <l,  for  it  is  only  by  their  agreement  that  these  three  scieuces  can 

iuco  beneticially.    Our  archieological  studies  have  been  progressing 

'  mm^  years  past  with  a  siagular  alacrity.    I  will  here  mention  the  recent 
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discoveries  Which  were  made  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sipontum,  in  Apulia,  near 
Manfredonia,  the  excavations  of  which  are  being  worked  with  some  energy, 
since  there  have  been  unearthed  a  temple  to  Diana,  a  colonnade  sixty  feet  long. 
and  a  part  of  a  Necropolis.  The  Museum  of  Naples  has  already  enriched  itself 
with  several  interesting  objects  from  the  new  excavations.  However,  it  woiild 
be  vain  to  expect  discoveries  at  Sipontum  equal  in  importance*  to  tho^  of 
Pompeii,  since  by  reason  of  its  position  in  an  unhealthy  and  marshy  part,  and 
its  having  become  Roman  after  the  Second  Punic  war,  this  Greek  colony  could 
never  have  been  flourishing  or  have  held  an  important  position  amongst  the 
iancient  cities.  When  King  Manfred  in  1251  founded  a  city  on  a  more  elevated 
site,  the  old  low-lying  Sipontum  was  deserted,  and  by  successive  earthquakeA 
was,  by  degrees,  not  totally  destroyed,  but  entirely  covered  over. 

We  have  able  searchers  after  the  antiquities  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  where 
Signor  Luigi  de  Simone  utilizes  the  spare  hours  which  remain  to  lum  from  bis 
duties  as  judge  of  Lecce,  in  illustrating  successively,  with  great  intelligence,  all 
the  memorials  of  his  native  province,  which  was  among  the  first  of  Italian 
provinces  to  become  civilized.  In  past  times  excavations  were  abandoned 
to  private  persons,  who,  on  their  own  account,  often  drew  forth  objects  of 
gpreat  value  from  their  own  lands.  These  were  seldom  of  any  benefit  to 
science,  for  they  were  sometimes  injured  through  the  inexperience  of  the 
excavators,  or  left  to  decay,  or  shut  up  m  some  private  houses  in  town  or 
country,  or  fell  to  the  lot  of  some  foreigner,  not  always  appreciative,  who 
retained  them  rather  as  relics  of  travel  or  objects  of  curiosity  than  those  of 
study.  A  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1869  instituted  special 
Commissioners  for  the  provinces,  in  order  that  the  excavations  should  be  regu- 
larly carried  on  and  watched,  and  the  greatest  possible  profit  for  the  study  of 
archaeology  extracted  therefrom,  and  to  see  that  the  objects  discovered  shonki 
not  be  dispersed  or  injured. 

Signor  de  Simone  is  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  excavations  in  the 
province  of  Lecce,  and  the  work  which  we  have  before  us,  entitled  '*Note 
Yapigo — Messapiche"  (Turin,  1877),  shows  us  already  how  precious  must  have 
been  the  assistance  of  so  erudite  an  archseologist.  The  modest  title  of  the 
publication  sufficiently  justifies  the  author's  not  having  given  a  complete 
scientific  coloiurmg  to  the  matter  related,  but  Sighor  de  Simone  is  not  wanting 
in  critical  acumen;  he  wished  rather  to  communicate  to  archfeologists  stK'h 
notices  as  he  considered  interesting  than  to  criticize  completely  and  exhaus- 
tively the  great  problem  of  the  true  character  of  the  antique  Yapigian  and 
Messapian  people,  about  which  there  have  been  such  useless  disputatious  in  oar 
schools.  The  author  has  still  faith  that  time  may  disclose  the  intimate 
relations,  both  ethnographic  and  linguistic,  that  bind  together  the  ancient 
Italian  peoples — and  also  that  the  Messapii,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  that 
excludes  them  from  the  Italian  family,  may  be  foiuid  in  strictest  relations  with 
theOsci. 

Among  recent  historical  Italian  publications,  I  am  pleased  to  signal  out  two 
volumes  by  Giovanni  de  Castro  of  Milan,  entitled  "  I  Popoli  delFantico  Oriente,* 
(Milan,  Iloepli,  1878),  not  as  a  learned  work,  neither  as  a  model  of  popular 
history  ;  for  though  the  Italians  can  write  leamedlv  they  have  not  yet  found 
the  way  of  writing  on  serious  subjects  popularly.  However,  Signor  de  Castro 
Sets  us  a  good  example  in  [)utting  his  great  learning  in  such  an  attrac- 
tive form  that  subjects  which  hitherto  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  only 
the  erudite  to  giasp,  have  been  brought  to  the  level  of  the  young.  Had  the 
author  been  wiser  in  the  choice  of  his  lectures,  sometimes  excellent,  bat 
occasionally  insufficient  and  fallacious,  with  t^^  -Teal  talent  he  poaaoaoca  of 
grasjnng  tne  matter  he  studies,  he  would  hr^  i  ua  a  work  wortb^  ** 

high  commendation.    Whatever  defects  thel^  io  his  woik.'*^  " 

rather  ascribe  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  ai  ^^4    Tte'ft 
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*  treats  of  the  Egyittiant*  and  Assyrians ;  the  second  of  the  Babylouiaiis, 
[Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  of  the  Aryans  in  general  (but  rather  too  succinctly, 
[the  volyme  of  Duncker  on  the  Aryans  niii^ht  have  served  the  author  as 
[an  excellent  giiide),  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Medes  and  Peraians* 

The  popular  fttyle  c»f  writing"  is  to  be  found  up  Ui  this  time  less  in  historic 
iJiterature  than  in  that  of  scieuce.     The  charming  boiik  of  Professor  Antonio 
"    '   *  II  hel  P-«       '^      '      '  ^     V  Agnelli  of  Milan  (tlie  first  oditirni 
*'ftr,   tlie  i  lie  of    187^),  describees  ail   Itoly^ 

Mph\  t  a  ivories  ul  pi  caiman  t  i  'j<ms.     The  work  wa^s 

I  dul  Mtinm  by  tJie  lAuiibard  v»f  Milan,  as  the  Iwfit 

[of  1  le  sen  ted  at  the  i"  n  which  the  institutt: 

I  had  ^toppam,  who  is  .•  most  distinguished 

Itn'  r I  enviable  descriptive 

^in  I      ^  i  jgically.      There  are 

llewt  works  on  the  get>logy  of  mine  of  the  provinces,  but  no  geologist 
gone  through  the  entire  peninsula  with  the  object  of  representing  its 
[geology  under  a  popular  form.  I  know  not  if  in  itfi  present  perfectly  Italian^ 
aixnost  Maozoniao  form,  the  work  win  be  acceptable  to  the  geoeral  piibiic ; 
I  bat  I  feel  eextain  that  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquaioted  with  the 
f  natn-  "'  I  .  >"^' -  -^^  'tir  country  can  find  no  surer  guide  than  Professor  Stopfjani's 
i  boi  ^  and  places  are  placed  before  us  under  an  animated  and 

Tf*  the  cdty  of  Milai^  its  \viuti\H  juid  ptililiwiKTs*  nigual  merit  is  ouu  lur  iiic 

I  efforts  they  make  to  produco  yH:»|mlar  scientific  literature.  Professor  Mante- 
is  of  Lombardy,     IT  '  -  on  hygiene,  the  •*  Almanac  Hygienic/'  his 

ks  on  the  pliysioJog\  nre,  grief,  love,  have  had  a  most  tjxtraordi- 

Airily  rapid  sale.  Mauro  Alacxlu  also  is  a  Lombard.  He  publishes  yearly  at' 
Milan  nn  slmRTiac  and  piipular  anrmal  of  histtirv.  In  Milan  are  bronpfht  out 
thi  t  ions  of  Unocchi  and  .A  kI  the  (iu  rial* 

of  r  This  latter  eminent  i  issues  t  ir  a 

vaiimliJt  io  annual,  to  which,  each  in  hin  special  style,  st  (iu- 

gwisheil  Italian  writers  contribute.    One  of  these  is  liie  <*  sVo- 

msor  iiiniiauio  Btjccardo,  who,  besides  having  a  special  repntaijon  as  an 
eeonumist,  also  shows  a  great  verf^atllitv  of  power  iu  treating,  with  much 
variety  of  arj^^ianent,  many  scienli  is  iu  a  kind  of  popular  scientific 

ammal  (^Treves  &  Co.,  Milan)  entiL  ,  ^'tvita  delis  Scicnza,"  in  which  ai-e 
put  form,  in  a  clear,  bright,  easy  style,  the  results  of  the  roost  recent  scientific 
re9eaT€h.  Some  critics  rebel  against  this  popular  scientific  literat4ire^  and  think 
the  scientific  man  lowers  himself  too  much,  and  science  loses  its  dignity,  by 

pb©C5oming  po].nilar,  Bu t  a^cieuoe  is  valuable  in  the  ratio  of  its  usef uhrjess*  Sc^anc^^ 
iBcience,  and  art  aa  art,  are  lovely  things;  but^  like  gold  unspent,  they  are 

i  nsoleas  if  not  propagated.  * 

Our  country  has  much  to  do  to  overtake  other  imtioas  in  culture  and  leam^ 

ing  I  why  then  arrest  a  movement  which,  if  not  yet  perfectly  organized,  is 

having  an  immeDse  effect  ou  our  national  instruction  1   Professor  Arthur  Issel 

1  of  ^'  tco  proposed  that  a  forced  circidation  should  be  given  to  certain 

poj  Uk,  and  that  they  sliould  be  used  by  the  |ieople  as  money.    The 

idt',  luiese,  a  people  whom  Ban te  iiagellated 

for  I  nary,  and  wa*»  abandoned.  This  does  not 

det  aid  it  INI  rion  now,  when  Italy 

ts>^i  m  of  the  ;  y  education. 
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IN  FRANCE, 


OUR  over-confiding  optimists,  ready  to  believe  danger  past  if  eis.        ' 
once,  have  Lad  in  these  early  days  of  February  a  alight  %v 
to  slacken  in  their  vigilance.      On   the  4th  of  the  mouth,   u    riiuitjuf 
fiuddeiily  spread  of  grave  diBseusions  between  the  President  (A  tlin  HeimbUc 
and  his  Ministers^  of  his   threatening  to  resign,  and  ri  i  ^t? 

nominations  j^iresented  to  him  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  c«  >  it 

between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  latttii  i  t 

the  Budget  mj  long  as  the  Senate  deferred  voting  the  laws  of  go.  ».* 

to  the  State  of  Siege  and  Colportage^   and   the   Ufjfier  Chamber  ;: 

against  a  pressure  that  it  considered  imconstitutiouaL     Tliis   wa  * 

kindle  imaginations  on  both  sides,  Conservatives  fancying  tl  t* 

of  a  return  to  power.  Republicans  perceiving  with  dismay  tii  _  d 

them  against  another  IGth  of  May,  It  was  indeed  but  a  false  alarm,  and  wa» 
soon  dispelled.  But  it  none  the  leas  revealed  the  actual  state  of  tilings^  and 
the  precarious  character  of  political  institutions  in  France  while  tbey  rotfl 
upon  80  factitious  a  basis  as  the  union  of  the  four  fractions  of  the  Left,  wbik 
the  Executive  power  Ls  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  having  twice  changed 
front,  may  do  so  a  third  time,  and  ivhile  the  majority  in  the  Senate  defttOiuk 
ufK>n  that  whimsical  group  of  ConstitutionaUsts  which  knows  oeither  whal  it 
wants  nor  what  it  does.  One  might  have  supposed  that  after  having,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  helped  tvo  maintain  the  Kef>ubhcan  regime^  out  of  fear  of  • 
Legitimist  or  Bonapartist  coup  d'etat^  it  would  frankly  have  given  its  adhesion 
to  the  Ministry.  But  it  is  the  natux'e  of  this  party  so  soon  as  they  form  a  rc^njlve 
t4>  seek  forthwith  to  nullify  it,  because  of  the  possible  consequences  it  may  hai"*. 
Fortunately  these  fluctuations  have  disiocated  the  Senatorial  majority^  and  w« 
may  expect  the  new  laws  proposed  by  Ministers  to  find  acceptaT  ~ 

Senate.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable  that  an  alhance  may  now  be  formed  b* 
Left  and  the  Constitutionalists  for  the  election  of  life-senators,     Tbt?  iiu^ioidiki 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  nominate  the  Due  Decazes  in  spite  of  hi^*   dt*|tlorftbiti 
attitude  sinca  the  16th  of  May,  and  the  small  degree  of  personii'  ratidi 

that  he  enjoys-,  must  have  convinced  them  that  they  have  perraaii  uiiTed 

the  members  of  the  Extreme  Right,     Indeed  they  have  been  hi  ir 

as  to  have  to  sacrifice  their  candidate  for  that  of  the  Right,  jl  .  .  ,.,Lai 
Latour. 

Another  cause  tending  to  bring  them  nearer  the  Left  is  tli*^  n.firV«»rl  w»v 
which  the  contest  becomes  limited  to  liepubhcaus  andB*  i 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  although  the  Royalists  outnumber  tht^  j«.ii^|-«L  iu^l-, 
never  open  their  mouths,  except  noisily  Ui  interrupt  the  speakers ;  the 
authorized  representatives,  the  only  speaking-trumpets,  of  the  Conaervatii 
party  are  Bouapartists, — MM.  Ikniher,  Haentjens,  Paul  de  Cassn^nac*  Oi 
d'Umano, — who  with  habitual  want  of  principle  can  indi£fereti  (' 
laws  either  from  the  conservative  point  of  \new,  aa  subvt 
democratic,  as  illiberaL    Thus  they  have  demanded  a 
political  criminals  whatever,  while  a  few  months  hi\ 
Senate  to  g-et  M,  Dufaure's  limited  scheme  of  amnesty 
stood  how  in  presence  of  such  unscrui>ulous  enemies- 
are  but  weapons  of  attack  or  matter  for  declani:  aniini  ut  iAO^ 
vietioD — the  Republican  party  should  occasionally  1                      ^  j*!  tml 

Nevertheless  it  dofjs  wrong  in  letting  itself  be  c:i  ;>>*  i* 

of  a  pow^erful  majority  to  show  itself  moderate, 
doubt  whether  the  Republican  Deputies  have  given  proo  r. 
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political  sagacity  in  the  lat4?  verificatioa  of  elootionSt    At  all  eveiita  foreigners 
"■=T  wonder  at  the  number  invah'dat^d,  and  among  them  some  in  which  thu 
y  wa.s  returned  by  a  uiajority  of  from  two  to  three  thousand.     The 
\  i<  v\  taken  by  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  i«  this:  all  ek^ittions  of  official  candi- 
date's of  the  Goveniment  are  vitiated  and  uiig'ht  be  lawfully  aunulled  for  the 
ta  that  they  were  recomiuunded  by  wliite  placards.     But,  out  of  iii- 
this  ia  only  done  wiien  the  majority^  wa8  very  small,  or  the  pressure 
"v  undue.     There  is  aense  in  this;  Mi\L  I>e  P*       *"       ud  De 
s  revealed  the  value  they  attached  to  officifil  <  re  by 

i  tiiui  it  would  Hecure  them  a  majority.     The  v^vy  «  >  ;>utie» 

s  who  have  bec^n  uufi€*ated  virtually  acknowledge*d  i  v  con- 

'  d  iheir  success  due  to  thi'  itf  Government,  muce  »>ut  ul  weven 

of  re-elect i«m  live  of  the  ca  did  not  venture  to  stand  again.   Still 

ver  right  the  thec>ry  of  the  majority,  one  may  venture  to  point  out 
ikes  m  its  ajiplication.  The  rule  has  not  been  by  any  me^ns  the  same 
in  all  cases.  The  coniirmiug  or  annul  ling  has  depended  on  much  that  was 
iiiicoan<.*cted  with  the  facts  of  the  elections— on  the  more  or  less  po[>ular 
ciuir;icter  of  the  new  deputy  and  his  rival,  on  the  greater  or  smaller  cliances  of 
K*- publicans  winning  in  a  fresh  contest,  on  his  having  opposed  one  of  the  three 
hiuidred  and  sixt>^-three  of  the  former  Chamber^  or  a  new  candidate.  It  wunKl 
^^»ve  been  better  to  adopt  a  imiform  procedm^e,  and  to  unseat  official  deputies 
^^Pbo  hiifl  obtained  a  large  majority  only  in  cases  of  serious  misconduct.  One 
^^may  know  but  txx>  wull  that  universal  suffrage  is  accessible  to  tlueate  and 
r  promises,  but  it  is  not  go^^d  loudly  t^i  proclaim  this  in  ti  country  where  it  forma 
I  the  sole  basis  of  politiciil  order.  In  short,  it  would  be  sad  indeed  that  the 
I  Repnbhcun  majority  should  use  its  right  of  verificati<jn  to  carry  out  party 
I  iige,  or  itself  put  prttssiu-e  on  electors.     Men  were  j  us  titled  iu  tht'ir  indig- 

u  against  M.  de  Broglie,  who  used  to  say,  '*  If  the  Chamber  l»e  Kepublican 
we  will  clissolve  it  again  and  again  till  it  become  what  we  wish ;"  but  they 
should  not  appear  to  be  saying  to  electors,  ''■  It  is  not  worth  while  to  name 
Conservative  Deputies^  we  shall  unseat  tliem."     In  the  election  reports  one 
of  ten  pained  to  see  Ivei>uhlicaiis  citing,  as  reasons  for  so  doing,  newspa|ier 
icles,  or  more  or  less  violent  speeches,  as  though  they  for  their  part  had 
led  to  employ  all  the  resources  t>f  the  press  and  of  public  si>eaking.    This 
idiculous  in  them  as  it  was  m  tlie  Ministry  of  the  16th  May  to  affirm 
e  Repubhcan  propaganda  had  put  pressure  on  the  conscience  of  electors, 
would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  leadership  of  the 
publican  party  belongs  to  men  of  extreme  views.    Such  are  Just  now  in 
abeyance.     The  noisiest  among  them  have  had  to  vanish  successively  from 
the  political  arena,  where  their  function  was  to  damage  those  alone  capable  of 
founding  a  durable  government,    M.  Bonnet  Duverdier,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  1877  by  fraternizing  with  the  refugees  of  the  Commune  In  L<:indon, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  deputy  by  the  Lyons  workmen  merely  on  account  of 
bis  unci>mproraismg  Radicahsm,  had  hj  give  tn  his  resignation  on  groimds  of 
personal  character.     M.  Duportal,  the  editor  of  the  Beveil^  who  never  ceased 
narttssing  M.  Gambetta  by  all  manner  of  calunmies,  has  been  ex|>elled  from 
tiie  Uiee tings  of  the  Extreme  Left  because  he  was  found  to  have,  in  1852, 
^v  lit  leu  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  soliciting  a  situation  as  Librarian  or  Under- 
urt     fiastlv,  M.  Yves  Guyot,  who  went  and  asked  the  suffrage  of  the 
fM  of  Bordeaux  wthout  any  other  plea  than  the  violent  character  of 
ilism,  merely  obtained  a  contemptible  minority.     It  is  tme  that  the 
•  about  to  commit  a  great  poUtical  fault  by  electing,  in  the 
il,  old  Hlanqui,  the  most  incorrigible  of  conspirators;  but  thia 
K>thing. 

iius  this  advantage^  that  the  Deputies  not  only 

nt>    >  h«n'  the  M  '  y  iuopportime  motions,  but  vote  the 

p!  \sH  witli  n  ^  t  uted  rapiditv.     They  ifeel  that  they 

IV  pnou  avoid  whatever  might  shake  the  Ministry  and  furnish  to 


\' 
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tho  react i on ariee  in  the  Senate  occasirm  for  disfiutes  vritb  tlie  Chamber.  Hw 
aim  i«  to  restore  to  the  countiy  tho  peatx*  it  nts^ds  for  the  mana  i"*^"'^"^  of  a^azt, 
and  ttk  l<3ave  it  to  the  Ministry  to  prepare  or  carry  out  projc^*  nns. 

While  the  whole  of  Euroi^e  is  occaf>ied  witii  questions  of  fi^emcifikl  pofaic, 

Fmnce  ban  thf'  privileg-e  (that  nuTie  ne«^rt  en^^*  siucr   *       ^^  _         '     f  b(f  ii»> 

fortunes)  of  only  attending'  to  her  (»wn  iiit-ernal  moi  fht  latti 

do  under  peouliarly  favonrable  circimj8tanci>8,  for 

saves  her  from  the  temptation  Xa  rnn  diplomatic  aii*  I 

she  has  tindergnno  have  infilled  pul>Hi: 

society.     We  hiive  a  prnnf  «>f  thift  in  f  I 

Lyons,  and  evincing  ^ 

«»oc>noinie  sciencOt     ^ 

of   the  Collectivist  4»r  0«itiiniunist   ;>ocittlthUi  ;     but 

an  echo,  and  the  Ccmgress  is  almost  nnanimous  in  e  \ 

harmony  estabUnhed  fi^tween  different  claases,  &Jiti  its  &v^r«iui]  irtmt 

and  yioient  ftolu  lions* 


itsofkr 
e^tbfru 


ftil  rif^ 


One  of  the  spheres  in  which  there  is  most  to  do,  and  in  whicJi  all  riartiim 


.t: 


<IIL 

And 


;.iCU^ 


T  -OT  \ 


m  reqnirmp:  reform,  is  that  of  pnblic  in^niction.      Here  %h%%   ATini<frt 

already  begun  to  act.   M,  liardotix  has  brought  forward  two  ineji 

restoring  to  the  rectors  the  nomination  <>f  primary  teachers,  y^-^^^^^^ 

Mve  to  prefects^  thus  necttring  that  body  agjiinftt  p<4itical  flnct  1 1 

lor  rendering  |>rimary  in st motion  gratoitous  by  means  of  a  •^ 

oommimes.    In  theory,  gratuitous  primary  instruction  is  open  - 

It  is  not  well  to  burden  the  State  with  expenses  that  might  I 

viduale^  or  to  free  parents  able  to  pay  from  an  exy>en«e  which  i-^ 

aa  experience  shows  that  we  value  most  what  v 

lietter  to  extend  this  gratuitous  s^ystem  only  to 

say  nothing  of  the  democratic  and  levc^lllng  side  nl   ttie 

Uepubricans,  there  is  another  reason  for  this  law.    All  HI  • 

are  in  favour  of  compulsory  jirimary  instniotiorty^nch  as  ' 

but  the  clerical  party  opposes  it  miglit  and  main,  proi 

parental  authority,  and  is  even  supported  by  some  njen  not  cJ- 

that  tiie  State  cjtnnot  force  citiz*?n8  to  pay  fni-  insirnrtion,  tli 

oommimes  are  not  pro vidc<l  with  schooln  a< i  n 1 1 ;  u ;  i  - 

Hemoe,  the  first  duty  of  ih^  State  is  tt*  pro\  i  nl  r  !m 

to  alL      This  will  entitle  it  to  insist  upon  the  attendance  of  < 

for  the  sacrifice  it  make.^     Gratnit^ous  inatructitvn  is,  thereff<L\, 

direction  of  compulsory. 

We  are  not  told  whether  M.  Bardoux  means  U\  carry  on  ^t  \ri»ili1Ii%y^**iV 
projected  reform  of  the  higher  instruction.     Meanwhile,  prl 
preparing  to  second  tliis  reform  by  inquiry  ft^'' 

the  purpo9(3  has  just  been  formed,  at  the  in  e  \ 

^shed  director  of  the  Free  Schoc»l  of  Politii-.u  ►v  *ru^;i-, 
rence  oi  o\u  leading  men  of  science — ^MM.   Pasteur,  i  \n 

Benan,  Taine,  Paris,  <S£C.     The  best  way  to  stimulate  minus  ir*  ^^nrM-rjii, 
aesiire  success  to  the  desired  reforms,  will  be  to  point  out  what  ii*  doou  in  < 
countries,  and  the  f mictions  of  the  great  univerai tie-in  thodi^  wlH.*n>  i\»  H 
mstruction  fltmrishes  most. 

We  have  recently  been    " 
how  far  from  enlightene<1  irtftfOBg 

the  hold  of  routine  on  men  who  think  theiii  rmL  Ow 

of  the  causes  impeding  the  developmen(  r.  r«ne»  k 

the  existence  of  Special  Schools,  such  a  Polvleobnk; 

tfae  Central,  carrying  off  thn  best  and  ui  ^  hi^  Fi^nhief, 

to  subject  them  to  a  unif  se.     As  i  -r^ 

sarily  limited*  all  who  u  med  for  li  ^r^» 

cannot  bo  made  to  pass  tbroitgh  thxioi,  and  for  oiitaidera  t  o  •us  tkr 
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^iicitlf ies  t«  not  inftist-ed  on  as  ra  Germany ;  but  diplomas  suffice,  often  indeed 
^km  mmple  diploma  of  Hacholor,  that  i«,  of  ser  '  tiidief?.  Tbii8  the  j]freat 
ina^of  our  youth  is  deprivfHl  of  all  advanced  i  il  and  Rci entitle  culture  ; 

■■■■•'■  .  but  for  that  u!  t^i    "   "       i  tobeobtampd 

il  liraoches,  but  e.^i  i  State  dt-parf- 

,  tlicro  iH  u  I  fher  aR  to  acqiiuviiienr  J 


Thei»nlv  i 


crf*fitinn  of  \^r^  imiv 


oil    fill 


d 


ral,  intent  on  creating'  a  tVesii  mie — a  ~  <v 

Sub-Prefects  and  Ministerial  ofliciafB.   Ti  ,-iit 

Senate,  wa*^  held  np  to  etdo^j^  the  other  day  by  M.  Julf*a  8imon 

lemy  of  Moral   Scienc*^.     M.  flip[>f>lyte  Paa^y  and  M.  do  Parieii 

had  no  difficidty  in  proving-  that  thift  would  be  t^)  eetabli^h  a   true 

"  tindU^  to  \i^mm\  still  further  the  force  and  influence  of  high*^'  ;*,^t.-,ip. 

>n,  to  place  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  C^ivernment  by  <  -• 

'htH  Oil  yoimg:  men  wh»>  mig-ht  personally  be  quite  luifitte^i  for  the  juif  i^  ius^y 

Iredtoplay,  that  in  short  it  would  be  to  take  aAvay  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 

f^^r«>*;s  from  the  very  branch  that  nf*e<iB  it  inofit,     Tlie  foundation  of  9ncb  a 

1  would  be  the  more  absurd  that  the  Free  School  of  Political  Scit*n€e 

'ea<ly  exists  and  does  the  requirecl  work  admirably,  while  it  is  oj^en  to  all, 

id  its  teaching'  harm^^mizes  intimately  with   le^al,  historical,  and  lit4>rary 

Lt^t  the   State,  as  M,   Boutmy  proj»o.sed    in    an  excellent  <> 

ibfe  to  ail  Sfieeial  sch<x>lR,  rx>nnect  the  School  of  Politinil  Sn  li 

,cnlty  of  Law,  let  rt  while  leavinij:  intact  its  nr  >  >n  and  limds, 

t  it«  lectures  and  examinations  with  those  of  tl»;  y  a!id   require 

its  diploma   from  all  who  aspire  t/>  diplomatic  or  aduiiuiHtrative  fimctions. 


ThlK  ^Knx^\i\ 


Tlien 


tftp  true  way  of  solving^  ttie  pniblem*  and  it  would  have  the 
i^f  otisting  the  State  nothing,  and  leaving  the  widest  field 

'iy. 


is  ut\p^  branch  of  learning*  in  which  the  prosfrese  made  einee  1870  ban 

V  rapid — geography,  to  wit.    On  inquiring-  into  the  cause  of  our 

.1.  lile  those  purely  military — it    was  unanimously   held   that  the 

rityof  theGenuHns  resterl  on  three  facts:  their  widely  diffused  primary- 

c»tTOn,  the  excellence  of  their  higher  education,  and  their  g-eo^raphical 

Itatnments.     We  have  just  dwelt  on  the  efforts  still  needed  to  reform  our 

Dhools  and  Facidties  in  general.   As  -    -  r^-   •  - '*ihy,  it  was  more  easy  to 

It  to  work,    (jrovemment  increased  urs  devoteri  in  Liyceum^ 

br       '^      t,  entrusted  it  wherev»r  n  wjts  [.ussHue  to  sj>ecial  professors, 

b)  ogiaphical  Chairs  in  several  Facnltips  of  Lett<?rs, — at  Nancy, 

aiix,  Lyons, — and  furnished  fresh  supplies  of  maps  and  globes.    On  all 

M'lases  and  geographical  manuals  began  to  ai»pear.     Well-known  men, 

as  M,  Levasseur  and  M,  Perigot,  became,  us  it  were,  the  apostles  of  gco- 

\v,  and  thf*  O^^oifraplncHl  Cc^ngreJ^s  of  1875  showpd  the  prfioTfMfj  that  had 

Mt'  not,  indeed,  i"^  '  n 

■"i<^h  in  thi^.  n*-  ■  k- 

ikes  it  *if  jieutary   books, — sometimes 

iby  Wf^ll  !i,— maps  drawn  at  random, 

s;,     Chir  cart^  n  particular,  spite  of  i^  - 

fcif  AX"  engravers,  •   whom  M.  Erhard  rn^i    ;  n* 

place,  remains  sadly  inferior  to  the  tTerman.     But  the  impulse,  having 
'ivHrr    will   not   stop  shoft.     The  Geographical   Society,  which 
&t  N  »re  the  war,  has  tripled  the  number  of  its  members,  and  a 

.  ^    W'^'     '  -  ^i«?ty  has  sprung  up  by  its  side,  under  the  presidency  of 
,'Hennequin.     Finally  the  le-adiug  claseical  publisher's  bouse  in  Paris,  that  of 
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Hachette,  has,  by  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  enterprises,  given  a  strong 
impetus  to  geography  as  interpreted  by  the  requirements  of  modem  sdenoe. 
After  bringing  out  the  excellent  ^^  Dictionnaire  de  la  Geograpbie  de  la  PraDoe,* 
by  M.  Joanne,  it  has  undertaken  works  on  historical  and  modem  geography 
both.  M.  Desjardins  has  given  us  the  first  volume  of  his  intended  four,  ^Geo- 
graphic de  la  Gaule  Romaine,''  in  which  archaeology  and  epigraphy  comlHiie  to 
throw  Ught  on  the  origin  of  our  history,  administration,  division  of  territoiy, 
commercial  development,  system  of  roads,  &c.  It  gives  us,  too,  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  studied  with  the 
minuteness  and  precision  of  modern  erudition.  A  few  days  ago  M.  Longnoo 
pubhshed  his  "  Geographic  de  la  Gaule  au  Sixi^me  Siecle,"  a  capital  book,  in  whidi 
profound  science,  seconded  by  an  excellent  method  and  a  wonderful  gift  of 
geographical  intuition,  is  combined  with  a  clear  and  elegant  explanatory  faculty. 
It  furnishes  us  with  the  best  commentary  on  our  Merovingian  chnmiden, 
and  is  a  sure  guide  through  the  history  of  the  early  Frank  Kings.  Finally, 
M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin  sums  up  the  results  of  a  Ufe  of  labour  and  researdi 
in  his  ^^  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic  Ancienne  et  Modeme,"  and  in  his  large 
atlas,  which  many  compare  vdth  the  best  in  Germany.  For  modem  geography 
the  house  of  Hachette  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  man  endowed  with  tbd 
patience  of  the  compiler,  the  special  knowledge  of  the  savant  and  geo- 
logist, and  the  most  vivid  imagination.  M.  EUsee  Reclus,  after  having 
travelled  much,  and  studied  long  all  questions  of  physical  geography,  has 
undertaken  a  great  work,  "  Geographic  Universelle,"  to  consist  of  ten  large 
volumes,  three  of  which  have  already  appeared,  devoted  to  Southern  Europe, 
Central  Europe,  and  France.  As  is  indicated  by  the  title,  "  La  Terre  ei 
rUonune,"  M.  Reclus,  without  neglecting  administrative  and  pohtical  geo- 
graphy, merely  attaches  a  secondary  importance  to  it.  The  description  of 
the  soil,  climate,  inhabitants,  their  customs  and  employments,  the  reciprocal 
action  of  man  and  of  surrounding  nature,  occupy  the  principal  place  in  his  book. 
One  is  amazed  at  the  mass  of  exact  information  therein  contained,  the  pictur- 
esque talent  which  makes  us,  as  it  were,  see  all  described,  the  new  ideas  that 
are  suggested  by  its  facts,  the  light  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  world. 
Excellent  maps  interposed  at  almost  every  other  page  add  to  the  clearness  of 
the  description.  On  certain  historical  or  philological  points  it  may  be  siud  that 
the  conclusions  of  M.  Reclus  are  sometimes  a  Httle  premature,  but  that  is  a 
secondary  matter ;  what  we  especially  admire  in  him  is  his  calnmess,  the  modera- 
tion of  his  views,  the  mental  agility  which  seizes  both  sides  of  subjects, 
understands  the  varied  characters  of  nations,  and  the  freedom  from  passion  and 
prejudice  with  which  he  depicts  them.  This  is  the  more  striking  that  M.  Redos 
is  best  known  for  the  absolute  and  chimerical  nature  of  his  political  opinions,  and 
for  the  part  he  took,  more  thoughtless  and  imprudent  than  culpable,  in  the  events 
of  the  Commune,  and  which  he  paid  for  dearly  by  exile.  One  cannot  read  with- 
out emotion  the  final  sentences  of  his  description  of  French  character :  '*  It  is 
seldom  that  strangers  do  not  en  joy  themselves  in  France ;  it  is  still  more 
seldom  that  Frenchmen  do  not  feel  imhappy  far  from  their  country ;  there  are 
few  men  on  whom  the  burden  of  exile  more  heavily  falls." 

The  primary  condition  for  forming  good  geographers  is  travel.  In  this  respect, 
too,  France  has  advanced  of  late.  No  doubt  ^he  has  always  boasted  energetic 
and  courageous  men  who  explored  distant  lands ;  the  names  of  BougainvilK 
Lapeyrouse,  and  Ihmiont  d'Urville  have  ranked  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Cook  and  Franklin  ;  the  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
imdertook  journeys  pronounced  almost  impracticable  nowadays  ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  certain  that  France  in  the  nineteenth  century  cannot,  as  regards 
voyages  of  discovery,  compete  with  England  and  Germany.  For  some  years 
past,  however,  such  voyag  es  have  been  more  frequent,  and,  above  all,  more 
rich  in  results.  Some  of  t  hem,  like  those  of  M.  de  Beauvoir  and  the  Mia^rqius 
de  Compibgne,  have  bee  n  chiefly  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  picturesque; 
but  others  have  led  to  important  scientific  results,  such  as  those  of  Gmllaumd 
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Lejan  in  Abyasiiiia,  M.  Gamier  and  M.  Lagrene©  in  Cochin  Cbina^  an<l  ^\ 
Delap<irt6  in  Cambtjdia*  Tht*  charming'  pericSical  pubUcatiim  Tour  du  Mondr. 
(Hachett^)  will  teach  iis  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  information  dne  to 
Frencb  explorers.  The  sitcces?^  of  M.  de  Lesseps*  great  ent<?rpri8e  at  tho 
Isthmus  of  Suez  has  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  Frencb  traveller  who  up  to  that 
time  had  looked  on  Africa  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  a  painter  than  that 
of  a  pioneer  of  civilization.  Since  then  M.  Roudaire  has  pursuf^d  studies 
which  have  led  to  his  ma^ificent  scheme  for  the  formation  of  an  inland  sea  in 
the  Sahara;  M.  Largeau,  with  an  eiierg'y  and  perseverance  above  prai«e,  has 
aou^ht  to  trace  out  ways  across  the  Sahara  which  might  lead  to  ofH?rjingf^  for 
French  commerce.  He  has  related  his  first  journeys  in  a  volume  of  the  highest 
interest,  "  Le  Sahara**  (Fischbacber).  M.  de  Semelle  is  engaged  in  a  .similar 
^exploration  of  the  CJoast  of  Senegal.     The  State,  which  unfortimately  has  but 

agre  resources  for  the  purpose,  endeavours  as  much  as  may  be  to  multif>ly 
scientific  missions,  having  just  votet^l  funds  for  a  journey  of  exploration  into 
tin  I  interior  of  Africa;  and  on  the  23rd  of  January  hist  the  Ministry  inaugn- 
rated  in  the  Palace  of  Industry  a  Musee  Frovisoire  d'Ethnographie,  where 
for  the  present  all  the  objects  brought  back  by  explorers  will  be  kept. 
Imperfect  as  the  museum  is,  we  may  by  its  aid  follow  them  in  more  than 
one  remarkable  journey :  we  can  with  M,  U jfalvy  penetrate  into  Central 
Asia  up  to  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-B'unipean  rac<\  \Ve  can  find,  somewhat  in 
confusion  indeed,  types  of  Turks,  Mi  kugols,  TartarR,  and  Persians ;  archi tec- 
tare  and  ornaments  illustrative  of  Persian  and  Chinese  arts,  while  dressed-up 
tigiires  help  us  tx>  form  an  idea  of  the  weapons  and  attire  of  soldiers  who 
fought  against  the  Russian  conquerf>r«.  M.  Wiener  brings  before  us  the 
whole  i«f  Peru,  from  the  grand  Cyclo}^an  structures  left  by  the  Incas,  or 
'  by  the  races — no  doubt  of  Asian  origin — that  peopU^l  Peni  before  the 
f  the  Incas,  down  to  the  sordid  huts  in  which  vegetate  tlie  Indians  of 
i  the  elegant  hticienda  vrhere  a  fair  proprietor,  descended  from  the 

>i  -,  languidly  leans  on  her  balcony.     M.  Pinart  carries  us  to  Mexico, 

'hi.  Audrc  to  Columbia,  making  us  descend  with  him  into  the  appalling  gulf 
into  which,  hanging  to  a  rope,  he  plunged  to  find  natiiml  curiosities.  Nay,  we 
even  meet  with  ex  votos  from  the  temple  of  Tanit^  brought  from  Cartbage 
by  M,  Sainte-Marie,  showing  some  singular  aspects  of  Carthaginian  civiliza- 
tion. Each  of  these  explorers  is  to  explain  at  public  reunions  the  aim  and 
results  of  his  particular  mission. 

But  if  it  be  useful  to  traverse  the  world  in  order  to  study  foreign 
manners  and  customs  and  to  gather  up  the  remnants  of  vanished  civilisations, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  country  in  which  we  live  is  far  from  having  l^een 
thoroughly  explored.  If  there  be  a  study  with  which  engineers,  who  better  than 
any  others  know  the  details  connected  with  the  s<:nl  they  work  in,  may  well 
min\xs4}  their  leisure  hours,  it  is  that  of  geographie^l  archa'ology.  This  is 
"  "  inly  perceived  by  M.  Ker viler*  who  has  made  valuable  pre-historic  discoveries 
at  Saint-Nazaire,  and  also  by  M,  Lentheric,  the  author  of  twi>  chaiming  vol- 
umes o[i  Provence  and  Lauguedoc, — ^^  Les  VilJes  Mortes  de  la  Mediterranee," 
and  *'La  Gr^ce  et  rOrient  en  Provence"  (Plon), — where  descriptions  of 
nature  and  the  scientific  observations  of  the  gefJogist  and  engine*:*r  are  happily 
blended  with  historic  interest.  A  new  association  has  been  formed  with  this 
object  of  exploring  France,  the  Club  Alpin  Frani^iiis,  founded  and  managed  by 
M-  Joanne,  It  does  not  resemble  the  Enghsh  Alpine  Club,  in  exacting  from 
it-s  members  a  ntirt  of  initiation  and  having  for  its  chief  aim  the  climbing  of 
virgin  j»eaks.  It  is  a  society  open  to  all,  of  whatever  age  or  sex^  and  it  includes 
many  who  have  never  climbed  anything  higher  than  Montmartre,  M»  .loanne*s 
purpose  has  not  only  been  to  encourage  the  ascent  of  difficult  mountains  like 
those  of  Dauphine,  but  to  subject  the  whole  of  Prance  b3  scientific  exploration, 

id  t<5  spread  abroad  the  love  of  travel  as  one  of  tbe  best  means  of  education 
lor  youth*  The  success  of  this  club  has  been  brilliant;  it  has  already  in  four 
jears  numbered  3,000  subscribers;  the  three  volumes  of  its  Annual  Reporl 
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are  full  of  iut^restiug  papers ;  several  mouDtaineers  have  really  pwfoi^ei] 

genuine  exploits,  amongst  others  the  unfortunate  Henri  f'  •■^- -   *^hn\ 
last  year  in  the  Daupliine  where  La  Meije,  hitherto  det  -ceetttthlcv lam 

been  conquered.     But  in  one  point  M*  Jc»anne  comes  int<j  *  '>in-Moa  wiUtlttfttK 
cible  prejudices.      He  wished    to    organize    academic    partiee  co  "^^m^^ 
disto^icts.    Railroads  offered  reduced  fare^s,  the  ClnV    '         Vied  guides..     Bat 
up  to  the  present  time  notiiing  ha.s  been  done.    Not  'arenls  drmrl  tki 

dfuiger^  their  children  may  run,  but  the  young  peopJt  'vest  refmt^ 

give  up  a  part   of   their   holidays   U^r  tin*    purpose.  wn  wist  ol 

manUness,  that  bane  of  French  eduea.tiuii,  in  which  athJetJi.^  '     btild  sr 

plact^    Mothers  wis!i  to  keep  their  boy8  tied  to  their  apron-iitriL ;  the  bori 

prefer  di^5piltying  themselves  with  their  gloves,  eye-glass*  caae-^  ^kkil  cigmr^  in 
the  sands  of  Etretat  or  Trouville,  to  taating  the   keen  dcliirht  ol  hMvm^ 
overcome  fatigue  and  danger,  and  thereby  gain<xl  the  ^  >ini«  gbriov 

panorama  or  made  some  fresh  scientilic  observation.     N*  .^<s,  a  Ibve  lor 

mountain  scenerj'  is  making  great  progress  in  Franot*,    In  nrout  of  thk  it  w 
*»ufficient  to  name  two  books  on  Mont  Blanc  receiitly  pnliliBluML     Que  tif  tlna, 
by  M,  Engine  Viollet-le-Duc,  is  written  from  tbe  geol  >  *J^ 

other,  by  M.  Durier  (^*  Le  Mont  Blanc,*'  Fi8chba4.'her),  is  a  l..^  ......^  ^.    ....liii 

the  work  of  a  historian  and  a  |x»et,  nay,  ©\'en  of  a  lover,  as  is  flJbown  by  lk» 
delightful  emotionfl  excited  in  him  by  lus  dear  mountain, 

M»  Joanne  is  very  riglit  in  wishing  to  bring  about  a  reaction  a^rsiiist  tliMin*  I 

dolence  and  effeminacy,    A  healtliy  manly  ethication  i^^-*-^-   *  k---^- -  -rrt^l 

if  she  desLres  regeneration,  and  thi^^,  too,  is  the  startiu  l  tnn  | 

— that  ctjiistant  subject  of  thought  with  our  polit'  '  aiossi 

slowly*   The  law  on  army  administration,  so  car  i  SooilBy 

remains  buried  in  the  Chamber,  which  seems  httl^  IkitlHWi 

are  |x>werle8s  in  comparison  with  morals;  the  1:  ^At^dil* 

cient  military  insti  tut  ions.   This  has  been  exprmiUt^d 

remarkable  article  published  in  the  Heime  iks  detut  J 

Army  Organization,  and  the  first  of  a  series  on  mihtaiy  Uii*Lterit.     lu  u 

ceding  article  he  had  dealt  with  the  imjxjrtant  subject  of  recruiting  r>ar 

commissioned  oflBcers,  whom  it  becomes  more  and  more  dit^- 

the  service,  and  w^ho  yet  form  the  indisp^isable  base  nf  an  n 

his  article  of  the  1st  of  February,  he  examines  i 

decadence,  and  analyzes  them  with  the  completi 

aud  the  insight  of  the  thinker.    What  we  lack  in  i^ranoe  are  mi; 

tioni?,  formcil   in  time  of  j)eace  and  meant  to  kecqi  uj* 

patriotic  mission  by  wtiich  an  army  should  be  tnspiretl;  t 

in  general  tlie  consciousness  of  their  military  duties,  arwl  ' 

preserve  them  from  military  vanity  and  to  prevent  tli 

legends  that  ruin  armies  and  nations.    M.  Trochu  ai.^., 

in  France  war  has  always  been  improvised,  and  how  ¥ 

they  are  of  brilliant  offensive  warfare,  have  ever  hrpu 

becauee  of  a  want  of  military  intelligence  and  mihtii  v 

campaigns  have  been  disastrous  in  this  respect.    They  wlto  i<joke<i  o{f»n  m 

an  excellent   military  school,  but  in  fw^int  of  fact  ihey  iotmdin^CTl  bsbits  ti 

insubordination  into  the  army,  taught  w^ar  on  a  sm    '        '  li  gmoit;  biF 

vented  miU t a ry  legends  in  wVich  brave  heads  of  «  tmnMofmoA 

into  great  generals;  made  soldiers  believe  that  mil 

led  to  the  neglect  of  t-actic^  and  !*^cience,  withom  jao 

is  unavailing,     M,  Tr<x;hn  stfi-  ard  as  thr 

army  organisation,  and  comj>u  vif'c  inr 

lo<j^  an   army  less   as   a  ^ 

nati-  t'pendence  and  a  mc*ans  iccoi 

liim  such  an  education  requires  a  long  peace. 
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find  his  own  r  < 

aookiri'  'latiuit  m 

hope  1  ilar  victor  I 

Meanwliilt\  while  awaitiii«4 


Hi^ht  of  an  ag-ed  man 
linmiliuted*  torn  by  n  ^ 
•  of  antiquity  and  in  i 
f  ^t*nerate  siniilar  chiefs 
these  vicU>ries  and  mn 


need  freah  wars  and  yictories  in  order  to  a  reflorescence  of  our  literature  and  art. 
t     .-__--,  autitbesds  tmly  this,  of  a  soldier  requiring  peace  to  form  a  good 
[  a  man  of  letters  demanding  war  to  ensure  the  ftouri^hiDfJC  conduiou 
oi   The  arts  of  peace  I      The  botjk,  or  rather  the  unfii  "  '     '  ,  in  which 

Edierar  Qumet  puts  forth  thi8  idea  (more  in^eniou>j»  thai;  re  writt-eu 

di  V    *  ''ks  of  his  life.  ;>    '  nblished  by  hm  w  r  the  title, 

'-  ArtGrec'*(Dt  th  not*^8  that,  init  v,  are  five 

times  u8  htng  UH  the  text*     Qiiinc:t  htMi  a,l  itelyhni  .    lie 

travellp*]  thnre  shortly  after  the  Wiw  of  i  .  ninl  alth-  -i^n'm^ 

V  "  Gerumu  niiiid  Lhu7i  to  < '  i^ 

<  I  I  of    \thi'iis%  an  imWd  ». 

IJ  Je  de8  Heli^^ioiis "  Cum  n  i       «ml.^  and  m  tho 

ft  ^  now  given  us  we   jti  :  I  .^    1;lns:»>;l^s   and   noble 

t''  In  hia  opinion^  Greek  g'enius  \»  tlie  oilsjirinf]:  of  <rreek  victories 

*j\  •arians ;  it  is  made  up  t»f  hap|>ineas,  heroism,  and  noble  |»ndft.    He  fol- 

lows out  this  idea  through  He rodutnis,  .EHchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Plat^K  Demos- 
thanes,  in  hia  eyes,  ia  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  wara,  and  it  is  this 
ftnachronism  which  constitutes  his  glory.  As  a  contrast,  Quinet  instances 
Plutarch,  t'- •  ^'  '''tless  and  timid  burgher  of  Cheronea,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
applaud  ti  rors  of  Greece*     Wlmtever  may  be  the  objection  to  tliis 

*'    -ryof  ii^-iirui.:  civilization,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Persian  wars  ivero 
icred  mom^ent  of  the  blossomin^-out  of  Greek  pfenius  which  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ  attamed  its  most  complete  orig-inality,  and  that  all   the 
great  men  of  Athens  bear  on  their  l»rows  a  ray  of  the  '^hyry  of  Sal  amis.   There 

jl«,  to 

,  and 

and  credulons 

tt  home. 

s,  wo  have  t^> 

content  ourselves  for  the  most  part  witli  readm^  |n  is  works  :    this 

fragment  of  Quinet;   M.  de  Remusats  drama  on    *'Le  iSaint  Ba 
(L^\^').  ^n   true  from  the   historical   point  of  view,  and  so  prof^-  i 

that'  ychologist — a  worthy  pendant  to  ^^Abelard;"  '^^Correspondance 

de   S.J  live**  (Levy),   of   which    the    tirst  voliune   is  just  out.     The 

literary  interest  of  this  correepondenet^  is  not  trreat.  Sainte-Beuve  did 
not  write  letters  for  |»os!erity^  or  seek  to  show  off  his  mtellect  or  style.  He 
wrote  briefly  and  simply,  merely  to  tell  facts  or  express  feelings.  Hence 
111*  lMt+.  T-R  are  all  the  more  valuable^  a,s  serving  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
tl  that  unique  and  accomplished   ty]>e  of  the  literary  critic.      The 

'r.  -'f^de  is  very  favourable  to  Sainte-Beuve,    We  see  that  throughout 

1 !  d  intk^pendent  and  incapable  of  uisincere  criticism.    When  Mme. 

dr  I  MiiiMtKv^  ijKked  him  to  alter  a  few  words  in  a  notice  of  her  father,  he  preferred 
to  withdraw  the  paper  which  preceded  the  edition  on  which  he  had  bestowed  so 

tch  care.     When  he  was  request^  to  write  on  M.  Granier  de  Oassaj^ac,  he 

ned  to  praise  one  **  who  used  his  pen  like  a  stick."     It  is  known,  too,  that 

'  '         Life  of  C^sar"  by  NatK>leou  ILL,  in  spite  of  his 

It's,   In  reading- his  letters,  one  It^arns  to  understand 

1     !  !i   be  drawn  into  these  relations,  for  whirh  he  has  been  so 

1.  ;   ■     f     '   hf»  beratne  able  tr>  fipprr»ve  tho  reffu/tc  nf  IH^2*     We  notice 

_s  with  the  most  marked 

of  them  mLniu-spirited 

MLS.     M.  Villemaiii  1  him  in  public,  and 

s.  Cou??in  inibrished.  series  of  his  o\vu, 

-Beuve  hud  '  fTsee  gt^ueroaity  to  lend  him — a 

ich  he  repriKi  isin  in  a  k'tter  that  is  a  master- 

liu.     Whvu  the  Hevolution  of  184.1  came,  Saijite-Beuve 

!  .     .  .  ,  i,  ,  1:.  iJcans  of  having  been  paid  »>at  of  secret  funds  by  the 

f  niuent  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  had  the  greatest  difTicuUy  in  dispelling 
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this  calumny.  He  saw  France,  as  he  thonixht,  given  over  either  to  wxmi^ 
clericalism  or  socialmtic  anarchy.    The  imperial  nile  appp'^"  ^  *    -^^- 
I tioQ^  but  he  never  spared  it  advice  or  warning,  and  Ills  iu ' 
ftinstained  by  a  political  attitude  that  we  feel  it  nec^essary   : 
I  greatest  weaknesses  were — as  he  himself  avows— rjf  the  ti-i 
[which  led  King-  Sulomon  to  dis^'ust  of  all  thin^  and  s  >  * 
I acknowledg-es  that  he  thus  quenched  his  own  spirit*^  flam*-. 
ffio me  nameless  aridity  and  secret  rnnui  t-o  hang  about  tis 
Iwhen  young,  and  whom  the  man  survived.*'   And  yet  he  is 
Jtliese  weaknesses  never  perverted  his  heart.   Thus  when  he  writ^i^s  t- 
iBiid  earnest — to  Mme,  Desbordes  Viilmore  or  to  Vinet— 
l«quipped  for  war  nor  treading'  the  Parisian  h^iards,  he 
lliearty,  tender,  and  tnisty,  able  to  miderstand  every 
iihouglit.      But  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Sainte-Beuve 
lintellectual  sincerity  and  honesty  which  never  forsook  him. 
flo  some  young  lilUrattur  who  asks  his  advice,  he  does  not  cruBh  him  wit 

rentional  and  deceptive  praise,  as  was  customary  with  most  of  the  men  ^ ,  .... 
[day — Lamartine  and  Hugo,  above  all.     He  gives  him  the  sincere  and  nHooil 
ivice  of  a  clear-sighted  intelligence. 

i (ft  is  a  severe  ordeal  for  a  man  to  go  through,  this  publicatioa  of  Ilis  lelUca 
1  it  is  seldom  that  he  comes  out  ol  it  unscathed.  Take  Heine^  who^e  coc- 
Irespondence  has  just  been  completed  by  a  third  volume  (Levy).  Can  there  l» 
anythiug  more  lamentable  than  these  continual  sarcasms  of  a  dying  mxh  *' 
bitterness,  tlios**  fr»rced  jests,  those  heroic-comic  cUspntes  wth  hii*  p«! 
Campe,  and  his  family — incomparable  jHjet  that  he  was,  a  iuarvi!J  i^l  iiil» 
grace,  and  imagination,  but  neither  lofty,  upright,  nor  nohia  in  mm^l  L 
raoge  fate  that  of  this  '*  Prussian  Libi/re,*'  this  Franco -Germ  ar»    '  -^ 

rote  against  France  at  tlip  expense  of  Lotiis-Pbilippp,   attarkf  .y 

whilst  adoring  her,  and  despised  France  whi I r  a 

nightingale  that  had  made  its  ncvst  in  M.  de  ^  r 

expressed  it,  is  now  rejected  and  banned  by  Germaus,  whilt?  with  us  he  tvi^m 
the  popularity  of  a  national  writer. 

It  woiUd  be  easy  to  trace  his  iTitluence  over  our  poets — an  tnliienGe 
seldom  happy,  for  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  blend  humoiir  aid 
sentimt^nt  iu  the  way  he  did,  or  to  express  philosophical  idea««  nndor  a 
fanciful  or  even  faiitastic  form.  M.  Bouchor  has  just  been  att4?tt)ptiog  liut 
in  his  ^'  Faust  Moderne"  (Oharpentier),  and  we  cannot  say  tliat  he  lias  «o- 
ceeded.  M.  Bouchor  began  his  Uterary  career  by  a  volume  of  fgfMi 
praising  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  but  merely  of  course  as  a  dO^ttiiiiiv 
not  from  serious  conviction.  It  was  hke  firing  a  pistol  in  the  streets  tit 
make  passers-by  turn  romid.  Ilis  next  brMik,  *•■  I\>^me9  do  I'Amour  et  de  la  M<e»* 
showed  factlity,  but  little  origiuality,  and  made  no  impression,  Hr  '  -  ^  -^  *'-* 
of  his  friend  Jean  Hichepin,  wliose  first  production,  ^^  La  Oban- 
succeeded  by  scandalizing,  and  whose  second,  *'  Les  Caresses,"  whh  wcsiri^ij 
noticed.  I  fear  that  *^  Le  Faust  Modeme/'  spite  of  a  few  good  veraea  m 
brilliant  passages,  will  fare  the  same.  Its  great  fault  is  its  obscurity,  Mw 
reading  it  twice,  I  seem  to  make  out  that  love  leads  to  despair  and  tmovMlfV 
to  ennut^  but  this  is  expressed  in  such  unconnected  and  '^enes  tki* 

one  is  j>erpetually  in  danger  of  losing  the  thread.    Fot  iQt«rcialioc 

to  see  our  young  poets  trying  their  powers  on  wi  '  loaHnr  tl 

express  in  their  verse  sometliing  more  than  a  fujfjtT  mprcmVb 

While  M.  Bouchor  was  attempting  a  ^'  Faust,"  ' 
purer  and  more  ample,  %vfts  launching  a  *^  Pr. 
beautiful  verses,  and  M.  Aicard  composing  a  "  I' 
Iiublishe<i   for  some  time.     But   after  alL  tliis  \> 
or   loss   successful   adaptation,   atid   the 

crashes  the  imitator;  and  although  we  .  ,  ...^  

rest  and  pleasure  in  returning  to  more  modeat  bn ' 
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'•Parfums  et  Chansons"  (Charpentier),  by  a  gentle  poet  recently  dead, 

ifcve  Mathieu,  whose  song,  negligent  but  graceful  in  its  ease,  was  of  spring, 

Hows,  of  foret^ts,  or  the  fair  Ctjoderiuette,  but  who  sometimc^s  too  found 

ons  words  in  which  to  scouigo  tyranny  or  evoke  liberty. 

As  is  always  the  case  now^adayw,  work^  of  erudition  prevail  over  those  of 

"aation*    The  three  most  striking  books  that  have  apf»eared  this  month 

iiistoricaL     M.  Aube,  who  Lad  already  brought  out  a  remarkable  volume 

the   much  exaggerated    PerHecutiona   of    the  Church   in  the   two   first 

aturies,   reducing   these    to   their    true    proportions,   now   gives  us   *^La 

aique  paienne  au  Deuxieme  Siocle  "  (Didier),     The  prominent  figure  in 

vork  is  that  of  Celsus.     By  keen  insight  into  the  historical  medium,  and 

ftoch  patient  mgenuity,  M  Aubt*  has  almost  entirely  restored  the  real 
itoin"8«  of  Celsus  against  the  Christians,"  and  he  enables  us  to  enter  into 
3wer  and  elevation  of  his  polemics,  hitherto  so  difficult  to  judge  of,  since 
aly  knew  them  by  the  refutations  of  his  adversaries.  Pronto  and  Lucian 
ive  also  been  studied,  but  less  in  detail  than  Celsus,  for  whom  M*  Aube's 
k tjrk  amounts  to  a  resmrectiom  Indeed  Christianity  has  no  longer  to  contend 
pixuBi  a  mocker  and  calumniator  or  persecutiir  in  Celsus,  but  against  a 
moderate  and  ahnost  equitable  adversary,  one  worthy,  in  short,  to  combat 
>rigen, 
^e  pass  on.  with  M.  Rocqaain,  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  epoch 
Christianity  after  seventeen  htmdred  years'  dominioD  finds  itself  once 
exposed  to  the  sajne  attacks  as  those  it  endured  in  the  second  century, 
Toltaire  and  the  Eugbsh  Deists  added  less  tiian  may  be  supposed  to  the  argu- 
its  employed  by  Celsius,  M.  R<)etjuain  has  made  a  study  of  '^  L^Esprit  revo- 
utioniiaire  avant  lu  Revolution  "  (Plun) — that  is,  the  manifestations  of  public 
Opinion  which  from  tlie  early  part  «jf  the  century  announcLnl  an  overthrow  of 
|b#^  social  and  political  conthtion.  Tlie  ingenious  idea  occurred  \f^  him  of 
u  the  history  of  these  manifestations  in  manuscripts  not  hitherto  utilized  ; 

[i.  .ies  of  Decrees  of  Pai'liamerit,  and  of  Decrees  of  the  King's  Coimcih 

I^ailiuuieut  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  Janseuists  and  GaUicans,  s<j  that 
It  putsued  with  its  censures  all  books  attacking  Gallieau  doctrine  and  sufK 
[I  1  Itramtiutane  theories;  while  tlie  Kings  Council,  where  Jesuit  influence 

1,  condemned  what  the  Parliament  approvetU  and  even  its  decrees, 
this  contlict  of  decrees  enables  us  to  trace  the  stir  of  ideas  that  from  the  middle 
^f  tbe  century  declare  themselves  definitely  and  ent^rgetically  oppos*^d  to 
lie  political  system  of  the  Ancien  Regime^  and  above  all  increasingly  hostile 
the  Jesuitic  tendencies  of  Catholicism,  M.  Kucquain's  book  brings  into 
nil  light  tile  imptjrtant  part  that  religious  disputes  pjaye<l  in  developing  revo- 
iticamry  ideas.  After  reading  it  we  no  longer  w^onder  that  a  great  portion  of 
lie  most  influential  members  of  revolutionary  assemblies  sprang  from  Par- 
laments,  and  were  imbued  with  Gallican  ideas.  One  of  the  acts  that  most 
tended  to  hiu-ry  on  the  Revolution,  and  to  give  it  a  persecuting  and  violent 
tjharai'ter,  namely,  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  waa  the  work  not  of 
rreligiuus  men,  but  of  pious  and  eonscientions  Gallicans, 
M*  Kocquain  brings  us  np  to  the  threshold  of  the  Revolution,  M.  Taine 
bows  us  the  drama  itself.  The  second  volume  of  his  great  work  on  **  Lea 
D  '  de  la  France  Coo t4?mfKi rain e  "  (Hachet te)  is  devoted  to  the  earlier  stages 

volution  up  to  1701.     TkiB  book  will  doubtless  raise  many  storms, 
L*r  it  paints  the  Revolution,  even  in  its  most  moderate  period,  in  blackest 
>urs.      After  pointing  out  the  troubleil,  and  alreaily  anarchic  medium  in 
~  teral  mot  in  1781),  he  analyzes  the  work  done  by  the 

and,  instead  of  discerning  in  it  the  creation  of  a  new 
der,  and  st>cial  dissolution  erected  into  a  system.    He 
ifiition  applied  engendered,  on  all  sides,  anarchy,  poverty, 
I    Uertainly  there  is  a  gi:>04l  deal  of  truth  in  the  picture  drawn  by 
imd  he  gives  us  uot  merely  words  but  facts.     He  has  laid  under 
enormous  maj^aes  of  original  and  mipublished  dociunents,  studied 
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national  life  m  its  least  details,  and  all  these  fact*^,  preBeuted  in  th©  TiTid 
forcible  style  peculiar  to  bini,  stand  out  in  terrible  relief*  M.  Taiiia  will 
added  many  mournfully  true  pages  to  the  history  of  the  Revolutioo*  But  fait 
he  attained  his  aim  ?  Has  he  given  us  the  philosophy  of  tb^""^  -  -** -rttii 
explained  their  results,  and  the  way  in  which  modem  France  ha«  kj 
them?  We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  it.  As  be  represents  it,  th( 
was  but  a  disease,  an  attack  of  furious  mania.  But  if  it  were  thu 
account  for  the  enthusiasm  that  it  has  inspired  even  in  its  victuiiH^  iJ» 
influence  it  has  exercised  even  over  tho  nations  that  combated  it  ?  No  doubt 
it  was  aceompanied  by  disorders;  and  the  attempt  of  the  Congtitiiait 
Assembly  to  create  a  universai  order  according  to  tie  data  nf  lieasort  mm 
lallacious  and  unrealizable.   But  on  the  one  hand,  the  dissolud<^  *til 

social  order  began  long  before  the  Kevolntion,  which  only  rev,  la- 

pleted  it ;  and  on  the  other,  almost  all  the  social  and  politiciii  j  of 

liberty,  civil  equality,  and  equity  by  which  we  now  live,  or  wii  ^tm 

seeking  to  realize,  were  affirmed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly — preimattorclf 
and  imprudently  no  doubt. — but  with  a  faith  and  courage  which  it  is  imr.>o»^ibb 
not  to  admire.     If  it  be  objected  that  whatever  is  good  in  tbe>  las 

has  prevailed  in  other  European  nations  without  their  having  to  i:i-_  ,^  tbp 
upheaval  to  which  the  Revolution  sentenced  France,  we  may  reply  tliat  ^ 
I«Vonch  Revolution  did  much  to  spi-ead  these  ideas,  and  that,  t^^ -t,  fK»*  caaSk* 
tion  of    the  country   under  the  Ancien  llegime  such    aa  il  himadf 

depiets  it  in  his  first  voUime,  the  change  could  not  come  about  imiu.^ui  -.ucii 
vuJsion  and  general  overthrow.  Absolutely  to  condemn  the  Revolutiaii 
it  was  accompanied  by  violence,  is  to  judge  of  it  as  Ul tramontanes  do  of  ito 
Reformation,  or  as  Pagans  did  of  Christianity.  Great  changes  rarely  oocnr  ii 
the  world's  history  without  great  shocks.  When  tlie  Constitucait  Tlioiint 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  waiting  to  be  sent  to  the  Kitaffold,  ba 
wrote  out  for  his  son  **  Observations  on  the  History  of  F  "  hidti  he 

»ays: — ^'To-day  that  the  Revolution,  ih&  most  pure  in  it^  ne  mut 

complete  in  its  effects,  has  executed  justice  on  all  iisui  i  :aimj«» 

a  new  day  dawns  on  our  history.    -     ,    ,     You  will  i  \^ii:^y  d 

the  necessity  for  the  Revolution,  and  const^quently  of  the  oiihgation  upon  w 
all  to  do  all  we  can  for  its  success,"  WTien  a  man  can  thus  speak  ol  tha 
r^'ffime  that  puts  him  to  death,  there  must  needs  be  something  more  in  it  than 
weakness  aud  crime*  The  Bevoiution  has  been  too  long  deified,  51.  Tame^* 
book  denotes  the  inevitable  reaction  against  a  blind  a«imiration ;  but  tt  only 
shows  us  one  side  of  the  question,  which  however  it  is  well  to  show,  for  we 
ought  to  understand  why  the  Revolution  failed  in  part,  and  what  was  chimerical 
in  its  conceptions.  Unfortunately,  there  will  not  be  many  to  draw  Cram 
M»  Taine's  work  the  lessons  there  to  be  found.  Some  will  rejec*t  it  todigBaofiij 
as  de<Tying  the  Revolution,  and  others  will  exalt  it  for  that  ver^-  reason.  To 
the  public  at  large  this  result  of  earnest,  and  laborious  erudition  will  but  mem 
a  reactionary  pamphlet. 

In  the  scientific  world  we  have  to-flay  only  to  recoimt  losses.  The  Acadany 
of  Hcience^  that  a  few  months  ago  had  to  mourn  one  of  its  luminaries,  M«  ie 
Verrier,  hfls  been  deprived  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  of  three  of  tlte» 
men  that  did  it  most  honour,  of  M,  Becquerel,  M.  Hegnault,  and  ftn*lly  of 
Claude  Bernard,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  three,     M.  Becqiwrel   1  '  ♦•d 

a  very   advanced   age ;  he  w^as  eighty-seven,  btit  he  hnd  ?o?*!   '  ob 

scientific  activity :  last  year  even  he  was  eii  icctio- 

capillary  phenomena,  fifty-seven  yrnrs  nfter  i  aperoi 

electricity.     All  his  Hfe  has  be<  /ridi^sp^ciallyta 

Electro-Cheraistry,  that  is,  the  «  i  faco  tmd^rr  tha 

prolonged  act  ion  of  electricity.  In  1h;M  hebrou;,^ht  mii  ^ 

on  Electricity  "  in  seven  voiumes.   It  is  even  said  that  I     ■        i 
tinction,  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  of  teaching  the  **  Blai 
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BW  adentifk!  methods  of  tin«€»almg'  let  fcers.  M.  Regimult^  though  mncb  younger 
lian  M.  I  '  "ii  lo8t  to  science.   The  tragic  death  of 

is  8on,  J.  ^ lit,  at  the  battle  of  Buzenval,  January 

|9th,  1871, and  the  meatiil  dmangeujeiil  of  anotier  briJli an tly -gifted  son-,  broke 
[>wn  before  his  time  this  man^cokl  and  irunical  outwardly,  bu t  feelmg  and  bene- 
It  at  heart.  Regiiault  doe**  not  leave  behind  euch  a  scientific  reputa- 
hia  really  superior  talent  8t?emed  to  promise,  IDr  name  is  Unked  with 
great  discoveries,  but  he  has  defined,  corre(Ttod,  and  developed]  the 
chievemente  of  Mb  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  His  researches  into  the 
utTire  and  expansion  of  ga^es,  and  on  the  substitution  of  eqnivalen  ts  in  chemistry, 
re  mainly  connected  with  the  discoveries  of  Laurent,  Diunas,  and  Dulong, 
Phey  have  set  science  on  the  way  tliat  leti  of  late  to  the  beautiful  experN 
i  of  M.  Oailietet.  M.  Regnault  had  the  great  merit,  both  aa  savant  and 
[»r,  of  not  beUeving  formulated  laws  to  be  absolute,  and  tjf  ever  rtimaining 
iJocile  disciple  of  experiment.  lie  was  indeed  an  eatpenmentalist  of  the 
Irst  order,  and  his  labours  almost  constantly  led  to  important  practical  results, 
lis  investigations  of  steam-enginea  were  undertaken  for  the  G<:ivemment.  and 
ke  rendered  important  services  both  as  Engineer  of  the  Gas  Company,  and  as 
L*tor  of  the  Sevres  Manufactory. 
Claude  Bernard  was  neither  broken  down  by  years  like  Becqnerel,  nor  by 
tic  Borrows  like  Regnaalt,  He  was  in  full  possession  of  all  his  powers 
I  strack  down  by  disease  and  death.  Ncrthing  can  fill  the  void  lie  leaves 
i  the  learned  bodias  to  which  he  belonged :  the  French  Academy,  the  Museum, 
be  Academy  of  S<;ience,  the  College  of  France.  There  he  exercised  an 
acontesteti  authority,  not  only  by  his  intellectual  superiority,  but  by  the 
•ightness  of  his  character  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  If  he 
ive  advice,  or  recommended  a  candidate,  it  was  always  felt  that  there 
^06  no  favour  in  the  matter,  that  he  was  guided  solely  by  the  interests  of 
cience.  Claude  Bernard  was  not  only  a  sagadoon  observer  and  skilful  experi- 
Denter,  he  was  an  eminent  thinker  as  well  It  is  not  so  much  because  of  his  dis- 
:>verie8  on  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  on  digestion,  on  the  pancreatic 
ctions,  that  he  was  ^videly  famous,  but  because  he  laid  down  with  masterly 
lod  the  niles  of  the  experimental  method,  bec^iuse  he  so  perfectly  midemtood 
:)wto  avoid  straying  beyond  the  purely  scientific  domain,  while  never  pretendmg, 
the  name  of  science,  to  resolve  problems  that  defy  experiment.  No  one  has 
Ucience  more  free  from  metaphysical  hypotheses,  without,  on  the  other  hand, 
i  denying  the  claims  of  meta|>bysic.  France  had  no  purer  nor  more  tmiver- 
Jy  respected  scientific  luminary,  and  his  death  has  been  a  public  grief.  The 
Jtate  undertook  the  care  of  his  fimeral. 

But  if  our  eminent  scientists  and  literary  lights  are  vanishing  from  our  midst, 

be  taste  for  ficience  and  the  efforts  made  for  its  propagation  are  daily  increaa- 

lig.    Two  scientitic  associations  have  entered  into  a  noble  rivalry,  the  "^  So- 

liety  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,**  whose  aim  is  to  bring  men  of  science 

ogether,  and  rouse  scientific  interest  in  the  provinces  by  its  annual  mt>etings ; 

ad  the  *'  French  Scientific  Association,"  whose  chief  pui-pose  is  to  supply  funds 

for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research*     It  has  already  laid  out  200,000  francs 

in  experiments  and  subsidies  to  savants,  and  has  recently  very  brilliantly  in  an- 

Ifurated  at  the  Sorborme  a  course  of  public  meetings.   M.  Dnmas  opened  them  by 

.a  tribute  to  M.  le  Verrier,  founder  of  the  association  ;  M.  Cailletet  repeated  his 

Kperiments  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  and  M,  tJaljIochkoff  his  on  electric 

gnt.    The  results  he  has  obtained  may  really  l>e  called  dazzling,  for  as  yet 

beir  only  fault  consists  in  this,  that  they  do  dazzle,  and  that  the  light  pro- 

aoed  is  not  soft  enough  for  the  eyes  to  bear.     It  is  a  fine  sight  that  of  2,000 

assembled  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of   the  Sorbonne   attentively 

ag  to  the  account  of  the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries. 

[Ill        ^  il  and  fine-art  department  there  seems,  on  the  contrary,  little 
It  is  reser-sHng  itaelf  no  doubt  for  the  opening  of  the 
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(Jniversal  Exhibition,  when  it  will  have  to  do  the  honours  of  Fraiioe  to 
foreigners.  Still  we  have  two  small  exhibitions  of  painting  open  at  present, 
the  one  at  ^'  Le  Cercle  Artistique  et  Litteraire,"  Rue  St.  Amaud,  the  other  at 
"  L'Union  Artistique,"  in  the  Place  Yendome  ;  and  these  are  the  annual  prdade 
to  the  "  Salon  de  Peintures "  in  the  Champs  Elyse^.  This  year  the  former 
has  nothing  very  remarkable  to  show ;  but  the  latter  has  a  true  masterpiece  of 
detail,  and  two  portraits  by  Harlamoff,  which  place  him  not  only  before 
all  living  portrait-painters,  but  even  alongside  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
past — Rembrandt  or  Franz  Hals.  Every  one  is  waiting  for  the  great 
tournament  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  repays  better  to  go,  if  one  cu, 
to  the  studios  and  see  the  last  touches  given  to  the  works  destined  to 
compete  there.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  tombs,  the  one  that 
of  General  de  La  Morici^re,  the  last  defender  of  the  Papacy,  by  M.  H.  Dobois, 
where  four  monumental  figures.  Courage,  Charity,  Faith,  and  Thought,  keep 
guard  at  the  foot  of  the  hero's  statue.  Inspired  by  Florentine  art,  these 
statues  have  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  morbid  melancholy,  quite  modera, 
and  the  noble  sadness  befitting  a  vanquished  cause.  The  other  tomb,  which 
is  very  different,  is  that  of  our  great  historian  Michelet.  This  has  been 
entrusted  to  M.Mercie,  the  bold  and  inspired  sculptor  of  the  "Gloria  Victis." 
Michelet  lies  dead  on  a  Sarcophagus,  before  him  stands  the  Muse  of  Histoiy, 
who,  holding  in  one  hand  the  book  of  Fate,  writes  with  the  other  on  the  wall 
the  author's  motto,  "  History  is  a  Resurrection."  Nothing  can  be  grander  or 
more  noble  than  this  idea. 

The  theatres  give  us  nothing  striking  to  report.  At  the  Gymnase,  "La 
Femme  de  Chambre  "  is  an  amusing  farce ;  at  the  Od^on,  the  "  Nid  des  Autres" 
might  have  furnished  material  for  a  powerful  and  interesting  play,  but  in  spite 
of  its  wit  and  talent  we  find  it  somewhat  empty.  We  may,  however,  console 
•ourselves  by  reading  over  the  history  of  the  theatre  during  the  past  year 
given  us  by  MM.  Noel  and  StouUig :  "Le  Theitre  et  la  Musique  en  1877" 
/(Charpentier).  It  is  convenient  to  have  such  repertories  to  aid  the  memory  that« 
alas!  has  so  many  insignificant  things  to  retain.  M.  Daniel  has  rendered  ns  the 
■same  sort  of  service  in  another  direction  by  his  "  Annee  Politique,"  a  historical 
.record  written  with  much  impartiality  and  liberal  feeling.  The  principal  attrac- 
tion in  the  book  of  MM.  Noel  and  StouUig  is  a  paper  written  by  our  excellent 
comedian,  M.  Got,  on  the  provincial  theatre.  He  exhibits  its  deplorable  conditicm 
and  irreparable  decadence,  and  propovses  to  form  companies  in  Paris  to  circulate 
in  the  provinces,  and  go  from  town  to  town.  I  confess  myself  alarmed  by 
this  excessive  centralization.  I  see  the  time  when,  thanks  to  the  telephone, 
we  shall  only  have  throughout  France  one  smgle  orchestra  playing  in  Paris  for 
the  whole  of  the  provinces,  one  single  University,  where  the  professors  will 
transmit  lessons  by  wire  to  all  comers  of  the  land !  This  utter  absorption  of 
France  by  Paris  seems  to  me  adverse  to  progress ;  and  I  cannot  wonder  that 
such  hypertrophy  of  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the  body  should  lead  from 
time  to  time  to  attacks  of  brain  fever. 

G.  MOKOD. 
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Tho  Theory 
of  B©li«t— 
Br.  Few- 
mia  ftnd 
]Er.  LMli« 
8t«pli«ii* 


fjB^otion  the  Contributors  to  the  Contemporary  Review  are  understood  ta 
98  themselves  mth  less  restraint  {as  to  their  individual  views)  than  mit/ht 
he  thought  desirable  informal  articles.^ 

INCE  there  appeared  in  this  Review  ^November,  1877)  a  brief  outline  of 

Dr.  Newman's  statement  of  the  position  of  the  EngliBh  Church  contained 
in  the  re-is8«eof  bis  "Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Offices  of  the  Church," 
and  of  the  refutation  of  Ms  former  theories  with  which  he  ha« 
acoompanied  them,  the  se^cond  volume  of  the  same  work  (**  Tke 
Via  Media  of  the  Anglican  Church,*'  2  vols. :  Pickering)  has  been 
published ;  and  we  have  also  had  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightltf 
Review^  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  an  elaborate 
examination  and  estimate  of  what  he  calls  *^  Dr.  Newman's  Theory 
of  Belief*"  Concerning  this  examination  we  propose  to  offer  a  few 
remarks ;  but  let  ns  first  devote  a  word  or  two  to  Dr.  Newman's  volume. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  its  contents  are,  beyond  question,  the  repui>- 
UcatioD,  with  an  introductory  "  Notice  **  and  appended  notes,  of  Tract  for  the 
Times,  No.  90,  ''  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^" 
the  famous  pamphlet  which,  in  its  day,  ** fluttered  tho  dovecotes"  of  our 
ecdesiasticat  Corioli  even  more  thoroughly  than  '^  Essays  and  Reviews  "  them- 
selves, and  the  letters  regarding  it  addressed  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Jelf  and 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Bagot.  It  is  just  thirty-seven  years  since 
Tract  90  was  ptiblished,  and  looking  back  on  the  matter  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  and  with  sundry  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  our  memory,  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  understued  why  it  should  havo 
caused  the  commotion  it  did  Indeed,  Dr.  Newman  is  able  lo  point  out,  with 
a  certain  natural  triumph,  that,  in  1868,  Dr.  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Brechin  "was 
suffered  to  repeat  the  very  same  statements,  without  protest,  which  were  con- 
so  disingenuous  and  disgraceful  in  Tract  IKh"  li  it  was  to  be  shown 
t,  as  Mr,  Leslie  Stephen  puts  it,  "the  English  Church  may  be  legitimately 
'iated  to  that  primitive  Church  whose  unity  was  a  visible  and  palpable  phe- 
omenon,  not  a  matter  of  careful  inference  and  accommodation,"  it  was  neces- 
jy  to  show  that  she  taught  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  primitive  Church  tauglit  it. 
if  she  did  not,  she  was  not  a  branch  of  the  Church  Cathohc ;  and  in  that  case 
Newman  aaks,  ^^  What  had  we  to  do  with  hei\'' "  The  interpretation  of  the 
-Nine  Articles  m  a  Catholic  sense  was,  then,  for  him,  and  those  Uke- 
with  him,  at  once  a  logical  necessity  and  a  moral  duty.  He  clearly 
w  that  it  would  be  said  conceruing  the  explanations  he  gave  of  the  anti- 
Articles — some  of  which  he  admits  now  are  not  a  little  forced — that 
was  notorious  that  the  Articles  were  drawn  up  by  Protestants,  and  intended 
r  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  it  was  an  evasion  of  their  meamng  to 
them  any  other  than  a  Protestant  drift.  To  this  be  replies  in  ativanco, 
^t  **  it  is  a  dutfj  which  we  owe,  both  to  the  Catholic  Chm^ch  and  to  our  own, 
our  Reformed  confessions  in  the  most  Catholic  sense  they  will  admit ; 
ve  00  duties  towards  their  framers."  Farther,  the  injimction  that  the 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  ^^  literal  and  grammatical  sense  "  ''  relieves  us 
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from  the  necessity  of  making  the  known  opinions  of  their  framers  a 
upon  their  text." 

*'  Their  framers  constructed  them  in  such  a  way  aa  best  to  comprehend  those  who 

did  not  go  so  far  in  Protestantism  as  themselves,  Anglo- Oatholi-  **  aro  bol 
the  Bucoeesors  and  representatives  of  those  moderate  reformers ;  a;  ;i«e  \m 

been  directly  anticipated  in  the  wording  of  the  Articles.     It  f  ^^  '-  ^  ins 

not  perverting,  they  are  using  them  for  an  express  purpose,  for  -n 

their  authors  framed  them.  The  interpretation  Aiglo-Cati.  .*.t.^  v..«.  ..«-,  lU- 
tended  to  he  admissible ;  though  not  that  which  thoee  authors  took  themselTes.** 

"The  Protestant  confession/'  says  Dr.  Newman  in  conclnsioa,  ^-  '    va 

up  with  the  purpose  of  including  GathoUtiS;  and  Catholics  now  -t. 

included.     What  was  an  economy  in  the  Reformers  is  a  pratectiuu  Ui  u^^ 

From  the  etand|X)itit  he  occupied  in  the  year  1841,  we  rantjof  i^f-e  that  tfeere 
was  anything  *^  diBgraceful  or  distng^enuous  **  in  the  n  la 

he  applied  to  the  Articles;  though,  of  cowrie,  the  reauli  :*1 

tour  dt  force  cuuld  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  t^i  «n 

failed  to  satisfy  him.    He  was  not  seeking  to  proTe  .  ^ 

Broad-Churchmen—^*  Latitudinarians  **  lie  would  then  have  .styled  them — ^till 
his  bterpretation  of  the  Articles  was  the  necessary  or  most  obvious  *>in^  -  h^ 
was  addressing  those  more  or  less  at  one  in  faith  and  feeling  with  '  rjd 

endeavouring  to  soothe  them  by  showing  that  though,  '•«  l''^  is» 

*'  there  are  real  difficulties  to  a  CathoUc  Christian  in  the  ecrl  'jf 

oui^  Chnrch  at  this  day,  the  statx^ments  of  the  Articles  arc 

And  the  attitude  which  I>r,  Kewnian  assumes  in  Tract !  ti 

he  rarely  departs.  Seldom,  if  ever, do  we  find  him  doing  butn»-  wmu  n^wn  nvA 
declared  enemies,  bringing  forward  arguments  with  a  view,  say,  to  iionvincin^ 
a  thoroughgoing  sceptic  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  a  tbofDUghgutliig 
Protestant  of  the  vahdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ti»  mifiias  ta 
which  he  appeals  are  those  which  have  already  much  in  common  witl 
which  stand,  so  to  say,  very  much  on  the  same  plane  of  thought  and 
are  already  really  on  the  same  road  as  himself,  though  t'  ~ 

advanced  so  far,  and  he  would  urge  and  encourage  them 
method  of  Dr.  Nerwrnan's  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr,  L« 
whose  criticisms  we  now  turn.    Any  student  of  Dr.  Newniaii  >vei 

writings,  he  says,  must  be  struck  by  one  remark  : — 

*'  The  man,  he  will  say,  is  an  Anglican,  or  has  become  a  <^'  " 
he  not  defend  himself  by  proving  his  creed  to  be  true  ?    Let  I 
or  an  a  pf>dmori  t*;st,  as  he  pleases ;  exhibit  its  phila94jphica1 
any  straightforward  mode  of  confronting  it  with  facts,      ' 
apparently  most  natural  method,  we  are  involved  in  a  labon. 
Instead  of  examinin|f  with  an  earlier  schools  of  apologists  thr    v 
internal  of  the  position,  omr  attention  is  invited  at  length  to  ii[  | 
analogies,  such  as  the  notations  between  An jy^lii^nB  and  &emi*An:« 
tion  of  the  internal  consistency  of  the  Creed*  instead  of  its  corrosp^j  i 

Mr-  Stephen  attributes  tlie  indifference  to  or  aversion  frt>m  direct  meibods  , 
of  proof  in  theological  matters,  which  he  discerns  in  Dr.  K-  *        *  *      %  to  j 

BO^ticism  us  to  their  pr>wer  of  producing  conviction.     11- 
man  to  hold  *'  that  although  a  realitj^  as  well  as  a  show  oi 
producible  to  duly  prepared  miDds  for  the  central  doctrinrs  of  : 
H  matter  of  plain  undeniable  fact,  no  system  of  in 
theology,  such  as  philosophers  have  dreamed,  has  e^  > 
world/*     For  chrect  proof  then  of  the  Catholic  system,  Dr.  2s 
substitutes  amjther  kind  of  test^  aud  for  quastions  as  to  the  l 
creeds  gives  us  questions  as  to  their  practical  vitality.     *^  If 
creeds  live  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of   tmili   uli»<b    r 
plainest,  facts  written  on  the  very  surface  of 

truest/'    In  Dr.  Newman's  * •  Essay  c»u  the  Dr , .  ►. .^ . , , , k > ,  i  . ,, . 

tills  method  is  applied  by  him  in  a  manner  poWerfoUy  U>  anflnence  thuiiBl 
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ith  hini  accept  the  elementftry  iloctriues  of  Chriadamtj,  but  heaitate  between 
lAnglicanism  and  Catholicism,  in  favour  of  the  latter.    But  those  with  wbura  the 
lioioe  iloes  uot  lie  merely  between  Anglicanism  and  Catholicism  are  untouched 
jj  the  argument ;  for, of  com^e,  the  mere  log-ical  coherence  and  con  \  of 

|ia  theory  are  not  of  themselves  sufKcitiut  evidence  of  it8  trutlu     T  Mr. 

admits,  ha^  been  fully  recognized  by  Dr  Newinan  v?hu  has  ^*  sujj|>lied  " 
I'ory  ol  belief"  with  other  mental  base^  l»e.side8  tliat  of  tJie  simjile 
^vitahtyof  a  creed.     These  bases  are  set  forth  by  him  in  the  "  Grammar  of 
ent,"  witii  an  examination  of  which  work  a  consider al>le  jDortion  of  Mr. 
lie  Stephen's  critici.Hms  is  occupied.     We  have  in  it,  he  says»  *^  au  elaborate 
>of  assents  or  belieii*,  varying  from  the  faintt'st  to  the  raostvind.nnd  from 
iiost  ab^^ti^act  to  the  most  concrete/*   Wr  ,  acarefi^  >  of  the 

Ity  by  which  the  mind  dra^V8  remote  ittfi?r(  t  ;  1 1  jut  a  con-  ^  I  logistic 

^roceH'^  t^o  which  the  name  of  ^^  the  Illative  Sense  '*  is  given,  .ind  here  ag*aio,  says 
.  Stephen,  ^'  we  are  struck  by  the  absences  of  the  direct  logical  method." 

'  A  Grammar  of  Assent,  one  would  say,  on^ht  to  correspond  to  a  treatise  on  loeic. 

Te  oxigbt  to  assent  to  true  propositione»  ana  therefore  should  begin  by  inqnirmg 

what  m  the  test  of  truth.     But  the  very  name  of  the  treatise  aeema  deaignedly 

-tCaloulatcd  to  set  aside  such  inquiries,  and  contemplates  at  least  the  posBibuity  o£ 

i  divorce  between  the  faculty  of  believing  and  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  ti-uth." 

e  method  employed  is  on©  that  evades  the  purely  logical  question*  '*  Indoedj 
Dr.  Newman  lays  it  down  a«  a  principle  that  '  in  no  class  of  concrete  reason- 
,     .    m  there  any  ultimate  test  of  truth  and  error  in  our  reasonings 
iides  the  trustworthiness  of  the  illative  sense  that  gives  them  its  sanction/  ** 
0  conditions  of  belief  investigated  in  the  treatise  are,  says  Mr.  Stephen, 
imply  the  conditions  of  belief  in  general,  not  the  conditions  of  right  and 
reasonable  belief.    As  a  theory  of  the  methods  by  which  men  are  in  fact  con- 
vinced he  considers  the  Grammai*  of  Assent  masterly  and  unassailable.     In 
large  classes  of  belief  the  grounds  of  ct>nviction  are  too  complex  and  delicate  to 
be  expressible  in  syllogistic  form^  and  among  these  are  beliefs  as  to  matters  of 
fact  and  religious  beliefs.    Such  beliefs  as  we  fonn  on  these  subjects  are  due — 
primarily,  we  understand  Mr*  Stephen   to  mean — to  the   testimony   of   the 
iUative  sense.    ^^  I  perceive,  by  a  jirocess  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  external 
penses,  that  this  or  that  belief  is  on  the  whole  congruous  to  my  other  established 
beliefs.    Therefore  it  is  tnie.   I  can  go  no  farther/*    And  accordingly  Dr.  New- 
iniut  says  that  *^  a  proof,  except  in  abstract  demonstration,  has  always  in  it, 
more  or  less,  an  element  of  the  personal."    That  men  do  by  these  methods 
'eoome  convincefl  of  certain  beUefs,  or,  in  other  words,  yield  ^' assent"  to 
lem,  Mr.  Stephen   holds  to  be  undeniably  true ;   but  all  this,  he  says,  is 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  logical  problem."     *'  When  a  rnau^s  mind  is  consti- 
ted  in  a  certain  way,  and  certain  evidence  is  brought  l>efore  him,  it  will 
levitably  produce  a  certain  opinion.      That   is  as  true  as  that  any  action 
whatever  is  a  function  of  the  organism  and  the  medium.     But  it  has  simply  no 
bearing  upon  the  other  question  whether  the  man*s  mind  is  ratinnal,  or  whether 
he  deals  with  the  evidence  in  acc4.irdance  with  logical  rules/*   If,  be  says  again, 
*'  the  difference  between  men's  mind.^  were  Huch  that  no  two  pe<.»ple  could  hold 
.hesnme  opinion,  the  pursuit  of  a  tnith  independent  of  personal  variation  would 
e  chimerical/'     But  this  is  not  so  ;  and  therefore  '*  the  difficulty  of  summmg 
p  and  (so  to  speak)  packing  into  a  smgle  formula  the  ^vhole  pith  and  essence 
f  80  complex  an  assent  as  that  to  the  truth  of  a  religion,*'  di^es  not  *^ diminish 
the  slightest  degree  the  importance  of  applying  logical  tests  other  than  that 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  ^  illative  sense,*  *'  or  of  ordering  our  minds,  in 
lorraity  with  Locke's  canon,  not  to  entertain  any  pro[M^sition  '-'-  with  greater 
nee  than  the  proofs  it  is  built  nn  will  bear/'   In  fine,  Mr,  Stephen  accuses 
ewman  f»f  constructing  a  theory  of  belief  which  virtually  ignores  the  dis- 
nction  between  belief  of  any  sort  and  right  and  logical  belief,  and  the  tests 
hich  a  man  may  employ  tn  satisfy  himself,  more  or  less,  whether  or  not  his 
Uefs  are  in  conformity  with  facts.     Dr.  Newman,  he  says  in  effect,  accepts 
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.Catholicism  on  the  testimony  of  his  ^'  illative  sense,"  and  with  the  Protestant  or 
sceptic  who  asks  for  proof  that  the  system  of  Catholicism  is  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  history  and  science,  or  with  what  we  call  civilizatioii,  he  wifl 
not  argue,  because  they  do  not  admit  his  first  principles.  So  far  as  other 
people  hold  his  first  prmciples,  the  illative  sense  worlong  in  them  may  bnog 
them  to  the  same  results  that  he  has  arrived  at.  ^^  But  any  attempt  at  a  oommon 
measure  of  truth  as  an  *  objective  test '  is  explicitly  {^onounced  impossible.'' 


"  The  whole  pith  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent^  so  far  as  it  is  original,  is  in  the  i 
tion  that  belief  is  a  personal  product  in  such  a  sense  that  no  common  measm^e  be- 
tween Afferent  minds  is  attainable.  Therefore  agreement  can  only  be  produced  It 
supernatural  intervention ;  or,  in  other  words,  rational  agreement  is  impossible. 

We  do  not  at  all  charge  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  with  unfairness  or  inaccuracy  in  his 
analysis  of  Br.  Newman's  "  Theory  of  Belief,"  biit  we  think  he  is  in  error  in 
assuming,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  the  theory  has  been  framed  by  its  author 
under  pressure  of  an  argumentative  necessity,  and  that  "  the  direct  logical 
method  "  of  proof  is  set  aside  or  made  light  of  from  a  consciousness  that  it  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  in  hand.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  taken 
enough  accoimt  of  Dr.  Newman's  views  as  to  First  Principles — ^views  which,  if 
we  consider  them,  seem  a  sufficient  explanation  why  his  "  theory  of  belief* 
should  be  what  it  is.  In  a  remarkable  passage  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  Univer- 
sity sermons,*  Dr.  Newman  says,  "  Half  the  controversies  in  the  world  are 
verbal  ones ;  and  could  they  be  brought  to  a  plain  issue,  they  would  be  brought 
to  a  prompt  termination.  Parties  engaged  in  them  would  then  perceive,  either 
that  in  substance  they  agreed  together,  or  that  their  difference  was  one  of  first 
principles.  This  is  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  present  age,  though 
confessedly  a  very  arduous  one.  We  need  not  dispute,  we  need  not  [Mt)ve — we 
need  but  define.  .  .  .  When  men  understand  what  each  other  mean,  they  see, 
for  the  most  part,  that  controversy  is  either  superfluous  or  hopeless."  Refer- 
ences to  these  "  first  principles,"  a  difference  as  to  which  between  disputants 
thus  renders  controversy  hopeless,  are  frequent  in  Dr.  Newman's  writings,  but 
perhaps  he  has  never  spoken  so  fully  and  explicitly  concerning  them  as  in  the 
seventh  of  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England." 
These  "  first. principles  "  are  there  defined  as  being  "  opinions  and  beliefs  which 
do  not  depend  on  previous  grounds,  which  are  not  drawn  from  facts,  for  which 
no  reasons  can  be  given,  or  no  sufficient  reasons,  which  pix)ceed  immediately 
from  the  mind,  and  which  the  holder  considers  to  be,  as  it  were,  part  of  himself. 
If  another  person  doubts  them,  the  holder  has  nothing  to  show  for  their  truth, 
except  that  he  is  sure  that  they  are  true  ;  he  cannot  say,  '  I  will  reconsider  my 
i-easons,'  for  he  has  no  reasons  to  consider."  They  are  such  simple  persuasions 
or  sentiments  as  ''  come  to  the  holder,  he  cannot  tell  how,  and  which,  apparently, 
he  cannot  help  holding."  "  No  man  alive,"  says  Dr.  Nevrman,  "  but  has  some 
first  principles  or  other."  "  If  you  trace  back  your  reasons  for  holding  an 
opinion,  you  must  stop  somewhere ;  the  process  cannot  go  on  for  ever  ;  you  must 
come  at  last  to  something  you  cannot  prove."  These  First  Principles  '•  are  the 
means  of  proof,  and  are  not  themselves  proved ;  they  rule,  and  are  not  ruled." 

"  They  are  our  guides  and  standards  in  speculating,  reasoning,  judging,  deliber- 
ating, deciding,  and  acting ;  they  are  to  the  mind  what  the  circulation  of  the  bltx>d 
and  the  various  functions  of  our  animal  organs  are  to  the  body.  They  are  the 
conditions  of  our  mental  life ;  by  them  we  form  our  view  of  events,  of  deeds,  of 
persons,  of  lines  of  conduct,  of  aims,  of  moral  qualities,  of  reli^ons.  They 
constitute  the  difference  between  man  and  man ;  they  characterize  him." 

Such,  then,  are  first  priiicii>le8  in  Dr.  Newman's  ej'es — "sovereign,  irre- 
sponsible, and  secret " — secret,  because  tliey  are  so  close  to  the  mind,  so  iXim- 
pletely  a  part  of  it  that  a  man  is  very  likely  to  hold  them  without  being  aware 
of  them — and,  thinkin<>*  thus  of  thorn,  he  may  well  say  as  he  does,  "  "What  an 
awful  form  of  government  the  human  mind  is  under  from  its  very  constitution  T 

*  **  Faith  and  Reason  contrasted  as  Habits  of  Mind.** 
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It  is  no  wonder  then  that  we  find  him  saying  that  "  a  proof,  ezc«nt  in  abntract 

'  demon atrat ion,  has  always  in  it,  more  or  less,  an  elemc^nt  of  tlu^  f)«*rm)niil/' 
[becauBe  the  man's  acceptance  of  it  a»  a  proof  must  depend  iiiKjn  m<m(*  (Irftt 
|||iM)pie8  which  are  to  him,  though  perhapg  imconsciously,  his  *'  guides  anri 
PHinMB"  in  almost  every  field  of  mental  activity.    To  attempt  direct  lopri*"Jil 
rproof  of  a  ijhlloaophical  or  theological  position  to  an  opponent  whose  first 
I  principles  were  different  from  his  own  woidd  necessarily  seem  to  Dr.  Newman 
a  mere  waste  of  time.    Wliilst  the  other's  first  principles  remained  what  thoy 
I  were  he  could  not  influence  him.     The  utmost  he  could  accomplish  would  be  to 
I  induce  him  Xjq  go  bac^k  upon  himself,  and  examine  into  his  first  principles.     If 
a  man's  first  principles  are  sound — ^aud  their  soundness  depends  much  more  on 
the  ethicAl  temper  than  the  intellect— on  the  *"*  heart,"  not  the  *'head" — hln 
**  illative  sense  "  working  from  them  will  arrive  at  true  conclusions,  which 
have  DO  need  to  be  subjected  to  any  formal  logical  tests.    Reasoning,  saj's  Dr. 
I  Newman,  in  the  sermon  on  "  Implicit  and  Explicit  Reason  " — the  thirteenth  of 
\  the  *'  University  Sermons'* — or  the  exercise  of  reavson,  "  is  a  living,  spontaue/jus 
energy  within  us,  not  an  art.'*     Logic  is  but  the  analysis  of  the  reasoning 
proce^,  and  '*  the  exercise  of  analysis  is  not  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
process  analyzed.     The  prcfcess  of  reasoning  is  complete  in  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent.    The  analysis  is  but  an  account  of  it ;  it  does  not  make  the  conclusion 
correct ;  it  does  not  make  the  inference  rational.     .     .     .    How  a  man  reasons 
I  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  how  he  remembers/'     Faith,  which  is  the  illative 
sense  of  a  religious  man  exercised  in  the  rehgious  sphere,  is  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  reason,  though  it  is  content  with  weaker  evidence  than  would  satisfy 
what  is  commonly  called  '*  Reason,"  which  demands  direct  and  definite  proof, 
because  it  proceeds  not  only  on  the  grounds  it  may  be  able  to  put  forwani,  but 
on  antecedent  considerations — *' previous  notices,  prepossessions,  and  (in  a 
good  sense  of  the  word)  prejudices" — in  fact  on  first  principles.     Thus  it 
I  is  a  moral  fat!ulty,  *'  because  created  in  the  mind,  not  so  much  by  facts,  as  by 
I  probabilities ;  and  since  probabifities  have  no  definite  ascertained  value,  and 
are  reducible  to  no  scientific  standard,  what  are  such  to  each  individual  depends 
,  on  his  moral  temperament,     A  good  and  a  bad  man  will  think  very  different 
I  things  probable,"  And  Dr.  Newman  in  the  sermon  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  states  it  as  a  heavy  drawback  u|>on  the  value  of  what  are  called  the 
*' Evidences  "  of  Cliristianity  that  ''defenders  of  Ghristianity  naturally  select 
ail  reasons  for  belief,  n(»t  the  highest,  the  truest,  the  most  sacred,  the  most 
I  intimately  persuasive,  but  such  as  best  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  argument ; 
and  these  are  commonly  imi  the  real  reasons  in  the  case  of  rehgious  men, 
I  Nay,"  he  adds,  '^^  tin 'v  are  led  for  the  same  reason  to  select  such  arguments  as  all 
will  allow ;  that  is  such  as  depend  on  principles  which  are  a  common  measure 
for  all  minds,"  implying  that  the  validity  of  argimieiits  dr>es  not  defiend  on 
L  their  standing  the  test  of  the  application  of  any  such  ''''  common  measure." 

Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  belief  and  tnethods  of  argu- 
ment, which  Mr.  Ix?f*lie  Stephen  regards  as  so  unsound  and  indirect,  sfiring 
necessarily  from  his  fundamental  concej>don  of  the  constitution  of  the  huma!i 
mind,  and  at^  in  j)erfect  consistency  %vith  that  conception.     In  a  sense,  in  his 
I   view,  the  soul  is  even  here  alone  with  Grod — sola  cum  solo.    The  human  mind 
Lie  6o  constituted  that  belief  is  so  far  a  personal  product  that   a  common 
llfceasure  between  ilifferent  minds  is  only  approximately  attainable.    **  It  is  pro- 
bable,** writes  Dr.  Newman,  ''  that  a  given  opinion,  as  held  by  several  indi\  i- 
duals,  even  when  of  the  most  congenial  views,  is  as  distinct  from  itself  as  are  th*4r 
I  faces,**    He  would  hold  it  no  less  tme  of  us  intellectually  than  morally  that 

I  **  Eacb  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe 

I  Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  ran^e  apiLrt." 

Of  course  what  we  are  to  think  of  this  fundamental  conception  of  Dr.  New- 
man *s,  and  the  conclasions  to  which  it  has  led  him,  is  not  here  the  question. 
Our  object  has  simply  been  to  point  oat  that  his  theories  had  an  intellectual 
basis  which  Mr.  IjesYw  Stephen  seemed  to  have  overlooked. 
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OUR  newspapers  informed  ns  the  other  morning  that  in  a  debate  upon  the 
Burials  Bill,  *^  Mr.  Talbot  complained  of  the  hard  laognage  used  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  at  Edinburgh — ^not  so  much  in  speakmg  of  ^  the 
miserable  attempt  of  the  Oonserrative  party '  to  settle  this 
XMittt  IMota  in  question,  but  in  referring  to  what  he  termed  ^  the  odioos 
Pablio  Diflciusioii.  privilege  claimed  by  the  clergy.'  It  was  not  the  claiming  of 
a  privilege,  but  the  maintenance  of  a  right.** 

As  Mr.  Talbot  could  hardly  have  intended  a  simple  begging  of  the  questicHi 
we  may  take  this  to  mean  that  his  complaint  was  that  the  clergy  were  repre- 
sented as  claiming  what  they  knew  to  be  a  mere  *'  privilege,"  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  ^^  odious.  As  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  though  not  a 
subtle  and  over-refined  speaker,  is  scrupulously  fair  and  very  clear-hettded,  we 
may  safely  presume  that  between  his  speech  and  this  comment  of  the  mild  and 
gentlemanly  Mr.  Talbot  there  lies  some  mistake  in  reporting  or  otherwise.  Bat 
in  most  speakers  and  writers  there  is  a  very  general  tendency  to  indulge  in  casual 
judgments  of  men  and  things  which  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  assumptions 
upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  working,  or  which  are  otherwise  unfair. 

We  are  long  past  the  time  when  angry  controversialists  treated  even  super- 
ficial difference  of  opinion  as  proofs  of  a  depraved  heart ;  or,  to  say  the  least, 
the  spheres  within  which  this  is  not  true  are  small.  There  are,  no  doubt,  ques- 
tions of  morals  and  even  of  aesthetics,  which  are  seldom  discussed  without  the 
flinging  of  the  old-fashioned  firebrands.  There  are  also  certain  small  arenas 
of  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  which  very  bad  langfuage  is  used.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  spirit  of  modem  courtesy  makes  not  a  few  religious  writers 
unfaithful  to  the  logic  of  their  own  beliefs — they  refrain  from  imputations  when 
in  their  secret  hearts  they  feel  that  it  would  be  just  to  make  them.  A  dear  head, 
a  tenacious  memory,  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice  do  not  always  go  together ;  evmi 
when  they  exist  together  they  are  not  all  equally  wide-awake  at  the  same  moment; 
and  nothmg  less  than  this  could  ever  sweep  controversy  dear  of  imputations. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  imputation  of  bad 
motives  more  or  less  consdously  entertained  may  very  justly  enter  into  public 
discussion.  A  writer  might  advocate  community  of  goods  or  community  of 
wives  in  such  a  way  as  to  stamp  him  for  one  "  of  the  baser  sort."  But  nobody 
who  was  at  all  fit  to  handle  difficult  questions  of  that  order  could  very  well 
criticize,  say,  Mr.  Noyes  of  Oneida  Creet  and  Proudhon  (on  the  one  hand)  upon 
the  same  footing  with,  say,  Jack  Wilks  and  Jack  Sheppard  on  the  other.  It 
is,  admittedly,  difficult  to  draw  the  line  in  such  instances ;  but  it  is  to  be  drawn ; 
and,  usually,  by  treating  the  difficulty  as  a  psychological  problem  to  begin 
with.  A  critic  who  is  capable  of  seeing  the  real  difficulty  raised  by  a  case  like 
that  of  "  Brother  Noyes,"  soon  comes  to  conclude  that  he  is  a  man  in  whom 
certain  fibres  of  head,  heart,  and  fancy  are  weak,  but  a  man  who  means  well 
and  may  daim  to  be  treated  with  respect.  But  let  us  put  the  case — an  actual 
one,  for  it  occurred  in  this  very  Review — of  a  reviewer's  calling  the  Oneida 
Creek  men  "  hogs," — would  that  necessarily  imply  that  the  reviewer  thought 
them  whoUy  stupid  or  unworthy  of  respect  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  use  of  that 
particular  word  went  to  one  point  only — want  of  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  readi- 
ness to  take  physical  plenty  and  make  too  much  of  it,  come  as  it  might. 
Discussion  would  have  no  life  in  it,  if  the  disputants  were  always  to  speak 
through  gags  or  fight  with  buttoned  foils.  Nor  is  that  all,  or  the  chief  point 
Arguments  addressed  to  moral  questions  should  have  moral  power  in  them ; 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  free  from  logical  flaws.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  political  discussion.  Now  there  is  no  example,  from  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  downwards,  of  writing  or  speaking  full  of  moral  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  free  from  the  imputation  of  motives  and  from  vehement  moral 
censure.  The  thing  is  impossible.  We  may  sometimes  have  the  choice  of 
saying  to  an  opponent,  "  You  are  a  fool,"  or  "  You  are  a  bad  man  5"  l)ut  we 
may  be  driven  to  make  the  choice.  The  force  of  epithets  is,  of  course,  rela- 
tive.   If  one  man  calls  another  a  fool  or  a  beast  in  the  middle  of  an  otdiAaiy 
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drawing-room  conversation,  everybodj  is  Btnick  with  the  incongruity,  and  tho 
words  strike  like  pistol-shota.  They  are  quite  out  of  the  key  of  the  iutercourse. 
But  when  passions  run  high,  and  the  key-note  of  strong  language  has  once 
been  fairly  struck,  it  constantly  happens  that  what  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  received  as  an  insult,  passes  with  but  little  notice,  or,  at  all  events, 
is  regarded  as  a  mere  incident  of  allowed  give  and  take.  *'  If  you  bite  my  dog*8 
tail,  ril  bite  tfour  dog*s  tail/*  Unless  we  know  at  the  time  that  personal 
hatred  lies  behind,  we  can  most  of  us  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  abuse — so 
long  as  there  is  room  for  retaliation.  The  retaliation,  however,  must  be  ad 
pnblic  as  the  attack,  and  must  be  addressed  to  the  same  audience. 

\t\s  at  this  point  that  wo  approach  the  question  of  the  inconvenience  and 
of  mere  ohiter  dicta  of  condemnation.  But,  before  passing  on,  it  may 
^  ved   that  the   imputation   of  questionable    motive,  or,   at  least,  of 

s  upon  a  large  \^ew,  almost  inseparable  from  three-fourths  of  any  critical 
\. .  I  „^  that  is  at  present  possible.  To  say,  for  example,  that  Scat  hey  softened 
down  ceilain  parts  of  the  story  of  Nelson  might  involve  an  imputation  upon 
Southey's  impartiality.  This  would  be  a  small  fault,  if  any  ;  but  partiality  in 
history  or  biography  is  not  always  an  error  to  be  treated  leniently — even  when  the 
erring  person  is  quite  sincdre.  If  politician  A  thinb?  that  jjoUtician  B  hsi^  written 
in  a  pi*ejudiced  or  reckless  vein,  it  is  the  duty,  or  it  may  be  the  duty,  of  A  to 
day  what  he  thinks,  leaving  B  to  whatever  remedy  ho  can  get.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  no  remedy  is  open  tn^iim.  As  things  go  in  this  lopsided  world, 
we  must  take  our  chance  in  such  matters,  just  as  we  do  with  regard  to  the 
duly  gossip  of  our  neighbours,  who  asaui-edly  utter  a  good  many  unjust  things 
about  us.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  public  criticism,  the  attitude  of  the  eritus 
is  supposed  to  be  strictly  judicial :  but  this  cuts  both  ways. 

One  tiling  is  clear,  that,  barring  trifles — with  %vhicb  the  sense  of  humour 
ought  to  be  competent  to  deal — pubhc  criticism,  when  it  c/^ndemns,  should  give 
its  reasons.  The  indictment  should  set  forth  clearly  what  is  incriminated,  and 
Ui©  argument  should  go  before  judgment.  This  rule — with  aii*jther  rule,  one 
of  conunon  fairness — excludes  from  the  sphere  of  right  criticism  tlie  majority 
of  mere  obiter  dicta  of  contlemnation ;  perhaps  all,  and  especially  if  they  carry 
any  odium  with  them.  An  argument  cannot  be  clearly  attached  to  an  epithet 
flung  in  by  the  way.  That  is  one  reason;  the  other  is  that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  person  thus  casmilly  incriminated  has  no  fair  chance  of 
l^ly.  So  we  find,  both  in  public  oratory  and  in  literary  criticism,  a  casual 
scrap  of  condemnation  proves  the  most  fertile  source  of  small  personality.  The 
world  is  surprised  some  fine  morning  to  find  Professor  John  I>€)e,  in  the  middle 
of  a  pa[)er  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Nominalism,  stigmatizing  Professor  Richard 
Kpe's  work  on  Pascal  and  tlie  Jansemsts  as  a  liippant  and  ill-digested  ti^atiae. 
The  world  may  well  be  surprined,  hut  the  fact  is  that  about  two  years  pre- 
viously Professor  Richard  Iuhs  quite  suddenly,  and  if  not  irrelevantly  yet  under 
no  pressure  of  necessity,  went  out  of  his  way  in  an  essay  on  Kant's  Categories, 
to  call  Professor  John  Doe  s  book  on  Theism  thinly  disguised  Pantheism  of 
the  lowest  order.  To  say  nothing  of  the  question  of  literary  dignity,  the 
injured,  insulted  Doi^  had  no  present  remedy,  so  he  drew  out  his  bare  bodkin 
when  he  could.     Literatiu*e  is  fTOwded  with  mseres  of  this  kind. 

In  tlie  third  year  of  the  Chancellorship  of  Brougham  occurred  thin  very 
disagreeable  incident,  ^''The^  House  was  thinly  attended,  and  the  Dukes  of 
W^ellington  ami  Cumberland  were  sitting  close  to  each  other,  conversing  in  a 
low  tone  t«f  voice.  The  clebato  was  a  dull  one,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  whan 
ap©ftking  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  epithet  '  illustrious  *  was  sometimes 
used  in  a  conventional  .sense  implying  no  real  merit  or  eminence  in  the  person 
«o  designated,  '  For  instance,'  said  he  looking  sharply  in  tlie  direction 
of  the^two  conversing  dukes,  ''the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  illustrious  by 
*-''  courtesy  **  only,  but  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  is  illustrious  hy  his  character 
and  services.'  A  bombshell  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  dukes  <.^uld 
ootijave  more  startled  them — Wellington  probably  not  so  much.     His  Royal 
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Highness  of  Cumberland  was  exceedingly  indignant.  ^Why,'  he  angrOy 
demanded, '  had  he,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  was  not  even 
listening  to  it,  been  dragged  into  it  in  that  unseemly  manner  t '  The  Lord 
Chancellor  coolly  replied,  that  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  his  Royal 
Highness  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  afforded  apt  illustration  of  the  truth  he 
was  endeavouring  to  enforce — that  there  was  a  vast  and  essential  difference 
between  hidividuals  illustrious  by  ^  courtesy '  and  those  who  were  illustrious 
by  achievements  and  success." 

Now  this  was  not  only  indefensible  on  the  part  of  Brougham,  it  was 
cowardly,  because  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  about  the  bestJiated  man  of 
his  time.  And  we  may  surely  say  that  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  attacking  order 
becomes  ignoble  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  odium  it  is  likely  to  create,  and 
the  quality  of  the  odium  in  question.  For  instance,  the  odium  theologieum  is  a 
very  bad  odium  indeed,  and  one  should  be  very  careful  in  awaking  it.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  question  of  abuse :  we  stand  in  but  small  danger  from  that  nowa- 
days. Besides,  it  does  not  hurt  much.  If  Mr.  Milton  says,  ^  I  mean  not  to 
dispute  Philosophy  with  this  Pork,  that  never  had  any  " — his  oppcnient  may,  and 
sm^y  will,  retort  by  calling  Mr.  Milton  ^^  an  Hyaena," — ^this  is  all  in  the  bargain 
and  breaks  no  bones.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  Samuel  Clarke — ^just 
in  passing — ^labels  a  doctrine  of  an  opponent  as  ^^  a  shameful  fallacy,"  or,  "  a 
wicked  folly."  This  high  style  is  very  fit  for  a  Busby  addressing  his  scholars, 
or  a  Pope  of  Rome  promulgating  a  Bull ;  but  the  law  of  controversy  between 
presumed  equals  is  that  one  view  is  as  good  as  another  till  it  is  proved  false. 
Hence,  though  casual  expressions  of  opinion  about  the  views  of  other  people 
are,  when  qualified,  allowable  or  inevitable,  mere  blunt  obiter  dicta  are  forbidden. 
And  they  certainly  are  not  inevitable. 


THERE  is  a  story  told  of  a  blind  gentleman,  who  married  a  very  plain 
woman,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  a  great  beauty.  The 
poor  fellow  indulged  himself  in  many  dreams  of  her  charms,  and  his 
friends  charitably  kept  up  the  delusion,  smiling  unseen  at  his  un- 

Toilet  founded  boasts.  In  particular,  her  splendid  hair — which  he  was 
Artifioet.  able  actually  to  feel  and  measure — ^was  often  the  subject  of  the 
fond  husband's  remarks  ;  till  one  unhappy  night  he  chanced  to  rise 
and  move  about  his  bedroom,  while  his  wife  lay  asleep.  In  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations  his  hand  came  upon  a  very  surprising  substance  hanging  on  the 
looking-glass.  He  grasped  it  with  both  hands,  felt  it  over  and  over,  and  then 
rushed  to  the  bedside,  thrust  aside  his  wife's  nightcap,  and  touched  her  head. 
Alas !  alas  !  that  head  bore  but  the  shortest  and  scantiest  covering  of  hair ! 
The  object  on  the  looking-glass  was  a  wig,  and  the  husband's  pride,  faith,  and 
love  were  all  mortified  together. 

I  should  like  to  commend  this  instructive  little  tale  to  the  kindly  critic  who, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Contemporahy  Review,  expresses  his  willingness 
that  his  wife  should,  if  she  could,  conceal  her  grey  hairs,  or  any  other  "  dis- 
grace "  (assuming  grey  hairs  to  be  a  disgrace),  from  strangers,  or  even  from 
himself.  Would  he  not  have  shared  the  poor  blind  gentleman's  sentiments 
under  the  same  trying  circumstances? 

It  is  quite  true,  as  my  critic  very  justly  reminds  me,  that  there  is  no  defining 
strictly  or  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  concealment  of  a  defect — 
which  may  amoimt  almost  to  a  duty  of  decency — and  the  assumption  of  an 
artificial  beauty,  which  I  look  upon  as  equally  a  mistake  in  sesthetics  and  a 
fault  in  the  minor  moralities.  Nevertheless,  I  think,  the  principle  is  tolerably 
clear,  and  may  generally  be  applied  pretty  safely.  Let  us  keep  to  this  matter 
of  false  hair  as  a  good  case  in  point. 

The  artificial  hair  which  I  condenm  consists  in  coils,  chignons^  plaits,  curls,  fcc, 
added  to  a  woman's  natural  head  of  hair  to  make  it  appear  that,  instead  of 
the  small  or  moderate  allowance  which  Nature  has  given  ner,  she  has  a  plen* 
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lliful  chemlure,  Thb  is  distinctly  deception,  deliberate  falaification,  done  not  for 
khd  sake  of  disguising  an  ugliness,  but  of  pretending  to  a  beauty.  The  preva- 
Bance  of  tlie  late  fashion  in  i\i\»  respect  went  so  far  and  the  heads  became  so 
Rkreposteroufl,  that  the  women  who  wore  the  chignons  at  last  ^rew  hardened, 
IftDd  oeaaed  to  care  whether  anybody  believed  their  stupendous  erections  to  be 
E  gODuiue  or  otherwise.  But  at  the  commencemt'ut  of  the  mania  we  can  well  recol- 
ilect  the  panic  which  seized  the  ladies  in  Rotten  Row  one  day,  when  a  mischievous 
^oung  g^^rttleman  stuck  a  chignon  on  the  top  of  his  whip  and  rode  round,  pre- 
iteadiu^  that  he  bad  picked  it  up  and  was  looking  for  its  owner ;  and  how  scores 
[of  fair  erjuestrians  betrayed  their  consciousness  that  their  hair  could cx>m^  off,  by 
^  hurriedly  putting  up  theu*  hands  to  their  heads  to  feel  if  it  were  still  in  situ. 

This  pretence  to  a  beauty  which  the  wearer  does  not  possess  is,  I  think,  be- 
I  yond  a  doubt  a  demoralizing  thing ;  but  no  one  can  say  the  same  of  an  effort 

I  to  hide  a  disagree^ible  defect,  such  as  baldness  would  be  in  woman.  Fortunately, 

I I  believe,  Nature  has  taken  some  special  precautions  in  making  a  woman's 
I  scalp,  so  that  there  should  very  rarely  exist  such  a  thing  as  the  terrible  spectre 
Uapcribed  so  long  ago  as  in  the  **  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apuleius, — a  woman  otherwise 
j^mtiful,  but  perfectly  bald.     It  is  usually  quite  possible  to  cover  decently, 

and  even  ornamentally,  with  a  little  lace  or  muslin,  any  deficiency  from  whidi 
a  woman  suffers  even  in  very  advanced  old  age.     Our  charity,  therefore,  out- 

L  runs  itself  if  we  are  ready  to  grant  plenary  indulgence  to  a  false-haired  woman 

I  on  the  tirae-honoured  ground  that 

i  ''  He  who  has  no  hair  miist  needs  wear  a  wig^/' 

But  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  matter 
[  of  dyetl  hair  and  painted  skin,  both  of  which  Jezei>el  contrivances  I  find,  with 
I  horror,  my  critic  is  ready  to  condone,  if  they  effect  their  purpose  of  improve- 
I  meot ;  a  ground  on  which  every  woman  who  uses  them  will  by  t/ie  hypothesis 
I  take  her  stand. 

I  Now,  grey  hairs  and  a  faded  complexion  arc  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
|<if  the  fact  that  the  woman  is  no  longer  twenty  or  thirty,  but  is  forty,  lifty,  or 
I  f?ixty  years  of  age,  as  the  case  may  be»  The  question  then  is,  IXjes  the 
I  woman  who  dyes  her  hair  wish  it  to  be  supposed  she  Ls  only  twenty  when  shr? 
I  18  fifty?  Notoriously  she  does  so;  and  what  is  the  result?  That  her  whole 
I  life  is,  so  to  speak,  played  in  a  false  key*  The  position  she  assumei^  in  society, 
I  her  carriage,  demeanour,  of»inions,  the  degi^ee  of  experience,  knowledge  of 
I  the  world,  and  authority  wherewith  she  can  and  ought  to  speak  at  fiftj%  must 
I  lie  carefully  hidden  and  forgone  if  she  wish  to  appear  twenty  years  younger. 
I  Of  course,  she  never  succeeds,  and  the  whole  tiling  is  Besthetically  a  failure — a 
I  particularly  frightful,  ghastly  kind  of  failure.  The  black  or  golden  hair  and 
LtoiUiant  complexion  jar  miserably  with  the  faded  eyes,  and  all  the  indescrib- 
■Me  changes  of  lines  and  contours  which  distinguish  age  from  youth.  But 
■-feese  physical  disharmonies  are  nothing  to  the  moral  discord  which  takes  place 

between  the  inward  character  and  the  outward  appearance.  As  years  goon,  the 
I  unhappy  woman  is  caught  in  a  trap  of  her  own  making,  for  she  dare  not  wash 
I  and  bo  cJean^  lest  she  reveal  aU  at  once  what  a  deception  she  has  practised, 
I  or  appear  m  white  hair  to-day  having  worn  raven  Iwks  yesterday.  She  is 
I  actually  obliged  to  keep  up  her  artifices  even  when  she  may  wish  to  renounce 
I  them  J  till,  at  last,  the  assumption  of  youth  is  too  obviously  monstrous  to  be 
I  endured,  and  then  some  propitious  illness  or  journey  is  made  the  oci:aj^ion  of 
[   a  sudden  transformation  from  twenty- five  to  seventy. 

1  And  what  a  price  the  poor  soul  had  paid  all  those  years  for  her  mock 
I  juvenility!  What  lack  of  wholesome  abktions!  ^Vhat  dependence  on  the 
I  tidehty  of  her  confidential  maid,  or  the  secresy  of  that  room  at  the  hair- 
I  dressers  so  ominously  marked  Private  on  the  dclor!  Or,  still  worse,  what  neril 
I  of  expc)8ure,  from  a  shower  of  rain-water  or  f rt>m  the  too  liasty  kisses  of  a  cliild, 
I  of  the  fact  that  she  emi>loys  the  witch-ointment  i>f  Madame  Rachel  1  And  all  this 
I   for  a  wretched,  paltry  purpoae,  for  which,  in  her  inmost  heart,  she  must  despise 
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herself !  We  have  all  laughed  at  the  pious  grocer,  who  UA6.  his  shop-boy  to 
^^  sand  the  sugar,  and  then  come  to  prayers."  It  hardly  seems  a  more  i^^pro- 
priate  preparation  for  a  lady's  repose  that  she  should  make  her  maid  dye  lier 
hair  and  enamel  her  face  before 

**  Her  gentle  limbs  doth  she  nsdreaB, 
And  lies  down  in  her  [artificial]  loveliness." 

When  women  cease  to  be  taught  that  the  only  honour  and  purpose  of  their  lives 
is  to  obtain  that  kind  of  admiration  which  is  given  to  youth  and  beauty,  they 
will  look  on  all  these  "Toilet  Artifices"  with  the  same  contempt  men  fed  for  a 
braced-up,  padded,  be-wigged,  and  be-rouged  old  dandy  of  the  masculine 
gender.  They  will  come  to  the  opinion  that,  far  from  being^  a  "disgrace,"  the 
*'  hoary  head  is — for  a  woman,  as  well  as  for  a  man— r"a  crown  of  glory,"  if  it 
be  found  in  the  way  of  sense,  <^gnity,  and  goodness. 

P.  P.  C. 

IN  a  volume  of  sermons  on  "week-day"  subjects,  which  was  published  by 
Mr.  StriJian  several  years  ago,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  had  something  to  say,  as 
was  natural,  about  Dancing  and  the  Stage.  And,  as  was  to  be  expected 
all  he  said  was  liberal  and  intelligent.  He  had  high  praise  for 
<*Beform"  comedy  as  an  intellectual  refreshment,  and  of  the  highest  art  iu 
AsBooiationB.  tragedy  there  was  really  nothing  new  to  remark.  But  he  wound 
up  by  anticipating — ^with  frankly  expressed  regret  on  cesthetic 
grounds — the  time  when,  owing  to  the  triumphs  of  religion  and  morality,  human 
fife  would  no  longer  present  such  striking  examples  of  conflict  of  passion  as  were 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  tragic  poet,  or  such  anomalies  as  supplied 
the  basis  of  comedy.  At  least,  we  are  sure  about  the  tragedy,  and,  of  course, 
whether  Mr.  Dale  said  it  or  not,  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  comedy  would 
have  to  be  treated  from  a  corresponding,  though  not  similar  point  of  view. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  meditative  reader  to  turn  the  page  without 
a  smile.  These  remarks  of  the  preacher  raised,  with  a  touch,  the  most  pro- 
found question  of  philosophy  on  the  one  side,  and  went  straight  to  the  inner- 
most oiflBculties  of  the  neart  on  the  other.  To  take  the  Utter  first, — ^who 
could  think,  without  a  pang,  of  giving  up  humour?  "Smiles  from  reason 
flow,  to  brute  denied,"  sang  Milton.  Perhaps  this  is  not  true ;  it  is  maintained 
that  brutes  do  smile ;  but  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  moral  life  in  which 
variety  of  character  should  be  absent  ?  And  can  we  conceive  of  variety  of  char- 
acter without  scope  for  humour  ?  Similar  questions  may  be  asked  with  regard 
to  passion,  and  before  we  well  know  where  we  are  we  find  ourselves  landed  on 
the  dreary  shores  upon  which  the  relativity  of  all  human  apprehension  falls  to  be 
considered.  Briefly,  we  find  that  although  we  can  frame  abstract  sentences 
about  what  we  call  perfection,  we  are  unable  to  make  to  ourselves  pictures  of 
any  life  for  finite  creatures  from  which  conflicts  and  anomalies  are  excluded. 

Coming  down,  however,  from  these  heights,  we  may  take  a  little  repose  upon 
the  table-land  of  continuous  indefinite  improvement.  No  man  who  is  in  pain 
but  seeks  to  be  rid  of  it ;  and  few  who  try  to  escape  it,  wholly  fail  No  good 
man  in  presence  of  a  vicious  society  or  a  vicious  institution  but  wishes  to  see 
it  improved.  And  societies  and  institutions  do  occasionally  get  improved.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  organized  efforts  to  improve  particular 
institutions,  we  find  ourselves  beset  with  doubts  and  difficulties. 

We  have  all  heard  something  lately  of  an  organized  effort  to  improve,  or 
reform,  or  elevate  the  stage,  or  the  drama,  or  lK>th.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
the  objects  of  any  such  society  except  in  vague  terms.  A  society  for  helping  to 
enforce  particular  laws  may  be  considered  precise  in  its  object ;  and  a  vomntaiy 
association  of  religious  persons  or  other  propagandists  for  the  promotion  of 
given  objects  in  reugion  or  morals  is  sufficientiy,  though  not  exactly,  ami^iable 
to  definition  of  purpose  and  plan.    It  would  seem  to  be  otherwise,  however. 
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the  ^^  objects  **  of  the  association  are  conversant  with  the  most  con- 

By  mixed  questions  of  sBSthetici^,  morals,  and  commeR!ial  success.    The 

presence  or  absence  of  the  commercial  element  makes  a  higlily  embarrassing 

difference  in  the  state  of  fact^.    One  understands  and  sees  the  way  of  a  baud 

[>f  '^ total  abstainers;"  they  want  to  persuade  others  to  leave  off  drinking 

artain  liquors,  and  to  encourage  them  by  social  supp<irt.     Equally  easy  is  it 

follow  the  rationale  and  methods  of  a  Particular  Baptist*  or  Free  Methrjdist, 

or  Quaker  sf»ciety.    Simple  enough,  too,  might  be  the  motive  and  plans  of,  say, 

body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  should  associate  to  cultivate  a  high 

'    taste, — that  is,  what  they  considered  a  high  ta^te, — by  the  joint  study 

l>!ays  and  the  acting  of  them  among  themselves.      So  long  as  no 

JL'ct  was  proposed,  and  so  long  as  the  general  public  were  not  of 

Tct  HI ectly  or  indirectly,  the  course  of  such  a  society  might  be  smooth 

DUgb.  U  it  ran  to  cliqueism»  as  it  would, — if  it  went  oflf  in  unseemly  quarrek, 

^and  indeed  in  smoke,  as  it  prohablif  would, — ^nobody  would  be  hurt,  or  much 

hurt,  but  the  volimteers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  scheme.    Nay,  some 

good  would  perhaps  have  been  done ;  tliough  those  who  have  seen  a  little  o^f 

Buch  enterprises  will  be  rather  sceptical  about  the  good*  , 

It  is  a  very  different  case,  and  a  dangerous  one,  when  ''  the  field  is  the 

3rld,*'  and  the  seed  has  to  be  r.a«t  into  the  furrow  amid  a  hurly-burly  of 

noral,  aesthetic,  and  commercial  difBculties  and  disagreements.    Here  we  may, 

^ith  confidence,  predict  that  any  organization  which  has  general  ideas  of  amend- 

oent,  **  elevation,**  and  suppression  behitid  it  will  fail.     Some  will  say  that  it 

i  neither  uncharitable  nor  unphilosophical  to  wish  that  it  may.    Not,  surely, 

rom  any  want  of  sympathy  with  certain  high  objects.     The  theatre  has 

ong  been  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  cultivated  men  and  w^omeu.    In  this 

fenormotts  capital,  -with  all  its  wit  and  wealth,  its  luxui'y  and  art,  it  ought  to 

[be  possible  for  a  tired  man  to  be  able  to  End  somewhere  among  twenty  or 

I  tliirty  theatres  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  evening's  entertainment,  let  the 

\  ^w^ant  strike  him  when  it  will.    On  the  contrary,  this  is  just  the  thing  which 

not.     In  the  general  result,  the  most  cm'sory  examination  shows  ns  that  art, 

linoney,  and  morals  are  inextricably  jumbled  together  in  the  state  of  facts 

[•which  is  behind  all  tliis.     If  any  organiasation  proposes   to   deal  with   the 

rsestliotic  part  of  the  question,  it  i.s  foredoomed  to  final  failui-e,  even  though  it 

shotUd  appear  to  win  some  transient  successes.  There  ia  no  authority  to  appeal 

,to ;  there  is  no  consensm  of  opinion ;   and,   if  there  were,  the  question  uf 

'  drawing  the  line "  in  practice  would  prove  fatal.      In  approaching  moral 

juostions,  the  difficulties  redouble  themsolve-^.     No  organi^^ation   that  ever 

dsted  has  ever  been  able  to  deal  fairly  witli  such  questions,  when  thes(*  two 

Jements,  (1)  the  element  of  bread- winning,  and  (2)  the  inevitable  Invocation 

Df  general  public  opinion,  entered  into  tlie  case.   Protectant  Christian  Churches 

ave  dealt  with  such  matters  more  or  less  fairly,  but  they  have  not  appealed 

"  public  opinion ;"  and  they  have  not  meddled  with  the  question  of  bread- 

aing.     Neither  have  they  been  (nec*e«sarily)  inquisitorial ;  for  the  act  of 

[uniting  with  a  given  religious  body  is  voluntary  and  implies  submission  to  a 

iisi^ipline  which  is  both  mutual  and  above-board.     Scmpulously  conscientious 

?rsons  who  have  seen,  with  any  degree  of  closeness,  the  working  of  associations 

Ftbat  profess  to  seek  the  improvement  of  morals  by  availing  themselves  of  the 

{ressure  of  the  law,  or  of  public  opinion,  have  seldom  been  agreeably  impressed 
y  what  went  on  behind  the  scene*?.     We  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
Vthe  association  which  has  the  elevation  of  the  drama  or  the  stage  for  ita 
lobjecU    We  do  not  even  know  its  exact  titles— much  less  its  plan.    \¥hat  we 
iiave  written  is  general.     But  we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  more  is  lost  than 
iined  by  even  the  most  favourably  devised  and  carefully  worked  associations 
B/  this  order.     Perhaps  the  true  history  of  organized  effort  in  general  would 
tell  a  tale  not  too  flattering  to  the  Zeit-Gmt  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
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EPOCHS  OF  Modern  History.* — Messrs.  Longman  were  very  fortnnate  when 
they  persuaded  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  to  write  their  introductory  volxune.  It 
was  hj  far  the  most  difficult  in  the  series,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  valuable.  To  brid^  over  the  enlf  between 
ancient  and  modem  history  in  two  hundred  short  pa^  is  in  itself  a  roat ;  to  have 
done  it  in  an  admirable  style,  clear  and  easy,  and  at  times  very  spirited  and  strong, 
with  no  sense  of  effort,  nor  the  slightest  confusion,  even  where  the  histoiy  is  m 
itself  most  incoherent,  is  a  real  triumph,  and  shows  a  masterly  command  of  the 
historian's  best  resources.  The  Dean's  work  stands  completely  clear  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  common  manuals ;  it  affords  us  a  delightful  summary  of  periods  which 
few  students  care  to  work  out  in  detail,  and  takes  its  place  at  once  by  tJie  side  of 
Michelet's  bright  and  workmanlike  "  Precis  de  I'Histoire  Modeme." 

We  may  describe  the  Dean's  work  as,  in  its  main  lines,  a  sketch  of  the  great 
struggle  for  domination  in  Europe  between  the  influences  of  the  Germanic  and  the 
Latin  races.  It  is  true  that  Eastern  history  also  finds  due  place  in  the  book ;  but 
it  is  confined  to  a  single  chapter,  and  all  the  rest  treats  of  the  different  Teutonic 
incomers  as  the^  dealt  with  and  are  in  turn  influenced  by  the  climates,  races, 
religion,  institutions,  with  which  they  met  in  their  career.  The  Dean's  collea^e 
in  Uiis  series,  Professor  Stubbs,  would  probably  say,  and  with  solid  grounds,  that 
he  underrates  the  permanence  of  the  general  effect  of  these  Germanic  influences 
in  central  Europe.  He  does,  perhaps,  give  too  little  prominence  to  Germanic 
modes  of  thought  and  institutions; — the  word  **  feudal"  nnds  no  place  in  his  index, 
though  the  book  comes  down  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  clear  that  the  Dean 
takes  a  pleasure  in  recording  how  the  Latin  influences  beat  back  their  antagonists 
in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great ;  we  discern  that 
his  sympathies  lie  rather  with  the  south  than  the  north. 

Like  a  true  historian.  Dean  Church  deals  in  a  singularly  temperate  tone  with 
the  religious  questions  which  again  and  again  agitat^  Christendom.  He  treats 
the  Arian  kingdoms  with  complete  fairness,  recognizing  the  broad  spread  of  Arian 
opinions,  their  freedom  from  violence,  their  tolerant  spirit :  the  matters  at  issue 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  in  the  nmth  century,  and  the  hot, 
disastrous  quarrels  which  split  Christendom  in  twain,  are  handled  with  a  cleamess 
and  fairness  deserving  of  all  praise.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable,  in  so  narrow  a 
space,  that  the  author  should  decline  to  work  out  the  characters  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages he!  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  history.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  tke  Dean  could  do  it  so  welL  The  catena  of  causes  and  events  is  excellently 
drawn  out ;  the  more  important  subjects  are  sketched  with  the  firm  free  hand  of  a 
master ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  the  Great,  he  does  make  a  pause  over 
a  period,  the  result  is  a  true  and  brilliant  picture,  full  of  life  and  enercy. 

A  series  which  includes  this  book,  the  "  Angevins  "  of  Professor  Stubbs,  and  Mr. 

*  Spochsof  Modem  Histoid:  Longmans  &  Ck>. :— 

1.  The  Boginning  of  the  Middle  Ajms.    ByR.  W.  Church,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    1877. 

5.  The  Normans  in  Europe.    By  Bey.  A.  u.  Johnson.    1877. 

3.  The  Crusades.    By  Q.  W.  Ocnc,  M.A.    1877. 

4.  House  of  Lancaster  and  York,  with  the  Canquest  and  Loss  of  France.    Bj  Jamea  Qairdner.    I87S. 

Maps.    Second  Edition, 
fi.  The  llilrty  Tears*  War.    By  S.  R  Qardiner,  ILA.,  fonneriy  Stodflnt  of  Christ  Ohureh,  Ootfoid.   isn. 

6.  The  Age  of  Anne.    By  B.  E.  Morris,  MJk.    isn. 

7.  "War  of  American  Independence,  177fr-6t.    J^  J.  M.  Lodlow.    1876. 
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HnHflblGr^fi  "Thirty  Years'  War/*  to  eay  nothing  of  other  members  of  it,  has 
l^^roall  |>ermaneiit  position  far  above  the  crowd  of  smiiU  books  on  large  Bubjocts 
Brhich  have  b^fcome  the  fashion  of  our  day. 

B    We  cannot  <x>mmend  '*  The  Normans  in  Eiut>pe  ;"  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
Iftie  yoiin^  student  cannot  easily  find  elaowhorCr  while  thi;*  (general  reader  will  pro- 
fcibly  prefei*  ti>  read  the  subject  in  those  works  of   Professtir  Stubbs  and  Mi 
Vroeman,  of  which  the  §^eat^r  part  of  this  little  book  is  a  mere  epitome. 

The  title  is  a  misnomer,  lis  the  author  indet^d  confesses;  but  eren  within  the 
_limita  he  has  chosen  for  himself,  his  work  is  neither  adequate  nor  even  ait«:)gether 
nrrect.     To  take  a  few  examples  fr^im  the  earlier  chapt-ers :  the  **  Elder  Edda  ** 
,  at  all  events,  not  **a  collection  of  Sagas/'  and  these  so-caUed  ''  Safifas  '*  do  not 
'  l>elon^  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  movement  of  the  S*"andinavian  people."    Again* 
^  N»V"  is  not  a  **  region,"  but  '*a  corpse  "  (dat.  sing,  of  Hur),  nor  does  *'  Valfadir '* 
ftean  **  god.  of  battle.''     No  one  now  doubts  that  the  *' Northmen"  diseovered 
^'inland  ( wineland  U  on  the  coast  of  North  America,     Later  on  in  the  book  Harold's 
ers  are  said  to  have  all  fallen  at  Senlac,  and  the  song  made  by  the  English 
I  exile  of  Belesme  is   given  as  an  exclamation  of  Orderic  Vitalis   himself. 

rence  to  such  Ixx^ks  as  B,  Thorpe*s  translation  of   the  Edda,  and  Laing*8 

'Sea-kings  of  Norway/'  would  have  prevented  such  mistakes  as  the  former,  and  a 
erusal  of  the  standaixi  English  authorities  the  latter,  StiU  these  are  such 
fees  as  by  themselves  do  not  necessarily  rlamage  a  bo<.)k  mneh  ;  but  when  we 
ta  the  substance  of  the  work,  we  find  no  traces  of  acquaintance  with  the 
original  authorities,  save  such  as  are  implied  in  a  few  quotations  from  the  A-  S. 
Dhponicle.  Thus,  to  give  one  material  inst-anoe,  Domesasiy  Book  is  neither  stiffi- 
Si^itlv  noticed  by,  nor  familiar  to  the  authr»r,  and  ticcordingly  his  treatment  of 
"f^lism  in  England  is  misleading  in  several  points.  In  short,  the  book  caji 
neither  interest  the  public  nor  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  beginner.  We  hope  to  see 
the  same  subject  better  treated  ere  long,  for  it  is  important  and  interesting  both 
in  itself  and  m  its  bearings  on  many  historical  problems. 

The  author  of  the  tiny  '*  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,"  Mr,  Cox,  di>e8  not  hold  that  the 
isading  **  Franks  "  were  much  inspired  or  cx?ntrolled  by  Him  in  whose  name  they 
l^       'I  forth  and  fought.      He  paints  their  dense  ignonince,  their  neglect  of 
\'at  rules  of  pnidence.  thtnr  mixed  motives,  their  grossness  and  sensual 
iiiMu^ma.  with  a  merciless  hand.     In  his  preface  he  tells  us  he  has  followed  in 
e  footsteps  of  **  the  illustrious  author  of  the  *  History  of  Latin  Christianity  ;* " 
id  he  is  even  less  inclined  than  his  master  to  give  any  credit  to  the  Cnisaders  for 
ble  aim  or  disinterested  piety.     This  want  of  dignity  iix  the  treatment  of  the 
abject  seems  to  drag  it  down,  and  to  suck  away  all  its  interest. 
The  introductoiT  portion  of  the  volume  is  well  worth  rea<ilng,  especially  in  its 
r  account  of  what  is  called  the  gradual  localization  of  Christianity,  though  it 
perhaps  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  school -book.     The  first  Ci'usade  receives,  as  it 
rves,  the  most  attention,  and  this  part  of  the  lx)ok  is  clear  and  interesting ; 
account  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  is  also  well  d(.»ne,  though  m 
places  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  is  too  closely  followed;  thus  the  well- 
lown  paesa^  describing  the  taking  of  the  city  is  reproduced  in  all  its  dark  and 
thrilling  details,  with  almost  literal  fidelity. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  volume  is  not  one  of  the  more  successful  members 
of  the  series.  The  Crusades  belong  to  "  the  romance  of  histt>ry,"  and  demand 
phic  narrative,  minute  description,  plentiful  "  hx^al  colouring,**  Such  cha- 
cteristics  are  inevitably  wanting  in  a  summary  of  the  whole  epoch.  On 
he  other  hand,  a  short  book  on  the  Crusades  ought  to  pay  especial  attention 
to  whatever  may  be  available  to  connect  its  periods  together,  and  to  bring 
into  prominence  all  points  which  may  give  some  unity  to  the  subject.  The 
nine  Crusades,  like  the  beads  of  a  ne<-*klace,  must  l>e  strung  on  some  thread,  if 
they  are  to  hold  together.  And  this  is  where  the  book  is  weak :  the  author  does 
not  work  out  the  varying  feudalism  which  runs  through  them  all,  or  tra4?e  the 
affects  of  the  Onwades  in  modifying  the  earUer  Germanic  institutions  of  Western 
[Europe ;  he  fails  to  point  out  the  influence  of  revived  religions  enerj^ies  on  the 
bfcudai  life  ;  we  see  it  neither  in  war  nor  in  government,  neither  at  Antioeh  nor  at 
Biansourah,  neither  in  the  rule  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders  at  Constantinople,  nor  in 
■ihe  Great  Assize  of  Jerusalem,  nor  in  the  sad  fortimes  of  8t.  Louis  in  EgT|>t,  Nor 
■l  the  religious  movement  of  the  age  so  clearlT  indicate*!  as  it  might  have  been. 
Iphe  Crusades  were  the  Athanaaian  Creed  ox  mediaeval  history ;  they  were  the 
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atrongly-niarked  expression  of  vehement  religions  passion,  called  forth  by  the 
antagonism  of  the  ''miscreant;"  they  were  the  enthusiasm  of  Latin  dogma  mitten 
in  act,  instead  of  being  embodied  in  stern  and  sti*ange  affirmations.  A  thonghtfal 
treatment  of  this  exposition  of  the  fierce  8i)irit  of  late  Latin  Christianity,  as  it 
dealt  with  the  Greek  Church,  with  the  Paynim,  with  the  Albigensian  heretic,  as 
it  swept  from  Constantinople  all  round  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Meditenunean,  and  thence  crossed  into  Franco,  would  have  given  the  lx>ok  a  tone 
of  unity  and  coherence  which  it  seems  to  lack.  A  more  careful  handling  of  the 
geographical  questions  involved,  a  study  of  the  different  routes  towards  the  East, 
of  the  reasons  whv  now  one,  and  now  another  point  was  attacked,  might  have  been 
helpful  towards  the  same  end.  This  part  of  the  work,  however,  is  but  weak ;  and 
the  one  map  which  acts  as  frontispiece  to  the  volume  is  positively  bad.  The 
boimdaries  of  states  are  often  wrong ;  the  Lombards  did  not  have  the  Bhone  for 
their  western  limits ;  the  Arelat,  whether  kingdom  or  republic,  is  altogether  un- 
noticed ;  all  Burgundy  is  pub  outside  France,  though  the  Duchy  was  a  hef  of  the 
kingdom ;  Lon*aine  did  not  have  the  lower  Rhine  as  its  north -eajstem  frontier ; 
the  March  of  Ancona  is  made  to  swallow  up  all  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto ;  the  limits 
of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  arc  far  too  definite;  the  map  gives  little  or  no  help 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  trace  the  routes  followed  by  hmd ;  the  '*  Empire  of 
Trebiiiond  "  is  unfairly  merged  in  that  of  "  Rum.'*  There  is  a  most  scanty  supply 
of  names  of  places ;  neither  Tunis  nor  Mansourah  is  mai'ked. 

Finally,  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  too  brief  and  hurried,  as  if  the  author 
were  weary  of  his  task.  The  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  which  might  have  l>een  drawn 
in  fine  conti'ast  with  much  that  disfigures  the  earlier  part  of  the  history,  is  given 
in  a  very  few  pages ;  hardly  a  word  is  said  respecting  his  four  years'  sojourn  in 
Palestine ;  no  question  is  asked  as  to  the  reason  for  his  prolonged  and  useless  stay,. 
or  as  to  the  causes  of  the  weakness  shown  by  the  Sai-acens ;  the  Christians  at  that 
time  held  only  Ptolemais  and  Tyre  :  why  were  they  left  so  unmolested  ?  These 
are  interesting  points,  which  Sir  G.  Cox  could  have  discussed  clearly  and  well. 
Nor  is  the  volume  closed,  as  we  might  have  expected,  with  a  general  \'iew  of  the 
results  which  certainly  flowed  from  the  whole  movement.  All  that  is  said  on  this 
is  placed  neai*  the  begmning  of  the  book,  and  lays  no  claim  to  completeness.  In  a 
word,  though  there  is  much  that  is  really  pi-aiseworthy  in  the  volume,  it  still  fails 
to  be  successful ;  and  we  regi'et  that  the  able  author  should  have  fallen  below  hw 
proper  level ;  for  he  could  cei-tainly  have  written  a  better  book,  in  spite  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  his  task. 

Mr.  Gairdner*s  book  helps  to  fill  a  gap  in  English  history  which  has  not 
received  adequate  attention  since  Sharon  Turner  >%Tote.  It  is  strange  that  this 
should  have  been  so,  for  much  new  matter  has  turned  up,  and  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  laboui-s  of  foreign  scholars,  and  by  Mr.  Gairdner's 
own  excellent  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters,  which  is  of  course  the  chief  authority 
on  the  social  state  of  the  England  of  that  day.  The  story  is  well  and  accurately 
told  in  the  little  work  before  us,  the  brief  biographical  notices  interesting,  the 
mention  accorded  to  liteiature  judicious,  while  the  strictly  political  aspect  of  the 
times  is  certainly  better  given  here  than  by  any  other  writer ;  for  the  Constitu- 
tioujil  history  we  must  wait  for  Professor  Stubbs*  third  volume.  Still  we  confess 
that  when  we  had  read  it  through,  we  felt  disappointed  that  Mr.  Gairdner  had  not 
given  us  a  big  book,  instead  of  cramping  his  subject,  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  do 
here.  The  period  is  certainly  one  that  demands  plenty  of  room ;  it  is  rich  in  detail 
and  broad  m  area.  Ijelonging  really  to  continental  rather  than  English  history. 
Mr.  Gairdner  has  given,  indeed,  full  attention  to  the  foreign  aspects  of  the  question 
he  considers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  faii-ly  in  the  space.  The  book  will  be 
foun<l  especially  useful  to  the  teacher,  as  an  excellent  precis  of  the  best  authorities. 
We  must  also  thank  Mr.  Gairdner  for  the  appreciative  criticism  of  the  "  chroniclers" 
in  his  preface.  They  have  been  too  much  neglected,  latterly,  by  students  of  our 
langirage  and  history. 

Mr.  S.  Gardiner's  book  is  just  what  a  good  manual  ought  to  be.  The  onlinary 
reader  will  find  it  well  worth  reading ;  the  student  will  Ix^  very  thankful  few  its 
help.  Till  it  appeared,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  must  have  seemeil  to  the  world  to 
]>e  a  diUl  and  chaotic  period;  the  only  available  source  of  general  inii^rmation 
respocting  it  being  Schiller's  wearisome  work.  And  it  is  an  especial  advantage  to 
the  English  student  of  this  age,  that  while  important  books  on  the  period,  or  on 
parts  of  it,  or  on  personages  involved  in  it,  thicken  around  him,  he  has  this  cleftr. 
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l^cU-wrlttrn  skctcli  lo  make  the  outline  ol  liis  knowledge  fii'm,  ere  be  ventures 
|int4>  tiii'  liJiT-rinfli  lu^f-.i'..  )^ini. 

^^  ue  of  those  rare  works  which  beeoiue  more  and  mttre 

M-^^-'  the  reader  brings  with  him  to  th*-  tmimismI  *>f  it:  an«i 

I  ite  for  cbililren,  his  treatment  •';  century 

i  h is  eolouring  8*3  firm  funl  trvii.%  tli  ^  .:«»nt  br>y 

woul<l  rca«i  tliu  lHw>k  witii  interest  and  profit.     He  is  nut  overwiielmed  either  by 
the  ^ciit  diffieiilties  of  the  subject,  or  by  the  ejEtent  and  rainuteness  of  his  own 
I  residing  juid  knuw ledge.     The  narrative  is  clear  and  chartu:tert8tio ;  the  historical 
I  jadgmeiitK  fekiund  and  convincinj^;  the  sketches  of  persinial  charaeter  havt'  the 
Btiimp  of   truthfulness  luid   reality.      The  grt»wth  of  the  prin«*iple  of   reli^^iuus 
toleruti*m,  with  it«  varying  features,  in  Germany,  France,  ttnd  England,  fovms  the 
basiiB  I'f  i  ^      '      '   ;  and  that  this  semi-religious  Btnij^gle  had  eide  by  «ide  witli  it  a 
ro^at-i  for  the  cstabliishment  of  the  unity  nf  Germany,  h  well  brousfht 

tout.     Till       M  il.'liam  shows  cleai'ly  in  Mi\  Gardiner's  a^lminiM       '       "     r  Wab 
,  lenst^^in'.-    -'    n    |ioint,  in    which    ht^  makes    it  ck^ar  that  the  ral 

i distinctly  toc-^gai/.ed  the  relation  of  the  two  subjects,  andiissure*!  rr  iaui;iuii,  iirst, 
I  that  the  union  of  Germany  must  depend  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  militai*y 
|emp*''v  ^"^'TH.rted  by  an  emperor's  army  distinct  from  the  forces  of  either  league 
I  or  I  1  next  that,  just  as  that  army  was  composed  indifferently  of  Catholics 

janti  _  -.ait8,  ««*  i^b*'  f>*  w  empire,  of  which  that  l»ody  was  the  only  true  parlia- 

Iinent  and  reprci^'  i  Tce.  must  also  be  erected  on  the  basis  of  reliKioiis 

I  equality.      It  is   V  m's  title  to  real   ^eatnees   that  he  alone  of  all  the 

cominanders  in  tliis  terrible  war  can  be  compared  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  b<»th 
in  i^kni  a?  a  s»eneral  and  as  the  representative  of  the  national  yearninc  Jiiter  unity^ 
wht  iidy  still  survived  in  Genuany.     This  it  is  that  renders  his  oommaud 

of  1  'f  modt'm  imperialist  armies  specially  signifieaut;  he  was  the  first 

Tnaii  wUii  disidayed  l>eiore  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  true  meaning  of  that  new  form 
of  imperialism  which  we  have  seen  but  too  often  since  his  (hiY — the  imperialism 
which  is  bascsd  on  a  great  standing  army.     Guetavua  Adolphus  also  desiivd  to 
achieve  the  unity  of  Germany;  but  far  in  advance  of  his  gi*eat  rival,  he  aouk'ht  tt» 
found  first  a  pjliticaJ  union  as  the  basis  ot  his  military  strength,  and  believed 
that  the  great  result  would  follow  the  triumph  of  his  arms,  as  amitural  and  whole- 
some out;4i\»wth  of  the  lil»ertie8  of  the  German  States  and  cities.    To  Wallenstein 
the  army  was  everything;  Ferdinand,  like  Napoleon  after  him»  should  go  down  Ujt 
posterity  as  "  Heini  of  tha  Ai'my,"  an  emperor  liorne  aloft  on  his  wannors*  shields ; 
to  Gustavus  political  life  came  first,  and  the  anny  was  but  the  temjiorary  instru- 
ment of  his  grand  designs.     The  moi"ality  of  Wallenstein'a  arhiy  never  it»fie  much 
al*ove  the  level  of  those  maniuding  bands  which  had  lavaged  Germany  early  in  the 
war,  while  Gustavus  took  care  that  his  tr<x>pB  should,  as  far  as  jHiKsiM*    siuin-  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed.    In  the  sliock  of  these  two  o]  ;  >  »ns 

of  German  unity,  the  int»?rest  of  the  war  rises  to  a  dramatic  h»  »ma 

becomes  tragedy  when  Gtistavus  falls  on  the  field  of  liiitzen,  and  Wallenstein^ 
two  years  after,  perishc^e  at  Eger,  victim  to  the  rage  and  jealousy  of  tliose  who 
feared  his  imperialist  ideas.     When  these  two  chiefs,  who,  Uke  so  many  others  in 
the  war,  wore  foreigners  in  Germany,  had  fallen,  a  new  phase  of  the  conflict  began. 
It  Ivecame  once  more  a  dreary  scramlde  of  selfish  print:CB ;  even  the  greatness  of 
Bt^ruard'a  chameter  does  not  lift  him  aliove  the  position  of  a  gplcndi<l  and  ^df- 
1  ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen,  in  lti34, 
^  rise  fiuprerae,  and  the  wai*  becomes  inexpressibly  di-eary,     Mr. 
ttnniujM-,  Mur^'iore,  condenses  the  last  thirteen   years  of  it  intti  a    few  pages, 
although  even  thus  he   manages  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  grand  figures 
^^f  pi.,!,.   .,,1  Turenne,  whi>  sw*aye<l  the  fortunes  of  this  last  iieriod  of  the  war. 
TIj  .  1  descnl>es  Richelieu 's  character  and  ai  ms  is  one  of  the  be*»t  things 

in  tl.,    ....  ..I,.  .'i.M>k.     In  fine,  Mr.  Gardiner's  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  just  what  a 

g*»od  manual  ought  to  l>e  :  airangement  a*lmii-able,  balance  l>etween  histoncal  fact 
itnd  reflection  well  sustained,  style  nerfectly  clear;  nothing  trivial  let  in,  nothing 
valuable  for  a  sketch  of  the  kind  Icit  out ;  a  delightfid  map  as  iutn»ductionto  the 
volume.  If  there  h  n  fault,  it  arises  out  of  the  vei'y  g<T<>dness  of  the  workmanship; 
we  fail,  as  w.  :  <•  aware  of  the  terrible  confusion  of  the  time,  though  the  mm 

wrought  I>y  (■  br*»ught  before  us  in  a  few  clear  touches,  which  lift  a  little 

comer  of  the  dark  veil  that  shroud*  the  awful  misery  to  which  Germany  waft 
reduced. 


Mr,  Morrii,  in  his  preface  to  "Tl 


f  Antie/'  is  nn  frfink  and  straight- 
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forward,  that  he  at  once  secures  a  friendly  and  favoural 
confess  to  a  smile  at  seeing  Thackeray  ^avely  rebuked  fc 
de  St.  Gheorge  over  to  England,  in  1714,  in  the  teeth  of  hisi 
exists  no  more  truthful  picture  of  Queen  Anne's  times  tl 
pages  of  *'  Esmond ;"  and  surely  the  historical  novelist  is 
of  fact,  so  long  as  his  accuracy  of  general  impression  and 

The  main  difficulty  of  Mr.  Morris'  subject  lies  here :  h 
chief  prominence  to  Queen  Anne  and  Ens^lish  affairs,  wl: 
Louis  aIV.  was  still  CTeat  in  France,  and  the  wild  and  I 
Peter  and  Charles  XII.  was  attracting  all  eyes  towardi 
management  of  the  period  might  have  linked  these  thu 
but  this  is  just  where  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  fall  short.  ] 
the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  his  subject  de 
and  more  melancholy  portion  of  it :  in  his  appendix  c 
account  of  Pascal,  who  died  in  1662 ;  Moliere,  in  1673 ;  Co 
in  1699 ; — all  before  Queen  Anne  began  to  reign. 

The  ground  is  also  sometimes  twice  trodden,  as  in  t 
memor^le  interview  between  Charles  XII.  and  Marlbon 
Mr.  Morris  say  it  took  place  at  Dresden ;  and  why  should 
going  to  the  '*  Court  of  Charles  ?"  The  great  soldiers 
camp  at  Alt  Ranstadt ;  and  the  rough  young  king^s  Spai 
to  be  called  his  Court. 

The  statistical  chapter  deals  with  England  only,  thougl 
on  the  state  of  the  otner  European  nations ;  the  colonial 
time  receives  very  scanty  notice.     These  seem  to  us  the 
which  otherwise  is  accurately  and  pleasantly  written.     ] 
\        and  clear  maps. 

In  his  "  War  of  American  Independence,"  Mr.  Ludlo 
sketch,  in  a  singularly  attractive  style,  of  a  time  which  is 
of  us,  and  he  has  contrived,  without  losing  himself  in  d( 
deal  of  clearly  digested,  well  arranged  information,  o 
English  reader  generally  knows  very  little.  The  introd 
mirable,  but  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  case,  in  chap, 
piece  of  work  in  the  book.  The  references  to  the  Indians, 
of  the  characters  of  the  leading  d/rainatis  personoe,  the 
American  opinion  at  the  various  stages  of  the  stiniggle, 
as  especially  good  and  novel. 


Historical  Handbooks.* — Mr.  Smith's  book  is  ju 
recommend  to  a  foreigner  who  wished  to  get  a  general  no 
tions.  It  is  well  arranged,  accurate,  contains  a  vast  amou 
means  badly  written.  For  purposes  of  instruction,  wher< 
Stubbs,  Hallam,  and  May  cannot  be  used,  we  prefer  it  to 
Taswell-Langmead ;  it  lends  itself  more  easily  to  the  want 
use  it  as  a  centre  to  work  round,  and  it  is  not  a  mere  ( 
reader  will  find  it  useful  for  reference. 

The  "History  of  Modem  English  Law"  relates  to  a 
demanded,  but  not  hitherto  received,  adequate  treatmeB 
book,  and  really  accomplishes  the  author's  design  of  givi 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  English  Law  since  the  work  of 
a  book  was  wanted  by  the  law- student,  and  will  be  welc 
especially  to  the  sociologist.     In  the  present  day  it  is  only 
a  Sir  James  Stephen  which  could  uphold  the  chaotic  al 
.superstitions  presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Blacksto; 
embodiment  of  common  sense.     To  those  who  suffered 
must  indeed  have  been  intolerable,  but  for  the  fact  th 
sheltered  many  a  rogue,  often  left  a  way  of  escape  to  tl 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  administered  by  men  whose  one 
stantial  justice,  irrespective  either  of  court  favour  or 
worst  of  it  is,  that,  though  the  labours  of  Bomilly,  H< 

*  Historical  Handbooks,  London :  BlTinftons : — 

1.  History  of  Englteh  InrtitvtiOBt.    By  P.  V.  Smith. 
S.  History  of  ModtfiiBDilid^XAll^.  J^  CNr  Boknd  K.  ^ 
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above  all  of  Benthiim*  to  whose  eplendid  g-ifts  and  noble  c?fforts  a  fitting  triliute 
is  here  paid,  have  swept  away  much  that  was  ei?il»  mtich  evil  still  remains.  ITio 
land-law  \a  stiU  in  a  disgraceful  stat-e;  the  jpoaition  of  women  but  little  aHe- 
\iat6d;  we  cannot  bring  a  civil  iiction  without  incurring  an  expense  it  jh  Beldoui 
worth  while  to  face  muees  very  important  interests  ai-e  at  stake*  We  allow 
our  grocer  t*:*  adultemvte  our  food*  oiu*  debtors  to  defraud  u6»  our  stockbroker 
or  our  agent  to  swindle  us,  because  it  would  coat  to<j  much  to  go  to  law  with- 
out the  certainty  of  recovering  cm*  just  dues.  We  have  progi-essed,  it  is  tru^i^ 
but  certainly  much  remains  to  do,  and  as  lung  as  our  Btateemen  prefer  U>  let 
the  int<?rest8  of  the  legal  profession  oven-ide  those  of  the  public,  we  can  hardly 
fiharc  the  somewhat  sanguine  hofKie  of  oui*  author.  In  concluding  our  notice, 
by  wishing  this  little  b*.>i>k  the^  success  it  des*.'rveB,  we  may  further  mention 
that  it  contains  a  useful  chronological  appendix,  the  indisjK'nsable  index,  and  a 
short  Bummaiy  of  the  present  law  on  the  observance  of  Simday»  giving  the  whole 
t»tate  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands  in  a  few  words,  an  excellent  example  of  the 
concise  and  exhaustive  fityle  of  the  whole  book. 


Latrah  on  Eiaminatioks*.^ — Mi%  Latham  has  done  good  service  in  putting  the 
results  of  his  long  experience  at  Cambndge  l)efore  the  tvorld  in  this  bo«:»K,  in  which 
gkrewd  observation  and  careful  analysis  are  combined  with  priictical  commem  sense, 
and  aet  forth  in  a  lively  vigorous  style,  full  of  apt  and  racy  illustration. 

'The  question  of  Examinations  has  l>ecome  in  the  last  live-and-twenty  years,  both 
more  important  and  more  widely  interesting  in  consequence  of  the  extent  t4»  which 
they  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  office  and  emolument, 
not  only  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  w  here  the  action  of  the  last  Commission  led 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
open  to  g«>neral  competition,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
the  Military  and  Naval  Services,  and  finally  the  Home  Ci^ol  Service.  The  mod(> 
of  €»Btimatiug  merit  ;md  the  value  to  be  aasigned  to  different  subjects,  which  were 
cmce  cherished  mysteries  of  the  Universities,  have  now  been  divulged  t*>  the 
criticizing  and  not  wholly  impai-tial  world  of  tutors,  parents,  and  jioliticians. 
At  the  same  time,  what  for  brevity's  sake  may  l>e  c^tilletl  mtMlern  subJ4ect8  have 
been  rising  in  general  estimation,  and  their  cultivators  have  cliiimed  for  them 
equality  with,  or  even  preference  tct,  the  staple  subjects  of  English  education.  And 
this  leads  to  a  serious  pi-actical  difficulty.  Wliile  on  the  om*  hand  a  subject 
whicii  obtains  little  or  no  recognition  in  examinations  for  emc^himentp,  is,  as  Jlr. 
Latham  oftvn  reminds  us,  a  subject  dcK»meil  to  neglect;  on  the  other  hand, 
until  a  subject  has  been  prepared  and  miinipulated  for  this  special  purpose.  it« 
qa&litiea  14S  a  subject  of  competitive  examination  have  not  l»een  determined,  and 
uje  best  methiMls  of  dealing  with  it  have  not  yet  beeji  discovi^red.  People  are  apt 
i^  imagine  that,  Inx'auso  a  subject  is  well  worth  study,  it  is  therefore  well  fitted 
for  examination ;  and  that  because  we  c^in  examine  our  owti  pupils  in  what  we 
have  taught  them,  thei'efore  our  examinations  will  be  suitable  for  a  mixed 
collection  of  students,  taught  nominally  the  same  subject,  but  tiy  a  great  variety 
of  teachers  and  methods ;  and  lafitlj-,  that,  l»ecause  an  examination  is  good  for 
educational  purposes,  therefore  it  will  l>ear  the  strain  of  being  made  the  means 
of  awarding  large  emoluments,  and  consequently  of  being  studied  by  skilled  tutors 
with  a  view  to  evasion. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Latham's  lx)ok.  It  forces  into  serious 
and  practical  consideration  a  distinction  which  is  often  too  little  regaixled,  between 
examinations  which  are  educational  and  examinations  which  are  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  selection.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  take  an  examination  of  tHe  one 
claas  and  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  the  other,  or  at  least  to  draw  conclusionfl  from 
(examinations  m  use  and  credit  already,  as  if  they  w^ere  convertible  equally  tn  any 
object  we  chose.  The  Indian  Civil  Sei*vice  Examination  at  its  first  stalling  was 
intended  to  serve  simply  the  purpose  of  selecting  youn^  men  for  apfiointmenta  in 
India.  It  was  framed  mainly  on  the  principle  of  teaching  the  existing  subjects, 
and  selecting  according  to  the  proficiency  displayed  in  them.  But  it  Wiis  soon 
found  that  some  of  the  subjecte  were  more  susceptible  of  cramming  than  others, 
and,  a0  is  natural  where  great  priies  are  to  be  awarded  by  examination,  efforts 
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were  not  wanting  to  make  rapidity  of  acquisition  and  knai 
place  of  well-grounded  knowledge  and  of  less  ready  but  vl 

Nor  does  tlie  evil  end  here.  The  examination  react 
especially  the  weaker  schools.  And  now  it  does  not  come  ii 
of  the  subjects  thought  best  for  education,  but  to  encoura 
pay  best  in  the  examination,  and  discourage  those,  ofter 
which  are  less  susceptible  of  being  readily  acquired  and 
If  a  school  refuses  to  become  the  slave  of  the  "  Exam.**  tl 
tutm*  who  is  more  submissive  and  less  scrupulous. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  this  is  almost  an  unm: 
far  from  saying  that  all  quick  acquisition  for  an  immec 
that  the  power  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  knowledge  < 
either  discreditable  or  undesirable.  But  both  these  ca 
sphere,  or  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere,  of  o; 
business  of  sixjoial  prepiration  for  the  Indian  or  other 
main  not  educational  at  all,  but  simply  an  ingenious  and 
resources  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  selection  of  a  c 
would  not  succeed.  If  a  candidate  could  succeed  anyhow, 
is  unnecessary  and  the  time  might  be  better  spent.  If  a 
short  special  preparation,  who  would  not  have  won  wit! 
many  against  nis  turning  out  the  best  in  the  long  run. 

The  question  how  to  award  emoluments  is  not  that  t 
book ;  but  supposing  emoluments  to  be  awarded  by  com 
shows  what  are  the  tendencies  created  or  developed  by 
their  mischiefs  may  be  avoided  or  corrected  and  their 
guarded  and  distributed.  He  discusses  fully  the  cautions  o 
ation  is  re^ixied  simply  as  a  test  of  knowledge,  and  the 
where  it  is  mtended  to  infer  from  the  knowledge  displaye 
mental  or  moi*al,  of  the  candidate.  If  the  examination 
find  therein  much  help  in  judging  how  far  the  candid; 
attention,  memory  in  various  shapes,  delicacy  of  perceptioi 
ation  and  reasoning  power,  and,  besides  all  these,  ener^ 
qualities  connected  with  action,  and  all  that  involves 
beings  or  the  power  of  influencing  them,  all  that  have  1 
and  personal  manner,  lie  outside  the  range  of  our  testing 
qnaHties  do  so  also.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether  to  refe 
tne  other  of  the  two  types  which  are  foci  round  which  a  h 
is  jjrrouped :  we  cannot  see  whether  he  is  likely  in  any  give 
or  as  little  in  the  way  of  duty  as  he  possibly  can.'*  Tim 
reason  for  adding  to  an  exammation  other  evidences  ol 
an  appointment  is  in  question.  But  those  who  make  use 
the  authority  of  examinations  should  remember  that  if  ; 
of  the  whole,  that  is  no  reason  for  disregarding  what  i 
or  more;  and  that  a  candidate  shown  to  possess  good  i 
is  at  least  as  likely  to  possess  the  necessary  or  desirable  i 
he  were  ignorant  and  commonplace ;  not  to  mention  that 
ar<i  more  often  the  cause  of  mischievous  actions  than  immi 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  various  s 
Latham.  One  point  may  be  noticed.  He  thinks  that  in  m 
language,  it  might  be  well  to  allow  the  candidates  the  use 
way  the  (examination  might  fairly  bo  made  to  depend  mc 
than  upon  set  books.  We  think  this  well  worth  trying, 
nuisance  to  schools,  and  afPord  a  very  favourable  guide 
less  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Latham's  further  app 
where  he  sucrgests  that,  when  candidates  have  to  write  a 
Gre<k  History,  they  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  texts 
Dramatists,  and  Orators,  and  also  to  works  on  Chronology 
ample  time  "  would  be  given.  But  unless  the  '*  ample  t: 
the  candidates  like  a  non-unanimous  jury,  for  a  week,  w< 
the  candi(lat<is  to  find  themselves  in  a  better  position  rek 
which  their  essay  would  be  judged  than  when,  as  at  presei 
the  Ixist  they  can  with  the  material  which  they  may  hav< 
memt;riefl.  It  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  a  painstaking 
surface  at  all ;  and  the  lighter  spirits  would  do  as  well  mti 
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WoitDswoETH'a   BcnojjR   Acia)KMic-ffi .•— A  book  by  a  Cambridge  man  on 

Jniversity  stiitlies^  especinJly  ae  carried  on  at  Car   '      ':       ^      rves  high  praiae, 

tliougb   itij  cUanicter  and  mtTita  are  as  different  ;  i;im'sas  pussibk*. 

^Jilr.  WordBWortb's  book  is  a  book  of  facta,  very  c*wr  iuii>  ^  .Mrj[.>iled  from  a  j^reat 

*vjLrit?ty  of   aourees  and  stated  witb  particuLira  of  date  and  biograpbical  dvtaiU 

^v..ifltv    <»f   an    antiqxiarj.     To  all  who  have  a  dt^aire   tti   see   what    University 

iaetho<ls»   and  examinations    were   a    hundred    or   a    hundred  and  tifty 

^•^±-       ;;•  >»  the  book  is  full  of  interest  and  information.     The  appendix  oontaina 

aiia)  a  nnml>er  of  lettei-s  from  Wm.  Beneu,  a  student  at  Jesus  CoHej^e, 

ibridge,  to   John   Strype,  about   the   beginning  of  last  century^  and  84>me 

letters  and  part  of  the  diary  of  Wm.  Goo<jh  of  Caius,  towards  the  end  of  that 

century;  all  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  Cambridge  Library,  and  giving  a  livt>ly 

Ekccoimt  of  Cambridge  ways  at  the  time.     Specimens  of   the  old  disputations, 

Ji«t«  of  Inxika  recommended  by  various  tutors,  and  brief  annals  of  the  Cambridge* 

^  University  Press,  willala»>  be  found  in  this  somewhat  multifarious  but  amusing 

collection.     Those  who  complain  of  the  tendencies  of  mfxlern  examinations,  may 

[derive  some  comfort  from  a  study  of  the  disputations  which  preceded  them.     Few 

Tznathematiciiins  would  wish  to  revive  the  custom  of  debating  mathematics  oi'ally 

Latin,  subJL'ct  t         "     ieitic  forms;  and  no  admirer  of  Lattn  can  regret  the 

ime  when  them*'  uld  be  heard  to  say  '*  Verie  canem  ex**  or  "  Jrocimfw 

iam  bene  sine  qun>n     .„i.    or  when  to  the  moderator's  dismissal  of  a  disputant  in 

the  w<L>rds  **  De^cendng  doinbve,^  the  student  answered  **  Not%  d^Mcetideho.^* 


Bishop  Thiblwjlll's  RfiMArNS.f^The  first  two  volumes  of  Bishop  Tlmdwair« 
Hemaine  were  noticed  last  yoiur  in  the  June  number  of  this  Review.  Toey  consisted 
€?ntirely  of  **  Charges,"  the  ordinary  modi'  iuwhich  a  Bishop  expresses  what  he  has 
to  8 ay  on  all  current  or  contemporary  qucstiona.    The  present  volume  is  made  up  of 

'  '  Essays,  Speeches,  SermouSi  <&:e.,"anrfthey  are  mostly  of  the  same  charact4*r  as  the 
^har^i'S,  marked  by  stn:ing  individuality,  and  setting  forth  clearly  and  definitely 
the  lush  op*  8  jud^Tnent  on  many  questions  that  occupied  the  pubhe  mind  during 
•th»?  course  of  his  long  episcopate.  The  Essays  ai-e  chiefly  reprinted  from  the 
Philological  Mtnttitm,  a  journal  which  waa  started  by  Bishop  Tbirlwall  and  his 
friend  Julius  Hare,  the  object  of  which  w»is  Uy  forward  *'  the  knowle<lge  an<l  the 
love  of  ancient  literature. '  The  first  is  on  **  The  Irony  of  Sophocles,  *  described 
truly  by  the  edit*»r,  Dr.  Perdwne,  as  **a  masterpiece  of  philosophical  criticism/' 

'The  next  is  on  Memnon,  which  rcTiews  all  the  legends  concerm'ng  him,  as  well  as 
all  modem  theories,  and  tries  to  answer  the  question  who  he  was.  Two  of  the  most 
int<?resting  are  those  entitled  **  Hannibal's  Passage  of  the  AlpB,"  and  *'Some 
Ti-aditions  of  Submerged  Cities."'  The  first  of  the  ** Sp?eche9 **  is  on  "The 
Disabilities  of  the  Jews,"  delivered  as  far  back  as  1848.  In  opiwsition  to 
the  Primate  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  bishops,  Tliirlwall  detended  the 
admission  of  Jews  io  Parliament.  He  did  not  bebeve  in  the  bitt^i-nesa  which 
they  weiv  supposed  to  manifest  towanls  our  Lord,  and  aficnbetl  much  of 
the::  ■  ji   to  Christianity  to  the  treatment  tiu^y  had  receive<l  at  the   hands 

^4)f    (  -.      Their  admission    to    Parliament   would  not  unchnstianize   the 

XcL  which    would  still   remain    Christian  in  the   same  de^^ree  that  the 

COM  i   was  Christian.     Two  hundred  yeiirs  ago.  when,  imder  Oromw*ell,  the 

J*' V  wed  to  settle  in  England,the  ecmntry  in  this  sense  was  unchristianized. 

"Th*  Uemently  oppr>si:»»l  their  st^tlement,  bnt  Cromwell  remonstrat/ed  that 

it  v\  .:.  better  to  allow  tbr  Jews  to  settle  in  Enghind  where  they  would  see 

Christianity  in  its  piirest  form,  than  suffer  them  to  remain  in  countries  where 
it    was    disfjgurt'd    Ijv    iinmb^rlesa   corruptions.      There   was  a    time   when   all 

f***  heretics  and  bc\'  '  were  excluded  from  Parliament,  but  their  admission 

♦was  a  sign  of    ti  lity  and    expansiveness  of  the   English  constitution, 

and  these  would  btill  fm-tber  appear  by  the  admission  of  Jew^s.  On 
thf^  Iri«h  Church  fjuestion,  Bishop  Thirl  wall  advocated  concurrent  endowment. 

(He    was   not   satisfied  \*"ith  its  position   as  the  Established  Church  of   Ireland; 

iTjut  though  he  did  not  see  the  solution  of  the  question  which  he  wished,  he 
leeapted   the   measure  as   the    beet  that  could  be  obtained*    One  of  the  last 
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public  qaestione  in  which  Bishop  Thirlwall  took  a  deep  interest  was  that  which*, 
concerned  the  Athanasian  Creed.  He  did  not  think  the  Church  would  lose  any- 
thing by  having  it  excluded  from  the  public  services.  All  of  it  which  contained 
any  clear  doctrinal  statements  existed  in  other  creeds,  and  tiie  rest  was  what 
Jeremy  Taylor  calls  "  opinions  speculative,  curiosities  of  explication,  and  minute 
X)articularities."  He  believed  that  among  those  who  were  most  zealous  for 
the  use  of  this  creed  there  was,  unconsciously,  a  large  amount  of  "pernicious 
Apollinarian  and  Eutychian  heresy."  Of  the  Sermons  here  given,  one  is. 
on  "The  Apostolical  Commission,"  in  which  it  is  shown  that  even  by  the 
interpretation  of  those  "whose  language  and  practice  appear  to  trench  most 
upon  this  Divine  prerogative,"  none  but  God  only  can  forgive  sins.  The 
words,  therefore,  **  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit  are  remitted,"  can  only  mean  a 
declaration  general  or  particular  that  sins  have  been  forgiven  by  God,  and  such  a 
declaration  is  made  whenever  the  eospel  is  preached.  Absolution,  it  is  said,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  pronounced,  can  effect  no  real  change  in  the  state  of  anjr 
man  before  Gk>d.  .  One  ox  the  most  characteristic  and  most  memorable  documents: 
in  this  volume  is  the  letter  to  Archbishop  Longley  on  the  "  Pan- Angbcan" 
gathering  in  1867.  Bishop  Thirlwall  could  see  no  good  end  that  was  to  be  gained 
by  it.  He  feared  that  it  was  only  a  paltry  imitation  of  the  great  assembUes  of 
bishops  which  the  late  Pope  was  in  the  habit  of  convoking  at  Rome,  and 
he  was  not  without  some  shrewd  suspicions  that  the  ultimate  object  was  to  get  a 
declaration  on  some  doctrinal  questions,  such  as  those  raised  by  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  or  Bishop  Colenso's  publications.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  had  an 
intense  dislike  to  the  clerical  habit  of  mind  which  seeks  to  effect  its  purpose  by 
side-winds.  There  ai-e  many  other  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  of  grcat 
interest  to  those  who  are  studying  the  ecclesiastical  questions  which  have  of 
late  been  agitated  in  the  Church  of  England. 


Publications  op  the  Theological  Tbanslation  Fund.* — Of  the  works 
issued  by  the  Theological  Translation  Fund,  those  now  before  us  are  among- 
the  ablest,  though,  indeed,  where  all  are  so  able  and  remarkable,  comparisons- 
can  hardly  be  at  once  general  and  accurate.  The  works  named  below  are 
without  both  the  historical  importance  and  the  ability  at  once  critical  and  con- 
structive which  distinguish  Baurs  celebrated  Essay  on  "Paul"  and  Kuenen*s> 
well-known  "  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel ;"  but  while  they  cannot  claim,, 
like  these,  to  be  books  that  make  and  mark  an  epoch,  they  yet,  for  more  solid 
reasons,  deserve  to  rank  beside  them.  Zeller  has  more  literary  ability  than  Banr,. 
aud  as  much  critical  ingenuity,  though  less  inventiveness  or  originality,  and  hia 
qualities  were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the  work  now  before  us.. 
Iteim  and  Pfleiderer,  again,  are  superior  to  both  Baur  and  Kuenen  in  the  insight 
that  comes  of  spiritual  sympathy,  in  the  apprehension  that  belongs  to  vivid  appre- 
ciation of  the  person,  character,  and  system  studied.  It  is  not  meant  either  that 
Baur  was,  or  tnat  Kuenen  is,  deficient  in  the  latter  quality ;  but  in  both  cases- 
historical  theories  and  critical  aims  were  too  strong  to  allow  the  sympathy  that 
begets  insight  full  or  even  fair  play.  Their  deficiencies  were,  perhaps,  due  to  their 
peculiar  work,  and  their  deficiencies  is  but  another  name  for  their  power  to 
stimulate.  When  men  do  so  much  that  what  they  leave  undone  is  a  conspicu- 
ous blank,  those  who  see  it  and  feel  its  danger  are  impelled  to  stand  forward  and 
attempt  to  fill  it  up.  Baur  has  done  more  than  any  man  in  this  century  to> 
promote  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  to  make 
our  study  of  it  a  real  and  fruitful  study,  and  what  he  did  for  the  New  Testa-^ 
ment  Kuenen  is  doing  foi  the  Old.  His  works  are  works  that  all  scholars  must 
welcome,  and  most  of  all  those  who  least  a^ree  with  him. 

Of  the  works  specified  above,  Zeller's  is  the  oldest.  It  originated  in  a  series  of 
articles  contributed,  in  1848-51,  to  the  Theological  Journal,  which  Zeller  started 
and  edited,  and  which,  as  his  father-in-law,  P.  C.  Baur,  declared,  offered  **  a 
platform  to  such  as  without  any  reservation  or  ulterior  end  whatever,  cultivated 

•  The  Content!  and  Origin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Critically  InTOstigaU-d.  By  Dr  Edward  Zeller.  To< 
Khich  is  preflxed  Dr.  F.  Orerheck's  Introduction  to  the  Acts,  from  De  Wette's  Handbook.  Translated  \ff 
Jof^eph  Dare,  R  A.    WiUlsms  ft  Norgat^. 

The  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  freely  InTestigatcd  in  its  Connexion  with  the  National  Life  of  T«rael,aa4 
related  in  Detail.  By  Dr.  Theodor  &eim.  Vols.  i.  and  iii.,  translated  by  Arthur  Bansom :  toI.  U.  by  Ber.  E.  X. 
Oeldart    Williaois  *  Norgate. 

Paulinism  :  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Primitive  Christian  Theology.  By  Dr.  Otto  PfMdrMr.  Trvm- 
Jated  by  Edward  Peters.    WilHams  A  Norgate. 
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wcience  for  it*  own  mk*^  n.lMi<a  *'  The  article*  were  collected,  revised,  and  en- 
lurged,  and  in  1^'  lie  work  now  translated.     It  thus  Iwlongs  to 

the  period  wh^u  t  1  wii«  at  itii  zenith,  when  ita  inqniTios  were 

most  promieinj^,  its  H|Mrir  uuihi  Dopefiil,  and  its  literary  activity  j^reateet  ;  and 
those  da  J  8  had  no  ujore  cUtssic  product  than  thiB,  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  and 
proBpecN  tbiit  thou  rri^rud  in  tluj  Bch«xd.  A  jt^ar  or  two  later  all  was  changes] ^ 
and  Zfdlnr,  disiip|u>in^(l  in  flj.'olo^'y,  was  cultivating-  Gre<3k  philosophy  with  ri 
zeal  and  syiccosb  that  Wi'ic^  to  mak*i  him  its  most  l»rilliant  and  genial  expK>Bitor. 

His  work  on  the  Acts  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  cycle,  completing  Hnea 
of  inquiry  that  had  Vu^.n  ..r.nr'*!  years  before,  and  making  it  necessary  to  open 
new  lint'S  and  new  a^  the  old   before   fui'thor  progreas   was   possible. 

The  cycle  had  common  ^cbneeken burger's  well-known  work  on  **  The  Ob- 

ject or  Aim  i»f  the  Act«,  '  He  showed  that  there  ran  through  the  biX)k  a 
parallel  lM?tween  the  a|x»stles  Peter  and  Panl,  and  concluded  that  its  design 
was  ap<^»lo^:'tic,  an  aixdog^y  for  Paul  addressed  to  his  Jewish  antagvuiists.  Baur 
ftppropriiited  the  result*  of  Schnecken burger,  but  interpreted  them  differently,  in 
harmony  with  his  own  eritical  and  historical  theory.  The  design  of  the  Actt  was 
not  apologetic,  but  conciliatory.  If  Peter  was  shown  in  harmony  with  Paul » Paul 
was  also  set  in  harmony  with  Peter ;  Paul  was  made  Petrine,  Peter  Pauline,  in 
orticr  that  the  union  of  the  Gentile  and  Judaic  parties  into  the  Christian  Church 
might  be  promoted.  Schwegler,  in  his  **  Nachaposttdische*  Zeitalter,"  de- 
veloped these  positions  still  farther.  Paul  was  Ju*iai2ed,  the  original  apostlea 
Pauunized,  iind  so  an  attempt  at  mediation  and  peace  made  in  the  form  of  a 
history.  This  theory  Zeller  accepted,  and  stmve  to  prove  it  by  a  fine  and  eearching 
criticism  of  the  book,  tKjth  on  its  literary  and  historical  sides.  He  held  that  the 
book  was  **  the  draft  of  a  proposal  for  peace  presented  t<>  the  Judaists  by  the 
Pauline  party/*  who  ht»pcd  "by  means  of  concessions  to  Judaism »  to  purchafie 
the  recognition  of  the  Gentile  ChiTstianK  by  the  Jewish  Chnstians."  Now,  the 
criticism  of  the  Tiibingen  school  was  throui'hont  dnminated  by  its  historical 
theory.    This  theory  was  based  on  a  given  i  lion  of  certain  passages  in 

tlie  great  Pauline  Epistles,  and  was  rigorouel;,  ^  ^  i  to  the  determination  of  all 
the  questions  concerning  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  other 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  made  to  determine  their  aim,  their  date,, 
their  authorship,  the  phu^e  where  written,  and  the  readers  they  addressed.  It* 
influence  on  Zeller's  treatment  of  the  Acts  is  evident.  It  matle  him  formulate 
its  aim  in  the  tei-ms  nuoted  abore,  and  it  made  him  fii  the  date  so  late  as  the 
period  110 — 125  a.d.  it  could  not  be  placed  earlier,  simply  because  conciliation, 
on  the  Titbingi^n  historic^  theory,  was  not  possible  at  any  earlier  point.  If 
the  object  of  the  book  l>e  not  what  Zeller  aArms,  his  main  evidence  of  its  late 
origin  fails  him,  and  its  object  cannot  be  what  he  says  it  is,  unless  his  theory  aa 
to  the  historical  evolution  of  primitive  Christianity  be  true^  We  have  thus  fta 
nice  a  case  of  p^tUity  prinvipU  as  any  one  could  desire.  Overbeck*  in  the  essay 
here  prefixed  to  Zeller,  has  made  it  pretty  evident  that  '*all  we  know  of 
the  de^^elopment  of  the  ancient  Oathohc  Church  makes  such  a  concesaion  (aa 
Zeller  seeks  to  prove)  on  the  part  of  the  Pauline  Christiana  appear  incomprehen- 
slhle  ;**  and  thei*e  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  right.  Overlx^ck  himself 
i«  not  much  more  successful  in  the  theory  he  would  substitute,  and  uses  it  to 
tmiive  a  late  origin  of  the  book.  But  as  Zeller  was  arbitrary  on  one  side*  Over- 
Deck  is  arbitrary  on  the  other,  and  together  they  help  us  to  see  that  a  really  scien- 
ti£c  criticism  must  di^uss  neither  the  internal  nor  the  external  evidence*  too 
exclusively,  but  rather  review,  co-ordinate,  and  combine  both.  It  is  signiMcant 
that,  since  Zeller 'a  work  appeai*ed,  the  tendency  has  been  to  assign  an  older  date 
to  tlie  Acts.  While  Volkmai*  would,  indeed,  biing  it  down  to  aa  late  as  100 — 110, 
critics  aa  dissimilar  as  Scholten  and  Meyer,  Renan  and  Lekebusch,  Ewald  and 
Trip,  tiiink  its  origin  must  Im  placed  about  the  year  80,  at  least  within  the  first 
decade  aft»n*  the  destruction  or  Jei'usalem.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  wonder,  io  these 
days  of  tninslations,  that  no  one  has  been  moved  to  ti'anslate  Lekcbuach's  '*  Die 
Composition  und  Entstehung  der  Apostelgeschichte.** 

Keim^s  is  a  very  different  book  f  i*om  Zeller's, — in  every  respect  a  greater  l*odk.  It  is 

ever-  '• ' distinguished  by  thort^ughness,  the  strenuous  struggle  of  the  writer  to^ 

re*i  his  own  standpoint,  and  ti>  exhibit  to  others,  the  person  who  forms  the 

eeuUv :..  X..O  history.  Keita  i8notlikeZeller,thf »'-"'- ^"Titative  of  a  particular  school. 
He  is  toe*  conservative  for  Tiibingen  (as  it  was  v  riticism  lived)»  hut  mnoh  too 

progressive  and. advanced  for  L»eip«ig  and  L.^^...^^iu    He  is  a  theologian,  and 
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believes  not  simply  in  the  eminence,  but  in  the  pre-eminence  of  Jeeus,  thou 
a  pre-eminence  that  must  be  denoted  by  the  term  historical  rather  than 
term  supernatural.  Strauss  onee  complained  that  Banr's  cooni^  had  C 
in  the  presence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  he  wrote  of  it  with  meet 
uncharacteristic  obscurity  and  reserve.  So  Keim,  however  critical  elsewhere, 
seems  to  become  as  spiritual  as  intellectual  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  sorpritei 
now  and  then  by  the  fresh  light  he  can  shed  on  the  character  and  words  of  the 
person  he  studies.  Men  who  confound  free  with  negative  criticism,  do  not  like  hii 
mtei'pretation  and  representation  of  Jesus, — ^they  do  not  understand  how  the 
history  may  master  the  man  who  tries  to  master  it.  Men  who  think  a  free  critic 
simply  a  dangerous  person,  best  unknown  or  avoided,  turn  awaj  from  him,  and 
miss  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Christ  they  love  from  the  standpoint  of  a  nun 
who,  while  without  many  of  their  beliefs  and  prepossessions,  has  jet  singnhr 
freshness  and  strength  of  eye.  The  work  is  one  that  satisfies  neither  the  simply 
natural  nor  the  simply  supernatural  idea  and  interpretation  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  uio 
one  that  no  man  who  wishes  to  study  and  understand  the  Evanfielioal  Histoiy, 
whatever  his  ci'itical  position  or  doctrinal  views,  can  afford  to  ignore. 
Keim  thus  speaks  as  to  his  temper  and  standpoint : — 

"  As  to  the  second  point  (impartiality),  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  pretend  to  have  attained 
altogether  to  Strauss'  freedom  from  pre-supposition.  I,  like  so  many  kindred  minds  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  have  not  sacrificed  my  heart's  interest  in  the  religioos  spheze 
of  Christianity  to  a  cold  neutriUity-standpoint,  the  very  neutrality  of  which  becomes  tiie 
rallying  point  of  a  party,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  Strauss,  in  spite  of  a  perceptible, 
indeed,  successful,  striving  after  calm  objectivity,  has  emerged  from  its  chrysalis  in  the 
form  of  a  predilection  for  philosophical  pre-suppositions." — P.  ix. 

And  again:— 

"  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  if  light  is  to  pierce  this  dark- 
ness, to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  as  clearly,  fully,  and  impartially  as  poaaible: 
to  do  this  even  more  conscientiously  than  in  any  other  department  of  histoij;  and 
cautiously  and  carefully,  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  an  independent  judgment 
upon  every  detail,  to  restrict  the  province  of  supposition  and  inference  and  genenl 
verdict,  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  This  implies  an  equal,  impartial  attention  to 
the  facts  which  support  the  one  or  the  other  standpoint,  and  an  equal,  impartial  renun- 
ciation of  those  points  of  view  which  do  violence  to  history,  whether,  Strauss-like,  thij 
strike  miracle  out  of  history  beforehand,  or,  with  the  opposite  school,  recognize  minde 
as  belonging  to  the  idea  of  history ;  for  in  controverted  questions  the  decision  bel<»ifCB  to 
history  alone,  and  if  history  cannot  decide,  no  one  can.  This  is  an  impartiality  which 
certainly  is  not  granted  to  all,  but  only  to  those  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
narrow  rules  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  formulas  of  Science  on  the 
other,  because  their  mental  characters  have  been  nourished,  not  merely  by  one  or  ths 
other,  but  by  both  mothers.  Nevertheless,  a  fundamental  conviction  cannot  be  di^)enjai 
with — one  that  is  ever  present  to  give  light  and  warmth  to  the  whole  from  the  beginning : 
and  this  must  be  such  a  conviction  as,  so  far  as  the  subject  permits,  is  built  upcm  a  cup- 
ful logical  induction  from  the  facts,  and  must  be  held  without  attempting  to  force  fik* 
opinion  of  any  who  may  not  be  able  to  follow.  To  betray  in  one  sentence  our  own  latest 
sentiments,  no  conviction  has  become  more  certain  to  us,  in  our  contemplation  of  Uni 
life,  than  that  there,  where  the  most  genuine  and  unadulterated  humanity  dwelt,  tm 
revealed  at  the  same  time,  not  only  a  religious  genius,  but  the  miracle  of  God  and  His 
presence  upon  earth ;  the  person  itself,  and  nothing  else,  is  the.miracle  ;  the  God-ooo- 
federated  man  is  the  living  temple  of  God." — Vol.  i.  pp.  9, 10. 

The  work  is  not  yet  fully  translated,  though  the  last  volume  of  the  German 
edition  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1872.  The  time  has  thus  not  yet  come  for 
an  exhaustive  review,  and  all  that  is  here  possible  is  to  express  our  general  idea  of 
the  work.  It  is  a  model  of  German  thoroughness — nothing  that  could  illustrate 
its  great  Subject  or  was  in  any  way  related  to  Him  has  been  neglected.  Grcography. 
physiogi-aphy,  chronology,  history,  religion,  literature,  art,  all  are  laid  under  contri- 
butiou.  And  as  the  author  has  spared  himself  no  labour,  he  spares  his  rea<lers  none. 
We  have  his  processes  as  well  as  his  results,  and  those  are  oiten  Ijett^^r  than  these. 
It  is  not  a  book  for  an  indolent  man,  or  a  hasty  or  ignorant  reader,  bat 
essentially  a  book  written  by  a  student  for  students.  It  is  a  book  that  eminently 
requires  the  exercise  of  reason,  and,  indeed,  the  reason  informed  and  practised.  The 
compot^-nt  reader,  whatever  his  school  of  theology,  will  find  himself  often  differing 
from  the  author  and  for  reasons  supplied  by  himself.  His  interpretations  are  often 
violent  and  arbitrary ;  his  criticism   often  rash  and  wayward,      Hia  resolntkB 
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I  thfl  wi  husbands  t>f  tho  Samaritan  woman  into  the  five  heathen  religionfl  and 

i^^i,  impure  reli^on  of  Jehovah  knovm  in  Samaria  <  tliough  he  is  anythmg 

<ur  in  this  interpretation,  as  it  is  essential] j  that  of  men  ao  nnlikcT  as 

ni  Heug8tenV>eru),  and  of  tlie  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  into  a  story 

■igin*  which  ha<l  ai'isen  out  of  the  ptist-apostolic  reconciliation  of  the 

vd  parties  in  tbe  Churchy  ai*e  cases  in  point*     The  critical  disou^sious 

first  volume  are  full  uf  judgments  we  cannot  but  question,  and  conclu- 

Ij-we  dispute.     We  cannot  allow  tkat  Mark's  Gospel  is  an  epitome  of  Matthew 

liuke.  writttoi  hj  **  an   author  in  a  flower-bedecked  garment/'  and  that   it 

paginate  tdl  about  the  yeur  lOO.     While  recognijiing  the  merit  of  his  full 

ouB  discussion  of  the  Jobannean  quostiou,  we  cannot  aUow  that  he  is 

rtuited  or  quite  consistent  iu  his  denial  of  the  Johaunean  authorshipof 

be  Fourth  Gt>spcL     But  these  are  points  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.     We 

pnciude  our  notice  with  an  extract  that  maj  be  re^aided  as  indicating  Dr,  Keim's 

c:uUar  and  didtinctive  theological  position. 

*•  The  more  human,  the  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  historic  growth  of  the  race  theae 
tM  cHw>ov^r  thentselve^^  the  leaa  will  they  let  us  doubt.  But  if  there  are  points  La  this 
;  le  as  the  moral  faulUeasnees  of  Jesnsi  his  unsullied  seuse  of  Qod»  his 
n  of  his  Fatherhood,  his  wonders*  his  resurrect  ion,  hi»  bouudless 
Ml.  li  far  tr'-^-'-'^f-*^''^  at  once  all  the  attainments  and  all  the  conaciousneaa 
:   and  mo-  <x>mmissioned  liuks  in  the  chain  of  humanity,  and 

I  me  time,  i ;  i  that  cliain  iteelf,  as  regards  the  law  of  it^  experience: 

tuabiiity,  to  be^n  with,  to  call  in  question  inviolable  certainties  with  the 
f  a  Strauss  ;  but  as  little  are  we  able  either — thoujjh  it  be  at  the  risk  of 
u^  oursclvea  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  havings  strayed  out  of  history  into  the 
>  ig-matisra  and  mysticism  at  the  hands  of  the  most  advanced  spirit  of  the  age — 
mtri  from  the  acknowk^lcfment  that  in  the  person  of  Jesus  a  higher  human  organU 
thiin  heretofore  was  called  into  »>eing  V»y  that  creative  will  of  God,  that  runs 
>1  though  viewless  course  side  by  side  with  the  processes  r>f  ^^tiv,f,,....K.  w^^^^ 
tion.     If  it  must  have  a  name,  it  can  hour  no  bt'tter  oue  than  that  ud 

ir  it  at  the  outset :  a  new  creation  in  mankind,  a  consummation^  a  i  m, 

spiritualization,  a  deiiication,  of  the  Godhko  image/' — VoL  ii,  pp,  G3,  64, 
"  But  here  the  divine  energy,  say  we  rather  the  divine  self -communication,  is  one  that 
th  unbroken  might  breaks  through  ;  it  is  a  whole^  full,  blameless  life,  no  piecework* 
mixture  of  the  lofty  and  tho  base  ;  it  is  a  divine  creation  in  full  force  of  largest  love  i 
is  the  completion  of  nuui  as  man,  the  issuing  of  the  cn^tion  into  the  being  of  the 
tor.  the  bleat  repose  of  God  in  the  work  of  His  own  hands.     It  is  the  reali/,ed  ideal 
in  His  creation,  and  it  is  more  thnn  a  creation ;    Ui  apeak  in  figures,  for  of  the 
t  we  can  use  no  other  langtmge,  a  divine  formation  of  His  own  being's  kin  and 
s  like  in  humanity,  a  coming  of  the  essential  Godhead  to  men,  inasmuch  as  above 
id  beyond  all  imlikeneaa  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  rises  the  higher  unity 
h<r>\r  lifp  and  inseverable  communion  in  spirit,  mind,  and  love,  the  presage  of  an  ever* 
>  jvch  of  simdering  boundaries,  which  the  eternni  G<id  haa  yet  in  store,  in 
han  the  earth,  for  his  eternities  j  ye«,  for  his  mankind  of  the  future,** — 

Ut.    11.    p.    fJUJ. 

Dr.  Kt  im  is  not  an  eimy  writer  to  translate.     Hia  style  is  full  of  the  qualities 
^  tax  a  tranelator's  skill — is  graphic,  forcible,  often  laden  with  suppreeeed 
I  too  vlvi  1  t  i  b«'  su)Hiued.  marked  at  times  by  grtrat  Wauty,  but  also  by 

'«  and  t  lou  that  startle  at  once  l)y  their  vigour  and  question- 

taste*     T  -^  have  b«x^n  tolei'ably  successful,  though,  as  in  the  above 

the  reiulei'iug  is  not  the  happiest  and  best  poflsible. 


a  contrn>ution  Ui  the  Historj  of  Primitive 
scholar  will  deny  that  what  it  professes  to  be  it  in 


r^  PHeiderer's  work  pi^ofessea  to  be 

h^»ii'<+r:»Ti  Theology.*  and  no  scholar  will  deny  that  wliat  it  pr<: 

laiire  is.     Dr.  Pflcidcrer  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  jrounger  German 


^   i.as.     His  work*' Die  Reli^on,*'  with  its  sequel,  **  Die  Moral,"  was  dis- 
hed by  equal  fineness  of  philosophical  criticism  and  hist*:iricai  analysis, 
the  same  rjualities  ai*e  apparent  here,  and  find  ample  scope  for  their  exercise, 
work  was  suggested,  like  so  many  more  of  our  latest  works  on  Paul,  by  the 
riking  and  able  essays  of  Holsten,     Pfleiderer  says : — 

'It  wae  Holsten's  brilliant  idea  of  starting  from  Paurs  conversion,  and  the  psychological 
ap posit iciii  I       '  ».^5  connected  with  it,  in  order  to  grasp  the  kernel  of  his 

in  itB  :  ^  suggested  to  me  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  understand 

^ifrom  this  u....»c«.:, .  *  .  «^*  s  faith  in  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro-suppoeition 
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of  hie  Jewiah   theology,  on  the  other,  the  Pauline  doctrine  a«  a  whole   oumt  iil» 
existence  ;  and  wh&t  is  the  pikrticulat  aignificance  ol  each  portion/' 

The  method  is  the  right  one ;  the  man  and  the  theology  explain  each  Mlie^— 
the  peveonality  is  reveiSed,  becomes  articulate,  aa  it  werc%  in  its  thought.  Pifi* 
derer  ia  right,  too,  in  regarding  Pan!  a«s  hardly  influenced  by  Greek  tl>i>ught.  Hi* 
culture  was  essentiaUy  Hebrew.  Hia  theolttgy,  alike  in  matter  and  farm,  hnttt 
throughout  the  traces  of  his  Jewish  training,  in  hia  idea  of  the  law,  of  the  rA^ 
of  sacrifice,  of  sin  and  Tmhtetmsueas*  In  his  very  revolt  against  Judaism  he  (fad 
homage  to  its  poM^erover  nis  spirit,  confessed  the  mi^ht  of  the  great  ideas  which  Sill 
once  embodied  and  bui'ied,  and  which  he,  by  the  light  that  came  t*.*  hi  in  fn-»m  Ckriit^ 
transfigured  and  universalized.  His  revolt  t^us  due  to  what  he  loved  to  t«fBJ 
•*  the  revelation  of  Jesns  Chi'ist,"  the  menjorable  moment  wl^"^^  •  -  -^  '^-•^"iiJid 
His  Son  in  him.     The  new  circle  of   thought,  in  which    his    *  iced 

him  ha4'l  as  its  centre  the  cnicifixion  of  Christ.     *'As  an  inst  rin© 

grace,  the  expiatory  death  was  the  means  of  creating  a  co  *••- 

neffff,  which  is  no  longer  in  any  respect  a  human    achiev*  i 
ejitirely  a  gift  of  God,  which  is  not  obtained  by  works  of  the  l:iw,  but 
in  the  new  divine  scheme  of  salvation  by  the  death   and  resurrecti^m  of 
We  differ,  at  times  i^iically,  from  Dr.  Pfleiderer's  interpretation  of  boi 
Pauline  and  iwst-Pauline  theology,  but  none  the  leas  we  welcome  in  ita 
form  a  book  that  had  been  famiHar  and  useful  to  us  in  its  Germiin. 


I 


Matheson's  Geowth  of  the  Spieit  of  Christianity,*— Grow? ^ 
Ml".  Matheson,  is  equivalent  to  development,  and  in  the  treatment  ^ 
developments   of   Christianity,   he   shows   its   own  natural  gieniua 
of  its  p'owth,  while  he  ti^aces  the  inner  causes  of  events  as  they 
selves  in  history.     The  book  is  essentially  philosophical,  and  thcju: 
seems  to   be  a  Protestant  of  a  very  orthodox   school,   he   is   ne\ 
reason,  but  rather  delij^hts  in  looking  upon  Christianity  as  a  i-atirrr 
styphical  religion.     While  hesitating  t4:>  admit  the  principle  of  the  I> 
Christian    religion  was  nothing   more  than  the  flower  of   heath oii 
entire  dieagi-eement  with  those  who  depict  Paganism  as  al 
that  Chnatianity  may   shine  by   the   contrast.      That   Ci 
revei"«al  of  all  previous  Miefs  is  shown  to  have  been  the  prevail  i; 
among  early   Christian    wi-iters ;    it  is   not   until  the  time  of  Terr  at  % 

shai'p  separation  is  made  between  natuie  and  grace,  and  that  h  -.iida  oftT 

against  the  earth  as  its  antithesis  and  destroyer.     Augustine,  t  lim,  mjkj 

have  gone  too  far  in  picturing  the  vii'tues  of  the  1  '^  s  mtn  n  \  ices,  but  h» 
own  nature  prevented  him  doing  injustice  to  the  na  of  the  piiiloaophcm- 

For  Christianity  to  have  been  altogether  a  new  thii.L,-  m  lac  world  would  not,  Mr, 
Matheson  says,  be  much  commendation.     **A  revelation  which   wag  abeolote^ 
original  would   have   been   altogether   useless.      Whatever   reveals   itself 
must  reveal  itself  to  my  experience,  and  the  deeper  that  exp*erience  to  wt 
speaks  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  revelation.    The  book  which  reveals  mo€w  ^-,p.- — : 
be  that  lx)ok  which  awakens  most,  which  stirs  up  the  longent  train  of  memon«it 
which  strikes  the  oldest  chord  in  our  nature." 

ThcBe  sentiments  will  explain  the  ground  from  which  Mr.  Matheson 
survey  of  Christianity.     It  had  old  truth,  but  it  had  also  new  ;  and   by 
new  it  met  the  defects  of  Paganism.     The  old  world  never  reali:- 
Cross,     It  woi*shipp»ed  what  was  strongs  but  c*?uld  not  conteui 
Spirit  as  umt<Hl  to  what  was  weak  or  lowly.     But  Christianity  took  i 
it  found  the  remedy  for  the  world's  evils  in  suffering.      The    ee* 
which  is  on  the  preparation  for  the  Cross,  treats  of  the  ancient  r 
having  least  affinity  to  Christianity  being  regarded  as  the  oldest.     Tl  ^  ihd 

Chinese,  which  is  at  the  utmost  possible  distance  from  the  ChHstiuu  .  i*  ni*vnt  of 
Divine  sacrifice.  Its  chief  idea  of  God  is  Lmmntability  as  to  action.  Then  cx)tzi«e 
Hinduism,  where  God  is  continually  undergoing  changes.  Bi'abm  e  -  "  th  in 
a  multitude  of  incarnations.     Here  we  appn^ach  Christianity,  for  ii  u  in- 

volves a  cross,  or  the  limiting  of  an  infinite  nature.  But  tlie  incaiii.^c.i.up-  mat 
Vftgue,  and  the  human  mind  oeased  to  have  a  gi-asp  of  the  X>if  inc  nature,     FltUA 


whi^^H 


takes  la» 

vhTit  WM 


«  Tli«  Qrowth  of  tlie  fiplrft  of  ChiiitlMtiity. 
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\  ai*oe€»  Buddhism,  or  the  religion  of  despair,    Man  looked  at  nothingnesa  in 

pirit  of  worship,  and  saw  no   blessedness  but  in   ceasing  to  be.     Parsiam, 

KLg  with  the  same  sense  of  unrest,  iinds  its  origin  in  a  principle  of  evil 

^]nOTld.    The  soul  of  man  found  that  \t%  miserjr  is  in  its  absence  from  the 

hti  light.     Perhaps  at  tliis  moment  Abraham  was  called  from  Ur  of  the 

.  _!,     In  Judaism  appears  with  a  new  force  the  recognition  of  the  secret  of 

tn  the  perception  of  a  riolated  moral  power.     The  worship  of  Adonis  in 

licia  is  a  tondencj  in  the  direction  of  the  worship  of  suffering,  and  in  the 

eligion  of  the  Egyptians  we  see  the  human  soul  strugeling  to  fi-ee  itself  from  its 

"  rthlj  chains.     In  Greece  man  deifies  bimself .     He  rises  to  the  gods,  conquering 

[  earthly  nature,  and  though  the  idea  ia  not  84>  much  Grod  becoming  man  as  man 

Dcoming  God,  yet  Greece  first  jsrasps  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  imion  between 

be  human  and  the  Divine.      Christianity  gathered  into  itself  the  chief  tdtsas  of 

be  heathen  world.    '*  There  are,**  says  Mr.  Matheson,  *'  only  three  ways  in  which 

ire  can  think   of  Qod^ — either  as   the  unknown  l>eing  dwelling  above  all   his 

j^orks,  or  as  the  Spirit  which  per  varies  and  animates  these  works,  or  as  endued 

rith  a  human  form  and  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.     Between  these  \^ew8  the 

^hole  world  was  divided ;  and  when  there  appeared  a  religion  which  blended  and 

rmonized  them  all  in  one,  it  inevitably  gathered  to  itseli  those  beliefs  which  had 

en  scattered  and  discordant." 

The  wurk  consists  of  thirty-two  chapters,  the  very  titles  of  which  would  occupy 

more  than  the  space  at  our  command.     Aft<*r  the  three  preliminary  chapters  of 

^^^hich  we  have  spoken,  the  author  treats  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  spirit  of  Ohris- 

^■^anityt  and  how  it  stood  related  tfj  the  Pharisees,  the  Siidducee^,  and  the  Esaenea. 

^^Ee  then  comes  to  the  transition  from  infancy  to  childhood,  when  Christ  appears 

^Bonong  men  and  his  Spirit  informs  the  Ohurcli.    The  rise  of  different  parties  is 

^Kraced,  and  the  departure  of  Christianity  from  its  birthplace  to  become  a  great 

^      power  in  the  Gentile  world.      The  early  centuries  of  Christianity  pass  in  review, 

with  the  great  events  of  the  first  Councils,  the  struggles  with  Pagtinismp  and  the 

contentions  in  the  Church  of  North  Africa.      This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the 

ri«e  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  ages.    Then  comes  a 

hifltory  of  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  and  its  long  conilict  with  the  c\y\\  rulers.     The 

Church  in  the  dark  ages  had  become  the  world.     Justice  is  done  Uy  the  great 

Churchmen,  such  as  Hildebrand,  and  to  the  zeal  of  St.  Francis  and  St  Dominie, 

with  the  onlei"^  which  they  founded.     The  influence  of  the  Mystics  is  also  prond- 

uently  set  forth,  with  that  of  all  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation.     Mr.  Mathe* 

son's  work  is  fresh,  vigorous,  learned,  and  eminently  thoughtful 


Zoecklbb's  Cross  of  Christ.*— Dr,  Zoeckler  has  set  out  with  an  excellent 

abject,  and  if  he   had  somewhat  naiTowed   his  lines  and  then  kept  strictly 

itnin  them,  would  have  produced  a  work  such  as  we  have  none  too  many 

He  might  have  taken  one  of  two  courses  and,  following  either  of  them, 

have  produced  a  very  readable  book.     He  might  have  treated  the  eroes 

branch  of   Christian   symbolism,   and  written   a   work  such  as   those   of 

Mrs.  Jameson  or  Mr.  Hemans.  The  cross  as  a  symbol  enters  largely  into  que«- 
I  tions  of  art  and  archaeology,  and  though  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  interesting 
^L  chiefly  to  a  small  circle  of  art  critics,  it  would  have  its  specialty  as  such,  ana 
^K  perhaps  would  throw  some  side- lights  on  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  early  or 
^^medisval  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Zoeckler  might  have  discarded  symbol- 
^Hwin  and  taken  up  symboUk,  or  the  comparative  history  of  creeds.  He  mi^ht  have 
^^  liandled  the  question  exclusively  as  a  theologian,  and  presented  to  us  a  hist<">ry  of 
Christian  doctrine  aa  seen  in  the  light  of  the  cross.  Either  of  these  lines  of  argu- 
^jnent  would  have  furnished  material  for  a  monograph,  but  the  desire  for  com- 
pleteneee  has  led  Dr.  25oeckler  to  attempt  to«>  much.  As  it  is,  we  are  confused 
tween  the  symbolical  and  the  doctiinal  chaptei's.  Much  of  the  former  is  curious 
Ading  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  iconogjraphy.  The  chapters, 
lioT  instance,  on  the  cross  in  the  pre-Christian  and  eitTa-Christian  religious  systems 
contain  some  good  hints  mixed  with  much  that  is  fanciful  and  which  will  not 
bear  criticism.  What  Dr.  Zoeckler  describes  as  staurosophic  mysticism  might  be 
paased  on  one  aide  as  irrelevant  if  not  trifling.    We  do  not  care  to  discuss  whether 

•  ThtfCronior  Christ.    StuJloa  to  »he  History  of  ttcU^ioa  ami  the  Innw  Life  of  t^a  Ohnrch.     By  0*«a 
Sottckler,  D.P  <  Professor  of  Theology,  in  Grelfawald.   Trui)ilKt«4,  with  tho  co-of  entlon  of  th«  author,  by  tiM 
I  J.  £vfttt%  B.A.    London  ;  Uodder  uid  IStotifbtoii,    187  7. 
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Christ  was  crucified  on  a  three-armed  cross,  or  to  know 
of  the  Egyptian  Ansate  cross  may  be.  It  is  now  admiti 
constantly  occurring  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  no  n 
ever,  or  that  it  was  in  any  sense  an  anticipation  of  th< 
Christian  faith.  The  day  is  long  past  for  these  wild  s 
as  to  the  prefigiiration  oi  this  mystery  in  heathen  art. 
these  correspondences  of  certain  external  s^bols  in  h 
the  author  seems  to  find  a  strange  fascination  in  them, 
vein  is  in  the  fibre  of  his  mind,  and,  repressed  in  one  < 
another.    The  following  illustrates  our  meaning : — 

"  In  the  uplifted  banner  of  Salvation,  which  is  to  the  Jews 
a  folly,  we  see  all  at  once  intersecting  each  other  the  two  lini 
of  man  and  the  Divine  call  of  grace ;  lines  running  side  by  sid 
separation  throughout  all  previous  ages.  They  intersect  ec 
opposition,  and  with  such  mighty  impact  that  the  dark  line  c 
the  heart  with  deadly  effect  by  the  bright  line  of  salvation. 
Life,  towards  which  the  longing  of  all  nations  had  been  dire< 
the  poisonous  Tree  of  Knowledge,  fruitful  in  misery,  bef< 
tsrembled,  and  under  whose  death-shade  they  had  sighed ;  th< 
formed  into  one :  and  over  that  figure,  lifeless  and  bare,  but 
hope  of  salvation,  stands  written  in  the  fiery  characters  of  D: 
swallowed  up  in  victory.'  " 

The  underlying  thought  here  contained  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  metaphors  broken,  through  the  writer's  straining 
**  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  ])efore  whose  arrows  they  had  t 
death-shade  they  had  sighed.*'  This  is  a  fine  **  derangen 
expression,  **  the  sin-curse  was  pierc-ed  to  the  heart  by  th 
is  obscni-e  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  an  old  conceit  ( 
the  two  trees  of  Paradise  joined  together  madcf  up  the  t\ 
upright  one  being  tiiken  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  trans 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  But  applications  of  this  kind 
They  are  of  as  little  help  in  elucidating  sound  doctrii 
Jewish  Cabbalists,  such  as  the  names  of  the  Sephiroth  oi 
were  grouped  together  to  represent,  at  one  time  a  tree  wi 
and  at  another  an  erect  human  being.  The  field  of  sta 
exhanstless  one  for  those  who  care  to  explore  it.  The  h 
symbol  lifted  upon  the  air.  and  in  this  sense  a  sign  of  Ch 
in  the  upper  and  under  world,  and  against  spiritual  wick 
been  urged  by  many  of  the  Eastern  Fathers.  In  moderr 
of  Nettelsheim  to  Jacob  Bohmen  and  others,  the  siimo  v< 
Much  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  enumerating  these  fa 
has  little  space  left  for  the  sober,  spiritual  exegesis  of  tl 
**  I  am  crucified  with  Christ." 

As  a  whole,  then,  the  work,  notwithstanding  its  var 
spirit,  disai)points  us,  since  it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  th 
symbolism  it  has  been  anticipated  by  writt^'.rs  like  the  la 
the  other  hand,  as  an  outline  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  t 
matic  to  l)e  of  much  use  to  the  thet>l«>gical  student.  A  1 
one  thing,  of  Christian  doctrine  another — it  is  only  a  Gre 
thus  run  symbolism  and  symboh'k  into  <me  mould.  Tl 
confused  image,  and  we  are  reminded  of  old  Horace's  r 

"  Amphora  eoopi 
Institui,  currente  rotA  cur  lurceus  exi 
Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex  dumtaxr 


Adlem's  Creed  and  Deed.* — These  Lectures  (with 
motto  from  ^schylus,  (pytp  Kob  K6y<f>  (which  we  need  not 
thing  as  the  title),  wore  published.tirst  in  New  York,  by 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture;"  of  which  we  have  many  oi 
and  then.  Dr.  Adlor  appears  to  be  a  cultivattMl  Jew. 
without   the   name,   the   Positivist  faith — if   we   must 

•  Creed  and  Deed.    A  St'riert  of  Dlscoursea   By  Felix  Adier,  Ph.D.    L( 


miFOIUBY  LITEIU  TURK 

'  csreed  '*  is  to  be  set  aaide.     We  say  if  we  must,  hecau8<*  it  10  obvioiie  tluit,  bow. 

"  '  mnj  taJk  of  placing  oiu'  deeds  before  our  ciiiedB,  our  aotions  iimst  on 

iind  ultimiiielj  Ix'  governed  by  what  we  think.     The  jxisitiun  of  him 

.J   ,  '*  I  cannot  molv.-  ht^  my  mind  as  to  this,  that,  or  thr  .vtli.t   r  rn^d,  but  I 

od  will  go  and  <\<  1  which  m  everywhere  proji  hm\  by  eul- 

man/'  is  Lntelliu  ugh.     True,  action  will  iilt  MJi^ml   Uie 

ad  to  evolve  conscionsly  a  ci-eed  of  some  kind,  and  unconscious  I  there 

|T;my«  is  ;  but  plain  duties  eairy  with  them  much  comfort  to  tht*  ^^ed  or 

'        'ing  Bpirit,  especially  if  they  be  8uch  as  make  lai^ge  demands  up<jn  its  sym- 

?      A  &jciety  of  ethical  culture,  irrofpeciive  of  creed,  is  aliso  intcUijjible  ^a 

lion;    but  in  practice  it  will  be  lotiiid  that  in  such  a  society  Uiere    ib 

vvovk  a  very  pronounced  creed  of  negations. 

\\  <  hiive  no  desire  to  say  anything  hard,  or  to  undeiTate  the  generofiity  or  the 

vuefu bless  of  any  sincere  effort  to  promottj  human  good, — heaven  knows  the  field 

is  large  enouirh  and  the  hiboui^rs  few  enough,— but  we  think  scm'cely  any  one 

new  to    the    subject    could    read  these  discourses   on  such  matters   as  Immor> 

'    '---     ^   New  Ideal,  the  Pneet  of  the  Idt^al,  and  the  like,  without  a  chill,  and, 

u,  a  sense  of  emptiness.      "There  is   no  God;   no  future  life;  let  ua 

cr   .-arselves  with — this  fine  aprinj^'  day  j  that  pretty  picture;  the  kindness 

fr  friends;  ajid  the  probability  that  tuose  who  come  after  us  will  bi:*  the 

'  h>v  our  lives  and  laboui-^.'*     That  is  all;  and  it  would  l>o  idle  to  deny  that 

I     >    may  exist  with  no  more  approach  to  a  "creed'*  than  this.     But   on 

scale?   for   how   long?    whether  as  more  than  a  cut  flower  in  water?    or 

ith  what  propagating  jK^wer  ?  are  of  course  vital  (questions.     It  would  Ix^  unjust 

iL%  Adler  to  conceal  that  the  one  who  writes  thta  notice  holds,  with  the  very 

tmost  intensity  of  c*5nviction,  that  the  whole  of  this  business  is  foredoomed  to 

lure,  and  ie  in  itself  illogical.     Those  who  fancy  that  they  take  a  purely  disinter- 

fcU^l  pleasure  of  mere  forecast  in  the  happiness  of  future  generations,  deceive  them- 

lv*i8.     They  are  Like  old  Featheretone,  in  **  Middlemuroli/'  who,  w^hen  he  tnnde  his 

"11,  imaj^ined  himself  alive  in  his  C4jiEn,  enjoying  wL  r  ]  ice  above  gronnd. 

As  an  expounder.  Dr.  Adler  has  strongly-marked  *  The  papers  which 

has  reprinted  in  the  appendix  l>elonj4  to  the  most  ti*  sinictive  s<:"hix>l  of  Biblical 

iticism,  and  ai'e  oiwin  t*>  plenty  of  comment ;  but  they  are  remarkably  clear,  and 

tell  adapted  to  the  author's  purp*.)se. 


Tiin'v  ^T  T.'MON6.^^A  volume  of  occasional  fieriii">i-  r.v  1  r',.>ii:n..v,t  .1  ..i,.,.j,.^*^ 
as  a  rule,  call  for  i*einark.     They  ha^ 

,.  ^     lit  ed  if  they  are  read  by  the  members  oi  L_    l^ i„  ,.,,:.  ;  :.  ^^ 

bey  were  prepared  in  the  first  instance.  But  these  sermons  of  Ma*.  Tait's*  imd 
Bpecially  the  Af>pendii  on  the  Incaniation,  have  this  merit,  that,  while  they  are 
written  on  the  old  lines  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy,  they  also  l>ring  out  that  view  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  wliich  is  the  true  key  to  His  mission  and  work.  The  question  which 
the  four  first  councils  wei*e  supposed  to  have  set  at  rest  by  the  dogma  01  **  two  natures 
in  one  person'*  was  not  an  end  of  all  strife,  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  Tlie  ones* 
tion  took  a  new  i>oint  of  departure  with  the  Monothelite  coutro>'ei*sy.  If  tbere 
were  two  natures  in  one  person,  by  which  nature  were  the  njiracles  wrought,  and 
in  which  nature  did  Christ  suffer  and  die  ?  It  is  no  explanation  of  the  my8t^^ry  to 
fall  back  on  such  a  metaphor  as  that  of  Hooker,  viz.,  that  *'  the  sword  which  m 
made  fieiy  doth  not  only  cut  by  reason  of  the  shai^pnese  which  it  hath,  but  also 
bum  l)y  means  of  the  heat  whith  it  hath  from  the  fire/"  For  the  question  wiU 
recur.  When  was  it  the  cutting  sword,  and  when  the  fiery  sword,  by  which  our 
Maat^i^r  wrought  and  suffered  ?  The  true  key  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incamation  is 
he  eipi-ession,  Phil.  ii.  7,  He  emptied  Himself.  Tbis  was  practically  overlooked 
bjr  the  early  Church,  and  the  Lutberan  school  of  divines  only  touched  upon  it 
rhen,  for  their  ovm  controversial  ends,  they  wished  to  establish  the  theory  of  the 
hviunicaiio  \d\omaium.  The  expressjion  in  Phil  ii.  7  teaches  us  that  the  Eternal 
Dgos,  who  was  with  God  and  who  was  God,  us^'d  His  equality  with  God  not  as  an 
ttpc^rtunity  for  self-exaltation,  but  for  self-abasement.  And  this  brings  us  to 
ie  p»int  which  Mr.  Tait  has  so  well  and  carefully  worked  out.  Starting  with  a 
'atement  of  Ebrard  that  it  is  "only  an  Absolute  Bebg  who  Is  able  t6  limit 

^  Sufmomi^  Elxposttonr  »ad  Prmtrtic&l,  proicbed  in  England  and  Fmnc<?.    With  A|»p<^ud{cr«  <>n  IneAnmflcn, 
~1llMni,  ftiul  BituAl.     By  WtUtftia  Tult,  MJL,  tD4?um)>ent  of  Trtnity  Cbunlv,  Fuu,   Fnwice.     Lootttm: 
UUO,  AdftiDB,  &  Co.     1877. 
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himself,  and  that  because  he  is  Absolute  and  his  own  Lor( 
that  this  is  the  abiding  contrast  between  the  creature  an 

"We  cannot  limit  ourselves.  They  tell  of  the  great  New 
induced  to  learn  the  propositions  of  Euclid.  He  saw  their 
a-nd  could  not  help  doing  so.  And  Lord  Macaulaj,  as  is  wel 
that  he  was  not  able  to  forget.  But  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  b 
among  men  are  not — absolute  and  His  own  Lord,  was  able 
divine  prerogative.  This  is  the  true  key  to  the  Incarnation. 
'  Christ  emptied  Himself  of  all  but  love.'  *' 

We  may  add  that  it  is  this  which  explains  the  otherwise 
Messianic  prophecy,  "  Who  is  blind  as  my  servant?  or  dei 
sent  ?  "  (Isaiah  xlii.  19).  Our  Lord  was,  all  through  His 
He  had  no  self-will ;  His  hour  was  not  come  when,  in  coi 
of  the  disciples  was  always  ready.  He  was  the  only  be: 
breath,  in  whom  the  Divine  Spirit  was  as  the  breath  of 
life  separate  from  God,  and  to  whom  the  Spirit  was  i 
measure.  This  is  a  topic  which  we  have  not  space  to  en 
remark  that  the  short  paper  on  the  Incarnation  is  a  moc 
explains  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  union  of  the 
old  dogmatic  definitions  fail  to  do.  We  should  wish  that 
for  such  studies,  would  expand  this  lecture  into  a  trea 

Surged  of  that  mystical  conception  of  a  continued  incami 
etracta  from  such  works  as  that  of  the  late  Archdeacon  ^ 
who  see  beyond  the  Cur  Deus  Soino  of  Anselm. 


Wood's  Nathan  the  Wise.* — The  first  question  asl 
up  a  new  book  is  what  is  its  raison  d^etre,  to  which  the  an 
none,  the  book  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  into  exis 
must  be  our  verdict  in  the  present  case.  If  Lessing  had  wri 
might  have  been  grateful  for  any  translation  that  gave 
original,  whatever  might  be  its  shortcomings  in  other  re 
from  a  German  work  which  has  certainly  twice  already  i 
one  very  readable  and  idiomatic,  if  not  always  perfectly  t 
Norwich,  the  other  more  accurate,  though  less  spirited,  by 
expected  to  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  German  lai 
command  of  English  style  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
The  latest  translation  of  "  Nathan  fails  in  all  respe< 
allow  us  to  quote  a  few  lines  in  which  his  English  makes 
but,  wherever  we  have  compared  the  three  versions,  w( 
by  far  the  least  satisfactory. 

Act  I.,  Scene  2.    Becha  loq. 

"  Ihr  musstet  liber 
Den  Euphrat,  Tigris,  Jordan ;  fiber — wer 
Weiss  was  ffir  Wasser  all  ?  " 

Wood : — "  You  must  have  crossed  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
I  know  not  all  what  streams  you  must  hav 

Taylor ; —  "  You  had  to  cross 

The  Jordan,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  and 
Who  knows  what  rivers  else  ?  " 

Act  v..  Scene  6.     Sittah  loq. 
"  So  jung !  so  klug 
Was  du  nicht  alles  weisst !  nicht  alles  mus 
Gelesen  haben ! " 

Wood : —  "  So  young  !  so  pn 

So  innocent !  What  all  know'st  thou  ?     W 
Must  thou  have  read  !  *' 

Taylor ; — "  So  young,  so  good,  so  prudent,  so  much  kn 
You  must  have  read  a  great  deal  to  be  thu 


•  Nath&n  the  Wise.    Trvislated  into  English  bl&nk  Terse, 
burgh :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 
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Act  L,  Scene  2.    Kiithius  loq, 

**  Der  Wunder  hftcbBtee  Ist, 
Daas  tma  die  wahren,  echten  Wunder  eo 
AlltJiglich  irerden  kOnnen,  werdon  »olleii/' 

Wwid, : — '*  The  greatest  wonder  ia  th&t  real  wonders 
To  na  80  common  can^  &jid  should  h^^come/' 

Btich :—  "  The  greatest  of  all  wonders 

Is  that  to  us  the  real  true  wonders  can 
Become  bo  commonplaoe,  and  must  beoome  so." 


Thomab  Coopkb's  Poetical  Works.*— Whether  the  revival  of  hia  name  in 
the  **  Life  of  Chiirles  Kingsley  **  has  induced  Mr.  Cooper  to  favour  the  public 
ith   a  collection   of  his    poems,   we   are  unable   to  say,    but    we   thiak    some 
on    was    required    for    their    reproduction    besides    the    literary    merite    of 
tie   poems  theui  selves.      It   may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  our  reiid^srs 
iX    Mi\   Coojier    was   once  a   Chartist   and   a    Freethinker,    and  that,   unlike 
rge  Grote-,  he  has  retained  his  radicalism  though   he   has  paii^   with    his 
logical  heterodoxy.      '*  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"   which  was  a  work  of 

Itmregenerate  days,  is  now   republished,   though  "without  hesitation  I  have 

capunged  lines  and  stanzas  which  I  found  contained  misstatements  of  fact,  or 
^which  i  thought  violated  right  feeling,"  But  **  errors  which  have  been  repeatedly 
&nf eased  and  openly  abandoned  '*  are  retained,  •*  a^  pai-t  of  a  mind -history.  Thus 
.re  have  the  suet  of  iniquity  without  the  plums  of  iwiughtiness.  It  may  be 
ioubted  whether  **  Every  man  his  own  Bowdler  ''  is  a  sound  principle  of  literary 
^tion,and  whatever  the  ''  Purgatory  of  Suicides  *'  may  once  have  been,  we  do  not 
fchink  it  will  now  entrap  the  unwary  or  scandalize  the  sensitive*  We  do  not  know 
'Uat  we  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  poem,  which  consists  of  ten  books  and  extends 
»ver  272  pages,  than  by  quoting  a  stanza,  select-ed  nd  aperturam  lihri,  and  neither 
'  etter  nor  worse,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  than  any  other  : — 

"  But  lo  !  a  sudden,  silent  pallor  seized 
The  hostile  crew,  beholding  where  upr eared 
A  shape  threatening  as  spectre  unappeosed 
By  devilish  wifardi  who  beholds  afeard 
The  power  his  saUe  mischief  hath  unephered, 
But  lacks  tho  deeper  skill  to  lay.     Atween 
Two  cirque-stones  vast  the  huge  gray  shape  appeared 
So  stone-like,  and  eo  blind,  yet  stem  of  mien, 
That  naught  proclaimed  it  human  save  its  gaberdine." 

•'Sable  mischief,"  is,  we  prc^sume,  a  plL?asing  variation  for  " black  art;'*  but  we 
challenge  Mr.  Cot^per  to  explain  what  "  unsphering   a  power"  may  be.     What 

Erecise  amount  of  humanity  remains  in  a  being  which  has  nothing  human  about  it 
ut  a  **  gaberdine,**  we  are  unable  to  conjecture,  but  we  feci  sure  that  this  sort  of 
thing  cannot  do  much  harmj  only,  if  the  ** Purgatory  of  Suicides*'  still  finds 
readers,  it  would  appear  that  '•  the  Manv,"  to  use  Mr.  Cooper's  phrase,  who  do 
not  publish  verses,  have  not  yet  *'  ceased  their  slavery  to  the  Few  "  who  do. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  Mr.  Cooper's  shorter  pieces,  which  are  allowed  small  space, 
by  the  portentous  length  of  the  **  Purgatory  of  Suicides  **  and  the  **  Paradise  of 
Martyrs."  is  "  The  Chartist  Chaunt/'  from  which,  in  justice  to  him,  we  quote  the 
first  stanza. 

"Truth  is  growing — hearts  arc  glowing 
With  the  iame  of  liberty  j 
Light  is  breaking — tlironea  are  quaking — 

Hark  !  the  trmnpet  of  the  free  I 
Long,  in  lowly  whispers  breathing, 

Freedom  wander eth  dimly, 
Still  in  faith  her  laurel  wreathing 
For  the  day  when  there  should  be 
Freemen  shouting  *  Victory  I'  " 


•  Ti«  Poetic*!  Works  of  ThomM  Oooper.    Loadoa ;  Header  ft  Suni^htOB. 
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But  if  all  the  people  who  could  write  up  to  this  level  were  to  take  advantage  o! 
their  power,  it  is  appalling  to  think  what  a  consumption  of  ink  and  paper  there 
would  be. 

BLappily  for  Mr.  Cooper,  his  fame  does  not  rest  solely  upon  his  verses,  which 
cannot  interfere  with  the  popularity  of  his  Autobiography.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
that  work  that  its  author  has  always  been,  notwithstanding  his  change  of  opinioiu, 
a  man  of  sincere  convictions  and  honest  purposes,  as  well  as  of  popular  sympathies 
and  imselfish  character.  Chartism  is  now  regarded  as  an  extinct  chimera,  but 
beside  the  mischievous  nonsense  of  the  **  Young  England  "  party,  which  obtained 
a  brief  immortality  from  the  muse  of  Lord  John  l&nners  and  still  lives  in  the 
pages  of  "  Sybil,"  the  principles  of  Mi\  Cooper  and  his  friends  appear  triumphs  of 
statesmanlike  wisdom.  Parson  Lot  and  the  Christian  Socialists  have  had  their 
day,  and  Mr.  Greg's  essay  upon  them  seems  now  like  a  slaughter  of  the  slain. 
But  the  historical  interest  of  a  struggle  survives  the  cause  of  conflict,  and  as  a 
veteran  friend  of  the  people,  Mr.  Cooper  is  entitled  to  rank  with  Charles  Cngalej 
and  Frederick  Maurice. 


PROMKTHEtrs  THE  FiEE-GiVEB.* — This  is  "  an  attempted  restoration  of  thelort 
first  part  of  the  Promethean  Trilogy  of  ^schylus."  The  author  addresses  to 
JBschylus  a  poetical  dedication,  in  which  the  following  impressive,  but  slightly 
obscure  lines  occur  : — 

"  I  lean  into  the  ghost-filled  ni^ht. 
And  my  will  pierces  on  to  dreams 
Of  shapes  and  shades  that  seem  to  sight — 
Till  one,  thine  own,  so  sought  for !  seems.'* 

The  drama  opens  with  our  old  friends  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  each  of 
whom  sings  a  short  song.  Lachesis,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  has  not  kept  up  her 
Greek  prosody,  and  so  begins — 

"We,  Ouranos*  ancient  might," 

and  so  forth  (p.  4).  She  is,  however,  kept  in  countenance  by  Prometheus  himself, 
who  speaks  of  (p.  59) 

"Where  the  dread  might  of  Oceunus  reigns." 

Nor  is  the  chorus  of  Oceanides  unassailable  from  a  metrical  point  of  view ;  such 
a  line  as  (p.  18) 

"  On  his  foes  Empire  and  Victory  heaped  ruin  and  rout  " 

being  easier  to  admire  than  to  scan.  Our  poet  is,  as  many  poets  are,  rather  fond 
of  blood,  and  perhaps  the  following  example  of  his  taste  may  ser^-e  as  a  warning 
to  others.     Man  personified  offers  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  that  they 

"  May  have  full  gladness,  and  the  scent  of  blood, 
Slowly  out-dripped  from  agonizing  veins, 
May  fill  your  pleasured  no^rils  through  red  hours." 

The  work  before  us,  which  seems  modelled  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  Erechtheus, 
abounds  in  strophes  and  antistrophes,  though  our  author  (pp.  23,  24r\  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  antistrophe  is  expected  to  correspond  with  the  strophe 
in  metre.  However,  a  (rnxofivBla  extending  over  thirteen  pages  (33 — 46)  makes  up 
for  many  technical  shortcomings,  especialfy  when  it  is  so  happily  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  form,  of  Bohn.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  say  that  this 
volume  describes  the  gift  of  fire  by  Prometheus  to  man;  and  if  the  reader  con- 
sults p.  56,  and  is  not  reminded  of  the  Chinaman  and  the  roast  pig,  it  will  be 
because  he  has  not  read  Lamb.  We  take  our  leave  of  this  pretentious  v(.»lumo, 
which  is  apparently  designed  to  rank  with  the  contributions  of  iEsohylus  and 
Shelley  on  tue  same  subject  by  quoting  the  last  line,  which  runs, 

"  And  thinking  of  thy  gains  shall  ease  my  pains." 

Surely  the  music  of  Shelley  and  the  force  of  jEschylus  are  united  in  such  poetry 
as  this.     Is  it  by  Alderman  Cotton  ? 

•  Promo:!  eiu  the  FiiL-QiYjr. 
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Bennoch's  Pobms.* — It  has  long  been  proverbial  how  hard  it  is  to  unite  poetry 
and  businesB,  But  Mr.  Bennoch  has  succeeded  in  doing  it.  In  this  volume,  he, 
a  successful  man  of  business,  offers  to  his  readers  a  collection  of  poetry  not  much 
less  in  bulk  than  the  works  of  his  countryman  Bums.  It  is  true  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  a  longer  stretch  of  time.  The  first  sentence  of  his  preface  runsr-- 
"  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  poems."  During  this 
long  period  Mr.  Bennoch,  in  all  the  busy  activity  of  mercantile  life,  has  kept  the 
flame  of  poetry  burning  brightly. 

Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  of  it,  that  it  is  a  volume 
of  sound  healthy  verse.  A  number  of  the  pieces  will  win  laughter, — some  of  them 
will  go  near  to  earn  a  tear.  In  the  earlier  compositions,  the  influence  on  Mr. 
Bennoch  of  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  was  upon  terms  of  friendship,  seems  to  us 
to  be  visible.  At  any  raie,  the  most  lengthy  poem,  **  The  Storm,"  shows  a  similar 
choice  of  homely  subject,  with  a  liking  for  pushing  incident  to  a  point  of  rude 
tragedy;  and  there  is,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  of  a  less  recluse  kind,  the 
same  out-door  feeling  for  the  joys  of  the  country,  and  the  changing  seaAons  of 
the  year.  In  the  course  of  the  volume,  nearly  the  whole  calendar  is  celebrated. 
The  second  chief  poem  of  the  book,  "Sir  Ralph  de  Rayne  and  Lilian  Grey," 
exhibits  ability  for  finding  a  theme  in  old  legend,  such  as  Scott  would  have 
revelled  in.  The  **  Noviomagian  Brotherhood,"  to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated, 
will  not  often  have  a  "  laureate  "  of  equal  merit.  If  this  sounds  rather  mysterious, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  reader  wifl  find  it  all  explained  by  refeiTing  to  Mr. 
Bennoch's  notes. 

The  special  charm  of  the  book  to  us  lies  in  the  striking  illustration  it  affords  oi 
how  literature  can  be  the  companion  of  daily  life,  heightening  its  common  matters 
by  special  touches  of  enjoyment  in  the  mere  glad  recital  of  them.  The  volume  is 
a  kind  of  poetical  autobiography.  Few  things  have  happened  to  Mr.  Bennoch  that 
he  has  not  turned  into  verso.  He  has  made  the  muse  walk  by  his  side  and  sing  to 
him  of  his  own  concerns.  Of  late  years  poetry  has  grown  very  high  and  mighty ; 
bards  can  no  longer  spare  a  sonnet  to  a  friend.  Mr.  Bennoch  has  kept  up  the 
older  more  genial  nabits.  Besides  celebrating  his  own  domestic  happiness  and  his 
friendships, — in  which  he  must  have  been  very  fortunate, — he  shows  a  plentiful 
interest  in  public  matters.  Always  the  sympathy  is  broad  and  robust,  whether  he 
is  writing  a  song  for  the  Switzers,  hymning  the  old  Covenanters,  or  pleading — 
when  it  was  not  fashionable  to  do  so — for  Ireland.  However,  it  is  his  native 
Scotland  which  always  touches  him  most. 


The  Love-Letters  of  John  Keats. f— This  book  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Severn, 
and  whatever  reminds  us  of  his  heroic  friendship  for  Keats  is  welcome.  Heroic 
the  friendship  must  have  been,  for  apart  from  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  the  case 
(which  Mr.  Severn  would  be  the  last  to  think  of)  there  was  poor  Keats's  awful 
temper,  and  the  peculiarly  distressing  character  of  the  illness  which  at  last  made 
an  end  of  him — a  sore  trial  it  must  have  been  to  the  most  patient  nurse.  The 
volume  before  us  has  an  etching  by  Mr.  W,  B.  Scott,  from  a  drawine  of  the 
sufferer's  head  made  by  Mr.  ^vern  (to  keep  him  awake),  at  three  o'clock  one 
morning,  less  than  a  month  before  the  end  came.  It  is  a  most  painful  thing  to 
look  at — the  hair  matted  with  the  death-dew,  and  the  face  drawn  with  pain.  But 
we  did  not  need  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke's  assurance  to  Mr.  Forman  that  the  likeness 
is  good.  It  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  in  this  mask  of  the  grave  the  same  features 
as  those  which  are  f  amuiar  in  the  portrait  in  which  Keats  is  looking  out  upon  us 
with  his  chin  upon  his  hand.  If  any  one  should  find  the  recognition  difficult, 
there  is  help  in  another  portrait,  that  is  or  was  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
in  which  Bleats  is  seated  (in  nankeen  trousers,  under  a  tree,  as  we  remember) 
reading.     This  gives  an  intermediate  view  of  the  face,  which  is  instructive. 

If  the  fireside  talk  over  these  letters  could  be  collected  from  half-a-dozen  culti- 
vated homes,  and  published,  it  would  constitute  a  more  edifying  comment  than 
any  reviewer  can  write.    But  the  fireside  talk  could  never  get  printed,  even  if  it 


'  *  Poemn,  Lyricp,  Bongs,  and  Sonnets.    By  Francis  Bennoch.    Jx)ndon :  Hardwicke  and  Bogue. 

t  Lettera  of  John  Kcates  to  Fanny  Brawne,  written  in  the  years  MDCCTXIX.  and  MDCCCXX.,  and  now 
glTen  from  the  Original  Jtfannscrlpts :  with  Introduction  and  Notea  by  Ban7  Buxum  Formaa.  Loodon :  Bcevea 
A  Turner. 
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'were  collected.  Nor  will  any  reviewer  say  a  tenth  part  of'  what  he  thinks  about 
this  love  story. 

One  thing  is  exceedingly  obvious,  though  perhaps  not  always  remembered. 
Love-letters  cannot  tell  their  story  truly  unless  we  are  made  welcome  to  the  part 
which  both  the  lovers  took  in  the  correspondence.  Nor  even  then  can  we  pluck 
-out  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  The  happiest  and  most  straightforward  courtship 
under  the  sun  is  only  a  series  of  attempts  and  experiments  on  both  sides.  Now  it 
is  Strephon  that  dittws  back,  and  now  it  is  Chloe.  To-day  Strephon  is  "  plunging 
tind  curvetting  in  his  course,"  goaded  by  impulses  that  he  cannot  command;  to- 
moiTow  Chloe  writes  oddly,  lest  she  should  betray  that  she  is  **  sick  with  love." 
The  lovers  have  the  key  to  the  cryptograph  no  other  soul  has  or  can  have.  In 
Letter  Y.  of  this  series  (16th  August,  1819)  Keats  draws  back.  In  Letter  YI.  (14th 
September)  he  is  more  '*  coming-on,"  and  a  great  deal  more  full  of  notes  of 
interrogation.  In  letter  YII.  (11th  October)  we  find  his  reserve,  whatever  was  the 
secret  of  it,  has  broken  down — an  affectionate  movement  toward*  him  on  the  lady's 
part  appears  to  have  clinched  the  engagement.  "  Mv  sweet  girl,  I  am  living  to- 
day in  yesterday.  .  .  .  Tell  me  you  will  never,  for  ever,  be  less  kind  to  me 
than  yesterday.  .  .  ."  And  the  letter  ends,  after  the  sienature,  with  a  sigh — 
•**  Ah  hert^  mme  ! "  The  next  letter  (13th  October)  is  simuar  in  tone,  and  Keats 
says  to  the  lady,  *'  I  have  ceased  to  reason  against  the  reasons  of  my  love."  Now, 
there  were  reasons  enough  why  Keats,  wheSier  as  a  jroung  poet,  as  a  penniless 
adventurer,  or  as  a  man  who  was,  to  use  an  Americanism,  "  shot,"  should  reason 
against  his  love,  and  hold  back ;  but  nobody  can  tell  how  much  reasoning  intent 
Uiere  was  in  the  reserve  which  he  had  just  practised,  or  how  much  of  the  mere 
practical  logic  of  love.  Of  course  a  lover  is  not  satisfied  till  he  sees  the  beloved 
IS  at  his  mercy,  and,  of  course,  in  every  impassioned  courtship  there  comes  a  time 
when  he  has  to  break  her  stiff  neck ;  and  it  is  naturally  some  accident  wnich 
determines  this  time.  We  all  understand  a  man  like  Goethe,  when  he  really  tells 
us  that  he  "tries"  if  he  can  "renounce**  Lili  or  some  other  holde  wesen;  he 
had  no  reason  but  his  own  resolve  not  to  give  himself  away.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  Keats.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  poor,  and  more  than  half  conscious  that  his 
chances  of  life  were,  at  the  best,  worth  little,  and  he  had  a  lurking  sense  that  for 
so  jroung  a  man,  with  such  ambitions,  to  marry  would  be,  from  one  point  of  view, 
suicidal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intimacy  had  now  gone  to  some  length,  and  he 
was  a  pledged  man. 

These  particular  letters,  then  (one  of  which  Mr.  Forman  rightly  calls  "  extra- 
ordinary ),  stand  unexplained,  until  we  know  the  other  side  of  the  correspondence. 
A  score  of  explanations  may  be  suggested,  but  either  of  them  might  all  just  as 
easily  prove  wrong  as  right.  This,  indeed,  is  the  inherent  diflBculty  of  the  case. 
Some  of  Keats' s  letters  are  very  angry  and  bitter,  but  with  the  exception  of  what 
he  says  about  poor  Brown,  who  was  evidently  a  good  friend,  we  can  by  no  means 
decide  how  much  of  these  outbreaks  was  excusable  or  more  than  excusable. 

Some  of  the  letters  display,  as  was  to  be  expected,  great  force  of  expression, 
but  the  light  in  which,  on  the  whole,  they  present  Keats  to  us  is  very  painful, 
and  not  instructive  in  proportion.  Of  the  lady  we  gather  nothing,  except  what  is 
-confirmed  by  the  silhouette  portrait  of  her, — namely,  that  she  had  a  strong  will,  a 
full  share  of  self-reliance,  and  a  good  understanding  prone  to  speciauties  of 
pursuit.  Whether  she  had  or  had  not  the  unworldliness  or  the  capacity  of  re- 
sponding to  downright  passion  which  the  nature  of  a  man  like  Keats  would  have 
looked  for,  not  to  say  exacted,  we  have  scant  means  of  judging.  The  picture  that 
bums  itself  into  our  mind  is  that  of  the  author  of  "  Hyperion  **  and  the  "  Ode  to 
a  Nightingale,**  very  poor,  and  tormented  in  a  thousand  ways.  He  was  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  he  knew  it :  and  yet  he  is  nearly  always  trying  to  flatter  himself 
•out  of  the  knowledge.  There  are  traces — some  subtle,  and  some  very  plain — that 
he  was  not  at  ease  m  the  depths  of  his  nature  even  about  the  quality  and  chances 
of  this  passion,  as  a  passion.  He  must  have  feared  that  this  marriage,  under  any 
possible  circumstances,  could  only  hamper  him  as  a  poet;  and  so  he  went  on 
fretting  his  life  away  under  the  falsehood  of  the  situation.  "  The  world  is  too 
brutal  for  me ;  I  am  glad  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  grave.  ...  I  wish  I 
was  in  your  arms,  fuU  of  faith,  or  that  a  Thunderbolt  would  strike  me.  God  bless 
you.  J.  K.**  These  are  the  last  words,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  Keats  ever  wrote 
in  the  wav  of  love-letters. 

The  lady  appears  to  have  been  much  wiser  than  he  was,  and  so  does  "  Brown." 
Both  seem  to  have  understood  that,  however  the  company  of  the  betrothed  might 
please  the  lover,  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  the  breathing  was  not  all  good  for 
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We  haj^e  not  vet  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  ends  of  employment  and  disper- 
sion,  but  we  nave,  or  had,  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society ;  and  we  oaTe 
institutions  like  the  one  in  the  South- Western  District  of  London,  where  Mr. 
Gilbert  (without  naming  it)  has  gone  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  start  for  his 
story.  A  ticket-of -leave  woman,  who  is  an  inmate  of  this  B^uge  or  Reformatory^ 
steals  a  j^ir  of  boots.  Neither  she  nor  anybody  else  can  ever  put  them  on  without 
getting  into  trouble.  The  sad  story  of  **  Them  Boots,"  with  the  poor  woman's 
theory  as  to  their  manufacture,  we  shall  leave  to  be  found  out  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  own 
pages. 

But  we  cannot  pai't  with  the  story  without  noticing  that  the  work  suffers  ^catly 
by  the  **  temperance ''  chapter  at  the  end.  The  moral  needed  no  such  pomting» 
and  the  narrative  itself  is  made  suspect  by  it.  In  another  place  we  should  have 
been  glad  enough  to  see  Mi*.  Gilbei*t  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  prosecution  of  a 
grocer  for  selling  preserved  peas  with  an  infinitesimal  taint  of  copper  in  them, 
while  the  adulteration  of  beer  and  spirits  goes  unnoticed,  or  nearly  so.  But  we 
cannot  agree  that  publicans  are  never  prosecuted  for  adulteration — we  have  cer- 
tainly seen  a  few  cases  in  which  they  have  been  fined. 


Lady  Verney's  Sketches  from  Nature.*— This  volume,  like  all  Lady 
Vemey's  books,  has  much  good  work  in  it.  If  she  has  contented  herself  in  some 
of  the  sketches  with  rather  small  topics,  they  are  skilfully  treated,  a  turn  of  novelty 
being  always  given  to  the  page,  either  from  some  instance  of  close  personal  obser- 
vation- brought  in,  or  else  from  some  gleaning  of  out-of-the-way  reading.  The 
book  consists  of  twenty  essays  and  short  tales,  several  of  them  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  though  the  bulk  have  seen  the  light  before.  All  kinds  of  subjects 
are  dealt  with,  ranging  from  anthropology  to  cookery  classes  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. But  the  larger  part  of  the  contents  will  not  disappoint  readers  who  may  have 
more  rustic  expectations  stiiTcd  by  the  title.  There  are  charming  papers  on  **  Bees 
in  the  Pa«t  and  Present,"  "  Ants,"  **  Tendrils  and  Climbing  Plants,"  "  Swallows," 
*•  The  Names  of  Plants,"  **  Birds  of  Passage."  For  yoimg  readers,  who  want  a 
touch  of  the  horrible  in  their  natural  history,  we  can  recommend  the  sketch  of  "  The 
Bottle-Nosed  Shark,"  in  which  are  given  several  delightfully  fearful  shark  stories. 
The  book,  in  a  great  part  of  it,  specially  appeals  to  young  readers.  To  our  thinkine, 
among  its  most  successful  contents  are  the  two  juvenile  stories  at  the  end,  "  Little 
Mary  Cradock  "  and  "  A  Pair  of  Friends."  They  are  touchingly  sad.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  expect  the  young  folks  will  get  quite  as  much  fun  as,  according  to  good 
morals,  they  ought  to  do,  out  of  the  account  of  *'  The  Lighthouse  Donkey,"  which 
commits  a  murder.  The  victim  is  a  pony.  If,  however,  youthful  perusers  will  like 
the  1x>ok,  older  readers  will  find  in  it  much  that  asks  an  adult  mind  to  enjoy  it  fully. 
There  are  some  exquisite  bits  of  landscape  sketching,  and  Lady  Yemey  always  has 
an  eye  to  a  good  joke.  The  page  is  never  long  without  a  little  flash  of  humour. 
Penetrating  readers  will  take  note  that  a  new  kind  of  moial  feeling  towards  the 
lower  creatures  is  fitfully  taught, — a  recognition  of  the  distincfiiess  of  their 
interests  from  ours.  The  book  enforces  habits  of  close  observation  of  natural 
scenes  and  the  inferior  animals  in  the  best  of  all  ways, — by  a  very  successful 
example.  The  most  modem  results  of  science  are  brought  in  whenever  the  subject 
gives  an  opportunity,  making  the  volume  indirectly  instructive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining.    It  has  a  number  of  well-executed  engravings. 


Keightley's  Mythology. t — We  welcome  a  new  and  handy  edition  of  Keight- 
ley's  excellent  and  too  little  appreciated  manual.  Our  recollection  of  Dr.  Schmitz's 
articles  on  mythology  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  which  may  perhaps  be  ranked 
along  with  those  on  Greek  literature  by  another  distinguished  and  most  excellent 
man,  the  late  Bishop  Cotton,  as  among  the  least  valuable  portions  of  that 
generally  usef iil  book,  had  not  led  us  to  expect  much  from  the  editor's  revision ; 
and,  in  fact,  little  seems  to  have  been  done  beyond  the  changing  of  the  Greek 
names.  Dr.  Schmitz  claims  to  have  introduced  the  correct  spiling,  by  which  he 
appears  to  mean  the  illogical  hybrids  so  popular  with  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
day.  Plicehus  we  know,  and  ♦o7i8os  we  know,  but  where  did  Phoehos  spring  from  ? 
If  we  are  to  read  of  Herodotos,  why  not  of  Eesiodos  ?    If  7%rake  is  the  correct 

*  Sketches  from  Nature  with  Pen  and  Pencil.    By  Lady  Yemey.    London :  Daldy,  Isbister,  ft  Co. 
t  The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  By  Thomas  Eeightley.    Fourth  Sdltion.  By  Leonard  Sohmitz. 
LL.D.    London :  Bell  and  Sons. 
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thmgf  why  not  Aihenai  f    But  there  is  no  reaaoning  with  tbo«e  who  have  once 
tasted  of  tne  inAanc  root. 


Zslleb's  So  CRATES- ♦—Zell*^r'8  excellent  History  of  Gre^ik  Philosophy  is  now 
«o  well  known  that  it  in  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  changes 
which  havo  been  ma4e  in  the  preseJit  edition.  The  English  edition  of  1868  waa 
from  the  second  German  e-lition,  which  appeared  in  18i>9;  the  present  is  from 
the  third  German  edition,  which  appeared  in  1875,  and  ia  enlarged  by  more  than 
fifty  paj^ee.  The  translation  has  also  been  roost  carefully  revised;  in  fact  there  is 
hardly  a  sentence  which  has  not  undergone  some  alteration »  so  as  to  make  it  a 
more  correct  and  idiomatic  expression  of  the  origmal^  of  which  it  may  now  be 
taken  as  a  thoroughly  worthy  representative.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
translation  of  the  two  remaining  volumes,  on  the  PraB-Socratio  Schools  and  the 
Wilder  Peripatetics,  is  announced  aa  in  preparation. 


I 

I 


A^BEE^s  Reprints, — Mr.  Arbej?  (of  Southgate.  London,  N.)  has  just  issued  a 
new  prospectus  of  his  publications,  which  can  only  be  obtained  *'by  postal 
application  **  to  him*  and  are  seJit  post  free  to  all  parte  of  the  world. 

They  include — (A.)  Thirty  numbers  of  *'  Englisdi  Reprints,**  viz.,  Milton*a 
Ar^  1  (with  a  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber,  1637»  ana  an  order  of  the  Lords 

an  i  TIB,  1643);  Latimer's  Sermon  *m  the  Ploughers  and  Seven  Sermons 

beti>r«"  >jnvard  YI-  ;  St4?phen  Gosactn's  Schoole  of  Abuse  and  Ajxdogie  of  the 
Scho«3leof  Abuse  (1579);  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Foetrie  (15%);  The 
rar«  thinges  which  Edward  Webbi?  hath  scene  (1590);  Selden's  Table  Talk; 
Ascham's  Toxuphiliis  (1545)  and  Soholemast^r  (1570);  Addison's  Criticisma  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Ljljr'a  Euphues  ( 1579],  Euphues  and  his  England  (1580) ; 
The  Rehearsal  of  Ghsorge  Till lers.  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1672);  George  Gaseoigne's 
Steele  Glas  (1575-1576)  with  other  pieces ;  John  Earless  Micro-cosmographie  (1628) ; 
More*8  Utopia,  translated  by  Raphe  Robynson  (1556);  Pnttenhanrs  Arte  of 
English  Poesie  (1589) ;  Howell' s  Instructions  for  Forreine  Travell  (^1642  and  1656) ; 
Udall  s  Roister  Doistor  (1566) ;  The  Revelation  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham  ( cir.  1485) ; 
Jam'^5  L,  The  Essajcs  of  a  Preiitise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie  (1585)  iind  A 
OtK  i:?te  to  Tobacco  (1604) ;  Naun  ton's  Fragment  a  Rtrfc,^alia  U  653);  Thomas 

AV;i  uturic  of  Love  (1582),  and  other  pieces;  Habiii^'ton*s  Castara  il640)  ; 

Ti^  ellany  (1557);    Thomas   Lever *3  Three  Sermons  (1550);    William 

W<  course  of  English  Poetrie  (1586) ;  Bacon^s  Essays,  with  the  variations 

of  Uic  nine  critical  texts  ;  William  Ro/s  Rede  me  and  be  nott  Wrothe  (1528) ;  vnth 
two  tracts  by  Jerome  Barlow,  (L)  Against  the  Ambicion  of  the  Clergye;  (2*) 
SJiewynge  howethat  we  ought  to  have  tlie  Scripture  in  Englysshe ;  three  tracts  (by 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  G.  Markham,  and  J.  H.  v.  Linschoten)  on  the  last  Fight  of  tho 
Revenge  il591) ;  Barnabe  Googe's  Egloga,  Epitaphes  and  Soncttes  (1563), 

(B.)  The  only  known  fragment  of  the  first  printed  English  New  Testament,  by 
William  Tyndale.  assisted  by  WilOam  Roy,  ko  (photolithogi'aphed ;  with  a 
critici^al  intr^Miuction). 

(C.)  The  Paston  Letters.  (1422-1509)  including  upwards  of  foui'  hundi'ed  letters, 
etc,,  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with  notes  and  indices,  by  James  Gairdner, 
^  vols,,  8to, 

(D,)  A  transcript  of  the  Registers  of  the  Company  of  Stati'm era  (1554-1640).  To 
be  completed  in  five  vols.,  four  of  which  are  reiidy.  Two  hundred  copies  are 
printeti  on  small  paper  at  five  guineas  a  voUime,  and  thirty  un  large  paper  at 
*13  2«.  6ri.  a  volume.  All  copies  not  suVkBcril>ed  for  ^and  eighty  subscriptions  are 
fitill  wanting)  will  be  destn:>yed  on  the  publication  of  vol  v. 

lE.)  The  hrat  three  English  books  on  America.  (1  vol.  will  pi-obably  appear 
in  1878.J 

*F.)  Petruceio  TJbaldini's  DiscourBe  concerning  the  Spanish  fleete  invadinge 
^nglande  in  the  yeare  1588,  .  .  .  [with!  certain  tables  erpressinge  the  goner^ 
eipX.Mte?!,  and  conflictes  had  with  the  said  fleete.  (These  plates  areTjeing  engraved 
in  facsimile.) 


*  Soer^tM  Md  the  Socratic  ScbooU.    TrftD«late<l  from  the  Tlilfd  0«niuii  Edition  of  Dr.  E.  teller.     Bj 
Oiwiild  J.  Jjteichal.    £$ocui^d  EdlclcoL    LqekIoh  :  Looi^iniuui,  Green,  ±  Qq. 


sot  THE  CONTEMPORARY  RJBVmW. 

.    (O.)  Two  new  861168  are  azmoanoed: 

L  An  English  Gamer.    "  Its  proee  will  oompriae  over  one  hundred  4 

works  (from  manuscript  or  prmted  originals)  innstrating  English 
history,  biosraph j,  trade,  social  life,  poetrj.  critadsm,  spcnrta,  m]]itai7 
and  naval  aftairs,  Ac. ;  in  assodailon  with  integral  paiagfn,  important 
extracts,  and  elegant  prefaces.  Its  verse  will  include  some  two  thomuift 
poems  ;  as  psaunic  paraphnwes,  anthems*  hymns,  elegies,  sonaati^ 
pastorals,  canticles,  ballads,  epigrams,  idjUs,  son^  odes,  Ac. :  most  of 
which  are  now  utterly  forgotten.  Maayoftheaepieoesareof  thentmoit 
rarity :  so  that  no  two  pnUic  libraries  in  the  wcrid  could  at  prowai 
produce  all  their  original  editions.**  Diree  or  fear  vohimes,  of  slmt 
650  pp.  each,  maybe  &oked  for  annually  at  the  price  of  aeyen  shilliiigt 
smafi,  fifteen  shillings  large  paper.  The  "principal  oontenta  "  of  voL  L 
(now  ready)  fully  bour  out  the  promise  of  this  prospectus,  comprising 
many  rare  and  interesting  pieces  puUished  in  tM  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  0.^.,  The  Oiptivi^  of  Oaptain  Bob.  Knox  in  Ceykm 
(1600-1679) ;  the  Enedition  in  Scotland  under  the  conduct  of  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  (1544) ;  A.  Munday^s  captiviiy  of  John  Fox,  of  Woodbri^ge, 
by  the  Turks,  and  his  wonderful  escape  from  Alexandria  (1577) ;  The 
voyage  of  the  first  "Rnglishman  [T.  Stevens,  S.  J.]  known  to  have  reached 
India  by  the  Cteipe  of  Good  Hope  (1579).  Anumff  the  contents  of  vols.  iL 
and  iiL  willbelhr.  Oaiuson  Don  (1586-1576);  The  triumphs  of  Boulogne 
and  Calais  in  October  1532;  l£e  Ooronation  Procession  of  Queen  Anne 
throufl^  London  (Slst  May,  1583) ;  W.  Patten's  Expedition  into  Scotland 
(1548). 

n.  The  WngKsb  Scholar's  Library.  Three  or  four  parts  (of  about  500  pp. 
each)  may  be  looked  for  annually,  price  seven  shillings  each  part,  sniul 
papor,  and  fifteen  shillings  large  paper. 

It  will  comprise  (1)  earlv  printed  translations;  (2)  romances, "  histories*** 
satires,  epigrams,  "  love  pamohlets,"  poems  by  Braithwaite,  Breton^ 
T.  Campion,  Ohettle,  Churchyard,  Daniel,  B.  Bich,  Ac.;  (3)  quaint 
aetmons  or  other  characteristic  books  by  Puritans ;  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tracts  of  the  Marprelato  controversy  (1588-90);  (4)  a  selection 
from  the  drama,  pageants,  court  revds,  masks,  Ac.,  to  the  time  of 
Dryden,  with  boou  attaddng  or  defendibg  the  stuee ;  (5)  remarkable 
books,  like  Sir  T.Elyofs  Governor;  Sir  T.  Wilson's  Shetonc  and  Logic; 
The  Mirror  for  Magistrates ;  Col.  S.  Allen's  Eillinff  no  Murder,  kc, ; 
(6)  the  Controversy  with  Borne  in  the  first  stage  of  de  English  Befor- 
mation,  as  represented  by  the  works  of  Tyndale,  More,  C.  St.  German* 
B.  Banies,  J.  Bastell,  G.  Joye,  Ac. ;  (7)  characters,  essays,  Ac. ;  (8) 
quarrels  of  authors,  e,g,,  of  Gabried  "Hajrvey  and  Tom  Nash;  (9)  travels, 
aslithgow's  Pereflprination  and  Coryat's  Crudities;  (10)  philosophical 
books,  as  Sir  J.  ElBot's  Monarchic  of  Man ;  J.  Hales'  Golden  Bemains ; 
T.  Hobbes*  Leviathan;  Bishop  Wilkins*  Beal  Character;  (11)  books  of 
emblems. 

Part  L  (to  be  ready  about  March  1st,  1878)  will  include  Cazton's  History  of 
Bernard  the  Foze  (June  1481) ;  JohnKnoz's  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
M;ainst  the  Monstrous  Be^^ent  of  Women  (1558) ;  Clem.  Bobinson^s 
HiEmdef  ull  of  Pleasant  Dehtes  (1584) ;  a  sketch  of  the  Marprelato  con- 
troversy;  John  Udall's  Stato  of  the  Church  of  Enflande  (1^88) ;  The 
Betum  from  Pemassus  (1606) ;  Decker's  Seven  Deadhr  Sinnes  of  London 
(1606). 

The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Arber's  reprints,  and  the  exact  research  displayed  in  his 
introductions,  are  universaUy  acknowledged.  Almost  alone  he  has  published  a 
series  which  would  do  honour  to  a  society  of  learned  editors,  and  at  a  price  which 
leaves  no  margin  for  advertising.  It  is  to  be  hox>ed  that  eighty  subscribers  will 
be  forthcoming  for  the  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  Begisters  of  the  Stationers* 
Company. 
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